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p (1) abbreviation of piano =BGii, generally 

* in the form of the small letter italicised. 

(2) Abbreviation for Pedahy indicating the 
use of the damjjer pedal in pianoforte music, 
generally in the form of the capital letter 
italicised. 

PABST, (1) August (6. Elberfeld, May 30, 
1811 ; d. Riga, July 21, 1885), was cantor and 
organist at Konigaberg and afterwards director 
of a music school at Riga. He composed 
several operas produced at Konigsberg and 
Dresden. His two sons were esteemed 
musicians, viz. : 

(2) Louis (6. Konigsberg, July 18, 1846) 
appeared in 1862 as a pianist with the Konigs- 
berg Philharmonic and toured in Germany. 

In 1867 he came to England and was at Liver- 
pool for two years, whence he went to Riga, 
where he founded a music school. He also 
visited Australia and established a school at 
Melbourne (1887), and afterwards he went to 
Russia and held a professorship at Moscow 
(1903). He composed piano-music, songs and 
melodramas. 

(3) Paul (6. Konigsberg, May 27, 1854; 
d. Moscow, June 9, 1897), a pupil of Liszt, 
settled at Moscow as a teacher in the Conserva- 
toire. A prolific composer, he is remembered 
chiefly for his brilliant ‘ paraphrases ’ for the 
pianoforte of operatic music, especially that on 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Eugene Oniegen.’ (Biemann.) 

PACCHIEROTTI (Pacciiiarotti), Gasparo 
(6. Fabriano, near Ancona, 1744 ; d. Oct, 28, 
1821 ^), a famous singer {evirato). 

His ancestors came from Siena, where one of 
them, Jacopo dal Pecchia, called Pacchierotto, 
studied the works of Perugino and Raffaelle 
to such good effect that his own pictures have 
been sometimes taken by connoisseurs to be 
by the hand of the latter great master.* 
Driven from Siena by political troubles, the 
family of Pacchierotto in i575 took refuge 
in Pianca-stagnaio ; from whence a branch 
settled in Fabriano. 

About 1757 Gasparo Pacchierotti was ad- 
mitted into the choir of S. Mark’s at Venice, 
where the great Bertoni was his master, accord- 
ing to the memoir written by the singer’s 
adopted son, Giuseppe Cecchini Pacchierotti* 
This, however, is contradicted by F6tis, who 
states that it was in the choir of the cathedral 
at Forlj that the young singer received his first 
instruction, and that it was impossible that he 
could have sung under Bertoni, since boys were 
never employed at S. Mark’s, where Bertoni 
did not become maestro di cappella till 1785, 
having been up to that date (from 1752) only 
Vganist. However this may be, it is certain 

t Gecohinl. a Land, tom. i. p. 30A. 

3 Published at Padua, 1S44, Siro. 
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that the young Pacchierotti, having been pre- 
pared for the career of a sopranisb, studied long 
and carefully before he began, at the age of 16, 
to sing secondary parts at Venice, Vienna and 
Milan. 

Milan was the last place in which he sang a 
secondary role. Returning to Venice in 1769, 
he took the place of Guarducci, primo musico at 
the S. Benedetto, then the chief theatre in that 
city. Successful here, he was immediately 
invited by the impresario of the Opera at 
Palermo for the season of 1771. H. E. the 
Procuratore Tron, his good and generous 
patron, furnished Pacchierotti with recom- 
mendations, and the latter set out, taking 
Naples in his way. Arrived there, he was 
informed that the celebrated prima donna, 
De Amicis, had protested against the proposi- 
tion that she should sing with him, ‘ a player of 
second parts.* The Venetian minister, to whom 
he was recommended, comforted him in this 
juncture, but only with the humiliating per- 
mission accorded to him to show his powers 
by singing two pieces, with full orchestra, at 
the San Carlo, before Lacillo, Piccinni and 
Caffarelli as judges. Here he was brilliantly 
successful, and was immediately offered his 
choice between the theatres of Palermo and 
Naples. He proudly chose the former, where 
even De Amicis herself was surprised into 
sincere and kindly admiration. 

This set the seal on Pacchierotti’s reputation, 
which never faded for twenty-five years. He 
remained for a time in Italy, singing at Parma, 
Milan, Florence and Forli, and at Venice in 
1777. After this, he sang at Milan in the 
carnival of 1778, then at Genoa, Lucca and 
Turin ; but in the autumn of that year he came 
to London with Bertoni, and made his first 
appearance here with Bernasconi in the pas 
ticcio ‘ Demofoonte.* Great expectations had 
been formed of him, not only from his con- 
tinental reputation, but from the account given 
by Captain Brydone in his TraveUy and from 
some airs sung ‘ in his manner ’ by Piozzi, ‘ in 
a style that excited great ideas of his pathetic 
powers.’ These expectations were not dis- 
appointed ; and Dr. Burney’s warm but in- 
telligent praise must be read by those who 
would form an idea of the truly great singer 
that Pacchierotti was. 

After a second visit to London, where he was 
engaged for the season of 1782-83 at a salary 
of £1150, with a benefit, Pacchierotti again 
returned to Italy. He sang at the Tuileries in 
Paris on his way back again to England from 
Venice, where Bertoni had written fresh operas 
for him. Galuppi had died there in 1784, and 
at his funeral Pacchierotti took part in a 
Requiem. ‘ I sang very devoutly indeed.’ he 
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wrote to Burney, ‘ to obtain a quiet to his soul/ 
Pacchierotti arrived here, on his third visit, in 
1790, sang at the Pantheon, and at the Festival 
in Westminster Abbey in 1791. At the opening 
of the Fenioe at Venice in 1792 he took his 
leave of the stage, after which he settled in 
Padua. In 1790, however, he was compelled 
to appear once more to sing before General 
Buonaparte, who was passing through the city. 

At Padua he enjoyed the society and the 
esteem of all the literati of the city, among 
whom he spent the rest of his life in a peacefid 
and happy manner, only interrupted by one 
imfortunate incident. Having imprudently 
lamented ‘ le splendide miserie della vittoria,* 
in a letter to Catalan!, which he had entrusted 
to Dragonetti, who was on the point of escaping 
from Italy, both fugitive and letter were inter- 
cepted; and the unlucky Pacchierotti was 
thrown into prison, where he was detained for 
a month. He published, in collaboration with 
A. Calegari, a method entitled Modi generali del 
canto jrremessi alle maniere 'parziali onde odor- 
wxrt o rijiorire le nude o aemplici melodie o 
eantUene giusia il melodo di Oaap. Pacchiarotti 
opera di Ant. Calegari. {Q.-L.) Not long 
before his death he was visited by Rossini, to 
whom he deplored the depraved modern taste 
in singing, and the growth of a noisy and rococo 
style, for which, doubtless, the old singer 
thought the Pesarese in a great degree to 
blame : * Give me another Pacchierotti,* the 
latter replied, ‘ and I shall know how to write 
for him ! ’ J. M. 

PACCHIONI, Antonio Maria (6. Modena, 
July 6, 1654 ; d, July 16, 1738), received his 
musical instruction fiom Marzio Erculco, 
soprano singer at the Modena Cathedral. In 
composition ho endeavoured to form himself 
on the principles of the Palestrina school. 
Taking priest’s orders he became chaplain to 
the court of Modena, and afterwards vice- 
choirmaster. His compositions, including 
oratorios and other church music, remain in 
MS. at Modena and Bologna with the excep- 
tion of two pieces received by Martini in his 
Eaemplaref and one in Paolucci’s // arte praiica 
di contrappunto. Li 1733 Pacchioni’s name 
occurs in connexion with a dispute ^ which took 
place between Martini, then a young man, and 
the older Tommaso Redi of Siena as to the 
proper solution of a Canon of Animuccia’s, 
which required the use of two clefs in one part 
to avoid leger- lines. Martini appealed to 
Pacchioni and Pitoni, who both decided in his 
favour. j. R, M. 

PACE, Antonio, Cavaliere (6. circa 1544 ; 
d. Florence, 1579), composed 2 books of madri- 
gals a 6 V. ; his first printed compositions pub- 
b6hedl677. {Soe Q.-L.) 

PACE (Paoius), Pietro, described as of 
Loreto, was, about 1597, organist at Peaaro, 

1 8m BauL. Pml«$trtna. lutu. 1. note ISA od p. 12(1. 


and afterwards, about 1613, organist at the 
Santa Casa of Loreto. His works belong to the 
period of transition from the polyphonic vocal 
style to the solo and dialogue style with instru- 
mental accompaniment inaugurated by Via- 
DANA. As enumerated in Q.-L., they consist of 
nine books of motets (some books missing and 
others imperfectly preserved), for one to six 
voices, all provided w^ith Bassus Generalis for 
organ, and several books of madrigals and ‘ Ario 
spirituali * for one to seven voices, partly with 
and partly without accompaniment. Commer 
reprinted two Magnificats by Pacius a 4 (tom. 
i. and viii.) from Kaufmann’s collection of 
1600. J. R. M. 

PACELLI, Asprilio (6. Varciano, near Nami, 
Umbria, c. 1570 ; d. Warsaw, May 4, 1623), 
was at first choirmaster to the German College 
at Rome, and afterwards for a time at the Vati- 
can Basilica. In 1603 ho accepted an invita- 
tion from the music-loving King of Poland, 
Sigismund HI., to preside over the Royal 
Chapel at Warsaw, where he remained till his 
death. The Royal Chapel at Warsaw was then 
one of the best appointed in Europe, as Sigis- 
mund, fanatically anxious to re-establish the 
strictest Romanism in his dominions even at 
the cost of civil war, spared neither trouble nor 
expense in the engagement of the best Italian 
singers and musicians to restore the Romanform 
of worship to its former splendour. He had 
previously engaged Luca Marenzio® as his choir- 
master at what was then the magnificent salary 
of 1000 ducats. To Pacelli Sigismund showed 
the special distinction of erecting to lum a 
monument with bu .t and laudatory epitajih * in 
one of the chapels of the cathedral of Warsaw. 
Pacclh’s publications are one book of psalms 
and motets, a 8 (Rome, 1507) ; one book, ditto, 
a 4 (1599) ; Sacrae cantiones, a 5-20 (Venice, 
1608) ; one book of madrigals, a 4 (Venice, 
1601). The volume of 1008 no doubt shows the 
brilliant style of polychoric music that was then 
so much in favour at Warsaw as elsewhere. 
The ‘ Promptuarium * of Schadacus, 1611, con- 
tains ten motets of Pacelli a 6-8, and Boden- 
schatz’s ‘ Florilegium,’ 1621, 3 a 8. Ambros 
gives high praise to a motet for eight voices, 
* Factum est silentium,’ in Constantini’s col- 
lection, 1614. J. R. M. 

PACHELBEL, (1) Johann {b. Nuremberg, 
1653 * ; d. there. Mar. 3,® 1706), received 
his first instruction in music from Heinrich 
Schwemmer, and subsequently at the univer- 
sity of Altdorf for one year, undertaking duties 
as organist at the same time. In 1668 or 1669 
he went to Ratisbon to the ‘ Gymnasium poeti- 

* Eltner throws doubt on Marcn/.lo ev«>r huving accepted ths 
post, on account of the diflirulty, ari’tiup; from bibliogn-aphical con- 
siderations, of flving the period of his reHidence in J'oland. But 
see Haberl, Atreh«nmus1kali»ehfs Jahrbtieh, 1‘JOO, pp 94-0, 

8 For the terms of this epitaph sec Kirehnmusik Jahrb., 18901 
p. 78. 

< Baptized in the l.orenzkirohe nt Ni rcini.ern, Sei't. I, 1058. 

* Or Mar 0 or 7. toiiiTmre tlie mttteni'‘nt8 ot Sandberger with 
thosa uf Eitner ou this point. 
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cum,’ and in 1671 or 1672 to Vienna, where, 
from 1673 onwards, he was a pupil of J. Kaspar 
Kcrl, and apparently acted as his deputy as 
organist for him in the Imperial chapel. (See 
Q,-L.) In 1677 he was appointed court organist 
at Eisenach, and in May of the following year 
went to Erfurt to be organist of the Prediger- 
kirche. In 1690-92 he was court organist at 
Stuttgart (in the latter year he was offered an 
organist’s place at Oxford) and in 1692-96 at 
Gotha, after which period he was appointed to 
the Sobalduskirche in Nuremberg. Pachelbel’s 
importance in the history of music is, due 
to the fact that he was one of the spiritual an- 
cestors of Sebastian Bach.^ His special line 
of composition was in the highly elaborate 
varying of chorales,, four of which were 
comprised in his * Musikalische Sterbens- 
Gedancken* (1683); the ‘ Erster Theil etlicher 
Chorale welche bey w&hrendon Gottes Dienst 
zum praambuliren gebraucht worden konnen,* 
etc., appeared in 1693, ‘ Musikalische Ergotzen,’ 
six suites for two violins, in 1691 ; and his most 
notable work, the ‘ Hexachordum Apollinis,* 
six sets of variations on different kinds of airs, 
in 1699. Many suites and other works were 
preserved in MS., and some were reprinted in 
(xerman collections before 1901, 'when the 
D.T.O. contained a volume (VIII. ii.) of ninety- 
four fugues on the Magnificat, edited by H. 
Botstiber and Max Seiffert, and shortly after- 
wards the * Hexachordum Apollinis ’ and many 
other things were edited by A. Sandberger in 
the D.TM. II. i. This latter contained also 
specimens of the work of W. H. Pachelbel (2), 
and the two composers were associated again 
in Max Sciffert’s edition of their organ works 
{D.T.Ii. IV. i.). The editor last mentioned 
contributed an interesting article, with some 
additional chorales, to the Sammelbdnde of the 
Int. Mus. Ges. vol. v. p. 476. Mattheson’s 
Ehrenpforte contains the earliest notice of 
Pachelbel’s life and career, and in the preface 
to the volume of the D.T.B. containing the 
‘ Hexachordum ’ is an elaborate critical bio- 
graphy by Sandberger. His son, 

(2) Wilhelm Hieronymus (6. Erfurt 
c. 1686 ; d. ? 1764 % was almost an exact 
contemporary of Sebastian Bach. He was 
liis father’s pupil, became organist at Wohrd, 
near Nuremberg, and in 1706 was appointed 
to one of the churches at Nuremberg. 
Mattheson gives it as the S. Jakobi-kirche, but 
in the title of Pachelbel’s single publication it 
is called the Sebalduskirche, and it is probable 
that he succeeded to his father’s post there. 
The book is called ‘ Musicalisches Vergnugen 
bestchend in einem Preludio, Fuga und Fan- 
tasia,’ etc. (for organ or harpsichord), and ap- 
peared in 1725. Besides MS. compositions in 
various libraries, there are, in accessible odi- 

t See Spitta, J. S. Book (Engl, tnasl.), 1. 107-26, etc. 

a The date of death is stated la 9.»L. to be unknown, but Sdffert 
IV. 1.) gives It as 1764. 


tions, a few pieces for organ or harpsichord 
included in the D.T.B. volumes above re- 
ferred to. A prelude in B minor, formerly attri- 
buted to W. H. Pachelbel, is now considered to 
be by J. S. Bach, andwas published in the B.-G. 
vol. xlii. p. 21 1. It is discussed by Spitta, J. 8, 
Baxh (orig. edn. i. 797). M. 

PACHMANN, Vladimir db (6. Odessa, Julj’ 
27, 1848), celebrated pianist and outstanding 
exponent of Chopin’s works. 

His father was a professor in the university 
there, and an amateur violinist of considerable 
celebrity. Before taking up his residence in 
Russia, he had lived in Vienna, where he came 
in contact frequently with Beethoven, Weber 
and other great mv sicians of the time. He was 
his son’s teacher, and ultimately sent him, 
at the age of 18, to the Conservatorium of 
Vienna, where he remained two years under 
Dachs. He obtained the gold medal, and re- 
turned to Russia in 1869, when he made his 
first appearance as a pianist, giving a series of 
concerts which were very successful, although 
the young artist was not contented with his 
own performances. He refused to appear again 
for eight years, during which time he engaged in 
hard study. At the end of this long period of 
probation he played at Leipzig, Berlin and 
elsewhere, but again he was his own severest 
critic, and after a time he once more retired for 
two years. Being at last satisfied with his own 
achievements, he gave three concerts in Vienna, 
and subsequently three in Paris, and was uni- 
formly successful. On May 20, 1882, he ap- 
peared in London at one of Ganz’s orchestral 
concerts, playing the Ei> concerto of Beethoven, 
and achieving a brilliant success. Since this 
time he has occupied a very high position in the 
estimation of musicians and the public. He 
has played in all the principal cities of Europe 
and America, and when in Copenhagen received 
the rank of Chevalier of the illustrious order of 
Hannebrog. Although his individuality is too 
strong and too little under control to allow of 
his being considered a perfect player of con- 
certed music, and in spite of many eccentricities 
of manner which do not diminish as time goes 
on, yet as a solo player, more especially of the 
works of Chopin, he is justly admired. M. 

PACINI, Giovanni (6. Catania, Feb. 17, 
1796; d. Pescia, Dec. 6, 1867). Being the son of 
a celebrated tenor, he was trained to the musical 
profession from his childhood. He studied 
under Marchesi in Bologna, and afterwards, 
from 1808-12, was a pupil of Furlanetto in 
Venice. 

In 1813, when only 16 years old, he wrote 
his first opera, * Annetta e Lucinda,* for 
the theatre S. Redegonda, in Milan ; and from 
that year until 1834 he produced at the principal 
theatres of Italy forty- two operas with various 
success. Those which mot the warmest approval 
were * La Saoerdotessa d’ Irminsul ’ (Trieste. 
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1817); ‘ Cesare in Egitto’ (Rome, 1822); 

* L’ ultimo giorno di Pompei ’ (1826) ; * Niobe * 
(S. Carlo, Naples, 1826) ; and ‘ Gli Arabi 
nelle Gallie ’ (Scala, Milan, 1827). In 1834, 
on the failure of his ‘ Carlo di Borgogna * 
at the Fenice in Venice, he went to live at 
Viareggio, where he opened a school of music. 
He had already been appointed Kapellmeister to 
the Empress Marie Louise, widow of Napoleon I., 
and had married in 1825 Adelaide Castelli, of 
Naples. His school, for which he also built a 
theatre seating 800 spectators, met with great 
success, and pupils flocked there from all parts 
of Italy. For these he wrote a Corao teoretico- 
praUico di lezioni di armoniat Cenni siorici sulla 
muaica c traUato di conirappunto (publ. 1864) ; a 
Memoria avl migliore indirizzo degli studi muai- | 
caZi had appeared in 1863, and his autobio* 
graphy, Memorie artiatiche, in 1865 (flnished by 
Cicconetti and publ. 1872). He afterwards 
transferred his school to the town of Lucca. 

In 1840 he produced in Naples his best opera, 

‘ Saflo,* which met with a great and well-de- 
served success, notwithstanding it had been 
written in the short period of four weeks. In 
1843 his ‘ Medea * was enthusiastically received 
in Palermo, and the Sicilians there and then 
went so far as to erect a statue to him by the 
side of that of Bellini in the Royal Villa. ‘ La 
Regina di Cipro,’ given in 1846 at Turin, and 

* Niccol6 de’ Lapi,’ a posthumous opera given in 
Florence in 1873, are also amongst his best. 

Pacini was thrice married, and by each of his 
wives had three children, five of whom survived 
him. His son, Emilio (5. circa 1810 ; d. Neu- 
illy, Deo. 2, 1898), was the Hbrettist of * H 
Trovatore.* Giovanni was musical director 
of the musical scliool of Florence, and was a 
knight of half-a-dozen continental orders. In 
1864 he went to Paris to superintend the repre- 
sentations of his * Arabi nelle Gallie,’ under the 
new title of ‘ L’ ultimo de’ Clodovei,’ and there 
wrote a cantata for Napoleon III., who had 
applauded that same opera twenty-seven years 
previously in Rome. 

Pacini wrote altogether ninety operas, of 
which several are still unpublished, and more 
than seventy other compositions, such as 
masses, oratorios and cantatas, which do not 
call for particular mention, if we except a beauti- 
ful quartet in C and the cantata for a Dante 
Centenary. 

Pacini, though a successful imitator of Ross- 
ini, was still an imitator ; and for that reason 
he can rank only among the minov masters of 
Italy, He tried in ‘ Saffo ’ to free himself from 
the yoke, but it was too late, nor was he alto- 
gether successful. He was called il maestro 
deUe cabcUeUe by his contemporaries ; and the 
Immense number of cabalettas which he wrote, 
their beauty and endless variety, show plainly 
how well he deserved that appellation. He 
made even his recitatives melodic, and was 


accustomed to use his accompaniments for 
strengthening the voices, by merely making 
them sustain the upper part. His instrument 
tation is consequently very weak. All his 
operas were written hastily ; and, as he him 
self avows in his letters, without much study oi 
reflection. One of Pacini’s great merits was 
that he devoted himself to his vocal parts ; he 
always suited them to the capabilities of his 
executants, and thus ensured at least the tem- 
porary success of his works. L. B. 

PACIOTTT, Pietro Paolo, a Roman musi- 
cian of the 16th century, of whose life all that is 
known is that he was in 1591 choirmaster of 
the Seminario Romano. Of his works there 
was published in 1591 a Book of Masses (which, 
however, on the title-page is described as a re- 
publication ‘ nunc denuo in lucem editus ’), con- 
taining three masses and two separate Credos a 
4 and two masses a 5. One of the masses a 5 
entitled ‘ Si bona suscepimus * was republished 
by Proske with some prefatory words of high 
commendation in his ‘ Selectus novus mis- 
sarum,* 1861. It may be remarked that the 
leading theme of this Mass, which recurs in all 
the movements, is identical with the opening 
theme of a motet a 6 by Orlando Lassus, on the 
text ‘ Si bona suscepimus,’ first published in 
1671, but the resemblance does not extend 
further. Paciotti’s other publications are a 
book of motets a 6 (Rome, 1601) containing 
thirty-four numbers, and a book of madrigals 
a 6 (Venice, 1582) incompletely preserved. 

J. B. M. 

PACIUS, BOO Pace, Pietro. 

PACK, Captain Henry, a late 17th-century 
English song composer. Some of his songs are 
in Playford’s ‘ Choice Ayres ’ (1675, 1679), ‘ The 
Theatre of Music ’ (1685) (probably the only 
instance where his Christian name is given). 
Two of his songs are in B.M. Add. MS. 19,769, 
one in Add. MSS. 29,397. The song, ‘ Tell me, 
Thyrsis,’ printed at the end of Dryden and 
Lee’s ‘ Duke of Guise,’ was very popular, and 
was several times reprinted. B. v. d. s. 

PACKE, Sir Thomas, an English composer of 
church music of the 16th or early 16th century, 
some of whoso work is in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 5665). This is a MS. of Henry 
VIII. ’s time, which once belonged to Joseph 
Ritson ; examples from it are given in his 
* Ancient Songs * (1790;, and some others in 
J. Stafford Smith’s ‘ Musica antiqua’ (1812). 
Packe’s setting of the Te Deum (one of the very 
earliest on record in England) is peculiar. The 
words ‘ Te deum laudamus ’ are first sung by a 
solo voice and are immediately followed by a. 
5-part chorus singing the ‘ Te Dominum con- 
fitemur.’ When the Te Deum proper begins 
(set to the English text but with Latin words 
occasionally introduced), the verses are sung 
by three solo voices, with the refrain ‘ Te 
Dominum confitemur ’ repeated by the chorus 
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After each veieo. For the verses in the latter 
half, an alternative setting for solo voice is 
given. 

MlsAa a 3, * Gaudete.* B.M. Add. MSS. 0869/846. 

Hina a 3. * Bex aumme.' B.M. Add. MSS. 63651733. 

T.D. B.M. Add. MSS. 0660/9S6-1O6. 

MOTETS 

Gaude aanota Ma^tdalona a 3. B.M. Add. MSS. 5669/1126. 

Lumon ad revelactonem a C, * from the Nuno OimlitiH.’ B.M. Add. 

MSS. RfHihlV>2b-33b. 

Seoundum verbura tuum a 6, ‘front the Nimo Dimittla.* B.M. Add. 

MSS. 66G5/6a9.<i36. ^ 

PADBRUl^X CORNELIS Thymoms (Thymons- 
son), (inid-]7th cent.), singing master, etc. of 
Harlem, composed ‘ Kusjes ’ (Little Kisses), 
songs a 3, 4 and 5 v. 2nd edition, 1641 ; * ’I Sof 
van Jubal ’ (the prayso of Jubal), put into Latin 
verse by various yioets, a 4, 5 and 6 v. with 
basso continue, 1043 ; second book, op. 4, 3-6 
V. 104.5 ; also various occasional ‘ sym- 
phonias,’ etc. (See Q.~L.) 

PADEREWSKI, Iqnaz Jan (6. Kuryl6wka, 
Podolia, Poland, Nov. 6, 1860), eminent pianist 
and composer, was at first a pupil of Raguski at 
the Warsaw Coiiservatorium. He went on his 
first concert- tour in 1876-77, and was in 1870- 
1881 teacher of the pianoforte at the Warsaw 
Conservatorium. He went next to Berlin, 
where he studied under Urban and Wiierst, and 
finally to Lesohotizky at Vienna in 1884. After 
a short time as professor in the Conservatorium 
of Ktrassburg, ho went again to Loschetizky, and 
from 1887 onwards, from the time of his ddbuts 
in Vienna and Paris, his career has been one 
continued triumph. 

In May 1890 he visited London and gave a 
series of pianoforte recitals in St. James’s Hall, 
being previously known in England only as the 
composer of the popular Minuet in G. In 1891 
he toured in America, gave his first concert 
there in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Nov. 17, 
undertook in all 117 concerts, and repeated his 
visits in 1892-93, 1895-96, 190(M)1, 1901-02, 
1907-08, 1913-14, 1915-16. After the tour of 
1895-96 he founded the Paderewski Fund 
{q.v.). In Europe he continued to play always 
with the utmost success, and paid periodic 
visits to England up to 1914. Meantime his 
position as a composer was established by 
his opera ‘ Manru ’ (3 acts), given with great 
success at Dresden (May 29, 1901) and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York (Feb. 
14, 1902). His symphony in B minor, played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Max 
Fiedler (Feb. 12, 1909), and in London under 
Richter (Nov. 9, 1909), was another important 
landmark in his career. It, like the earlier 
piano concerto, as well as several minor works, 
showed the strength of the composer’s national 
enthusiasm in the handling of Polish themes 
and his welding of them into symphonic design. 

His style of pianoforte technique was some- 
thing quite new at the time of his first appear- 
ance ; his tone in loud passages was often 
foroed, but his position was secured by the 


gentler qualities in his art, by exquisite grada- 
tion of tone in the softer parts, by the glittering 
brilliance of his execution, by the wonderful 
originality of his readings and the ardour of 
his temperament. The estimate of him as a 
pianist of outstanding ability who appealed to 
the imagination of the crowd as much by his 
romantic bearing and appearance (particularly 
the aureole of rod-gold hair) as by his purely 
musical gifts was proved to be inadequate 
by the events of later years. Paderewski’s 
patriotism was of a tougher texture than that 
of the artist who idealises his country in song or 
symphonic poem or who in a time of stress is 
ready to devote his gifts to raising funds for 
charitable purposes. He had done both. Early 
in the war (1914r-18) he raised large sums for 
the Polish Victims Relief Fund by his perform- 
ances in America ; but as soon as the time was 
ripe ho abandoned his artistic career, returned 
to Poland, headed the national jmrty and was 
elected first President of the Polish Republic 
(1919). His personal qualities enabled him to 
unify contending political parties under his 
inspiring leadership and in a short time he 
accomplished an unique work in the founding of 
the Repu blic. N oth ing showed his greatness of 
vision more completely than the fact that hero 
too ho was ready to sink personal considera- 
tions, and ho relinquished office as soon as his 
work was done. Ho retired in 1920, returned 
to his music, and in 1923 gave recitals first in 
America and then in England. His renewed 
performance has been the subject of some criti- 
cism on the ground of his freedom of tempo and 
disregard of interpretative tradition, but it is 
that of a commanding personality and a great 
mind. His generosity in devoting the proceeds 
of his work to post-war charities has been 
conspicuous, and after a series of recitals given 
for the British Legion (1925) he was created 
Knight Commander of the British Empire. 

Paderewski’s compositions include the fol- 
lowing : 

Op. 

1. Deux Morceaux, Frolude and Minuet. 

4 Eldgie 

0. 3 Dansen polonalnes. 

6 Introduction et Toccata. 

7 Four Songs. 

8 Chants du voyageur. 

9. 6 Danscs ynlonalsefl. 

10 Album de Mai, scenes romantiques (5). 

IJ. Variations ot Fugue. 

l‘t. Tatra-Album, PolL'ih dances and songs, for pf, s-tumds. 

13 Sonata for pf. and vlnliu. 

14. 6 Humoresques de Concert (Menuet en Sol, Barabande, Caprice 

genre Scarlatti, Burlesque, Intcimezzo Pollaco, uracovlennc 
fantastique). pf. 

15. Dans le d<iseTt, toccata, pf. 

16. 4 Morceaux (LAgende, MModle, Th6me varid (In A), and Moo 

turue (In B flat), id 

17. Concerto for piano and orchestra in A minor. 

18. Sougs to words by Mickienicz 

10. Fanialsle polonaise, for piano and orchestra. 

20 lAgende, No. 2, pf. 

21. Sonata for pf. in K flat minor. 

22 . 

23. Variations and Fugue for pf. 

24. Symphony in B minor. 

Minuet in A. 

Opera in three acts, libretto by Alfred Nosslg, * Mann.' 

Opera libretto by ('atulle MendOs, * Bakuntala.* 

The beautiful drawing of him by Bume 
Jones has been photographed and otherwise re* 
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produced. H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, and Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., painted 
remarkable portraits of him. M. ,* addns. c. 

Bibl. — A i.nuco Nossio, PadtnmtH ; B. A.BiiroBuir, Paderewski ; 
H. Finok, Paderewski and his Art. 

PADEREWSKI FUND, THE, was estab- 
lished by I. J. Paderewski by a deed of trust, 
dated May 16, 1900, transferring to Heniy L, 
Higginson and William P. Blake, of Boston, 
as trustees, a sum of $10,000 to be held as a 
permanent trust fund for the purpose of aiding 
musical education in the United States of 
America, and especially for the encouragement 
and support of American composers. The terms 
of the trust provide that once in three years 
the trustees shall offer prizes from the income 
in hand for the best compositions submitted 
by native-born American composers, the awards 
to be made by a board of judges, three or more, 
selected by Paderewski or the trustees. The 
first competition was held in 1902, when three 
prizes of $600 each were awarded as follows : 
(1) to Henry K. Hadley for a symphony (‘ The 
Seasons ’) ; (2) to Horatio W. Parker for a com- 
position for chorus, solos and orchestra (‘A 
Star Song ’) ; (3) to Arthur Bird for a sextet for 
wind instruments. H. E. K. 

PADILLA-Y-RAMOS, Mabiano (b. Murcia, 
1842 ; d, Nov. 1906), a Spanish baritone singer 
who married Desirde Aiit6t (g>v.). 

He studied under MaboUini in Florence and 
sang in Italian opera in most European coun- 
tries. His appearances in England were com- 
paratively few. His first was on Oct. 1, 1881, 
when he sang the part of Hoel in ‘ Dinorah * 
with success. He played in 1886 in the short 
season at Her Majesty’s and in the autumn with 
Mapleson’s company in the provinces. In 1887 
he was at Covent Garden. In the same year he 
sang at Prague in the centenary performance of 
* Don Giovanni.* 

PADLOCK, THE, a notable English opera, 
produced at Covent Garden in 1768. The 
libretto was written by Isaac Bickerstaffe, the 
author of other successful pieces of a similar 
kind, who founded it upon Cervantes’s ‘Jealous 
Husband.* Charles Dibdin wrote the whole of 
the music, and it was his first important work. 
He also took the character of Mungo, the black 
servant. Bannister, Vernon, Mrs. Dorman and 
Mrs. Arne were the other principals. Its 
original run was fifty-three nights, and the 
music was issued in oblong folio, with a dedica- 
tion to Mrs. Garrick. In this dedication, Dibdin 
alludes to the rumours, then current, that the 
music was the work of an Italian master, which 
ho indignantly refutes. 

For a great number of years * The Padlock * 
held the boards of country theatres, and Mungo’s 
philosophic sayings were general stock quota- 
tions. F. K. 

PADUA. The first musical academy at 
Padua was that of the ‘ Costanti,’ found^ in 


1666 by the nobles of the city. It embraced, 
besides music, natural philosophy, ethics, 
oratory, poetry and languages. The first pre- 
sident was Francesco Portenari. But that the 
science of music must have been studied far 
earlier in the ancient Paduan university appears 
from the writings of Marchetto di Padova, 
which date between the years 1274 and 1309. 
Prosdocimus de Beldemandis, the musical theo- 
rist, was also a native of Padua. He was Pro- 
fessor of Astrology there in 1422, with a stipend 
of forty silver ducats annually. His works 
on music are still preserved in the library at 
Padua (see Burney, Hist. ii. 360). Padua pro- 
bably gave its name to the ancient dance 
Paduan, or Pa van (g.v.), c. M. p. 

Bibi. — Brbno Bbdbxlu : I tratrl di Padova dalle orifftnt alia 
fine del eeeolo XIX. (Padua, 1921.) 

PAER, Ferdinando {b. Parma, June 1, 1771; 
d. Paris, May 3, 1839), Italian opera composer, 
studied under Gasparo Ghiretti at Parma. 

At 20 he became maestro di cappella at 
Venice, and there composed industriously, 
though leading a gay anti dissolute life. His 
operas were not aU equally successful, but they 
made his name known beyond Italy, and in 1 708 
he received an invitation to Vienna, whither he 
went with his wife, a singer named Riccardi, 
who was engaged at the Italian Opera. The 
most celebrated of the ojieras which he composed 
for the national theatre, and indeed his best 
work, was ‘ Camilla, ossia il Sotteranco ’ (1801). 
In 1803 ho went to Dresden as Kapellmeister, 
remaining, except for occasional tours and visits 
to Vienna and Italy, till 1806. Here he com- 
posed ‘ Sargino, ossia 1’ Allievo dell’ amorc * 
(1803), and ‘ Eleonora, ossia 1’ Amoro conjugale* 
(1804), the same subject w'hich Beethoven has 
immortalised in ‘ Fidelio.* In 1806 Paer accom- 
panied Napoleon to Warsaw and Posen, and in 
1807 was formally installed as his maitre do 
chapellc, and took up his abode in Paris. He 
composed the Bridal March for the Wedding 
of Napoleon with Josephine (Apr. 2, 1810). 
In 1812 he succeeded Spontini at the Italian 
Opera, to which ho remained attached until 
1827, in spite of many changes and disputes 
and of the pecuniary embarrassments which 
beset the theatre. He and Rossini were tem- 
porarily associated from 1824-26. During this 
period he produced but eight operas, including 
‘ Agneso * (1811), and ‘ Le Maitre de Chapello ’ 
(1821), none of which were marked successes. 
In 1831 he became a member of the Academie, 
and in 1832 director of the king’s chamber- 
music, as then reconstituted. 

As a man Pa#r was not beloved ; self-interest 
and egotism, servility to his superiors, and petty 
intrigues against his professional brethren, being 
faults commonly attributed to him. But as a 
composer he is one of the most important repre- 
sentatives of the Italian operatic school at the 
close of the 18th century. His invention ii 
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flowing, his melody suave and pleasing, his form 
oorrect, and in simple compositions finished, 
although not developed to the fullest extent. 
Like all the other Italian composers of his time 
he had the gift of true comedy. In lyric ex- 
pression he was also successful, as here his 
Italian love of sweet sounds stood him in good 
stead ; but he was completely wanting in the 
force and depth necessary for passionate, path- 
etic, or heroic music, and when such was required 
he fell back upon common opera phrases 
and stock passages. This is perhaps most 
apparent in the operas composed after he left 
Italy, when his acquaintance with German 
music, especially that of Mozart, may have 
influenced his style. His treatment of the 
orchestra was original and remarkable, and his 
instrumentation very effective. The partial 
success only of the operas composed during his 
stay in Paris is easily explained ; he had not 
sufficient means of expression to attempt French 
opera, and in Italian opera he could not contend 
with Rossini, whose genius, with its indifference 
to the trammels of form, and its exuberant 
melody, fairly captivated the public. Forty 
operas are enumerated in Q.-L, Paer also com- 
posed much for church and chamber — oratorios 
(T1 santo sepolcro,’ and ‘La Passione’), masses, 
motets, cantatas for one and more voices ; also 
instrumental music, a Bacchanalian symphony, 
etc., now of historical interest only. a. m. 
PAESIELLO, Giov., see Paisiello. 

PAGANINI, Niccolo (6. Genoa, Oct. 27, 
1782; d. Nice, May 27, 1840), violinist, first 
of virtuosi. 

Paganini’s father, Antonio, was connected 
in a humble capacity with the largo export 
shipping interests of Genoa. He was a 
musical enthusiast, played the mandoline with 
skill, and gave his son rudimentary instruction 
in violin-playing. The undue severity which 
characterised the child’s earliest training un- 
doubtedly undermined his fragile constitution. 
Had the future prince of violinists been en- 
dowed with less fervour for his art, the in- 
cidents of his home life might have cut short 
his artistic career; but, fortunately, he was 
imbued with a firm determination to become 
an artist, and his mother nourished the resolve 
by her frequent recital of a dream, wherein an 
angel had promised her that her son should 
become the greatest violinist in the world. 
Paganini swiftly exhausted the slender paternal 
musical knowledge, and was handed over to 
Servetto, a violinist in the theatre orchestra, 
and two years later became a pupil of Giacomo 
Costa, maestro di cappella of the Cathedral of 
St. Lorenzo. In 1793, at the age of 9, Paganini 
made his d6but at a concert given by the 
great singer Luigi Marchesi and the cantatrice 
Madame Albertinotti at the principal theatre 
of Genoa. He followed up this first appear- 
ance with a benefit concert, at which he was 


assisted in return by the same two artists. On 
both occasions he played his own variations 
upon the French patriotic air, ‘ La Carmagnole,* 
and roused his audience to a great degree of 
enthusiasm. These early successes served to 
strengthen his father’s crafty zeal on his behalf, 
and caused him to accept Costa’s proposition 
that the child should play a solo in church 
every Sunday. In after life Paganini attached 
much importance to the rigour of these weekly 
performances, which enforced the constant 
study of new works. While under Costa’s 
tuition the boy made the acquaintance of 
Francesco Gnecco, a distinguished operatic 
composer of the day, to whom he was indebted 
for much valuable advice. 

At length the time arrived when, in turn, 
Costa’s teaching became inadequate, and 
Paganini’s father decided to take his son to 
Alessandro Rolla, a celebrated violinist, con- 
ductor and composer then residing at Parma. 
The following advertisement, printed and cir- 
culated together with the play-bills of coming 
performances, gives a clue to the manner in 
which the funds were raised for the journey : 

* July 25, 1795, Nlocolo Paganini of Genoa, a boy 
already known to his country for his skill in handling 
the violin, having determined to study at Parma to 
improve his talents under the direction of the re- 
nowned Signor Holla, but lacking the means to do 
so, has adopted this plan, and has taken courage to 
beg ids compatriots to contribute towards this object, 
inviting them to come to tliis entertainment for his 
benefit/ 

The concert proving remunerative, Antonio 
Paganini and his son accordingly travelled to 
Parma, and, upon their arrival, presented 
themselves at Rolla’s residence. They found 
him ill in bed, and ponding his wife’s inquiry 
as to whether he would see them they were 
ushered into an adjoining room. On a table 
lay a violin and the composer’s latest concerto. 
At a command from his father Niccolo took 
up the instrument and played the music at 
sight with such wonderful precision that Rolla 
forgot his indisposition, and, raising himself 
in bed, eagerly demanded the name of the 
professor he had just heard. ‘ ’Tis a child,’ 
was the reply. But he would not believe this 
until Paganini was brought to him. * I can 
teach you nothing,’ he is reported to have said, 
and advised the father to take his son to Paer, 
for instruction in composition. However, Rolla 
did teach Paganini for several months ; and 
Paer being then in Germany the boy went to 
Paer’s master, Gliiretti, and during six months 
received three lessons a week from him. He 
composed twenty -four fugues, unaided by any 
musical instrument, and devoted much labour 
to the study of instrumentation. This ex- 
cellent knowledge of various instruments stood 
him in good stead some years later, when a 
wealthy Swedish amateur relieved Paganini’s 
poverty by rewarding him handsomely for a 
set of compositions for his favourite instrument, 
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th6 bassoon. He had complained that he 
could find nothing difficult enough for his 
ambitious talent, and the great virtuoso at 
once cleverly supplied the need. 

At the beginning of the year 1797 Paganini 
quitted Parma, and, accompanied by his father, 
made his first professional tour. He visited all 
the principal towns in Lombardy, and at each 
successive appearance enhanced his growing 
reputation. On his return to Genoa, he wrote 
his first compositions for the violin (this is not 
counting the lost work, which he composed at 
the age of 9), and filled his music with such 
novel technical difficulties that he was him- 
fiell compelled to study certain passages with 
assiduity. He was now almost 14, and, looking 
back on a childhood of ceaseless labour, he 
resolved to strike for freedom. The oppor- 
tunity arrived with the annual musical f^te 
celebrated on St. Martin’s day at Lucca. He 
entreated his father to allow him to go thither 
with his elder brother. The consent was at 
first withheld, but in the end he prevailed, and 
set forth upon his journey. Lucca hailed the 
young artist’s efforts with such unanimous 
applause that he extended his travels to Pisa 
and the neighbouring towns. 

At last, released from home restraint, and 
with but small knowledge of the world, Paga- 
nini’s nature became prone to welcome every 
form of licence, and to mistake licence for 
independence. On one occasion his losses at 
cards reduced him to the extremity of pawning 
his violin. In this condition he arrived at 
Leghorn to fulfil an engagement, and was at 
his wits’ end how to procure an instrument, 
when the kindness of a French merchant — 
Livron — ^relieved him of his difficulty, by lend- 
ing him a fine Joseph Guarnerius. After the 
concert Paganini essayed to return the instru- 
ment to its owner, but nothing would induce 
the amateur to accept it. ‘ No,’ he said ; ‘ my 
hands shall never profane the violin which 
your fingers have touched ; the instrument 
belongs to you.* Paganini, on a later occasion, 
gained another violin — a Stradivarius — ^from 
Posini the painter for his easy accomplishment 
of the artist’s challenge to play a certain 
difficult concerto at sight, but the Guarnerius 
was ever his most cherished possession. 

At this time Paganini’s career was chequered 
by many adventures. Art — love affairs — 
gambling — interrupted by long intervals of 
utter exhaustion, filled his life and put a severe 
straiTi upon his fragile constitution. At length 
an event happened which effectually cured him 
of his gambling propensities. A certain Prince 
had for some time coveted Paganini’s Guar- 
nerius violin, and, coming upon the virtuoso in 
great poverty, offered him 2000 francs for it. 
Paganini was sorely tempted to accept the 
offer, being inconveniently pressed by a debt of 
honour, but, as a last resource, resolved to risk 


his only available funds — thirty francs — at the 
gaming-table. After reducing the original sum 
to the perilous amount of three fiancs, fortune 
turned in his favour, and he won 160 francs. 
From that day he ceased to gamble, being 
convinced, as he said, ‘ that a gamester is an 
object of contempt to all well-regulated minds.* 

From 1801-04 Paganini resided at the 
Chateau of a lady of rank in Tuscany. During 
the absorption of this love affair he ceased to 
play in public, and devoted himself to the study 
of the guitar, for which he composed two sets 
of duets (opp, 2, 3), with violin. In after years 
the period of this amorous adventure was 
selected to give credence to sensational stories 
of his supposed imprisonment. Not until his 
arrival in Vienna in 1828 did he publicly 
challenge the calumny by issuing a manifesto, 
which was inserted in the leading Viennese 
journals, in Italian and German, on Apr. 10. 
In spite of this, his detractors continued to 
circulate rumours concerning his league with 
the devil, and similar fancies ; these followed 
him, and were repeated about him wherever 
he went. In Paris in 1830 he was greatly 
mortified by the sight of a picture of himself 
which depicted him in prison. Again he wrote 
a full statement, which was published in the 
lievue musicaUf in which he proved that the 
mistake was caused by the confusion of his 
name with a violinist called Durawoski, who 
had been arrested for conspiring to murder a 
wealthy priest. 

In 1804 Paganini*s love for the violin was 
reawakened by an acquaintance with Lo- 
catelli’s studies for the violin, and his ‘ Arte 
di nuova modulazione.’ He returned to Genoa, 
applied himself to assiduous study, and com- 
posed his two sets (opp. 4, 6) of three quartets, 
for violin, viola, guitar and violoncello, as 
well as a set of bravura variations for violin, 
with guitar accompaniment. In 1805 Paganini 
resumed his public appearances in Italy, 
everywhere creating a furore. In March of 
this year Napoleon’s sister — Elisa Bacecocchi, 
Princess of Lucca and Piombo — ^invited him 
to her court, and, in spite of his vow that he 
would ever remain unfettered by any regular 
post, induced him to accept that of director 
of her private music. She also conferred the 
rank of Captain of the Royal Bodyguard upon 
him, so that he might be admitted to all the 
court functions, and made him conductor of 
the Opera orchestra. The emoluments granted 
him at the court were so scanty that inference 
suggests sentimental reasons for his temporary 
resignation of the roving life he delighted in. 
While at the Piombo Court an ‘ affair ’ with 
a lady of rank whom he dared not approach 
publicly induced him to write hia ‘ Sc^ne 
amoureuse,* for two strings only. The lady 
was excessively touched with his performance, 
and ’ the Princess,’ says Paganini, 
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lauded me up to the skies ; and then said in her 
most gracious manner : “ You have just performed 
impossibilities on two strings ; would not a single 
string suffice for your tiUent ? ” I promised to make 
the attempt. The idea delighted me, and some 
weeks after f composed my military Sonata for the 
Q string entitled ** Napoleon,” which I performed on 
Aug. 25, before a numerous and brilliant court 
audience.’ 

Such a successful first attempt led to further 
developments of the original idea, until, by 
unremitting study, and the employment of the 
harmonic tones, Paganini succeeded in extend- 
ing the compass of the fourth string to three 
octaves. In 1808 Paganini obtained his Royal 
mistress’s permission to travel again, and, after 
seven years’ absence, revisited I^eghorn, the 
scene of his former triumphs. For some un- 
accountable reason he was at first received 
with coldness. Ho himself bos humorously 
related how, at the first concert, owing to his 
having run a nail into his heel, he came limp- 
ing on to the stage, at which the audience 
laughed. At the moment he began to play 
both the candles foil out of his music desk — 
another laugh. A string breaking after the 
first few bars of his solo caused more hilarity. 
But, when ho was seen to continue steadily, 
and play the piece upon three strings, tjie 
sarcastic ridicule of the audience was quickly 
transformed into wild applause. Paganini has 
often been accused of purposely using frayed 
strings, so that their effective snapping might 
show up his extraordinary powers in a 
more sensational manner. The strong vein of 
charlatanism which pervaded his mighty 
genius probably induced him to resort to this 
trick. * Paganini,’ says Sir Thomas Mooro in 
his Memories, 

‘abuses his powers; he could pLay divinely, and 
does so somctiines for a minute or two ; but tfien 
come his tricks and surprises, his bow In convulsions, 
and his eiiharmonics hkc tlie mewlmgs of an expiring 
cat.’ 

About the beginning of the year 1813 
Paganini severed the ties which bound him to 
the service of the Princess Klisa. The court 
had been transferred to Florence in 1809 — the 
Princess assuming the title of Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany ; and it was in that year that 
Bartollmo executed his famous bust of the 
virtuoso. At Bologna, in October of the same 
year, he made the acquaintance of Rossini, 
then on his way to Milan to write his opera 
‘ II Turco in Italia ’ ; and on the 29th of the 
same month Paganini's marvellous achieve- 
ments at a concert in Milan first made him 
renowned beyond Italy. He grew much at- 
tached to Milan, and gave no less than thirty- 
seven concerts there ; cloven took place alter- 
nately at La Scala and at the Teatro Coraccino ; 
and the rest, in the beginning of the year 1814, 
at the Teatro Re. In 1814, after returning to 
Romagna and giving some concerts there, he 
was prostrated for several months at Ancona 
by the internal malady which had first attacked 


him at Turin in 1808. While in Venice in 
1815 he first met Antonia Bianchi, the dancer, 
whose career was afterwards destined to be so 
closely allied with his. Writing to his friend, 
L. G. Germi, the lawyer, who managed the 
violinist’s financial affairs for him, he says, 

‘ I was not a little enamoured of the Signora at 
Venice, but letters reached me with such reports 
about her conduct tliat 1 can no longer think of 
speaking to her.' 

However, Paganini soon overcame his scruples, 
and Antonia Bianchi kept jealous guard over 
him for many years. Two years later (1816) 
he revisited Milan, anxious to hear the French 
violinist Lafont, who was giving concerts in 
that city. A certain measure of artistic 
rivalry sprang up between the two, and Lafont 
persuaded Paganini to give a concert at La 
Scala in conjunction with himself. Paganini 
placed the arrangement of the programme in 
the French violinist’s hands. In rtusounting 
the event, Paganini has modt^stly remarked, 

* Lafont probably surpassed me in tone, but the 
applause wliich followed my efforts convinced me 
thjit I did not suffer by comparison.* 

A similar rivalry exist (;d at a later date 
between the Polish violinist Lipiuski and 
himself. 

From Vienna to Pams. — While at Rome in 
1817 Paganini mot the Austrian Ambassador, 
Count Metternich, who invited him to come 
to Vienna. The weak state of his health, 
however, proved an obstacle to his plans, and 
j the wished -for journey to the north was 
deferred from time to time. In 1823 a more 
than usually severe attack of his malady nearly 
killed him. In 1826 Paganini’s son, Achillino, 
was born at Palermo, and two years later he 
separated from Antonia Bianchi, the mother 
of his child. After many years of devotion, 
this lady’s jealous temper had become so 
violent that this step became necessary. He 
paid the Bianchi 2000 Milanese scMdi for re- 
nouncing all rights to the child, and on Aug. 1, 
1828, Bianchi left liim for ever. On Mar. 29, 
Paganini gave his first concert in Vienna with 
prodigious success. AH the Vitmna news- 
papers teemed with unstinted praise of the 
virtuoso for two months. The public became 
absolutely intoxicated, a fever of admiration 
seized all classes of society. Hats, dresses, 
shawls, boots, perfumes, gloves, etc., appeared 
in the shop windows ‘ a la Paganini.’ Hia 
portrait was displayed everywhere ; his bust 
adorned the sticks of the Vienna dandies, and 
even dainty dishes were named after him. The 
Emperor conferred upon him the title of * Vir- 
tuoso of the Court,’ and the town presented 
him with the Gold Medal of St. Salvator. Aftel 
his triumphs in the Austrian capital, Paganini 
started upon a tour in Germany, everywhere 
creating a sensation. At Cassel ho gave two 
concerts at the theatre, which were attended 
with great interest by Spohr. The pure intona* 
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tion sustained by Paganini throughout his 
entire performance astonished the German 
violinist, but he was not altogether satisfied, 
being alternately charmed by his genius and 
disappointed by the mixture of power and 
childish tastelessness which he displayed. The 
two virtuosi dined together, and Paganini’s 
extravagant hilarity is said to have somewhat 
surprised the pedantic Spohr. Three years’ 
journeyings in Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Poland, Bavaria, Prussia, and the Rhenish 
provinces, terminated in Paris, 1831, where he 
gave his first concert at the Opera-House on 
Mar. 9. Here, again, wild enthusiasm greeted 
him, and he remained until May. 

Visit to England. — In that month he 
travelled to England, and made his d6but in 
London at the Opera-House on Friday, June 3. 
His appearance in London had been looked 
forward to on May 21,* but owing to the news- 
pai)er8 severely censuring the high prices 
demanded for admission the concert was put 
off until the artist yielded to the voice of the 
public, and definitely announced his intention 
of charging the accustomed prices.^ His 
English reception was full of warmth,® and 
even more curiosity was aroused by his 
personality in England than in other countries. 
He was annoyed by the * excessive and 
noisy admiration * to which he was subjected. 
People followed him and mobbed him, and 
frequently got in front of him in such a 
manner as to prevent his going either way. 
They addressed him in English, of which 
he knew not a single word, and even felt him 
to see if he were really flesh and blood. The 
sensation he produced in London was fuUy 
sustained during his subsequent tour in the 
provinces, Scotland and Ireland. Speaking of 
the high fees demanded by the virtuoso. The 
Constitution or Cork Advertiser (Aug. 25, 1831) 
remarks : 

‘ He h 18 been enfsapced by Sir George Smart at the 
Coruiiation, for widch he is to receive 1000 guineas. 
The proprietors of VauxhalJ Gardens offered him 
£1000 for three nigtits; the offer was refused, and 
when desired to name his terms his demand was 
£5000 lor twelve nights.’ 

Paganini remained in England until Juno 1832. 
He gave a farewell* concert at the Victoria 
Theatre on tho 17th of that month, and re- 
turned to his native country after an absence 
of six years, having made net profits which, 
in England alone, amounted to £16,000 or 
£17,000. The writer well remembers an old 
amateur who assisted at these concerts, con- 
cerning which the following punning rhyme 
was current : 

' Who are those who pay five guineas. 

To hear this tune of Paganini’s ? 

—Echo answers — ” Pack o’ ninnies.*’ * 

Last Y ears. — He invested part of his 

> See Th« Time*, .Tune 1, 1881. 

I See arooiinta In the Afhenmim, 1831. 

• Hie lut concert in England was at Portenoutb, Sept. 11, 1882. 

w. n. o. V. 


fortune in landed estates, purchasing, among 
other properties, the ‘ Villa Gajona * near 
Parma, where he decided to reside. Here he 
occupied himself with projects for the publica- 
tion of his compositions. Unfortunately he 
set such a high price on his manuscripts that 
even the publisher Troupenas — who was accus- 
tomed to pay large sums to Rossini, Auber and 
other celebrated composers — could not come 
to terms with him. The winter of 1833 was 
passed in Paris, and it was early in Jan. 1834 
that he invited Berlioz to write him a solo for 
his Stradivarius viola. From this request the 
symphony ‘ Harold en Italic * originated. It 
was performed for the first time at the Paris 
Conservatoire on Nov. 23, 1834, with Paganini 
as soloist. The following December the great 
artist was again in Italy, and on the 12th of 
that month played at the court of the Duchess 
of Parma, from whom he received the Im- 
perial Order of St. George. Paganini now 
began to enjoy the fruits of his fortune and 
w'orld-wide fame. In 1834-35 he played at 
rare intervals at charity concerts and for the 
relief of indigent artists. In 1836 he became 
involved in tho finances of tho * Casino 
Paganini,’ a gambling-house which was opened 
in Paris bearing his name. The Government 
refusing to grant an opening licence, the specu- 
lators were reduced to giving concerts to defray 
the expenses of the undertaking. The dis- 
astrous failure of the Casino cost Paganini 
50,000 francs and such health as was left him. 
At tho beginning of the year 1839 Paganini 
was in a dying state. Medical men advised 
him to remove to Marseilles, to which town 
ho accordingly went. His wonderful energies 
struggled with his failing strength ; he seemed 
to revive, and one day performed his favourite 
Beethoven quartet with all his old energy. 
The renewed vigour was, however, but fleet- 
ing ; a restless yearning to return to his native 
town seized upon him, and he travelled thither, 
anticipating favourable results from the sea 
voyage. From Genoa he fled to Nice, where he 
intended to pass the winter in recruiting his 
health. But his hopes were vain, Nice was 
destined to be his last abode. His malady 
progressed rapidly, the voice became almost 
extinct, and a shocking cough racked his frail 
body. On the last night of his life he was 
unusually tranquil, and his final effort was to 
stretch forth his hands for the violin which had 
been the faithful companion of his travels. 
Listeners have declared that his improvisation 
during these last hours was the most remark- 
able feat of his whole life. He was 66 years 
of age when he died, the immediate cause of 
his death being a disease of the larynx. By 
his wiU, made on Apr. 27, 1837, and opened 
on June 1, 1840, he left his son Achillino — 
legitimised by process of law — a fortune esti- 
mated at two millions (£80,000 sterling). Out 
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uf this sum two legacies of fifty and sixty 
thousand francs were to be paid to Paganini’s 
two sisters, and an annuity of 1200 francs to 
Antonia Bianchi. He requested that his burial 
should be without pomp. * I desire that no 
musicians play a Requiem for me ; and I 
bequeath my violin ^ to the city of Genoa where 
it may be perpetually kept.’ Independently of 
his wealth Paganini possessed some valuable in- 
struments — a Stradivarius, a Guarnerius of the 
smaller pattern, an excellent Amati, a Stradi- 
varius viola, and a bass of the same maker. 

By reason of certain superstitious rumours 
concerning him, and of the fact that he died 
without receiving the last rites of the Church, 
permission to inter his body in consecrated 
ground was withheld until five years after his 
death. An inquiry having then been con- 
cluded with regard to Paganini’s orthodoxy, 
his son, the Baron Achillino, defrayed the 
expenses of a solemn service to the memory of 
his father as ‘ Chevalier de St. George,* in the 
church of Steccata, belonging to that order of 
chivalry, in Parma. The body was finally laid 
in its last resting-place in the month of May 
1845, in the village church adjoining Paganini’s 
property, the Villa Gajona, near Parma. 

Personal Characteristics. — The extra- 
ordinary dexterity of his playing was sustained 
by his concert appearances entirely. George 
Harrys — an attache at the Hanoverian court, 
who acted as the virtuoso’s secretary for a 
year — asserts that Paganini never touched his 
violin in private save to test or tune it. * I 
have laboured enough to acquire my talent,’ 
was the violinist’s remark when questioned ; 
‘ it is time I should rest myself.* Sleep was 
a never-failing source of delight to him, but in 
eating and drinking he was extremely frugal. 
The state of his health required the strictest 
diet, and if he started on a journey early in the 
morning he frequently fasted nearly the whole 
day. Ordinarily a basin of soup or a cup of 
chocolate constituted his breakfast, and a cup 
of camomile tea his supper. 

For his son Achillino he cherished a tender 
affection, and many anecdotes of his wonderful 
patience and touching devotion to the child 
have been preserved. To his inferiors he was 
contemptuous and disdainful, and he was by 
no means subservient to people of rank and 
wealth. His tall skeleton figure, waxen narrow 
face, enshrined in long dark hair, usually 
provoked some ridicule, when he first appeared 
upon the platform, but a few bars of his 
sensational playing quickly won him the 
profound admiration of his audience. Sir 
Charles Hall4, who was introduced to Paga- 
nini in Paris, describes him as ‘ a striking, 
awe-inspiring figure,’ most difficult to converse 
with. When he wished the young pianist to 

1 The Guameriue, presenred in the Bala Boaaa of the Municipal 
Palace at Genoa. 


play he indicated his desire by a movement of his 
long hand, but otherwise sat rigid and taciturn. 

Few artists have ever aroused such a fund of 
gossiping scandal as did Paganini. His sup- 
posed present of 20,000 francs to his friend 
Berlioz on Dec. 18, 1838, astonished the world, 
for not the least of the accusations levelled 
against him was that of sordid avarice. As a 
matter of fact, the real donor was Armand 
Bertin, the wealthy proprietor of the JournaJ 
dee Debaia. Berlioz was a member of his staff ; 
ho had a high regard for his talents, and waa 
anxious to lighten his troubles. A certain 
delicacy of feeling suggested that such a gift 
would be more acceptable if offered as a tribute 
of admiration from one artist to another. He 
therefore persuaded Paganini to appear as the 
donor of this munificent gift. Only one or two 
of Bertin ’s friends were admitted into the secret, 
and Berlioz was always kept in ignorance of the 
true state of the matter.* 

Artistic Achievements. — As an executant 
Paganini created the difficulties ho performed. 
The disciple of no school, his concentration 
and perseverance alone produced the daring 
flights and brilliant technicalities which were 
destined to inaugurate the epoch of virtu- 
osity. Before Paganini artists had not dis- 
covered the utility of harmonics. Viotti, 
Rode, Kreutzer, employed natural harmonics 
for isolated effects, but the advantages of 
the stopped harmonic of every tone and half- 
tone on the violin remained unknown. It was 
these sounds that Paganini developed to such a 
remarkable degree. He alone estimated their 
varied functions : (1) in extending the compass 
of the vioHn ; (2) in adding charm and brilliance; 
(3) in the execution of high passages in double 
notes formerly reckoned to be impossible. The 
novelty of these effects, the facility with which 
he executed them, the sensational, though often 
exaggerated, expression he put into them, com- 
bined with his varied staccato and pizzicato 
passages, were the qualities which threw the 
W'hole of musical Europe into a paroxysm of 
wonder and admiration. His inventive talent 
also augmented his art. For instance, his 
diverse modes of tuning his violin had been 
employed in the early part of the 17th century 
by Biber (see Biber ; Soordatura), and the 
familiar custom of playing a melody on one 
string and an accompaniment upon another 
was developed by him into a variety of left-hand 
pizzicato accompaniments. But the combined 
pizzicato and arco runs, the chromatic slides 
with one finger, and the guitar effects, employed 
by later violinists, especially by Sarasate, were 
originated by Paganini. The quality of tone 
which he produced, even in the swiftest pass- 
ages, was true and pure, but it lacked the rich- 
ness so characteristic of Spohr or Baillot, and 
was wanting in tenderness. His excellences 

Lift and Latttn Vh . EdUi (1896). 
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in fact consisted in a combination of mechani- 
cal perfection, daring originality, and striking 
individuality. Outside his own particular 
genre he was unsuccessful. His performance 
of a concerto by Kreutzer in Paris scarcely 
rose above mediocrity, but in his own ‘Witches* 
Dance ’ {‘ Le Strcghe ’), the prayer from * Mose* 
on the G string, or the variations on ‘ Di tanti 
palpiti,’ etc., which were in accordance with his 
own peculiar style, he never failed to arouse 
the enthusiasm of his audience. Paganini’s 
care in guarding the secrets of his discoveries 
made him withhold the publication of his 
compositions, and to Ixi excessively wary of 
imparting his art to others. But sometimes 
caprice led him to interest himself in encourag- 
ing genius, as in the cases of Camillo Sivori, to 
whom, at the ago of six, he gave some lessons, 
and Catarina Calcagno, a little girl whom he 
instructed for a few months while in Genoa in 
1804. The mantle of Paganini’s greatness fell 
easily upon the shoulders of Sivoni (q'.r.),whose 
execution of Paganini’s B minor Concerto never 
failed to arouse fervent applause, but Catarina 
Calcagno, after astonishing Italy with the 
boldness of her style at the age of 15, is lost 
trace of after the year 1816. While it has been 
admitted that Paganini’s compositions and 
effects savoured of charlatanism, yet the revolu- 
tion which he caused in the art of violin-playing, 
and its lasting results, entitle him to rank 
amongst the greatest geniuses of his ago. 
Notwithstanding his triumphant successes in 
Germany (a curious testimony to this is in the 
fact that Schumann, Liszt and Brahms all 
founded remarkable pianoforte works on themes 
from Paganini) Spohr’s example held most sway 
in that country, but the French and Belgian 
schools reveal his influence at every point. 


MST OF COMPOSITIONS mBT-ISBEI) IN PACJANINT'S 
L1F10T1MI4 

Ventlquattro (’apried per violin* » solo dcdicati agli orUstl. op. 1. 

Bel Sonatl per violino e chitarra, op 2. 

Sei Sonatl per violino e chitarra., op 3. 

Tre gran Quarietti a violino, viola, chitarra, e violoncello, 
opp. 4 and 

POSTHUMOUS PUBLTSHKl) ( OMPOHITIONS 

Conenrto In E, op. 6 (posthumous op. 1>, The first roowment 
waa frequently iierformed hy ttilhelmj, with orchestral accompanl- 
ment. 

Concerto in B minor, op 7 (posthumous op. 2), with the celebrated 
Rondo k la (iochette. Orchestral accompaniment. 

‘ Le Strcghe ' (Witches' Dance, on an air bv Simone Mayr), op H 
^ostbumouii op. 3) Set of vaiiationa upon a theme taken from 
Sttssmaver’s ballet ' II noco di Benevento,' with orcliestial accom- 
paniment. VarlatloiiK on ‘ (lod save the King,’ with orchextral 
accompaniment, op. 0 (poHthuinoiis op. 4). 

‘ Le Camaval de Veiiise,’ Burlesque variations upon the popular 
Italian air, without accompaniment, op. 10 (posthumous op. S). 

* Moto perpetiio.’ .Allegro de Concert, op, 11 (posthumous op. 6). 
With orohestra. 

Variations upon Rossini’s air, ' Non jiiii mesta * from ' LaC'eneren- 
tola,’ op. 12 (posthumous op. 7) Vacations upon the air *DI 
tanti piuptU,' with orchestral part, op. 13 (riosthunious op. 8) 

Sixty variations in all keys upon the popular Genoese air ’ Baru- 
oaba,' with piano or guitar accompaniniont Written in f'.ruoa in 
Feb. 188.1, and dedicated to his friend M L G. Germi, op. 14 
(posthumous op. 9). 

Schumann and Liszt have each tiiin.'Crii>ed rikMnln.'a 'Tweiitv- 
four Caprices ’ for the piano, and h.-ih wiuieu tn ruts -eight 

variations npon a theme of Vag.ii Ini's The 'Blichco’ llanee’ 
waa arranged for piano by J. B. Cramer in 1832 ; for violoncello by 
R. E. Backmuld In 1877, and for concertina and piano by R. 
Blagrove. Paganini's ias* wait/, written at Nice. Mav 1840, was 
transcribed for the piano by H. llerz, London, 1840. David edited 
the two concertos, and Alard Included excerjita from Paganini 
in his ■ Mattres classlnues,' 1862. Other tnmscriptions have been 
made by W. V. Wallace., Henri Idonard, M. Ilamboturg, L. Auer 
Pauer, ete. 
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PAGE, John {d. London, Aug. 1812), a tenor 
singer, was elected a lay -clerk of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, Dec. 3, 1790. He resigned 
the appointment Nov. 9, 1795, having for some 
time previously officiated as deputy at the 
Chapel Royal and St. Paul’s. In 1800 he edited 
and published ‘ Harmonia sacra ; a collection 
of anthems in score, selected from the most 
eminent masters of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries,’ ^ 3 vols. fol. ; an excellent work 
supplementary to the collections of Boyce and 
Arnold. On Jan. 10, 1801, upon the resignation 
of Richard Bellamy, ho was appointed a vicar- 
choral of St. Paul's. In 1804 he issued ‘ A 
Collection of Hymns by various composers, 
with 12 Psalm tunes and an Ode composed by 
Jonathan Battishill.’ Also ‘ Festive Harmony ; 
a collection of the most favourite Madrigals, 
Elegies, and Glees, selected from the works of the 
most eminent composers.’ In 1806 he published 

* The Burial Service, Chant, Evening Service, 

Dirge and Anthems appointed to bo performed 
at the funeral of Lord Nelson Jan. 9, 1806, 
composed by Dr. Croft, Pureell, Dr. Greene, 
Attwood and Handel.’ In 1808 he joined 
William Sexton, organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in the publication of a selection from 
Handel’s Chandos Anthems, in a mutilated 
torm. w. H. H. 

PAGIN, ANDBi: Noel (6. Paris 1721), violin- 
ist, favourably mentioned by Dr. Burney,* was 
a puj)il of Tartini, having travelled to Italy in 
his youth with the object of studying under the 
great Italian. In 1 750 he returned to Paris and 
performed at the Concert Spirituol, with a suc- 
cess which unfortunately was not enduring. Ho 
accepted an appointment — bearing an annual 
stipend of £250 a year — ^in the Due de Cler- 
mont’s household, and frequently took part in 
soirees given by musical amateurs. 

ComposltioiiB. — Six Sonatas with bass (Paris, 1748), dedicated 
to Prince de Grdnhrrgbeni . The same, with harrislchord accompani- 
ment, London, 1770. The adagrlo of the Sixth Sonata appears 
under No. ]39 in Cartier's ‘ Ecole de violon,' and Sonata No. 6 
la included In Alard’s ’ Les Maltres olasslques.* 

E. H.-A. 


1 The rullectlon consisted almost entirely of late I7th and 18th 
oeutiiry works. A full list of contents was published in previous 
editions of this Dictionary. o. 

* Present State of Musig in Pranee and Jtalg. p. 49. 
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PAGLIACCI, opera in 2 acts (said to bo 
founded on an actual incident), wordis and music 
by Ruggiero Leoncavallo. Produced Teatro 
del Verme, Milan, May 21, 1892 ; Covent Gar- 
den, May 19, 1893 ; New York, Grand Opera 
House, June 15, 1893 ; in English, Kouseby 
Opera Co., Leicester, 1893. Known in 
Germany as * Bajazzi,’ and in Ifrance as 
‘ Paillasse.’ 

PAGLIABDI, Giovanni Majeua (6. Florence, 
mid- 17th cent.), maestro di cappella to the 
Duke of Tuscany, 2rid half of 17th cent. ; to 
the church of Gesh di Genova, Rome, c. 1663 ; 
to S. Apollinare, Rome, 1666. Ho composed 
operas, melodramas, motets, sacred songs, 
vocal duets, etc. {Q.-L.). 

PAHISSA, Jaimk (6. Barcelona, Oct. 7, 1880), 
Spanish composer, a pupil of Morera, who has 
written opoms, symphonic works and numerous 
pieces for PF. His opera ‘ La preso dc Llcida * 
(1906), founded on a Catalan ballad, brought 
him fame. Ho followed it with ‘ Canigo ’ (1910), 
also on a ballad subject, * Gala Placidia ’ (1913), 

‘ Lia Morisca ’ (1919) and ‘ Marianela ’ (1922). 

J. B. T. 

PAINE, John Knowles (6. Portland, Maine, 
U.S.A., Jan. 9, 1839 ; d. Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 
26, 1906), American organist and composer, and 
for twenty years professor of music at Harvard 
University, received his earliest musical in- 
struction from Hermann Kretschmar in the 
city of his birth. 

In 1858 he went to Berlin, where for three 
years he studied in the Hocbschule fur Musik 
under Haupt, Wieprecht and Teschner. He 
had chosen the organ to be his solo instrument, 
and became so proficient that he gave organ 
concerts in several German cities before return- 
ing to his native land in 1861. Going back to 
the United States he gave organ ooncerte and 
taught. There was at the time no chair of music 
in any American university (see Degrees in 
Music : American Universities). On Mar. 29, 
1862, Pain© was appointed instructor in music 
at Harvard University to serve for the remainder 
of the year, and on June 2, 1873, assistant pro- 
fessor of music to serve from Sept, 1 of that 
year. After two years, during which time he 
laboured zealously to win recognition for his 
art in scholastic circles by giving lessons in 
harmony and counterpoint (music having been 
raised to the dignity of an elective study at 
Harvard in 1870-71), he was appointed full 
professor (Aug. 30, 1876), being the first in- 
cumbent of a chair of music in an American 
university. From 1862-82 he also served as 
ooUoge organist. He received the honorary 
degree of M.A. from Harvard in 1869, and that 
of D.Mus. from Yale in 1890, He resigned his 
professorship in May 1905, to take effect the 
following September, and died after a very brief 
illness. A minute on his Ufo and services which 
appeared in the Harvard University OazeUe, on 
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June 1, 1906, mentioned his services in the 
following words : 

* Prom the beginning of his career as a teacher, hs 
regarded it as a sacred duty to justify the recognition 
of music as an aciideinic study, and to familiarise the 
College public with the best music. For years it was 
his practice to supplement his regular instruction by 
a scries of pianoforte recitals of the works of tiie 
great masters, prefacing each work with a few well- 
chosen remarks about the personality of the composer 
and the sigmfleance of Ins music. These recitals, 
given in the evening in the lecture-room of Boylston 
Hall, were always well attended by students, to many 
of whom they furnished the first opportunity to hear 
classical music.’ 

Paine was neither a rapid nor a voluminous 
composer, and his significant works are all in 
the larger forms. A Mass in D was performed 
by the Hingakademie in Berlin under his direc- 
tion in Feb. 1867. In 1873 he attracted atten- 
tion by producing, first in Portland and then 
in Boston (Handel and Haydn Society), an 
oratorio entitled ‘ St Peter.’ A symphony in 
C minor followed, which Theodore Thomas 
{q.v.) took into his repertory in 1876 as he did 
later another symphony in A entitled ‘ Spring,’ 
op. 23 (1880), and a symphonic poem entitled 
‘ An Island Fantasy ’ (1882). It was also duo 
to the interest of Thomas that Paine composed 
a cantata entitled ‘ A Song of Promise ’ for the 
Cincinnati Festival of 1888. During the first 
two decades of his creative career Paine was an 
uncompromising exemplar of conservatism in 
musical composition, but liberal notions found 
expressions in the music to ‘Oedipus Tyrannus,’ 
especially the truly noble introduction written 
for a performance of Sophocles’s tragedy under 
the auspices of Harvard University’s Depart- 
ment of the Classics in May 1881. After the 
first performance's at the Sanders Theatre the 
tragedy was given in English with Paine’s music 
at public tlieatres in Boston and New York. 
For the Harvard Classical Club’s performance 
of the ‘ Birds ’ of Aristophanes in 1901, Paine 
also wrote incidental music. For the Cen- 
tennial Exposition held in Philadelphia in 1876 
he mode a setting of a hymn written by the 
poet Whittier, for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 a ‘ Columbus March and 
Hymn,’ and for the Exposition held in St. Louis 
in 1904 to celebrate the Louisiana Purchase a 
* Hymn of the West,’ the words by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Of his other works in the 
larger forms mention may be made of an 
overture, ‘ As You Like It ’ ; a symphonic poem 
‘ The Tempest ’ ; three cantatas, ‘ Phoebus Arise ’ 
(1882), ‘ The Realm of Fancy,’ words by Keats 
(1882), and ‘ The Nativity,’ words by Milton, 
composed for tlie Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston in 1883. h. e. k. 

PAISIBLE {b. Paris, 1746 ; d. St. Petersburg, 
1781), violinist, was a pupil of Gavini^s, through 
whose influence he betiame a member of the 
orchestra of the Concert Spirituel, and one of 
the musicians attached to the household of the 
Duchesse do Bourbon Conti. Imbued with an 
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enthusiastic and hopeful disposition, Paisible’s i 
youthful ambition led him to throw up these 
posts and travel. After visiting the principal 
French towns, he rambled through the Nether- 
lands and Germany as far as St. Petersburg, 
where his previous triumphant successes led 
him to hope for an appearance before the 
Empress Catherine. Owing, however, to the 
intrigues of Antonio Lolli, who was then 
attached to the Imixirial court, his endeavours 
to be heard were frustrated. Two public con- 
certs which he gave failed to attract attention. 
Much disheartened he entered the service of a 
Russian Count, with whom ho travelled to 
Moscow. This resource lasted but for a short 
time. He gave further concerts, but with dis- 
couraging results, and at length, distracted by 
misfortune and crippled with debts, he shot 
himself at St. Petersburg. His touching 
farewell letter left instructions that his valuable 
violin should be sold towards defraying his 
debts. Published compositions : 

Two violin eonrertoM, op. 1, Paris ; six string quartets, op. 2, 
London ; six ditto, op. 3, Paris. E H -A 

PAISIBLE (Peasable), James (d. London, 
1721), resident in London in the latter part 
of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century, 
was a member of the King's Band of Music. He 
compbsed overtures and act tunes for the fol- 
lowing pieces — ‘ King Edward the Third,’ 1691; 

‘ Oroonoko ’ and ‘ The Spanish Wives,’ 1696 ; 

* The Humours of Sir John Falstaff,* Henry IV., 
Part i., 1700 ; ‘ She would and she would not,* 
1703 ; and ‘ Love’s Stratagem.’ Some of these 
were ‘ performed before Her Majesty and the 
new King of Spain.’ He also wrote Duets for 
flutes, published in ‘ Thesaurus musicus,’ 1693- 
1696 ; and Sonatas and other pieces for flutes 
published at Amsterdam. He 

assisted St. Evromond in composing music for 
the Duchess of Mazarine’s concerts at Chelsea. 

Various information, including Paisible’s will, 
has been collected by W. J. Lawrence and pub- 
lished in Mu 8, Ant. ii. 57 and 241 ; iii. 117, 
iv. 191. w. H. H. 

PAISIELLO (Paesiello), Giovanni 
(6. Taranto, May 9, 1741 ; d. Naples, June 6, 
1816), eminent composer of the Italian school 
was the son of a veterinary surgeon at Taranto. 
At 6 years old he entered the Jesuit school 
at Taranto, where he attracted notice by the 
beauty of his voice. The elements of music 
were taught him by one Carlo Presta, a priest 
and tenor singer, and he showed such talent 
that his father, who had intended to educate 
him for the legal profession, abandoned this 
idea, and succeeded in obtaining admission for 
him in 1764 to San Onofrio, at Naples, where he 
received instruction from the veteran Durante* 
and afterwards from Cotumacci and Abos. 

During his nine years of studentship, Pai- 
siello’s powers were exercised on church music, 
but in 1765 he indulged in the composition of a 


dramatic intermezzo, which, performed at the 
little theatre of the Oonservatorio, revealed 
where his real talent lay. The piece pleased so 
much that its composer was summoned to 
Bologna to write two comic operas, ‘ La Pupilla’ 
and ‘ II mondo a Rovescio ’ ; which inaugu- 
rated a long series of successes in all the chief 
Italian towns. At Naples, where Paisiello 
finally took up his abode, he found a formidable 
rival in Piccinni, and later, when Piccinni had 
departed to Paris, in Cimarosa. The enthusi- 
astic reception mot with by his own operas, and 
by ‘ L’ idolo cinese ’ (1767) in particular, was 
iusuflicient to set him at ease while his own 
supremacy was at all in danger. He seems all 
his life to have regarded every possible rival 
with jealous dislike, and on more than one 
occasion to have stooped to intrigue, not only 
to ensure his own success, but to defeat that of 
others. 

In 1776, on the invitation of the Empress 
Catherine, who offered him a splendid salary, 
Paisiello left Naples for St. Petersburg. Among 
a number of operas written there must be men- 
tioned ‘ II barbiere di Siviglia ’ (c. 1780), one of 
his best works, and to which a special interest 
attaches from its effect on the first representa- 
tion of Rossini’s opera of the same name. 
Coldly received when performed at Romo (after 
PaisieUo’s return from Russia), it ended by 
obtaining so firm a hold on the affections of the 
Roman public that the attempt of another 
composer to write a new ‘ Barber * was re- 
garded as sacrilege, nor would this audience at 
first give oven a hearing to the famous work 
which finally consigned its predecessor to 
oblivion. 

After eight years in St. Petersburg, Paisiello 
returned to Italy, stopping at Vienna on his 
way back, where he wrote twelve ‘ symphonies ’ 
for Joseph II., and an opera ‘ II r6 Teodoro,’ 
(1784) containing some of his best music. ‘ II 
Marchese di Tulipano,’ written for Rome, was 
played in London, Jan. 21, 1786 (under Cheru- 
bini, who added six airs of his own) and enjoyed 
for years a European popularity. He was 
named, about 1784, maestro di cappclla to 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples, and during the next 
thirteen years produced several of the works by 
which he became most widely known, notably 
*I zingari in fiera’ (1789), ‘ Nina, o la Pazza 
d’Amore ’ (1789), and ‘ La molinara.’ In 1797, 
on the death of General Hocho, Paisiello wrote 
a Funeral March, to order, for Napoleon, then 
General Buonaparte, who always showed a 
marked predilection for this composer’s music, 
and now gave preference to his work over one 
by Cherubini. 

When, in 1799, the Republican government 
was declared at Naples, Paisiello accommodated 
himself to the new state of things, and was re- 
warded oy the post of * Director of the National 
Music.* At the Restoration he naturally found 
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liimself out of favour with his old patrons, and 
lost his former appointment. After two years 
he succeeded in getting it back again, but this 
had hardly come about when the First Consul 
demanded the loan of his favourite musician 
from the King of Naples to organise and direct 
the music of his chapel. Paisicllo was accord- 
ingly despatched to Paris, where Buonoparte 
treated him with a magnificence rivalling that 
of Catherine of Russia, and an amount of favour 
that excited frantic jealousy in the resident 
musicians, especially Mehul and Cherubini, who 
did not care for Paisiello’s music, and whom he 
punished by bestowing on their enemies all the 
patronage at his disposal. 

He was occupied chiefly in writing sacred 
compositions for the First Consul’s chapel, but 
in 1803 he gave an opera, ‘ Proserpine,’ which 
was not a success. This probably determined 
him next year to beg for permission to return 
to Naples, on the plea of his wife’s iU-health. 
It was granted, although unwillingly, by 
Napoleon, who desired him before leaving to 
name his successor, when ho surprised every one 
by designating Lesueur, who was then almost 
unknown and in destitute circumstances. 

On Paisiello’s return to Italy he was endowed 
with a considerable pension, was re-established 
in his old place at Naples, and was maintained 
in it by Joseph Buonaparte, and after him by 
Murat. But the favour he enjoyed under 
Napoleonic dynasties inevitably brought him 
once more into trouble when the Bourbons re- 
turned. He then lost all the pensions settled 
on him by the various crowned heads he had 
served. Ho retained, it is true, his salary at 
the Royal Chapel, but this, after the luxury he 
had known, was poverty. Anxiety had under- 
mined his health, and he suffered a fresh blow 
in the loss of his wife, in 1815. He did not long 
survive her. 

Paisicllo composed about a hundred operas, 
and at least as many other works, of different 
kinds. Expression, within certain restricted 
limits, was Paisiello’s strong point. All his airs 
are remarkable for simplicity and grace, and 
some have considerable charm, such as * Nel 
cor pih non mi sen to ’ in the ‘ Molinara,’ long 
known in England as * Hope told a flattering 
tale,’ and destined to survive still longer owing 
to the variations on it written by Beethoven. 
Some of his music is tinged with mild melan- 
choly, os in ‘ Nina ’ (a favourite part of Pasta’s), 
but it is never tragic ; or with equally mild 
bonhomie, as in the ‘ Zingari in fiera,’ but it is 
never genuinely comic. It has great purity of 
style. No bravura songs for prime donne do we 
find in these operas. No doubt his simple airs 
received embellishment at the hands of singers ; 
we know that the custom prevailed, at that 
time, to such an extent as to determine Rossini 
to write down all his own fioriture for himself. 
This may account for the degree of repetition to 


be found in Paisiello’s pieces. Trios, quartets, 
etc. enter largely into his works, and he was 
among the first, if not the first, to introduce con- 
certed finales into serious opera. In his orches- 
tration he arrives at charming effects through 
very simple means ; it is distinguished by 
clearness and good taste, and by the indepen- 
dent parts given to the instruments. 

For a complete list of Paisicllo’s compositions 
the reader is referred to Q.-L. Besides the 
operas, there are eight masses and other church 
pieces ; fifty-one instrumental pieces. F. A. m. 

Bibl.— HBK tfARii Abekt. Pai$iellot Buffakunst und ihrt Bezie- 
hunffar <w Mo:art. AM. i^, . Krancbbou Babberio, I primi 

died annl di vita artitUea dl Patalello, K.M.t. 1922, Ibbc. 2, pp. 
264-76 : Abdbba Deu.a Curte, Salteeento Ualiano. Paitielio. 
V aatatiea murieaU di P. Metasiano, pp. 372 (Turin, 1022). 

PAIX, Jacob (6. Augsburg, 1666 ; d. there, 
c. 1590), son of Peter Paix, organist of St. 
Anne’s. The family are supposed to have come 
originally from the French Netherlands. J acob 
Paix became organist at Lauingen, where in 
1583 he published an Organ Book with the 
title, 

' Bin Bdibn Nuiz und gebr&uchlich Orgel-Tabulatur. Darinuen 
etlich der berdmbteu Koinponisten bcHte Moteten mit 12, H, 7, 6, 
5, und 4 Stinuneu auserlesen, dienelben auf all fUrnemen Festa dea 
anzen Jobrs und zu dem Chormaa gesetzt. Zuletzt auch allerhand 
er schdnsten Lleder Pass' e' mezzo und dAntz, alle mit grossem 
Fleiss coloriert . . 

In this work Paix shows himself as one of the 
school of German colourists in organ-writing, 
who busied themselves in transcribing vocal 
pieces for the organ in a purely mechanical 
fashion, breaking up the melody throughout 
into the same monotonous figure of four notes 
without the slightest attempt at any variety of 
movement. A sjiecimen of his manner of 
‘ colouring ’ Palestrina’s motet, ‘ 0 beata et 
gloriosa Trinitas,’ may be seen in Schlecht, 
Oeschichte der Kirchenmusik, Ex. 63. But the 
work also contains two fantasias and two 
French canzonas, which being free from this 
purely mechanical ‘ colouring,* have greater 
artistic value. One of them is given in 
Schlecht, Ex. 64. (See also Ritter, Oeschichte 
der Orgelmusik, pp. 106-7, etc.) In his preface 
Paix gives some useful hints on fingering, 
recommending the freer use of the thumb, etc. 
Other works of Paix are mentioned in Q.-L., 
among them two Missae Parodiao on motets by 
Mouton and Crecquillon, a 4 and 6 respectively. 
Paix would seem to have been the first to adopt 
the designation Missa Parodia for this class of 
work. In 1583 Paix is also mentioned as being 
organist at Augsburg. j. B. M. 

PALADILHE, Emile (6. Montpellier, Her- 
ault, June 3, 1844; d. Paris, Jan. 8, 1926) 
entered the Conservatoire at the age of 9, under 
the protection of Hal6vy, and studied hard, 
carrying off the first piano prize in 1867, and 
the organ-prize and Prix de Rome in 1860. 
The cantata which won him the latter distinc- 
tion, ‘IjO Czar Ivan IV,’ he neither printed 
nor sent to the library of the Conservatoire, 
doubtless from the consciousness that it was 
an immature work. The specimens of his 
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composition received by the Institut duhng his 
stay in Italy gave a favourable idea of his 
powers, but on his return to Paris he had great 
difficulty in obtaining a libretto. At length 
attention was drawn to his merits, and he 
obtained Copp^e’s one-act piece, ‘ Le Passant,* 
which was produced at the Op6ra-Comique, 
Apr. 24, 1872, and the taking song, ‘ La Man- 
dolinata,’ from it obtained a wide popularity. 
Notwithstanding the favourable reception of 
the music, sung by Mme. Galli-Mari6 and 
Marguerite Priola,^ three years passed before 
the appearance of ‘ L’ Amour africain ’ (Opera- 
Comique, May 8, 1876), in two acts. The libretto 
of this, by Legouve, was not approved, and the 
music was condemned as laboured. Never- 
theless many of the numbers boar traces not 
only of solid musicianship, but of spontaneous 
and original melody. 

Paladilhe’s first important work was * Suz- 
anne * (Dec. 30, 1878), an op6ra-comique in 
three acts. Hero we find something beyond 
mere ingenuity in devising effects ; the 
melodies are graceful and refined, and show an 
uncon vontionality of treatment which is both 
charming and piquant. It had, however, but 
a moderate success in spite of the merit of its 
first act, a delicately treated idyll, and the 
young composer turned his attention to the 
concert-room, and produced a work entitled 
‘ Fragments symphoniques ’ at the Concerts 
Populaires, Mar. 6, 1882. It is a composition 
of no extraordinary merit, but some of the songs 
which he wrote at the time arc exceedingly 
graceful. On Feb. 23, 1885, his ‘ Diana ’ was 
brought out at the Opera-Comique, but only 
played four times. The libretto was con- 
sidered dull and childish, and the music heavy 
and crude. Undismayed by this failure, 
Paladilhe set to work on a grand opera 
on Sardou’s drama ‘ Patrie.’ Legouv6, who 
always showed an almost paternal affection 
for Paladilhe, and who was anxious to make 
amends for the failure into which he had 
led the composer by his libretto of ‘ L’ Amour 
africain,’ obtained for him from Sardou the 
exclusive right of composing the music. The 
work was given at the Opera, Dec. 20, 1886, 
and at the time was successful. It was given 
at Hamburg as * Vaterland * in 1889, and at La 
Scala, Milan, as * Patria,’ in 1895. In Jan. 
1881 he was decorated with the L6gion 
d’Honneur. In 1892 his ‘ Saintes Maries de 
la mer,* a lyric drama, was produced at Mont- 
pellier, and he was made a member of the 
Institut (Acad4mie dcs Beaux-Arts in 1892), 
in succession to Guiraud. Two masses and 
a symphony are among his non-dramatic 
compositions. A* J. 

PALADINI, Giovanni Paolo, of Milan 
(early and mid -16th cent.), a lutenist who 
appears to have lived in France. He wrote a 

1 jnttmiaing aingw vho died yoanf. 


book of * chansons, fantaisies, pavanes, gail- 
lardes et la bataille * for lute tablature, pub- 
lished by Jacques Modeme at Lyons ; and 1. 

‘ livre de tablature de luth, conten. fan- 
taisies, motetz,’ etc., with instructions for the 
tablature of the lute, Lyons, 1560. 

PALAZZOTTO - TAGLIAVIA, Giosbppb 
( 16th-17th cent.) ; D.D. and Archdeacon of 
Cefalu in Sicily. He composed 2 books of 
madrigals 5 v. (1617, 1620), also a Ricercare in 
B. Cali’s Hiccrcaro of 1605 (Q.-L.). 

PALESTRINA, Giovanni Pierluigi da 
(6. 1625/26 ; d. Romo, Feb. 2, 1694), takes the 
name by which he is generally knoinm from the 
place of his birth, the small cathedral town of 
Palestrina in the Roman Campagna, one of the 
seven suffragan episcopal sees of the Diocese 
of Rome. In Latin dedications and letters the 
composer usually signed his name Joannes 
Petraloysius (or Petrus Aloysius) Praenestinus, 
Praeneste being the ancient classical name of 
the modern Palestrina. Many of his early 
secular compositions appeared in collections 
under the diminutive pet name of Giannetto. 
Formerly there was the greatest uncertainty 
as to the year of his birth, various dates being 
given, ranging from 1514-29. Haberl first 
discovered an inscription which pointed to 
1626 approximately as year of birth, and late 
writers * have produced evidence which points 
to 1525. 

The old tradition that Palestrina was of very 
humble origin is now refuted by the discovery 
that his parents, Sante Pierluigi and Maria 
Gismondi,® occupied a fairly good social position 
in Palestrina as owners of houses and lands. 
The other tradition of his early association 
with the great Church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
in Rome is so far confirmed by the appearance 
of the name ‘Joannes de Pelestrina’ in the 
church archives as one of six choir boys in 
1637 under the care of a chaplain and choir- 
master. It further appears that a certain 
Firmin Le Bel was appointed choirmaster in 
1640, which induces Casimiri to surmise that 
Firmin Le Bel is the real Gaudio Mel of latei 
Roman tradition, Palestrina’s master in the art 
of musical composition.* But though Le Bel 
may have instilled into the youthful chorister 
some of the elements of musical science, it may 
seriously be doubted whether Palestrina con- 
tinued under his tuition afterwards for instruc- 
tion in composition. Another solution of the 
mystery surrounding the name of Gaudio Mel 
is possible. Firmin Le Bel hardly corresponds 
to the description of Palestrina’s teacher given 
by Antimo Liberati, who, writing in the year 
1686, is the only source for the name Gaudio 

* See K. Welnmann, PtOeglrituu Oobvrtitaff, 1916. Caalmlrl 
believed that he hod succeeded tn establishing the precise date as 
May 9.. 1625, and published the discovery In his periodical, iVele 
d’ AreMvio, but frankly admitted In a subsequent number that be 
bad been deceived. See Note d' ArehMo, June 1924 

3 PYom A. CsmetU’s Palettrim (1925) it appears that Marla 
Qismondi was stepmother to the composer; Bante's first wUa 
Falma, dying in 1586. 

4 Oaalmlrl, Nmtd doeumenU, etc., p. 17. 
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Mel. This teacher is described as being a 
Flemish musician of great talent and master of 
a very graceful and polished style, who opened 
a school of music in Rome from which pro- 
ceeded many excellent musicians, and chief 
among them Palestrina. This description 
points to Arcadelt more than to any one else, 
and Arcadelt was a prominent member of the 
Sistine Chapel Choir from 1540-49. We may 
account for the substitution of the name 
Gaudio Mel by the fact that Goudimel, though 
never in Romo, was afterwards the editor of a 
volume of compositions by Arcadelt, and may 
thus have been confused with him by Libcrati, 
and the transformation of the name Goudimel 
into Gaudio Mel is easier to bo explained than 
that of Firmin Le Bel. We might therefore 
hazard the conjecture that when, as an old 
record says, Palestrina returned to Rome in 
1540 for the study of music, it was to place 
himself under the tuition of a real master of 
musical composition Hke Arcadelt between that 
date and 1644. However this may be, there 
can be little doubt of the fact that the Fleming 
Arcadelt and the Spaniard Morales, who was 
also in the Sistine Chapel Choir to 1545, were 
Palestrina’s first models in the development of 
his own particular style, Arcadelt standing to 
him in somewhat of the same relation as 
Perugino to Raphael, and Morales as Signorelli, 
or some other of that school. 

On October 28, 1644, the Cathedral Chapter 
of his native town engaged Palestrina as 
organist and choirmaster, assigning him the 
revenues of a canonry. His duties were to 
play the organ on festivals, to sing daily in the 
choir at Mass, Vespers and Compline, and to 
instruct the canons as well as the boys in 
singing and the musical art generally. In 1547 
he married Lucretia de Goris, who brought 
him some considerable accession of worldly 
means. What music Palestrina may have 
written at this time we have no means of 
knowing. Before the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury composers had hardly begun to publish 
works on their own account. Morales was one 
of the first to do so by his books of masses 
published at Rome in 1544. But musical 
works usually circulated in manuscript for 
some time before the music-printers obtained 
copies for publication with or without the 
sanction of the composers. A work which 
there seems good reason for taking to be one 
of Palestrina’s earliest works is a Mass a 5, 
which only appeared in print as late as 1592 
in a collection of * Missae dominicales ’ pub- 
lished at Milan under the editorship of a 
Carmelite friar Giulio PelUni, who seems to 
have been an early acquaintance of the com- 
poser. This Mass is partly based on themes 
from the plain-song Mass ‘ Orbis Factor,’ and 
in the Gloria and Credo there is the peculiarity 
ef the alternation of Palestrina’s music with 


passages sung in simple plain-song, an earl}^ 
style of Mass composition. 

On Feb. 7, 1660, the Bishop of Palestrina, 
Cardinal Gian Maria del Monte, was elected 
Pope, and assumed the name of Julius 111. in 
memory of his former patron Julius II. At 
his instance Palestrina was recalled to Rome 
in September 1551 to become choirmaster of 
the Cappella Giulia, the choir in connexion with 
St. Peter’s founded by Julius II. to bo a 
nursery of native singers for the Sistine Chapel 
in the Vatican, where foreign singers had 
hitherto predominated. In token of gratitude 
for his appointment Palestrina in 1644 pub- 
lished his ’ First Book of Masses ’ with a dedica- 
tion to the Pope, in which with flattering 
allusions to the Pope’s encouragement of 
music, he also refers to the care he himself had 
bestowed on the composition of those masses 
(‘ exquisitioribus rhythmis *) to make them 
worthy of the occasion. This book contains 
4 masses a 4 and one a 5. The first Mass in it 
is a further flattering tribute to the Pope, not 
only by its title, ‘ Ecce sacerdos magnus,’ but 
by the use which the composer makes of the 
whole text as well as of the musical theme of 
the plain-song Antiphon, which begins with 
these words. Thus while in the greater part 
of the Mass one or other voice sings in long 
sustained notes of plain-song the words, ‘ Ecce 
sacerdos magnus qui in diobus suis placuit 
Deo et inventus est justus,’ the other voices 
sing the ordinary words of the Mass in free, 
quicker counterpoint. Another feature of this 
Mass is the use of the devices of proportional 
notation in the Hosanna and Agnus. The 
other masses a 4 in this book are ‘ 0 regem 
coeli,* ‘ Virtute magna,’ these two based on 
themes taken from motets beginning with 
these words by Andreas de Silva, a former 
composer to the Papal Chapel, and ‘ Gabriel 
Archangelus,’ similarly based on a motet by 
Verdelot. This seems to show the interest 
Palestrina took in the works of his Flemish 
predecessors. The Mass a 6 is entitled ‘ Ad 
coenam agni providi,’ and is based on a later 
Roman form of plain-song tune to the Easter 
Hymn beginning with these words. The tune 
in this form is not in accordance with older 
manuscripts of plain-song, and has therefore 
been rejected from the revised Vatican edition 
of the Antiphonal, but it suited Palestrina’s 
purpose for polyphonic setting. It is given 
complete, note by note, in the soprano part of 
the Christe Eleison and the Benedictus. In 
the rest of the Mass two of the voices sing in 
canon diapente or subdiapente. It is interest- 
ing to note in the first Agnus of this Mass the 
first appearance of the phrase in the soprano 
with which the Missa Papae Marcelli begins 
the Kyrie, and there are other general re- 
semblances of musical phrase between the two 
masses. 
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On Jan. 13, 1555, by express command of the 
Pope, Palestrina was admitted a member of 
the college of singers of the Papal Chapel. 
This appointment seems to have given umbrage 
to the other singers of the chapel, as being a 
contravention of a recent regulation issued by 
Julius himself, limiting the future number of 
singers to 24 and requiring that no one should 
be admitted without examination and approval 
by the whole college. But in this very 
regulation there was a clause reserving the 
right of the Pope to appoint by a Motu Proprio 
signed with his own hand. To accept this 
appointment Palestrina was obliged to resign 
his office as choirmaster of the Cappella Giulia, 
in which he was succeeded by the Florentine 
Animuccia. Meantime he was busy with the 
preparation for publication of his First Book 
of Madrigals a 4, which he intended to dedicate 
once more to his Papal patron. This intention 
was frustrated by the unexpected death of 
Pope Julius on Mar. 23, 1555. The book was 
published later in the year without any dedica- 
tion, but on the title-page the composer was 
still able to designate himself as a singer of the 
Papal Chapel. There were 22 numbers, in 
later editions increased to 23. In these early 
madrigals we may notice a certain subordina- 
tion of the technique of imitation to that of 
simple harmony in note for note counterpoint. 
A large number of them begin with these bursts 
of four-part harmony with only slight points of 
imitation afterwards. In this respect Pales- 
trina follows the lines of madrigal composition 
laid down by Verdelot and Arcadelt. It is 
interesting to note in No. 11, towards the end 
on the words * 1* anima vi consacro,’ exactly the 
same succession of chords as give so unearthly 
an impression to the opening of the famous 
Stabat Mater. Mention may also bo made of 
one number with verses written by Palestrina 
himself in praise of Francesco Rosselli, one of 
his predecessors, as choirmaster of the Cappella 
Giulia from 1648-50. Baini observes that 
what he has been able to see of Rosselli’s com- 
positione does not merit the high eulogium 
which Palestrina gives to them, but it is re- 
markable that of tu'o settings of the words 
* Adoramus te,’ ^ by Rosselli, one has been per- 
sistently attributed to Palestrina’s authorship, 
and seems good enough to warrant this attri- 
bution. 

On Apr. 9, 1566, Cardinal Marcello Cervini 
was elected Pope and took the title of Marcellus 
II He was a devout and exemplary prelate, 
who announced his intention of reforming 
various practical abuses in church worship and 
discipline, and was also interested in the question 
of a proper church music. His death, however, 
only 3 weeks after his accession prevented the 
carrying out of any plans he may have formed. 
The Missa Papae Marcelli is Palestrina’s great 

1 See Proelce. Mu$. div. tarn. It. pp. S07-10. 


tribute to his memory, and it is just possible 
that Palestrina may have begun the composi- 
tion of this work during his reign and at his 
instigation, although it was not published or 
known by this name till 12 years afterwards. 
Marcellus was succeeded in the Papal Chair by 
Cardinal Pietro Caraffa, who took the title of 
Paul IV. In the passionate zeal of the new 
Pope for what he conceived to be a necessary 
disciplinary reform in the Papal establishment 
he issued a Motu Proprio on July 30, 1655, dis- 
missing from the service of the Sistine Chapel 
the three members who happened to be married 
men, including Palestrina, assigning them a 
small pension as compensation. The two 
others were Leonard Barre, who had served in 
the chapel with great distinction for 18 years, 
and Domenico Ferrabosco, usually considered 
to be the father of Alfonso Ferrabosco, who 
afterwards settled in England, and gave the 
original impetus to the cultivation of madrigal 
music here. The humiliation of this dismissal 
seems to have affected Palestrina’s health for a 
time, and he ma}'^ have felt it as a great blow, 
not so much perhaps from the merely financial 
point of view, as from its possible injury to his 
reputation and the loss of the distinguished 
patronage he may have hoped to secure in the 
Papal Court and its entourage for the further 
publication of his works. 

St. Joitn Lateran. — From Oct. 1, 1665, he 
became choirmaster of the church of St. John 
Lateran. Although this church proudly pro- 
claims itself the * Mother and Head of all the 
churches of the city and the world,’ and is the 
proper Cathedral church of the Bishop of 
Rome, it has, ever since the removal of the 
Papal residence to the Vatican in 1377, taken 
a very secondary place to the great church 
of St. Peter. Its choir service was not so 
well endowed, and it does not appear that the 
dignitaries connected with it gave Palestrina 
the least encouragement to publish his works. 
During the reign of Pope Paul IV., 1665-59, 
Palestrina published nothing on his own 
account; but contributions from him were 
sought by the editors and publishers of madrigal 
collections, in which his authorship was for 
some time concealed under the name of Gian- 
netto. To a collection of madrigals a 4 by 
Cyprian da Rore, first published in 1657, there 
is appended * una canzon di Gianetto * which, 
however, consists of 14 stanzas, paraphrasing at 
undue length a single sonnet of Petrarch. The 
whole work is in consequence somewhat heavy 
and monotonous, both in melody and harmony. 
In one of three contributed to a collection of 
1558, a setting a 4 of all the stanzas of Petrarch’s 
canzona ‘ Chiare fresch’ e dolci acque ’ we find 
on the words * alle dolenti mie parole ’ another 
example of the same sequence of chords as in 
the opening of the Stabat Mater. In the 
Seoondo libro delle Muse a 5, published at 
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Venice in 1659, under the fuller name, Gian- 
netto da Palestrina, there is a very expressive 
number ‘ Ogni loco mi porge dolor e *1 pianto,* 
in which much more use is made throughout of 
imitation and less of mere blocks of chords as in 
earlier works of the kind. In the Terzo Libro 
delle Muse of 1561 there are 8 madrigals by 
Palestrina which have a greater variety of 
interest and expression. Among them is ‘ lo son 
ferito,’ which seems to have become a favourite 
number, with its themes used afterwards by 
other composers for masses and organ ricer- 
cari. Meantime, among works for the church 
written in those years, but not published 
during his lifetime, or indeed, till long after- 
wards, we may mention a beautiful book of 
the ‘ Lamentations ’ a 4 to 8, mostly for low 
voices, now published by F. X. Haberl as 
Book 2 in the complete edition of works Bd. 25. 
The * Lamentations * are the Lessons for the 
First No\^ turns of the last 3 days of Holy Week, 
two or three verses only of each Lesson being 
composed, but with the refrain at the end 
‘Jerusalem convertere,’ etc. Another work 
probably of this time is a book of Magnificats 
a 4-0, composed on the eight tones, the alter- 
nate verses only being composed, some of them 
very elaborately, with various canonic devices 
after the old Flemish manner. This is num- 
bered as Book 3 in the volume of Magnificats in 
the complete edition Bd. 27, But the work of 
this time by which Palestrina leapt at once into 
sudden fame, and began to be hailed as the first 
church composer of the day, is the very simple 
but toucliing setting for 2 responsive choirs of 
the Improperia or Reproaches in the service for 
Good Friday. This work secured for him the 
favour of the new Pope, Pius IV., who requested 
a copy for the use of the Sistine Chapel, where 
afterwards it always formed a striking feature 
of the Good Friday service, creating a deep im- 
pression. It was the first work of the composer 
copied into the great MS. choir-books of the 
chapel. 

In 1658 Palestrina somewhat suddenly re- 
signed his post at St. John Lateran, apparently 
being dissatisfied with certain conditions which 
the Chapter sought to impose on him. Evi- 
dently the Chapter did not appreciate their 
choirmaster at his true worth. On March 1, 
1561, he was appointed choirmaster to the 
better-endowed church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, otherwise known as the BasUica Libe- 
riana. Encouraged by the request of his 
Improperia for the Pap^ Chapel, also perhaps 
anxious to retain and deserve his pension in 
connexion with it, he presented to the college 
of singers two motets and a Mass. The motets 
vrere Beatus Laurentius a 5, composed after the 
old manner with the plain -song antiphon as 
Cantus firmus on long notes in the quintus 
part, with the other voices in free imitative 
counterpoint on the same theme ; ‘ EstotefortM 


in bello ‘ a 6, composed differently, with free use 
of the plain-song antiphon as a canon between 
two of the voices. The Mass is that which is 
known as the Hexachord Mass a 6, based on the 
syllables ‘ Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la,* and is one of 
the finest works of the master, in which the 
whole beauty of his later style is definitely 
manifested. Ingenuity and beauty are won- 
derfully blended in it. The second soprano 
sings nothing else throughout but the scale of 
six notes on varying time values, sometimes 
ascending, sometimes descending. The Gloria 
and Credo are almost entirely in note for note 
counterpoint, making the words to stand out 
with peculiar distinctness. Ambros comments 
on the seraphic beauty of the Crucifixus and 
Pleni sung by the 4 high voices. In the Sanctus 
advantage is taken of the opportunity which 
the word Sanctus affords for flowing ornamental 
scale passages. The Hosanna and Benedictus 
show other features in the treatment of the 
scale appropriate to the words which the music 
is intended to illustrate. The Second Agnus 
is a 7 with a close canon in subdiapente at one 
bar’s distance between two of the voices on the 
ascending and descending scale. The whole 
work might thus be thought as a commentary 
in music on the ladder set between heaven and 
earth with angels ascending and descending. 
Those works wore copied into the great choir- 
books of the Sistine Chapel, and contributed to 
extend the composer’s growing reputation. The 
success thus attained may have induced Pales- 
trina in 1563 to publish his First Book of Motets 
a 4 dedicated to the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, 
Ridolfo Pio Carpi, Its proper title is ‘ Motecta 
festorum totius anni cum communi Sanctorum 
quaternis vocibus.* It contains 36 numbers on 
texts taken from the Gradual and AntiphonaJ 
for all the chief feasts of the Church Year in 
order beginning with Christmas. In his dedi- 
cation the composer declares the function of 
music in church to be the seasoning of devotion 
by the added delight of sweetness of song and 
variety of harmony, and expresses his own ae- 
sire to commend reUgion to the ears of men b} 
the utmost beauty of musical art. And, indeed, 
all or nearly all of the pieces of this book are 
gems of the first water. 

The Council of Trent. — Meanwhile, in 1662 
the Council of Trent had been reassembled, and 
the question of church miisic came up for con- 
sideration, specially in connexion with the 
service of the Mass. Much exaggerated language 
has been used with regard to the state of church 
music before this time. One chief ground of 
complaint against elaborate contrapuntal music 
in the Mass was that the words could not be 
properly heard and imderstood. There was a 
considerable party of bishops in the Council 
who desired to banish polyphonic music alto- 
gether from the service of the Church, retaining 
only the unison plain-song; but others, and 
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especially the Spanish bishops, were eager in 
defence of polyphony, urging in its favour the 
Scriptural text * non impedias musicam ’ 
(Ecolus. zxxii. 5, Vulg.). It was at the same 
time forgotten that the complaint was quite as 
much directed against the florid plain-song of 
Introits, Graduals and Ofiertories, and its bad 
execution as against the florid counterpoint on 
single words of the older polyphonic music; 
while ever since the lime of Josquin composers 
themselves had been reforming their style of 
composition by simplifying their counterpoint 
to give greater prominence to the words, and the 
increased attention to expression in the motet 
and madrigal had encouraged this tendency. 
Another ground of complaint was the use of 
secular tunes for the designation and in the 
composition of masses, whereby it came about, 
as was alleged, that singers often indulged in 
the irreverent practice of singing the original 
unedifying wor^ of the tunes along with the 
sacred words of the Mass, 't may be doubted 
whether this latter practice was at all common, 
but, strange to say, it was not altogether un- 
known in the Papal Chapel.^ The reason for 
the choice of these tunes as themes for Mass 
composition was no doubt their more melodious 
character, and the opportunity they afforded ! 
for greater freedom and variety of treatment 
than the plain -song. Apart from the use of 
secular tunes the combination of other sac^red or 
quasi-sacred words with the proper words of 
the Mass was also objected to. This practice 
was more frequently indulged in by early 
composers, and might be considered as only 
carrying further the earlier mediaeval practice 
of the insertion of texts known as Tropes 
and Sequences into the more florid pieces 
of plain-song, a practice which was only after- 
wards liturgically disallowed. Palestrina may 
be open to some blame for adopting it in 
his Mass * Ecce sacerdos magnus ’ as a more 
compliment to a Pope, but it was less re- 
prehensible when adopted with some degree of 
appropriateness to special occasions, as when 
on a Saint’s Day a motet in honour of the Saint 
was interwined with the Mass, or when Pales- 
trina in an Ave Maria Mass written for his own 
church of St. Mary makes a tenor voice sing 
the plain-song Ave Maria. The practice was 
more common in the motet than in the mass, 
and often adds some element of signiflcanco or 
beauty to the composition. To ail these com- 
plaints of abuses in church music, the answer of 
the Council of Trent in its 22nd Session, Sept. 
17, 1562, was couched in very general terms, 
namely, that from the church aU music in which 
there was any mingling of the impure and pro- 
fane should be excluded, everything that was 
inconsistent with the reverence due to churches 
as houses of prayer. In a later session of 1563, 

1 (’# Haberl, KtUaloff der UuMkuierkt im pUptUehen Arehiv 
(Leipsigt 1S87), under tbe warn Obreoht and SUva. 


furthei consideration of the subject was ad-* 
joumed by the resolution to commit the 
carrying out in detail of this and other measures 
of reform to Provincial Synods, and meanwhile 
until such assemblies could be held, bishops 
with the assistance of their chapters were to 
take steps in the same direction in their own 
dioceses. 

The Papal Commission. — In accordance 
with this resolution, Pius IV., in 1564, instituted 
a commission of eight cardinals to provide for 
the execution and observance of the Tridenline 
decrees in his own diocese of Romo, and two of 
their number, Cardinals Vitelozzo Vitelli and 
Carlo Borromeo, wore specially delegated to 
regulate the affairs of the Papal Chapel, It is 
in connexion with this commission, and by the 
free exercise of his own imagination in bold but 
mistaken conjectures, that the Abbe Baini* 
built up the romantic tale, which has so long 
found acceptance in musical and other histories, 
of Palestrina’s salvation of the cause of artistic 
church music by his composition of the Missa 
Papae MarceUi. Various legends had long been 
current of the origin and purpose of this Mass. 
Baini took particular pains to demonstrate the 
unhistorioal character of previous legends, but 
unfortunately substituted an equally imhis- 
torical legend of his own invention. By re- 
search in the Roman Archives F. X. Haberl * 
has shown the facts to be quite otherwise than 
as Baini represents them. Music occupied but 
a small part of the attention and reforming 
labours of the Commission. Its main object 
was disciplinary. The number of the singers 
was reduced from 37 to 24 in accordance with 
the older Constitutions, a pension being 
awarded to those dismissed. On the other 
hand, the pensions previously granted to Pales- 
trina and Domenico Ferrabosco wore augmented 
to the same amount as the pay of the actual 
singers ; to Palestrina specially on the ground 
of compositions which he had already provided 
and would continue to provide for the use of 
the chapel. This is the only direct connexion 
of Palestrina with the Commission, so far as any 
records go. Baini wrongly infers that he was 
then created Composer to the Papal Chapel. 
On April 28, 1566, the diary of the chapel 
records that some masses were sung by the 
Papal singers before the two cardinals privately, 
in order to enable them to judge whether the 
words could be properly board and understood. 
No mention is made of what these masses were, 
or what was the result, nor is there any record 
of consultations between the singers and the 
cardinals about other requirements of a proper 
church music, such as Baini professes to bo able 
to report at length. But finding three masses 
of Palestrina associated together in a MS. Codex 
of the Sistine archives, one, the Maroellus Mass 

> Baini, MMnorit tforieo-erUlehe della vita e dalle opera di Oiovamd 
IHarlulffi da Palattrina (Koine, 1828), pji. 214-84. 

» Of. Haberl. XirwAmmurMoUroAM Jahrbuck (1893), 88-7. 
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without any title, and another with the date 
msoribed 1565, Baini proceeds to make the bold 
conjecture that Cardinal Borromeo had made a 
special appeal to Palestrina to compose a Mass 
which would save church music by satisfying 
the requirements of devotion as well as of art, 
and that Palestrina, to ensure success, had 
written throe, the third bearing the title 
‘ Illumina oculos meos ’ as if implying a special 
prayer of the composer for the divine assistance 
in his task. Examination of this Codex proves 
that there is no real foundation for the im- 
aginative story of Baini. The throe masses had 
no original association with each other, but 
have only been brought together by a later 
rebinding of the MSS. It is proved that the 
Mass in which the date 1565 is inscribed, is one 
based on Josquin’s motet ‘ Benedicta,’ and an 
earlier copy of it is found in Munich. The date 
1565 is only that of its transcription into the 
Sistine choir - books, and Bainj mistakenly 
supposes it to belong to the Marc/cllus Mass. 
But of the Marcellus Mass an older copy, too, is 
lound ill the archives of S. Maria Maggioro, in 
which church it may therefore bo presumed to 
have had its first performance. The other 
Mass a 6 happens to have the title ‘ Illumina 
oculos meos,’ merely because its themes arc 
taken from a motet of Andreas de Silva be- 
ginning with those words. It is also very un- 
likely that three masses by the same composer 
would have been chosen for so important a trial, 
on which, according to Baini, so much depended. 
As likely as not, one of the masses sung before 
the cardinals may have been by Animuecia, 
choirmaster of St. Peter's, who also professedly 
made it his aim to seiuiro the clear enunciation 
of the liturgical text, aiul even adopted a stricter 
attitude than Palestrina in the avoidance of 
everything but plain-song themes for the com- 
position of masses. Without producing any 
further shred of evidence in favour of his 
assertion, Baini goes on to relate that from the 
three masses he mentions, the cardinals singled 
out the Marcellus as that which fully satisfied 
all their requkeraents as a model for future 
Mass composition, and that it was afterwards 
first publicly performed in the presence of the 
Pope in the Sistino Chapel on a great oc(;asion 
of public thanksgiving, June 19, 1565, when it 
met with universal approval and laudation. 
But neither the chapel diary nor the other 
authority which Baini quotes at length with 
regard to this Papal function give the least hint 
as to what Mass was sung on the occasion, so 
that it remains a pure conjecture on his part 
that it was the Marcellus Mass. His whole 
story must thus be dismissed into the realm of 
fable, and can only be regarded as a laboured 
attempt to account for the celebrity which the 
Mass afterwards obtained, a celebrity due to its 
merits and not to any official recognition. In 
any case all that the decision of the Papal 


Commission could possibly amount to was a 
reform in the repertory of the chapel itself by 
the exclusion of the older works in the poly- 
phonic stylo which did not correspond with the 
new demand for the clear enunciation of the 
liturgical text. It is also worth while to notice 
that Cardinal Borromeo in his own diocese of 
Milan seems to have interpreted this demand as 
requiring a more drastic reform in the style of 
church music than Palestrina or the Roman 
School ever adopted. At Borromeo’s instiga- 
tion and under bis patronage Vincenzo Ruffo, 
choirmaster at Milan, published a book of 
masses claiming to be * composte secondo la 
forma del Concilio Tridontino,* in which the 
text is set in simple note for note counterpoint 
with simultaneous utterance by all the voices, 
a style similar to that adopted in certain early 
English services (see Service) of the Reforma- 
tion period by Tallis and others-^ 

Masses and Madrigals. — In 1567 Pales- 
trina published his Second Book of Masseo, 
and, if Baini's story were true, it might be 
matter for surprise that he should dedicate 
it to Philip II. of Spain, and not to one 
or other of the dignitaries of the Papal court, 
and specially to the saintly Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, who according to Baini had incited 
him to the composition of the work which had 
saved church music. In his dedication Pales- 
trina simply says that, following the counsel of 
grave and religious men, he had applied his 
utmost zeal and industry to adorn the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass by a new style of musical 
art (noyo tnodorwm genere), Thq language is 
hardly strong enough to warrant a supposed 
reference to any official approval of this iieW 
style by a Papal Commission, It is very much 
the same language as in the dedication of his 
First Book. The masses of the Second Book are 
indeed more concise, and comply better with 
all requirements of the clear enunciation of the 
liturgical text. There are four a 4 : ‘ De Boata 
Vii’gino,’ ‘ Inviolata,’ ‘ Sine Nomine,’ ‘ Ad 
Fugam’; two a 5; ‘Aspice Domine,’ ‘Salvum 
me fac,* and one a 6 : ‘ Missa Papae Marcelli.’ 
The ‘ De Beata Virgine ’ is based throughout 
on themes from the plain-song Mass ‘ De Beata,’ 
and thus has the pecuharity of its different partt 
being based on different Church modes. The 
‘ Inviolata ’ is bused on the melody of a Prose 
used in Advent processions. The ‘ Sine N omine’ 
has very beautiful themes which might be 
taken from a French chanson, which the com- 
poser has preferred not to name. Its second 
Agnus is a 7 by means of a canon having three 
resolutions by different clefs on the same stave. 
‘ Ad Fugam ’ is only written on two staves with 
a close canon between each pair of voices. In 
the Beneilictus and second Agnus the canon 
has the device ‘ Tniiitas in unitate.’ ‘ Aspice 
Domine ’ takes its leading theme from a Motef 

1 Cf. Torchl, L' art§ nuuttcait in Jtalla, vgl. i. pp. IPS-SOi, 
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by Jachet of Mantua.^ * Salvum me fac ’ is 
based on a Motet which in the complete edition 
ot Palestrina’s works Haberl includes among 
Opera dubia in vol. xxxi., but the close re- 
semblance between the Mass and the Motet 
hardly leaves room for doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the latter. The ‘ Dona nobis pacem ’ 
at the end of the Mass is almost note for note 
the same as the conclusion of the Motet. The 
Marcellus Mass entirely differs from these and 
others by being freely composed throughout 
without being based on any recurring set 
themes taken from some other source. As 
originally published it was without its second 
Agnus a 7 wliich has a canon with two resolu- 
tions. Baini thinks to explain the omission by 
supposing that the composer was afterwards 
conscious of having temporarily lost the flow of 
divine inspiration by too great a desire to dis- 
play his mastery of contrapuntal art. A reduced 
edition of the Mass a 4 was published at Milan 
in 1690, which is included in vol. xxx. of the 
complete edition among the Opera dubia. In 
1609 Soriano arranged an edition a 8, and in 
1619 Francesco Anerio another edition a 4, 
which was frequently reprinted. 

To a collection of madrigals a 6 entitled * H 
deeiderio,’ published at Venice in 1566, Pales- 
trina contributed ‘ Vestiva i colli,’ one of the 
most delightful of his secular pieces, which from 
its frequent republication in other collections 
seems to have acquired great popularity. With 
an adaptation to English words it is included in 
Yonge’s *Musica transalpina,’ 1688. On its 
themes Palestrina himself composed an im- 
portant Mass, and in the Sistine Archives are 
two similar masses, one a 6 by Nanino, and 
another o 8 by Giovanelli. In 1605 it reappears 
as a motet, with the words ‘ Surge propera, 
arnica inea.’ It was also arranged in lute 
tablature, and for the cantus part to be sung 
by a solo voice with florid ornamental passages 
termed diminutions. 

According to Baini, Palestrina remained 
quietly in the service of the Liberian Basilica up 
to the year 1571, but Casimiri* has recently 
produced documentary evidence which seems to 
show that he had resigned his position there 
some time before Apr. 1567, and in August of the 
same year had entered the service of Cardinal 
Ippolito d* Este. Baini had thought that the 
two positions had been all along held conjointly, 
but this does not seem to have been the case. 
In token of gratitude for benefits received from 
his new patron, Palestrina dedicates to him his 
First Book of Motetsa5-7. In the dedication he 
speaks of himself as now in his mature years 
verging on old age, and therefore all the more 
desirous to use what talent he has in the service 
of religion. The book contains a very large 

1 P. Waimer in bln Ouehiekle itr Mma, Bd, 1, p. 448, by an 
oreralffbt attributn the * Salrum me fac ’ to Jachet InsteM of 
the ' tapice Domine.' 

9 Caeunlri, Jirwovi doeumentl biogrt^fiei, pp. *'8 If. 


number of his finest and best known motets, a4L 

* 0 admirabile commercium,’ ‘ 0 beats ei 
gloriosa Trinitas,’ *0 Domine Jesu Christe 
adoro te,’ ‘ Viri Galilaei,’ * Dum complerentur,* 

* Vidi turbam magnam,’ etc., in which we find 
the characteristic combination of beautiful 
passages of expressive homophonic harmony 
with others of flowing melody in imitative 
counterpoint. It is the madrigal style in its 
perfection applied to the expression of de- 
votional feeling. There are 24 numbers a 6, 
7 fl 6, and 2 a 7. . The two last are wonderful 
pieces of musical architecture. 

. Palestrina was now in the full tide of pub- 
lication. In 1570 appeared his Third Book of 
Masses, dedicated like the second to Philip II. 
of Spain. It contains four a 4, ‘ Spem in alium/ 

‘ Primi toni,’ ‘ Brevis,’ ‘ De Feria,’ two a 5, 

‘ L’homme arme,’ ‘Repleatur os meum,’ two a 6, 

* De Bcata Virgine,’ ‘ Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la.* 

‘ Spem in alium ’ and ‘ Repleatur os meum ’ 
are said to be written on motets by Jachet 
of Mantua, but the latter is also a study in 
canons, being written throughout (except in the 
Crucifixus and Benedictus) in canons at all 
the intervals beginning with the octavo and de- 
scending to the unison, and concluding with a 
double canon at the octave and fourth. It is 
as if he wished by the employment of canons to 
show how he could ‘ untwist aU the chains that 
tie the hidden soul of harmony.’ The Mass 
‘ Primi toni ’ is in a later edition denominated 
‘ lo mi son giovanetta,’ and is probably based 
on a madrigal by Domenico Ferrabosco. Among 
the previously unpublished masses now included 
in vol. xxxii. of the complete edition, there is 
one a 6, which might also have the same title, 
as being based on very much the same themes, 
though differently worked out in detail. The 
Missa Brevis takes its themes from Goudimel’a 
Mass ‘ Audi filia,’ and has been one of the most 
frequently performed on account of its general 
simplicity and clearness. The ‘ De Feria ’ has 
also much simple beauty, but as its name 
implies, omits the Gloria and Credo. With the 
works of his Flemish predecessors Palestrina 
had evidently a wide acquaintance, and in the 
Mass * L’homme arm6,’ shows his desire to rival 
with the older musicians on their own ground. 
It has always been hailed as a brilliant master- 
piece in which musical learning in the applica- 
tion of the various devices of proportional 
notation is most happily blended with great 
beauty of melody and harmony. The quintus 
part has nothing else but the old tune as cantus 
firmus in its mixolydian or major form, mostly 
in long sustained notes, round which the other 
parts play in free or imitative counterpoint, 
and sometimes in homophonic harmony as the 
text may require. The Benedictus a 4 has the 
I)cculiarity of the opening phrase of the tune 
used in the soprano part as cantus firmus. 
The whole Mass may be said to be a wonderful 
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oombination of the old style of cantus firmus 
Mass with the new style of the Marcellus. There 
is also this little point of connexion between the 
two Masses that we find something like the 
opening phrase of the ‘ L’homme arm6 * in the 
Bassus I. of the Kyrie of the Marcellus Mass, 
and as the beginning of the canon in the second 
Agnus. It is also the same succession of notes 
with which Bach opens his Magnificat, so that 
it might seem as if it had specially struck the 
fancy of composers as appropriate to the theme 
of divine praise. The * De Beata Virgine ’ a 6 
is, like the earlier one a 4, based on the themes of 
the plain-song Mass of the same title, but is 
composed on a larger scale and with greater 
freedom of development. The Gloria has the 
interpolations in the text which were formerly 
used on Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, and were 
only struck out from the Roman Missal in the 
revision of 1570. In the later editions of the 
Mass, repetitions of the proper text were 
substituted. 

Reappointment at St. Peters. — On the 
death of Giovanni Animuccia in March 1671, 
Palestrina was reappointed choirmaster of 
St. Peter’s, apparently under better con- 
ditions than on his first appointment. In the 
same year he presented two masses to the 
Papal Chapel, one a 6, on his own splendid 
Christmas Motet, ‘ 0 magnum mysterium,’ the 
other a 6, which has as cantus firmus in the 
first soprano part throughout (except in the 
Crucillxus) the plain-song melody of the hymn 
* Veni Creator Spiritus,’ in various rhythms 
and with occasional sharpening of the note 
before the final of the mode for the sake of the 
harmony. This latter Mass was only first pub- 
lished by Haberl in the modem complete 
edition. In 1672 Palestrina published his 
Second Book of Motets, a 5, 6 and 8, dedicated 
to William, Duke of Mantua. This prince, 
who was a generous patron of music and 
musicians, and even attempted composition 
himself, had already from 1568 begun a corre- 
spondence with Palestrina by commissioning 
from him a Mass and other works, for which ho 
rewarded him handsomely. He sent composi- 
tions of his own for criticism and correction, 
and at a later time made overtures to Palestrina 
to enter his service, and, although this invita- 
tion was declined, friendly communications 
through his agents at Rome were not inter- 
rupted till his death in 1687. This Second Book 
of Motets contains 17 a 5, 8 a 6 and 4 o 8. By 
including two works by his brother Sylla and 
one each by his sons Angelo and Ridolfo, it 
would appear as if Palestrina wished to com- 
mend these members of his family to the notice 
of the Duke. Two motets in honour of St. 
Barbara were evidently meant for the ducal 
chapel at Mantua dedicated to that saint. 
The most striking numbers in this book are 
two of a penitential character, and very ex- 


pressive. * Peccantem me quotidie,’ a 6, with 
modulations on the words ‘ conturbat me,’ un- 
usual in Palestrina, and ‘ Tribularer si nescirem,’ 
a 6, in which he adopts from Josquin’s Miserere 
the device of a * pes ascendens and descendens ’ 
with the same theme and text as Josquin, 

‘ Miserere mei Deus.* By way of contrast two 
specially bright numbers may be mentioned, 

‘ Ascendo ad Patrem,’ a 6, and ‘ Tu es Petrus,’ 
a 6, on both of which Palestrina has also com- 
posed important masses. 

On Oct. 7, 1671, was fought the Battle of 
Lepanto, in which Don John of Austria as 
commander-in-chief of the combined Papal, 
Spanish and Venetian forces, by inflicting a 
decisive defeat of the Turkish navy, turned back 
the tide of Turkish conquest in Europe. This 
was naturally hailed as a decisive victory of the 
Cross over the Crescent, and in celebration of 
the event Palestrina composed two madrigals 
a 6, one * Saggio e Santo Pastor,’ in honour of 
Pope Pius V., whose zeal had inspired this new 
crusade, the other, ‘ Le selv’ avea,’ in honour 
of Don John, the hero of the occasion. These 
with two others of a different character, first 
appeared in ‘ II IV. Libro delle Muse a 6,’ pub- 
lished at Venice in 1674. Of the two latter, 

‘ Se di pianti e di stridi ’ has been edited with 
an English translation in L. Benson’s ‘ Oriana ’ 
series. In 1675 Palestrina published his Third 
Book of Motets a 6, 6 and 8, dedicated to 
Alfonso II. of Este, Duke of Ferrara. Baini 
strangely infers from the modest language of 
Palestrina in this dedication that he was aware 
of the inferior merits of the book in comparison 
with the two previous, but there is little justi- 
fication for his disparaging estimate. There are 
18 numbers o 6, 9 a 6 and 6 o 8. The crown of 
the book for brilliant effect is no doubt those a 8 
written in the Venetian manner for 2 responsive 
choirs a 4, especially ‘ Surge illuminare,’ ‘Hodie 
Christus natus ’ and ‘ Jubilate Deo.’ In the 
Sistino Archives ‘ Surge illuminare ’ has a 
second part, ‘ Et ambulabunt,’ which was 
printed for the first time in the 6th volume of the 
complete edition. Of the numbers a 6 may bo 
specially mentioned ‘ 0 bone Jesu ’ and ‘ Haec 
dies quam fecit.’ Of the numbers a 5 we might 
judge ‘ Congrega, Domine ’ and ‘ Domine qui 
conteris bella ’ as having been specially written 
for some occasion of prayers for the success of 
the expedition of 1571 against the Turks. 
‘ Quid habes, Hester,’ is remarkable for the 
semi-dramatic effect at the end of the first part 
on the words, ‘ Cur mihi non loqueris.* In 1 676, 
in a collection entitled " Musica XIII. autori 
illustri,’ published by Gardano at Venice and 
dedicated by him to Duke Albert of Bavaria, 
there appeared two very remarkable madrigals 
by Palestrina, ‘ Placide 1’ acque * and * Soave 
fia il morir,’ both a 6, remarkable not only for 
their general expressiveness, but for unusual 
modulations such as Palestrina nowhere else 
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makes use of, in the one case on the words, * ma 
poi cangiossi 1’ onda,’ in the other, * dolce tl 
oangiar,* and evidently suggested by the words 
‘ cangiar ’ and ‘ dolce.* 

The Liturgical Chant. — We have now 
to touch upon a matter which has been the 
subject of much heated discussion, and on 
which there still hangs a good deal of un- 
certainty, namely, Palestrina’s share in the 
revision of the liturgical chant. After the 
revision of the Breviary and Missal under Pius 
V. in 1668 and 1670, there naturally came up 
for consideration the question of the revision 
of the plain-song in the Gradual and Anti- 
phonarium. On Oct. 25, 1677, Gregory Xlll., 
who in 1672 had succeeded to the Papal chair 
on the death of Pius V., issued a Breve, en- 
trusting the revision of the hturgical chant to 
Palestrina and Annibale Zoilo as members of 
the Papal Chapel. Their task was defined as 
that of ‘ purifying, correcting and reforming * 
the chant on the same principles as had been 
applied to the text by removing ‘ barbarisms, 
superfiuities and obscurities,* The general 
effect was to secure the same degree of clear 
enunciation of the text as had come to be 
insisted on in figured music. The compre- 
hensiveness of the instructions was sufficient to 
justify considerable alteration of the old plain- 
song by the suppression of the fiorid neumes on 
single syllables, and by the correction of what 
were considered to be faults of prosody and 
accent. Palestrina imdertook the revision of 
that pai*t of the gradual known as the ‘ Pro- 
prium de tempore,* while to Zoilo was allotted 
the * De Sanctis.* This work occupied Pales- 
trina’s attention during the year 1678, and was 
well advanced towards completion, when it was 
suddenly abandoned, mainly it appears in con- 
sequence of strong representations made to the 
Pope by a Spanish musician, Don Fernando de 
las Infantas, in favour of the unmutilated plain- 
song, backed up by the personal influence of 
Philip II. of Spain.^ But another account 
alleges as the only reason of this abandonment 
some disputes with regard to the printing, and 
the disappointment of the expectations of 
Palestrina and Zoilo for some reward of their 
labours.* However the case may be, the manu- 
script remained and became the subject of 
further dispute afterwards. A certain amount 
of revision was left to private enterprise, with- 
out any formal official recognition, as by 
Guidetti’s publication of the Directorium Chori 
in 1582 with a recommendation from Palestrina. 

Meantime the composer had suffered severe 
losses in his own household. His son Angelo 
had died in 1576, leaving to his care two young 
children, who also died a few years later. 
There is no record of Ridolfo’s death, which, 
however, appears to have taken place between 

> Cf. Resptu^, yH 0 t« thfUo m Otonnnl Pitrhttgt im J Pa l u tr i na 
»r tmmiKituiont M grtutttaU Rvnmtat, 

* Cf Hiiberl, K%rehtnmu$iKaUBehe$ Jahrbuek (1902), p. 140 ff. 


1676 and 1680. In the Register of St. Peter’s 
there is the record of the (ioath and burial of 
Lucretia, Palestrina’s wife, July 23, 1680. 
There was one son remaining, of whom we 
hear more later. In 1681 Palestrina marri6(i 
again, probably for the sake of his household, 
t^ing for his second wife Virginia Dormuli, a 
widow possessed of some private means, which 
enabled him to proceed with the further publica- 
tion of important works. 

Spiritual Madrigals, etc. — Early in 1681 
he had published a First Book of Spiritual 
Madrigals a 6, dedicated to Giacomo Buoiicom- 
pagno, created Duke of Sora, being a son born to 
Gregory Xlll., before ho had taken holy orders. 
This book contains 26 numbers beginning with 
elaborate settings of the first eight stanzas of 
Petrarch’s celebrated ‘ Vergini,’ invocations of 
the Blessed Virgm under various titles, ap- 
pended by Petrarch to his sonnets on the death 
of Madonna Laura, which Palestrina may also 
have thought appropriate for the expression 
of his own sentiments after the death of his 
wife. These are followed by 18 picct-s on a 
smaller scale, but equally beautiful in their 
way, consisting of invocations to the Holy 
Spirit and the Divine Redeemer, which were 
probably composed for performance at the 
popular devotions of the Oratory of Philip 
Neri. Also in 1681 he dedicates to the same 
patron his Second Book of Motets a 4, contain- 
ing 21 numbers of the finest quality, beginning 
with some of a penitential character as if expres- 
sive of the composer’s personal desire to find in 
renewed penitence and devotion some consola- 
tion for the loss he had sustained, and con- 
cluding with eleven pieces for equal voices, in- 
cluding such miniature gems as * Adoramus,’ 
‘ Pueri Hebraeorum,’ ‘ Siirrexit pastor bonus,’ 
etc. In 1682 he dedicates his Fourth Book of 
Masses to Pope Gregory Xlll. In the dedica- 
tion he mentions hia early determination to 
consecrate his whole talent to the praises of 
God, language which he could fairly use, even 
though he s^l continued to contribute secular 
madrigals to various coUections at the solicita- 
tion of publishers. This dedication is one of his 
best, being wntten with the full consciousness 
of his own merits as a composer, and without 
any undue flattery of his patron. In this book 
the masses have originally no titles, but are 
simply numbered, but the thematic sources of 
all but two can be specified. There are four 
a 4 and 3 o 6. The firat is based on the well- 
known Sequence of St. Thomas Aquinas’s ‘Lauda 
Sion,* the third on the plain-song Ascension 
Hymn, ‘Jesu nostra rodemptio,* the fourth 
is a ‘ L’homme arm6 ’ Mass with the old melody 
in its Doric or minor form. The four masses 
a 4 ore all very concise and practical, with clear 
homophonic declamation of tiie text in the 
Gloria and Credo, but with more display of 
polyphonio art in the Sanotus and Agnus. The 
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three masses a 5 are on a larger scales one with 
the title in another MS. * Eripe me de inimioiSy* 
another the * O magnum mysterium,* differing 
a little in its printed form from the earlier 
copy presented to the Papal Chapel. 

It was in 1583 that Duke William of Mantua 
entered into the negotiations to which we have 
previously alluded, to induce Palestrina to 
enter his service, an invitation which the com- 
poser prudently declined. It would appear 
from the correspondence that Palestrina was 
more anxious to secure a good position for his 
son Tginio than desirous on his own account 
to leave Rome, and therefore asked for higher 
terms than the Duke was willing to meet. But 
there was no interruption of their friendly 
correspondence. 

The Song of Songs. — In 1684 appeared the 
work which has always roused the highest 
admiration of musicians, the Fourth Book 
of Motets a 6, containing 29 numbers on 
texts from the Song of Songs. In his dedi- 
cation to Pope Cregory XIII., Palestrina 
ex])rc.sRes his regret that like others he had 
devoted so much of his time and talent to the 
composition of secular songs glorifying human 
eartldy love, and declares his desire to atone 
for this mistake by now endeavouring to 
glorify the higher divine love, the spiritual love 
of Christ and the human soul as allegorically 
represented in the Book of Canticles. He has 
also thought it to be more appropriate to this 
•mbjcct to use a somewhat more animated style 
(usus sum genere aliquanto alacriore) than in 
other church compositions. By this more 
animated style he evidently means one more 
suffused with the expression of intimate per- 
sonal feeling. And indeed attention has often 
been drawn to the glow of inward passionate 
feeling that pervades the work, the wonderful 
expression of intense spiritual longing in some 
numbers in the musical sotting of such words 
as ‘ langueo ’ and ‘ amore,’ and of the rapture 
of satisfied delight in others. The whole work 
shows throughout ihe transfiguration of the 
madrigal style into a higher grace and beauty 
by religious idealism. 

Motets, Madrigals, etc. — In the same 
year Palestrina published his Fifth Book of 
Motets a 6, containing numbers of great 
value. This book was dedicated to Andrea 
Bathory, nephew of Stephen Bathory, Prince 
of Transylvania, and from 1576 elected King 
of Poland. Andrea had come to Rome in 
1583 on an embassy from Poland, and in the 
following year was created a Cardinal of the 
Roman Church. From the dedication it would 
appear that he had sought Palestrina’s ac- 
quaintance, and had several colloquies with 
him on the subject of music. The first number 
in the book is a setting of some verses which 
may have been written by the composer him- 
self, laudatory of the merits of the two Bathoiys 


and felicitating Andrea on his elevation to the 
Cai*dinalate. The book might seem to have 
been put together rather hastily for presenta- 
tion to the Cardinal, as its contents are in no 
proper order. Near the beginning but not 
together are three deeply impressive numbers 
on texts taken from the Office of the Dead, 
* Paucitas dierum meorum,* ‘ Domine secundum 
actum * and ‘ Parce mihi Domine,* and with 
them may be found another penitential piece, 
‘Tribulationes civitatum.* Other fine numbers 
are of a joyful character, as ‘ Exultate Deo * 
and ‘Tempus est ut revertar.* The Marian 
motets are as usual very fine, and the last 
number in the book is perhaps the most 
beautiful setting of the Salve Regina ever 
written. Early in 1685 Palestrina presented 
to the Papal Chapel three very fine masses a 6, 
‘ Dum complerentur,* ‘ Viri Galilaei ’ and ‘ Te 
Deum laudamus,* the two former based on his 
own bright and joyous motets, the last of a 
more severe character corresponding with the 
antique severity of the plain-song themes of 
the hymn on which it is founded. In the same 
year a copy of a Mass a 8, written for St. 
Peter’s, * Confitebor tibi Domine,* based on one 
of his own motets, came into the hands of 
Giovanni Becci, a canon of Fiesole, who on his 
owm account had it printed at Venice, dedi- 
cating it to a noble lady in a convent at 
Florence with a remark implying that it might 
usefully be partly played by instruments when 
there wore not sufficient voices for all the parts. 
This would seem indeed to have been a common 
practice of the time. 

On Apr. 10, 1586, Gregory XIII. died, and 
on the 24th of same month Felice Peretti was 
elected in his place, assuming the name of 
Sixtus V. To the new Pope Palestrina pre- 
sented a Motet and Mass, ‘ Tu es Pastor ovium,* 
a 6, as suitable for the use of the Papal Chapel 
on the occasion of his enthronisation, with 
which, however, on its performance Sixtus 
was dissatisfied, remarking that the composer 
had forgotten his Marcellus Mass and the 
motets of the Canticles. There is no reason, 
however, for considering this Mass to be so 
inferior a work as Baini represents. He goes 
on to relate how Palestrina made up for this 
mishap and recovered the favour of Sixtus by 
the composition of the Mass * Assumpta est 
Maria ’ a 6, which he got printed in a great 
hurry in time for performance on the following 
Feast of the Assumption on Aug. 16 at the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore, when it gave the 
utmost satisfaction. The printed copy, how- 
ever, to which Baini refers bears no date, and 
according to Haberl cannot have been printed 
before 1612. But there is a MS. copy of the 
Mass in the Sistine archives, which is dated as 
the first year of the Pontificate of Sixtus, and 
it is from this that Baini builds up his some- 
what imaginative story. The Mass indee^l 
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based on the corresponding motet a 6, is, next 
to the Maroellus Mass, the most celebrated of 
all Palestrina’s works of the kind. Yet it was 
not just the spur of worldly ambition to secure 
the favour of a new Pope that incited Palestrina 
to its composition. We might rather say, it 
was the ideal of heavenly grace and beauty 
suggested by the Feast of the Assumption 
which made a special appeal to the artistic 
nature of Palestrina, and inspired him to 
clothe the words of the Mass as of the motet 
with a corresponding grace and beauty in the 
form of music. As Proske has said, ’ In this 
Mass his genius soars to the highest regions of 
the purest ether, and there is in it a majesty, a 
grace and an inspiration for which our only 
fitting object of comparison is Raphael’s 
* Sistine Madonna.’ Meantime, even before the 
performance of these masses, we are told that 
Sixtus desired to appoint Palestrina as actual 
choirmaster of the Papal Chapel, and only 
desisted from his proposal in consequence of 
the opposition of the members of the choir. 
It is hardly worth while to enter into the 
details of this part of the story as Baini re- 
counts them. It is difficult to understand the 
independent attitude which the choir were able 
to maintain against an absolute Pope, and the 
intrigues that had to be resorted to in order to 
gain their consent to the Pope’s wishes, and 
at the same time why the Pope could only 
revenge himself by dismissing some of the 
members. On other occasions Baini has no 
difficulty in admitting that where the Pope 
commanded it was necessary for the choir to 
obey.^ It is sufficient for us to relate that in 
the end the Pope contented himself with form- 
ally bestowing on Palestrina the official title 
of ‘ Composer to the Papal Chapel.’ This in- 
\ident, however, caused a temporary coldness 
on the part of the members of the choir 
towards Palestrina, for even when in the same 
year he presented to the chapel three new and 
very fine masses, * Salve Regina ’ and * O 
Sacrum convivium ’ a 6, and ‘ Ecce ego 
Toannes’ a 6, they remained forgotten and 
unused until they were transcribed into the 
choir-books in 1594 after the composer’s 
death. The ‘ Ecce ego Joannes,’ a Mass for 
All Saints’ Day, as its name implies, has since 
been recognised worthy to be bracketed with 
the Maroellus and the " Assumpta est Maria ’ 
as representing the high-water mark of the 
Palestrina style in the composition of masses. 
Haberl would assign it the highest place of 
the three. 

In 1586 appeared at Venice the Second Book 
of Madrigals a 4, dedicated to Giulio Cesare 
Colonna, who in 1571 had been created Prince 
of Palestrina. This prince is known to have 
been a man of learning and culture, and also 
as a benefactor to the town from which he 

i L* ordiiM fa pNoettiTO, ooaTcoInk obtedlN. 


derives his title. In the dedication the com* 
poser describes himself as his ‘ fidelissimo vas- 
sallo,* and opens the work itself with a madri- 
gal in his honour. As the prince is known to 
have died in 1581, it has been rightly surmised 
that this publication can only have been a 
reprint of a lost earlier edition. Of this book 
it is sufficient to say that all the madrigals 
contained in it are written in a much freer and 
more graceful style than those of the early 
book of 1555. Several of them afterwards 
appeared with English words in Yonge’s 
*Musica Transalpina’ of 1588. Other fine 
madrigals of Palestrina continued to appear 
and reappear in such collections as ‘ Dolci 
Afietti * and * Li amorosi ardori,’ etc., not- 
withstanding his professed renunciation of all 
such work in 1584, One in 1586, * Dido chi 
giace entro quest’ uma ’ o 5, is remarkable for 
the use of an echo effect in one of the voice- 
parts. Another, ‘ 0 felici ore,’ was contributed 
to a collection, ‘ Corona di dodici sonetti,’ in 
celebration of a somewhat discreditable mar* 
riage of Francesco de’ Medici and the beautiful 
Venetian Bianca Capello ! Ovdng to the cir- 
cumstances of this marriage, Palestrina might 
have had more reason to ‘ blush and grieve * 
for any association with it than for any other 
works of the kind. But the music itself is not 
so unworthy of its composer as Baini repre- 
sents it to he. Better work published in 1586 
are his contributions to a collection, ‘ Diletto 
spirituale,’ consisting of three short and simple 
but very beautiful settings, two a 3 and one a 4 
of verses from the hymn ‘ Jesu dulds memoria,* 
which are also provided with an arrangement 
for cembalo and lute, either as accompaniment 
or for separate performance. This arrange- 
ment may have been the work of Verov io the 
printer, who published other works in the same 
way. 

Lamentations of Jeremiah. — In 1588 
Palestrina published his * Lamentationum 
Hieremiae prophetae liber primus,’ dedi- 
cated to Pope Sixtus V. According to Baini, 
this work was undertaken at the instigation 
of Pope Sixtus. This makes it all the more 
strange that in the dedication the composer 
should have such occasion to make his own 
pitiful lament of want of means to enable him 
to bring out his works in the splendid large 
folio form which he thinks would have been 
more befitting for church compositions, and to 
excuse the appearance of this work in its 
smaller and less attractive form (minutiore hac 
forma). He was no doubt thinking of the 
splendid folio editions in which just at this 
time the Spanish musician Victoria was 
enabled to bring out similar works under the 
patronage of the King of Spain, and was 
indirectly appealing for more substantial 
patronage in order to further publication. 
This set of Lamentations a 4-5 is quite 
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distinct from the earlier set a 4-8 composed for 
St. John Lateran, and also from another set 
a 5-6, more elaborate, composed for S. Maria 
Maggiore. The Liber Primus was thus really 
the third book in order of composition, and 
there was a fourth set a 5-6 probably com- 
posed later for the chapel of the Duke of 
Altaemps. Besides these complete books several 
separate Lamentations have now been pub- 
lished from the Sistine and other Roman 
archives. With the nine Lamentations liber 
Primus also included a setting of the Canticle 
Benedictus a 4 to be sung in alternate verses 
with the plain-song, and a Fauxbourdon setting 
of the Psalm Miserere. Palestrina’s Lamenta- 
tions have always been a subject of admiration 
for the deep religious pathos which pervades 
them.^ 

Hymms of the whole Yeae. — Another 
magnificent hturgical work of the master fol- 
lowed in 1589, ‘ Hymni totius anni secundum 
sanctao Romanae ecclcsiae consuetudinem 
quatuor vocibus concinendi necnon hymni 
religionum.’ This work, dedicated like the 
preceding to Sixtus V., appeared first in a 
splendid largo folio edition, from which it would 
seem that the appeal for more substantial 
patronage had met with some response. It 
consists of polyphonic settings of the plain-song 
melodies of all the Vesjier Hymns of the (’hurch 
year, together with some hymns peculiar to 
certain religious Orders. Only the odd verses 
are treated in this way, the even verses being 
sung to the unison plain-song. There are some 
exceptions, as when in the Vexilla Regis the 
composer could not forbear to add his splendid 
setting of the sixth verse, ‘ 0 crux ave, spes 
unica.’ This hymn had been sung throe years 
before, under the composer’s direction, on the 
occasion of the erection by Sixtus V. of the 
Obelisk in the Piazza of St. Peter’s. The last 
verses of the more important hymns are set 
a 5 and 6, with the occasional use of canonic de- 
vices. Baini is eloquent in praise of Palestrina’s 
Hymns, and rightly says that they reunite 
what is most beautiful and most sublime in all 
his other works. Incidentally it may be re- 

1 There may bo reaaon lor doubtlnR the etrlct accuracy of some 
of Baiiil’H 8t4itemeot.« with reapect to the earlier use of the Laineuta- 
tlona in the Papal Chapel. He says that up to 15Sb only thuee of 
Klz4ar UeiivSt of Carpeutran, a former chobmoater of the chapel, 
had becu iii uae. But from the liet of choir-books In the archives, 
it would seem that some by Moralee and Festa had aleo In^n In use. 
On the aileRPd authority of ' Meniurie a penna,’ of which no trace 
has ever bean found, he Roen on to tell ua that for 1587 Sixtus V 
ordained that only the Unit launentation of each of the three day* 
In Holy Week should be sung ^n concerto, with music better adapted 
to the occasion than that of Genet (of which, indeed, Batui aiKsks 
too contemptnoudly), and that the other two leasonn of each day 
should alwrays be in tlie plain-song. Accordingly, Palestrina, be 
says, wan induced to compose one Lamentation for 1587, which 
gave such Hatlefaction aa encouraged him to publleh his Liber 

V, 1 ?“ *** ** "trange however, that the one Lamentation 

which gave such satisfaction In 1687 doea not appear In the printed 
^k, and that Palestrina should have substituted another. Also, 
wough Palestrina composed all the nine lessons. It would appear 
from Balnl’s account that only three, the first of each day, were 
ever sung, the other six being always song by a solo voice in plain- 
wng. This usage. Indeed, became port of the later routine of the 
Papal Chapel, but It may be doubted whether It dates from Bixtus V. 
There is this further consideration. Balnl makes no mention of 
Victoria’s lamentations as ever having been used. But apart 
from Victoria’s publication of bis ‘ Offlclum bebdomadae sanotae ’ 
in 1686. an euruer copy of all bla nine Lamentations is found In 
ttie ehotr-books of the 


marked that the forms of plain-song melody 
which Palestrina employs are such as were 
current in Rome in his time, and are not always 
the best or most correct, though they may have 
appealed more to his personal taste, and suited 
his purpose better, as in the case of the Ad 
coenam agni providi, the melody of which he 
has also employed for other hymns. In the 
revised Roman Breviary of 1631 , a serious altera- 
tion of the text of the old hymns was carried 
out under the personal direction of Pope 
Urban Vlll., whose fastidious classical taste 
was offended by what was supposed to be their 
faulty Latinity and incorrect prosody.* The 
result is now regarded as a senseless and 
unwarrantable ‘ deformation of the work of 
Christian antiquity,’ destroying the noble sim- 
plicity and poetic beauty of the hymns. A 
rearrangement of Palestrina’s music to the new 
text was entrusted to four singers of the Papal 
Chapel, and in 1644 this new edition was pub- 
lished at the Pope’s expense by the Plantin- 
Morctus house at Antwerp. Naturally, no 
value whatever can be attached to it. Ten 
hymns (the ‘ hymni religionum,’ Nos. 36 to 45) 
were omitted and two others substituted, one 
with text composed by Pope Urban himself. 

In 1590 Palestrina published his Fifth Book 
of Masses, dedicated to Duke Wilham of 
Bavaria, the patron of Orlando Lassus. It con- 
tains four masses a 4 ; ‘ Aeterna Christi munera,’ 
‘ Jam Christus astra ascenderat,’ ‘ Panis quern 
ego dabo,’ ‘ Iste Confessor ’ ; two a 6 : ‘ Nigra 
sum,’ ‘ Sicut hlium inter spinas ’ ; two a 6 ; 
* Nasce la gioia mia ’ and * Sine nomine.* Of 
these the * Aeterna Christi munera ’ and * Iste 
Confessor ’ have been the most frequently per- 
formed by reason of their brevity and com- 
parative simplicity, also their general bright- 
.ness of character. On the Mass, ' Panis quern 
ego dabo,’ founded on themes from a motet by 
Lupus Hellinck, Baini makes some very strange 
remarks. Professing to defend it against cer- 
tain objections, he considers it, because included 
in a volume dedicated to the Duke of Bavaria, 
and not to the Pope or the Papal Chapel, as 
having been deliberately written by Palestrina 
more in an instrumental style than in the vocal 
style proper to church music, and represents 
Palestrina as himself admitting that he had 
sometimes been constrained by poverty to 
lower his standard of writing to this extent. If 
what Baini alleges were true, his defence would 
be more damaging than any criticism. But, 
first of all, he misconstrues the phrase which he 
quotes from the dedication of the * Book of 
Hymns.’ * Palestrina says not a word of having 
been constrained by poverty to lower his 
standard of writing church music, but only 
refers to having been obliged by others to de- 
vote his talents occasionally to lighter subjects, 

> Cf. Batiffol, ffirtolre du Breviaire Bomatn (1893). pp. 263-4, 
also Baomer, GeeehirfUe dee Brevten (1896). pp. 607-10. 

* Cogor praMtantiMlmam faoultatem damittera ad rss laTtaalmaa, 
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that is, to secular composition. Further, there 
is not the least foundation for the assertion that 
this Mass is composed in an instrumental style, 
and not in a proper vocal style. The occasional 
runs on oonseoutive notes that occur in it are 
not more frequent than in so many of his other 
first-rate masses. The Mass, indeed, is of a very 
devotional character throughout, the themes 
being such as lend themselves in Palestrina’s 
hands to the expression of devotional feeling. 
With regard to the Mass, * Nigra sum,’ though 
it is said in some books to be based on the 
Motet beginning with these words in Pales- 
trina’s ‘ Book of the Canticles,’ it has very 
little in common with that Motet, and the 
themes are evidently taken from some other 
source. So also the ‘ Sicut lilium ’ does not 
take its themes from the book of Canticles, 
but from the Motet in the book of 1669. While 
in ‘ Nasce la gioia mia ’ the composer plainly 
avows the source of his themes, he has dechned 
to do so with the ‘ Sine nomine.’ From the 
nature of the themes in the latter, we might 
conjecture them to be taken from a French 
chanson, or from some popular song other than 
a madrigal, which on this account he might 
have more hesitation in naming. But what- 
ever be the source of the themes the Mass is a 
very distinguished one, noble and earnest 
throughout in its treatment of them. It was 
reprinted in 1691 as the last in a new edition of 
the ‘ First Book of Masses.’ 

Sixtus V. died Aug. 27, 1590, and Palestrina’s 
Missa pro defunctis a 5 may have been first 
sung as his Requiem. It has no setting of the 
Introit or of the Dies Irae. While its themes 
are suggested by the plain-song, one may notice 
the free use of the chromatic note in the 
Sanctus and Agnus. It was first printed in the 
reprint of the ‘ First Book of Masses,’ 1691. In, 
the Sistine MS. copy there is joined with it the 
Responsorium ‘ Libera,’ to which Baini gives 
the highest praise. On Dec. 6, 1690, Niccolo 
Sfondrato was elected Pope, assuming the title 
of Gregory XIV. One of his early acts was to 
augment the pay of the members of the Papal 
Chapel, by which Palestrina also benefited. 
About this time he presented to the Chapel a 
series of important works, not, however, as Baini 
represents, a separate collection specially dedi- 
cated to the Pope. Among them is the justly 
celebrated Stabat Mater a 8, the exquisitely 
pathetic beauty of which there is no need to 
dilate upon ; also a splendid Magnificat a 8 with 
all the verses composed. Other works are four 
motets a 6, one of which, ‘ Tradent enim vos,* 
Baini specially falls foul of, representing it as an 
early work still tainted with what he describes 
as the ‘ fiammingo squalore,’ simply because it 
has a cantus firmus on the plain-song Antiphon, 
with close canon in diapente between two of 
the voices. It is really a scholarly work, 
though it has not the same brilliant character 


as its companion pieces a 6, which are written 
with more of homophonic harmony. There arc 
four other brilliant pieces a 8, written anti- 
phonally for two choirs. With the exception ol 
the Stabat Mater all these pieces remained un- 
published until they were included in vol. 6 of 
the Breitkopf & Hartel Complete Edition, 
The Stabat was first published by Dr. Burney 
in * La musica della settimana santa,’ 1771, 
from a MS. copy presented to him by Santarclli, 
one of the singers of the Papal Chapel. Partly 
in token of gratitude for the increase of his 
stipend, Palestrina in 1691 dedicated to Pope 
Gregory XIV. his ‘ Magnificat Octotonum liber 
primus.’ This work consists of two sets of 
Magnificats a 4 on each of the eight psalm 
tones in order, one set with the odd verses com- 
posed, the other with the even, the intermediate 
verses being sung in unison to the respective 
tones. The Magniticats are remarkable for the 
art by which by fugal imitation and otherwise 
Palestrina contrives to invest the same tone in 
the different verses with new and surprisingly 
beautiful turns of melody and harmony. This 
book, though designated by him the first, is 
really the third in order of composition. An 
earlier book composed for 8t. John Latcran, 
now numbered as the third in the Complete 
Edition, consists of eight Magnificats a 5 and 6 
of a much more elaborate character, the verses 
being composed at greater length, and ivith 
occasional use of Canons. Another book, num- 
bered as the second, was composed for St. 
Peter’s, and consists of eight a 4 and 6, of a 
slightly less elaborate character. The lengthy 
treatment of the verses is partly accounted for 
by the ceremony of incensation which accom- 
panied the use of the Magnificat on occasions of 
greater solemnity. Besides these books there 
are two separate Magnificats of some value in- 
cluded in the Complete Edition. But those of 
1691 are more concise and more adapted for 
practical use by their general clearness and 
simple beauty. 

Last Wokks. — Going back a little, it may 
be necessary to mention that in 16S4 a 
Society of Roman Musicians had been formed, 
apparently for the purpose of raising the 
standard of quaUfication for choirmasters in 
the various churches of the city. At first 
the members of the Papal Choir took up 
an attitude of opposition to the Society, 
but afterwards a reconciliation was effected, 
and as if to attest this happy result, Felice 
Anerio, who had been appointed choirmaster to 
the Society, published in 1689 a colh'ction of 
madrigals a 6, entitled ‘ Le Gioie ’ (Jewels), 
with contributions from the members of the 
Society, among whom were now included pro- 
minent members of the Papal Chapel.' Ta 
this collection Palestrina contributed one inter, 
eating number, ‘ Dunque perfido amante,' 
1 Of. Baberl, KinhttmuiiMittlm J»Mueh (18S1). pp. 80, 67. 
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which has something of a dramatic character. 
About this time, beside the stately form of the 
madrigal, there began to bo cultivated by 
Italian musicians the slighter form of the can- 
7onet a 3 or 4, with several verses to the same 
music, and sometimes with cembalo or lute 
accompaniment. In publications by the Roman 
printer, Simon Verovio, 1689 and 1591, Pales- 
trina shows that he did not disdain to encourage 
this new stylo of composition.^ A more im- 
portant secular work was the Madrigal a 6, 

‘ Quaiido del terzo ciolo,’ ® contributed to the 
collection, ‘ II trionfo di Dori,’ 1592. A testi- 
mony to the commanding position which 
Palestrina had now attained in the world of 
music is afforded by the dedication to him in 
1592 of a Collection of Vesper Psalms composed 
by the best musicians of Northern Italy, Matteo 
Asola, Costanzo Porta, Giovanni Croce, Leone 
J^^oni and others. The dedication, written by 
Asola, is couched in terms of the highest respect 
and admiration. Ho says, ‘ As rivers are natur- 
ally borne to the sea as their common parent 
and lord, and rest in its bosom as the attain- 
ment of their own perfection, so all who profess 
the art of music desire to approach thee as the 
ocean of musical knowledge to testify their 
homage and veneration.’ Asola was unwilling 
to approach the master all by himself, and there- 
fore enlisted the aid and companionship of 
friends and fellow musicians that they might all 
as a body, not altogether to be despised, acknow- 
ledge liini as the common father of all musicians. 

On tliiii. 3(>, 1592, Ippolito Aldobrandini be- 
came Pope, assuming the title of Clement VIII. 
During 1592 no new publication by Palestrina 
ajipoarcd, but about tliis time he found a new 
and generous ])atr()n in a certain Abbe Anton 
iiaume, belonging to a wealthy family of 
Franche-Corate, who must have come to Rome 
on a visit, and made the composer’s acquaint- 
ance. To him in 1593 he dedicates, as an ex- 
pression of gratitude for many benefits re- 
ceived, his ‘ Offortoria totius anni,* a 6. This 
very coini)rehensive work was published in two 
parts, and consists of settings of the offertory 
texts of the Roman Missal for all the Sundays 
and chief festivals of the year in order, mostly 
verses from the Psalms, 68 Nos. in all, i^VTitten 
in the master’s most refined mature style, with 
perhaps a touch of austerity from the nature 
of some of the texts. A smaller xiublication of 
the same year is a Book of Litanies a 4 for 
private chajiels in which Rosary devotions 
were sung, but no copy of the original edition 
is known. It was reprinted in 1600, and con- 
sists of two Litanies in 5 parts each, correspond- 
ing to the five divisions of the Rosary, composed 
in simple homophonic harmony. Mention may 

I The Oanznnette of 1 60 1 with cembalo and lute Is now republished 
complete in Chavjions itaUennet d$ la fin du XVJ$ tUek, A. Wot- 
quenne Plateel. 

> This has been edited with English words In L. Benson's 
SrlMoa series. 


suitably here be made ol eight other Litanies 
on a larger scale a 5, 6 and 8, which have now 
been published from MS. sources in Vol. 26 of 
the Complete Edition. Towards the end of 1 593 
Palestrina had ready for the press his Sixth 
Book of Masses, dedicated to Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandini, the Pope’s nephew, a pupil of 
the Oratory of Philip Neri, who had taken the 
composer into his service for domestic chamber 
music. Perhaps the easy book of Litanies 
above mentioned may have been composed for 
the Cardinal’s household or for oratory services. 
The Book of Masses contains four a 4 : " Dies 
Sanctificatus,* ‘ In te Domine speravi,’ ‘ Sine 
nomine,’ * Quam pulchra es,’ and one a 5, 
‘Dilexi quoriiam.* The Mass ‘Sine nomine* 
takes its themes from a chanson, ‘ Je suis 
d^sherit^e,’ and we may point out that the 
soprano part in the three Kyries put together is 
almost note for note identical with the soprano 
part of the chanson as set by Pierre Cad6ac,* 
and there is also a certain resemblance in the 
opening counterpoint. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Palestrina took the themes direct 
from the chanson, rather than, as has been 
alleged, from a Mass with the same title by 
Maillard or Meolas de Marie. Palestrina’s Mass 
is very concise after the French manner, but it 
is remarkable what devotional feeling he im- 
parts to the themes by his harmonic and con- 
trapuntal treatment of them. It is as if he 
gave to the love-longing of the French song a 
spiritual meaning. The Mass ‘ Dies Sanctifi- 
catus * is a brilliant work based on his own 
Christmas Motet ; the others probably take 
their themes from unknown motets by other 
composers. The ‘ Dilexi quoniam ’ is a specially 
lovely work. To the second edition of this book 
in 1596 there was added an earlier Mass a 6, 
Ave Maria, in which one of the voices inter- 
polates as an occasional cantus firmus the 
text ‘ Ave Maria gratia plena.* 

On Jan. 1, 1594, Palestrina signed his dedica- 
tion to Christina of Lorraine, Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, of the last work published by him- 
self, his ‘ Second Book of Madrigali Spirituali ’ 
a 6, sometimes acclaimed as the perfect flower 
of his art, remarkable alike for exquisite grace 
and intense spirituality. It consists of 30 
settings of a series of Italian stanzas forming 
one long Litany, addressed with the exception 
of the opening and closing numbers to the 
Blessed Virgin. It is a sort of counterpart to 
the motets on the Canticles, only of a graver 
cast, being pitched in a more meditative and 
penitential key. A Seventh Book of Masses 
was being prepared for the press when death 
overtook the master on Feb. 2, 1694, in the 
69th year of his age. Baini’s account of the 
last hours of his life is pure invention as 
what might seem to be its fitting conclusion, 

> Cf. Uxt aad muitc of the chuion to Bltiwr PnWkaHon, Bd. SB 
p. 20. 
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but rests on no authority. We know, however, 
that Palestrina was buried in one of the side 
chapels of the old Basilica of St. Peter’s, but 
in the erection of the gorgeous new building 
his remains, with those of others, were trans- 
ferred to some other part of the building, and 
his actual resting-place is not now known. On 
the plate of his coffin was simply inscribed : 

Joannes Petrus Aloysius Praknestinus 
Musicae Peijjceps. 

At his funeral his own ‘ Libera me Domine * 
was probably sung, and on Feb. 14 a solemn 
Requiem for him was sung in St. Peter’s, 
probably his own Missa pro defunctis. 

Posthumous Publications. — From the 
diary of the Papal Chapel Baini quotes a notice 
to the effect that Pope Clement VIII. on Feb. 
9, 1594, the anniversary of his coronation, de- 
clared his intention to order the publication 
of a complete edition of the works of Palestrina. 
Meantime Iginio, his only surviving son, had 
brought out the Seventh Book of Masses 
with a dedication to Pope Clement, dated 
Mar. 1, in w'hich he states that his father 
had charged him to proceed with the publica- 
tion of his remaining works, and expresses the 
hope that the benevolence of the Pope would 
enable him to carry out his father’s wishes. 
Baini professes to know that owing to the 
generosity of his patrons of the previous year 
Palestrina had also left sufficient means to 
Iginio for further jiublication, and represents 
that by concealing this fact Iginio lost the 
favour of Pope Clement, who took no further 
interest in the matter ; but all this is pure con- 
jecture on Baini’s part, for which he gives no 
authority, and it is a very poor reason to give 
for the Pope’s cessation of interest, considering 
the numerous MSS. of Palestrina in the various 
Roman archives, over which Iginio had no 
control whatever. But Iginio was also impli- 
cated in another matter in which he may have 
incurred greater disfavour. Under the patron- 
age of the Medici a printing press had been 
established at Rome, which had recently been 
provided with a set of new large types for the 
printing of plain-song, and negotiations had 
been entered into either with Palestrina him- 
self before his death, or with his son Iginio 
afterwards, for the printing of his MS. of the 
Gradual. A contract was made with Iginio 
according to which he was to receive the ex- 
orbitant sum he had asked for on condition 
that the MS. obtained the official approval of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. No absolute 
approval was ever obtained, objection being 
taken that part of the work was not by 
Palestrina, and was full of errors. A pro- 
longed lawsuit followed which gave satisfac- 
tion to neither party, and the MS. was set aside 
till after Iginio’s death in 1610. In 1611 the 
printing project was resumed, and the work of 


revision was entrusted to Felice Anerio and 
Soriano. It has always been a moot point 
whether this revision was based on the previous 
work of Palestrina, or was quite independent.^ 
In any case it was conducted on principles of 
musical reform adopted by all the leading 
musicians of the time, which, however, were 
at variance with the general tradition of plain- 
song. As thus revised, the work was published 
in 1614 with some appearance of official 
approval, though its use was not made obliga- 
tory. It is known as the * Editio medicaea,’ but 
has now been officially rejected in favour of a 
return to earlier and purer tradition. 

Leaving this embittered controversy, we may 
now return to the further pubHcation of 
Palestrina’s own works. The Seventh Book 
of Masses, published in 1594, contained three 
a 4, ‘ Ave Maria,’ ‘ Sanctorum Meritis,’ ‘ Emen- 
demus,’ and two o 6, ‘ Sacerdos et Pontifex,’ 

* Tu es pastor ovium,’ all works of distinction, 
and with the exception of the ‘ Emendemus,’ 
based on plain-song themes. The opening 
theme of ‘ Emendemus ’ is strikingly similar 
to the first phrase of ‘ Je suis desheritee.’ Iginio, 
disappointed in his expecjtations of support 
from the Vatican, took no further steps in the 
publication of his father’s works, but in 1698 
two Venetian admirers of Palestrina’s music 
seem to have acquired from him the MSS. of 
masses remaining on his hands, and from 1599 
to 1601 six further books of masses were pub- 
lished at Venice, numbered as Books 8 to 13. 
The eighth book contains two a 4, ‘ Quern 
dicunt homines,’ ‘ Bum esset summus Pontifex,’ 
two a 6, ‘ 0 admirabile commercium,’ ‘ Memor 
esto,’ and two a 6, ‘ Bum complerentur,’ ‘ Sacer- 
dotes Domini.’ Of these, ‘ 0 admirabile com- 
mercium * and ‘ Dura complerentur,’ based on 
his own beautiful motets, have been universally 
admired. ‘ Sacerdotes Domini ’ is remarkable 
for its combination of great beauty with extra- 
ordinary mastery of canonic device. The 
canon has the motto ‘ Trinitas in unitate,’ and 
beginning in the lowest tenor is resolved by the 
two other tenors at the second and third 
respectively. It runs throughout the Mass 
with the usual exception of the CruciHxus and 
Benedictus. The Pleni of the Sanctus is only 
for the three voices in canon. The whole Mass 
is, as Baini says, an exquisite product of con- 
summate art. The ninth hook has two masses a 
4, ‘ Ave Regina coelorum,’ ‘ Veni sponsa Chris ti,’ 
two a 6, ‘ Vestiva i colli,’ ‘ Sine nomine,’ two a 6, 

* In te Domine speravi,’ ‘ Te Deum laudamus.* 
The ‘ Sine nomine ’ is another specimen of an 
elaborate canonic mass, but r.ot otherwise very 
interesting than for its conquest of difficulties. 
It has canons on all degrees of the scale and at 
various time-intervals. Baini and Haberl extol 
very highly ‘ In te Domine speravi,* but we might 

1 Cf. Haberl, XirefunmurtkalUehei Jahrbtieh (1902), pp. ISSff., 
aleo Respighi. Auveo ttudiQ m a. P. L. da PaUitrina « I'tmatuMam 
M GroSuals Jtomone, eon An>$tuUot di doeumenti. 
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conjecture its themes to be taken from some 
unknown motet rather than, as Haberl says, 
from the plain-song of the Ambrosian hymn. 
The Tenth Book of Masses was published in 
1000 and contains two a 4, ‘ In iUo tempore,* 

* Gia fu chi m’ ebbe cara,’ this latter based on 
one of tlie composer’s own early madrigals, 
two a 5, ‘ Petra sancta,’ * O Virgo simul et 
mater,’ two a 6, ‘ Quinti toni,* ‘ lUumina oculos 
meos,’ the two last particularly fine. The 
eleventh book has one Mass a 4, ‘ Descendit 
Ang( 3 lus,’ two a 5, ‘ Regina cocli,’ ‘ Quandolaeta 
sperai,’ two a 6, ‘ Octavi Toni,’ ‘ Alma Redemp* 
toris.’ The ‘ Oetavi Toni ’ has in the second 
soprano part a Cantus Firmus of the eighth 
mode, which, however, might seem to bo the 
melody of some popular song, treated freely by 
the introduction of occasional F and C sharp 
and B flat. ‘ Alma Rodemptoris ’ is no doubt 
the finest of this set. The twelfth book ap- 
peared in 1001, and contains two a 4, ‘ Regina 
cocli,’ ‘ 0 rex gloriae,’ two a 5, ‘ Ascendo ad 
Patrem,’ ‘ Qual e il piii grand’ amor,’ two a 6, 

* Tu es Petrus,’ ‘ Viri Galilaei.’ Of these the 
tliircl, fifth and sixth, based on his own very 
bright motets, are the finest. The thirteenth 
^ook has the four masses a 8, all splendid works 
based on the composer’s own motets, ‘ Laudate 
Dominum omnes gentes,’ ‘ Hodie Christus natus 
est,’ ‘ Fratres onim ego accepi,’ ‘ Confitebor 
tibi.’ 

With the exception of the Mass * Assumpta * 
in 1012 and four motets in collections of 1609 
and 1014, and the Stabat Mater by Dr. Burney 
1771, there was no further publication of 
other works by Palestrina during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Repeated editions of 
already publislied works appeared for a time 
until tow'ardrt the middle of the 17th century. 
From 1050 the musical world, occupied with 
new' problems, cc*ased to take further interest in 
the old vocal styles alia Palestrinaf although the 
tradition was still k(‘])t up in the Sistino Chapel 
and other churiihes of Rome by a succession of 
minor masters. Towards the end of the 18th 
century a certain amount of interest in the older 
music, and specially that of Palestrina, W’as 
awakened by the writings of Padre Martini, 
Dr. Burney, and Hawkins, but it was not till 
well on into the 19th century that any practical 
st(*ps were taken towards further publication 
and performance. The romantic literary move- 
ment in France and Germany stimulated the 
growing interest in the older Italian church 
music, and much was done in the MS. copying 
of old works by amateur collectors. Alexandre 
Chonn in 1815 afipoaliid for the provision of 
MS. copies of Palestrina’s w'orks for public 
libraries in France. In a collection which he 
published ho unfortunately included as an early 
work of Palestrina a series of 27 Responsoria for 
Holy Week, which have only recently been dis- 
covered to be the work of another composer at 
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a later date (see Ingegneri). In Germany, 
in opposition to the prevailing shallowness of 
the church music of the time, Anton Thibaut 
in his book Vber Reinheit der Tonkvnst, 
published 1825-26, eloquently pleaded foi 
the study and performance of the works of 
Palestrina, Victoria, and others of the older 
school. Greater influence was exercised in the 
same direction by the appearance of the Abb4 
Baini’s enthusiastic biography of Palestrina, 
published in \%2^{Me/morie stmico-critiche, etc.), 
which though inaccurate in detail, and gravely 
misleading on certain points, and too one-sided, 
yet led the way to a fuller appreciation of the 
special merits of Palestrina, and also later on 
to further critical investigation, Baini had also 
issued a prospectus intimating his intention to 
issue a complete edition of the works of the 
master, and in 1835 negotiations were entered 
into and a contract signed with the house of 
Breitkopf & Hartcl in Leipzig, but the death of 
Baini in 1844, before anything had really been 
done by him, led to the temporary abandon- 
ment of this enterprise. Meantime in 1841-43 
Alfieri in Romo had published, though very 
uncritically, a large collection of the works of 
Palestrina in seven volumes. Bettor work was 
done by Canon Prosko i f Ratisbon, who after 
laborious copying of MSS. from various Roman 
and other Italian libraiies, published from 
1853-61 his very comprehensive collection en- 
titled ‘ Musica divina,’ containing for practical 
use a large selection of the finest works of 
Palestrina and other composers of his epoch, 
many of them previously unknowm. 

The complete edition of Breitkopf & Hartel 
was begun in a tentative way by the publication 
in 1862-63 of the firet three volumes containing 
the motets of 1569, 1572 and 1575, which had 
been prepared for the press b}'^ Theodore J)e 
Witt seven years before. The work was re- 
sumed by the publication, under the editorship 
of Franz Kspagne of the Berlin Royal Library, 
in 1874 of vol. iv. containing the two books of 
motets « 5 of 1584; in 1875 \ol. v., containing 
the motets a 4 of 1563 and 1581. Vols. vi. and 
vii. appealed in 1876, containing a large collec- 
tion of previously unpublished motets gathered 
by Espagne from the various Roman libraries. 
Vol. viii., containing the ‘ Hymni totius anni * 
of 1589, W'as published in 1880. After Espagne ’s 
death Franz Commer edited vol. ix., contain- 
ing the ‘Offertoria’ of 1503. From 1881 the 
editorship of the remaining w'orks was en- 
trusted to F. X. Haberl of Ratisbon. Vols. 
x.-xxii. contain the thirteen Books of Masses 
in order; vols. xxiii. and xxiv. 12 additional 
masses edited from MSS. in the Sistine and 
other Roman archives. Vol. xxv. consists of the 
‘ Four Books of Lamentations.* Vol. xxvi. 
contains 10 litanies and 6 motets a 12, or for 
3 choirs a 4, the tliird choir having to be fiUed 
up by M. Haller of Ratisbon, the original being 
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iosfc. Vol. xxvii. consists of three books of 
Magnificats and three separate, making 36 in 
all. Vol. xxviii. contains the two published 
Books of Madrigals of 1656 and 1586, with a 
third book of 30 numbers gathered from various 
collections. Vol. xxix. consists of the two 
Books of Spiritual Madrigals of 1581 and 1694. 
Vols. XXX. to xxxiii. are supplementary, and 
contain a large number of other works, sacred 
and secular, gleaned from various printed and 
MS. sources, including a good many doubtful or 
unauthenticated, among which may be men- 
tioned 8 textlesa Ricercari on the eight tones, 
which may be regarded as instrumental works, 
and ‘ xi. Exorcizi sopra la scala ’ for choir 
practice. A biography with full documenta 
was promised as a concluding volume, but has 
never appeared. On the basis of this edition 
the genuine works of Palestrina may be classified 
as follows : 94 Masses, about 350 Motets with- 
out reckoning, separately their second parts, 
35 Magnificats, 64 Hymns, 42 Lamentation- 
Ijf^ssons, 10 Litanies, the Improperia and some 
Fauxbourdon and other settings of Benedictus 
and Miserere ; 140 Madrigals, without reckon- 
ing separate parts. Numerous editions of single 
masses and motets with Latin and English 
words have appeared in recent years. A useful 
English monograph on the life and works of 
Palestrina by Zoe Kendrick Pyne was pub- 
lished in 1922 (see Modern Bibliography 
below). 
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OENKKAL LIST OP i*ALESTRINA'8 WORKS 
1 < >rltrtnal Edltidiu in < liroaologic&I Order 

MiManm LilMft 1., dedicHted to I’ope Julius III., containing 
ongltullv five mosseg . 4 a 4, ‘ Kece Hacerdos Magnus,’ ‘ 0 
regem coell,’ ‘ Vtrtute niagna,' * Oabrlel Aruhongelus ’ , I 
a 5, * Ad cocnam .ignl ’ A later edition of 1591 contain* 
two more . i a 5, ' lYo defunctis ' ; 1 a 6, ‘ Sine nomine.' 

II prirno Uhro di Madrtgah, without dcdtcallon, containing 
originally 22 ii, a 4, the Uht being a sestina In six parts. 
A later edition in 15'l4 ailded one mure, luakiiig 23 n. 

Motetta Ff%torrtm toUum anm am communi Sartrtorum, 
Lllier I., dedicated to Kidollo Flo dl Carpi, Cardinal Bishop 
of OstU, containing n o 4 

Mitiarum Liber II , deiHeated to Philip II. of Spain, coniatn- 
luy seven masses . 4 fl 4, ' De Ueat.i Virglne,’ * Inviolata,* 
‘ Sine iioiuine,' 'Ad fugani ' ; 2 o 8, Aspice Dominc,’ Balrum 
me far ’ , 1 « 6, ' Papae MarrelU ' 

Motettmrum, guw partim 6, parttm 6. jxtrtim 7 rorthus c<m- 
einuntur. Liber I , dedti.ated to Uie Cardinal of Ferrara, 
Ifippolito d’ Kste, contains 24 n a .1, 7 o fi. 2 a 7 

Mlstarum Liber 111., dedioated to Pliilip 11. of Spain, con- 
taining eight masses : 4 o 4, ‘ Bpem In allum,’ * Frlml toni,* 
‘ Ilrevls,’ ‘ De Ferla ’ : 2 a 8, ’ LTiomme amn6,' * Kepleatur 
os nieum ' ; 2 o <i, ‘ De Beata Virglne,* * 1 t re ml fa sol la.* 

Motettorum gxute parCim 8, jiartim 0, parthn 8 voejfrvf eotief- 
nuntur, Liber 11., dedleated to Duke WllHain of Mantua, 
containing 17 n a 5, of which three are b" tyro sons and a 
brother of Palestrina ; 8 n. a 6, of which ono by the brother 
of Palestrina; and 4 n a 8 

Ifotettoaan quae partim 5. partim 6,partfm 8 w. eonefnwU»r, 
Llhcr III., dedleated to Alfonso II, Duke of Ferrara, con- 
taining IH u. a r>, V a a, 6 a 8 

II prnno libro d> ^fadrilBali a cinque voei, dedicated to Jacomo 
Buoiirotnpagnf, Duke of Bora, contains twenty-iHx spiritual 
madt IgcJs, beginning with seven of the ‘ Verglni ’ of Petrarch, 
all a 5. 

MoMlorum quatuor voribtu porfim plena voee et partim 
paribus rocibtts, alar dedicated to Jacomo Buonconipagni, 
contains 2l n., of which 11 are lor equal voices. 

JllUsarum Lib IV., dedicated to Pope Gregory XIIT., con- 
tains 4 a 4, ' Lauda Sion,' * Prlmi ton!,’ * Jean nostra 
redemptio,’ ' L'bornnie arra6 ’ (Dorian mode) ; 3 o 6, ‘ Eripe 
me,’ ’ Secundn,’ ‘ (I magnum myaterinm ' 

Motettorum qutnqm voe. Liber IV. et Cantieta Caotlcorum, 
dedic.atcd to Pope Gregory XIIT., rontains 29 n. a S 

MateKorum h we. Liber V , dedicated to Cardinal Batbory, 
nephew of the King of Poland, contains 20 n,, the 8rst of 
whlcti Is a setting of some laudatory varaes on the Bathory 
family 

II seeando libra iff Madriffedi a quatro uorl, dedicated to OInllo 
Cceare. « 'l■loaIla, Prmce of Palestrina, contains 25 n. a 4. 

Lamentatiemm IJb. I., 4 voc , dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. 

Bjmai UMut annl . . ., 4 voc., aleo d e di c a t ed to Pope Slxtoc 
V., ctmtaliu 46 u. a 4-6. 


(In 1644 a new edition of this book waa published at 
Antwerp bv order and at the expense of Pope turban VIII., 
with the texts .iltered in accordance with the Breviary ot 
1631 The last ten hymns were left out and two uthcra 
aulMlltuted. The new texts were an alteration for the worse, 
and also caused altemtlon of Palestrina's music ) 

1690. Mtssarum Lib. V., dedicated to Duke William of Bavaria, 
Count Palatine of Uie Ithmc, couUvixui four masses a 4, 

* Aeierna Chrlstl Munera,’ ‘ Jam (. hristus nstra ascenderat,' 

* Pants quern ego dabo,’ * Iste Confessor ' ; 2 a 6, * Nlm 
sum.' ' Hleul I'hiiiii r.i'cr -nin.'s * . 1 'f n ‘ \n«i In gi<>iii iiiTa.* 

1601. MagnifieiU Oetotonum I.ib I , Icdh-.'iteil ii> Pi.pr (.nv'orv XIV. 
null IMIS two ‘•ill it ii.-lii M.igiil'l, u'is a 4 (ui the eight 
rliiirih nice'' '> e iii-i set l.niig a selling ol the odd verses, 
the second of the even v<*r8e8. 

1603. Offrrtoria tottus anni ereundtm taneiae Romanar eecleniaa 
ronAuetudknem 6 roc. conetnenda, dedicated to the Abb4 
Antoine de Batime, anpeored in two parts, containing 
together 68 n. a 

1603. Lilaniae Deiparae Virginii quae tn taeellis societatis 8. Rosarii 
ublque dicatis eonanuntur, contains ten litanies, or rather 
two liUules in five parts eaih a 4, with an Ave Marla a 4 
fn each. 

1603-04. Alissarum Lib VI . dedicated to Cardinal Aldobrandinl, 
contains 4 a I, ' Dies Banctlflentus,* * In te Domlne speravl,* 

* Hme nomine ' (oi ‘ Je auis d6>herlt^e '), ‘ (^uaui puiehra * ; 

1 o 5, * Dlltxi qiionlam * 1 a 6, Ave Maria (tins last Mass 

was not in the tlrst edition of Book VI. os arranged by 
Palestiinn klimelt iiiforc his de<itli, I>ui appears in the 
second edition published at Venice in lil'IU). 

1594. Delti Madrigali Spirttuah a cinque vort Lili, II , dedicated to 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, Christina of I/onaine, 
married to Ferdin.-uid de* Medid, contains 30 n a 5. 

1894. Mifsarum Lib. VI 1., dcdlcfited after riilestrinn's death to 
Pope Clement Vill., contains 3 a 4, Ave Maria, ' Banetorum 
Mentis,’ ‘ Emeiidemtis ' , 2 a 5, ‘ H.rcerdos et Pontifcx,' ' Tu 
es pastor ovhun.’ 

1699. Missarum Lib. VIII , contains 2 a 4, ‘ ')uem dlcunt horames,' 

‘ Dum esset summus ponttfex ' ; *2 a 5, ' O uiluiir.'ibile com- 
mercium,’ * Memor esto * i 2 o 6, ‘ Dum complcrentur,’ 

* Sacerdotes Domini.’ 

1599. Missarum Lib. IX , contains 2 a 4, ‘ Ave Regina coelorum,* 

* Veni sponsa I 'hristi ’ , 2 a t», ' Vestn <i i colli,’ ' Bine nomine ’ ; 

i 2 o H, ‘ In le Doiiiine spemvi,’ Tc Detiin Isiidamas.’ 

I 1600. Mtssnrum Tab. \., couuilns 2 « 4 'In Illo tenipme,’ ' Ql» 
fu chi m’ ebbe c.ira ’ ; 2 a i>, ‘ Petra saucta,’ ’ l» Viigo slmul 
ct mater ’ ; ‘Job,* Qjiiitl tom,’ ‘ lllunilnfi otulos iriios.’ 

, 1600. Mtesarum I.Ib. XI , rontains 1 o 4. ’ Pescendit Angelus ’ ; 

2 a 5, ' Righia coeli,' * Quando laeta sperui * ; 2 a b, * Octavi 
Toni,* * Alma Uedemptorih.’ 

1601. Mietarum Lib. XU., contams 2 a 4. * Regina coell,’ *0 rex 
glorlac ’ : 2 a 5, ‘ Aseeiido ail P.itretn,’ * (?iinl »' II iild grand* 
amor ’ , 2 o 6, ‘ Tu es Petrus,’ * Vlri GahLici * 

' 1601. Miitarum 1 ib. XIII., coutnius 4 a H, * L.iiidate Dominum/ 

' ' Hodie t hC'ttus imtus,* ‘ Frut res c nim ego ai cepl,* * CunQte- 

bor tibi,* The M-iss * Coiililebor ' had iteen previously 
published separately by Beotto In Venice In 
1612. The cclebrateil M.xss a 6, ' Assuiiipui cst Maru,* i oiuposed and 
presented to the Papal Chanel in l.'iH.'i, was not then printed, 
M Bainl says, but was only printed some time after 1611 
(according to Haberl). 

Other works of Palestrina which appealed In his lifetime or 
shortly after his death are ; 

, 1, tiver forty madrigals which appeared In various colleitlous 

from 1554-92, of which thirty-five have bmi recuiered roniplete 
with all their parts, and are now lepuUishcd ui the ( om|>lete edition 
of Breitkopf * H.'lrtel Among them mat be nicnflomMi n esnron 
a 4 111 fourteen parts, appeuded oilgiually to tlie tMioml Book o( 
Madrlg.als ot di‘ Uorr, l.'i.’i? , two a .'5, couiposcd to eoiii. 

memorate the victory of i,cpanto, 1571 ; one a 6, contributed U 
the Trwnfo di Dori, 15'i‘2 

2. Two motels a 4 and 8 In collections 156,3 and 1.’592. 

. 3. Three coiiUlbutions to * Veroviu Dlk-tui hpiiitiiale,' 1686, 2 a .3, 

1 « 4 provided with iute or cembalo aeeomitaniiueiii 
I 4. Threii motets and a liLinv a 8 iiuMished in F I'onstantinl't 
collections 1((14 and lli.’O, lo' liidfiig tlie f.imous ’ Fratres ego etilra * 
sons in the services ol Maundy Thursday. 

The f.vnious Stabat Muter a 8, with the ‘ Iniproperla,’ was first 
published bv Dr. Burney In 1771 from a MB copy presented to him 
by BantareJII, a singer iu the Papal ( hapel Dr Burm y *s publication 
wu entitled La ntufieo della Settimana Santa. 

II. PiucviocsnT inn>TmusnBi> Works fiom the M.B choir-liooks of 
the Blstlne Chapel and oilier Roman archives now for tlie 
first lime printed In the complete efliiloii uf Breilkopf A 
lT.art«l, edited by Th. de Witt, F. E'spagne, and from Vol. 
X by Dr. P. X If.nberl. 

1. Twelye masee# as follows : (1> (dated 1 665) * Bine (Ituio ' a 6 
^ (which may, however, bear the title ‘ Renedlctn,' ns being based on 
I Josquin’s motet a C, ‘Benedidta es coelorum regiai ') ; CJ) two pre- 
I seated to the Papal ( hapel in ' Beatiis I.aiir< iitlus ' a * Veni 
, Creator Bidritus ’ o fi ; (3) three presented to the Papal I hapel, 
■ 1585-86, Baive Rrgma a 5, * t) saenui eonvlviuiii ’ « 5, ‘ Ktoe ego 
I Joannes ' o 0 ; (4) two oUiers about 1 .'>90, ‘ Pater Noster * » 4, ’ P.mem 

noainim ’ a 6 ; (5) three masses compost fw the chapel of the Duke 
i of Altaeraps, * Tu es Pcinis ’ a 6. * In innjorlbus dupllcibns ’ a 4, 
* In mlnorlbus duplicibus ’ « 4 ; (6) a * Hitic Utnlo ' a b, w'hii h is 
i based on the same themes as ‘ Missa Prlmi Lml,’ 1576. 

2. Over alxtv undoubtedly genuine motets a 4-8. besides a large 
number dnulitful or unauttaentlcated. There are abo 6 a IV, or for 
three choirs a 4, of which, however, the parts for the thud choir 
have been lost, but have been filled up by M. II idler A Btabut 
Mater a 12, attributed to Palestrina, Is believed by Proske and 
Ambros to be the eompositloti of Felice An<a1o. 

8. Three further books of Lamentations • 8-8, besides a few 
single liAinentattons and Fragments. 

4. Two further tionks of Magnllicnts a b-b earlier and more 
eSaborate compoeitiuns than those uttbltslied In 1691. Also two 
Single Magnificats a 4, one lor ei(u«l volecs, and one • 8 for two 
choirs with all the verses composed. 

5. F.ight Lltaniee a 6-8 (' De B. V. au' and ‘ Uacroeaactae Lnobae 
itoUhe,* etc.). 
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6. Twenty hymns a 4>S, and various settings of the * Miserere * 
ind ‘ Benedlctus,’ and the Responsoriom ' Jdbcra ’ (the Responsorla 
lor Holy Week are now known to be by Ingegnerl). 

7. Two sets of tezUess llicercari * a 4 (attributed to Palestrina), 
one entitled ‘ X£ Ezerolzi sopra la soola * ; the other, * Vlll aopra 
a tool.’ 
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P A L L A V' J C I N I (Palla VICING), Carlo 
( 6. iin^saia ^ ; d, Dresden Jan. 29, 1688), com- 
posed no fewer than twenty-one operas or 
‘ drarnrno per musiea,’ wliieh were performed 
at Venice bo tween 1666 and 1687. He lived 
first at Salt), and w^as married to Giulia Rossi, 
of Padua. At Padua, Mar. 21, 1672, his son 
SttJano Benedetto was born, who later fur- 
nished the text of more than one opera, and 
also wrote a Discorso della musiea,^ 

Carlo Pallavieini went for a w’hile to Venice, 
but from 1667-73 he was at Dresden, first as 
viee-KapelJmeister, then as Kapellmeister to 
Johann Georg II. of Saxony. Lindau ® men- 
tions the Kapellmeister Pallavieini being one of 
the company at a private celebration of Mass 
at the French Embassy in Dresden on Apr. 6, 
1673. But ho appears to have returned to 
Venic’e shortly afterwards, for in the autumn 
of 1674 his operas, which had ceased since 
1 667, re-stari ed at the theatres there. Early in 
idSf) Johann Georg 111., the son of his former 
patron, invited him to return to Dresden in 
order to place the Italian opera on a satis- 
factory footing ; presumably he made but 
flying visits there, but on Jan. 1, 1687, he was 
formally appointed ‘ t^amerae ac thoatralia 
musicae Praefcctum.’ * He received leave to 
visit Venice in Septemlier of the same year, 
but died very shortly after his return to 
Dresden, and was buried on Feb. 4, 1688, in 
the Klostor Marienstern. 

Although there seems to be no record of 
Pallavicini’s earlier works being performed at 
Dresden, two of his later operas were certainly 
first produced there, in 1687 and 1689. Fiir- 
Btenau, comparing his music with that of 
Bontompi, his fellow-worker, thinks that he 
shows more facility in his treatment of melody 

> Rlemann given 1630 at 8al6 

» AlgarotU, Belle oprre del S.B P.. 1744. 

* Oeseh. Dresden, 1862. 

< FOnitenau, Zur Oeieh. der JPusik, 1861, p. 291. 
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and rhythm and in his use of the limited im 
strumental resources at his command. As a 
rule only string instruments, trumpets and 
drums formed the orchestra for the ritornelli 
or short symphonies interspersed between the 
songs ; often, as in the case of * L’ Amazzone 
corsara,* no mention is made in the score of the 
instruments required for the performance. The 
following list of the operas performed at Venice 
is taken from Bonhni’s Glorie della jpoesia, 
Venice, c. 1732, and Galvani’s I teatri musicali 
di Venezia, Milan, 1878 : 

1666. ' 11 Demetrio,* also * L* Aureliniio,' text by Giacomo dall' An- 

g elo, at the Teivtro S. Mois^. MB. score of the former 
1 the library of S. Mairo, Venice. No. 408 (Wlel, / codiei 
musteali, Venezia, 1888) 

1667. ' 11 tiranno umiliato dall' amore. overo il Meraspe,’ text by 
Olo. FauatinI, at the Teatro Grimano de' SB Gio. c 1‘aolo. 
1676 • II Diociezlano.' by Matteo Niw. at 88 Glo. e I'oolo. MS. 

scores at 8. Marco, Vmlce, No. 409 ; and at Modena. 

1675. * Bnea in Italia.’ by G. F. Bussani. at SB. Gio. e. Faulo. MS 
scores at B Marco, Venice, N os 412 and 414. 

1676. * II Galieno,' by M. Noris, at SB Glo. e Paulo. An autograph 
score at the Vienna Imperial LUvrary, No. 16,491 (Maniuanl's 
Cal.). MB. score at B. Marco, Venli*e, No. 424 ; part of the 
score in MB at Dresden, No. 1074. 

1678. *11 Vespaslanti,’ by G C. C'onadl, was performed at the 
opening of the new Teatro Onmauo di B Glo. Grisostomo, 
and again in 1680. MS. scores at Modena and at Venice, 
No 462 

1679. * 11 Ncrone,’ by O. C. Corradl, at 8. Gio Grisostomo. On Oct. 
S. 1693, it was performed at the Italian Opera House in 
Leipzig, under the direction of N. A. Htningk ' Le Amazon! 
nelJ* Isole Fortunate,’ prologue and three aetj l>v FlccloU. 
A copy of the libretto, puldisned at I’adu t. Is in the liiirary 
of the Brussels Conservatoire, the title-page states ‘da 
rappresentarsi in Plazzoia, nel nobiUssimo Teatro del 111 
et Eecel Big Marco Contarinl, I'ne dl B Marco, 1’ anno 
1679 ’ (Wotquenne, Cat ). The MB score is at H Marco, 
Venice, No 384, Act 11 , Hceue IX,, a solo Mitli ritomclU 
for ' trombo e tlmpauo ’ will be found in 11 Goldschmidt’s 
Studien zur Geseh. der ital. Oper, Leipzig, 1901 Beilage, 
p. 40.S. 

1680 'Messalina,’ bv Plecloli, at the Teatro Vendramino di San 
Salvatore. MB score at B. Marco, Venice, No. 437. 

1682. * Bassiano, overo il inaggior impossiblle,’ by M. Noris, at 
88 Olo e Paolo MS score at Modena 
1683. ’ Carlo, re d’ Holla ’ ; 1(583, ‘ Il re Infaute ’ ; 1684, ’ Liclnio 
Imperatore ’ and * II Rlclmero, re de’ Vanilali ’ ; 1 686, 
* Peaeli>i>e la casta ’ ; were all by M. Noris, and performed 
at B, Gio Grisostomo. 

1685. • Massimo Puppleno,’ by Aurelio Aoreli, at SB. Olo. e Paolo. 

1686. ’ Amore innamorato,’ by M Noris, at B Gio Grisostomo. 
* La Didone delirante,’ by Ant. Frauteschi, at BS. Gio. e 
Paolo. ’ L' Amazzone corsara. overo I’Alvilda, regiua de’ 
Gotti,’ by O. C. Corrarii, at 88. Olo c Paolo, ..rid again In 
1688. In the preface to the libretto (Venice, 1686), Corradl 
draws attention to * Ja niusioa del Big Carlo rallnvlcinl , II 
quale si lin hora feci mtracolo ne’ Teatri * (Wotriuenne. Cat ). 
’The MS. score is In the Munich Htate Library, No. 235. 
The first movement of the symphony was published by A. 
HeusB Die wnetianische Opern-Sinfonien, 19(V2 -3 

1687. * Rlmlro, re dl Corinto,’ text probably by Vine. Grlmsni, at 

8. Glo. Grisostomo. Many of the airs are In MB Mas Boh. 
c. lOS, in the Bodleian Library. 

'La Gerusaleiume liberata,' by O Corrodi. at 88 Glo. 
e Paolo. Tt was performed at Dresden on Feb 2, 1687 ; and 
at Hamburg In irfuS, where also a German version by Fiedler, 
under the title of 'Armlrta,' was given in 1695 (Mattheson, 
Der mutiealisehe Patriot , 1728, pp 181-2). MB scores at 
the Library of the Brussela Conservatoire, and at Dresden, 
B 595a. 

1689. * Anttope.’ dramma per musiea, by StefTano B Pallavieini, 
only partlv composed by Carlo Palbaviclin before his death, 
was coinpieted by NIe. Adam Btrungk and performed four 
times at Dresden lu Fell. 1689. The MB. score at Dresden 

Thoro are various compositions in manu- 
script ; at Modena, some arie e canzoni with tw o 
violins and basso continuo from ‘ L’ Adalinda,’ 
Florence, 1679 ; three cantatas and one aria ; 
and * Il trionfo della castita,* an oratorio for 
seven voices with instruments, Modena, 1688. 
Burney ® writes : 

‘ If Carlo Pallavieini ever had any genius. It was 
exhausted when he set this oratorio, which has 
J neither Invention nor learning to recommend It.’ 

At Munich, MS. 233, a cantata for soprano 
with basso continuo ; at Ch. Ch., Oxford, three 
Fantasias a 4 e 6 voci, by ‘ Pallavicino ’ ; at 




• aut. of Musle, Iv. pp. 113- 14. 
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Dresden, a Mass for five voices with two 
violins and basso continuo ; Kyrie, Gloria, 
Dixit, Confitebor, for four voices ; Laetatus 
sum, for bass voice with instruments (Q.-L.), 

In Marco Silvani’s Canzonette per camera a 
voce sola, Bologna, 1670, is ‘ La speranza * in 
three movements by Carlo Pallavicini, and in 
Silvani’s Raccolta di motetti, ‘ Ecce filii,’ a voce 
sola col basso continuo. o. s. 

PALLAVICINI, Vincenzo (6. Brescia), was 
maestro di cappella at the Conservatorio degl* 
In curabili at Venice. The name of ‘Pallavicini, 
Vincenzo, bresciano, del 1743,’ appears among 
the composers of some pieces of manuscript 
music in the Bologna Liceo Miisicale, which 
were the trial compositions for election to the 
Accademia dei Pilar monici of Bologna.' Ho 
composed the music to the first act of an opera 
buffa, ‘ Lo spezialo ’ (The Apothecary), written 
by Goldoni, the two remaining acts oeing set 
to music by Domenico Fischietti, a Neapolitan ; 
a manuscript score is in the library of the 
Brussels Conservatoire.* The opera was per- 
formed at the Teatro San Samuele, Venice, in 
1765. Among the manuscript sinfonie given 
in the Breitkopf list for 1767 (Supplemento ii. 
p, 30), is one ‘ di Pallavicini. Accommodate 
per il cembalo solo.’ 

Succi’s catalogue of the International 
Musical Exhibition at Bologna in 1888 includes 
among the autographs a letter from Pallavicini 
to Padre Martini, which deplores the recent 
death of G. A. Perti ; it is dated from Venice, 
Apr. 21, 1766. The eighteenth volume of Mar- 
tini’s correspondence, preserved in the Bologna 
Liceo Musicale, consists of letters from Pal- 
lavicini, to whom Martini was evidently a 
counsellor and friend. c. s. 

PALLAVICINO, Benedetto (6. Cremona; 
d. 1612/13). His first musical work was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1679. A few years later he 
was at Mantua, and his name is found in docu- 
ments in the Gonzaga Archives ; in one, dated 
May 11, 1682, Cardinal Annibale Ippolito 
promises to send a sonnet to the Duke ‘ come 
prinia sara posto in niusico dal Pallavicino ’ ; 
in aiioth?r, dated Dec. 18, 1684, Pallavicino 
signs himself ‘ mu^ico di sua Altezza ’ ; and in 
1587 his name api)ears in the list of cantori.* 
Giachcs de Wert, maestro di cappella to the 
Duke of Mantua, died on May 23, 1696 ; Pal- 
lavicino was appointed in his place, and uses 
the title for the first time in the 1696 edition 
of his fourth book of madrigals. He must have 
resigned the post in 1601, and Monteverdi, 
his successor, in a letter dated Nov. 28, 1601, 
mistakenly writes of him as if he were dead.* 
This probably led Pietro Phalesio, in reprinting 
the first book of madrigals for six voices in 
1606, to write in the dedication of ‘ Benedetto 

1 Parialnl, OaUOogo, iv. 181. 

• Wotauenne, CaiiAwiw, No. 2276. 

» Oanai. 7)«)to musiea in Mantova, 1881, p. 69. 

« VoRftl, VUrUH^ueMrift, 1887. Ul. p. 823 ; rii. p. 282. 


Pallavicino di feUce memoria.’ * But Palla- 
vioino had joined the monks of Camaldoli in 
Tuscany ; the dedication of his seventh book 
of madrigals, 1604, to Francesco Gonzaga of 
Mantua, is signed B. P. ‘ monaco Camaldolese.’ 
It is here that he mentions his twenty-two 
years of faithful service to the house of Gon- 
zaga. There is some doubt as to the exact 
date of his death ; he wrote the dedication in 
his eighth book of madrigals, 1611-12, but he 
probably died soon after, either in 1612 or 1613. 

A great many books of madrigals composed 
by Pallavicino were published at Venice, and 
also at Antwerp. Burney® states that the 
music lacks variety, both of melody and har- 
mony, and shows no spirit of invention. A 
contemporary Italian * verdict is not so un- 
compromising — 

* Che non basta, die siano fatte al proposito 
degl* instromenti, e delle voci, ma che siano usclte da 
valente pratico come quella di Benedetto Palauicino, 
etc. 

The following works were first published at the 
dates given, but were constantly reprinted : 

* DI B. P. CremoTiMe, II prinio librode madrlfcall a quattro vofi ' 

Venetla, 1079, obi 4to. ‘II pnniu libro dc niadriqali a ctnque vocI ' 
Venetla. 1581, obi 4lo. ‘ 11 MW'ondo llbro,’ (?) lOH.'l ami IfiOfi. ‘ 11 
terzo llbro,' 1580, B. P. writes the dedication (tom Mantua, Aur. 8, 
1586 • II quarto llbro.* 1688 , reprinted In 1696 with ' DI B. P. 

maestro dl cappella del serenissimo Sir. Duea dl Mantua,* which 
title U used until the rbauge to ' B. P monaco ('arnaldolese ’ In 
the 1604 and later works ‘ II quinto libro,* 160, 8. ’ 11 aesto llbro, 
1600. * II settlroo llbro,* 1604. * L’ otlav • liliro.' 1911-1*2. 

* UadrtRHll a cinque vocl ’ Anveraa, Phalesio, IC04 was a reprint 
of the fourth and flftb books 

* Dl B P. aervltore del serenUs. Big Duca dl Mantova e dl Mon- 
ferato, U prlmo llbro de madrigall a sol vo<l * Venetla, 1587. 

Df bis church music little Is known ; two volutrkes paseed from 
the church of 8 Barbara, Mantua, Into the llbiary of the Milan 
Conservatorio musicale . * Libro prlmo dl mease a 4, 6 e 6 vocl,* 
Venetla, and ' Salmi delle Laud! a 8 vocl,* Venetla. 'Tlierc In also * 

* Sacrae Del Laudes oi-to et uua duodeclm duae vero sexdoeini 
Toclbus cnnclnondae. Ac omnium Insti mnentorum genere aeeonm- 
datae. Additae etiam Inflmae partes pro Organo contlnuato.* 
Benedicto Palaulrlno Cremon. Auctorc. Venetla H Amadluo, 
1605, 4to. It contains hfteeu motets , the preface la signed 

* Bavennae XI cal Septembris, 1606. I>i Ben. 1*. monaco camal- 
dolese * (MQller, Cot. Kbnigsberg Blhl.) F^tls mentiona an earlier 
edition, l.’)05-9(i, in four books 

The popularity of Pallav Iclno’a madrigals is shown by the wav In 
which they appear In collectlone of that time ’ Quandu benigna 
Stella,’ for four voices, is In Andrea Pevemage'a Harmonia eflenie, 
Antwerp, 1583, and from then on to 1624 there was hardly a single 
important collection, whether publUhed at Venice, Nuremberg, 
Copenhagen, Munich, I.elprlg, or at Utrecht, where Joachim van 
den Hove’s Florida rive eonHoner, with voice parts and lute accom- 
paniment, was printed In 1601, that did not Include some of his 
madrigals. In London, Nicolas Youge's Mvunca Tranrolpina, 1507, 
bad two of the madrigals for six voices 

MSa. In the British Museum, In the Add. M8H 11,685, f, 22, a 
melody and a fugue from books 7 and 8 of iradrigaU ; 12,52*2, f 199, 
' Qunndo benigns stella * from the 1670 madrigals ; 18,9,86-39, f 39b, 
‘ La Bella, PaJevlcyno * for four voices , 29.20G-68, f. 121), t antos, 
Baesus, and Quintus only ‘('ruell uukvnd adieu * for live voices; 
29,.*172-77 (date 1616), * Love quench this heate * and * Cruell why 
dost thou tile me * for six voices. 

In the New York Library . twentv-seven madrigals for six voices 
In a 17th-century MS. entitled ' Francis Bambrook his book.* (H. 
Botstlber.) 

In Berlin Btaat Blbllothek . MB. Z27, dated 1624, the score ol 

* Canlte tuba * for eight voices. (Eltner.) 

In Bologna Liceo Mualcale : In a 17lh-crntury MS. score, for 
eight voices — * Dixit,* * Confitebor,’ * Beatus vlr,* * lAudate pneri * ; 
for four voices ~* Miserere mel Ileus ’ A MS. copy by Bantlni of 
’ Canlte tuba * for eight voices, from Pallavicino's Louder, 1606 
(Parisloi, 11 169. etc ) 

In the Breslau Stadiblbliothek ■ * Jubilate Deo * In MS 19, and 
‘ Canlte tuba * and * Dum complerentur ’ score^l in MB. 20, and In 
partboolu MB. 2.*1, all for eight voices. (Bohn’s Oat.) 

In the Ltegnitz Bitter- Akademie Bibliolhck ■ MS. 08, four motets 
for eight voices ; MS 99, madrigal for six voice’) (Pfudd's Cat.) 

In the Munich Hofbibllotbek MS. 218, ' Qul surnsr thronum ’ 
( o * Tutt* erl fuoco ') for five voices, and * Omnea mortl vioinl * 

‘ Tlrsl morir volea ’) for six voices. (Maler’i Cot.) 

Two examples of Pallavlctno's madrigals were Included by I,. 
Torchl In his publication uf old music t* arts murleale. 1897, vol. ll., 
' Dolcemente dormtva * (1693), and * Dolce, grave e acute * (1600), 
taken from the fifth book of madrigals for five voices. q 3 


» Vogel, iVeia. raealmtuik ItalUns, 11. p. 44. 

« HUt. of Murie. iv.p. 113. 

7 // Artuei orera deUt imperfettiani ieUa modemm murtea, Vea 
1600 p 3. 
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PALMA, SiLVESTBO (6. Isohia, 1762 ; 
d. Naples, Aug. 8, 1834), studied at the con- 
servatoire of the Madonna di Loreto at Naples, 
and under Paisiello. He composed a con- 
siderable number of operas for Borne, Venice 
and Naples, where his last opera, ‘ II geloso di 
se stesso,’ was given in 1814. The autographs 
of a number of church compositions are pre- 
served at the Milan Conservatoire {Q.-L.). 

PALMER, Elizabeth Annie (known as 
Bessie) (6. 9 Fountain Court, Strand, Aug. 9, 
1831 ; d. Oct. 1910), studied from 1861 to Jan. 
1853 at the R.A.M. pianoforte from Jewaon, | 
harmony and counterpoint from Bannister, j 
and singing from Cox and Crivelli. She then 
received private lessons from Garcia, and on 
Mar. 13, 1854, made her debut at a concert of 
Alexandre Billet at the smaller St. Martin’s 
Hall. On Doc. 20, at the larger hall, she sang 
in the ‘ Messiah * under Hullah with great 
success. She became a favourite contralto 
singer at such institutions as the Sacred Har- 
monic ; the National Choral Society ; the 
Popular Concerts ; the Leeds Festival, 1858, 
wliere she sang at the opening of the New Town 
Hall in ‘ Ehjah ’ ; Worcester, Birmingham, 
and Norwich Festivals ; at a State Concert, 
Buckingham Palace, etc. From 1870 for some 
years she sang in various Enghsh opera enter- 
prises in the provinces, at the Crystal Palace, 
1878, Her Majesty’s Theatre, etc. From 1877- 
188G she was in great request as a teacher of 
singing at Newcastle and elsewhere. In 1904 
she published her Musical Recollections, 

A. 0. 

PALMER, G. Molyneux (ft. Staines, Oct. 8, 
1882), of Irish parents, graduated Mus.B. at 
Oxford, in 1901. Ho studied under Stanford 
at the R.C.M. (1900-09), and came to Ireland 
in 1910, a^’ting as organist of various churches. 
After winning two Feis Ceoil prizes with 
cantatas and songs, he produced an Irish opera, 

‘ Sruth na maoilc ’ (Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
1923), which was successfully revived at the 
Tailtcann Games in August 1924. w. ii. o. F. 

PALMER, Henry, an English Church com- 
poser, probably of the first half of the 17th ! 
century, some of whose work was included in 
the Durham choir-books made in 1664, when 
John Cosin was Bishop there. In the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 30,478-9), are the tenor 
cantoris parts of these books. 

SKBVICKS 

K. and C. PH. Pieces and B. PH. 

ANTHKUS 

Almighty and jverlMtiiiff (J od . Cullect fur the Feaat of the Purlfloa- 

Mon. Oiirh ; B M. Add. MSS. 30,478-9. 

AbniKhty and everlasting Cod. Collect for Aih Wedneaday. Z)arh. 

B.M Add. MSS. 30.478-9 

Almighty and everlasting Ood. Collect for Sunday before Eeater. 

, hurh. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 80,478-9. 

Allmightle Uod, who out B.M. Add. MSB. 30,478-9. 
loa-e mv prayer. Durh. ; O.B. A fi/33 ; Durh. C 16/88. 

I-ord what Is man. 1*.H. 

O Almighty Ood. Ilurh. 

0 goe not from me, a fi. B.M. Add. MSB. 17,792-6 (attrlbuUd to 
^ M. Plereon In Add. MSS. 29,372). 

1 Ood whose nature. Durh. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 30,478-9. 

The end of ail tblngi. Durh. ; O.B. A 8/280. 


One, Robert Palmer, contributed some 
settings to the second edition of Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter (1633). J. M*. 

PALMGREN, Selim (ft. Bjomeborg, Finland, 
Feb. 16, 1878), pianist, conductor and composer, 
was educated at the Helsingfors Conserva- 
torium from 1896-99, studying harmony and 
counterpoint with Martin Wegelius, and the 
pianoforte with Walter Petzet. He afterwards 
visited Germany and Italy, continuing his 
studies under Konrad Ansorge, Wilhelm Beyer 
and Ferruccio Busoni. On his return to his 
native country he had grown into a brilliant 
pianist and a composer of considerable promise. 
His first appointment was that of conductor to 
the Finnish Students’ Choral Society, which 
proved an excellent opportunity to gain 
practical experience, and a fruitful incentive 
to compose a number of choral works. From 
1909-12 he was conductor of the Musical 
Society of Abo. 

Palmgrcn’s first opera, ‘ Daniel Hjort,’ was 
produced at Helsingfors and Abo in 1910, while 
hia second work for the stage, the libretto of 
which is based on Chamisso’s ‘ Peter Scblemihl,* 
has not yet been performed. In 1912 he threw 
up his official aiipointmcnts, devoting himself 
exclusively to the career of composer and 
pianist. He undertook several extensive Euro- 
pean tours, on some of which he was accom- 
panied by his wife, the well-known Finnish 
singer, Maikki Jdmefelt. During the Europeai 
War Palmgren lived in Copenhagen. In 1920- 
i 1921 he toured the U.S.A. In 1923 he became 
1 teacher of composition at the Eastman School 
i of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 

: Apart from the operas, some choral works 

' and a number of songs, Palmgren has written 
almost exclusively for the piano. There are 
i two concertos for that instrument, entitled 
, ‘ Metamorphoses ’ and ‘ The River,* but the 
bulk of his music consists of small pieces, some 
published singly, others in sets (* Fmnish Lyrio 
Pieces,* ‘ Light and Shade,’ etcj.). 

The work of Selim Palmgren is distinguished 
by technical mastery of pianistic writing, a 
remarkable faculty for suggesting definite and 
widely contrasting moods, and an agreeably 
proportionate mixture of melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic invention. The construction of 
ample forms is not a strong point with him, 
and his essentially pictorial art is at its best 
in short characteristic or lyrical pieces. In 
some ways Palmgren resembles Grieg, more 
especially in his power to infuse into his music 
a strong national flavour, on which, however, 
ho is by no means compelled to rely altogether 
in order to create a work of distinction. Ho is 
frequently fanciful and individual where his 
nationality does not betray itself. 

Palmgren is related by marriage to Armas 
Jfimefelt and Jean Sibelius. e. b. 

PALOTTA Matteo (ft. Palermo c. 1689' 
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'f. Vienna, Mar. 28, 1758), called II Fanormi- 
tano, from his birthplace Palermo, studied in 
the Conservatorio San Onofrio aw Naples. On 
his return to Palermo he passed the necessary 
examinations, and was ordained priest. He 
then devoted himself with great ardour to 
studies in part-writing and counterpoint, and 
produced a valuable work Oregoriani cantua 
cnucleata praxis et cognition being a treatise on 
Guido d* Arezzo’s Solmisation, and an instruc- 
tion-book in the church-tones. It has been 
supposed that the Emperor Charles VI. invited 
Palotta to Vienna as Kapellmeister, but Palotta 
himself applied to the Emperor in 1733, asking 
for the post of composer of a cappella music. 
The then court-Kapellmeister warmly recom- 
mended him, and he was appointed one of the 
court-composers with a salary of 400 florins, on 
Feb. 25, 1733, was dismissed in 1741, and rein- 
stated in 1749. The libraries of the court- 
chapol and the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
possess a number of his masses in four to eight 
parts, motets, etc. (see Q.-L.)^ all written in a 
pure and elevated church style, the parts mov- 
ing easily and naturally in spite of their 
elaborate counterpoint. In many points they 
recall Caldara. One special feature in Palotta’s 
music is the free development of the chief sub- 
ject, and the skilful way in which he combines 
it with the counter-subjects. c. r. p. 

PAMINGER (Paminqer), LEOKHAJan 
(b. Aschau or Aschach, Bavaria, Mar. 29, 1495 ; 
d. May 3, 1567). According to Gerber he re- 
ceived his earlier instruction at the Convent of 
St. Nicolas at Passau. He afterwards studied 
at Vienna, but in 1516 returned to Passau to 
hold some scholastic post at St. Nicolas, where 
he is last mentioned as having been secretary. 

He became an adherent of the Lutheran re- 
formation, and is known as the author of a few 
German hymns and controversial tracts. But 
in spite of this his chief musical work consists 
of a vast collection of Latin motets for four to 
six and more voices, providing for the require- 
ments of the whole ecclesiastical year. The 
first volume of this work gives his portrait with 
the date of his death. The work itself was pub- 
lished by his sons, the first two parts in 1573 
(Gerlach, Nuremberg), the third in 1676, and 
the fourth in 1580. The fourth part contains 
psalms both with simple falsobordone har- 
monies of the plain -song tones, and also more 
elaborately treated, along with some additional 
motets. In all the parts there are some contri- 
butions by his thi-ee sons Balthasar, Sophonias 
and Sigismund. In this work Proske says ; 

‘The liturgy of the whole Church year is most 
exhaustively treated, and the harmonisation of the 
Psalms carried out with a completeness not to be 
found in any similar work.* 

He also gives Paminger the credit of being one 
of the greatest contrapuntists of his time, and 
says that all his works show the fervently pious 


master who was thoroughly penetrated by the 
devotional spirit of the words which he set to 
music.^ Proske has reprinted from this work a 
comparatively simple and somewhat sombre 
setting of the Pater Noster, based on the plain- 
song melody. Compositions by Paminger also 
appear in the Collections of Ott, 1637-44, and 
Montanus, 1663-69. The ‘ Tricinia ’ of Mon- 
tanus, 1569, contain twelve settings a 3 of 
German hymns. Ott’s Liederbuch, 1644 (re- 
printed by Eitner & Kade), has a very expres- 
sive setting of * Ach Gott straf mich nicht im 
Zom dein* a 4, the tenor melody of which seems 
also to be of Paminger’s own invention, since it 
is nowhere else to be found, and it is also reck- 
oned as one of the best of the time. Forster 
concludes his great Lieder collection, 1656, 
with a remarkable piece by Paminger, ‘Ach 
Gott wem soil ich’s klagen,’ which, without 
pauses, is to be sung a 5, but with pauses a 10. 
A curious epitaph on Paminger in German 
verse, which was set to music for four voic.es by 
his son Sophonias, is given in Wackernagers 
Das detUsche Kirchenli^t Bd. iv. No. 164. 

J. R. M. 

PAMMELIA, the first collection of Canons, 
Rounds and Catches pubUshed in this country. 
It was issued in 1609, under the editorship of 
Thomas Ravenscroft, with the title of ; 

‘PammelU. MvalcJu Ulftcellanle, Or, Mixed Varietie of PleMuuit 
Roundelayen, and deUghtfull Catches, of 3. 4. h. 6. 7. S. 9. 10. 
Parts in one. Never so ordtnaiie as musical], none so musical, as 
not to all very pleastug and acreptablc.’ 

It contains 100 compositions, many of con- 
siderable antiquity, several of which are still 
W'ell known and have been reprinted in modern 
publications, amongst them ‘ Heyhoe to the 
green wood,’ ‘ All in to service,* ‘ Now kiss the 
cup, cousin,’ ‘ Joan, come kiss me now,’ ‘ There 
lies a pudding,* ‘ Jack boy, no boy * (alluded to 
in Shakespeare’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew ’), 
* Banbury Ale,’ ‘ Now Robin lend to me thy 
bow ’ and ‘ Let’s have a peal for John Cook’s 
soul.* A second edition appealed in 1618. A 
second part was issued, also in 1609, under the 
title of : 

' Deuteromelia . or. The Second part of Muslcks melodle, or melodlus 
Maaicke of rieaaant Koundelaloa ^ K. H. mirth, or Freemens Bongs 
and such delightful! Catches. Qm Oanere potetl eanat. Catch that 
catch can. V$ M 0 I 0$, ne Oiif melM affieU dt 

This contains thi'^ty-one compositions, viz. 
seven Freemen’s Songs for three, and seven for 
four voices, and eight rounds or catches for 
three, and nine for four voices. Of the Free- 
men’s Songs the following are still well known : 
‘ As it fell on a holy day ’ (John Dory), ‘ We be 
soldiers three,’ ‘ We be three poor mariners,* 
‘ Of all the birds ’ and ‘ Who liveth so merry in 
aU this land ’ ; and of the catches, ‘ Hold thy 
peace, thou knave ’ (directed to be sung in 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night ’) and ‘ Mart’s 
come down.* No composerb’ names are given 
in either part. w. H. h. 

PANDEAN PIPE (Fr. fiUte de Pan; Ger. 
Syrinx^ Panflote), a simple instrument, of man^ 
1 See the prefeoei to ‘ Moaica dlvtiut.' tom. t. tv. 
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forms and materials, which is probably the 
oldest and the most widely disseminated of 
any. It is thought to be identical with the 
‘ Ugab/ the first wind instrument mentioned in 
the Bible (Gen. iv. 21, and Psalm cL), in the 
former of these passages translated * organ,* in 
the latter, ‘pipe.’ (&e Organ.) It was well 
known to the Greeks under the name of ‘ syrinx,* 
being made with from three to nine tubes, ^ but 
usually w'ith seven, a number which is also 
mentioned by Virgil.* It is depicted in a MS. 
of the 1 1th century preserved in the National 
Library of Paris, and is probably the ‘ frestele,* 

‘ fretel ’ or ‘ fretiau,’ of the M6n6trier8 in the 
12th and 13th centuries. It is known in China 
as ‘ Koan-tfee,’ with twelve tubes of bamboo ; 
was used by the Peruvians under the name of 
‘ huayra-puhura,’ being made of cane, and also 
of a greenish steatite or soapstone. Of the 
former material is a fine specimen now in the 
South Kensington Museum,* consisting of four- 
teen reed pipes of a brownish colour tied 
together with thread in two rows, so as to form 
a double set of seven reeds. Both sets are of 
almost exactly the same dimensions, and are 
placed side by side, the shortest measuring 3, 
the longest inches. One set is open at the 
bottom, the other closed, in consequence of 
which arrangement octaves are produced. The 
scale is pentatonic. 

The soapstone instrument is even more re- 
markable. It measures 5| inches high by 
wide, and contains eight pipes bored from the 
solid block, and quaintly ornamented. Four of 
the tubes have smaU lateral finger-holes, which, 
whc>n closed, low'er the pitch a semitone. Thus 
twelve notes in all can be produced. The scale 
is peculiar and perhaps arbitrary ; or the holes 
may have served for certain modes, of the use 
of which by the Peruvians there is evidence in 
Garcilasso de la Vega and other historians. 

A modem Roumanian specimen, containing 
twenty-five tubes arranged in a curve, is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; the longest pipes 
are over 12 inches in length. 

There is an excellent and w'ell-preserved ex- 
ample in a bas-rclicf from the Abbey of St. 
George de Boschervillc, Normandy, of 11th 
century date, which is figured in Engel’s ex- 
cellent work above quoted. 

The Pandean Pipe is theoretically a series of 
stopped tubes blown from the edge of the upper, 
and, in this case, the only orifice, as already 
described under Flute (see also Pipes, Evolu- 
tion AND Distribution of Musical). One 
note and occasional harmonics are usually 
produced from each tube, the scale being 
diatonic, and of variable extent according to 
the skill and convenience of the performer. At 
the present day it is rarely heard except as an 

1 TbeoorltiiM, IdyXl lx, 

• * E«t mlhi dlsparlbuB «eptem compMta elroutli Ftatol*.* 

• See Catalogw 0/ InttrumenU in South KonHngton Mutoum, by 
0. Engel, p. 6fi, for a woodout of tills speoimen. 


accompaniment to the drama of Punch and 
Judy. It is enclosed in a leather or paper case 
which is pushed into the open waistcoat of the 
player, the different parts of the scale being 
reached by rotation of the head. The quality 
of the tone is reedy and peculiar, somewhat 
veiled from the absence of harmonics of even 
numbers, it being a stopped pipe, of which, 
however, the first harmonic on the twelfth, 
and not the fundamental tone, is habitually 
sounded. In this respect and in its quality it 
closely resembles the ‘ Harmonic fiute * ttop 
of the organ. 

It had a temporary popularity in this country 
at the beginning of the 19th century, when 
itinerant parties of musicians, terming them- 
selves Pandcans, went about the country, and 
gave performances. * The lowest set of reeds 
(the ‘ septem discrimina vocum * of Virgil),’ 
says a writer in 1S21, 

‘ is called the contra basso or double base ; the next 
fagoUOy or bassoon ; the third septenary is the tenor 
or second treble ; and the fourth or higiiest ran^e 
of pipes, the first treble ; so tliat in the aggregate 
there is a complete scale of four octavos, and they 
can play in tluee or four parts. The reeds or pip^ 
are fastened under the dun of the perlormer, and the 
lip runs from one to the other with seeming facility, 
without moving the instrument by manual assistance.* 

‘ A company of them was introduced at Vauxhall 
Gardens a few years ago, and since that they are 
common enough in the streets of JiOndon. It is to 
be observed that some of tiie performers, particularly 
the first treble, have more than seven pipes, which 
enables them to extend the melody beyond thi 
septenary.’ (Encyclop. Londinensis, 1821.) 

A Tutor for this instrument was published 
in 1807, entitled The Complete Preceptor for 
Davies's new invented Syrrynx (sic) or patent 
Pandea i Harmonica^ containing tunes and mili- 
tary pieces in one, tv’o, three, and four parts. The 
writer states that * by making his instrument of 
glass he gains many advantages over the com- 
mon reed, the tone being inconceivably more 
brilliant and sonorous.’ The scale given begins 
on A below the treble stave, rising by fifteen 
intervals to the A above tlie same stave. The 
C is indicated as the keynote, w hicli is marked 
as such. The instrument appears to have been 
susceptible of double-tonguing like the flute. 

w. H. s. 

PANDORA. The Greek iravdovpa ; Arabic 
tanbur, now rendered tamboura, is of great 
antiquity ; and the long, straight - necked, 
stringed instrument with comparatively small 
body contrasted with the pear-shaped lute, 
has been handed down from the distant civilisa- 
tions of Egypt and Babylon to the pandoura 
and CoLASCiONE (g.v.) of Southern Europe (see 
PLATE XXIII. No. 4), the various tambouras 
' of Bulgaria, Turkey and India, the Chinese 
‘ san-hsien * or * sientzS ’ and the Japanese 
I ‘ samisen ’ and other Eastern descendants and 


representatives. 

The Egyptian instrument is depicted on 

• * •* Et supra calamoc tmeo p«rciirrer« labro.”— Lucratlua. Thil 
Use iadiOfttM tba liienUty of ttae Instrament.' 
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monuments of a great age, and in the early wall 
paintings (c. 1580 b.c.) there are indications of 
a fretted finger-board. For the supposed name 
of this instrument see Nefeb. The ancient 
Greeks were acquainted with an instrument of 
the kind which they called iravdoOpa ; there is 
good reason to suppose it preceded the lyre, but 
for open-air music the latter had the better 
chance, and became ultimately the national 
Hellenic stringed instrument of the classic and 
Graeco-Roman periods, Julius Pollux (iv. 60), 
and Athenaeus (iv. 183), quote Pythagoras for 
the ascription of the iravdoOpa to the Troglodytes 
of the Persian Gulf, who made it of laurel, which 
grew near the sea-shore. With reference to the 
Asiatic ‘ tanbur,’ A1 Farabi, the greatest Arabic 
writer on music (d. a.d. 950), has preserved for 
us, in his description of the tanbur of Bagdad, 
an echo of the past, the characteristic note and 
accordance of the old ‘ pagan ’ scale, which pre- 
ceded the Persian and Arabic invasions. This 
note, the septimal whole tone and 7-8 ratio (the 
equal temi)eramont semitone 2*31), must have 
been the original Arabic ‘ wosta ' or middle 
finger-note on the finger-board, equivalent to 
the index finger or Lichanos on the lyre which 
was the characteristic tone of the old Greek 
soft diatonic genus (fiaXaKbs). Dr. I^and 
{liecherchea sur Vhistoire de la gamme arabe, 
Leyden, 1884) saw in this scale a distortion, from 
the constant practice of instruments, of a natural 
scale, an intuition with which he credits the 
ancient Persians, but this mental recognition of 
harmonious intervals implies the conception of 
modem harmony in which we are educated, but 
in which the musicians of the ancient world, 
Persians, Indians or Greeks, certainly were not. 
Instead of this the more mechanical adaptation 
of the finger-board to the hand accounts for that 
conception of the tetrachord we find with the 
ancient Greeks, and can now trace to the still 
older civilisation of Babylon and Nineveh. A1 
Farabi sees music, theoretical and practical, 
through Greek spectacles of that later age in 
which he wrote, and his tanbur of Khorassan, 
like his lute, is the music of Islam translated 
into Greek. The arithmetical reasonings of 
philosophers who sought to explain the musical 
scale could never have been, excepting in the 
larger intervals, the practical art of musicians ; 
limmas and commas were evolved from a 
simpler diatonic system enriched to suit the finer 
cars of the time with small intervals ; of which 
we have within the last hundred years the 
quarter tone analysis of Mechaga, a mathe- 
matician and musician of Damascus, and the 
tliird tone (Pythag. 0. 680) insisted upon ae the 
unit by Villoteau {Description de VEgypte, tomes 
xiii et xiv, 8vo, Paris, 1823), who was one of 
the scientific expedition sent by Napoleon I. to 
Egypt, and who brought back a collection of 
instruments now, unhappily for the settlement 
of a much-debated question, no longer to be 


found. The intention of Dr. Land’s admirable 
and essential book is in the main polemic, to 
upset the dictum of Villoteau, since reproduced 
by musical historians such as F^tis, Ambros 
andKiesewetter in collaboration with Hammer- 
Purgstall, but the battle remains undecided, 
as the great Arabic authorities, A1 Farabi, 
Caxio’ddin, Abdo’lgadir and others were as 
obviously making their native musical material 
Greek, as the Japanese are trying to Europeanise 
their own to-day. To find the real Arabic 
music we must take the advice of the traveller 
Dr. Landberg, and penetrate among the 
Bedouin inhabitants of the interior. 

We find in Mechaga a diatonic framework, 
but with neuter, not minor or major thirds ; 
the latter, when they occur, are subordinate. 
The hypo or plagal mode with the minor seventh 
called 'Ochag, c, d, e,/, g, a, c, is advanced to 
the first place before Rast, /, gr, a, c, <f, c, /, 
but that the latter was once regarded as the 
original is proved by the names of the notes 
which follow Hast, thus * Dou-kah,* the second, 
‘Sik-hah,* the third, and ‘Tchar-kah,’ the fourth. 
As in India, in the present day, it is possible that 
small intervals were in use for a refined expres- 
sion or for grace. (See Indian Music.) But 
in the pandoura or tamboura we find a diatonio 
scale which has much in common with the 
I flutes or auloi of antiquity, and of Eastern 
music to-day, Villoteau has given magnificent 
engravings of tambouras after the very precise 
drawings of Auguste Herbin, which form part ol 
the atlas of La Description de VLgypte, Their 
accuracy suggested to Dr. Land the desirability 
of minutely measuring the finger-boards, in the 
absence of the instruments themselves, to com- 
pare with the results with Villoteau’s text. He 
has given the results in millimetres sometimes 
carried to two places of decimals for the 
Bulgarian tanbur ; the large Turkish, the small 
and large Persian, and one simply called 
* d’orient.* With these ho has compared cal- 
culated intervals against Villoteau ’s naming 
and the nearest Pythagorean or harmonic in- 
tervals, the result of which is, however, im- 
paired by the influence of tension when the 
intervals are stopped upon the finger-board, 
unavoidable in producing the note, and tending 
always to sharpen the vibration number. This 
will be more perceptible as the sounds ascend 
from the diminished length of the string. In 
Dr. Land’s tables no exact gradation is notice- 
able, although the diatonic intervals including 
the neuter thirds and sixths and minor seventh 
are not remote. But with thirds of the whole 
tone, to which Dr. Land has not given attention, 
the results very frequently come as near. 

The modem Egyptian or Arabian, and the 
various Indo-Chinese varieties of the tamboura 
have no frets, but there are marks on the finger- 
board of the Japanese samisen that are guides 
to the intervals required. The small Turkish 
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t»mboura called Ehaz, a very beautiful-look- 
;ng instrument, has twenty-three frets. (See 
Feet.) 

The first syllable of many of these names 
points to a common derivation from a root 
perhaps expressive of tension. 

A. J. H. ; rev. F. w. o. 

PANDORE (Bandora) (Ital. Neapolitan 
dialect, pandura ; Arabic, ta7iJbur\ Indian lan- 
guages tambura). The English pandore is a 
variety of the cither with ribs shaped in in- 
curvations and an oblique bridge. According 
to Praetorius {Syniagma) the smallest size 
was called Orpharion (see Orpheorbon), 
the name a combination, according to Dr. 
Murray, of Orpheus with Arion ; the medium 
size, Penorcon ; and the largest, Pandore. 
Praetorius spells this Pandorra or Bandoer. 
The forms orpharion and pandora occur in The 
School of Mueickct by Thomas Robinson, 
London, 1603. Queen Elizabeth’s Lute pre- 
served at Helmingham in Suffolk is an instru- 
ment of this genus. It was made by John 
Rose in Bridewell, London, 1580 ; the name 
he gave it, ‘ Cymbalum Decachordum,’ shows 
that it was intended for ten strings, which, 
according to Praetorius, would be tuned five 
notes in pairs, lute fashion. Such an instru- 
ment would be used for accompaniment only. 
It is called an English instrument by Praetorius 
in the Syntagma (1618), who says it had a flat 
back, and was like a cither strung with six 
and sometimes seven twisted metal strings, 
which were plucked with the finger. William 
Barley (1596), in his New Booke of Tabliture^ 
has instructions for the bandora ^ in the third 
part. The instrument there is described and 
depicted as having six pairs of strings tuned 
in imison. (See PLATE J. No. 2.) Music for 
the bandora was always written in tablature, 
but, as in the case of the lute, there is a 
good deal of variety in the accordatura 
employed. The bandora was often used to 
maintain the bass part in consort, as in 
Morley’s ‘Consort Lessons’ (1599 and 1611), 
Rosseter’s ‘ Consort Lessons ’ (1609), and Leigh- 
ton’s ‘ Teares ’ (1614), but only in the last of 
these three has the bandora part survived. It 
IS for a seven-stringed instrument, Bandurriaa. 
/See Mandoline.) a. j. h. 

PANDORINA, a smaU lute. {PLATE 
XLV. Nos. 1, 2; see Mandorb.) 

PANE, Domenico del (6. Rome), describes 
himself as having been a pupil of Antonio Maria 
Abbatini. In 1 650 he became soprano singer in 
the Imperial Chapel at Vienna under Ferdinand 
III., but in 1654 was received into the Papal 
Chapel at Rome, where also in 1669 he became 
choirmaster. When he had completed his 
jubilee of service in the Papal Chapel, and his 
voice began to fail, not wishing, as he says, to 

1 In the HengraTe Inventorr, 1608, ia <ue Item ’ one besdora mill 
% alUierD irlth a doable oaee.* 


be idle, he composed and published in 1687 a 
volume of masses for four to eight voices, based 
on favourite motets of Palestrina : 2 a 4, ‘ 0 
doctor bonus,’ ‘ Domine quando veneris ’ ; 3 
a 6, ‘ Stella quam viderant, ’ ‘ 0 beatum virum,’ 

* Jubilate Deo * ; 1 a 6, ‘ Canite tuba ’ ; 1 a 8, 

* Frates ego enim.’ This was his op. 5. 

Previous works published were Motetti a 2-5, 
op. 2 (Rome, 1675) ; Sagri Concert! a 2-6, op. 3 
(1675) ; two Books of Madrigals a 5. In 1677 
he edited Abbatini’s Antiphons for twelve bass 
and twelve tenor voices. A few other works 
remain in MS. in the archives of the Sistine 
Chapel. J. R. M. 

PANIZZA, Ettobb (6. Buenos Ayres, Aug. 
12, 1875), operatic conductor and composer. 
He studied at Milan Conservatoire, won the 
1st prize for piano and composition, and made 
his d6but in Rome in 1899. He gained his 
experience as an orchestral conductor in Italy, 
and introduced there several works by Elgar. 
He was engaged for some years at various 
opera-houses in Italy and South America, 
during which period he composed and brought 
out three operas : ‘ II fidanzato del mare.* 
(Buenos Ayres, 1897); ‘Medio, Eno, Latino’ (a 
trilogy, Genoa, 1900) ; and ‘ Aurora ’ (Buenos 
Ayres, 1908). He first appeared at Covent 
Garden in June 1907, and conducted there for 
several seasons, invariably earning admiration 
for his musicianship and firm rhythmical beat. 
He directed the first performances in England 
of Baron F. d’Erlanger’s ‘Teas’ in 1909, of 
Zandonai’s ‘ Conchita ’ in 1912, of Camussi’s 
‘ La du Barry ’ in 1913, and Zandonai’s ‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini ’ in 1914. He also returned 
in 1924 and conducted some of the Italian 
revivals of that year. He brought out (Milan, 
1913) a new edition in 3 vols. of Berlioz’s Traite 
de V instrumentation. 

UxBU—InUmationai Who'9 Who in Mutie ; Nobtboott, Ooveta 
Garden and fhe Royal Opera. q 

PANNY, Joseph (6. Kohlmitzberg, Austria, 
Oct. 23, 1794 ; d. Sept. 7, 1838), violinist and 
composer. 

After some early education from his father, 
who was director of the local school of music, 
and his maternal grandfather, Joseph Brem- 
berger, an esteemed organist, Panny, at the 
age of 19, while occupying a tutor’s post at 
Greinburg, attracted the keen interest of von 
Eybler, Kapellmeister to the Emperor Francis 
II. In 1815 Panny went to Vienna, and studied 
composition with Eybler. In 1824 he gave his 
first concert of his own compositions in Vienna, 
gaining a warm reception for his ‘ Kriegerchor.’ 
In 1825 he met Paganini in Venice, and two 
years later renewed the acquaintance in Vienna, 
where he composed a ‘ sc^ne dramatique ’ for 
the fourth string, which was performed by 
Paganini at his farewell concert in the Austrian 
capital. During 1829 and 1830 Panny toured 
in Germany. 1831 he travelled to Norway 
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and conducted concerts at Bergen, and on his 
return to Germany in 1834 founded a school of 
music at Weisserling (Alsace), for the education 
of the children of the wealthy manufacturers of 
the town, who financed it. He visited Paris 
and London in 1835, married, and settled in 
Mainz in 1836, where he founded another Col- 
lege of Music. K. L. de Pearsall was his pupil. 
His death, from spinal meningitis, occurred 
two years later, at the age of 48. He left a 
widow and one child. His published composi- 
tions include : string quartets ; trios ; solos for 
violin, violoncello and clarinet ; three masses ; 
Requiem ; male choruses ; songs, etc. ; a MS. 
opera ‘ Das Mhdchen von Riigen,’ and a hymn 
to the Now Year, which was performed at 
Bergen, Dec. 18, 1831. Panny also left some 
literary MS., dealing with the history of music 
in Italy, Germany, France and England. 

Birl . — Balur ; Clj^rkb, D/rt of I’iddlert ; FitU ; article in 
Supplement to the Oautto de Mat/enee, 1838 U.-A. 

PANOFKA, HErNRicH {b. Breslau,* Oct.* 2, 
1807 ; d. Florence, Nov. 18, 1887), violinist. 
At the age of 17 he quitted the College of 
Breslau and put himself under Mayseder for 
the violin, and Hoffmann for composition, both 
at Vienna. In 1827 ho gave his first concert. 
In 1829 he left Vienna for Munich, and thence 
went to Berlin. In 1831 his father died, and 
Panofka came into his patrimony. After some 
lengthened travelling he settled at Paris in 1834 
as a violin-player. After a time he turned his 
attention to singing, and in conjunction with 
Bordogni founded in 1842 an Acad4mie de 
Chant. In 1844 he came to London, and in 
1847 (Jenny Lind’s year) was engaged by Lum- 
ley as one of his assistants at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The Revolution of 1848 fixed him 
here ; he published a ‘ Practical Singing Tutor,’ 
and was widely known as a teacher. In 1852 
he returned to Paris, and in 1866 settled ini 
Florence. His principal works are ‘ L’Art do 
chanter ’ (op. 81) ; ‘ L’Ecole de chant, ’ twenty- 
four Vocalises progressives (op. 85) ; Ab4c6daire 
vocal (2nd ed.) ; twelve Vocalises d’artiste (op. 
86) — all published by Brandus. He translated 
Baillot’s Nouvelle Meihode for the violin into 
German. He also published many works for 
violin and piano, and for violin and orchestra, 
but they are of slight importance. 

BiBL.—Bofar , Brown, JBlog. Diet, Mut.; Clarks, Diet, of 
FUdlen; H.-A. 

PANORMO (1) Vincenzo Trusaino (6. Mon- 
reale, near Palermo, Nov. 30, 1734 ; d. London, 
1813 *). The career of this excellent violin- 
maker has been much obscured by the placing 
of false labels in his instruments, and only 
conjecture locates and dates his birth and 
death. It is presumed that he acquired a 
knowledge of his craft, both at Cremona and 
Turin, and that he went to Paris in 1750, but, 
failing to find a field for his efforts, returned 

1 These places and dates aM oonjeotuiml only. 


south as far as Marseilles. In 1772 Panormo 
visited England, and from 1783 -89 alter- 
nated betwixt London and Paris, establishing 
in the latter town a business at No. 70 Rue de 
Chartres, with a workshop in the Rue de 1’ Arbre 
Sec. His favourite model was the large pattern 
Stradivarius, which he copied to perfection. 
The workmanship throughout his instruments 
is neat and well executed, the scrolls and / holes 
being particularly well cut. Some of his best 
fiddles were made out of an old maple billiard- 
table, which Panormo purchased whilst in 
Dublin. He employed several forms of printed 
label ; the earliest bear the arms of Palermo at 
the right-hand side of the ticket. He was a 
fairly prolific maker. Panormo’s eldest son 
(2) Joseph (6. London, 1773 ; d. circa 1825), 
carried on a fiddle-making business, first at Now 
Compton Street, and later in King Street, Soho, 
and excelled as a violoncello - maker. His 
brother (3) Gboroe Lewis (6. London, 1774 \ 
d, circa 1842), was principally a guitar-maker, 
but made also violins, following the Strad model, 
first in Oxford Street, and later in High Street, 
St. Giles. He is mostly esteemed as a bow- maker, 
in the mastery of which art he resembles Duke, 
whom he closely followed. Joseph Panormo’s 
son (4) Edward Ferdinand, was also a vioUn- 
maker, but of little importance. 

Bibl. — Von Li)TOKMi>oRrR,i>feO«/7<m und Lautonmaeher: Hbrost- 
Allbn. Violln'Otakitio at it vat and it ; Vidal, Let In^rumeiUi a 
arehet. vol. 1. ; Fitit , Hart, The Violin. 

E. H.-A. 

PANSERON, Augusts Mathieu (6. Paris, 
Apr. 26, 1796; d. there, July 29, 1859), received 
his first instruction in music from his father, a 
musician, who scored many of Gr^try’s operas 
for him. He entered the Conservatoire as a 
child, passed successfully through the course, 
and after studying harmony and composition 
with Berton and Gossec, ended by carrying off 
the Grand Prix de Rome (1813). He made good 
use of bis time in Italy, took lessons in counter- 
point and fugue from the Abb6 Mattci, at 
Bologna, and studied especially the art of sing- 
ing, and the style of the old Italian masters. 
After travelling in Austria and Germany, and 
even reaching St. Petersburg, he returned to 
Paris and became a teacher. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed ‘ accompagnateur ’ to 
the Op6ra-Comique, a position which enabled 
him to produce two small one-act pieces long 
since forgotten. He does not appear to have 
possessed the necessary qualities for success on 
the stage, but he had a real gift of tune, and this 
secured great popularity for a number of Frenoli 
romances composed between 1825 and 1840, 
melodious, well written for the voice, easily re- 
membered, and often pleasing or even more ; 
but marred by too much pretension. His wide 
experience during his professorships at the 
Conservatoire — solf^ge, 1826 ; vocalisation. 
Sept. 1831 ; and singing, Jan. 1836 — taught 
him the requirements of pupils, and how those 
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Tequirements can best be met. His works are 
thus of value from an educational point of view, 
and we give a complete list, classified under the 
various heads. 


1. Progressive solfi'ges for single 
voice — ■ A, B, C musical ’ ; with 
continuation. 

2. Progressive solfdges for seve- 
rs! voices — Primary manual for 
2 and 3 voices. 

S. Do. for Instrumental per- 
formers — Do. for Pianists ; Du 
for Violin players. 

4. On the art of singing— 


Method for soprano and tenor, 
in 2 parts ; with appendix. 

6. On the art of composition — 
A Practical Treatise on harmony 
and modulation; with 60 exercises 
on figured and 70 on uniigured 
basses, and a course of lectures on 
writing a bass to a given melody. 
The art of modulating on the 
Violin. 


Panseron also composed two masses for three 
treble voices, and a * Mois de Marie,’ containing 
motets and cantiques for one, two and three 
voices. G. o. 


PANTALEON (Pantalon), a very large 
Dulcimer (q.v.) invented and played upon in 
the uarly part of the 18th century by Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit, whose name was transferred to the 
instrument by Louis XIV, Hebenstreit {q-v.) 
quadrupled the size of the dulcimer and had 
it constructed as a double hackbrett with two 
sound- boards, each with its scale of strings — on 
the one side overspun catgut, on the other, wire. 
There were 185 strings in all, costing 100 thalers 
a year to keep in order. Kuhnau ^ praises this 
powerful chromatic instrument and its prerog- 
ative over harpsichords and clavichords in the 
properties it possesses of piano and forte. 

The name was also given in Germany to hori- 
zontal pianofortes with the hammers striking 
downwards. A. J. H. 

PANTHEON, a building in Oxford Street, 
erected in 1770-71 from the designs of James 
Wyatt, at a cost of £60,000, for masquerades, 
concerts, balls, etc., and as ‘ a Winter Rane- 
lagh.’ It occupied a largo space of ground, and 
besides the principal entrance in Oxford Street 
there were entrances in Poland Street and Great 
Marlborough Street. The interior contained a 
large rotunda and fourteen other rooms .splen- 
didly decorated ; the niches in the rotunda 
being filled with white porphyry statues. The 
building was opened on Jan. 26, 1772. For 
some years it proved a formidable rival to the 
Italian Opera, as the proprietors always pro- 
vided the best performers. In 1 775 the famous 
Agujari was engaged, who was succeeded, a few 
years later, by the equally famed Giorgi, after- 
wards Banti. The second concert of the Com- 


memoration of Handel was given here, May 27, 
1784, the place being specially fitted up for the 
occasion. Later in the same year the ballcM>n 
in which Luilardi had made his first successful 
ascent from the Artillery Ground was exhibited. 
The King’s Theatre having been burnt down in 
1788, the Pantheon was fitted up as a theatre 
and opened for the performance of Italian 
operas, Feb. 17, 1791. On Jan. 14, 1792, the 
theatre was destroyed by fire. In 1795 the in- 
terior of the building was reconstructed for its 
original purpose, and opened in April with a 
Masquerade, but it met with little success, and 
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in 1812 was again converted into a theatre, and 
opened Feb. 17, with a strong company, princi- 
pally composed of seceders from the King’s 
Theatre, for the performance of Italian operas. 
The speculation, however, failed, and the 
theatre closed on Mar. 19. In the following 
year (July 23, 1813) an attempt was made to 
open it as an English opera-house, but informa- 
tion being laid against the manager and per- 
formers, at the instance of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, for performing in an unlicensed building, 
and heavy penalties inflicted (although not 
exacted), the speculation was abandoned. Sub- 
sequent efforts to obtain a license failed, and in 
Oct. 1814 the whole of the scenery, dresses, 
properties and internal fittings were sold under 
a di8tre.ss for rent, and the building remained 
dismantled and deserted for nearly twenty 
years. In 1834 the interior was reconstructed 
by Sydney Smirke, at a cost of between £30,000 
and £40,000, and opened as a bazaar ; part 
being devoted to the sale of paintings, and the 
back part, entered from Great Marlborough 
Street, fitted up as a conservatory for the sale 
of flowers and foreign birds. The bazaar in its 
turn gave way, and early in 1867 the premises 
were transferred to Messrs. Gilbey, the well- 
known wine merchants, by whom they are stiU 
occupied. During all the vicissitudes of the 
building Wyatt’s original front in Oxford Street 
has remained unaltered. w. n. H. 

PANTOMIME (Gr.), ‘ an imitation of every- 
thing,’ (1) a kind of dramatic entertainment 
in which the performers express themselves by 
gestures to the accompaniment of music, and 
which may be called a prose ballet. It has 
been in use among Oriental nations from very 
ancient times. The Greeks introduced pan- 
tomime into their choruses, some of the per- 
formers gesticulating, accompanied by music, 
whilst others sang. The Romans had entire 
dramatic representations consisting of dancing 
and gesticulation only, and some of their per- 
formers attained high excellence in the art. 
The wordless play with music has made only 
sporadic appearances in recent times ; a typical 
example is ‘ L‘Enfttnt prodiguc.’ (See WoRM- 
SEB.) A mixture of pantomime and dancing 
constitutes the modern ballet d' action. (SSee 
Ballet- DANCING.) 

(2) The first occurrence of an English equiva- 
lent to the Italian ‘ Commedia dell’ Arte ’ — 
the ultimate origin of which is exceedingly 
obscure — seems to have been at Drury Lane in 
1702, when ‘ Tavern Bilkers,* by John Weaver 
(the friend of Addison and Steele), was pro- 
duced. It was not successful, but in 1716-17, 
at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, John Rich, under the 
name of Lun, performed the character of 
Harlequin in a style which extorted the ad- 
miration of those who most disapproved of the 
class of piece. His pantomime'^ were originally 
musical masques, usually upon some classical 
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mythological subject, between the scenes of 
which harlequinade scenes were introduced, the 
two parts having no connexion. The music 
for the majority of them was composed by 
J. E. Galliard. Their popularity compelled the 
managers of Drury Lane to adopt pantomimes 
in order to compete successfully with their 
rival, and they wore then soon produced at 
other theatres also. After a time the original 
form was changed, and in lieu of the mytho- 
logical masque, a short drama, of three or four 
scenes, was constructed, the invariable char- 
acters in which, under different shapes, were an 
old man, his pretty daughter, or ward — ^whom 
he was desirous of uniting to a wealthy but 
foolish suitor, but who had a poorer and 
favoured lover — and the old man’s knavish 
serving-man. The girl and her lover were pro- 
tected by a benevolent fairy, whilst the old 
man and his favourite had the assistance of a 
malevolent spirit. To counteract the machina- 
tions of the evil being, the fairy determined that 
her prot6g^ should undergo a term of proba- 
tion under different shapes, and accordingly 
transformed them into Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, giving to the former a magic bat to assist 
him in his progress. The evil spirit then 
transformed the old man and his servant into 
Pantaloon and Clown, and the wealthy suitor 
into the Dandy Lover, and the harlequinade 
began, the two lovers being pursued by the 
others through a variety of scenes, but always 
foiling them by the aid of the bat.^ At length 
the fairy ^appeared and declared the success 
of the lovers, and the piece terminated. Vocal 
music was largely introduced, not only in the 
opening, but also in the harlequinade, and the 
b^t English composers did not disdain to 
employ their talents in producing it. The 
two Ames, Dibdin, Battishill, Linley, Shield, 
Attwood and others, all composed music for 
this class of entertainment. About 1830 the 
length of the opening* was greatly extended, 
more spectacular effects introduced, and the 
* transformation scene * became by degrees the 
climax of the whole. Original music was stUl 
composed for the pantomime, but the task of 
producing it was entmsted to inferior com- 
posers. Gradually the harlequinade scenes 
were reduced in number, the opening assumed 
the character of an extravaganza upon the 
subject of some nursery tale, and the music 
became a selection of the popular tunes of the 
day. In the early pantomimes Harlequin was 
the principal character, and continued so until 
the genius of Grimaldi placed the Clown in 
the most prominent position. 

In pantomimes of the middle period the pan- 
tomimists who sustained the principal parts in 
the harlequinade invariably performed in the 

I The names Harlequin, Columbine and Fantalcxm are derlTsd 
from tbe Italiaa — ^Arlecchlno, OolomMna and Fantalone. Cloim 
la known In Italy as Pagliacoio ^^In Franoe at Pierrot, PalUaaee, or 
Pitre ; In German as BaJaa, or Hanewturai (Jaok-pnddlag) 


opening the characters who were transformed. 
A consideration of the difference between the 
Italian Arlecchino and the English Harlequin 
is beyond the scope of our present purpose. 

w. H. H. 

(3) The entertainment now generally de- 
scribed as pantomime is historiofl^y descended 
from the above, but bears few traces of its 
descent. The harlequinade has vanished. The 
fairy-tale is retained merely as an indication 
that the entertainment is intended for children. 
The hero, called * principal boy,’ is acted by a 
woman ; the comic character, generally prin- 
cipal boy’s mother, is acted by a man. Beyond 
these conventions the pantomime is practically 
a reime, the attraction being the number of 
‘ turns * from the variety stage incorporated 
into it. The music matches the ‘ turns.’ o. 

PAOLO, Arbtino (6. Arezzo, 1544), musician 
to the Duke of Ferrara: maestro di cappella 
of Arezzo Cathedral, 1558. He composed a 
book of ‘ Madrigali cromati ’ (1549) ; a book of 
madrigals a 5-8 v. (1558) ; a Passion according 
to St. John; a Te Deum, Magnificats and 
other church music ; the last dated composi- 
tion, Milan, 1665 (^.-L.). 

PAOLUCCI, Giuskppb (6. Siena, May 26, 
1726 ; d. Apr. 26, 1776), pursued his musical 
studies under Padre Martini at Bologna, and 
like him became a Franciscan friar. After 
holding the position of choirmaster at a church 
in Venice and at Sinigaglia, he returned in 
1771 to Assisi to be choirmaster of the Fran- 
ciscan church there. He is chiefly known as 
the author of Arte pratica di contrappunto 
dimoetrata con esempi di varj aviori e con osser- 
vazioni . . . Venice, 1765, a work of the same 
nature as Martini’s treatise. J. n. m. 

PAPE, Jean-Henri (6. Sarstednear Hanover, 
July 1, 1789; d. Asni^res, near Paris, Feb. 2, 
1876), pianoforte-maker. He went to Paris in 
1811, and after visiting England his services were 
secured by Ignace Pleyel to organise the works 
of the piano factory which he had just founded. 
About 1818 he appears to have set up on his 
own account ; and thenceforward, for nearly 
half a century, there was perhaps no year ii. 
which he did not produce something new. Hi 3 
active mind never rested from attempts to 
alter the shape, diminish the size, and radically 
change tbe framing, bellying and action of the 
pianoforte ; yet, in the result, with small 
influence upon tbe progress of its manufacture. 
In shape he produced table pianos, rounded 
and hexagonal : he made an oval piano, a 
piano console (very like a chiffonier), and novel 
oblique, vertical and horizontal forms. Like 
Wornum in London and Streicher in Vienna, 
to do away with the break of continuity be- 
tween wrest-plank and sound-board in the 
grand piano, he repeated the old idea that had 
suggested itself to Marius and Schroeter, of an 
overstriking action — that is, the hammers de- 
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scending upon the strings. This is said to have 
been in 1826. In this action he worked the 
hammers from the front ends of the keys, and 
thus saved a foot in the length of the case, 
which he strengthened up to due resistance of 
the tension without iron barring. He lowered 
the sound- board, glueing the belly-bars to the 
upper instead of the under surface, and at- 
tached the boUy-bridge by a series of sound- 
posts. His constant endeavour was to keep 
down the tension or drawing power of the 
strings, and to reduce the length and weight 
of the instrument ; for, as he says {Notice, de 
M* H. Pape, Benard, Paris, 1862), * it is not 
progress in art to make little with much ; the 
aim should be to make much with little.* Yet 
he extended compass to eight octaves, main- 
taining that the perception of the extremes was 
a question of ear-education only. He reduced 
the structure of his actions to the simplest 
mechanism possible, preferring for under- 
striking grand pianos the simple crank escape- 
ment of Petzold, and for upright pianos that 
of Wornum, which he adopted in 1815, as 
stated in the Notice already referred to. His 
inventions of clothed key-mortices and of felt 
for hammers are the only important bequesto 
makers have accepted from him, unless the 
cross or overstringing on different planes, 
devised by Pape for his table instruments, and 
already existing in some old clavichords, was 
first introduced into pianos by him. He 
claimed to have invented it, and in 1840 gave 
Tomkinson, a London maker, special permis- 
sion to use it. (See Pianoforte.) He made 
a piano with springs instead of strings, thus 
doing away with tension altogether; added 
reed attachments, and invented a transposing 
piano, moving by his plan the whole instru- 
ment by means of a key while the clavier 
remained stationary. He also invented an 
ingenious saw for veneers of wood and ivory ; 
in 1839 he veneered a piano for St. James’s 
Palace, entirely with the latter substance. 
Pape received many distinctions in France, 
including the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. a. j. h. 

PAPILLON DE LA FERTE, Denis-Pierre- 
Jean {b. Chalons-sur-Mame, Feb. 18, 1727 '), 
became in 1777 by purchase Intendant des 
Menus Plaisirs to Louis XVI. and as such had 
the direction of the Ecole Royale de Chant, 
founded by the Baron de Breteuil and of the 
Op6ra (from 1780-90) after the Paris munici- 
pality had given up the administration of it. In 
1790 he published a reply to a pamphlet by 
the artists of the op4ra — ‘ M6moire justificatff 
des sujets de I’Acad^mie royale de musique * 
—in which they demanded a reform of the 
administration. A learned man of high artistic 
disposition, he left anonymous works on mathe- 
matics, astronomy and architecture. He was 
> Pulah Xegtoter of Notrn X>mb«, 


guillotined in Paris, July 7, 1794.* His son 
occupied the same post after the Restoration. 

M. c. 0. ; addns. M. l. p. 


Bail.. — A. JvhLntv, Un PoUnUU tnttHnU, PapOhn d$ la FtrU 
ton ritm i VOpira da 1780 d 1700 (Faria. 1876). 


PAPINI, Guido (6. Camagiore near Florence, 
Aug. 1, 1847 ; d. London, Oct. 3, 1912), a dis- 
tinguished violinist, was a pupil of the Italian 
violin professor Giorgetti, and made his d6but 
at 13 years of age in Florence, in Spohr’s 
third concerto. He was for some years leader 
of the Societk del Quartetto in that city. In 
1874 he appeared at the Musical Union, which 
was his principal locale during his annual visits 
to London, though he was also heard at the 
Crystal Palace, the Old and New Philharmonic 
Societies, etc. In 1876 he appeared in Paris 
with success at the Pasdeloup Concerts, also at 
the Bordeaux Philharmonic Concerts, which 
were then much in vogue. In 1893 he accepted 
the post of principal violin professor in Dublin at 
the Royal Irish Academy of Music : he instituted 
the Classical Concerts of the Royal Society of 
Music while in that city, but ill-heath compelled 
him to resign his professorship in 1896. He 
returned to London, dividing his time between 
composition and occasional private tuition. His 
pub^hed compositions, besides arrangements, 
transcriptions, etc., comprise two concertos for 
violin and violoncello respectively ; an excellent 
Violin School ; ‘ Exercices de m^canisme pour 
le violon seul,’ and smaller pieces, such as the 
* Feuillets d’album,* Romances, Nocturnes, etc., 
for violin and violoncello. He published songs, 
trios for two violins and piano, quartet for 
three violins and piano, and edited the twenty- 
four ‘ Caprices de Paganini,’ and other classical 
works. 


Bini.. — L boob. CeJeh^ed VloHnisU, 'Ptrad' Library, No. IV.; 
T, L. Phipson, Outda Papfni ; IHct. of Ftddler $ ; Cubsk, Cvelapedla 
at Mwit and JUuatetana ; Msmdbi., Mu$ik Lax . ; Bbowb. £iog. 
Met. Mat. H.-A. 

PAQUE, ( 1 ) Guillaume (6. Brussels, July 24, 
1825 ; d. Mar. 2, 1876), a well-known violon- 
cellist. He entered the Conservatoire of his 
native city at an early age as De Munck’s pupil, 
and at 15 gained the first prize. He then 
went to Paris and was solo violoncello at 
Musard’s Concerts. Thence he went to Madrid 
as violoncellist to the Queen of Spain. In 1851 
he was employed by Jullien for his English 
Concerts, and thenceforward London became 
his home. He played in the Royal Italian 
Opera orchestra, occasionally replaced Piatti at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, led the violon- 
cellos at the new Philharmonic, and was a mem- 
ber of the Queen’s Private Band. He played 
at the Philharmonic, June 18, 1860. He was 
buried In Brompton Cemetery. He left 
numerous works. 

His brother, (2) Philippe J., was trumpeter 
to the Queen from 1864, and was a memter of 
Her Majesty’s Private !^nd. a. 

* Date TcriOad from oopy of d«»tlk «et. 
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PAEADIES (Paeadisi), Pietro Domenico 
(b. Naples, 1710; d. Venice, 1792), a pupil of 
Porpora, and an esteemed teacher and composer, 
lived for many years in London. He wrote 
‘ Alessandro in Persia * for Lucca in 1738, and 
‘ II deoreto del fato * (serenata) for Venice in 
1740. In 1747 he produced at the King’s 
Theatre * Fetonte,’ six airs from which were 
published by Walsh, and frequently sung at 
concerts by Signora Galli. He also printed 
twelve ‘ Sonate di gravicembalo,* dedicated to 
the Princess Augusta (Johnson ; 2nd ed. 
Amsterdam, 1770). Such players as dementi 
and Cramer studied his works consciratiously, 
and he was in great request as a teacher. When 
Gertrude Schmeling (afterwards Mme. Mara) 
made her firstappearance in London asa violinist 
of 11 Paradies was engaged as her singing* 
master, but her father soon found it necessary 
to withdraw her from his influence. An earlier 
pupil, and one of his best, was Cassandra 
Frederick,^ who at the age of five and a half gave 
a concert in the Little Hay market Theatre 
(1749), playing compositions by Scarlatti and 
Handel. The last we hear in England of this 
eccentric Italian is his connexion with the elder 
Thomas Linley, to whom he gave instruction in 
harmony and thorough-bass. He returned to 
Italy, Ten sonatas are in the Treaor dea 
pianistea^ one in D is printed by Pauer in his 
‘ Alte Meister,’ and another, in A, in his ‘ Alte 
Klaviermusik ’ ; and a Toccata is given in 
Breitkopf’s * Perles musicales.* The Fitzwilliam 
Collection at Cambridge contains much MS. 
music by him (including the scores of the operas 
‘ Antioco,’ ‘ Fetonte,’ ‘ La forza d’ amore ’ and 
‘ II decreto del fato ’), apparently in his auto- 
graph. c. F, P. 

PARADIS, Marie Therese von (6. Vienna, 
May 15, 1759 ; d. Feb, 1, 1824), daughter of 
Joseph Anton, an Imperial Councillor. She was 
a highly esteemed pianist, and Mozart wrote a 
concerto for her (in Bb, Kochel, 456). She also 
attained to considerable skill on the organ, in 
singing, and in composition, and this in spite of 
her being blind from early childhood. The piano 
she studied with Richter (of Holland), and after- 
wards with Kozeluch, whose concertos were her 
favourite pieces ; singing with Salieri and 
Righini ; and composition with Friberth, and 
the Abb6 V ogler. The Empress, her godmother, 
took a great interest in her, and made her a 
yearly allowance of 200 gulden. In 1784 she 
went to Paris, where she remained six months, 
playing before the court, and at the Concert 
Spirituel, with great applause. In November 
she went to London. Here she stayed five 
months, played before the King, Queen and 
Prince of Wales, whom she accompanied in a 
violoncello sonata, at the then recently founded 

I VUw Prsderioa, a favoante of Handel, also played the orftan 
Id public In 1760. and sanit In Han'lel's oratorios. She married 
rhomas Wynne, a land-owner In South Wales, and exercised con- 
RideraMe tnflaenoe over the musical education ol her nephew 
Kaaiiiighl. 


Professional Concerts (Hanover Square Rooms^ 
Feb. 16, 1785), and finally at a concert her 
own, conducted by Salomon, in Willis’s Rooms 
on Mar. 8. A notice of her appeared in the 
St. James'" 8 Chronicle for Feb. 19. She next 
visited Brussels and the more important courts 
of Germany, attracting all hearers by her playing 
and her intellectual accomplishments. After 
her return to Vienna she played twice at the 
concerts of the Tonkunstler-Societat, and took 
up composition with great ardour, using a 
system of notation * invented for her by a friend 
of the family named Riedinger. Of her works, 
the following were produced : ‘ Ariadne und 
Bacchus,’ a melodrama, played first at Laxen- 
burg, before the Emperor Leopold (1791), and 
then at the national court- theatre ; ‘ Der Schul- 
candidat,* a pastoral Singspiel (Leopoldstadt 
Theatre, 1792) ; ‘ Deutsches Monument,* a 
Trauer-cantate for the anniversary of the death 
of Louis XVI. (small Redoutensaal, Jan. 21, 
1794, repeated in the Kamthnerthor Theatre) ; 
and Rinaldo und Algina,* a magic opera 
(Prague). She also printed a Clavier-trio, 
sonatas, variations (dedicated to Vogler) ; 12 
Lieder ; Burger’s ‘ Lenore,* etc. After her 
father’s death she founded a music school for 
girls, and towards the close of her life she de- 
voted herself exclusively to teaching singing 
and the pianoforte, and with great success. 

PARADISE AND THE PERI, the ^c^’nd 
of the four poems which form Moore’s Ijolla 
Rookh, has been several times set to music. 

(1) ‘ Das Paradies und die Peri,* by Robert 
Schumann, for solos, chorus and orchestra 
(op. 50). The words were compiled by Schu- 
mann himself from the translations of Flechsig 
and Oelkers, with large alterations of his own ; 
produced Leipzig, Dec. 2, 1843 ; in England, 
Philharmonic Society, June 23, 1856, having 
previously been heard in Dublin, Feb. 10, 1854.® 

(2) A fantasia-overture, ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri * (op. 42), composed by Stemdale Bennett 
for the Jubilee Concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, July 14, 1862, and produced then. 

(3) A cantata, for solos, chorus, orchestra 

and organ, by J. F. Barnett ; the words selected 
from Moore. Produced Birmingham Festival, 
Aug. 31, 1870. o. 

(4) *La Peri,* ‘podme dans^’ by Paul 
Dukas, Paris (Chalelet) 1912. 

PARAVICINI, Signora (6. Turin, 1769), 
daughter of IsabeUa Gandini the singer. Viotti 
was her master, and her full pure tone, graceful 
bowing, and scholarly style gained her con- 
siderable fame as a violinist. During the 
Milanese festivities which celebrated the battle 
of Lodi, she felicitously attracted the attention 
of the Empress Josephine, who engaged her to 
teach her eon Eugene Beauhamais, and took 

t Deiiaiibed In dftiill in the LelpilR A.MJi., 1810, No. 57. 

s Bee Muneai World, H»r. 9. 1878, p. 174. See eleo ' Leila 
SookH ‘ utd ’ Veiled Prophet,* 
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her to Paris in 1797. Paravicini was most 
successful in the French capital, and became 
A leading soloist at the concerts giren in the 
Salle de la Rue des Viotoires Nationales. Un* 
fortunately, the royal favour became less 
marked after a time, and finally ceased. The 
violinist sank into abject poverty, and, reduced 
to the utmost indigence, applied to the Italian 
residents in Paris, who eventually assisted her 
to return to her native country. Once arrived 
at Milan, her ability soon regained for her both 
competence and repute. Her performances of 
some concertos at the Italian Theatre at Lisbon 
in 1799 created a sensation, as did also her 
appearances at Leipzig, in the same year, and 
Dresden in 1800. She returned to Paris in 
1801, and was received with enthusiasm at the 
Fridzeri concerts. She was at Berlin in 1802, 
Ludwigslust in 1805, and gave notable con- 
certs at Munich and Vienna in 1827, but all 
trace of her is lost after her performance at 
Bologna in 1830. 

Bibi..— Lahbs, I-'amoui VieUniitt ; Cuaxes, Dirt. FiddJer$ ; 
Donovjio, The Violin , Fitit ; Q.L. , Mknoel. JUutik Lexikon. 

E. II.-A. 

PARAY, Paul M. A. Charles (6. Treport, 
May 24, 1886), composer and conductor. He 
was precociously gift/<»d, and the influence of 
Dallier enal'led him to overcome his family’s 
objections to a musical career for him. 

He entered the Paris Conservatoire m 1906, 
Ijccoming a pupil of Caussado and Xavier 
Leroux, won the first prize for harmony in 1908, 
and the Prix de Romo in 191 1. He was taken 
prisoner during the war, returning in 1918. 
He owed it to a happy concourse of circum- 
stances that he w'as asked to conduct, as a test, 
the orchestra of the Concerts Ijamourtnix (Feb. 
1920). His success was such that he was made 
second conductor to Chevillard, whom he suc- 
ceeded soon afterwards. He has proved him- 
self a true master, particularly in classic 
repertory, to which he is particularly attached. 

As a composer, his personality is less pro- 
nounced. His works, already numerous, are 
sincere, finely written, occasionally a little 
academic. The best known are the sonata for 
PF. and vln. ; the oratorio ‘ Jeanne d’Arc ’ 
(Rouen, 1921) ; and the symphonic poem 
' Adonis trouble ’ (1921), given at the Op6ra in 
1922 under the title * Artemis troubl6o.’ 

Bibl.— O. So&DST, Dome eheft d'oreheetre (Paris, 1924). 

M. P. 

PARDON DE PLOfiRMEL, Le, see 

Dinorah. 

PAREPA-ROSA, Euphrosyne (6. Edin- 
burgh, May 7, 1836 ; d. Jan. 21, 1874), the 
daughter' of Demetrius Parepa, Baron de 
Boyescu, a Wallachian boyard, by his marriage 
with the singer Elizabeth Sequin (d. 1870), 
sister to Edward Sequin, a weU-known bass 
singer. On her father’s death, the child, 
having shown great aptitude for music, was 


educated by her mother and eminent masters 
for an artistic career. At the age of 16 Miss 
Parepa made a successful d^but on the stage 
as Amina, at Malta, and afterwards played at 
Naples, Genoa, Rome, Florence, Madrid and 
Lisbon. In this country she made her first 
appearance May 21, 1867, as Elvira in * I 
Puritani ’ at the Royal Italian Opera, Lyceum, 
and played, Aug. 6, 1858, as Camilla on the 
revival of ‘ Zampa ’ at Covent Garden, on each 
occasion with fair success. During some of 
the seasons between 1859 and 1865 she played 
in English opera at Co vent Garden and Her 
Majesty’s, and created the parts of Vietorine in 
Mellon’s opera of that name (Dec. 19, 1859) ; 
the title-part of ‘ La Reine Topaze ’ of Mass^, 
on its production in England (Dec. 26, 1860) ; 
that of Mabel in Maefarren’s * Helvellyii ’ 
(Nov. 3, 1864) ; playing also Arline, Satanella, 
and the two Zerlinas. In 1863 she was married 
to Captain H. de Wolfe Carvell (d. Lima, Peru, 
Apr. 26, 1865). 

Her fine voice combined power and sweet- 
ness, good execution and extensive compass 
(of two octaves and a half, extending to d'" in 
alt) ; but she obtained but moderate success 
in opera. On the other hand, she won almost 
from the first a great reputation in oratorios 
and in the concert-room, and was frequently 
engaged at the various Societies and Festivals, 
including the Handel Festivals of 1862 an(i 
1865. She also sang abroad in Germany and 
elsewhere. At the close of 1866 she wont to 
America for a concert tour with Carl Rosa 
(whom she afterwards married there in Feb. 
1867) and Levy the cornet-player, returning to 
England the following year. After their mar- 
riage Madame Parepa-Rosa and her husband 
remained in America for four years, and estab- 
lished their famous Opera Company, in which 
she was principal singer, achievinggreat success 
in English and Italian opera, oratorio and 
! concerts. On her return to England, 1871, 
she was prevented by illness from fulfilling 
an engagement at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, but played for the winter 
season in Italian opera at Cairo, and the next 
year was heard with pleasure at Covent Garden 
as Donna Anna and Norma, and sang at the 
Philharmonic ‘ Ah Perfido ’ of Beethoven. In 
the autumn of 1871, Madame Parepa and her 
husband made a third visit to America with 
their company. In 1872 she sang at the 
Niederrheinische Festival at DusseWorf, aud 
later at Coven t Garden, as Norma and Donna 
Anna. In 1873 she sang in Italian at Cairo 
with great success ; her health prevented her 
singing in the provincial company that had 
been established by her husband, but she 
intended to sing the part, of Elsa at the pro- 
jected production of an English version of 
‘ Lohengrin * at Drury Lane in Mar. 1874. 
Before the scheme could be realised Madame 
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Paxopa was seized with a severe illness, from 
which she died. Carl Rosa abandoned his 
Drury Lane season, and founded the Parepa- 
Rosa scholarship at the R.A.M. in his wife’s 
memory. (See Rosa, Carl.) a. c. 

PARIS. The musical life of Paris is here 
summarised with reference to opera, concerts 
and educational institutions. Special accounts 
of the two most famous Parisian institutions, 
the Op6ra and the Conservatoire, appear else- 
where under the headings Acad&mie de 
Musique and Conservatoire de Musique 
(q.v.). 

Musical Theatres. — From the definite 
establishment of the Com6die-ltalienne at 
Paris in 1660, up to 1800, there existed suc- 
cessively about 22 theatres or theatrical enter- 
prises for the production of musical works, in- 
cluding the Op6ra, Op6ra-Comique and their 
transformations (see Acau^smib de Musique) ; 
some particulars of the Op6ra-Comique, the 
theatres Lyrique, Ventadour and Italien are 
given below. Bare mention must suffice of 
the Colys6e (1771), Menus-Plaisirs (1780), 
Th6fi,tre de Monsieur (1789), Od6on (1797), 
(Th^fitre-Italien), etc. From 1801 up to the 
first quarter of the 20th century about 30 such 
theatres can be counted, including: Soci6t6 
Olympique (Opera Buffa) (1801), Thfefitre des 
Italiens, Th^fitre-Lyrique, Bouffes-Parisiens 
(1855), Ath5n6e Musical, Lyrique-Dramatique, 
Eden, Nouveau-Th6&tre, Moncey, Marigny, 
Trianon-Lyrique, Th64tre des Champs-6lys6e8, 
etc.. La Petite Sedne (revives old works). 

The Op6ra-Comique, a theatre for French 
pieces with spoken dialogue, originated in the 
‘spectacles de la Foire,’ which were a parody of 
the lyrical ‘trag^die.’ The title of ‘Op6ra- 
Comique’ dates from the execution of an agree- 
ment between the comedians and the directors 
of the Acad5mie Royale de Musique in 1715. 
The new enterprise, thus recognised, succeeded 
so well as to excite the jealousy of the large 
theatres, and in 1745 to cause the closing of the 
Op5ra-Comique. In 1752, however, Monet re- 
ceived permission to re-establish it at the Fair 
of St. Germain, and under his skillful manage- 
ment it progressed so rapidly that in 1762 the 
Op6ra-Comique joined the Com6die-Italienne, 
and took possession of the room in the Rue 
Mauconseil, whence in 1783 it migrated to 
the theatre in the Rue Favart. 

In 1791 a second Op6ra-Comique Company 
established itself in the Rue Feydeau, and 
a fierce competition ensued, which ended in 
the ruin and closing of both houses in 1801. 
After this the two companies were amal- 
gamated and settled at the Th^fitre-Feydeau, 
leaving the Salle Favart to the Italian troupe. 
At the Feydeau this company remained till 
AprU 1829. 

The following play-houses were occupied 
afterwards by the (>p6ra-Comique ; 


Th6fi,tre-Ventadoui, 1829-32. 

Theatre des Nouveaut^, Place de la Bouiie (no 
longer existing), 1832. 

Salle Favt^, 1840, Its present abode. 

The Salle Favart restored by Cr5pinet (1879), 
was burnt down. May 25, 1887, after which the 
company was transferred to the Th6fitre-Sarah 
Bernhardt. On Dec. 7, 1898, the theatre was 
opened on the old site. 

In competition with the ‘ Th^fitre-Lyrique ’ 
during the 19th century, the influence of the 
Op5ra-Comique became gradually more im- 
portant, with Carvalho as director, 1876-87, 
1891-97. His successors were : Paravey, 
Carr6, Carr6-Gheusi, Isola-Carr6; and from 
Oct. 1925, Masson-Ricou-Albert Carr6. 

Th^Atre-Lybioue, in a general way the 
name given in France to a theatre intended for 
performances of musical dramatic works. As 
a special enterprise, it was inaugurated at 
Paris, Sept. 21, 1851, by Edmond Souveste, 
followed by his brother Jules (1852-54), E. 
Perrin (1854-55), Pellegrin, and above all, 
Carvalho (1856-60, 1862-68), under whose 
influence the theatre attained an artistic level.’ 

From 1868 the principal endeavours to revise 
the institution were : 

Pasdeloup (1868), successor of Carvalho (at the 
Th^tre * barah Bernhardt) ; Thd&tre de la Ga!t6, 
Vizentin), 1876-77; Th6&tre- Ventadour, Escudier, 
1878 ; I’li^&tre du Cn&teau d’Eau,1879 : perfonnancca 
of ‘ Etienne Marcel ’ (Salnt-SaSns), ‘Jocelyn ’ (Godard). 
Theatre de r£den, Lamoureux. 1887, 'Lohengrin,' 
* Samson et Datila,' 1890, Porel-Colonne, 1893 ; Nou« 
veaii Th6fitre, Lamoureux, 1899, * Tristan et Isolde ' ; 
Th6dtre de la Renaissance, 1899-1900, ‘ Ob^ron ' ; 
Th4dtre du Ch&teau d’Eau, Cortot, 1902, ' Crdpuscule 
des Dieux,’ * Tristan ' ; Ttidatre du Trianon Lyrique. 
since Dec. 1902 onwards. 

More recently must be mentioned the follow- 
ing seasons : 

Thd&tre du Chfttelet, 1907-12, ‘Salomd’ (Richard 
Strauss), 1908 ; Theatre des Champs-Elys^es, 1913, 
both under the direction of Q. Astruc : Th4dtre de la 
Gatt6, Isola, 1903-4, 1907-14; Theatre des Arts 
(Theatre des Batignolles), J. Rouche, 1912. revival of 
old works, Monteverdi’s * Incoronazione dl Poppea/ 
etc. ; Theatre du Vaudeville, Gheusi, 1919-20. 

Th£Athe-Ventadour * has had a long and 
chequered musical history. The theatre was 
built to replace the Salle Feydeau, and a new 
street being planned to run from the Rue des 
Petits Champs to the Rue Neuve St. Augustin, 
and to be called the Rue Neuve Ventadour, it 
was decided to place the theatre in the middle 
of the street and call it by the same name. The 
street in which the principal faoade stands is 
now called Rue M6hul, and that at the back, 
Rue Monsigny. The building was erected by 
the architect Huv6, superintended by M. de 
Guerchy, and cost, including site, 4,620,000 
francs (€184,800), which was paid out of the 
Civil List, The theatre was sold to a company 


< 8 m a. SooUm, irutotn du TMdIrwLwHtw, JgSJ-rO (1899). 

> VflOtMloiir, wnleh hM given its nsme to a street end a I 7 H 0 
tbeatre in Parts, is a village In the Limousin, created a duchy In 
IMS In behalf of Gilbert de Levis, whose descendants have alnce 
bonie the name of Levis de Ventadour. The Rue Ventadour. 
opehad lo 1640 ae the Roe St. Victor, took the name It still bean 
**2:J** Avenaa dt I’C^pdra, and eodf 
•d Hfc 07 la the Rua dee ZVttto GbaB^ 
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©f speculators for 2,000,000 francs (€80,000), a 
disastroup transaction, in keeping with much of 
the financial history of the Th6&tre-Ventadour. 

The following theatrical companies occupied 
the theatre : 

Apr. 20, 1820-32, Op6ra-Comlque. 

June 10, 1834-35, Th4atre-Nautlque (not musical). 

Jan. 30. 1A38, Italian Company with Rublni, Zam- 
bonl, Lablache, etc. 

Autumn 1838-41. Th^&tre de la Benaiasance; 
director, Ant^nor Joly. 

1841-71, Th6&tre des Italiens. 

1871-Jan. 11, 1879, several attempts to resuscitate 
the Italian repertory, e.g. ‘Alda' (Apr. 22), Verdi's 
* Requiem,' (May 30, 1876), at the Th^tre-Lyrlque 
unUT 1878. 

Jan. 19, 1874, the Op4ra Company after the burning 
of Salle he Peletier. 

In 1879 the theatre was sold to a financial company 
and became the ' Banque d'escompte de Paris.' It 
is actuaiiy an auxilimy branch of the ' Banque de 
France.* 

Th^ Atre-Italien. — The foundation of the 
so-called ‘ Th^fitre-Italien ’ or ‘ Th6fitre des 
Italiens* for the permanent performance of the 
Italian repertory in France can be traced back 
to 1570, when Italian comedians played in 
Paris, in the reign of Charles IX. They were 
followed by others, Gelosi, Comici Confidenti, 
Fedeli, until 1660, definite establishment of an 
Italian troupe with ‘ Scaramouche ’ (Domi- 
nique), who performed with Moli6re’s company 
at the Palais Royal up to 1673. From then the 
important dates in its evolution arc the follow- 
ing: 1723, the Italian comedians take the 
name of ‘Com^diens du roi* and join the 
Op6ra-Comique, Feb. 3, 1762 (see Bouffons) ; 
Jan. 21, 1789, the Thfifitre de Monsieur opens 
at the Tuileries; May 31, 1801, the ‘Opera 
Buff a’ at the Salle Olympique, Salle Favart, 
Thfefitre-Louvois until 1808 (Th6atre de 
lTmp6ratrice) ; 1808-15, performances at the 
Od6on of the above company; 1815-41, 
performances of the ‘Th5&tre Royal Italian ’ in 
different playhouses, Salles Favart, Louvois, 
Od6on, etc. ; Oct. 2, 1841-76, the Italian 
troupe is located at the Th6fitre-Ventadour. 
From then the Thfefitre-Italien loses its perma- 
nent character ; Italian performances take 
place in different theatres ; 1881, 17 perform- 
ances by A. Patti; 1883, performances with 
V. Maurel, etc. In the 20th century, from 
1905-1922, Italian seasons have followed one 
another under different directions (Sonzogno, 
Gunsbourg, etc.). 
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Concert Spirituel (1725-91), a great 
musical institution of France, dating from the 
reign of Louis XV. The Acad^mie Roy ale de 
Musique (the Opera House) being closed on the 
great religious festivals, it occurred to Anno 
Danican Philidor (see Philidor, 5) to give 
concerts on these occasions in place of the pro- 
hibited performances. Having obtained the 
necessary permission, Philidor entered into an 
agreement with Francine, the impresario of the 
Opera, by which he pledged himself to pay 1000 
francs a year, and to perform neither French nor 
opera music. The first Concert Spirituel accord- 
ingly took place between 6 and 8 p.m. on Sunday 
in Passion Week, March 18, 1725. The pro- 
gramme included a suite for violin and a 
capriccio by Lalande, Corelli’s ‘Nuit de No&l’ 
(Concerto 8, op. 6), and a ‘Confitebor’ and 
‘Cantate Domino’ of Lalande, and the concert 
was most successful. The number of concerts in 
the year never exceeded twenty-four. They were 
held in the Salle des Suisses of the Tuileries, 
on the Feast of the Purification, Fob. 2 ; Lady 
Day, March 25 ; on certain days between Palm 
Sunday and Low Sunday (first Sunday after 
Easter) ; Whitsunday ; Corpus Christi Sunday ; 
on Aug. 15, Sept. 8, Nov. 1, 8; Dec. 24, 25 
— those being the days on which the Op6ra was 
closed. 

In 1728 Philidor, having previously acquired 
the right of introducing French and opera music 
into the programmes, transferred his privilege 
to Simard, on an annual payment of 3000 francs, 
and the musical direction of the concerts was 
confided to Mouret. His followers were : Dec. 
25, 1734, Thuret, with Rebel as conductor; 
1741, Royer; 1749, Royer and Caperan ; 1765- 
1762, Mondonville; 1762-71, Dauvergne, Joli- 
veau, Caperan ; 1771, Dauvergne, Berton ; 

1773, Gavinifis, Le Due, Gossec ; 1777, Le Gros 
with Berthaume (1789). Political events gave 
a fatal blow to the undertaking, and in 1791 the 
Concert Spirituel ceased to exist.^ 

Mouret, Rebel, Dauvergne and Berton 
are among the best composers and leaders of 
the orchestra that the AcadSmie Royale can 
show in the 18th century; Gavinifis, Simon 
Leduc, Lahoussaye, Gu5nin and Berthaume, 
who conducted the concerts during the last 
eighteen years of their existence, were all 
violin-players of very great merit. 

Among the celebrated artists who appeared, 
it will be sufficient to mention the famous 
brothers Besozzi, whose duets for oboe and 
bassoon made a furore in 1735 ; the violinists 

> Th« Ooaoert S^totl wbb mtrad in 1806, howBrer, by the 
tmnrMBrio of the itollaa Open Hooie, end the eoored oonoerte 
flTen dutef Holy Wedk »t the Opdn, tlie ConeernOoIre and eleo* 
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Traversa, Jamowiek, Francois Lamotte, Viotti 
and Frederic Eck ; the horn players Punto and 
Rodolphe ; Jerome Besozzi and Louis Lebrun 
(oboe) ; Etienne Ozi (bassoon) ; Michel Yost 
(clarinet), and many others of less repute. 
Among many illustrious singers we must 
content ourselves with mentioning Farinolli, 
Raff, Caffarelli, Davide, Mmes. Agujari, Danzi, 
Todi and Mara. 

In 1770 the important enterprise of the Con- 
cert DEs Amateurs was founded by d’Ogni 
and Delahaye at the H6tol Soubise. It was 
conducted by Gossec, and its solo violin was the 
famous Chevalier de St. Georges. At these con- 
certs the symphonies of J. B. Toeschi, Van Mal- 
dere, Vanhall, Stamitz and Gossec, for wind 
instruments, were first produced. When the 
association removed to the Galerie de Henri III., 
in the Rue Coq H6ron, they adopted the title 
of Concert de la Logo Olympique, and their 
orchestra contained the best players of the day. 
The change took place in 1780, a year after 
the introduction of Haydn’s symphonies into 
France by the violinist Fonteski. So great was 
the success of those compositions as to induce 
the directors to engage Haydn to write six 
symphonies specially for the society. They 
date from 1784-89; are in C, G minor, 
Eb, Bb, D and A ; and were afterwards pub- 
lished in Paris as op. 51, under the special title 
of ‘Repertoire de la Logo Olympique.’ (See 
Haydn, List of Symphonies.) 

Two similar institutions, the Concert de la 
Rub de Cl6ry (1789), and the Concert Fey- 
deau (1794) , may l>e considered as feeble imita- 
tions of the Loge Olympique. They had, how- 
ever, their periods of success — according to 
F6tis in 1796 and 1802. Among the artists 
who chiefly contributed to the 6clat of the per- 
formances were the violinists R. Kreutzer and 
Rode, Fred. Duvernoy the horn-player, and the 
singers Garat and Mme. Barbier-V albonne. 

The Concerts Franqais, the first of which 
took place in 1786, had their origin in the public 
exercises of the pupils of the ficole Royale de 
Musique et de Declamation; the ‘exercises’ 
were in danger of suppression, when the old 
pupils of the Conservatoire formed themselves 
into a society quite independent of the school. 
The first concert took place in the foyer of the 
Th6&tre Olympique, Nov. 21, 1801, and from 
1802 the series was continued in the small 
theatre of the Conservatoire, rue BergSre, which 
theatre existed untU 1911. The concerts were 
directed successively by Marcol Duret, F. Habe- 
neck (then aged 22 years, but already a con- 
ductor of remarkable ability), and by Gasse, all 
of whom had been violin pupils. Besides songs 
and instrumental solos a symphony of Haydn, 
Mozart, or M5hul, etc., was always played, as 
well as an overture. Some of the symphonies 
of Beethoven (which the professional orchestras 
had not then attempted) were heard there for 


the first time in Paris (the C major symphony 
on Feb. 22, 1807). This orchestra of students 
won general admiration by the excellence of its 
performances.! 

The Concerts du Conservatoire. — The 
creation of the celebrated Soci6t6 des Concerts 
du Conservatoire was due to Habeneck, and 
its first ‘Matin6e dominicale’ took place on 
Sunday, March 9, 1828, at 2 p.m., in the theatre 
of the Conservatoire. This programme, which 
produced a very deep impression, was as 
follows : 

(1) Eroica Symphony, Beethoven. 

(2) Duet from * Semiramide,* llosslnl, sung by R611a 

and Caroline MalUard. 

(3) Horn Solo, composed and executed by Meilred. 

(4) Concerto for violin, Bode, performed by Eugdne 

Sauzay. 

(.5) Air by Rossini, s\ing by N6lia Maillard. 

(0) Chorus from ‘ Blanche de Provence,’ Cherublol. 

(7) Overture, ‘ Les Abenc^rages,’ Chenibini. 

(8) Eyrie and Gloria from the 'Coronation Mass,' 

Cherubini. 


The following table shows the direction of 
these famous concerts from their inception to 
the present day ; 


Conductor. 

Sub- 

Conductor. 

Date. 

Habeneck 

Horcisse Girard 

Tilmant . 

G. Hainl . . 

Deldevez . 

Jules Garcia , 
PaulTaflanel . 
Georges Marty 1 
A. Messager 
j Phil. Gaubert . 

Tilmant atnd 

M 

Deldevez 

Lamoureux 

E. Alt^ 

J ule.s Danb6 
D. Thibault 
Gasser \ 

Ed. Nadaud J 
Gaubeit 
Tracol 

Mar. 9, 1828-Apr. 
10, 1848 

Jan. 14, 1849- Jan. 
1860 

1860-63 

18C4-Mar. 17, 1872 
May 26, 1872-77 
1877-85 

June 2^1885-92 
Nov. 27, 1892-1901 
June 12, 1901-8 
1908-18 

1919 (onwards) 


During 1897 98 the S()ci6t6 des Concerts du 
Conservatoire gave its concerts provisionally at 
the Op6ra, as the Commission sup6rieuro des 
Th6Sltres ordered the hall in the rue Borgfere to 
be shut after the disastrous fire at the C'harity 
bazaar. Fourteen concerts were given at the 
Op6ra, for which the orchestra was augmented 
to ninety-eight performers. From the date of 
the resumption of the concerts in the original 
building (Nov. 27, 1898) the former number of 
performers (84) was restored ; and the Com- 
mission des Th^ftitres ordered a certain number 
of seats to be removed, so that the number of 
concerts had to be increased to make up for 
the diminution in the receipts. 

Minor institutions of some historic import- 
ance may be summarised as follows : 


Orchestral Concerts 

L'ATHlSiriSB Musicale, founded by Chelard in 1829 
at the FAtel de Ville, directed by Barbereau, Vidal, 
Gerard, 60tb to 66th concert In 1837. President, 
Onslow. 

Concerts Histobiques, founded by F6tl8 (4 con- 
certs) ; Ist concert, Apr. 8, 1882 ; 4th, Apr. 2, 1883. 

From 1832 onwards: Concerts Mttbard (rue 
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Vivienne) ; Concerts Besseli^vre ; Qyhnase Musi- 
cal. opened May 23, 1835, conductor, Tilmant atnS ; 
performances of Berlioz’s Harold (June) ; Concerts 
A. J ULUBN (dance music), 1836-38 ; CONCERTS VALEN- 
TINO, 1837-1841 ; Ist concert, Oct. 15, 1837, and the 
first popular concerts in france; Casino Paganini ; 
1st concert, Dec. 3, 1837. 

L’ Union Musicale, founded by Manera, pupil of 
Habeneck ; conductors, F. David, H. Berlioz. 

SOCIETE 8A1NTE-CEC1LE, 1840- 54: COnductOT, 
Scghers. Performances of Gounod, Saint -Sadns, 
Beber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, etc. 

Soci^TE Philhaamonique, founded by Berlioz, 
1850-51. 

The SocrtTtf DES Jeunes Artistes du Con- 
servatoire, founded by Pasdhloup (< 7 .«.), 1861, 
transformed Into Concerts Populaires de Musiquo 
Classique (Oct. 27, 1801), had a successful career until 
1884, and exerted a great iniiucnce on the musical 
development of France. 

The socifiTfi DES Concerts de Chant Classique, 
founded by D. Beaulieu in 1800, is still active. 

Socii^Tl!! DES Compositeurs de M usique founded 
by Weckerlln, 1862 (concerts of historical tendencies). 

IfODVBLLE SocuStE Ste. CflciLE, by tho same, 1865. 

With the Concerts du Grand Hotel 
founded by .T, Danbe (1871-74), the modern 
history of orchestral concerts in Paris begins. 
The institutions set on foot in the later part 
of the 19tli century may be summarised as 
follows : 

L’Harhonie SACRiE, founded by Lamoureuz, 1873; 
Concert National, founded by Colonne and G. 
Hartmann, 1873, at the Oddon. This was trans- 
formed, Uct. 1874, to L’ Association Artistique afid 
later on to concerts Colonne (botli at the (Jhdtelet). 
Since 1910 the conductor has been G. Piernd. In 
1897 a temporary new scries ol concerts was organised 
(see Colonne). 

Nodveaux Concerts, founded by Lamoureux In 
1881, wercai terwards known as Concerts Lamoureux 
( sec CHEViLLAHD, LAMOUREUX). Tlieso concerts were 
Buceessivciy housed at : Chateau d’Eau, 1881-85, 
1899-1900 ; Eden, 1885-87 ; Cirque des Champs- 
Elysdes, 1887-08; Nouveau Tndatre, 1900-0; Thdatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, 1906-7; 1907 onwards, at Salle 
Gaveau. 

Others were : 

Concerts Eclectiques Populaires, founded by 
Eug. d’Harcourt, 1892-95, resumed in 19(K> as Les 
Grands oratorios 1 L’Eglise St. Kustache. 

Concerts de L’Op6ra, founded by G, Marty and 
P. Vidal, 1895-97. Concerts do la Schola Cantorum 
(see Schola, below). 

Concerts spirituels de i^a Sorbonne, founded 
by P. de Sauuidres, 1898 (still active). 

Association des Grands Concerts Charpbntibr 
(V ictor), 1905 onwards. 

Association des Concerts Pasdeloup, as a 
continuation of the work wliicli Pasdeloup had 
achieved at an earlier date as mentioned above, was 
founded in 1918 by lilicn^- Baton (also Its conductor), 
and 0. Sandberg. The first named with Albert Wolf 
was conducting this Society from 1925 onwards. 

bibliography 

Miorb& Budubt: Xm OonoerU m Ihfne$ tout I’otulen Hgtmt. 
(1900.) 
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Chamber Music and Choral Societies 

The first institution for the cultivation of 
stringed chamber music in Paris was the 
quartet founded by Baillot (?.«.), Dec. 12, 
1814. It was not until the middle of the 
VOL. IV 


century that societies of the kind began to be 
formed. The earliest were : 

Soci^Tfi Alabd-Franchomme, 1848. 

SociHitA des Dernierb Quatuors db Beethoven 
(Maurin-Chevillard), 1851. 

SociEtE de Mubique de Chambrb Aruaingaud 
(E. Lalo, 2nd violin), 1856. 

SEancbs Populaires de Mubique db Chambre 
(Lamoureux), 1859. 

SOCIETIES : Armingaud - Jacquard ; Maurin- 
Chevillard, 1861. 

SociEtE des Beaux Arts, 1863-64, transformed 
into SociEtE de Mubique de Chambre Jacoby- 
VUILLAUMB, 1864. 

Institutions which have survived to later 
times include : 

SociEtE Dancla, ‘ La Trompettb,’ founded In 1860 
by iDmlle Lemolnc; present director, A. Bloch. 

SociEtE-Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven, 1895 on- 
wards. 

SociEtE Philbarmonique de Paris, 1002 onwards ; 
present directoiL E. Key. 

Quartets : Geloso, Loeb, Touche, Hayot, Parent, 
Capet, Chailley, Poulet, etc. 

Concerts Kouqe, 1889 onwards; present con- 
ductor, L. Lolcq. Concerts Touche, conductor F. 
Touche, both of popular character. 

The development of trio-societies was parallel 
to the preceding movement. It began (1827- 
1830) with the brothers Bohrer : Beethoven’s 
trios. In Jan .-Feb. 1837 were given four per- 
formances of the same by Liszt, Urban, Batta ; 
1840, by the brothers Franco Mendez, etc. In 
1805, Soci6t6 des Trios Anciens et Modernes, 
V. de la Nux (pianist), was started, and the 
Soci6t6 Saint-Satens-Sarasate gave one concert 
(Feb. 7). 

From the last quarter of the 19th century up 
to tho present time, the number of these 
societies has increased with the extension of 
tho practice of chamber music ; the Cortot, 
Casadesus trios are noteworthy. 

Music for wind instruments has been culti- 
vated by the 

SociEtE des Instruments a vent, founded 
1879 by P. Taffanel (flute) ; original members 
were : Boullard (oboe) ; Grisez, Turban 
(clarinet) ; Espaignet, Bourdeau (bassoon) ; 
Garigue, Bremond (horn) ; Louis Dimmer (piano) . 
Members in 1927 are Gaubert, Le Roy ; L. Bas, 
Morel ; P6rier, Gras ; Letellier, Henon ; Vialet, 
P6nable; L. Wurmser (piano). 

»Soci1&t6 moderne d’instruments a vent, 
founded 1895, by G. Barrdre (flute) ; L. Aubert 
(piano), Foucault (oboe), Vionne (clarinet), 
Bulteau (bassoon) , Servat (horn) ; from 1905 
directed by L. Fleury till his death. Members 
in 1926 ; the preceding, Beauduin ; Qar^s, 
Gaudard, Lamorlette; Cahuzac, Delacroix; 
Hermans, Dherin ; Entraigue, Levasseur. 

Similar associations are : Dixtuor k> vent de 
la Soci6t6 des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Double quintette de Paris, Quintette instru- 
mental de Paris. 

The cult of ancient instruments and their 
music is furthered by the 

SociEtE des Instruments anciens, founded 
1895 by L. Dimmer with Van WAsrsLOHEM 
(g.v.), L. Grillet, Bleuset (not active) ; 

D 
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Soci6t6 des Instruments anciens, founded 
1901 (onwards) by H. Casadesus {q.v.) ; and 

SociiiTi) ‘ VioLES ET Clavecins,’ founded by 
E. Macon (active). 

BIBUOGBAFHT 

(fbr Chamber Music and Conoerta in general) 

Btkibtj wi CoMBTTAjrr : La Matiqm da chambra b ParU (1893-99, 

7 vol.) 

A. DB Lassus: UnDami-Hieladatntuigua da thombra. La Trampatta 

( 1911 ). 

J. CoxBABXBU ; EUMra da Is imuigtis. (Deals also irlih conoerta 

In the Stench FroTlnoes.) 

The following associations of artists for 
professional purposes, etc., deserve mention : 

SociAtE des Auteurs bt Compositeurs de 
M usKiUE, founded 1829. 

Association des artistes Musiciens, founded by 
Baron Taylor, 1843. . 

BooiBTE DBS Auteurs, Compositeurs bt Editeubs 
DB MDSIQUB, founded 1851. 

SocitTfi DBS Compositeurs db Musique. 

BociAtb de l’Histoirb DU Theatre. 

BociAtb db l*Histoirb db l‘Art, etc. 

For full list of professional and syndical 
associations, see Annuaire des artistes. 

Choral music, apart from the stage and the 
Church, held a comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion in Paris until the middle of the 19th 
century. It was furthered by the work of 
Choron (q.v.) and his follower Niedermeyer 
{q.v.) and the ‘Soci6t6 des Concerts de Chant 
Clasaique,’ founded by Beaulieu (q.v.). The 
‘Soci6t6 de Musique Vocale Religieuse ot Clas- 
sique,’ which the Prince do la Moskowa founded 
in 1843, marked a revival of interest in the older 
choral art, and the important Orph^on (q.v.) 
movement of the mid 'century brought a 
great popular extension of interest in choral 
(male-voiced) singing. The principal choral 
societies, most of which are now active, are 
here summarised. 

SociAtA Chorale d’Amateurs OuhloivSainfris 
( now Oriset-Bainbris), founded 1865, by A. Guillot de 
Salnbrls, singing professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 
Conductors after tilm were Maton, Griset, E. Millot. 

Sooi^T^ Bourgault-Duooudbay, 1869>74 (?). 
L’Harmonie Sacr4e {g.v.) 

Chantburs db Baint-Gervais, founded 1802 by 
(Tharles Bordes (conductor), followed by L. Saint 
Bequlei, afterwards P. Le Flein. 

BooiBtA J. 8. Bach, 1904-14, founded by O. Bret, 
followed by Lbs Concerts Spirituels de l’^glisb 
DB L’ETOILE; has now resumed its original name 
(same conductor). 

SooniTi HANDBL, 1909-14, founded by £. Boirel, 
and P. Baugel. 

La ManBoantbrib des Petits Chanteurs 1 ii 
Croix db Bois, founded 1907 by Abb4 Bebuffat 
(Church and Gregorian music), is still active. Similar 
societies are : La Oantorla (at Bte. Clotilde), conductor 
J. Meunier ; Les Chanteurs de la Bainte Chapelle. 

Chorale Univbrsitairb, founded 1918 by Mile. 
Bonnet (University students) : conductor, H. Expert, 
now E. Borrel. 

Ch(bur Mixtb db Paris, founded 1921 by M. de 
Banae, also conductor. 

CnoRALB FRAN<pAiSE (not active), founded 1922 by 
Mme. Danner; conductors, P. Raugel and R. Siohan. 

LArt Choral, founded and conducted by the 
last named. 

Muaioal sodeties specially concerned with 
modem works are : 

SociiM Nahonalb db Mvbiqub, a permanent 
institution, founded Feb. 1871, by Romain Bnasine, 
■tndhg pcQteMor at the Coosecvatoiie (1880-99), asd 


C. Saint-SaDns; it gives performances of works, 
chamber and orchestral, of modern and specially of 
living French composers. Its first concert was given 
on NOV. 25, 1871. On Jan. 22, 1927, it reached its 
487th concert ; 8 or 9 concerts are given annually. 

SOClilTi MUSICALB iNDfiPBNDANTB (8.M.I.), 
founded 1910 (onwards), under presidency of O. 
Faur4, with an original committee : Ravel, Caplet, 
Schmitt, Roger- Ducasse, etc. It has the same alms 
as the preceding, but more performances of foreign 
composers. 

L’CEuvrb Inbditb, founded 1920, has similar aims. 

Cbrclb Musical Unitbrsitairb, founded 1919 
(onwards) by Chab6, president Ch. Gluignebert, aims 
at developing the taste for music amongst university 
students. 

BociAt4 Franqaisb db MusiooLOonc, founded 1917 
(onwards), by L. de La laurencie, took the place of 
the French section of the International Musical 
Bocibtt (9.V.) (1904-14). It published the Bulletin 
de la SoctiU Frangaise de Musicolooie (10 numbers), 
followed by the Jtevtie de Music(dogie and an annex 
publication of rare musical works {Publicatione de la 
SoeUSU Franoaite de Musicologie). (Bee Periodicals.) 

Educational 

The Conservatoire de Musique (q.v.) 
stands at the head of specialist education in 
the art. Before the establishment of official 
musical teaching in France at the end of the 
18th century, education was disseminated from 
the organists and the ‘maltrises’ (precentor- 
ships) in the Cathedrals and Collegiate churches. 
A special singing school existed at the Op6ra 
from 1672-1807.^ In 1784 the ‘^lcole Royale 
de Chant et de D6clamation’ was formed, and 
proved to be the ancestor of the Conservatoire 
(founded 1796). 

Choron founded the ‘Institution Royale de 
Musique Classique et Religieuse ’ (1817-30) , and 
L. Niedermeyer followed this with the *6colo 
de Musique Religieuse et Classique ’ in 1853, on 
similar lines. The latter is now known as 
I^colb Niedermeyer. It trains singers, 
organists, composers and church musicians, 
basing the system primarily on the study of the 
older masters (16th, 17th, 18th centuries). It 
has had as directors : Niedermeyer, G. Lefdvre 
and H. Biisser (at the present time) . Amongst 
its students have been Gabriel Faur6, A. 
Messager, E. Gigout, Claude Terrasse, A. 
Georges, etc. 

Of far wider importance, however, is the 
ScHOLA Cantorum, founded in 1894 by Ch. 
Bordes, Al. Guilmant and Y . dTndy . It had as 
its original purpose the study of the Gregorian 
tradition of plain-song, and the revival of music 
of the Palestrinian era with the object of raising 
the standard of music in French churches. Trans- 
formed into an ‘ £cole de Chant Liturgique et de 
Musique Religieuse’ (Oct. 1896), it was trans- 
ferred from the original premises (me Stanislas) 
to its present dwelling, the convent of the 
*B5n5dictin8 Anglais’s (me St. Jacques 269), 
as an ‘£cole Sup6rieure de. Musique* (1900). 
Under its director, Vincent d’Indy, its aim has 
always been to produce aiiists and not merely 

t Bm OosataBt Plane, L’McbU da abaad A VOpint a896). Tire 
aulT proTtodal aoboola of miaio daaerre mantioa, tbot of X4Ua 
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virtuosi. The educational staff (three degrees) , 
Is as follows : 

Superior degree : V. d'Indy, director of studies, 
composition from the beginning, orchestra playing: 
L. de Serres, general inspector of studies, entrusted 
with the choral, chamber-music, lyric declamation 
classes; Vierne (organ), Qastou^ (plain-song), Lejeune 
(violin), G. de Lioncourt and P. Le Flem (counter- 
point), etc. 

Former professors there were : Guilmant, 
until his death, Bordes, M. Labey, Blanche 
Selva, A. S^riesrx, etc. 

The concerts (monthly up to 1914 ; 2 or 3 a 
year at the present time), on historical lines, 
have had a certain influence on public taste, 
and increased its interest for old music. Pro- 
grammes consisted of : J. S. Bach, Rameau, 
Gluck, Monteverdi, also Gregorian and poly- 
phonic music, French school, of the 17th and 18th 
centuries; Haydn, Beethoven, Weber ; modern 
French works (C. Franck, V. dTndy (Chant 
de la Cloche) , Chausson, P. de Br6ville, Faur6, 
Debussy, etc.). 

The affiliated provincial societies have 
greatly helped the cause of good music; the 
‘Bureau d’ddition’ connected with the school 
(founded 1890) has a large catalogue of organ 
and sacred music (ancient and modem) , Bordes’a 
‘Anthologie des maltres religieuz primitifa’ 
(not the ‘Archives de I’orgue’), collections 
including plain-song and popular songs (Le 
Chant populaire) (Concerts spirituels ancions), 
polyphonic music XII.-XV. centuries, dramatic 
music, etc., pedagogic works, musical literature, 
etc. The ‘Edition mutuelle’ is concerned 
with the production of contemporary composers, 
and the ‘Tablettes de la Schola’ act as a 
regular chronicle for the institution ; associa- 
tions of its professors and of the Schola’s older 
pupils have been formed in recent years. 

The Institut Gr^qorien at the Institut 
Catholique is directed by J. Bonnet. 


Bibi..— B. vm Castuu, Pte H'meHan mwlewb . 

V. B'liror, Vm EctiU 4$ mmigut r4pondant aux betolni 
<«ztxMta of til* iXtanw <(* St. OxnaU (Bnrawi d'Mltton) 
Mipantely). 

Of the many existing schools in private 
hands the following are the chief : 

£oolb Kobualb db MusiqxJB de Pabis, founded 
1019; director, A. Mangeot. President of the ad- 
ministrative committee, Alfred Cortot. Committee ; 
Wldor, Charpentler, H. Babaud, HUe. 
Consebvaxoirb Rameau ; director, F. Delgrange. 
£cO£B STTP£bIEUBB DB MUSIQUE ET be DiCLAMA- 
TION ; president, Wldor. 

Coksbrvatoibb Musica (foundation, X. Leroux) ; 
dlmctors, Mme. Htolon, Q. de Lausnay. 

EOOLE BE PiAEO LOUIS DiEKEB ; director, Aimand 

^^OLB BE Chaitf CHORAL, director H. Badiguer. 
mainspring of the * Association pour le Ddveloppement 
du Chant Choral,' founded by J. d’Estoumelle de 
Constant. ^ ^ * 

.Conservatoire iirfRioAiN (*Bcole^d« hautw 
Etudes Muslcales'), founded 1921, by M. Fragnaud 
and Francis Casadesus, at the Palace of Fontainebleau. 
Director general of studies, Ch. M. Wldor. Directors ; 
Cas^esuB, Ma« d'OUone, DMteus. Summer courses 
are held. 

Concourses and prises of the Institut de 


France (Acad6mie des Beaux Arts — 6 mem^ 
bers for musical section) are as follows : 

Prix de Rome (see article). 

Prix ChaHier (1861) : chamber music. 

Prix Crescent : comic opera, open. 

Prix Monbinne : comic opera. 

Prix de Sauasay : ojpera-llbretto. 

Prix Rossini: (1) lyrical or sacred composition; 

(2) poetry Intended for music-setting. 

Pinue Rieolo : vocal composition. 

Prix: Clamageran-Riroid.Fondaiion Pinette: to 
winner of the second Grand Prix de Rome and pupils 
of French Academy, Rome (Villa Medicis). 

Prix : Jean Reyruiud, Estrade-Dekros. 

Prix: Bordinj Kariner • Boursauit, BouRevigue. 
Charles Rianc, j. J, Weiss i (musical history ana 
criticism). 

Other prizes are : 

Prix de la VQle de Paris (since 1877) : syumhonlo 
or choral music. Principal awarders : Th. Dubois, 
V. dTndy (Le Chant de la Cloche), 3. Cras. 

Concours de la SoetdU des Compositeurs de Musupte : 
symphonic, chamber music. 

Prix : de la SocUU des Auteurs et Compositeurs 
Dramatigues ; de la SociiU de VUisioire du Thidtre, etc, 
Concours Rubinstein (Internationa^, Specially b^ 

a ueathed to the Conservatoire: 41 prizes and en- 
owments : Georges Halnl, Henri Herz, Jules Oarcin, 
Louis Dimmer, A. Guilmant, etc. 

Recent prizes (1920), composition : Prix Verley^ 
BlumenUval, 

(See M. Daubresse, Le Musieien dans la soeieU 
modern (Paris, 1914).) 

The courses of the University of Paris 
are : 

(1) History of Music : Lionel Dauriac, 1896- 
1903; Romain Rolland, 1903-1911 (replaced 
1906-7 by L. Laloy) ; A. Pirro, 1911 (on- 
wards). From 1920 a special course for ‘musico- 
logy’ is hold by the last-named (Bibliothdque 
Pierre Aubry) . 

(2) Institut Phon6tique de la Sorbonne : Dr. 
Marage, course on physiology of word and 
song. 

Libraries. — Exclusively musical and theat- 
rical are the Bibliothdque du Conservatoire, de 
rOp6ra, de rOp6ra-Comique. 

There are musical sections in the Biblio- 
thdques Nationale, St® Genevieve, de I’Ars^nal, 
Mazarine, de I’lnstitut. 

Paris University (Sorbonne) contains the 
Biblioth^que Pierre Aubry bequeathed by its 
possessor, occupying a special room ; also the 
musical library of A. Guilmant, bequeathed to 
the University Library. (See Libraries.) 

M. L. p. and J. a. p., incorporating 
material from g. c. 

PARIS, Aim£, see ChevA. 
PARISH-ALVARS, Elias (h. Teignmouth, 
Feb. 28, 1808 ; d. Vienna, Jan. 26, 1849), was 
of Hebrew descent. He studied the harp under 
Dizi, Labarre and Bochsa, and became one of 
the most distinguished performers on that in- 
strument. He was also an excellent pianist. 
In 1831 he visited Germany, and performed at 
Bremen, Hamburg and other places, with great 
success. In 1834 he went to Upper Italy and 
gave concerts at Milan. In 1836 he went to 
Vienna, where he remained for two years, 
occasionally visiting London . The years 1838- 
1842 were occupied by a journey to the East, 
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where he coUeoted many Eastern melodies ; 
the Voyagt d'un harpiate en Orient contains 
numerous specimens. He returned to Europe 
and gave concerts at Leipzig in 1842, and at 
Berlin, Frankfort, Dresden and Prague in 1843. 
in 1844 he went to Naples, where he was 
received with enthusiasm. In 1846 he stayed 
some time at Leipzig, where his association with 
Mendelssohn produced a sensible improvement 
in his style of composition. In 1847 he settled 
at Vienna, where he was appointed chamber 
musician to the Emperor. His compositions 
consist of concertos for harp and orchestra, 
and numerous fantasias for harp and piano- 
forte, and harp alone. He was remarkable for 
his assiduity in seeking for new effects from 
his instrument, in some of which he anticipated 
Thalberg’s most characteristic treatment. 

w. H. H. 

PARISINA. (1) opera in 3 acts ; libretto 
(founded on Byron’s poem) by Romani ; music 
by Donizetti. Produced Pergola Theatre, Flor- 
ence, Mar. 18, 1833; Theatre des Italiens, i 
Paris, Feb. 24, 1838 ; Her Majesty’s Theatre, ; 
June 1, 1838. I 

(2) * Overture to Lord Byron’s Poem of 1 
Parisina,’ for orchestra, by Sterndale Bennett j 
(op. 3), in Fit minor ; composed in 1835, while 
Bennett was a student ; performed Phil- 
harmonic, June 8, 1840. a. 

PARKE (1) John (6. London, 1745; 
d, there, Aug. 2, 1829), studied the oboe under 
Simpson, and the theory of music under Baum- 
garten. In 1768 he was engaged as principal 
oboist at the Opera, and in 1771 succeeded the 
celebrated Fischer as coneerto-playor at Vaux- 
haU, and became principal oboist at Drury 
Lane. In 1776 he appeared in the same capa- 
city in the Lenten oratorios conducted by J. 0. 
Smith and John Stanley, and soon afterwards 
at Ranelagh and Marylebone Gardens. He was 
appointed one of the King’s band of music, and 
in 1783 chamber musician to the Prince of 
Wales. He was engaged at the Concert of 
Antient Music, and other principal concerts, 
and at all the provincial festivals, until his re- 
tirement in 1816. He composed many oboe 
concertos for his own performance, but never 
published them. 

(2) Mabia Hester, his daughter (6. London, 
1776 ; d, Aug. 16, 1822), was instructed by him 
in singing and pianoforte-playing, and made her 
first appearance as a singer at the Gloucester 
Festival in 1790, and for about seven years 
afterwards sang at the principal London con- 
certs and oratorios and the provincial festivals. 
She afterwards became Mrs. Beardmore, and 
retired from the musical profession, but dis- 
tinguished herself by her attornments in science, 
languages and literature. Her husband sur- 
vived her only four months. She composed 
several sets of pianoforte sonatas, some songs 
and a set of glees. 


(3) William Thomas, younger brother oi 
John (1) (6. London, 1762 ; d. there, Aug. 26, 
1847), began the study of music under his 
brother in 1770. He subsequently studied under 
Dance, Burney (nephew of Dr. Burney), and 
Baumgarten. In 1776 he was a soprano chor- 
ister at Drury Lane, and in 1776 was engaged as 
viola-player at Vauxhall. in 1779 he appeared 
at Vauxhall as an oboist, and in 1783 was 
employed as principal oboist at Covent Garden. 
He was afterwards engaged at the Ladies’ and 
the Professional Concerts, and in 1800 was 
appointed principal oboist and concerto player 
at Vauxhall, where he continued until 1821. Ho 
extended the compass of the oboe upwards to G 
in alt, a third higher than former players had 
reached. He composed several concertos for 
his instrument, the overtures to ‘Netley Abbey* 
(1794), and ‘ Lock and Key ’ (1796), and numer 
ous songs, glees, etc., for the theatre and Vaux- 
hall. He retired in 1825, and in 1830 published 
Muaical Memoirs ; comprising an Account of the 
General State of Music in England from 17 Hi to 
lH30y 2 vols. 8 VO, an amusing work, but of very 
little authority. w.h.h. 

PARKER, Horatio William, Mus.D. 
Cantab, (b. Auburndalc, Mass., near Boston, 
Sept. 16, 1863 ; d. Cederhurat, N.Y., Dec. 18, 
1919), American church musician and com- 
poser. 

His parents were Charles Edward Parker, an 
architect, and Isabella G. Jennings, daughter of 
a clergyman, a lady of both musical and literary 
gifts, which made her the teacher of her son and 
also in later years collaborator with him in 
some of his most important compositions. The 
ancestry of both parents was English, the 
American branches having emigrated to the 
American colonies before the middle of tlie 17th 
century. Love for music did not awaken in the 
future composer until his fourteenth year. The 
firat lessons on the pianoforte and organ were 
imparted by his mother, but at 15 years ho 
began composition of his own volition, in two 
days setting to music the fifty poems of Kate 
Greenaway’s ‘Under the Window.* At 16 
he modestly began those labours on behalf of 
church music which he never suspended, though 
called to larger duties and dignities in other 
fields. His early activities were spent near 
Boston, and thither he now went for more ad- 
vanced study. Stephen A. Emery became his 
master in harmony, John Orth in pianoforte- 
playing, and George W. Chadwick in composi- 
tion. 

In 1881 he went to Munich and entered the 
Hochschule fiir Musik, w^herc he soon won the 
affectionate interest of Rheinberger, who per- 
fected him in organ technique and laid the 
foundations for the broad and fluent counter, 
point which characterises his compositions. 
After throe years of study in Munich he re- 
turned to the United States and took up his 
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residence in New York, where, for eight years, 
after a brief term of service as musical instructor 
in the scliools cf St. Paul and St. Mary in 
Garden City, L.I., he performed the duties of 
organist and choirmaster, and during a part of 
the time taught counterpoint in the National 
Conservatory t)f Music, which was then mider 
the direction of Antonin Dvorak, the stimulat- 
ing influence of whose presence and example 
was keenly felt by the industrious young musi- 
cian. In 1SU3, when this period was drawing 
to a close, he won one of a series of prizes offered 
by the Conservatory to stimulate composition 
in America, with a cantata entitled ‘ The Dream 
King and his Love’ ; but he was already spread- 
ing his pinions for a higher and wdder flight. An 
Invitation came to him from Boston to become 
organist and dirt'ctor of the music in Trinity 
Chureli. He accepted it, but before severing 
his connexions with New York put into the 
hands of his publisher the manuscript score of 
a work which was dcstineil to carry his fame far 
beyond his native land. This was ‘ Hora N ovis- 
Bima,’ an oratorio, the woixls chosen from 
Bernard do Morlaix’s Rhythm of the Celestial 
Country, for which the composer’s mother pro- 
vided an English translation. ‘ Hora Novis- 
siraa ’ M'as first performed on May 3, 1803, by 
tlio Church Choral Society (see New Yohk), 
under the diix*ction of the composer. It made 
its way to Boston, was given at the festivals in 
Cincinnati and VV'orcester, Mass., and in 1899 
was the principal novelty at the Three Choirs 
Festival at Worcesttir (England), this btung the 
first time that an American composition had 
lioen admitted to the schemes of these historical 
meetings. Dr. Parker conducted many of the 
rehearsals as well as the peilormance of his 
work, and established personally quite as 
amiable relations with tlie ehoriaters as his 
music did with the critics and public. The 
choir presented him with a vase of Worcester 
ware? on his birthday, and on the following 
Christmas sent to his home in New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A., a pedestal to supjiort it and a 
suitably inacrilxjd plate. In 1900 ‘ Hora No- 
vissima ’ was jierformed at the Chester Festival 
under his direction, and ho conducted a new 
work, * A Wanderer’s Psalm,’ at the Hereford 
Festival. On June 10, 1902, being again in 
Europe, he went to Cambridge to receive the 
degree of Mus.D. from the University. In 
September he conducted the third part of his 
‘ Legend of St, Christopher ’ at the Worcester 
Festival, and the entite work at the Bristol 
Festival in October. Almost simultaneously 
a cantata entitled ‘ A Star Song,’ for which he 
had received the award of the Paderewski 
Fund iq.v.) in 1901, was performed at tlie 
Norwich Festival, but the composer had to 
hurry home to his duties at Yale Univer- 
sity, and could not stay to conduct the new 
Tork. 


In the spring of 1894 Parker was appointed 
professor of music in Yale University (see 
Degrees in Music: American Universities), 
which conferred the degree of M.A. upon him in 
token of affihation. He retained this post until 
his death. He was the second incumbent of 
the Chair of music which hod been founded by 
Robbins Battell, a Yale alumnus. With the 
appointment of Parker the chair was lifted high 
in dignity, and the new incumbent at once 
began a series of movements which soon centred 
the musical activities of New Haven in the 
University. Orchestral concerts were given 
under its auspices, under the direction of the 
professor its protection was thrown around a 
reorganised choral society also conducted by 
him, and interest in music so greatly stimulated 
that before the end of the first decade of Dr. 
Parker’s professorship the city could boast of 
Woolsoy Hall, a superb concert building with a 
seating capacity of over 2000, to build which a 
gift of $500,000 was received by the Universitv 
on the occasion of iis bi-centenary in 1901. Po. 
the bi-centennial celebration of the University 
Parker composed a Greek Ode for chorus and 
orchestra, to conduct which he came home 
from Germany where ho was spending his first 
Sabbatical year. A portion of the summer of 
1901 was spent in the composition of a ‘ Con- 
certo for Organ and Orchestra with Harp, 
w'hioh in the next musical season figured on the 
programmes of the Boston, Chicago and Now 
Haven symphony concerts with the composer 
at the organ. In the same year Parker resigned 
his position at Trinity Church, Boston, and 
accepted a similar appointment in New York, 
which entailed less fatiguing travel, as being 
nearer the scene of his week-day labours. In 
later years his compositions included two ex- 
cursions in the field of opera. Both won 
valuable prizes ($10,000); the first, ‘Mona,* 
won that offered by the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, and was produced there, 
Mar. 14, 1912 ; the second, ‘ Fair^dand,* won 
the prize offered by the National Federation of 
W'omeii’s Clubs and was performed at Los 
Angeles, July 1, 1916. Following is a list of 
Parker’s compositions with the dates of publi- 
cation. There are but few of his writings 
i*emaining in manuscript, most of them the 
products of his study years in Munich, where 
they had performance at the students’ concerts 
in the Hochschule. As a rule the date of publi- 
cation indicates the order of composition 
though there are exceptions. 

Ofi. 

1. • The Shepherd Bov ’ : oh. for ntcn'^ votoee. 1882. 

Fi\e PartsoDgR fur miveil vokcH. (MS.) 1882 

5. PAahn XXlll., for women's voices, org and harp. (MB.) 

4 Conrvrt Overture, In E flat (MS,) 1888, 

6 Overtarr, in A major (MS ) 1884 

6. 'The ItaJlad of a Kitight and his Dsvghter.* Produced ta 

Munich In 1884, published in 1891. 

7 Symphony In C minor. Verformed In Munich In 1885. (MS.) 

8. ’ King Trojan * for ch . soli, orch.nnd harp First perfoniMno* 

in Munich in 1885 ; published in 1886 

9 . nvs DiMM 1»* ?w, 18&7. 
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10. ThrM Tjove 8oniri*for Tenor. 1887. 

11. Qoartet lor Striogn, in F maior. Performed in Bnlblo, Detroit, 

Cle^eiand, Boston, and ebewhere. (M8.> 

12. * Venetian ’ OTorture, in B flat. Performed in Munieb in 1884. 

(MS.) 

13. Scherzo for orch. in O. Performed in Hunlob and New York, 

1884 and 1886. (MS.) 

14. * Blow, thou Winter Wind,* male oh. 1800. 

13. Idylle (Gk>ethe) ; performed in Providence. 1801. 

16. * Normannenzug ’ (Tbe Ballad of the Normans) ; for oh. 

17. Four Pieces for tbe org. 1890. 

18. The MomlnK and Evening Service, together with tbe office for 

the Holy Communion, In E major. 1892. 

10. Four Pieces lor the PP. 1890. 

20. Four Pieces for the org. 1891. 

21. * The Koholds * ; for ch. and orch. Performed at Springfield. 

and published In 1801 . 

82. Three Sacred Bongs. 1801. 

23. Six Lvric. for the FF. 1891. 

24. Six Songs. 1891. 

23. Two Love Songs. 1891. 

26. * Harold Uarfagar * ; for ch. and orch. Performed in 1801 in 

New York and published the same year. 

27. Two Choruses for Women’s Voices. 1891, 

28. Four Pieces fur the organ. 1801. 

29. Six Songs. 1892. 

30. * Hora Novtsslma * ; an oratorio. (See above.) 1893. 

31. * The Dream King and his Love ’ ; a cantata. (See above.) 1893. 

32. Five Pieces for we organ. 1893. 

83. Six Choruses for men's voices. 1898. 

34. Three Songs. 1898. 

88. Suite for via. PF . and v’cl. (MS.) 

86. Four Pieces for the organ. 1893. 

37. * The Holy Child ' ; a cantAta, for Christmas. 1693. 

38. Quintet in D minor, for strings. (MS.) 

89. Four C^boruses for Male Voices. 1893. 

40. ’ Chhal M6r of the Wine-red Hand * ; for baritone and orch. 

41. Suite for vln. and PP. (MS.) 

42. Ode for Commencement. 1893. 

48. ' The Legend of St. Christopher * ; an oratorio. (See above.) 
1898. 

46. * Adstant Angelorom Chori * ; motet for mixed voices a eappelfa. 
PriM Composition of tbe Musical Art Society, New York. 
1890. 

46. * A Northern Ballad * ; for orch. Performed in Boston, 

Chicago and New York. (MS.) 

47. Six Old English Songs. 1890. 

48. Choruses for Male Voices. 1899. 

49. Tliree Pieces for the PF. 1899. 

DO. * A Wanderer's Psalm.' (See above.) 1900. 

82. Three Songs, 1900 

63. * Hyinnos andron ' ; Greek Ode for the Celebration of the 

Bl-rentenary of Yale University. 1901. 

64. * A Star Song for ch.. soil and orch. (See above.) 1901. 

66. CVmcerto for org. and orch. 1902. 

66. Symphonic Poem . for orch. (MB.) 

67 Communion Service, in B flat. 1904. 

68. Three Bettings of MedUeval Hymns ; for solo voice. 1906. 

69. Four Songs. 

60. * Union and T.lberty ' ; patriotic song with orch. Sung at the 

Inauguration of President Kooseveit. 1903. 

61. Ode for the D^catlon ( f the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, 

1906. 

62. ' Cr4puscule,’ mezzo sop. ind orch. 

63. ' The Shepherd’s Vision.' 

64. Ballad, ‘ Ring Oonn tbe Grim,* ch. and orch. 

66. Sonata in £ flat for org. 

66. Bonn for higli-schools. 

67-68. Nine organ pieces. 

69. The Norsemen's Raid. Male ch. and orch. 

70. Swan Bongs. 

71. Opera, ' Mona,’ libretto by Brian Hooker. 

72. ' Collegiate ’ Overture. 

73. Cantata, ‘ A Song of the Times.* 

74. Seven 'Greek Pastoral Scenes,’ women’s voices, harp, oboe 

and strings. 

76. Ballad, The Leap of * Boushan Beg,' male voices and orcb. 

76. Songs. 

77. Opera, * Fairvland,’ libretto by Brian Hooker. 

78. Books of pulilic sebool mmic. 

79. Oratorio, Morven and the Grail.’ 

eu. Mascine, 'Cupid and Psyche ’ (for 00th anniversary Yale Art 
School, 1916). 

81. Music for Yale pageant (Oct. 1916). 

82. Cantata, ' The Dream of Mary,' soil, ch. and orch. (Norfolk 

Test, 1918). 

83. Bed Cross Hymn, contralto and orch. 

64. ' A.i>. 1919,’ sop. and ch. 

H. £. K. 


PARLANDO, PARLANTE, ‘ speaking * ; (1) 
a direction in instrumental music allowing 
greater freedom in rendering than cantando or 
cantabile, and yet reierring to the same kind of 
expression. It is generally used in the case of a 
few notes or bars only, and is often expressed 
by the signs -r ~ placed over single notes, and 
by a slur together with staccato dots over a 
group of notes. Sometimes, however, it is used 
of an entii-e movement, as in the 6th Bagatelle 
from Beethoven’s op. 33, which is headed 
‘Allegretto (luasi Andante. Con une. certa 


espressione parlante,’ and in the second cH 
Schumann’s variations on the name ‘ Abegg,’ 
op. 1, where the direction ‘ Basso parlando ’ 
stands at the beginning and refers to the whole 
variation. M. 

(2) A direction in vocal music to indicate 
that the tone of the voice must approximate to 
speech. 

PARMA, Nicola {b. Mantua, latter part oi 
16th cent.), was at Pavia, 1592 ; maestro di 
cappella of Novara Cathedral, 1611. He com- 
posed 2 books of madrigals, and 3 books of 
motets (1680, 1686, 1606), the 3rd book, 8-12 v., 
only known to Eitner {Q.~L . ; Fetis). 

PARRATT, Sir Walter (6. Huddersfield, 
Feb. 10, 1841 ; d. Windsor, Mar. 27. 1924), 
organist. His father, Thomas Parratt (1793- 
1862), was organist of the parish church of 
Huddersfield from 1812 to his death, and at the 
head of his profession. The boy displayed 
much precocity, and was thoroughly grounded 
by his father at an early age. At 7 years old 
he took the service in church, and at the age 
of 10 he played on one occasion the whole of 
the forty -eight preludes and fugues of Bach by 
heart, without notice. Ho thus laid the founda- 
tion of that affectionate and intimate knowledge 
of Bach’s music which afterwards distinguished 
him. His predilection for the organ was no 
doubt grounded on his father’s example and on 
his familiarity with Conacher’s organ factory, 
which he haunted when very young. At any 
rate he was an organist from the beginning. 
At 11 years of age he held his first appoint- 
ment at Armitage Bridge Church. After a few 
months he was sent to the choir school of St. 
Peter’s Chapel, Pimlico, where he officiated as 
organist, and became a pupil of George Cooper; 
but the school was unsatisfactory, and ho was 
recalled to Huddersfield, and was organist 
of St. Paul’s Church there, from 1854-61. 
In that year* he received the appointment o 
organist to Lord Dudley, at Witley Court, 
Worcestershire. Here he had time and oppor- 
tunity lor study, of which he availed himself. 
His next step was to the parish church, Wigar 
in 1868 ; in 1872, when Stainer was appointed 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, Parratt succeeded him 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and while there 
he held the organistship of St. Giles’s, was 
choirmaster of Jesus and Trinity College chapels, 
conductor of the Exeter College Musical Society, 
the Trinity CoUego Glee Club, and college 
societies at Jesus and Pembroke. He also con- 
ducted the Oxford Choral Society, and was a 
prominent member of the University Musical 
Club. In 1882 he was appointed to St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, vice Sir G. Elvey, a post which 
he held till his death. In 1873 he had taken the 
degree of Mus.B. at Oxford, and in 1883 was 
chosen professor of the organ in the R.C.M., as 
well as conductor of the choral claBS. He was 
conductor of the Madrigal Society of Windsor 
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and of other choral organisations there, and 
‘ Past Grand Organist ’ of the Freemasons. In 
1892 he received the honour of knighthood, and 
in 1893 was appointed * Master of the Queen's 
Musick ' and private organist to Her Majesty. 
He was also a Commander of the Victorian 
Order, and received the honorary degree of 
Mus.D. at Oxford in 1894 and at Cambridge in 
1910. He succeeded Parry as Professor of 
Music at Oxford in 1908, resigning the office in 
1918. G., with addns. 

Parratt’s compositions were few and incon- 
siderable. They comprised music to the 
* Agamemnon,' for performance at Oxford 
(1880) (see Greek Pla^s, Music to), and for 
‘ The Story of Orestes,* Prince’s Hall, London, 
1886, a contribution to ‘ Choral Songs ... in 
honour of H.M. Queen Victoria * (1899), a series 
edited by him in imitation of the ‘ Triumphes of 
Oriana,’ and a few church and organ pieces 
written for occasions. A man of fastidious 
tastes, quick wit and a caustic tongue, strong 
sympathies and antipathies, he made many 
lasting friendships and aroused some temporary 
enmities. He was a first-rate chess-player, and 
it was commonly said that he could play a fugue 
and direct the moves of more than one game 
of chess at the same time. His brain readily 
‘ thought in parts,* a fact which made anything 
like smudginess or untidiness in organ playing 
abhorrent to him. He became the champion 
of a style founded on accurate part-playing, 
clean phrasing and simple rt^gistration, and by 
his own example and forty years of teaching at 
the R,C.M. he revolutionised the performance 
of church organists throughout England and 
English-speaking countries. His devotion to 
Bach and to the contrapuntal interests of organ 
music earned him the reputation of a purist, 
and at one time he was regarded as the opponent 
of W. T. Best (g.r.)» who was popularising the 
organ by his brilliant playing of arrangements 
from orchestral and other scores. The contra- 
puntal interests of Reger’s music attracted 
Parratt when Reger’s name was little known 
in England, and his inherent classicism never 
blinded him to new interests in the development 
of the art. His personal culture gained much 
from intimacy with Sir George Grove, with 
whom he travelled abroad on certain of his 
research expeditions. He was a valued con- 
tributor to this Dictionary and also wrote 
the chapter on music in Humphrey Ward’s 
Utign of Queen Victoria (1887). Grove wi*ote 
of him here, ‘He is a very hard worker, 
and the delight of hU colleagues, friends and 
pupils,’ words which remained true to the 
snd. 0. 

PARRY, Sir Charles Hubert Hastings, 
Bart. (6. Bournemouth, Feb. 27, 1848 ; 
d, Knight’s Croft, Rustington, Oct. 7, 1918), 
was the second son of Thomas Gambier Parry, 
of Highnam Court, near Gloucester, a highly 


skilled amateur painter and patron of the arts, 
the inventor of a process of ‘ spirit fresco,’ in 
which his own decorations of Highnam Church 
and parts of Ely and Worcester Cathedrals are 
preserved, 

Hubert Parry was educated successively at 
Malvern, Twyford (near Winchester), Eton, and 
Exeter College, Oxford. We hear of his com- 
posing chants and hymn-tunes when he was 
about 8, but his first deep musical impression 
seems to have been received from Samuel Sebas- 
tian Wesley, while he was at school at Twyford. 
In 1861, when he went to Eton, his musical 
proclivities made themselves felt at once, and 
he became famous in the school as a baritone 
singer, a pianist and a composer of songs, etc. 
In 1867, just before leaving Eton for Oxford, he 
took the Mus.B. degree at the latter univer- 
sity, and his exercise, a setting of ‘ 0 Lord, 
Thou hast cast us out,’ was performed at Eton, 
and published. At Oxford studies and sports 
took the first place, and music was rather 
neglected for a time, excepting in occasional 
performances, and in the founding of the 
Oxford University Musical Club (see Lloyd, 
C. H. ; Oxford). He took the B.A. degree 
in 1870, but before this he had taken com- 
position lessons from Sterndale Bennett and 
G. A. Macfarren, besides going to Stuttgart 
for one long vacation to study with Henry 
Hugo Pierson. After leaving Oxford he was 
in Lloyd’s for about three years, but at the 
end of that time music was too strong for him, 
and thenceforward he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the art. 

In these early years in London the friendship, 

I counsel and instruction of Edward Dannreuther 
were of the utmost benefit to him, and it was 
I at the semi-private music-meetings at Dann- 
j reuther’s house in Orme Square that all Parry’s 
chamber music was played almost as soon as 
it was written. The fortunate subscribers to 
these concerts little knew how unique was the 
privilege they enjoyed, for in many cases 
Parry’s MS. works were mislaid, and, in some 
instances, inadvertently destroyed, in the 
following years. In 1877 Parry, while on a 
visit to Cannes, gave a series of chamber 
concerts there wth Edoardo Guerini the vio- 
linist, and among other things his suite for the 
two instruments (probably the ‘ Partita ’) was 
played. In 1879 a private concert of Parry’s 
works was given at the house of the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, when in addition to some 
of the works already performed at Dannreuther’s 
house, we hear of a fantasia-sonata in one 
movement for piano and violin, and a set of 
pianoforte variations on a theme of Bach ; and 
in the same year an overture, ‘ Guillem de 
Cabestanh,’ was played at the Crystal Palace. 
As long before as 1868 an ‘ Intermezzo religioso ’ 
for strings had been produced at the GloucestM 
Festival. 
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It was in 1880 that Parry’s name first 
came before the world at large. Daimreuther 
played his pianoforte concerto in F sharp 
minor at the Crystal Palace, and in the autumn 
his first important choral work, the * Scenes 
from Prometheus Unbound,* was given at the 
Gloucester Festival. It was not a success, but 
it is not the less interesting on that account ; 
it undoubtedly marks an epoch in the history 
of English music, and the type of composition 
of which it was the first specimen has had 
great consequences in the development of our 
national art. The dramatic monologue of Pro- 
metheus had a new note of sincerity in it; 
besides the wonderful faithfulness of accentua- 
tion, in which Pariy has always been un- 
rivalled among modem composers, there is a 
wealth of noble melodic ideas, such as the 
theme of Jupiter’s song, ‘ Pour forth heaven’s 
wine,’ and the lovely passage lor unaccom- 
panied quartet, ‘ Our feet now, every palm,* 
while the final climax, ‘ To an ocean of splen- 
dour,’ is now realised as a prophecy of that 
power of culminating effect which has been so 
finely shown over and over again by the com- 
poser. For the following Gloucester Festival 
Shirley’s ode, ‘ The Glories of our Blood and 
State,’ was set for chorus and orchestra, and 
the conviction that a new composer had arisen 
to revive the art of choral writing gradually 
grew, until the fullest confirmation was given 
in the famous ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ first 
performed by the Bach Choir in 1887. After 
that time Parry’s choral works succeeded 
one another at the great festivals with most 
welcome regularity. 

His instrumental compositions, meanwhile, 
were a good deal longer in gaining wide recog- 
nition ; the orchestral works were considered 
obscure, a circumstance due to their extreme 
conciseness and the elaborate development of 
the themes. The first symphony was given 
in 1882, the second, in F, in the following year, 
the third and fourth in 1889, and the fifth in 
B minor in 1912. As in his orchestral writing 
Parry always laid more stress on the substance 
of the ideas and development than on the 
manner of their presentment, it was sometimes 
considered that he did not excel in orchestra- 
tion ; but such things as the third and fourth 
symphonies, or the * Characteristic Variations * 
(1897), must always appeal strongly to the 
cultivated musician. 

In tlie choral works, from ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens * onwards, there is apparent the same 
mastery of accentuation that was noticed in 
his songs ; besides this, the composer shows a 
wonderful power of handling large masses with 
tho utmost breadth and simplicity of effect, 
and of using the voices of the choir in obtaining 
climax after climax, until an overwhelming 
impression is created. This is the secret of 
Parry’s power over the musical people of his 


time, and it is a power that is felt not only by 
tho educated hearer, but even by the untrained 
listener. Without the smallest trace of the 
actual influence of Handel, there is a grandeur 
which is commonly called ‘ Handelian ’ about 
many of Parry’s choruses, and in one work 
after another he touches a point which can only 
be called sublime. The more delicate side ol 
his choral writing is beautifully shown in the 
various partsongs which came out in 1897, and 
several of these are among the most expressive 
and tender things in music. ’ Since thou, 0 
fondest and truest,’ ‘ There rolls the deep,’ and 
* Music, when soft voices die,’ have never been 
surpassed in pathetic quality, and in perfect 
command of simple resources the whole series 
is most remarkable. The strong vein of humour 
which his friends knew so well has appeared 
in his music on many occasions ; in the music 
to the comedies of Aristophanes (see Gkkek 
Plays, Music to), both wit and humour are 
strongly apparent throughout, and his way of 
weaving in themes from well-known works, and 
of imitating various styles, makes these works 
unique in music. In ‘ Tho Pied Piper,’ too, 
his music fits the humorous parts of Brown- 
ing’s poem no less perfectly than the picturesque 
or narrative passages. 

A large number of unison songs for children 
appeared from time to time during the com- 
poser’s life, and one such unison song, sot to 
words from Blake’s Milton, obtained a great 
popular and even national success during and 
after the war under the title of ‘ Jerusalem.’ ^ 
Like some other of the greatest masters of 
music. Parry was at his best at the end of his 
life. Nearly all the music of his latest years 
is suggested by words of a lofty seriousness, 
and a large proportion of his last works are 
religious in character. Whether or no this 
represents a process of spiritual development, 
it is certain that none of his earlier music 
exceeds the motets in pregnant beauty of 
choral writing or in sublimity of musical ideas, 
while his hymn -tune preludes have a deep 
spiritual beauty that looks straight back to 
Bach, though they are strongly inclividual and 
most characteristic. 

In 1883 Parry was appointed Ohoragus of 
the University of Oxford, and in 1900 suc- 
ceeded Sir John Stainer as Professor of Music, 
a post he resigned in 1908 ; in 1894 he was 
appointed Director of the Royal College of 
Music, in succession to Sir George Grove, a 
post to which he devoted his best energies 
right up to the time of his death (see Royal 
College or Music). In 1898 he received the 
honour of knighthood; at the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. in 1903 he was created a 
baronet. In 1883 he was given the honorary 
degree of Mus.D. at Cambridge, and in 1884, 

I This was auag at the Leeds Festival, XOH'i, with the aoeompaal* 
meat webMtiated for ttm occaaloa bjr Elgar. 
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the same degree at Oxford. A similar degree 
followed at Dublin in 1891, in which year he was 
appointed Examiner of Music in the London 
University, He received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from the University of Durham in 1894. 
It would be impossible to give a list of all the 
musical societies of which Parry was president ; 
his geniality of disposition, remarkable powers 
of organisation, strong common sense, and the 
purity of his artistic ideals made him the most 
powerful influence in English music, even apart 
from his own creations, which mark him as the 
most important iigun^ in English art since the 
time of Purcell. 

In literary ^ work ho did much that is memor- 
able ; besides some early poems in MacmtllarCa 
Magazine for May 1875, he wrote and arranged 
the words for his own * Judith,* ‘ War and 
Peace ’ and ‘ A Vision of Life ’ (1907) ; his 
contributions to this Dictionary are among the 
most valuable things in the first edition ; his 
Studies of the Great Composers (1886) is full of 
useful information conveyed in a terse stylo 
very different from that of the average writer 
on music at the time of its publication ; his 
best work as an historian of the art is un- 
doubtedly contained in The Art of Music 
(1893), enlarged and republished in 1896 as The 
Evolution of the Art of Music ^ The Seventeenth 
Century, vol. iii. of The Oxford History of 

» An extensive manuscript with the title InUinet and Chararttr 
wae left unpubliahed by Parry at his death It has not beea 
published, but typescript copies have been deposited by the 
executors in the Bntlah Museum, the Bodleian and the B.C.M. 


Music, and Johann Sebastian Bach, the study 
of a great personality (1909). In these the 
established facts of history are put in a sug- 
gestive new light, and the conclusions based on 
research of all kinds are full of value. His 
Summary of Musical History, a valuable text- 
book for students, is among Novello’s music 
primers. His masterly Style in Musical Art 
was published in 1911, and after his death a> 
small volume of the addresses to students with 
which he was accustomed to begin each term 
at the R.C.M. was published (Macmillan), with 
the title College Addresses. 

Parry died at Knight’s Croft, Rustington, 
Oct. 7, 1918, was cremated, and his ashes 
placed in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
after a memorable service at which his motet 
* There is an old belief ’ (one of the ‘ Six Songs 
of Farewell,* 1916) and some of his chorale 
preludes for organ wore performed. A memorial 
tablet was placed by public subscription at the 
west end of Gloucester Cathedral (1922). It 
contains verses written for the purpose by the 
Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges. m. 
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Description. 


1868-62 — Many chants, hymn tunes, a Kyrle for 4 v. 
and canons. 

Little PF. piece. 

Three movements for vln. and FF. 

Anthem • ' In my distress.' 

Four-part fugue in G for organ, * Grand Fugue with S 
subjects.' 

Anthem ' Fear thou not.’ 

Song . ‘ Fair la my Love ’ (Ed Spenser). 

Choral : ‘ Praise God from Whom all blessings flow.' 

Four -port songs: 'Tell me where Is fancy bred' 
(Shakespeare). 

Magnllioat and Nime Dimittls In A. 

Chorus of an anthem : * 0 slag unto the Lord a new 
song.* 

Anthem : ' Blessed is He.* 

Anthem : ' Prevent us, O Lord.* 

Five-part anthem : ‘ Why bosustest thou thyself * (with 
solo quartet m latter part). 

PP. piece In G minor. 

Song : • When stars are in the quiet sky.' 

Four-part song, * Take, U lake those lips away.* 
(T T.B.B.) (Shake^eare.) 

Fugue In E minor for PF. 

Overture in B mmor lor PF. duet. 

Bong : * WThy does azure deck the eky ? ' (Moore). 


Sonata In F minor for PF. duet. 

Setting of Horace's ode, Periieoe odt (S.A.T.B.). 


1862 

1863 

1863 r 

1864 

Oet.-Nov. 1864 
1864-66 
1864-66 
1864 


Begun Apr. 
19, 1864 
1866 

1866 

1865 

1865 

1866 


Get. 20-80, 
1866 

Feb. 1866 


First Performance. 


Ur George Bivey, Wlndeor, 
Feb. 22, 1865. 


St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


Eton College Musical Boc., 
Dec. 9, 1866. 


Eton College Mus. Boo., Deo. 9, 


7 Eton OoUege Mus. Boo., Deo. 
9, 1866. 

Eton Coll Mus. Boc. Ckmoert, 
Mar. 22, 1866. Bung by F. a 
Bicardo. 


Lambom Cook, 
1866. 


• Where no publisher Is given ft may be understood that the work has not been . 

festivals, etc., other than those for which a eondaotor’e name Is glvm, were directed 


published. The majority of the first perfonnanoes at 
' by the composer. 
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aa I Hong * Love not me.’ 

as I Exorotao for Hos.B. at Oxford • oratorio, ' O Lord Thou 
I hut cut us out.’ 

24 I Madrigal in fiva parts : ' Fair Dallodlls ' (Herrick). 


Foar<iMurt song : * Oft in the stilly night ’ (Moore) 
Bong : * Autumn ’ (Thomw Hood). 


Eton CoL. Mus. Boo., Dee. 8, 
1867. 

Bor. Olee and Madrigal Union, 
Feb. la 1866 Eton Coll. 
Mus. Hoc., Mar. aa, 1866. 
Eton Coll. Mus. Hoc.. Dec 11, 
1867. 


Lambom Cock, 
1876 

Lamborn Cook, 
1866. 


Francis Hervey) 

as Al'egretto scberzondo in E flat for orchestra. 
80 1st string quartet in O minor 

31 Hong : ‘ Sleep, my love ’ 

32 £l8ht>part fugue . ‘ Kyrle eleison. 


33 Five-part chorus : ' Lobet den Heiren.’ 

84 Andante in C lor PF. 

86 Two duettinoB for pF. and vol. 

1. In F. 
a InO. 

36 Bomance in D for violin. 

37 Te Deum und Benedictus in D. 

Remainder of Morping and Evening Bervioe and Ck»n- 
muni on Service. 

38 Sonnets and Songs without Words, set 1 : 

1. A Putoral 
a. Owlet. 

3. Gnome. 

4. Lied. 

39 Intermezzo religioso for orch. 

40 Short trios In F for PF . vln and viola. 

41 2nd strii» quartet in C minor 

42 Song : ' Dainty Form.' 

43 Four-part song (A.T B B.) Battle of the Baltic ’ (words 

incomplete). 

44 Song * O world. O life O time ' (Shelley). (Bee Mo. 

aai ) 

46 Partsong (T.T.B.B.) : There lived a sage.' 

46 Bom : * Ah, woe is me. poor silver-wing.' 

47 1 'Three miniatures for PF. 

2 Berceuse. 

3 Romance. 

4 Study etc 

48 Bonnets and Songs without Words, set 3 : 

1. Resignation 
a L' Allegro. 

8. 11 Penseroao. 

49 Bong ; • The River of Life ’ (liord Pembroke). 

60 ' Fairest dreams may be forgotten.' 

61 Anthem . ' Blessed are tliey who dwell In Thy house.’ 

63 Anthem ' ' Lord, 1 have loved the habitation of Thy 

house ' 

63 Allegretto putorale in O for vln and PF. 

64 Hlz pieces {FreundteM^tfUHieder) for PF. and violin: 

1. ' The Confidence of Love.' Andante E major. 

а. Allegro in C major. 

8. Moctnrne in (1 minor. 

4. Ballada In D minor. 

8. Andante In F. 

б. Allegro in C minor. 

66 Seven ' Charakterbilder ' for FF. : 

1 Dreaming 

а. Con energla 
3 Passion. 

4. Allegro. 

б. Eepreaslvo 

6. Allegro energetica 

7. Adagio con sentlmento. 

66 Song : ‘ Not unavailing ' 

67 Three songs ■ 


(Nos. 82 and 33 are preserved 
among Parry's MSB., but are 
not in Ids autograph.) 


KoveUo. 1868. 
Movello. 1869. 


aiouoMter Fest., 1868. 


1. ' An Evening Cloud ' 
69 Two short pieces for PF. ’ 
1. InC. 

60 Te Deum in E flat. 

61 Overture : * Vivien. 


Seems to have been 


63 Scog : ' Twilight ' (Lord Pembroke). 

68 A Garland of Old-fashioned Bongs * 

1, ‘ On a day. alack the day' (Bhakespeare). 

3. A Spring Bong ' (Hhakespwe). 

8. A Contrut ’ (Anon.) 

4. ' Concerning Love ‘ (8. Daniel) 

6. * A Rea Dirge ' (Bhakespeare). 

6. ' Merry Margaret (Skeltonh 

64 CSitlstmM carol ‘ He is coming ’ (Mm. H. Gladstone). 

66 Four sonnets with English and Gennim wot^ (aU 

Bhakespeare) 

1 ‘ Wlien 'U disgrace.* 

2. ' Farewell, thou art too dear.' 

3 Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day 7 ' 

4. When to the oeaslona of sweat silent thoukht.' 

66 Song ■ ‘ If thou survive mv well-contented da^piSbake- 

apeare) 

67 Three trios for lemaie voices * 

1 ' To Miffh* (Uamilton Aide) 


Lambom Cock, 
1874. 

Booaey, 1880-81. 


Movello 1874. 
Stanley Lucas 
1887. 

Augener, 1904. 
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Deioriptloa. 


Fin' Perfoniunoe 


2. * To Diana ' (Ben Jonoon) 

S. * Take. O take thoae Up* away ’ (Obakespean). 
Vaiiatioiui for PF. on an air by Baoh. 


Oronee Duo in B minor for 2 PP.a 

Nonet for wind instruments In B flat (ft, ob., cor. i 
2 clar., 2 fa^, 2 boms). 

Sonata No. 1 in F (or PF (dedicated to G. OroTo). 

Three odes of Anacreon (translated by Moore) : 

1. ' Away, away, you men of rules.* 

2. Fill me, boy, as deep a draught.’ 

3. ‘ Golden hues of life are fled.' 

Bonnets and Bongs without Words, set 8 : 

1. Prelude. 

2. Interlude, 

3. Reminiscence. 

Trio in B minor, for PF., vln. and vcl. 


Fantasle-sonata in B minor for PF. and vln.. in 1 
movement 

Overture for orchestra : * Guillem da Cabestaoh.’ 

Quartet in A flat for PF. and strings. 


3rd quartet tor strings in G major. 
Sonata No. 2 in A for PF. 


Concerto in F sharp for PF. and orch. 


Song . ‘ My passion you regard with acorn.’ 
Scenes from ShcUev’s Prometh«u$ Ui^bouwi, 
chorus and orch. 

Sonata in A major for PF and rcl. 
Symphony No 1 in O major. 


Symphony No. 2 in F major (the Cambridge). 


Song * 1 arise from dreams of thee ' (Shelley). 

Ode from Tht Contention of Ajax and Vlyuet ' ' The 
Glories of o\ir Blood and State ' (Shirley), (or chorus 
and orch. 

Quintet tor strings in E flat. 

Trio in B minor for PF., vln and vol. 


Theme and 19 variations in D minor. 

English Lyrics, 1st set 

1. ’ My true love hath my heart ' (Sir Philip Sidney). 

2. * Good-night ’ (Shelley). 


8. ' Where shall the lover rest T ’ (Sir Walter Scott). 
4. * Willow, willow, willow ’ (Shakespeare). 

Suite modems for orch. ' 

1. Ballade. 

2. Idyll. 

8. Romance. 

4 . Rhapsody. 

Partita in D minor lor PF. and vln. : 


1875 and 1876 1 
1877 
1877 
1860-78 


1877 (and 
onwards) 


1878 
1878-79 

1879 

Feb. 1878-80 


1878-85 

1881 


Jan. 16. 1885. 
Begun Aug. i, 
1886 


2. AUemande 
8. Presto. 

4 Barabande 

5. Bourrdea fantastiques. 

6. Passepled eii rondo 

English Lyrics, 2nd set : 

1 * O Mistress mine ’ (Shakespeare) 

2. ‘ TakSi O take those lips away ’ (Shakespeare). 

8. ' No longer mourn for ma ' (Shakespeare) 

4 . ’ Blow, blow, thou winter wind ’ (Shakespeare) 

5. ‘ M^en icicles hang by the wall ’ (Shakespeare) 
Characteriatio Popular Tunes of the British Isles, for 

PF. duet. 2 l»ooks . 

Book I. English and Welsh 
Book U. Scotch and Irish. 

Opera ; ' Guinevere.’ Libretto, Una Taylor * trans. 
German by Altbaus. 


1881 

Jan. 16, 1885 
188t> 


i Carlton Gardens, Apr 1, 1879. 
(Probably the variations re* 


12 Orme Square, 
1878 


^ having been 
a concert In Cannes, 


12 Orme Square, Jan. 30, 1878 : 
R.A.M., May 14, 1878 (Dann- 
reuther, Franks and Uaus- 
maun). 

12 Orme Square, Jan 30, 1879 
(Daniireuther and Holmes). 

Crystal Palace. Mar. 16, 1879 
(Mannt) 

12 Orme Square, Feb. 1879. 
(Dannreuther Gompertz, 
Gibson and R. MendrlHsohu) , 
Monday Pop., Deo 3, 1883. 

12 Orme Square Peb. 26 
1880. 


Crystal Pala^, Apr j 


... Richter 
Ckincert, Apr. 10, 1880 (Rtcb- 
ter). Piaolst both times, 
Dannreuther. 


(Anna \ 

Gloucester Feat., 1880. London. 
Bach Choir, Feb. 1885 (O. 
Goldschmidt). 

12 Orme Square, Feb. 12, 1880 
(Dannreuther and J Laa* 
serre) 

Birmingham Fest., Aug Si, 
1882. Crystal Palace, Apr 
1883 

Trinity Coll. Chapel, Camb. 

Cambridge A.D.C.. Nov 1883 
(Stanford). Played as * In- 
cidental music,’ Dec. 11 
1888 (SUuford). 

Camb. C.U.U.S .June 12, 1883 
(Stanford). Revised lor 
Richter Concert, 1887. Last 
movement at Antwerp, Oct 
188.> 

Gloucester Fost., 1883 


12 Orme Square. Mar 18, 1884 
(MS) 

12 Onue Square Nov. 2.'}, 
188t (MS). Dresden, July 
1894. 

12 Orme Squaiw Feb. 10, 1885 


(Anna wOllams). 


Gloucester Feet., Sept. 1886. 
London (Henschel Concert), 
Dec. 1886. 


An early form (called * Suite ’ 
play^ by C. H. H. P. and 
Guerinl at one of their con- 
certs In Cannes, Jan 1877 
Later in ita present form 12 
Orme Square. Dee 2. 1886 
(Daanreuther and Henry 
Holmes). 


Lambom Cock 
1877. 

Augener, 1880 


Lambom Cock 


Breltkopf, 187'). 


Stanley Lucas, 
1878 

Augener. 1003 


Novello, 1880 
NoveUo, 1883 


Stanley 

1885, 


Luiv 

Press. Camb 
1903. 

Novello, 19Ub 


Stanley Lucaa, 
1885 

Stanley Lucaa 

8\o. 

Pub. in folio 
later by No- 
vello. 


Stanley Lucas ; 
Weber A f'o., 
1886 ; later 
NoveUo. 


StanW Lucas 
1887, Augener 
1801. 
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OUo at a Boleran Music* ’Blest Pair of Sirens' (trana. 
Uerman by Josepbsoa, Italian by Visetti) (Milton), lor 
chorus ana orch. 

Oratorio . ‘ Judith ' (Apocrypha and C. fi. H. P.)> 
soli, chorus and orch. 

Sonata in D major lor PF. and violin. 

Symphony No. 3 in C (‘ the English *). 

Symphony No. 4 In £ minor. 

* Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ’ (Pope). 8. and B. soli, diorus 

and orch. 

Tno m O major for PP , vlti. and vcl. Begun May 1884 

* L’ Allegio ed 11 Penaicroso ’ (Milton) 8. and B. soil, 

chorus and orch. 

* Eton ’—Ode for chorus and orch. (.Swinburne) 

' De Profundls ‘ lor sop solo, twelve-part chorus and orch. 
Song . ' The Mjiid of Elsinore ’ (Harold Boulton). 


•oor* now at Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 

Birmingham Feat.. 1888 (Richter). Ixmdon, 
Bach Choir, May 1889 (Stanford), also 
Novello ('holr, 1888 (Mackenzie). 

12 Orme Square. Feb. 14. 1889 (Dann- 
reuther and ? Qlbson). 

Philharmonic, June 1889. Dresden, July 
1894 (last movement). 

Bichter Concert, St. James's Hall, July 1, 
1889 (Richter). Largely rewitten for 
Philharmonic, Feb. 10, 1910 (L. Ronald). 

lioeds Fest., 1889. 

12 Orme Square, Feb. 12, 1890. 

Norwich Fest., 1800. London, Crystal 
Palace, Dec. 1890. 

Eton Celebration. June 28, 1891. 

Hereford Pest., 1891. 


Arrangement of suite in E minor by Boyce for str. 

Choric song from Tennyson’s Zctos EaUr$, for sop. solo, 
chorus and orch 

‘ Cosy ' Piece for PF. (included In 224). 

Oratorio • ’Job * (Bible and C. H. H. P.). 8.T.B.B. soil, 
chorus aud orch 

Incidental music to JlyptUia (Jas. OgUvy) : 

1. Overture. 

2. Entr'acte. 

8. Street Scene. 

4. Second P^ntr'acte 
8. Orestes’ March. 

Overture to an Unwritten Tragedy. Allegro energlco in 
A minor. 

Song : ‘ Rock-a-bye * (song for children). 

‘ I.ady Radnor's Suite ' for atr. orch. : 

1. Prelude. 

2, Alkmunde, 

8. Sarabande. 

4. Slow Minuet, 
fi. Bourree. 

6. Glgue. 

Anthem for chorus and orch. : ' Hear my words, ye 
people.' 

Oratorio ‘ King Sant ’ (Bible and C. H. H. P.>. B A.T.B. 

soli, chorus and orch. 

English Lyrk'i. 3rd set 

1. ‘ To Lucasta ' (Ixivelace). 

2. ' If thou would’st ease thine heart ' (Beddoes). 

8. ' To Anthca ' (Lovelace) 

4. * Why so pale and w an f ' (Buckling). 

fi. ' Through the Ivory Gate ' (Julian Sturgis). 

6. ' Of all the torments ' (A. Balsh). 

Invocation to Music (Bridges). S.T.B. soil, chorus and 
orch 

XJuisoii song ' ' Land to the Leeward Ho 1 ’ (Margaret 

Preston) 

Twelve Short Pieces for vln. and PP. 

Bk. I. 1 Idyll 

2. Romance. 

3 Caprlcclo. 

4. Lnllaby. 

Bk. II. 1 Prelude. 

2. Romance. 

3. Caprlcclo. 

4 Envoi. 

Bk. III. 1 Preamble. 

2. Romance. 

3 Caprlcclo. 

4. Envoi. 

Piece in O for vln and PP. 

Romance in E for v In aud PF. 


English Lyrics, 4ih set : 

1. ’ Thine eyes still shined for me ’ (Emerson). 

2. ' When lovers meet again ' (L. K. Mitchell). 

3. ‘ When we two parted ' (Byron). 

4. ' Weep you no moic ' (Anon.). 

6. ' There be none of beauty’s daughters ' (Byron). 

6. ' Bright Star * (Keats). 

Elegy in A minor for Brahms (Apr. 1897). 

Partsongs (four parts except where noted) : 

(a) Six Lyrics from an Elizabethan Song Book ‘ 

1. ^Follow your Balnt ‘ (Camplan). 

2. ' Love is a sickness ' (S. Daniel). 

3. ' Turn all thy thoughts to eyes ' (Camplan). 

4. ' Whether men do laugh or weep.’ 

6. ' The sea bath a thousand sands.* 

6. * Tell me, O love ‘ (6 parts). 

(fi) Sir Modem Lyrics : 

1. * How sweet the answer ' (Moore). 

2. ' Since thou, O fondest ’ (Bridges). 

3. 'If I had but two little wings ° (B. T. Colerkife). 

4. ‘ There rolls the deep ’ (Tennyson). 

6 ‘ What voice of gladness ’ (Bridges). 

6. ' Music, when soft voices die ’ (Bbelley). 


Oxford O ir.D.S., Feb 24, 1892, 

Lady Radnor's String Orchestra, June 29, 
1894. 

Camb., June 1892 (Stanford). 


Gloucester Fest., 1892. 

Produced by Beerbohm Tree, Haymarket 


Worcester Fest., 189.’). London. Phil- 
hannunic (Mackenzie) 

Written for the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893. 


Novello, 1891. 
Novello. 1891 
Leadenhall Press, 

1891 , later, 
Novello 

B & II , 1892 
Joseph Williams, 

1892. 

Novello, 1892. 

Oirlit’ Otrn Paper, 
1892 

Novello, 1892. 


Novello, 189.’). 

' 1 luldren’s Hou- 
venirBong Book.’ 
Novello, 19U2. 


Fest. of Salisbury Diocesan (Hioral Assoc., Novello, 1894 ? 
Ballsburv, May 19, 1894. 

Binuingham Fest., 1894. Novello, 1894 ? 


Leeds Fest. 1895. London, Roy. Chor. Novello, 1895. 
Soc., Nov. 1896. 

.. Novello. 1896. 


R. Maver, Glas- 
gow. in a musical 
album, 1896 ? 
Novello, 1897. 


Magpie Madrigal Soc., May 19. 1808. 
Magpie Madr. Boc., Bt. James’s Hall, June 
3. 1897. 

Magpie Madr. Boo., St. James’s Hall, June 
3, 1897. 

M^ie^Madr. Boo. (Lionel Benson). May 

Do. June 3, 1897. 

Do. June 3, 1897. 

Do May 16 1897. 

Do. May 19. 1898. 

Do. Mav 28, 1897. 
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Firat Ferformaaoe. 


140 

141 

142 

143 


Fonr-part Grare before Meat. 

3 Kyrie and a ohaut, 1M97. 
Symphoaio variations for oroh. 


Mamlflcat In F. Sop. solo, choroa and oroh. 

Klght four- part songs : 

1. * PhllllM,' 

2. * O Love, they wrong thee much.' 

3. * At her fair hands ' (Robt. Jones). 

4. * Home of heart ’ (Arthur Benson). 

C. * You gentle nvmphs ' 

(J. ‘ Oime, pretiv nag ' (M Flersun). 

7. ‘Ye thrilled me once ‘ (Urldge'*). 
h. ‘ Better music ne'er was known ' (Beaumont and 
Fleloliei) 

* A Bong of iiarkness and Light ' (Bridges). Bop. solo, 
choius and arch. 

Song for bass voice and orch. : • The North Wind.* 

Incidental music to A Repenianee (Mrs. Teresa Craigie). 

Five-part song : * Who can dwell with greatness * (Austin 
Dobson). 


Dinner of a City Company, 1807. 

Philharmonic Concert, June 3, 1897. 

Naples, 1906 (Martucci). Otirzeuich 
Concert, Cologne, Feb. 1912. Bologna, 
1898 (Martucci). 

Hereford Fest . Sept. 1897. 

Windsor and Kton Amateur Madr. Socletv’s 
concert. Albert Institute, Windsor. Doc. 
1898. (Walter Parratt.) 


Olouceater Fest., 1898. 

New Brighton Ctoncert of ('. H. H. P.'s 
works, July 9, 1899 (Ivor Foster). 

Bt James’s Theatre, Feb. 1899 (Norman 
O’Neill) 

Windsor Madr. Soo., May 29, 1900. 


158 

159 

160 


Te Deuin in F (Latin words). 6. and B. soli, chonia and 
oreh, (HeeNol'Il) 

Arena for baritone voice and orch. . ‘ The Soldier’s Tent,' 
'Von edler Art’ (Nuremberg Bong-book of 1640) (traus. 
Paul Kiiglaud) 

Music to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Betting of one verso of Adeete f'ldelee (pro nohh egenum). 
Dde to Music (A. (. Benson). H T B. soli, chorus and orch. 

Hymn : * Ood of all created things * 
hlnglish l.vrks, 6th set . 

1 * A Stray Nymph of Dlan ’ (J. Sturgis), 

2. * Proud Miusle ’ (Scott) 

3 ‘ (Tablied Age and Youth ’ (Shakespeare). 

4 ' Lay a Garland ’ (Beaumont and Fletcher). 

6 ' I,ov e and Laughter ’ (Arthur Butler). 

6 ‘ A Girl to her Glass ' (J. Bturgls). 

7 ‘ A Welsh Lullaby ’ (G. O. Jones). 

English Lyilcs, Gth -et : 

1. ’ When comes iny Owen ’ (K O Jones) 

2. ’ And yet I love her till I die ' (Anon.). 

3 * 1.0V e is a h.ible ' (Anon ) 

4. ' A Lover's G.irland ’ (A J'erceval Graves). 

6 * At the hour the long daj ends * (A. P. Graves) 

6 ‘ Under the greenwood tree ’ (Shakespeare) 

Bvmphoulc odo ‘ Wai and i'eocc ' (A V. Benson and 
G. H. il J' ). B A.T U soli, chorus and orch. 

Anthem ‘ I was glad ' ; and the I’rocessional Music for 
Edward Vll.’s coronation. 

Motet ‘ Voces rlamantiuiri ’ (Bible aud G H. H. P ). 

H and B. soli, chorus and orch 
Hymn ‘ Grossing the Bar ’ (Tennyson) 

Binfonla aicra ' * The Love that casteth out fear ’ (Bible 
and, lorgclv, G II H. 1> ) 

Bong : ' Newfoundland ’ (Hir Cavendish Boyle). 

Hymn time : * Through the night of doubt and sorrow.' 
Four-part and eight-pai t song * In Praise of Bong ’ 
(G II. II. P), 

Music to Th 0 Cloudn of Aristophanes 

Bong : ' Fear no mure the heat of the sun ’ (Shakespeare). 


Hereford Fest., 1900. 

Birmingham Fest . 1000 (H. P. Green'). 
Magpie Madr. Boc., May 80, 1900 (U. P. 
Greene). 

Gambridge A D C., 1900, Feb. 16 (C. H. H. P. 
and G. Wood). 

R.G.M. Opening of the new Oonoert Hall, 
June 13, 1901. 


H. P. Oreene^unel, 1904 
Do, 


(MagpIsMadr.Soc.) 

do. 

do. 


Roy. Chor. Soc., Albert Hall, Apr. 30, 
1903 

Westminster Ablvey, Aug 9, 1902, at the 
coronation (J F. Bridge). 

Hereford Fest., 1903 


Gloucester Fest , 1904 London, Bach 
Choir, Feb 8, 1907 (Wolford Davie*). 


Berks., Bucks and Oxon. Competitive 
Mub Fest., OKfoixt, 1004. 

Oxford O U.i>.B., Mar. 1900. 


' The Pled Pljver of Hamelln ’ (Browning). T. and B. soli, 
chorus and oieh 

Bong ; ' l^raise God In His Holiness.' 

Binfonla sarra : ' The Soul's Ransom ' (a psalm of the poor) 
(Ezekiel and G. H H P.), S aud B. soli, chorus and oreh. 
Symphonic poem : ‘ A Vision of Life ' (let version) 

(G. H. fi. P.). S. and B. soil, chorus and orch. (Bee 
No. 193.) 

Suite in D fur vln. and PF. : 

1. Prelude. 

‘J. Capriedoso. 

3. Scherzo. 

4. Dialogue. 

5 Finale. 

Suite iu F for vln. and FF. : 

1. Prelude. 

2. Inlermerro. 

3. ( apriccioso. 

4. Retrospective. 

5. Finale 

English Lyrics, 7th set : 

1. ' On a time the amorous Silvy ' (Anon.). 

2. ' Follow a shaclow ’ (Ben Jonsou). 

3. ' Ye little birds that sit and sing ’ (Heywood). 

4. • O never 8,vy that 1 was false of heait ’ (Sbakeepeare). 

6. ' Julia * (Herrick). 

6. ‘ Bleep * (J. Sturgis). 

English Lyric*, 8th set . 

1. ‘ Whence ’ (J Bturgls). 

a. • Nightfall In Winter ’ (L. E. Mitchell). 

8. ' Marian ' (Meredith). 

4 * Dirge In the Woods ’ (Meredith). 

0. * Looking backward ’ (J. Bturgls). 

0. • Graiws^ (J, Bturgls). 

Baritone song . ’ The Laird of Cookpen (Lady Nairn). 
Motet : ' Bn'ond these voloee there » peace ' (Bodesiaetloua 
and C. a. B. P.). B. and B. aoU, dwrua and orch. 


Norwich Fest, 1905. 

Hurstboume, May 19. 1900 (H. P. Greene). 
Hereford Fest , 1900. 

Cardill Fest., 1907. 


H. P. Greene, June 1, 1904. H.M. Boo. 


H. P. Greene at his Redtal, Nov. 30, 1906. 
Woroeeter Feet., 1908. 


NoveUo, 1897. 


Novello, 1897. 
NoveUo, 1898. 


Novello, 1898. 


I 

I 

' Macmillan Co. 

I Novello (limited 

I edition), 1900. 

I ‘ Choral Songs ' 

for Queen Vlc- 
tuna 

NoveUo, 1900. 

Novello, 1900. 
Booiey, 1006. 

Novello, 1900. 

Novello, 1901. 
NoveUo, 1901. 

NoveUo, 1902. 
NoveUo, 1902. 


NoveUo, 1002. 


NoveUo 1903. 
NoveUo, 1903. 
NoveUo, 1903. 


NoveUo, 1903. 
Novello, 1904. 

NoveUo, 1904. 
Novello, 1904. 
Novello, 1904. 


NoveUo, 1906. 
NoveUo, 1907. 


NoveUo, 1907. 


NoveUo, 1907. 


NoveUo, 1907. 


NoveUo. 1907. 


NoveUo, 1907. 
Novello, 1906. 
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Description. 


Eton Memorial Ode (Bridges). Chorus and orcb. 

Bong for Clifton College : ' The best school of all ‘ (Henry 
Newbolt). 

Six partsongs : 

1. ‘ In a harbour grene ' (R. Weber) (4 parts). 

2. * Sweet day, so cool * (O. Herbert) (4 parts). 

3. * Sorrow and Bain ’ (Lady C. Elliott) (6 parts). 

4. • 

C. • Prithee, why ? ‘ (Sir _ 

6 ' My delight and thy delight ‘ (Bridges) (4 parU). 
English Lyrics, 9th set : 

1. * Three Aspects.* 

2. * A Fairy Town.’ 

8. • The Witches’ Wood.’ 

4. ' Whether I live or whether I die.’ 

5. * Anaida's Garden.’ 

6 ‘ The Maiden.' 

7. ' There.' (AU by Mary Coleridge.) 

Four unison songs : 

1. ’ The Owl ’ (Tennyson). 

2. * A Contented Mind ’ (Sylvester). 

3. * Borrow and Bong ’ (Hedderwick). 

4. ’ The Mistletoe ’ (‘ Father ih-out’). 

Seven partsongs for male voice tdiolr : 

1. ’ Hang fear, cast away care ’ (C. H. H. P.). 

2. ' Love wakes and weeps ’ (Walter Scott). 

3. ’ The Mad Dog ' (Goldsmith). 

4. ‘ That very wise man. old Aesop ‘ (Dlckeiu). 

5. * Orpheus ^ (C. H. H. P.), 

6. * Out upon it 1 • (Buckling). 

7. ' An Analogy ’ (C. M. hTp.). 

Te Deum in D for chorus and orch. 


2. ‘ Hie away ' (.*» parts) (Blr Walter Bcott). 

3. * Dreams (3 parts) (C. F. Alexander). 
Hymn tune : * 0 Sylvan Prophet ‘ (Dryden). 


‘ An Ode on the Nativity ' (Wflliam Dunbar), flop, solo, 
chorus and orch 

SoUloquv from Browning's Saul : ' I believe it,’ for bass 
voice and organ accompaniment. 

Incidental music to Proserpine (Keats) : 

1. Prelude. 

2. Intermezzo. 

3 Conclusion. 

Symphonic fantasia in B minor : ’ 1912 ’ (symphony in 
four linked movemenU). Stress — Love — I'lay — Now. 


let set of Seven Chorale Preludes for Organ : 

1. Dundee. 

2. Ritckingham. 

3. Hampton. 

4. Old 104th. 

8. Melcombe. 

6. Chrlste Redemptor. 

7. St. Ann. 

Psalm 4« : ‘ God is our Hope.' B. solo, double chorus and 

orch. 

Fantasia and fugue In G major for organ. 

Throe unison songs : 

1. ‘ You’ll got Uiere * (* The Trent Otter ’). 

2. ' Good-idght ' (A. IL Cbampneya). 

3. ' Ripple on ’ (A. M Champueys). 

Elegy In A Oat for organ. 


Te Deum In F (to English words). (See No. 144.) 
Music to Aeharniant of AnsPiphanea. 

* A Vision of Life ’ (revised) (See No. Ktfi.) 


School songs : 

1. ' The Fairies ’ (2 parts in places * optional ’) (A. 

( 'hampnevw). 

2. ’ The Brown Burns of the Border ' (3 parts) (W . H. Ogll vie) 
Symphonic poem in two connected movements (first called 
' From Death to Life ’) . 

1 VU Mortis. 2. Via Vitae. 

Revised version of 'The Glories of our Blood and State.' 

(Bee No. 91.) 

Sbulbrede tunes for PF. ; 

1. Bhuibrede. 

2. Elizabeth. 

8. Dollv (No. 1). 

4. Bogies and Sprites. 

6. Matthew. 

d Prior’s Chamber by Firelight. 

7. Children's I’ranks. 

8. Dolly (No. 2) 

9. In the Garden with the Dew on the Grass. 

10. Father Playmate. 

Three Choral Fantasies for organ : 

1. Old 100th. 

2. An old English tune to ' When I survey.' 

3. St Ann 

West Downs School song, reprinted : ' Coma, Join the 

merry chorus ’ (Horace Smith). 

Flve*part madrigal : * La Belle Dame Sans Mere! ' (Keats). 
Song : * A Hymn for Aviators ’ (Mary O. D. Hamilton). 


First Performance. 


Eton Coll., Nov. 18. 1908. 

Clifton College. Doe. 21. 1908 (H. P. 
Greene). 


Magpie Madr. Boc. (Lionel Benson). May 12, 
1909. 

Do. May 30, 1910. 

Do. May 12, 1909. 

Do. May 80. 1910. 


Gloucester Orpheus Society. 

Feb. 5. 1906. 

Feb. 6, 1906. 

Jan. 1. 1907. 

Fell. 8. 1912 (A. H. Brewer). 

Jau 27. 1904 (A. H. Brewer). 

Feb. 9. 1911 

Westminster Abbey, June 11, 
Coronation of George V 


Hereford Pest., 1912. 

Browning Centenary, Westminster Abbey, 
May 7, 1912 (Bertram Mills) 
Keats>BbeUey Fast,, Bt. James’s Theatre, 
1912. 


Philharmonic Boc. Concert, Dec. 6, 1012. 


Pest, of Sons of Clergy, Bt. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Apr. 1913. 


Funeral of Lord Pembroke, Apr. 7, 1913, 
at Wilton. 


Gloucester FesL, 1913. 

Oxford O.U D.S., 1914 (H. P. Allen and 
C. H. H. P.). 

Revised for the postponed Norwich Fest., 
1914. Leeds Choral Union (Balrstow), 
Oct. 31, 1924. Loudon, St. Michael’s. 
ComhlU. Nov. 17, 1926 (Harold Darke). 


Brighton Pest., Nov. 12, 1914. 
Pbllbarmonic Concert, Mar. 18, 1918. 

Bach Choir, Dec. 11. 1914 (H. P Allen). 


Bristol, *en. 1916 (D. Q. Bootham). 
':lara Bntt’s Bed Cre ~ 

Hall, May 18. 1916. 


Novello, 1908. 
Year Book Prei 
1916. 

NoveUo, 1909. 


1910. 

1910. 

1910. 


Bands A Co., Edln* 
burgh. Glasaow 
and Loudon. 
1910 

Novello, 1912. 


Goodwin ft Tabb. 
1922. (Full 
scon; and mlula* 
tore full score.) 
Novello, 1912. 


Novello, 1913. 
Year Book Press, 
1913. 


Privately by No- 
vcllo, 1913, 
For general use. 
1922 

Novello. 1913. 

B. ft U.. 1914. 

NoveUo. 1914 


Novello, Com- 
jniw's property. 

Tear Book Press. 
1916. 

Uthograpbed only. 
Boomy. 1916. 
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N*. 

Description. 

First Performance. 

Publisher. 

303 

208 

Carol : * When Christ was bom ’ (Harlelan HS.). 

Hymn : * 0 praise ye the Lord * (Sir W. H. Baker). 

Naval ode : ‘ The Chivalry of the Sea ’ (Bridgee). for chorus 
and orch. 

Roy. C2ior. Boc., Albert HaU. Dec. 1916 
(Bridge). 

Novello, 1916. 

204 

Bach Choir, Altiert Hall Concert, Deo. 12, 
1916 (H. P. AUtn). 

Novello, 1916. 

205 

i 

2nd set of Seven Chorale Freludes for Organ (all English 
tunes) ; 

1. * Ye boundless realms of Joy.' 

2. ‘ Martyrdom.' 

3. * St. Thomas.' 

4. • St. Mary,' 

6 ■ Eventiiie.' 

6. ' St. (’rose.' 

7. ' Hanover.’ 


Novello, 1916. 

1 206 

Four motets for ' Songs of Farewell ’ (see Nos. 211, 214) : 


Year Book Press, 


1. * My soul, there Is a country ’ (4 parts). (Vaughan.) 

2. ' I know my non! hath power * (4 parte) (J. Davies). 

3. ' Never weatherbeaten sail ’ (6 i)art8) (Camplan). 

4. ' There ie an old belief ‘ (6 parts) (Lockhart). 

Bach Choir Concert. R.C.M.. May 22, 1916 
(H. P. Alien), together with Mo. 211. 

The six 'Songs of Farewell’ first heard 
together In Exeter Coll Chapel, Oxford, 
Feb. 28, 1919 (H. P Allen). 

1916. 

207 

Three songs for ' Kookoorookoo Songs ’ . 

1 ' Brown and furry.' 

2. * The I'eacock.' 

3. * The wind has such a rainy sound ' (all by Christina 

Kossettl) 

Year Book Press, 
1916. 

208 

200 

210 

Choral song . * Jerusalem * (Blake) 

rartsouR (S A.T B ) ‘I know an Irish Inss.' 

A tmlson song * * For all wu have and lu-e ‘ (Kipling). 

Motet for * Hongs of Farewell ' ‘ ‘At the round earth's 
imagined corners * (7 luirts) (Donne). 

* Fight for Bight ‘ Meeting, Queen’s Hall, 
Max. 28, 1916. 

Curwen, 1916. 

211 

See No. 206. 

Year Book Press, 
1917, 

212 

213 

Two ranils * 

1. ‘ 1 sing the Birth.’ 

2. ' Welcome, lule.’ (16th century carol.) 

PP. piece * ■ Sleepy.' 

Roy. Cbor. Soc. Albert Hall, Dec. 1917 
(J. P. Bridge). 

Novello, 1917. 

214 

Motet (8 parts) for ' Songs of FareweU ' : ' Lord, let me 

New Ckillegc, Oxford, June 17, 1918 (H. P. 

Year Book Press, 


know mine end.’ 

Allen). 

1918. 

216 

Hymn ’ Hush, for aml<l our tears.’ 

Novello. 1918. 

216 

English LvriCH, luth set . 

1. ‘ A Itirthdav ' (( hilstlna Rossetti). 

2. ' Cone were but tlie winter cold ‘ (Allan Cunlngham). 

3. ‘ A moment of farewell ’ (J. Htnrgis). 

4. ‘ The (’hlld and the TwlUght ’ (1. F. Mitchell). 

6. ‘ From a Citv Window ' (L h Mitchell). 

6 ‘ One Silent Night of late ‘ (Herrick). 

Bechstein (Wlgmore) Hall, Nov. 16, 1900 
(Agues NicboUs). 

Novello 1918. 

217 

Suite for PF. . ‘ Hands Across the t eutuiies * : 

1 Pi elude. 6. Oavotte and Musette. 

‘J. The Passionate Allemande. 6. Quasi Mliiuetto. 

3 The Wistful Courante. 7. The Whirling Jig. 

4 Quasi Hurahfinde. 


Augener, 1918. 

218 

Three school songn 

1. ‘ Neptune's Empire ' (unison) (< 'amphui). 

2 ‘ The Wind and (he Iji'axes ‘ (2 parts) (Cooper) 

3 ‘ Hong of the Nights ' (2 parts) (Barry Cornwall). 


Edwaxtl Arnold, 
1918. 

1 219 

Liilsousong ‘England’ 

Oxford, July 1918 (H. P. Allen). 

Year Book Press, 
15)19. 

220 

English Lyrics, 11th set : 

1. ’ One (rol.len link, unbroken ' (J. Chatterton). 

2. ' What part of diead eU-mlty ' (? C. H H. P.). 

3. ■ The Hpiril of the Hpriiig ‘ (A P. Graves). 

4. 'The Blackbird '(4 1’ Graves) 

6. ‘The r.Uthful Lover ' (A. P Graves). 

6. ' If I might nde on puisaant wing ' (J. Sturgis). 

7. ‘ Win art (hou slow ' (Massinger). 

8 ’ She Ih mv love ' (A P. Grav es). 

The nth and 12th sets of English lyrics 
were selected and edited by £. Daymond. 

Novello, 1920. 

221 

English Lyrics, 12th set: 

1. ‘ When the dew Is falling ’ (J. Cliatterton). 

‘J. ' To Blossoms ' (Herrick). 

3 ' Rosaline ' (Lodge). 

4. ‘ When the sun’s great oib ' (W’amer). 

0. ‘ Dream I'edlarv’ ' (Bediloes) 

C. ‘ U World, O Life, O 'riiue ‘ (BhoUey, 1st version, 
1808) 

7. ' The sound of hidden music ' (Julia Chatterton, MS. 
signeil Feb ’J7, I'JIH — on his last birthday). 


Novello, 1920. 

222 

ToocaU ami fugue in G major and E minor for organ: 

’ Wanderer.' Toci-nU iM'glus and ends in G. Fugue 
begins In K minor and ends in O, 

Weetmlnster Abbey (0. Tbalben Ball). 

NoveUo. 1921. 

223 

Au English suite for string orchestra : 

Seml'privately at a R.C.M. orchestral 

Novello. 1921. 


i. Prelude. 6. Pastoral. 

concert, and at the Parry (Bach Choir) 

A PF. version. 


2. In Minuet Style. 6 Air. 

3. Saraband. 7. Frolic. 

4. Caprice. 

Concert (R.C.M.), May 10. 1921, both 
times (H. P. Allen). Publicly. Pro- 
menade Concerts. Oct. 20, 19‘J2 (Henry 
Wood). (Edited by E. Daymond.) 

NoveUo, 1928. 

224 

Five miniatures for PF. : 

1. Sleepy. 4. Pause. 

2. Little t hrlstmM Piece (see 116). 6. Envoi. 

3. Caprtcoio. 


Conren, 1926. 


PARRY, John [d. Ruabon, North Wales, 
7, 1782), was domestic harper to Sir 
VVatkin Williams Wynne, of Wynnstay. One 
of his earliest public performances was in 
Dublin, where he gave a concert on Dec. 21, 
1 736, * He came and played in 1 746 in London, 
where his playing is said to have been admired 
by Handel, and he also played at Cambridge 
before Gray, thereby inciting him to the com- 
> Ijifoniutloa frooi ^ . b. o. v. 


pletion of his poem, ‘ The Bard.’ In 1742 he 
put forth the earliest published collection (only 
one part published) of Welsh melodies, under 
the title of ‘ Antient British Music of the 
Cambro- Britons.’ He afterw'ards published 
(undated) * A Collection of Welsh, English and 
Scotch Airs ; also I^essons for the Harpsi- 
chord ’ ; and, in 1781, * Cambrian Harmony ; 
a Collection of Antient Welsh Airs, the frac- 
tional remains of those sung by the Bards of 
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Wales.* Though totally blind, he is reported 
to have been an excellent draught -player. 
(See Welsh Music.) w. h. h. 

PARRY, (1) John (6. Denbigh, North Wales, 
Feb. 18, 1776 ; d, Apr. 8, 1851), received his 
earliest musical instruction from a dancing- 
master, who taught him also to play the clarinet. 
In 1796 he joined the band of the Denbighshire 
militia, and in 1797 became master of it. In 
1807 he resigned his appointment, and settled in 
London as a teacher of the flageolet, then greatly 
in vogue. In 1809 he was engaged to compose 
songs, etc., for Vauxhall Gardens, which he con- 
tinued to do for several years afterwards, and 
also adapted English words to a selection of 
Welsh melodies. He composed the music for 
T. Dibdin’s extravaganza, * Harlequin Hoax ; 
or, A Pantomime proposed,’ 1814 ; ‘ Oberon’s 
Oath,’ 1816 ; * High Notions, or A Trip to 
Exmouth,* 1817 ; and adapted the music for 

* Ivanhoe,* 1820 ; and ‘ Caswallon,’ a tragedy, 
1829. He was author as well as composer of 
the musical pieces, ‘ Fair Cheating,’ 1814 ; 

* Helpless Animals,* 1818 ; * Twm Wives, or, A 
Hint to Husbands,* 1821 ; and * The Sham 
Prince,’ 1836. He conducted the Cymmro- 
dorion and Eisteddfodau, or Congresses of 
Welsh Bards, at Wrexham in 1820 and at 
Brecon in 1822, and in 1821 he received the 
degree of ‘ Bardd Alaw,’ or Master of Song. 
He was one of the promoters of the Cambrian 
Society. He was author of An- Account of the 

and Progress of the Harp ; An Account of 
the Royal Musical Festival held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1834 (of which he had been secretary) ; 
and II PuntdlOy or. The Supporter, containing 
the first rudiments of music. In June 1837 he 
gave a farewell concert, at which he sang his 
own ballad of ‘ Jenny Jones ’ (made popular by 
Charles Mathews the year before), accompanied 
on the harp by his son. From 1834-48 he was 
concert music critic to the Morning Post, He 
published several collections of Welsh Melodies, 
the most important embodying the greater part 
of Jones’s * Relics of the Welsh Bards,* under 
the title of ‘ The Welsh Harper ’ (1839-48). 
From 1831 to Aug. 5, 1849, he was treasurer 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. 

His son, (2) John Oblando (6. London, Jan. 
8, 1810 ; d. East Molesey, Feb. 20, 1879), 
studied the harp under Bochsa, and in May 
1825 appeared (as Master Parry) as a per- 
former on that instrument. He also became an 
excellent pianist. In 1830 he sang * Arm, Arm, 
ye brave,* at Franz Cramer’s concert, and subse- 
quently had much success as a baritone singer, 
chiefly of ballads accompanied by himself on 
the harp, Neukomm’s once famous song, 
‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Review,* was written for 
him ; and in 1833 he went to Italy, living for 
some time at Naples, and learning from La- 
blache, with whom he appeared as Desdemona 
in a burlesque of * Othello.* At his benefit con- 


cert in June 1836 he gave the first public Indi* 
cation in England of the possession of that ex- 
traordinary vis comica by which he was after- 
wards so remarkably distinguished, by joining 
Madame Malibran in Mazzinghi’s duet, * W^hen 
a little farm we keep,* and introducing an ad- 
mirable imitation of H arley. Later in the same 
year he appeared upon the stage at the St, 
James’s Theatre in his father’s ‘ Sham Prince,* 
in Hullah’s ‘ Village Coquettes * and other 
pieces. In the following year he gave his ‘ Buffo 
Trio Italiano ’ (accompanied by himself on the 
pianoforte), in which he successfully imitated 
Grisi, Ivanoff and Lablache. In 1840 he in- 
troduced ‘ Wanted, a (toverness * (words by 
George Dubourg), the success of which induced 
him to abandon serious, and devote himself 
wholly to comic, singing. The songs he selected 
differed materially from those of the immedi- 
ately preceding generation in the absence of 
coarseness or vulgarity, and were consequently 
most favourably received. They comprised, 
among others, ‘ Wanted, a Wife,’ ‘ Berlin Wool,’ 
‘ Blue Beard,’ ‘ Matrimony,* ‘ Fayre Rosa- 
monde ’ and ‘ The London Season ’ ; the words 
being mostly by Albert Smith and the music 
arranged by Parry himself. Many of his songs, 
glees, etc., were published. (See J).N,B,) In 

1849 he gave up concert-singing and produced 
an entertainment, ‘ Notes, Vocal and Instru- 
mental,’ written by Albert Smith, in which he 
exhibited a number of large water-colour paint- 
ings executed by himself, and which was very 
successful. He gave similar entertainments in 

1850 and 1852. In 1853 ill health compelled 
him to retire from public performance, and he 
became organist of St. Jude’s, Southsea, and 
practised os a teacher. In 1860 he again ap- 
peared in public at the German Reed’s enter- 
tainments, but in 1869 HI health again necessi- 
tated his retii'emcnt. He took final leave of 
the public at a performance for his benefit at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Fob. 7, 1877. w. h, h. 

PARRY, (I) Joseph, Mus.D. (6. Merthyr 
Tydvil, May 21, 1841 ; d. Penarth, Feb. 17, 
1903), composer, who enriched Welsh hymnody 
with a number of fine tunes,^ came of poor 
Welsh parents, the mother a superior woman 
with much music in her nature. There is a 
great deal of singing and brass-band-playing 
among the Welsh workmen, and at chapel and 
elsewhere the boy soon picked up enough to 
show that he had a real talent. At 10, how- 
ever, he was forced to go to the puddling fur- 
naces and to stop all education of any kind. In 
1863 his father emigrated to the United States, 
and in 1854 the family followed him. After a 
few years Joseph returned from America, and 
then received some instruction in music from 
John Abel Jones of Merthyr and John Price of 
Rhymney. In 1862 he won prizes at the Llan- 
dudno Eisteddfod. He then went again to 

1 Bee * Abeiryetwjrth * MnglUh HffmntA, No. 67. 
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America, and during his absence there a prize 
was adjudged to him at the Swansea Eisteddfod 
of 1863, for a harmonised hymn tune. 

Its excellence roused the attention of Brinley 
Richards, one of the musical adjudicators of the 
meeting, and at his instance a fund was raised 
for enabling Parry to return to England and 
enter the R.A.M. The appeal was well re- 
sponded to by Welshmen here and in the States, 
and in Sept. 1868 he entered the Academy and 
studied under Storiidale Bennett, Garcia and 
Steggall. He took a bronze medal in 1870 and 
a silver one in 1871, and an overture of his to 
‘ The Prodigal Son ’ (Mab Afradlon) was played 
at the Academy in 1871. He was appointed 
professor of music at the University CoUege, 
Aberystwyth, and soon after took his Mus.B. 
degree at Cambridge, proceeding, in May 1878, to 
that of Mus.D. at the same university. In 1888 
he was appointed to the musical lectureship of 
the University College of South Wales, Cardiff ; 
and in 1896 at the Llandudno Eisteddfod was 
presented with a cheque for £600 for services 
rendered to Welsh music. His works include ; 

The oratorloH, * Kinmanuel * (London, 18S0) . * Saul of Tarsus ' 
(Rh\l and ('ardlff, JHyi> ; ‘The Prodlfral Hon’ and ‘ Nebuohad- 
ne«sai ‘ ‘Camhila,’ a OMutaia performed at Llandudno In 18S>6, 
ni« opera'< are ' Blodwwi,’ produced at Aberdare In 1878, and at the 
Alexandra I’aUce , ‘ Virginia,' 1883 , ‘ Ariaiiweu ' (Cardiff, 1890) ; 
*S>lM)i' (Caidifl. 189f)) : ‘ King Arthur,' completed 1897. Many 
choral aorks. an orchestral ballad (Cardiff , 1892), overtures, a 
atrinir <|uartet, etc , are aiiiong his compositlonH. and he edited 
six vola. of Cambrlim Mlnstrelsv 

o. ; addna. Brit. Mus. Biog. 

His son, (2) Joseph Haydn (6. Pennsylvania, 
U.S. A., May 1864 ; d. Hampstead, Mar, 29, 1894b 
studied mainh’ under the parental guidance. 
In 1884 he gained a prize for a pianoforte 
sonata. In 1890 he was appointed a professor 
at the G.S.M. ; he wrote a successful cantata 
for female voices, ‘Gwen’; a comic opera, 

* Ciganjtte,’ was produced at Cardiff in 1892 ; 

‘ Miami,’ a more ambitious work, set to an 
adaptation of ‘ The Green Bushes,’ came out at 
the Princess’s Theatre, London, Oct. 16, 1893 ; 
and a third, ‘ Marigold Farm,’ was finished 
but never produced. M. 

PARSIFAL, a ‘ Biihnenweihfestspiel ’ (or 

* dedicatory stage-play ’) in 3 acts ; words and 
music by Wagner. The poem was published 
in 1877, and the music completed in 1879. The 
first performance, for subscribers, took place 
at Bayreuth, July 26, 1882, and the first public 
performance, July 30. For twenty-one years 
the stage representation of the work took place 
only at Bayreuth, but the bulk of the music was 
heard under Barn by at the Albert Hall, London, 
Nov. 10, 1884. On Dec. 24, 1903, the first com- 
plete performance outside the original theatre 
took place in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; and in English, Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1904. On June 20, 1905, the 
Wagner- Veroin of Amsterdam gave a perform- 
ance in that city. It was first heard on the stage 
in England at Covent Garden, Feb. 2, 1914 ; 
Paris, Opera, Jan. 1, 1914; and in English, 
Covent Garden (Beecham), Nov. 17, 1919. if. 

VOL. IV 


PARSLEY (Pabselet, Pebsleys, Pabcble, 
etc.), OsBERT (6. 1511 ; d. 1585), singing-man of 
Norwich Cathedral and composer of church 
music. He is referred to and quoted in 
Morley’s Plaine and JEasie Introduction (1697). 
The extracts below, taken from an inscription 
on his monument in the north aisle of Norwich 
Cathedral, give aU that is known of Parsley’s 
biography : 

OSBEBTO PARSLEY 
Musicae Scientissimo 
£i quondam Consociati 
Musioi posuerunt. Anno 16S5. 

Here lies tlie man whose Name In spight of Death, 
Renowned lives by Blast of Golden Fame, 

Whose Harmony survives his vital Breath, 

Whose Skill no Pride did spot, whose Life no Blame. 


Whose Life in Seventy and Four Years entwin’d. 


Who here a Binglng-man did spend his Days, 
Full Fifty Years, In our Church melody. 

Uis Memory shines bright whom thus we praise. 


The British Museum contains the following 
arrangements of motets by Parsley : * Spease 
noster ’ [aic], arranged for 6 viols (B.M. Add. MSS* 
31,390/120) ; arrangements, in Italian tabla- 
ture, of 3 others, ‘ Conserva me,’ ‘ Multi plicati,* 
* Benedicam Domino’ ( B.M. Add. MSS. 29,246-7), 
B.M. Add. MSS. 30,480-4 also contains a com* 
position for 5 voices called ’ Peralia clocke.* 

BEBVICEB. Bto. 


Short Service (T.P. ; B.). FH. 

T.D. in F. B.M. Add. MBS. S0.480-S. 
B.M. Add. MSS 30,480-3. 


Benedicam Domino, a S R.('.M. 20S5. 

Uonaerva me, a 3. Bodl Mua. Sob. e 1-S; B.M. Add. MSS 
34,726/17. Score. R C.M. 203S. 

Col comparabote. Bodl. Mus. Scb. e 1-0. 

Multipllcati, a 3. B.C.M. 2035. 


PARSONS, (1) Robert {d. Newark, Jan. 26, 
1669/70), a native of Exeter, was on Oct. 17, 
1563, sworn a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. 
He is said, but erroneously, to have been 
organist of Westminster Abbey. He composed 
some church music. A Morning, Communion 
and Evening Service is printed in Barnard’s 
‘ Selected Church Musick,’ and a Burial Service 
in Low’s ‘ Directions,’ 1664. An anthem, 
‘ Deliver me,’ is contained in the Tudw ay Col- 
lection (Harl. MS. 7339), and an ‘ In Nomine * 
and a madrigal, * Enforced by love and feare,’ 
are in B.M. A(id. MSS. 11,586. Various * In 
Nomines,’ etc., are in Add. MSS. 22,697, 29,246, 
31,390, 32,377 and 30,380/84 ; one in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge (published in 
the ’Fitz william Virginal Book,’ ii. 135) is 
probably by him. Tliree services (the third 
printed in Barnard), an anthem, * Ah, helpless 
wrtitch,’ a motet, ‘ Anima Christi,’ and pieces 
for viols are in Barnard’s MS. collections in the 
R.C.M. Many of his compositions, including 
partbooks of * Pandolpho,’ a song from a 
stage play, are in the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was drowned in the Trent 
at Newark. His scientific skill and feeling 
for curious effects of harmony make him an 
important figure in English music. 


r 
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(2) John {d. 1623), probably his son, was in 
1616 appointed one of the parish clerks and 
also organist of St. Margaret*s, Westminster. 
On Dec. 7, 1621, he was appointed organist and 
master of the choristers of Westminster Abbey. 
A score of his Burial Service, in the hand of 
Henry Purcell, is in the library of St. Michaers 
College, Tenbury (MS. 787). It is bound in 
black covers, and was probably the copy used 
by Purcell at the funeral of Charles II. at 
Westminster Abbey, when Parsons’s service was 
certainly performed. The irregular barring is 
I noteworthy feature of this score. A MS. of 
’;his service is also at the R.C.M. Parsons was 
buried, Aug. 3, in the cloisters of Westminster. 
\ quaint epitaph on him, preserved in Camden’s 
Reimina, is reprinted in the D.N.B. See also 
Mu 8. ant. i. 38. 

w. H. H. ; addns. e. h. f. and D.N.B. 

PART. (1) The single line of music from 
which the instrumental or vocal performer 
reads, and also the music itself ; so that * he 
reads his part from a part ’ is a phrase readily 
understood by musicians, as indicating that 
nothing in the shape of a score is used by the 
individual referred to. (2) This sense of the 
word is transferred to music for keyboard 
instruments written in contrapuntal style. 
Hence a fugue for piano or organ may be 
described as written in 2, 3, 4 or more parts or 
voices. (See Paet-playing.) 

(3) The division of large works, the equivalent 

of * act ’ in theatrical music ; oratorios, cantatas, 
etc., are divided into so many ‘ parts ’ or great 
sections, after any of which a pause might 
appropriately be made. m. ; addns. c. 

PARTBOOKS. The polyphonic composers 
of the 15th and 16th centuries usually issued 
their works in separate parts, and generally 
in separate volumes. 

Of these partbooks the greater number may 
be divided into three distinct classes. 

In the first class — that of the true repre- 
sentative partbook — each vocal part was trans- 
scribod or printed in a separate volume. 

In the second class, the parts were indeed 
transcribed or printed separately — but in the 
form called in early times cantus lateralis, i.e. 
side by side and one above the other, in such 
a manner that the whole number of parts could 
be seen at one view on the double pages of the 
open book, and that all the performers could 
sing at once from a single copy of the work. 

In the third class, the plan employed was 
that known in Germany as Tafel-Musik ; the 
parts being arranged side- ways and upside-down 
BO that four performers, seated at the four sides 
of the little table on which the open book was 
placed, could each read his own part the right 
way upwards. 

The most famous, and, with one exception 
only, by far the most perfect and beautiful 
specimens of the first claro are those published. 


at Venice and Fossombrone, at the beginning 
of the 16th century, by Ottaviano dei Petrucci, 
the inventor of the art of printing music from 
movable types. Of these now exceedingly rare 
and costly partbooks, more than fifty volumes 
have been catalogued, since the time of Conrad 
Gesner, who, however, in his ‘ Pandecta * men- 
tions some few which cannot now be identified. 
The perfection of their typography would have 
rendered them precious to collectors, even with- 
out reference to the value of the compositions, 
which, but for them, would have been utterly 
lost to us.^ Each part is printed in a separate 
volume, oblong 4to, without a title-page at the 
beginning, but with a colophon on the last page 
of the bassus, recording the date and place of 
publication. In one instance only has the 
brilliance and clearness of the typography been 
surpassed. The British Museum possesses the 
unique bassus part of a collection of songs, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1630, which 
exceeds in beauty everything that has ever 
been produced, in the form of music-printing 
from movable types, from the time of its in- 
vention by Petrucci until now. The volume ® is 
an oblong 4to, corresponding very nearly in size 
with those of Petrucci ; but the staves are much 
broader, and the type larger, the perfection of 
both being such as could only bo rivalled at the 
present day by the finest steel engraving. The 
volume contains nine songs o4, and eleven a 3, by 
Fayrfax, Tavenier, Cornyshe, Pygott, Ash well, 
Cowper, Gwynneth and Jones ; and at the end 
of the book is the first leaf of the Triplex, 
containing the title and index only. This, 
unhappily, is all that has hitherto been dis- 
covered of the work. 

Petrucci’s successors were as far as those of 
Wynkyu de Worde from approaching the ex- 
cellence of the leader — and even farther. The 
separate parts of Palestrina’s masses and the 
madrigals of Luca Marenzio, printed at Venice 
in the closing years of the 16th century, though 
artistic in design, and in bold and legible type, 
are greatly inferior in execution to the early 
examples ; and the motets of Giovanni Croce 
published by Giacomo Vincenti (Venice, 1606) 
are very rough indeed. The nearest approach 
to the style of Petrucci is to be found in the 
earlier works printed in London by John Day ; 
the * Cantiones sacrae * of Tallis and Byrd, 
printed by Thomas Vautrollior (liondon, 1676); 
and the earlier works published by Thomas 
East, under the patent of William Byrd, such as 
Byrd’s ‘ Psalmes, Sonets and Songes of Sadnes 
and Pietie * (1688) and his ‘ Songs of sundrie 
natures * (1689). But East’s later productions, 
including the second book of Yonge’s * Musica 
Transalpina * (1597), and the works of the 


1 PWorfiDilM win b« fonad In OUaHano M Pttmeei ia PwMm 
ftfwn# br Anion Bohmld (Vlonut, 1846), and OUm>tan» M P0true4 
4tt Fiutombmm, bjr Angiuto Vernnreod (2nd edit, Boloipuk, 188S)b 
The etudent mny aleo conenit CateUni, Bibliogr, dt dtu $tam^ 
t 0 tuH da Otto*. dH Pttrued (Milan), and tbe Catyogne of Kltner. 
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later madrigallsts, are far from equalling these, 
and little, if at all, superior to the later 
Italian partbooks. 

The finest partbooks of the second class, 
presented in cantua lateralis^ are the magnifi- 
cent MS. volumes in the archives of the Sistine 
Chapel ; huge folios, transcribed in notes of 
such gigantic size that the whole choir can 
read from a single copy, and adorned with 
illuminated borders and initial letters of ex- 
quisite beauty In these, the upper half of 
the left-hand page is occupied by the cantus, 
and the lower half by the tenor ; the upper half 
of the right-hand page by the altus, and the 
lower half by the bassus. When a quintus is 
needed half of it is A\Titten on the left-hand 
page below the tenor, and the remainder 
{reliquium) below the bassus, on the right-hand 
cage. When six parts are needed, the quintus 
is wTitten below the tenor, and the sextus 
below the bassus. Books of this kind seem 
to have been less frequently used in England 
than in Italy ; unless, indeed, the MSS. were 
destroyed during the Civil War.^ 

The finest printed examples of this class are 
the large folio edition of Palestrina’s ‘First Book 
of Masses’ (Roma, apud heredcs Aloysii Dorici, 
1572) and the still finer edition of ‘ Hymni 
totius anni ’ (Roma, apud Jacobum Tomerium 
et Bernardinum Donangolum, 1689). A very 
beautiful example of this kind of partbook, 
on a small scale, mil be found in Tallis’s 
‘ Eight Tunes,’ printed by John Day at the 
end of Archbishop Parker’s metrical translation 
of the Psalms (London, 1667) ; and one not 
very much inferior is Thomas East’s ‘ Whole 
Booko of Psalmes ’ (London, 1592). Ravens- 
croft’s ‘ Briefo Discourse ’ (1614), is a very 
rough example ; and the ‘ Dodecachordon ’ of 
Glareanus (Basle, 1547), though so much 
earlier, is scarcely more satisfactory in point 
of typography. 

The third class of partbooks, designed to 
be read from the four sides of a table, was 
more common in England than in any other 
country. One of the best-known examples is 
that given in the closing pages of Morley’s 
Pkiine and Eaaie Introduction (London, 1697 
and 1606), in which the parts are presented 
in a rectangular arrangement, each part facing 



outwards as the book is placed open on the table. 



In Dowland’s ‘ First Booke of Songs oi 
Ayres,’ a still more complicated arrangement 
is dictated by the necessity for accommodating 
a lutenist by the side of the cantus, the part 
for these two performers appearing on two 
parallel staves on the left-hand page, while 
the other three voices share the right-hand 
page. 



Much of the English church music of the 16th 
century has only survived in MS. partbooks, 
for scarcely any church music of that period was 
printed. Large numbers of these books perished 
in the 17th century, partly at the hands of 
religious fanatics, and partly because they 
began to be replaced by printed books and 
scores. Of the sets that survive only a very 
small proportion are complete ; isolated and 
incomplete voice-parts are scattered about in 
various libraries throughout England, while 
some are in private hands. The most im^ 
portant collections of these books apart from 
those in such libraries as the B.M., the Bodleian 
and Cambridge Univ. Lib., are at the cathedrals 
of Durham, York and Ely, and in the libraries 
of St. Michael’s, Tenbury, Ch. Ch., Oxford, and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. E. H. f. 

PARTE, see Colla Parte. 

PARTHENIA. The first music for the vir- 
ginals printed from engraved plates in England. 
The title is 


’ ParUtenU or The Maydeabead of tbe first musicke that ener 
was printed for the Vlrgliialb Composed By three famous Msaters 
WUluun Byrd, l)r. John Bull and Orlando Gibbons Gentilmon of bis 
]Iar^i«> most lilustrioiis Chappell. InKrauen by William Hole.' 

The work consists of the following twenty-one 
pieces, all upon six-line staves, and engraved 
upon copper - plates, being the first musical 
work so produced. 


W. Byrd. 

PreludUm. 

Pavana ; Sir W. Petre. 

Gallardo. 

Preludlum. 

Gallardo ; Mrs. Mary Brownlo. 
Parana ; The Karl of Salisbury. 
Gallardo. 

Gallardo, 3 do. ; Mrs. Mary 
Brownlo. 

Dr. BuU. 

Preludlom. 

Parana ; St. Tboa. Wake. 


Gallardo ; St. Tboa. Wake. 
Parana. 

Gallardo. 

Gallardo. 

Gallardo. 

O. aibUcms. 

Gallardo. 

Fantasia of foure parts. 

The Lord of Salisbury bis Parln. 
Gallardo. 

The Quaene’a oommand. 
Preludlum. 


It first appeared in 1611. On the title is a 
three-quarter-length representation of a lady 
playing upon the virginals. Commendatory 
verses by Hugh Holland and George Chapman 
are prefixed. It was reprinted in 1613 with a 
dedication to the Elector Palatine and Princess 
Elizabeth. Other impressions appeared in 
1636, 1660, 1665, 1669 and probably 1689, the 
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1659 edition with a letterpress title bearing 
the imprint of John Playford. All these im- 
pressions were from the same plates. The 
work was reprinted by the Musioal Antiquarian 
Society in 1847, under the editorship of Rim- 
bault, with facsimiles of the title-page and a 
page of the music. w. B. h. 

PARTHENIA INVIOLATA. A companion 
work to that described above ; the full title is 

' Parthenla InvioUta or Hayden-Musicko for tite Vlrfinalls and 
BaU'VioI Selected out of the Compoaltiona of the moat famous 
In that Arte By Robert Hole And Consecrated to all true Louera A 
Fraotloers thereof.* 

Eight lines of verse and a cut follow, and the 
imprint is : 

* Printed at London for John Pypcr, and are to be sold at bU 
shopp at Pauls gate next vnto cbeapsldc at the Crosse Kdes. 
Cum priuilegio.’ 

It is an oblong small quarto, engraved through- 
out on copper-plate. Collation : Title, verso 
blank ; ‘ The Kinges Morisck,* 2 pp. ; * The 
Lordes Mask,’ Ip.;* The Irish Dance,’ Ip.; 
‘ New Noddie,* 2 pp. ; * Old Noddie,’ 2 pp. ; 
‘ Ages youth,’ 1 p. ; ‘ The first part of the old 
yeere,’ 2 pp. ; * The last part of the olde yeere,* 
Ip.; * Miserere,’ 2 pp. ; * Almaine,’ 1 p. ; 
Tune XI., 2 pp. ; Tune XIL, 1 p. ; Tune XIII., 
2 pp. ; Tune XIIII., 1 p. ; * Almaine,’ 1 p. ; 

* Almaine,’ 1 p. ; Tune XVII., 1 p. ; Tune 

XVIII., w. 2 pp. ; Tune XIX., 1 p. ; Tune XX., 
1 p. The only known copy was bought at Dr. 
E. F. Bimbault’s sale by Mr. Drexel, and is 
now in the New York Public Library. It was 
described in some detail in Notes and QuerieSf 
Dec. 11, 1869. M. 

PARTIALS (Fr. sons partiels ; Ger. Partial- 
tdne, Aliqiiottdne). The members of the har- 
monio series (see Acoustics) which form the 
constituents of a musical note are called the 
partial of the note. The constituents above 
the fundamental are often called the upper 
partials. The terms partials and harmonics 
are generally treated as having the same mean- 
ing, when referring to the separate tones which 
make up a complex note. j. w. c. 

PARTICIPANT (from the Lat. participaref 

* to share in ’). One of the * Regular Modula- 
tions ’ of the Ecclesiastical Modes. (See 
Modss, Ecclesiastical, Vol. III. p. 482 ; 
Modulations. Regulab and Conceded.) 

PARTIMENTI, ‘ divisions ’ ; exeroises in 
florid counterpoint, written generally, hut not 
always, on a figured bass, for the purpose of 
cultivating the art of accompanying or of 
playing at sight from a figured bass. m. 

PARTITA (Ger. Partie). Though the Italian 
form of the name is the one in common use, it 
is said to have originated about the beginning 
df the 17th century with the Kunst- or Stadt- 
Pfeifers, or town musicians, and given by them 
to the collections of dance tunes which were 
played consecutively, and which afterwards 
were taken to form suites. Baoh uses the 
name in two senses ; first, as the equivalent of 

* Suite ’ in the Six Partitas for Clavier ; and 


second, for three sets of Variations on Chorales 
for Organ, viz. those on * Christ, der du hist 
der heUe Tag ’ (7 Partitas, including the theme 
itself), on ‘ O Gott, du frommer Gott ’ (9 
Partitas inoluding the theme), and on * Sey 
gegrusset Jesu gutig ’ (11 Partitas or variations, 
exclusive of the theme itself). He also wrote 
three Partitas (in Suite-form) for the lute. 
The name has very seldom been used since 
Bach ; the chief instance of its occurrence is 
in the original title of Beethoven’s Octuor, 
* Parthia in Es.’ (See Octet.) Parry’s * Par- 
tita’ for violin and piano in D minor is a 
modem instance of the name. M. 

PARTITION (Fr.), (Ger. Partitur), see 
Score. 

PART-PLAYING is the art of playing poly- 
phonic music on a keyboard instrument in 
I such a way as to preserve the identities and 
characters of the several parts (see Part) by 
I attention not only to the exact values of the 
; notes but by phrasing in accordance with 
melodic contours. C. 

PARTS! )NG (Fr. chanson d parties ; Ger. 
mehrsUmmiges Lied) is a term properly applied 
to any song for two or more voices in harmony 
with or without instrumental accompaniment. 

In common use, however, Partsong has 
acquired a more restricted connotation in the 
English language, since it is distinguished from 
the Madrigal (q.v.) and its attendant forms 
by its harmonic stylo, and from the Glee {q.%\) 
by the fact that it implies choral performance, 
i.e. more than one voice to a part, rather than 
a solo ensemble. It is applicable therefore to 
any choral piece which has the character of 
a harmonised song-melody. The harmonised 
versions of Lowland’s ‘ First Book of Songs to 
the Lute ’ (1597) may be taken as the starting- 
point of the English Partsong, as a distinct 
style, but the special application of the term 
did not become prevalent until the 19th cen- 
tury, when such composers as J. L. Hatton 
and R. L. de Pearsall specialised in the type. 
The growth of small choral societies and male 
voice choirs created a demand to which 
Sullivan and Barn by ministered with such 
popular specimens as * The long day closes * 
and ‘ Sweet and low.’ A later generation — 
Parry, Stanford, Elgar— has enriched the type 
with many works of greater artistic distinction, 
and the increased choral technique stimulated 
largely by the competitive festival movement 
(see (5oMPBTrnvB Festivals), has now almost 
obliterated the restrictions of style which 
formerly separated the English Partsong from 
the larger choral piece. c. 

PART-WRITING (Ger. Stimmf&hrung)y a 
term of criticism usually applied to the general 
disposition of the parts in a composition (see 
Part (1) and (2) and Part-playing), having 
regard to their individual melodic characters 
as well as to thev resultant effeot in harm(my« 
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Thus the partowriting may be awkward even 
to the verge of impossibility or dull to the 
oint of monotony, although the resultant 
armony is unimpeachable. On th'i other 
hand, perfectly written parts may be produced 
and multiplied at the expense of harmonic 
clarity and the beauty of the passage as a 
whole. 

For educational purposes part-writing has 
generally been considered as a department 
of the study of harmony, though the cultiva- 
tion of a good style of part -writing is the 
special purpose of contrapuntal training. (See 
Counterpoint.) o. 

PASCAL BRUNO, opera in 3 acts ; music 
by J. L. Hatton. Produced Karnthnerthor 
Theatre, Vienna, as ‘ Pasquai Bruno,’ Mar, 2, 
1844. Q. 

PASCHE (Pashe, Payshb), W., English 
church music composer, probably of the 15th 
century (what remains of his music is preserved 
in MSS. of the early 16th). He is mentioned 
by Morloy among his list of ‘ Practicioners ’ of 
music in his Plaine and Easie Introduction 
(1597). A Mass by Pasche, ‘ Christus re- 
surgens,’ is in the library at Gains College, 
Cambridge ; the tenor part of this is also at St. 
John’s. In the Peterhouse partbooks there are 
two Magnihcate, and a motet, ‘ Sancta Maria, 
Mater Dei,’ by him. J. M*. 

PASDELOUP, Jules Etienne (6. Paris, 
Sept. 15, 1819 ; d. Fontainebleau, Aug. 13, 
1887), gained the first prize of the Conservatoire 
for .solft'ge in 1832, and the first for the piano in 
1834. He then took lessons in harmony from 
Dourlen, and in composition from Carafa. 
Though active and ambitious he might have 
had to wait long for an opportunity of making 
his powers known, had not a post in the 
Administration de.s Domaines fallen to his lot 
during the political changes of 1848 and 
enabled him to provide for his family. As 
Governor of the Chateau of St. Cloud he was 
not only thrown into contact with persons of 
infiuenoe, but had leisure at command for 
composition. 

The general refusal of the societies in Paris 
to perform his orchestral works had, doubtless, 
much to do with his resolve to found the 
‘ Society des Jeunes Artistes du Conservatoire,* 
the first concert of which he ccoiducted on 
Feb. 20, 1851. Pasdeloup now found his 
vocation, which was neither that of a Govern- 
ment official nor a composer, but of an able 
conductor bringing forward the works of other 
masters, native and foreign. At the concerts 
of the ‘ Soci6t4 des Jeunes Artistes ’ in the Salle 
Werz, Rue de la Victoire, he produced the 
symphonies of Gounod, Ijef4bure-W61y, Saint- 
Sa^ns, Gouvy, Demersseman and other French 
oomposers, and there Parisians heard for the 
first time Mozart’s ‘ Entftthrung,’ Meyerbeer’s 
' Struensee’ and several of Schumann’s 


standard works. After two years spent in 
forming his young band,^ and struggling 
against the indifference of the paying portion 
of the public, Pasdeloup resolved on a bold 
stroke and moved his quarters to the Cirque 
d’Hiver, then the Cirque Napoleon, where, on 
Oct. 27, 1861, he opened his Concerts Popu- 
laires, given every Sunday at the same hour as 
the Concerts du Conservatoire. The striking 
and well-deserved success of these entertain- 
ments roused universal attention and procured 
their conductor honours of various kinds. 
Baron Haussmann had already requested him 
to organise and conduct the concerts at the 
Hdtel de Ville ; the Prefect of the Seine 
appointed him one of the two directors of 
the Orph^on (q.v.) ; and de Nienwerkerke, 
Surintendant des Beaux- Arts, frequently called 
upon him to select and conduct the concerts 
which formed the main attraction of the soirees 
given by the director of the Museum of the 
Louvre. He also received the Legion of 
Honour. 

An ardent admirer of Wagner, Pasdeloup 
made use of his short managership of the 
Th^atre-Lynque (1868-70) to produce * Rienzi * 
(Apr. 6, 1869). He undertook this office on 
disadvantageous terms and lost heavily by it. 
The Franco-German war gave a serious check 
to his career, but when it was over he resumed 
the Concerts Populaires with the aid of a 
Government subsidy of 25,000 francs. El wart 
compiled a history of the concerts, but he does 
not go beyond their first start. o. o. 

After a popularity of many years’ duration, 
during which the Concerts Populaires acquired 
an almost universal celebrity and did much to 
develop musical taste in France, and to culti- 
vate the symphonic school of music, the enter- 
prise rapidly declined. The Sunday matin6eB 
at the theatres were formidable rivals to 
Pasdeloup’s concerts, besides which the public 
taste which he had done so much to train was 
turning altogether in the direction of the 
concerts given by Colonne and Lamoureux. 
whose standard of performance was more care- 
ful and who succeeded better in gauging the 
requirements of the audience. Under these 
circumstances Pasdeloup, after vain efforts to 
reinstate himself in public favour, decided to 
resign, and closed the Concerts Populaires in 
Apr. 1884, the 23rd year of their existence. 
On May 31, 1884, a grand festival benefit was 
organised in Pasdeloup’s honour at the Trooa- 
d6ro, by which a sum of nearly 100,000 francs 
was raised ; all French artists, whether com- 
posers, singers or instrumentalists, joined to 
contribute towards assuring a competence for 
the excellent man who had done so much to 
make the fortunes of many artists without 
furthering his own interests. In the winter of 
1885 Pasdeloup organised concerts at Monti 

1 Rearoitad from tb« pupUt of tli« OooMtntalv^ 
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Carlo, and afterwards founded pianoforte 
classes in Paris. At the conclusion of the 
educational course he gave paying concerts of 
chamber music. In Oct. 1886, after Godard 
had failed (in 1884) in his attempt to recon* 
struct the Concerts Populaires, Pasdeloup began 
a new series with the old title, giving one 
concert a month from Oct. 1886 to Mar. 1887, 
with a sacred concert on Good Friday, a. j. 

PASINO, DETTO Ghizzolo Stefano, of 
Brescia ; in 1642 town organist of Lonato ; 
in 1651 maestro di cappellaof Salo. He wrote 
masses a 4 v., op. 4 (1642) ; motets a 2, 3 and 4 
concerted parts, op. 6 (1651) ; XII. sonatas 
for 2, 3 and 4 instruments, in one of which are 
imitated the cries of sundry wild animals, op. 8. 
It is curious to see this childish trick, which 
had been shown by Carlo Farina c. 1628, and 
later on by Paganini, treated in all seriousness. 
A collection of Ricercari for instruments ap- 
peared as op. 7 (Q.'L . ; Fetis). b . v . d. s. 

PASQUALI (Paschali, Pasoale), Fran- 
cesco (6. Cosenza, late 16th cent.), studied 
and lived mostly in Rome ; composed three 
books of madrigals and several books of sacred 
and secular songs in 1-5 parts, between 1615~ 
1633 {Q.-L.), 

PASQUALI, Nioolo {d. Edinburgh, Oct. 13, 
1757), a violinist and composer who settled in 
Edinburgh about 1740 until his death, with the 
exception of the years 1748-51, during which 
he lived in Dublin, producing his oratorio 

* Noah ’ at Fishamble Street Music Hall. He 
w’as in London in 1762, and then returned 
to Edinburgh. He published numerous com- 
positions, an opera called ‘ L’ ingratitudine 
punita,' songs in ‘ The Tempest,* ‘ Apollo and 
Daphne ’ and ‘ The Triumph of Hibernia,* as 
well as the ‘ Solemn Dirge in Romeo and 
Juliet.’ Most of these are printed in the 

* XII English Songs in Score,’ dated 1750, and 

published in London. Two sets of sonatas, 
one for violin and bass, and one for two violins, 
tenor and thorough-bass, were also published in 
London. ‘ XII Overtures for French horns ’ 
were printed in Edinburgh, ‘ for Rob. Bremner, 
the assigney of Signor Pasquali ’ ; and the book 
by which his name is best known. Thoroughbass 
made Easy^ was published in Edinburgh in the 
year of his death. About three years after his 
death his Art of Fingering the Harpsichord was 
published in Edinburgh. M. 

PASQUINI, Bernardo {b. Massa di Valne- 
vola, Tuscany, Dec. 8, 1637 ; d, Nov. 22, 1710 1), 
an important musician of the latter half of the 
17th century. His masters were Loreto Vittori 
and Antonio Gesti, but the study of Palestrina’s 
works did more for him than any instruction. 
While still young he came to Rome, and was 
appointed organist of Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

> According to his monument in the church of S. Lorenzo in Luolnn, 
at Rome, which also states that he was in the senrioe of Battista, 
Prince Borghese. The monument is figured tn Shedlock's Pfona* 
fbrfs ^ensto, as the truntiapleda. 


Among his numerous pupils were Durante and 
Gasparini; the Emperor Leopold also sent 
young musicians to benefit by his instruction. 
Special mention is made of an opera, * Dov’ i 
amore e pieta,* produced at the Teatro Capra* 
nica in 1679, and of another in 1686, in honour 
of Queen Christina of Sweden. Mattbeson, on 
visiting the opera-house in Rome, was much 
struck at finding Corelli playing the violin, 
Pasquini the harpsichord and Gattani the 
lute, all in the orchestra. Pasquini’s music is 
terse, vigorous and at the same time graceful ; 
in fact he had much in common with Handel, 
and exercised a certain amount of influence 
upon German musicians. A ‘favola pastorale,* 
or small opera in three parts, caUcd ’ La forza 
d* amore * (libretto by Apolloni, a gentleman in 
Prince Chigi’s household), is fine, and elevated 
in style. Copies are in the FitzwiUiam Museum 
at Cambridge, the Brussels Conservatoire and 
the Istituto Musicale at Florence. Five oratorios 
are mentioned in Q.-L., as veil as six more 
operas. His contributions to various collections 
of harpsichord music are more important ; one 
such collection was print<'d at Amsterdam in 
1704, and another by W’alsh, probably later. 
Selected sonatas were pubhshed by Novello in 
an album of music by Pasquini and Grieco, 
edited by J. S. Shedlock, whose Pianoforte 
Sonata contains an interesting chapter on 
Pasquini. f. o., with addns. 

Bibl — Ch. TAif PXB Borekh, If Ole *vr Bernardo Patquini ft m 
omvree. Bulletin de la SoeitU de Uiuiedogie, 

Rsprintii — Parrknc. Trteor dee piantstei III; J S Hhrp- 
VOCK. Pieeee bp Paequint , F BoonKW, ( I ) DieeiarU per eemhalo or 
orpatio (Cmea ediiui^ muaicAle ItaUnua, Florrrirp), (2) Deujr donate* 
pour 2 claveetne (Parte), TOHDiri, Arie mufleale In Jlalla III 
contaiiw three pieces. 

PASSACAGLIA, Passacaglio, Passe* 
CAILL.E, an early Italian or Spanish dance, 
similar in character to a Chaconne {q.v.). 

The name (according to Littre) is derived 
from the Spanish pasar^ ‘ to walk,’ and ca//c, 

* a street,’ in which case a passacaglia may 
mean a tune played in the streets by itinerant 
musicians. This derivation is confirmed b}* 
Walther’s Lexicon^ where the name is translated 
by ‘ Gassenhauer.* Other authorities have at 
tempted to connect the word passacaglia with 
gallot *a cock’; thus Mendel translates it 

* Hahnentrapp.* The original dance was per* 
formed by one or two dancers ; it survived in 
France until the 18th century, and directions 
for dancing it may be found in Feuillet’s Chore- 
graphic. But the feature which, in common 
with the chaconne, has elevated the passacaglia 
above the majority of dance forms, is the 
construction of the music on a Ground Bass 
(g.v.), generally consisting of a short theme of 
two, four or eight bars. 

This form attracted the attention of the organ 
and harpsichord composers of the 17th and 
18th centuries, with whom the construction of 
elaborate passacaglias and chaconnes became a 
favourite exercise for contrapuntal skill. It is 
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somewhat difficult to ascertain in what the 
difference between these two dance forms con- 
sists. Mattheson,^ a contemporary authority, 
distinguishes four points : the chaconne was 
slower and more stately than the passacaglia ; 
the former was always in a major key, the latter 
in a minor ; passacaglias were never sung ; and 
chaconnes were always on a ground bass. The 
above distinction of keys is not borne out by 
the specimens that have come down to us, and 
the passacaglia is, if anything, generally of a 
more solemn character than the chaconne. The 
only material difference between the two seems 
to be that in the chaconne the theme is kept 
invariably in the bass, while in the passacagha 
it was used in any part, often so disguised 
and embroidered amid ever -varying contra- 
puntal devices as to become hardly recognisable. 
Among the most celebrated passacagUas may 
be mentioned those by Buxtehude, Bach 
(B.-G. vol. XV.), Couperin, Frcscobaldi {Toccate 
d' iniavolaturaf vol. i.) and Handel (Suite 
VII. and the fourth sonata of ‘ VII Sonatas 
or Trios ’). 

There are also in existence some curious 
* Passagagli flebili,’ by Salvatore Mazzella, in 
his ‘ Ball!, Correnti, Gighe, Gavotte, Brande, 
e Gagliarde, con la rnisura giusta per ballare 
al stile Inglese ’ (Rome, 1689). w. b. s. 

PASSAGE. The word ‘ passage ’ is used of 
music in the same general sense that it is used 
of literature, without any special implication of 
its position or relations in the formal construc- 
tion of a work, but merely as a portion which 
can bo identified through some characteristic 
trait or conterminous idea. 

Thus in modern writings on music such ex- 
pressions OB * passage in first violins,' * passage 
in strict counterpoint,’ ‘passage where the basses 
go gradually down through two octaves,’ show 
that the amount or extent of music embraced by 
the terra is purely arbitrary, and may amount 
to two bars or to two pages at the will of the 
person using the term, so long as the definition, 
epithet or description given with it sufficiently 
covers the space so as to make its identification 
easy and certain ; short of this the word by 
itself conveys no meaning. 

It is, however, sometimes used in a special 
and not altogether commendatory sense, of runs 
and such portions of music as are meaningless 
except as opportunities for display of dexterity 
on the part of executants, which are therefore 
in fact and by implication nothing more than 
*' passages.’ In this respect literature and 
language are fortunate in having long ago 
iirived at such a pitch of development that it 
is hardly possible to find a counterpart except 
in the byways of gushing sentimental poetry or 
after-dinner oratory. It is possible that the 
musical use of the term originated in the amount 
of attention and labour which executants have 
i F oBfc ow i m w r XfinButoar, p SU. 


had, especially in former days, to apply to such 
portions of the works they undertook, and 
the common habit of speaking of practising 
* passages,’ growing by insensible degrees to 
imply practising what it is hardly worth the 
while of an intelligent audience to listen to, ex- 
cept for the sake of the technique. It is probable 
that this use of the word in its special sense, 
except for mere exercises, will become less fre- 
quent in proportion to the growth of public 
musical intelligence. c. h. h. p. 

PASSAGGIO, ‘ passage.’ This word is used 
in two senses : (1 ) passing from one key 

to another — hence used for all modulations ; 
(2) of bravura ornaments introduced, either in 
vocal or instrumental music, whether indicated 
by the composer or not, in order to show off the 
skill of the performer. Bach uses Passaggio for 
a ‘ flourish ’ at the beginning of the Prelude to 
the Suite in E minor (B.-G. xlv. p. 149). m. 

PASSAMEZZO (Passkmezzo), an old Italian 
dance which was proba^-ly a variety of the 
Pa VAN. In England, wnere it was popular 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, it was sometimes 
known as the * Passing Measures Pavan.* * 
Tabourot in his Orchesographie says that when 
the pavan was played less solemnly and more 
quickly, it was called a ‘ Passemezzo.* Hawkins 
says that the name is derived from * passer, to 
walk, and mezzo, middle or half,’ and that the 
dance was a diminutive of the galliard ; but 
both these statements are probably incorrect, 
Praetorius {SyrUagma, iii. 24) says that as a 
galliard has five steps, and is therefore called a 
‘ Cinquepas,’ so a * Passamezzo’ has scarcely half 
as many steps as the latter, and is therefore 
called ‘ mezzo passo.’ These derivations seem 
somewhat far-fetched, and it is probable that the 
name * Passemezzo * (in which form it is found in 
the earliest authorities) is simply an abbreviation 
of * Passo e mezzo,’ i.e. a step and a half, which 
may have formed a distinctive feature of the old 
dance. Reismann {GeschiefUe der Musik, ii. 22) 
quotes a ‘Pass e mezzo antico,’ from Jacob 
Paix’s * Ein Schdn Nutz Lautentabulatur- 
buch,* in which periods of eight bars can 
be distinguished. It is written with five varia- 
tions and a ‘ripresa.’ 

Full directions for dancing the passamezzo 
may be found in Caroso da Sermoneta’s curious 
works II Ballarino (Venice, 1681) and Kobiltd 
di dame {ib. 1600), from which the following 
example is taken : 
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At page 102 of the *Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’ 
there is a ‘ Passamezzo Parana ’ by William 
Byrd, and at page 142 another (dated 1592) by 
Peter Philips ; both are written in an elaborate 
style, and followed by a ‘Galiarda Passamezzo.* 
See published edition, vol. i. pp. 203, 209, 299, 
306. w. B. s. 

PASSARINI, Fka F&akoesoo (6. Bologna, 
first half of 17th cent, ; d. there, 1698), Francis- 
can monk, maestro di oappella of S. Francesco, 
Bologna, 1671 ; and in 1672 in his own monas- 
tery. He composed oratorios, masses, psalms, 
motets and other church music {Fitis; Q.-L.). 

PASSEPIED (English Paspy), a dance 
which originated amongst the sailors of Basse 
Bretagne, and is said to have been first danced 
in Paris by street- dancers in the year 1687. It 
was introduced into the ballet in the time of 
Louis XIV., and was often included in instru- 
mental suites and partitas ; it was placed 
among the ‘ intermezzi,’ or dances which 
strictly form no part of the SiriTB (g.v.), but 
were sometimes introduced into it between the 
saraband and the final gigue. Bach, however, 
does not adhere to this rule, but in his partita 
in B minor places the passepied before the 
saraband. In character the passepied some- 
what resembles the minuet, but it is played 
much faster, and should always begin on the 
last beat of the bar, although in some examples, 
chiefly by English composers, it begins on the 
first beat. It is written in 3-4 or 3-8 time, and 


factors of the harmonic structure of music on 
melodic principles. See Habmoky. 

PASSION MUSIC (Lat. cantiis passionii 
Domini noatri Jtsu Christi; Ger. Paasioris- 
miuik). A musical presentation of the Gospel 
story of the Passion of Jesus Christ, five 
varieties of which can be distinguished: (1) 
Choral Passion ; (2) Motet Passion ; (3) Scenic 
Passion ; (4) Oratorio Passion ; (6) Passion 
Oratorio. 

The Choral Passion. — ^Recitation of the 
Gospel narratives of the Passion in Holy Week 
is of very ancient usage. As early as the 4tb 
century St. Matthew’s (chaps, xxvi. xxvii.) 
was prescribed on Palm Sunday {Dominica 
Pasaionis) ; St. Luke’s (chaps, xxii. xxiii.) on the 
following Wednesday. In addition, by the 8th 
and 9th century, St. Mark’s (chaps, xiv. xv.) was 
enjoined for Tuesday in Holy Week ; St. John’s 
(chaps, xviii. xix.) for Good Friday (dies para'- 
aceve). It was customary then for the Deacon 
of the Mass, wearing the alb, to recite the pre- 
scribed Gospel at the altar, distinguishing the 
words of Christ from the general narrative by 
using the Gospel tone, i.e. inflexions and cad- 
ences. In the I2th century this simple ritual 
was superseded by one more complex and 
dramatic, in which the narrative was recited by 
three * Deacons of the Passion,’ of whom the 
Deacon intoned the narrative text, the Sub> 
deacon represented the people (turba) and indi- 
vidual characters other than Christ, while the 
Priest intoned the Saviour’s utterances. Since 
the intention was vividly to impress the Passion 
I story upon a congregation ignorant of Latin, 

! the voices of the three clergy were contrasted, 
I the Deacon a tenor {media vox), the Priest a 
{ bass {baaaa vox)^ the Sub-deacon an alto 
I {auprema vox). The reciting-note {tonua cur- 
I rtna, Hauptton) of each was the highest in the 


generally consists of two, three or four parts 
of eight or sixteen bars each, played with two 
or more repeats. 

In the suite the first part (or first two parts, 
if the passepied consists of three or four divi- 
sions) is generally in a major key, and the last ; 
part (or last two parts, if it consists of four 
divisions) forms a sort of trio or second passe- 
pied, and is in the minor, in which key the dance 
concludes. Couperin develops this still further, 
and has a passepied with variations. The 
dance became popular in England towards the 
beginning of the 18th century, and many 
examples by English composers are extant. 
Directions for dancing it,^ as it was performed 
in the ballet by one or two dancers, will be 
found in Feuillet’s Ghorigraphie, (See Abbeau.) 

w. B. 8. 

PASSING NOTES are in essential discordant 
notes which are interposed between the essential 

> The proper expression seems to be * to ran a Passepied.* Tbns 
Norem, UUm tur la dents, p. 1R4, has the foUowtng : * Xls font 
dee JPossspisdi pwree qtw Ma rt e m a teel k BidrM lee eeMrsH arao 

ganoe. 


plain-song formula aUotted to it. 

Priest. 1 1 Deacon. Snb-Deaoon. 


The o<^mplete compass of the three voces \saa 
three tetracbords, an octave and a half : 
Christas [baaea vox). Bvangelist meUta voai), 

... — — n 


, Turba (wprewm vox). 


The plain-song formulas were of the following 
oharaoter : 

ByanscUst. 





Bei'tis pMt,ete..at oru-oi-fl - ga - - tur. 



_ ^ -<s> ^ 

£Ion in di • e. etc., fie • ret in po • pa - lo. 

The cadences used by the Evangelist (Deacon) 
differed according to the wx that followed him, 
moving wp to the euprema vox and down to the 
bassa vox. The persistence of these traditional 
cadences permits their illustration from Thomas 
Mencken’s (Mancinus) Passion (1610), whose 
harmonised Turba, however, is not character- 
istic of early use : I 


begab sich, da Jesus) 
i alle diese Rede rollendet/ 

Ghristus. 


er Bu seinen Jung • era. 


r Ibr wiaset, dass) 
tnaoh Bweien Tagen / 


/ dea Menschen Sohn wird \ 
O .stern wird, und | aberantwortet wer- / 


den. dass er ge * kreu * si - get • • war • de. 

^ sS3 ^ 


Rath, eto. 8ie spra • • ohen a-ber. 
Turba (4 parts). , • 


la-ma . a-sab-tha - ni. 

Sung exclusively to plain-song or liturgical 
melody (hence Choralpasaxon) this type of 
Passion prevailed throughout the Middle Ages. 
But a ritual of such solemnity naturally reacted 
to the progressive musical apparatus. Discover- 
ing in it a high theme for musical illustration, 
16th century composers either (1) harmonised 
the whole Gospel text as a cappeUa music 
{MotetUpcL88ion)t or (2), retaining the solo plain- 
song for the utterances of Christ and the Evan- 
gelist, harmonised the Turba sentences {forma 
scenica in eertas personas distributa). 

The Motet Passion. — The earliest example 
of this species was composed by the Dutchman 
Jakob Obrecht (Hobrecht) {d. 1606) for the 
Duke of Ferrara. Writt^ for four voices 
(D.A.T.B.), it begins with the traditional /»- 
troitus^ Exordium^ or PraefatiOy ‘ Passio Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi secundum Matthaeum,’ and 
ends with the customary ConcltLsio, * Qui 
passus es pro nobis miserere nobis. Amen.* 
Its text actually is a mosaic of the four Gospels 
from wdiich subsidiary episodes are excluded, 
€.g. Christ’s anointing, and the Institution of 
the Holy Supper. The work is divided into 
three Parts; the first ends with Christ’s *Tu 
dixisti ’ to Pilate, the second records His con- 
demnation, the third His crucifixion and death. 
As was usual, the music is in the trans- 
posed Ionian mode. The following example 
illustrates Obrecht’s treatment of the tradi- 
tional plain-song as a canto fermo : 
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Obreoht writes his Turba passages in 
four-part harmony. Christ, Judas and Pilate 
usuaUy speak in two parts, one of them, in the 
case of the Saviour, a bass. In this respect, 
and in his retention of the conventional for* 
mulas, Obrecht was essentially conservative. 
Printed by Georg Rhau at Wittenberg in 1638, 
his Passion had wide vogue and influence. 
Johannes Galliculus (c. 1520-60), the first 
German composer of a Latin Passion, Ludwig 
Baser (d. 1689), Vincenzo Buflo (6. 1664), Jakob 
Handl (Gallus) (1560-91), Jakob Regnart 
(1540-1000), Bartholom&us Gesius (1665 ?- 
1613 or 1614), writing for a varying number of 
parts (4, 6 or 8), and with an increasing dis- 
position to disregard the old formulas, all wrote 
Latin Passions of the Motet form and gener- 
ally followed Obrecht’s method. 

It will be shown in a subsequent paragraph 
that Passion music found its way immediately 
into the Lutheran service. Here it must be 
remarked that in 1668 Joachim von Burgk 
(Moller or Muller) (d. 1616) composed the 
earliest Motet Passion in the German verna- 
cular, ‘ Die deutsche Passion, das ist, die His- 
toria des Leidens unscrs Herm Jhesu Christi, 
nach dom Evangelisten S. Johanne in Figural 
Gesang.’ In a Preface he acknowledges his 
debt to * der beriimbte Musicus * Obrecht ; but 
his model was Orlando di Lasso — ‘ Orlandum 
quantum possem imitarer.* The old Passion 
formulas are faintly reproduced and he wrrites 
his Conduaio to the words, ‘ Wir glauben, lieber 
Herr, mehre unsem Glauben. Amen.* In one 
text his Passion is followed by Galluses Motet: 
* Ecce quomodo moritur Justus,* an association 
which survived at Leipzig into Bach*s cantor- 
ate. German Motet Passions were also written 
by Johannes Steurlin (1676), Johann Machold 
U693), and Christoph Demantius (1631). 

The Scenic Passion. — ^While Lutlier advo- 
cated the observance of Holy Week — ‘ die Mar- 
terwoche lassen wir blciben * — ^he preferred a 
single recitation of the Passion narrative by the 
minister, *auf dem Predigtstuhl,* either on 
Palm Sunday or Good Friday, * solches ist dem 
Volk mehr nfltz, denn da man die Passion laut 
sang und die Priester giengen davon, die Laien 
aber verstunden es nicht.* But the tradition of 
the musical Passion prevailed, and before 1630 
Johann Walther, Luther’s coadjutor, composed 


the earliest Lutheran Passion, eight years at 
least before Galliculus produced the first ver- 
nacular example of the Motet type. 

Johann Walther’s (1496-1670) setting of St. 
Matthew’s text was probably composed 1622- 
1627, certainly before 1630, the date of a MS. 
Tenor part in the Luther Codex. It represents 
the earliest association of the ancient plain-song 
formulas with Luther’s vernacular New Testa- 
ment (1622), from which occasionally it differs, 
anticipating the reformer’s subsequent revision. 
The Gospel text proceeds uninterruptedly be- 
tween the traditional Exordium^ * Das Leiden 
unsers Herm Jhesu Christi,* etc., and a new 
Condvsio or Oratiarum actio, * Danck sey un* 
serm Herren Jhesu Christo, der uns erloset hat 
durch sein Leiden von der Helle.* The Evan- 
gelist is a tenor, in whose plain-song melody 
the most signal departure from tradition is the 
adoption of a uniform cadence to introduce the 
utterances of Christ (bass) and the Turba 
(D.A.T.B.) : 



The minor individual characters are allotted to 
an alto voice, their several utterances generally 
being introduced by the Evangelist’s cadence : 


Walther’s Turba passages are m the simplest 
four-part fatuc bourdon harmony, of which the 
following example is typical : 



Walther’s Passion had a remarkable vogue and 
was widely printed and used. It appears 
anonymously in Gottfried Vopelius’s Leipzig 
hymn-book (1682), and was in use there until 
1721. At Niimberg it was sung in 1806. The 
text is not divided into Parts. But in general 
use the Sermon followed the Saviour’s desertion 
by the disciples (St. Matth. xxvi. 66 ; St. John 
xviii. 27), leaving His trial and crucifixion for 
Part 11. ; while a pause for a silent Lord’s 
Prayer followed the words, * Jesus yielded up 
the ghost * (St. Matth. xxvii. 60 ; St. John xix. 
30). In Leipzig use Walther’s setting of the 
St. Matthew Passion was sung at Vespers on 
Palm Sunday. A similar setting of St. John’s 
narrative (also in Vopelius) was sung at the 
corresponding service on Good Friday. 
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A generation after Walther, Antonio Scan* 
delli (1617-80) wrote (onte 1661) a St. John 
Passion for the Dresden court chapel, which 
unites the characteristics of the Motet and 
Scenic types. The Evangelist (tenor) em- 
ploys the conventional plain-song. Otherwise 
the music is in two-part to five-part vocal 
harmony. PUate’s words are usually sung by 
three, occasionally by two, parts ; Peter’s, by 
three ; the high priest’s officer’s (chap, xviii. 
22), by two ; the maid’s, by three ; Christ’s and 
the high priest’s servant’s (chap, xviii. 26), by 
four. Christ’s utterances alone have the 
richer harmony of D.A.T.B., a distinction anti- 
cipatory of the instrumental accompaniment 
to the Saviour’s words in Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion. The Turba sentences throughout are 
in five parts (Dl, D2, A.T.B.), and in dramatic 
force show a marked advance upon Walther’s 
faux bourdons : 



Walther’s and Scandelli’s Passions may be 
accepted as types of the Scenic Passion pro- 
duced by Protestant and Roman Catholic 
musicians in the IGth and early 17th centuries. 

Notable among the composers of German 
tc'xts are : Jakob Moiland (1542-77) (St. John, 
15G8 ; St. Matthew, 1670), Barth olom&us 
Gosius (1565?-1613 or 1614) (St. John, 1588), 
Thomas Mencken (1650-1620) (St. Matthew 
and St. John, 1610), Samuel Besler (1674-1026) 
(all four Evangelists, 1612), Melchior Vulpius 
{d. 1615) (St. Matthew, 1613), Otto Siegfried 
Haniisch \d. 1630) (St. John, 1621). Among 
the composers of Latin texts ; Claude de 
Sermisy (d. 1662) (St. Matthew, 1634), Orlando 
di Lasso (d. 1694) (all four Evangelista, 
1575-94), Jakob Reiner (d. 1606) (St. John, St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, post 1579), Giovanni 
Matteo Asola (d. 1609) (St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke), Tomas Luis Victoria (d. circa 
1613) (St. Matthew and St. John, 1685), 
Francisco Guerrero (1628-99) (St. Matthew 
and St. John), and William Byrd (1643-1623) 
(St. John, 1607), whose three-part Turba 
choruses anticipate Schiitz in concise dramatic 
intention, e.g, : 



™ j-** ii-| 


non himo, wd. Bar - ab-bazn, sed 



buno, Bed Bar - abbam, sed Bar 

- abbam, 

f t 13 


hnno. Bed Bar - abbam, Bed Bar - abbam. 


Bar > ab-bam. Bed Bar • - ab - bam. 



Bed Bar - - - • ab-bam. 


The Oratorio Passion. — With Heinrich 
Schiitz (1585-1672) the Italian style entered 
Germany to influence Passion music. Four 
Passions are attributed to him, of which only 
those according to St. Matthew (1661), St. 
Luke and St. John are authentic. So far as 
relates to their text they do not differ materially 
from those of Walther and Scandelli. They 
begin with the conventional Exordium; the 
Bible narrative is followed without interruption; 
and a OrcAiarum actio closes the work. Except- 
ing the Turba choruses and the Duet of the 
false witnesses the Passions are written for a 
solo voice. There are no arias and no reflect- 
ive Chorals, though stanza viii. of ’Christus 
der uns sehg macht* (with its melody) con- 
cludes the St. John. The Evangelist’s (tenor) 
recitative is written in a sort of Gregorian 
notation, and, though it lacks the sensitiveness 
of Bach’s text, is flexible and moves easily 
with the words; t,g. from the St. Matthew 
Passion : 


_ Evangelist. | 


Und die Ael - te-sten im Volk 


g 

^ - iMt dM Ho-ben-priesters (der da heiss Ka-i-phas) 


I Christ’s recitative (bass) is arioso in charac- 
ter. Departing from tradition, Schiitz breaks 
the text in order to obtain dramatic effect ; e.p. 
' from the St. Matthew Passion ; 


OhriBtoB. _ _ 

g;tr - i' '■ ' 

Der OeiBt ist wil-Uc, a • bsr das 

, g^ .. • 


Fleisoh ist schwaoh. 

The four-part choruses, vivid and dramatic, are 
the ancestors of Bach’s ; €»g. from the St. John 
Passion: 
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Probably Schiitz proposed an organ accompani- 
ment for the Passions, in none of which is 
one provided. In his Christmas and Easter 
oratorios the recitatives are accompanied by 
figured cofitimio, while the choruses of the 
latter are scored for two violins and four viole 
da gamba. In their dramatic force Schutz’s 
Passio.is are the ancestors of Bach’s, as they, 
too, are the children of Italian oratorio. A 
further approximation to Bach’s art is found in 
Schiitz’s naive realism. He imitates the cock 
crowing ; the rolling of the stone from the 
sepulchre invites a passage of descending 
quavers, each group of which carries an accent 
to suggest propulsion ; an angel’s descent from 


heaven aS marked by a fall from a high note. 
The disciples’ ‘ Lord, is it I ? * is treated i* 
Bach’s manner : 



Herr, bin ich’s ? 


^ bin ioh’8 ? bin ich’g ? bin ich’a ? bin ich’s ? 


rs-Tlzzq-r 




ioh*s? binich’s? binich's? bin ich’s? 




ioh’s? binich’s? binich’s? , i ch's? 

binich's? binich’s? bin ich’s? 


Schutz approached the Passion in a new 
spirit, exhibiting an emotion no longer re- 
pressed and employing an idiom no longer 
formal. But he made no innovation in the 
libretto. The Gospel narrative pror c'eds unin- 
terruptedly, without pauses for ri‘iloc*tive or 
devotional comment. The Exordium and 
Oratiarum actio constitute the only prose addi- 
tions to the Bible t-jxt ; and, with the single 
exception already noticed, hymn stanzas, so 
appropriate as a vehicle of devotion, are ex- 
cluded. Having regard to the ends wliich the 
performance was designed to serve, these omis- 
sions were a defect. But btdore the close of the 
17th century considerable progress was made. 
Lyrical stanzas suitable for aria treatment w ore 
admitted; the introduction of Chorals engaged 
the congregation in a solemn ritual of remem* 
brance ; a figured continuo supported the re- 
citatives, orchestral accompaniments the arias 
and choruses; the recitatives, shaking loose the 
formulas of an earlier school, became incrcas- 
ingly plastic and expressive ; tlio choruses in- 
creased in dramatic significance; and the music 
generally adjusted itself to the new standards of 
the period. Thus, the Oratorio Passion came 
into being, a composition in which the tradi- 
tions of the Passion remained uppermost — the 
Bible narrative, the Gospel characters, hymns 
of the Passion. Not until the 18th century 
were these characteristics disturbed. 

The earliest examples of the new Passion are 
discovered in Hamburg, an active centre of 
musical experiment. Thomas Selle (1599- 
1663), one of C. P. E. Bach’s predecessors as 
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cantor there, left in MS. a St. John Passion ^ h 
d cum CapeUa k 5,’ a St. Matthew Passion * in 
dlalogo k 10 ’ (1642), and a second setting of St. 
John’s narrative, ' mit 6 Vocal- und 6 Instru- 
mentalstimmen sampt einer vocal-capella k 5 
einfaltigst pro ohoro remoto and dem Choro 
pro organo k 4 gesetzt in stylo recitativo * 
(i.c. oratorio) (1643). The last is remarkable 
especiaUy for an elaborate orchestral scheme 
which distinguishes the characters by particular 
accompanying instruments ; the Evangelist 
(tenor) by two fagotti (or viole da gamba) and 
two ‘ Pandoren * (an instrument of the lute 
family) ; Christ (bass> by two violins and two 
lutes. Into each of his three Parts also, 
borrowing a term used by Schiitz in his Weih^ 
nacht^-Oratoriunif Selle introduces an ^Inter- 
medium ’ (Intermezzo). The first, in nine 
parts, is a setting of Isaiah liii. 4 ff. and follows 
Christ’s question, * Wherefore smi test thou met * 
The second, also in nine parts, on Psalm xxii. 1, 
follows ‘ We have a law, and by our law he 
ought to die.’ The third, a Choral concerto 
on the melody ‘ 0 Lamm Gottes unschuldig,* 
for chorus and organ, concludes the work. 

In the year following Selle’s death, Thomas 
Strutius, organist in Danzig, produced (1664) a 
sotting of St. Matthew’s text, the MS. of which 
has not survived. Scored for strings and in 
four ‘ Acts,’ the work included eight Chorals, 
tour of which were sot as arias, three as five- 
part choruses, and one {* Erbarm dich mein, 0 
Herre Gott ’) for solo, chorus, organ and viole. 
They began and ended the work and followed 
Chnst’s institution of the Holy Supper, Peter’s 
denial, tlio death of Judas, and other inoi- 
dents, the last-named being aocompanied by a 
‘viorstimmig-bebenden (tremolo) Saitenspiel.’ 
In some of these innovations Strutius anticipated 
Johann SebaHtiani (1622-83), who introduced 
(1672) into his St. Matthew Passion a number 
of Chorals as descant solos with strings and 
coTitinuo accoinpaniinent deliberately ‘zur Er- 
weekung niohrer Devotion ’ in the congregation. 
The coiitmuo accompanies the Evangelist, and 
Christ’s utterances are supported by strings, as 
in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. The conven- 
tional CondnsiQ is preceded by a short (17 bans) 
Interlude for 4 viole and corUinito : 



SebastiaDi*s work marks the transition of 
the Passion into its oratorio form. Its char* 
aoteristics were repeated in the Passions of 
Johann Theile (1646-1 724) and Johann Valentin 
Meder (1649-1719) ; and in 1721 Johann Kuh- 
nau (1666-1722), Inch’s immediate predecessor 
at St. Thomas’, brought the oratorio form to 
Leipzig with his St. Mark Passion, superseding 
Walther’s version, which for so many genera- 
tions had been sung there. 

Thb Passion Obatobxo. — Meanwhile, the in- 
fluence of Italian art deflected Passion music 
from the traditions which so long had governed 
it. Early in the 18th century a new libretto 
found favour which rejected literal Bible 
text, substituted a rhymed paraphrase, and 
insinuated lyrical stanzas of reflective com- 
mentary. Erdmann Neumeister’s first cycle of 
cantata texts ( 1 7(X)) led the way. He defined a 
oantata as *' a fragment of Opera,’ and Johann 
Adolf Scheibe, in ^^KritiseJurMusikus of 1737, 
distinguished the oantata £rom the oratorio only 
in the more dramatic purpose of the latter ; the 
oratorio from the opera only in the surround- 
ings in which it was performed. In their 
Italian development, in fact, the two differed 
only in the topics that inspired them. The 
Hamburg critic, Johann Mattheson, insisted 
(1739) that ‘ An oratorio is merely a sacred 
opera.* Therefore, if it was inevitable that the 
Passion story should be treated as an oratorio 
of the Italian type, circumstances ordained that 
the experiment should be made at Hamburg, 
where, in 1678, Johann Adam Reinken and 
others established an opera-house to produce 
the new art form. In view of tht imminent 
appearance of the opei'»tic Passion, il w. signi- 
ficant that the Hamburg Opera opened a 
Biblical subject, Theile’s ‘ Adam and E\* ’ 
whose production required the services of s 
viaitre de ballet ! It was followed bv * Michal und 
David* (1679). ‘Esther’ (1680), * Kain und 
Abel ’ (1689), and otliers. 

In 1704 the Passion succumbed to the popular 
inclination to dramatise Biblical stories, in a 
setting by Reinhard Reiser (1674-1739) of 
Christian Friedrich Hunold-Menantcs’s Der 
blyiige und sUrbende Jeaua, an * Oratorio musi- 
calisch gesetzt,’ The libretto, rhymed through- 
out, contained no Chorals, and dispensed with 
the Biblical narrative. The author cast the 
work in the form of three cantatas or ‘ Solilo- 
quia * : the Lamentations of Mary Magdalene ; 
the Tears of Peter ; the Love-song of Zion’s 
Daughter, a character adopted later by Brockea, 
Piconder and Bach. Its theatrical music and 
the elimination of the Bible narrative invited 
grave displeasure and even public condemna- 
tion by one of the Hamburg clergy. It found 
imitators, however, in Johann Ulrich Konig’s 
Trdnth unUr dem Kreuxf, Jeau^ to which Reiser 
put music in 1711 ; Johann Georg Seobaoh’s 
Der Uidende und aUrbende Jeaua, published al 
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Gotha in 1714 ; Joachim Beccau's Heilige 
Fasterdustt oder das Leyden und Sterben unseres 
Heilandes Jem Christ (1719); Johann Philipp 
Kafer’s Der leidende und sterbendeJestts (1719 ) ; 
and Benjamin Neukirch’s Der minende Peirus 1 
(1721), in the libretto of which actually stage 
directions were printed to assist the listener 
mentally to dramatise its episodes. 

Bach. — The flippant tone of these operatic 
texts stirred a reaction, which declared itself 
first in Posters St. John Passion, set to music 
by Handel in 1704. Tt reinstated the Evan- 
gelist and the Bible text, though the libretto 
otherwise was not without blemish. In 1712 
Barthold Hinrich Brockes, a member of the 
Hamburg Council, VTote a Passion text which 
avoided the more glaring indecencies of Hunold- 
Menantes's, and obtained remarkable popularity 
among composers. Brockes’s Passion, Der fiir 
die Siinden der Wdt gemarterte und sterbende I 
Jesus, is rhymed throughout. After an open- 
ing chorus, the text begins with a versified I 
rendering of the institution of the Holy Supper ! 
as narrated by St, Matthew xxvi. 26 ; 

RecU. 

* AIs Jesus nun zu Tlschc sasso, 

Und £r das Osterlamm, das BUd von seinem Tod. 
Mit selnen Jungern asse, 

Nahm £r das Brod ; 

Und wie Kr es dem Hdchsten dankend brach. 

Gab £r es ihnen hln und sprach : 

Jesus 

Das ist mein Leib : kommt, nehmet, esset, 

Damit Ihi meiuer nlcht vergesset.‘ 

Christ’s agony on the Mount of Olives follows, 
and is freely treated by the librett^t; the 
Saviour’s * Thy will be done ’ is parodied in a 
four-line stanza as an aria. The Evangelist in- 
terpolates a picture of the Saviour’s distress : 

‘ Das bange Herz flng an so stark zu klopf sn, 

Bass blutge Schweiss in ungezahlten Tiopfen 

Aus seinen Adem drang.' 

Judas’s act of betrayal follows : 

Judas 

*Nimm, Rabbi, diesen Euss von mir. 

JESUS 

Mein Freund, sag I warum kommst du hier? ' 
Peter denounces the betrayer in a vigorous 
aria and, after the Saviour’s rebuke, proclaims 
his resolution to follow his Master : 

‘Hler ist Petrus ohne Schwert. 

Lasst, was Jesus widerffthrt, 

Mir auch widerfahren/ 

The scene of Peter’s cowardly denial, Christ’s 
appearance before Caiaphas, His trial by Pilate, 
condemnation, crucifixion and burial are told 
with severe compression of the Bible text, but 
with a wealth of lyrical commentary and pic- 
torial detail in recitative and aria. The 
‘ Daughter of Zion ’ and ‘ The Faithful ’ are 
prominent throughout, as in Picander’s later 
texts, and five h 3 rmn-stanza 8 voice the emotion 
of the * Christian Church.’ If turgid and lack- 
ing in taste, the libretto, as a whole, is vivid and 


pictorial. Keiser, Telemann, Mattheson, Han* 
del, and more than twenty other composers set 
it within fifteen years of its appearance ; Bach 
himself borrowed some of its lyrics for his 
St. John Passion. 

Thus when, on the eve of his settlement at 
Leipzig, Bach turned to the composition of 
Passion music, he found it divorced from its 
traditions, a compound of old and new forms, 
ideas, materials : sacred and secular in juxta- 
position, the apparatus of Italian oratorio, 
operatic, non-ecclesiastical, and the Bible text 
with congregational Chorals. It was his indi- 
vidual achievement to assimilate these incon- 
gruities. Accepting the Neumeister libretto 
for the Passion, as for the cantata, he reinstated 
the Bible narrative ; infused a spiritual inten- 
tion into the secular forms — aria and recita- 
tive — which the Passion had borrowed from 
the oratorio ; and reconciled the Choral with 
its context, to knit together and elevate the 
whole. In a task that was beyond Handel’s 
ability, Bach triumphed as much by the simple 
piety of his character as by the splendour of his 
technique. Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of his St. John Passion (1723) the Hamburg 
operatic Passion receded to the background, 
disappeared from North Germany during his 
lifetime, and survived elsewhere only where 
Italian influence prevailed. 

The earliest catalogue of Bach’s composi- 
tions, published in 1754, four years after his 
death, enumerates among his unprinted works, 

‘ Fiinf Passionem, worunter eine zweychorige 
befindlich ist.* Forkel repeated the statement 
half a century later (1802). It is probable, 
however, that Bach composed no more than 
four, of which the scores of two and portions of 
the music of a third alone are extant. The 
earliest of them, the Bt. John Passion, was 
written at Cothen and produced at Leipzig on 
Good Friday 1723, shortly before Bach’s in- 
duction as cantor. The significance of its 
libretto, whose construction may Oe attributed 
to Bach himself, is in its deliberate restoration 
of the Bible text, the comparative lack of 
lyrical material, and the prominence of Choral 
stanzas. Of its twelve lyrical numbers only 
three are original, and eight of the remainder 
are more or less borrowed from Brockes's text. 
Two years later (1725) Bach’s literary collabora- 
tor, Christian Friedrich Henrici (Picander), 
published a Passion, Vber den leidenden Jesus, 
rhymed and otherwise closely modelled upon 
Brockes’s text. The Bible narrative is stated in 
the same meagre outline. Chorals are almost 
entirely excluded, and the personality of the 
Saviour is but faintly sketched. It cannot have 
satisfied Bach ; but, at the outset of his T^eipzig 
caioer, he may have been willing to please his 
constituents with a Passion of the popular type. 
Four years later (1729) he produced the St. 
I Matthew Passion, whose libretto^ by Picander, 
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rylearly had been prepared under Bach’s direc- 
tion. It combines the characteristics of the 
Oratorio Passion and Passion Oratorio : the 
Bible text, Chorals, and ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere of the one, the lyrical apparatus, textual 
and musical, of the other, harmonised by a mind 
intensely alert to the dramatic significance of 
the story but controlled by a religious senti- 
ment deep but critical. The work is unap- 
proachable, a masterpiece, dramatic but essen- 
tially devotional. Two years later (1731) 
Picandor published a St. Mark Passion which 
was performed on Good Friday in that year. 
Inferior to its predecessor, it is upon the same 
literary design, and Bach put it to music, part 
of which survives in the *Trauer-Ode’ (cf. 
Baoh). a few years after Bach’s death, Breit- 
kopf s 1761 Catalogue attributed to him a St. 
Luke Passion, published as his in B.-G. Jhrg. 
xlv. (2), in 1898. But, like the score of 
Handel’s setting of Brockes’s text, the MS. is 
only partly Bach’s autograph. The work is 
probably of North German origin. 

Bach’s Passions were performed on Good 
Fridays at Vespers, alternately in St. Thomas’ 
and St. Nicholas’ Churches, Leipzig. Such per- 
formances dated from 1721, when for the first 
time a Passion of the Oratorio type — Johann 
Kuhnau’s St. Mark Passion — was produced. 
Bach’s St. John Passion (1723) was the second 
or third ^ of the series, and was sung at St. 
Thomas’. The prescribed ceremonial was as 
follows: The bells were rung at 1,16 p.m. At 
1.45 Johann Bbschenstein’s hymn, ‘ Da Jesus 
an dein Kreuze stund,’ was sung. The first 
part of the Passion followed, and concluded 
with the hymn ‘ O Lamm Gottes unschuldig,* 
After the sermon, preceded by the hymn ‘ Herr 
Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend,’ the second part 
of the Passion was performed, followed by 
Jakobus Callus’s Motet, ‘ Ecce qi^omodo moritur 
Justus.’ The Passion (Collect was intoned, 
Martin Rinkart’s hymn ‘ Nun danket alle Gott ’ 
was sung, and the service concluded with the 
Blessing. 

Later Passions. — Since Bach’s death (1760) 
the Passion has been treaUjd by composers 
cither in cantata or oratorio form, using the 
latter word in its modern meaning ; none has 
adventured to meet Bach upon his own ground. 
His son, C. P. E. Bach, wrote two Passions for 
Hamburg use (1787, 1788) (cf. Bach, C. P. E.), 
and his kinsman, Johann Ernst Bach (1722-77), 
composed a ‘ Passionsoratorium ’ (published in 
D.D.T. Bd. 48). Graun's *Der Tod Jesu’ (1756) 
alone has challenged the popularity of Bach’s 
Passions in Germany. The other most important 
works inspired by the Passion are Haydn’s * Die 

1 The CuKtoK RorI does not mention n pcrformence in 1722, and 
atates speolAciUlv that the first perforraanoa In St. Nicholas’ — whoae 
turn it was in 17‘J»— place in 1724. Bach very reluctantly 
bowed to authority In holding the aervice there in that year ; he 
complained titot the acnftwf m nfta ftrtu wu inadequate. The evidmee 
|olnlJMto hie own Pftisloaa bayinff been always performed in St. 


sieben Worte am Kreuze’ (1785), Beethoven’s 
‘ Christus am Olberg * (1803), Spohr’s ‘ Des 
Heilands letzte Stunden ’ (1835), and Lorenzo 
Perosi’s ‘ La Passione di Jesu CJristo, secondo 
San Marco ’ (1807). Their popularity in 
England requires mention of Stainer’s ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ (1887), Lee Williams’s ‘Gethsemane’ 
(1892), and Arthur Somervell’s ‘ The Passion of 
Christ’. (1914). 
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PASTA, Giuditta (6. Como, near Milan, 
1798 ; d. there, Apr. 1, 1865), came of a Jewish 
family named Negri. She is said to have 
received her first instruction from the maestro 
di cappella at Como, Bartolomeo Lotti ; but^ 
at the ago of 15, she was admitted into the 
Conservatoire at Milan, under Asiolo. Her 
voice was then heavy and strong, but unequal 
and very hard to manage ; she never, in fact, 
succeeded in producing certain notes without 
some dilficulty ; and, even in the zenith of her 
pow'ers, there still remained a slight veil which 
was not dissipated until she had sung through 
CL few scenes of an opera. 

In 1815 she loft the Conservatorio ; and, 
after trying her first theatrical steps on an 
amateur stage, she made her debut in the 
theatres of Brescia, Parma and Leghorn, and 
later in Paris. A year later, 1816, she and her 
husband, Pasta, a tenor, were engaged by 
Ayrton, at a salaiy of £400 (together) for the 
season, for the King’s Theatre. She appeared 
Jan. 11, 1817, in Cimarosa’s ‘Penelope’ and 
other roles without obtaining success. 

The young singer, how’cver, did not despair. 
Though her voice was rebellious and her style 
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as yet quite unfinished, she had many ad- 
vantages even then which promised future 
excellence as the reward of unremitting and 
laborious study. Below the middle height, her 
figure was, nevertheless, very wed propor- 
tioned ; she had a noble head with fine features, 
a high forehead, dark and expressive eyes, and 
a beautiful mouth. The dignity of her face, 
form and natural gestures fitted her eminently 
for tragedy, for which she was not wanting in 
the necessary lire and energy. 

Having returned to Italy, she meditated 
seriously on the causes of her ill success, and 
studied for some time with Scappa. In 1819 
she appeared at Venice, with marked effect ; 
and this first success was repeated at Rome and 
Milan, in that year and the next. In the 
autumn of 1821 she first attracted the atten- 
tion of the Parisian public at the * Italiens ’ ; 
but it was after singing at Verona, during the 
congress of 1822, that she returned to Paris, 
where she at length became suddenly famous, 
and excited the wildest enthusiasm. Her 
voice, a splendid soprano, extending from the 
low A to the highest I), even then was not 
absolutely free from imperfection ; but the 
individuality of her impersonations, and the 
peculiar and penetrating expression of her 
singing, made the severest critics forget any 
faults of production in the sympathy and 
emotion she irresistibly created. She con- 
tinued, however, to work, to study and to 
triumph over her harsh and rebellious organ by 
these moans. ‘ Though but a moderate 
musician,’ says Fetis, ‘she instinctively under- 
stood that the kind of ornaments which had 
been introduced by Rossini could only rest a 
claim for novelty on their supporting har- 
mony * ; and she therefore invented the em- 
bellishments in arpeggio which were afterwards 
carried to a still Wghor pitch of excellence by 
Malibran. On Apr. 24, 1824, Pasta reappeared 
in London in * Otello,’ and had another en- 
thusiastic success, which she followed up with 

* Tanoredi,’ * Romeo * and ‘ Serairamide.’ In 
Aug. 1827 she sang at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, appearing nine times at 100 guineas 
for each performance. 

She then went to Italy and played at Trieste, 
and at Naples, where Pacini wrote ‘ Niobe * 
for her. The Neapolitans failed to recognise 
her full merits, but she was better appreciated 
at Bologna, Milan, Vienna and Verona. At 
Milan, Bellini wrote for her the ‘ Sonnambula * 
(1831) and ‘Norma* (1832). 

From Juno to Sept. 1833, Pasta and Bellini 
were together in London, and in 1833 and 
1834 she was once more at Paris, singing in 

* Sonnambula ’ and ‘ Anna Bolena.’ Now, for 
the first time, her voice seemed to have lost 
something of its beauty and truth ; her in- 
tonation had become very uncertain, and she 
sang flat sometimes through the whole of an 


opera. But her dramatic talent, far from being 
impaired, was even more remarkable than ever. 

Once more in Italy, Pasta reappeared in a 
few of her famous rdles at some of the chief 
theatres, spending every summer at the beauti- 
ful villa which she had bought in 1829 near the 
Lake of Como, where she gave herself up to the 
delights of cultivating a magnificent garden. 

Pasta sang again in Engknd in 1837 ; but 
her voice was nearly gone. In 1840, though 
so long retired from the stage, she accepted an 
offer of 200,000 frs. to sing at St. Petersburg ; 
but it would have been better for her reputation 
as a singer had she refused it. The same may 
be said of her last visit to London, in 1850, 
when she only appeared twice in public. 

Madame Pasta was said to have had only 
one child, a daughter ; but she had a son also, 
whom she mentions in a letter ^ to the Prin- 
cess Belgiojoso, her * Carissima Teresa.’ She 
! had some pupils, of whom Parodi was the most 
I distinguished. This great singer died at her 
, villa on the Lake of Como, 
i j. M. ; addn. w. H. o. v. 

I PASTERWITZ, Geoeo (6. Bierhiitten, 

, Diocese of Passau, June 7, 1730 ; d, Krems- 
miuister, Jan. 26, 1803), received his educa- 
tion chiefly in the Benedictine Abbey of 
Kremsmimster, in Upper Austria, where music 
was zealously cultivated. He afterwards 
studied at Salzburg, and had lessons in counter- 
point from Johann Ernst Eberlin, Kapellmeister 
to the Archbishop of Salzburg. He took the 
monastic vows in Kremsmiinster, and was or- 
dained priest in 1755, devoting himself for a 
while almost exclusively to music. His chief 
models were Fux, Caldara and Eberlin. From 
1767-82 he was Kapellmeister to the Abbey, 
and was also largely employed in other educa- 
tional work. From 178^96 he lived chiefly at 
Vienna as Agent for the Abbey, and enjoyed 
friendly intercourse with Haydn, Mozart, 
Salieri and Albrechtsberger. I^veral of h's 
masses were performed at St. Stephen’s and 
the Imperial Chapel. His works, published by 
himself, were all instrumental, and consist of 
eight Fugues, according to the order of the 
Church Tones, described as being either for 
the organ or the clavicembalo, op. 1, dedicated 
to the Abb4 Stadler; eight Fugues, op. 2, 
dedicated to Salieri ; eight Fugues, op. 3, 
dedicated to the Baron van Swioton ; * 300 
Themata und Versetten zum pr&ambuliron und 
fugiren mit orgel oder clavier,’ op. 4. A 
R^uiem Mass of his was afterwards printed 
at Munich, but an enormous quantity of his 
church music remains in MS. at Kremsmiinster ; 
also various works for the theatre. His fugues 
are of the light and pleasing order, rather than 
suited for the organ. E. von Werra has edited 
three in his organ book. j. it. M. 

PASTICCIO, Hterally * a pie,* a species of 

1 Fomurij in the poueulon ol th« irritor. 
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jyrio drama composed of airs, duets and other 
movements, selected from different operas and 
grouped together, not in accordance with their 
original intention, but in such a manner as to 
provide a mixed audience with the greatest 
possible number of favourite airs in sucoession. 

It is not at all necessary that the movements 
contained in a pasticcio should all be by the same 
composer.^ During the greater part of the 18th 
century, when the pasticcio enjoyed its highest 
degree of popularity, some of the greatest mas- 
ters then living patronised it openly, and ap- 
parently without any feeling of reluctance. 

In early times it was a very common custom 
to mention the name of the librettist of an 
opera upon the public announcement of its 
performance, without that of the composer ; 
and it seems exceedingly probable that when 
this was done, more than one composer was 
concerned, and the work was, in reality, a 
pasticcio. We know that Caccini contributed 
some of the music to Peri’s ‘ Euridice ’ in the 
year 1000, though his name does not appear 
upon the title-page ; and that as early as 1646 
a genuine pasticcio was performed, at Naples, 
under the title of ‘ Amor non a legge,’ with 
music by several different composers, of whose 
names not one has been recorded. Such cases, 
however, are much rarer in the 17th century 
than in that which followed, and serve only 
to show how the practice of writing these 
compound operas originated. 

Perhaps the most notable pasticcio on record 
is ‘ Muzio Sccvola,’ of which, in the year 1721, 
Filippo Mattoi composed the first act, Giovanni 
Maria Bononcini the second, and Handel the 
third. Each composer prepared a complete 
overture to his own share of the work ; and 
ea<!h, of course, did his best to outshine the 
efforts of his rivals ; yet the opera survived 
very few representations, notwithstanding the 
eclat which attended its production ; and it 
was never afterwards revived. 

In the year 1746 Gluck produced at the 
King’s Theatre, in the Haymarkot, a pasticcio, 
called ‘ Piramo o Tisbe,’ in which he introduced 
all his own most successful airs. (8ee Opera..) 

Tlie leading principle of the Pasticcio has 
been frequently introduced into English operas, 
more especially those of the older school. The 
‘ Beggar’s Opera * will occur to the reader as a 
notable instance of its application. But it must 
be remembered that in operas of this class the 
music is often only of an incidental character, 
and the objection to the system is, therefore, far 
less serious than in the case of Italian operas of 
«{he same, or oven earlier, date. The ephemeral 
‘ musical comedies ’ of our own day are generally 
the work of several composers or compilers, 
and so bear a certain analogy to the pasticcio 
above described. w. s. R., rev. 

* fn 1780 a PoRtiedo called ' L’Ape ’ was produced at '^letma, in 
irhtoh no leaa than twelve oomposers were repreeented. (P^bl. 
ItoiaH in London, p. 76, note.) 
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PASTON, Edward, a 16th-century English 
musician, music-master of Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. ; col- 
lected and (?) wrote in Italian lute tablature, 
several boo^ of lute pieces, including some of 
his own composition (Q.-L.). 

PASTORALE. (1) A dramatic composition 
or opera, the subject of which is generally of a 
legendary and pastoral character. Pastorales 
had their origin in Italy, where, at the time of 
the Renaissance, the study of the Eclogues of 
Theocritus and Virgil led to thestage representa- 
tion of pastoral dramas such as Politian’s ‘ Favola 
di Orfeo,’ which was played at Mantua in 1472. 
The popularity of these dramatic pastorales 
spread from Italy to Franco and Spain, and 
eventually to Germany ; but it is principally 
in France that they were set to music, and 
became of importance as precursors of the opera. 
In Apr. 1669 ‘ La Pastorale en musique,’ the 
words by the Abbe Perrin, the music byCambert, 
was performed at Issy, at the house of M. de 
Lahaye, and proved so successful that the same 
authors wrote another similar work, ‘ Pom one,’ 
which was played in public with great suc( oss, 
Mar. 19, 1671. These two pastorales are gener- 
ally considered as the earliest French operas. 
The pastorale, owing to the weakness of its plot, 
was peculiarly suited for the displays of ballet 
and spectacle which were so much in vogue at 
the French court, and examples of this stylo 
of composition exist by nearly aU the French 
composers before the Great Revolution. Lully’s 
‘ Acis et Galathee ’ (‘ Pastorale heroique mise 
en musique ’) is perhaps one of his finest com- 
positions. Mattheson {VoUkommener KapdU 
nmster)t with his passion for classifying, 
divides pastorales into tho very obvious cate- 
gories of comic and tragic, and gives some quaint 
directions for treating subjects in a pastoral 
manner. Tho pastorale must not be confounded 
with the pastourelle, which was an irregulai 
form of poetry popular in France in tho 12tli 
and 13th centuries. 

(2) Any instrumental or vocal composition in 
6-8, 9-8 or 12-8 time (whether on a ^one bass 
or not), which assumes a pastoral character bj^ 
its imitation of the simple sounds and melody 
of a shepherd’s pipe. The Musette and the 
Siciliana are both ‘ pastoral ’ forms ; tho former 
is of a slower tempo, and the latter contaim 
fewer dotted quavers. ‘ Ho shall feed his flock’ 
and the ‘ Pastoral Symphony ’ in the ‘ Messiah 
are both in 12-8, and so is the Pastoral Sin- 
fonia which begins the second part of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio. Other examples of this 
class of composition are the first movement 
of Bach’s Pastorale for organ (B.-G. xxxviii. 
p. 136), and the air ‘ Pour Bertha moi je 
soupire * in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophete.’ The 
* Sonnambula* was originally entitled ‘dramma 
pastorale.’ w. B. s. 

PASTORAL OBOE, see Shepherd’s Pipe. 
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PASTORAL SYMPHONY. ‘ Sinfonia Pm- 
torale, No. 6/ is the title of the published 
score of Beethoven’s sixth symphony, in F, 
op. 68 (Breitkopf & H&rtel, May 1826). 

The autograph, in possession of the Baron 
van Kattondyke, of Arnheim, bears the follow- 
ing inscription in Beethoven’s own writing : 

‘ Sinfi* 6 ta. Da Luigi van Beethoven. An- 
genehme heitre Empflndungen wclche bey der 
Ankunft aiif dem Lande iin Menschcn erwa — Alio 
ma non troppo — Niclit ganz geschwind — ^N.B. die 
deutschen tlberschriften schieiben sie alle in die 
erste Violin! — Sinfonie von Ludwig van Beethoven * ; 

or, in English : 

*6th Symphony, by Luigi van Beethoven. The 
pleasant, cheerful feelings, which arise in man on 
arriving in the country — Alio ma non troppo — not 
too fast — N.B. [this is to the copyist] the German 
titles are all to be written in the first-violin part — 
Symphony by Ludwig van Beethoven.’ 

Besides the ‘ titles ’ referred to in this in- 
scription, which are engraved in the first violin 
part, on the back of the title-page, Beethoven 
has given two indications of his intentions — 
(1) on the programme of the first performance, 
Dec. 22, 1808, and (2) on the printed score. 
We give the three in parallel columns : 


Spirituel at Vienna, given by Hanslick (Con- 
certwestn in Wien, p. 189). 

The titles of the movements were curiously 
anticipated by Knecht (g'.v.), more than tw'enty 
years earlier, ,in a ‘ Portrait musical de la 
Nature.* 

The symphony was first played in London 
at a concert given for the benefit of Mrs. 
Vaughan, at Hanover Square Rooms, May 27, 
1811. On Apr. 14, 1817, it first appears in the 
programmes of the Philliarmonic Society. ^ On 
three occasions attempts W’ere made to turn 
the symphony into a stagc-pk'ce. At Bochsa’s 
benefit at the Haymarkot (June 22, 1829) ; at 
Dusseldorf, in Feb. 1863, by the Artists’ Club, 
‘ Der Malkasten ’ ; and at Drury Lane, Jan. .30, 
1864, it was given with scenery, and in the 
two English performances, with action also. 

G. 

PATERSON & SONS, one of the most im- 
portant among the Scottish music-publishers. 
The business was started in 1819 by Robert 
Paterson, Mortimer & Co., at 18 North Bridge, 
Edinburgh, who in the following year removed 
to No. 61 in the same street. In 1826 the firm 


Firxt Violin Part. 

Pastoral Sinfonie oder Krinnerungen an 
das Landleben (Ine^r Ausdruck der £mp- 
flndnng als Mahlerey) 

1. Allegro lua non luolto Erwacheo hel* 
terer Empftndun en liey der Ankunft auf 
dem Lande. 

2. Andante two moto. Scene am Back 

3 Allegro. LoatlKes, Zusamnienseyn der 
Landleute. 

4. Allegro. Gewlttcr. Htunn. 

0. Allegretto. Hlrtengeeong. Frohetind 
dankbare QefOble nach dem Btnrm. 


Proframma of Concert, Dee. 22, 180B. 

Pastoral Symphonte <No. mehr Aus- 
druck der Empfindnng ala Malercy. 

lates Stuck. Angenehnie Emphndungen, 
u'elche l>ey der Ankunft auf dem Lande Im 
Menschcn erwachen. 

‘.tes MtOck. Scene am Bach. 

Stes Stuck. Lusttges Beysammenseyn der 
Landleute ; fAlit ein 

4t«a Stuck Donner tmd Sturm; in trelches 
elnf&llt 

5te<« Stuck. Wohllb&tlge, mit Dank an 
die Ootthelt rerhundene QefUlile n ^h dem 
Sturm. 


Printed Score. 

Sinfonia Pasiurale, No. 0. 

Era acben heilerer Emplludimgen l>ey der 
Ankunft auf deiu I.ande. AJI*> ma non 
troppo. 

Scene am Bach. Andante motto moto. 
Lustiges Zusammenseya dcr Landleute. 
Allegro. 

Oewitter. Sturm. Allegro, 
lilrtengcaang Probe und dankbare Oe- 
fUhle nacb dem Sturm. Allegretto. 


Pastoral Symphony or Becol ections of 
eoimtry life. (More expression of feeing 
than painting ) 

1. Allegro ma non molto. The awakening 
of cheerful feelings on aiTi> Ing in the 
country 

2. Andante con moto. Scene at the brook. 

3. Allegro Merry me ting of country 
folk. 

4. Allegro. Thunderstorm, tempest. 

6. Allegretto. Song of the shejiherds. 
Oiad <.nd thankful feelings after the storm. 


Pastoral Symphony (No. 6) more expres- 
sion of feeling than painting. 

let piece. The pleasant feelings aroused 
in the heart on arriiing in the country. 

‘2iid piece. Scene at the lirook. 

3rd piece Jovial assemblage of country 
Mk, Intermpted b> 

4th piece. Tbunderstorm, Interrupted by 
6tb piece. Fleaaurable feelinga after the 
storm, mixed with gratitude to tiod. 


Sinfonia Pastorale, No. C. 

The awakening of cheerful feelings on ar- 
riving in the country. Alio ma non troppo. 
Scene at the brook. Andante molto moto. 
Merry meeting of i ouitlry folk. Allegro. 
Thunderstorm, tempest. Allegro. 

Song of the sbepherds UUd and thankful 
feelings after the storm. Allegretto. 


A book of sketches for the first movement, 
now in the British Museum, is inscribed ‘ Sin- 
fonie oaracteristica. Die Erinnerungen von dem 
Landleben * ; with a note to the effect that ’ the 
hearer is to be allowed to find out the situations 
for himself ’ — ‘ Man iiberl&sst dem Zuhorer siob 
selbst die Situationen auszufinden.’ 

The work was composed in the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, in the wooded meadows between 
Heiligenstadt and Grinzing, in the summer of 
1808, at the same time with the Symphony in 
C minor. The two were each dedicate to the 
same two persons. Prince Lobkowitz and the 
Count Rasoumowsky; their opus numbers follow 
one another, and so closely were the two con- 
nected that at the first performance — ^in the 
Theater an der Wien, Dec. 22, 1808~their 
numbers were interchanged, the Pastoral being 
called * No. 6 ’ and the C minor ‘ No. 6.* This 
confusion lasted as late as 1820, as is shown 
bv the list of performances of tf • Concert 


went to 43 Hanover Street, when by the advent 
of Peter Walker Roy it became Paterson & Roy. 
Under this last name it existed until the death 
of Roy in 1850, when Paterson’s sons took share 
in the business, and the house traded under tht 
name Paterson & Sons. Before 1837 the firm 
had removed to 27 George Street ; later a depot 
was opened in Castle Street, Berneie Street, 
London. Branches were at different times 
started in other parts of Scotland, at Glasgow, 
1857 ; Perth, 1804; Ayr, 1868; Dundee, 1882; 
Dumfries, 1886; Paisley, 1887; Kilmarnock, 
1892, and later, at Aberdeen, Oban, and other 
places. 

The original Robert Paterson died in 1869, 
when his second son, Rol)ert Roy Paterson 
(6. 1830 ; d. Dec. 3, 1903), became senior 
partner. The latter was a skilful performer on 
several instruments and did much to advance 

> Beethoven wid Mi Bine BymphonUe, by Sir G. Qrav* 

D. 323, aoto. 
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music in Scotland (see sketch of life and portrait 
in Mu 8, T.t Jan. 1904). 

Robert E. Stirling Paterson, grandson of the 
founder, succeeded to his father’s position. 

The firm is distinguished for its great issue 
of Scottish music of all kinds, which includes 
reprints of standard editions of Scottish songs, 
etc. F. K. 

PATEY, Janet Monach, nU Whytock 
( 6. London, May 1, 1842; d, Feb. 28, 1894). Her 
father was a native of Glasgow. She received 
instruction in singing from John Wass, and 
made her first api)earance in public at a very 
early age, at the Town Hall, Birmingham. 
She became a member of Henry Leslie’s Choir, 
and afterwards received further instruction 
from Mrs. Sims Reeves and Pinsuti. In 1866 
she was engaged by Lemmens for a provincial 
concert tour. In 1866 she was married to 
J. G. Patey (2), and sang at the Worcester 
Festival of that year. From that time her 
reputation continued to increase, until in 1870, 
on the retirement of Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
she succeeded to her position as leading con- 
tralto concert-singer, and as such sang in all 
the principal new works. In the part of 
Blanche of Dovan, in Maefarren’s * Lady of the 
Lake,’ she developed an amount of dramatic 
power for which her admirers had not given her 
credit. 

In 1871 she started on a concert tour in 
America with Edith Wynne, Cummings, 
Santley, and her husband, and enjoyed great 
success. In 1876 she sang with her usual 
success at the Cirque des Champs Elys^es, 
Paris, in French, in four performances of the 
‘ Messiah,’ on the invitation of Lamoureux, and 
under his direction. Also on Jan. 31 of the 
same year she sang in English * 0 rest in the 
Lord,’ at the concert of the Conservatoire, i;vith 
such effect that she was re-engaged for the next 
concert, Feb. 7, when she more than confirmed 
the previous imprt^ssion. In commemoration 
of this the directors presented her with a medal 
bearing the dates of the concerts, a compliment 
rarely accorded by that body to any singer. 
On Mar. 15, 1881, when Lamoureux gave his 
first concert in England at St. James’s Hall, 
she sang Godard’s scena * Aurore,’ and in 
Berlioz’s Duo Nocturne from ‘ Beatrice et 
Benedict ’ with Mme. Brunet-Lafleur, who had 
sung with her previously in the ‘ Messiah ’ at 
Paris. In 1890 and 1891 she sang on tour in 
Australia, and on her return appeared, Oct. 11, 
1891, at the Crystal Palace. Intending to 
retire, she undertook a farewell tour, but it 
was brought to a tragic close by her sudden 
death. She had sung at the Albert Hall, 
Sheffield, the previous evening, and after sing- 
ing ‘ The Banks of Allan Water,* in response 
to an encore, fainted as she left the platform, 
dying at her hotel next morning, without re- 
gaining consciousness. Mme. Patey possessed 


'a magnificent contralto . . . produced with mar- 
vellous art . . . the real contralto, such as one 
admired formerly in Mesdames Piaaroni, Brambilla, 
and Aiboni * (L‘Art Musical). O, 

(2) John Geobge (b. Stonehouse, Devon- 
shire, 1835 ; d. Falmouth, Doc. 4, 1901h 
husband of the above, son of a clergyman, was 
educated for medicine, but abandoned it for 
music. His voice was a baritone ; he studied 
at Paris and Milan, made his first appearance, 
Oct. 11, 1858, at Drury Lane, as Plunkett, in 
an English version of * Martha,’ and sang for 
several seasons in English opera at Covent 
Garden and Her Majesty’s, creating parts in 
‘Robin Hood’ (Oct. 10, 1860), ‘La Heine 
Topaze ’ (Dec. 26, 1860), * Puritan’s Daughter* 
(Nov. 30, 1861), ‘ Lily of Killarney ’ (Feb. 8, 
1862), etc. He also sang in Italian opera at 
the Lyceum in 1861, and was frequently heard 
in oratorio and concerts. He accompanied his 
wife on her American and Australian tours. 
He retired in 1888, and entered into partnership 
with Willis as a music-publisher. A. c. 

PATIFJO, Carlos (17th cent.), Spanish com- 
poser, first heard of in 1632, when he received 
a sum of money from John IV. of Portugal. In 
the following year (in which another grant was 
made to him % John IV.) he was appointed to 
the Chapel Royal, as assistant director under 
Matias Romero. He is said to have died about 
1683; but tliis is improbable, seeing that the 
Benedictus for the funeral of Philip II. (1599) is 
attributed to him. His works include incidental 
music to plays and church compositions. MSS. 
exist at Madrid (Bibl. Municipal, Benedictus ; 
Bibl. Nac., 4 choruses from plays {?),4 v. ; also in 
Pizarro MS., M. 1262 ; Saragossa, Catedral do 
N.S. del Pilar (villancicos for Christmas and 
Epiphany) ; Seville (Letania, 8 v.) ; Berlin 
(villancico, 3 v.). Eslava printed a Mass for 
8 V. in two choirs. j. B. T. 

PATON, Maby Anne (6. Edinburgh, Oct. 
1802 ; d, Bulcliffe Hall, Chapelt horpe, July 21, 
1864), daughter of George Paton, writing- 
master in the High School of Edinburgh. 
From a very early age she manifested a 
capacity for music, and when little more than 
4 years old learned to play the harp, piano- 
forte and violin. She came, indeed, of a 
musical family ; her father was a violinist, and 
a great-uncle, Walter NicoU, was instrumental 
in founding the Aberdeen Musical Society in 
1748. In 1810 Miss Paton appeared at con- 
certs in Edinburgh, singing, reciting and play- 
ing — among other pieces, Viotti’s Concerto in 
G. She also published several compositions. 
In 1811 the family removed to London, and 
during the next three seasons she sang at 
private concerts, and annually at a public 
concert of her own. In 1814 she was withdrawn 
from public life for the purpose of completing 
her education. In 1820 she reappeared and 
sang at the Bath concerts with success, and in 
1821 at various other places. On Aug. 3, 1822, 
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she made her first appearance on the stage at 
the Haymarket Theatre as Susanna in ‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro,’ with decided success. On 
Oct. 19, 1822, she appeared at Covent Garden 
as Polly, and on Dec. 7 fully established her- 
self by her impersonation of Mandane in Arne’s 
* Artaxerxes.* On July 23, 1824, she achieved 
a great success in the part of the heroine in 
Weber’s * Der Freischiitz,’ then first produced 
in England. In the same year she was married 
in Scotland to Lord William Pitt Lennox, a 
younger son of the 4th Duke of Richmond, but 
continued her professional appearances under 
her maiden name. On Apr. 12, 1826, on the 
production of Weber’s ‘ Oberon,’ she took the 
part of Reiza. Weber had previously written 
to his wife, ‘ Miss Paton is a singer of the very 
first rank, and will play Reiza divinely.* From 
that time she was at the head of her profession, 
alike in the theatre, the concert-room, and the 
oratorio orchestra. In June 1 830 she separated 
from her husband, and on Feb. 26, 1831, 
obtained a decree of the Court of Session in 
Scotland dissolving the marriage. Shortly 
afterwards she was married to Joseph Wood, 
the tenor singer, and in the same year re- 
appeared at Covont Garden and afterwards at 
the King’s Theatre in ‘ La Cenerentola.’ She 
was next engaged at Drury Lane, and appeared 
as Alice in an English version of Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Robert le Diable,’ produced Feb. 20, 1832. 
In 1833 Mr. and Mrs. Wood began to reside at 
Woolley Moor, Yorkshire. In 1834 they paid 
a visit to the United States, and repeat^ it 
twice within the next few years. In Apr. 1837 
Mrs. Wood reappeared in London, and con- 
tinued to perform until Feb. 1843, when she 
became a Roman Catholic, and took up her 
residence in the convent by Micklegate Bar, 
York. The change, however, was of short 
duration, and in July she quitted the convent. 
In 1844 she was engaged at the Prir.cess’s 
Theatre. She soon afterwards retired from 
her profession, and settled with her husband 
at Woolley Moor. Here she took a warm in- 
terest in the Anglican service at Chapelthorpe. 
She composed for it, formed and trained a choir, 
in which she herself took the leading part. In 
1854 they left Yorkshire and went abroad. In 
1863 they returned to Bulclilfe Hall, in the 
neighbourhood of Chapelthorpe, and there 
Mrs. Wood died, leaving a son (6. Woolley 
Moor, 1838) as the only representative of her 
family. Mrs. W ood’s voice was a pure soprano, 
of extensive compass (A below the staff to D 
or E above), powerful, sweet-toned, and bril- 
liant. She was mistress of the florid stylo, and 
had groat powers of expression. She was re- 
nowned for her beauty, both of feature and 
expression, inherited from her mother. Miss 
Crawford of Cameron Bank ; and the portraits 
of her are numerous, including those by Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, Sir W. Newton, Wageman 


and others. Her younger sisters were both 
singers; Isabella appeared at Drury Lane 
about 1825, and Euza at the Haymarket as 
Mandane in 1833. w. h. h. 

PATROCINIUM MUSICES, see Bkbo, 
Adam. 

PATRON’S FUND OF THE R.C.M. This 
fund (£27,000) was given in 1903 by Sir S. 
Ernest Palmer to the R.C.M. for the encourage- 
ment of young British musicians. It is prim- 
arily for the benefit of past and present pupils 
of the R.C.M., but it can be, and is, extended 
to any other British subject, whether educated 
at any of the music schools or privately. Com- 
posers and performers are given a hearing at con- 
certs and public rehearsals, or they may receive 
grants towards the costs of public recitals, study 
abroad or musical publication. In recent years 
the public rehearsals have replaced the con- 
certs. They are usually held in the concert- 
hall of the R.C.M., a professional orchestra 
being engaged — the London Symphony, New 
Queen’s Hall and Royal Albert Hall in 
turn — under the general direction of Adrian 
Boult. Composers may be asked to conduct 
their own works, if they show sufficient 
ability. Many leading musicians of the day, 
especially composers, owe something to the 
activities of the fund, either from the actual 
production of a work which has become well 
known, or from the valuable experience of 
hearing their music played, an experience 
otherwise unobtainable. N. c. Q. 

PATTA, Dom Serafino, a 16th- 17th-century 
Benedictine monk of Monte Cassino, near 
Naples; organist at various churches, probably 
belonging to that monastery; composer of at 
least 6 books of masses, sacred songs, etc., 
published between 1606 and 1619 [Q.-L,). 

PATTERvSON, Annie Wilson (6. Lurgan, 
Oct. 27, 1868), was educated at Alexandra 
College, Dublin, and R.I.A.M. ; graduated 
Mus.B. and B.A., 1887, and Mus.D., 1889, 
Royal University of Ireland (the first woman 
to obtain the degree) ; examiner in music, 
R.U.I. from 1892-95. She originated the 
Feis Ceoil [q.v.) in 1897. She has been a 
lecturer on Irish Music for 30 years, and in 
1924 was appointed to the chair of Irish Music 
at University College, C^rk. Afk^r holding 
several organ appointments she accepted her 
present post of organist of Shandon Church, 
Cork, in 1904. loginning with a cantata, 
* Finola,’ in 1888, she has essayed most forms 
of composition with considerable success. She 
is best known as the author of numerous musical 
books, including the Story of Oratorio, Schumann 
{Master Musician Series), Chats with Music 
Lovers, She is indefatigable in disseminating 
Irish folk-music, of which she has made a life- 
long study. w. n. o. f. 

PATTER-SONG. * Patter * is the technical 
•—or rather slang — name for the kind of 
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gobbling speech with which a oheap>jack extols 
his wares, or a conjuror distracts the attention 
of the audience whDe performing his tricks. It 
is used in music to denote a kind of song, the 
humour of which consists in getting the greatest 
number of words uttered in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Instances of this form of com- 
position axe Quaver’s song in Samuel Arnold’s 
‘ Enraged Musician ’ (1788) ; Haydn’s * Durch 
ItaJien, Frankreioh, Preussen,’ from ‘ Dor 
Ritter Roland * ; Gretry’s syllabic duet in ‘ La 
Fausso Magie ’ ; Dulcamara’s song in Doni- 
zetti’s ‘ L’ elisir d* amore,’ etc. Mozart and 
many other composers often introduce bits of 
‘ patter ’ into buffo solos, as, for instance, the 
middle of ‘ Madamina ’ in ‘ Don Juan,* etc. 
This form of song has for long been popular 
with ‘ entertainers ’ from Albert Smith to 
Comey Grain, and probably owes its technical 
name to a song sung by Charles Mathews in 
* Patter versus Clatter.’ Patter-songs fill an 
important place in the comic operas of Sullivan. 

‘ My Aged Employer ’ in Bumand’s libretto to 
‘ Cox and Box ’ was followed by * My name is 
John Wellington W’ells ’ in Gilbert’s ‘ The 
Sorcerer,’ the first of a whole series. M. 

PATTI, (1) Adelina (Adela Juana 
Maria) (6. Madrid, Feb. 10, 1843 ; d. C’raig-y- 
Sos Castle, Wales, Sept. 27, 1919), the most 
famous soprano singer of her day, was the 
youngest daughter of Salvatore Patti, an 
Italian singer (1800-69), by his marriage with 
Caterina Barili or Barilli, nee Chiesa, also well 
known as a singer in Italy. The family went to 
America, the father being for a time manager 
of Italian opera at New York, Having shown 
great aptitude as a singer, Patti received 
Homo instruction from her half-brother, Ettore 
BariU. She sang at a concert in 1850 under 
the direction of Max Maretzek. From 8 
to 12 years of age she sang at concerts 
under the direction of Maurice Strakosch, 
who had married her elder sister Amalia, but 
in 1855 was wisely withdrawn for some years 
*or the purpose of further study. ^ She went 
on a short concert tour with Gottschalk in 
the West Indies, then reappeared Nov. 24, 
1859, at Now York, making her ddbut on the 
operatic stage as Lucia, and sang other parts, 
in all of which she was highly successful. 
Patti made her d6but in England, May 14, 
1861, at the Royal Italian Opera, as Amina 
in * La Sonnambula,’ and from that time 
became famous, confirming an extraordinaiy 
success by her performances of Lucia, Vio- 
letta, Zerlina, Martha and Rosina. She sang 
that autuimi at the Birmingham Festival, 
in opera at Liverpool, Manchester, etc., and 
afterwards was engaged at Berlin, Brussels 
and Paris. From 1861 until 1884 she sang 
every season at Covent Garden, and in 1885 and 
1887 at Her Majesty's during Mapleson's last 
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seasons of opera* in a repertory of about thirty 
parts in the operas of Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi, Meyerbeer and Gounod. She 
was more closely identified with Rosina in ‘ II 
Barbiere ’ than with any other character, and 
Rossini rearranged a good deal of the music for 
her voice. Patti made an operatic tour in 
the provinces in 1862 ; sang at the Birming- 
ham Festivals of 1861 and 1864, notably as 
Adah on the production of Costa’s ‘ Naaman ’ ; 
at the Handel Festivals of 1865, 1877 and 
1880 ; at the Liverpool Festival of 1874, as 
well as in several brilliant provincial concert 
tours. She enjoyed the same unparalleled 
popularity on ohe Continent, having fulfilled 
engagements at Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, etc., in various cities of Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and later in North and Sou^ 
America. 

The new parts which she created in England 
are Annetta (‘ Crispino e la Comare ’), July 14, 
1866 ; Campana’s Esmeralda, June 14, 1870 ; 
Poniatowski’s Gclmina, June 4, 1872; Juliet. 
July 11, 1867 ; La Catarina (‘ Diamans de la 
couronne’), July 3, 1873 ; Aida, June 22, 1876; 
Estelle (‘ Les Bluets ’) of Jules Cohen (Covent 
Garden, under the title of ‘ Estclla,’ July 3, 
1880), and Lenepveu’s Velleda, July 4, 1882. 
In 1888 she sang Juliette in French in Paris, 
and in 1895 reappeared at Covent Garden at six 
special performances, at which she sang Rosina, 
Violetta, and Zerlina, the only Mozart character 
she played. Her perfect method and finished sing- 
ing of familiar songs aitractc^d large audiences 
to the Albert Hall, until the end of 1906, w^hen 
she gave a farewell concert on Dec. 1, and after- 
wards undertook a final tour in the provinces. 

She married ( 1 ) July 29, 1868, Henri, Marquis 
de Caux, equerry to Napoleon 111., from whom 
sho was separated in 1877 and divorced in 1885 ; 
(2) in 1886, the singer Ernest Nicolas (Nioolini), 
wdio died in 1898 ; and (3) in 1899, Baron 
Cederstrom. 

The professional retirement of the great 
singer was followed by an occasional public 
appearance on behalf of some charity in which 
she was interested ; as, for example, at the 
Albert Hall in Nov. 1907, at the benefit concert 
given by her concert impresario, Percy Harri- 
son ; and again, a year later, at a concert 
organised by Father Vaughan in aid of East 
End children. She also took part in the 
* farewells ’ of her old coUoagues Mme. Albani 
and Wilhelm Ganz ; her last appearance in 
public being on Oct. 20, 1914 (that is, in her 
72nd year), at a concert given at the Albert 
Hall in aid of the Red Cross War Fund. Even 
then her voice retained a marvellous degree of 
freshness, and its timbre was still beautiful as it 
faded to silence for the last time in ‘ Home, 
sweet Home.' In 1918 her health began to 
give way, and she died after a short ill- 
ness at the age of 75 at her Welsh home 
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Craig-y-Nos Castle. The remains were tem- 
porarily deposited in London at the Kensal 
Green (R.C.) cemetery, and afterwards re- 
moved to a grave in the principal avenue at 
Pere Lachaise, Paris. 

The career of Adelina Patti as a public singer 
was the longest on record : reckoned from her 
first appearance in 1850 at New York, as a 
child of seven, to her farewell in London, it 
extended over a period of fifty-six years. It 
was, in many other respects as well, a career 
without parallel ; for ^e stood alone among 
the operatic prime donne of her time, the sole 
inheritor of the title ‘ diva ’ which descended to 
her from Giulia Grisi, and in the general opinion 
the last of the illustrious line of great coloratura 
sopranos that included Catalan! and Pasta. At 
the same time, such was her genius, such the 
extraordinary nature of her vocal gifts, apart 
from the flexibility and the haunting beauty of 
her organ, that among the forty-two operas in 
which she sang there were comprised works of 
every calibre and every style and, with but few 
exceptions, she, triumphed in them nil. A com- 
plete list of these forty- two operas is given below. 
From her girlhood in America to the time when 
she created the r6le of Aida at Covent Garden 
(1876) she had been accustomed to sing heavy 
as well as light parts ; but it was during the 
years that follow'ed the latter event that her 
surprising dramatic development occurred ; 
while the irresistible fascination of her singing 
remained unimpaired and incomparable to the 
end. 


Mozart. — ' Don Oiovannl ' 

Robhini. — ' II Barblrre dt Sivlglla,' ' Moa^ In Egiito,’ * La gazza 
ladra,' ‘ Otello,’ ‘ Seniiramide ’ 

Bkllini. — ' La Sonnambulx,' ‘ I Purltanl.’ 

Donizbtti.— * Luda »li Lammemoor/ ‘ Idnda dl Cliamounl,’ • Don 
Paavinale,' ' 1/ elixir d’ amore,' * La flglia del regglment<i ' 
V>Ri)i. — ‘ n Trovatore.’ ' Olovouna d’ Aivo,' ' La Travlata,* 
'Luisa Miller,' * JSmani,’ ' Klgoltittu,' ' Alda.* 

MsTBRonRH — * Dlnorah,' ' Lea Huguenots/ ‘ L’Etolla du nord,* 
‘ L'Africaine * 

Flotow.—* Martha.' 

Goukoi).~‘ Faust.' ‘ Mlrellle,' ‘ Rom^o et Juliette ' 

Attbbr. — * Lea Dlamans de la couroune/ ' Fra Dlavolo,' 

Thomab.- Hamlet ‘ 

Bizet. — ‘ Carmen ' 

Dbubbb. — * I.akui^.’ 

Gowbz. — * n Guarany.' 

D'Ivrt. — * Les Amaats de Vdronc.' 

Campaxa.-"* Eamcralda.' 

Lbricpvku. — * Velleda.' 

Ricci. — ‘ Ciisplno c la Comare.' 

PoMiATOSrBKi. — ‘ Gelnilna.' 

CouEX. — ‘ Estella ’ Les Bluets ’). 

Fim. — • Qabriella.' 

PoixoBiTATB. — • Dolorrs.' 

BibIi. — ^Hbrhan Klein, Tha Beign of Patti, authorised biography. 


(2) Carlotta (6. Florence, 1840 ; d. Paris, 
June 27, 1889), elder sister of Adelina, was edu- 
cated as a pianist under Herz, but abandoned 
the piano in favour of singing. She made her 
d6but in 1861 at New York as a concert-singer, 
and afterwards fulfllled an engagement there in 
Italian opera, and was successful ; but soon after 
abandoned the stage on account of her lameness. 
She made her debut in England, Apr. 16, 1863, 
at a concert at Covent Garden Theatre, at- 
tracted attention on account of her remarkable 
tacility of execution and a compass extending 
She obtained a position here in concerts 


as an accomplished soprano leggiero, and was foz 
several seasons a great attraction at promenade 
and other concerts. In 1872 she sang at the 
Philharmonic Society Mozart’s florid aria, ‘ No, 
che sei non capace,’ with great success. She 
made several tours in the provinces, on the 
Continent, and in North and South America. 
She married. Sept. 3, 1879, Ernst de Munck. 
the Belgian violoncellist. She finally settled 
in Paris as a teacher, and lived there till her 
death. 

(3) Carlo, their brother {b. Madrid, 1842; 
d, St. Louis, U.S.A., Mar. 17, 1873), was taken 
to America, like his sisters, when a child, studied 
the violin, and at the age of 20 became 
leader at the New Orleans Opera-House, after- 
wards at New York and the Wakefield Opera- 
House, St. Louis. Missouri. a. c. 

PATTRICK, Nathaniel (d. Worcester, 
Mar. 1594/95), organist and composer. It 
seems likely that he was the son of Hr. Gylee 
Pattrick, who for many years was the cathe- 
dral physician and lived in the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Worcester, where Nathaniel was 
buried. Nathaniel was Mastei of the Choristers 
at Worcester Cathedral from about 1590 until his 
death. He married, on Sept. 23, 1593, Alice (or 
Eleanor) Hassard. Their only child died as an 
infant. Pattrick’s will was proved at W orcoster 
on May 25, 1595 ; it is printed in full, togethei 
with an interesting inventory of his goods, in 
Sir Ivor Atkins’s The Early OcettpanPt of llte 
office of Organist of the Cathedral Church 
o/ . . . Worcester. Pattrick’s widow married 
Thomas Tomkins {q,v,\ who succeeded him as 
organist of Worcester Cathedral. 

Text of his Service in G is to be found among 
the early MS. partbooks in Worcester, Dur- 
ham, Ely and elsewhere. It was printed in 
Arnold’s Cathedral Music, but wrongly ascribed 
there to Richard Pattrick, a lay-clerk at West- 
minster Abbey, c. 1616-26. It has more 
recently been printed under the editorship of 
J. E. West. 

In 1597 licence was granted at the Stationers’ 
Hall to print a work entitled : 

* Bonges of Sundrys Natures 'whereof some ar Dirlne, some are 
Madriirallrs and the rest Paulines and llymnos in r.atlu composed 
for 6 and 6. voyces and one for H. voyces by Nathanaell Pattriok 
Bometyme Master of the cblldron of the Catbedrall Churche &. 
Worcester and organlBt of the same.' 

Pattrick died two years before this, and it is 
pretty certain that the book was never printed. 
Three madrigals by this composer are in B.M. 
Add. MSS. 17,786-91, and another fragment is 
in B.M. Add. MSS. 18,936-39. e. ii. p. 

PAUER, (1) Ernst (6. Vienna, Doc. 21, 
1826 : d. May 9, 1905), pianist and eminent 
teacher. His father was first minister of the 
Lutheran church, director of the theological 
seminary in Vienna, and superintendont- 
general of the Lutheran churches of the 
Austrian Empire ; his mother was a Streicher, 
of the great pianoforte-making family. He 
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studied the pianoforte, first under Theodor 
Dirzka, and then under Mozart’s son, Wolfgang 
Amadous, and harmony and counterpoint 
under Sechter. He appeared first in public in 
1842 ; one of his compositions was published 
in that year. In 1846 he went to Munich to 
study instrumentation and dramatic composi- 
tion under Franz Lachner. In Apr. 1847 he 
competed for and obtained the appointment 
of director of the musical societies at Mainz, 
and was employed by the publishing firm of 
Schott to compose operas, ‘ Don Riego ’ (1849), 
‘ Die rothe Maske ’ (1860) and * Die Braut * 
(1861), which were performed in Mainz and 
Mannheim ; also some important vocal works, 
and overtures and entr’actes for the use of the 
local theatre. This appointment, in which he 
gained great experience, he resigned in Apr. 
1851, and proceeded to London, where his 
performances at the Philharmonic (June 23, 
Hummel’s A minor concerto) and the Musical 
Union were received with much favour. After 
this success he resolved to pursue his career in 
England, though returning for a time to 
Germany. 

In 1852 he married Miss Androae, of Frank- 
fort, a good contralto singer. 

In 1861 Pauer gave a series of six perform- 
ances with a view of illustrating the foundation 
and development of pianoforte composition and 
playing, in chronological series from about 
1600 to modern times, elucidated and assisted 
by programmes containing critical and bio- 
graphical notices. Similar performances, but 
with different programmes, were given in 1862 
and 1863, and again in 1867, in Willis’s and 
the Hanover Square Rooms. In 1862 he was 
selected by Austria and the Zollverein for the 
Musical Jury of the London International 
Exhibition. He was at the same time the 
official reporter for the Prussian Government, 
and his report was reproduced by some of the 
chief industrial journals, and was translated 
into various languages. For these services he 
received the Imperial Austrian Order of Francis 
Joseph, and the Pnissian Order of the Crown. 
During the next few years Pauer played in 
Holland, Leipzig, Munich and Vienna, in ful- 
filment of special engagements, and was ap- 
pointed pianist to the imperial Austrian court 
in 1866. 

In 1870 he began a now phase of his active 
career, that of lecturing upon the composers 
for the harpsichord and pianoforte ; the form 
and spirit of the varieties of modem music, 
as the Italian, French and German ; the his- 
tory of the oratorio ; the practice of teaching ; 
and many cognate subjects. These lectures 
were given at the Royal Institution, the South 
Kensington Museum, and in many other im- 
portant places in Great Britain and Ireland. 
When Cipriani Potter retired from the R.A.M., 
Pauer took his class, and retained it for five 


years. In 1876, on the foundation of the 
National Training School for Music at Ken- 
sington Gore, ho became the principal piano- 
forte professor of that institution, and in 1878 
was made a member of the Board for Musical 
Studies at Cambridge University, and the 
following year an examiner. He edited many 
of the works of the classical and romantic 
composers, among them ‘ Alte Klavier-Musik ‘ 
(Senff, Leipzig), twelve books ; ‘ Alte Meister ' 
(Breitkopf & Hilrtel, Leipzig), 40 Nos. Also 
* Old English Composers for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord * (Augoner, London) ; and, under 
the auspices of the last-named publisher, 
an edition of the classical composers in a 
cheap form, embracing and including all the 
groat masters from Bach and Handel to Schu- 
mann, and extending, up to July 1880, to 
nearly thirty volumes, of admirable clearness 
and convenience. Besides this are arrange- 
ments for children, and educational works, in- 
cluding the ‘New Gradus ad Parnassum,’ 100 
studies, some of them by himself ; Primer of the 
Piarioforte (Novello & Co., 1876) ; Elements of 
the Beautiful in Music (ditto, 1876) ; Primer of 
Musical Forms (ditto, 1878) ; and The Pianist's 
Dictionary (1895). Also some interesting ar- 
rangements of Schumann’s symphonies for four 
hands, and of Mendelssohn’s PF. concerto for 
two pianos. As a pianist his style was dis- 
tinguished by breadth and nobility of tone, and 
by a sentiment in which seriousness of thought 
was blended with profound respect for the 
intention of the composer. He retired to 
Germany in 1896. A. J. H. 

His son, (2) Max (6. London, Oct. 31, 1866), 
pianist, was a pupil of his father till 1881, when 
he went to Carlsruhe and studied theory with 
Vinconz Lachner till 1885. In that year he 
made a successful appearance as a pianist in 
London, where, except for concert tours, he 
remained till 1887, when he settled in Cologne 
as piano teacher at the Conservatorium. In 
1897 he migrated to a similar post at Stuttgart, 
and in 1908 succeeded Do I^ange as director of 
the Stuttgart Conservatorium. He hold this 
position till 1924, when, on Stephan Krehl’s 
death, he was appointed director of the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, where his energetic 
personality has already made itself felt in 
salutary reforms for widening the basis of 
musical education, and in the encouragement 
of ear-training. 

As a pianist he ranks very highly indeed. 
His powers of interpretation are remarkable, 
and his sense of style enables him to do justice 
to music of all kinds and dates, except perhaps 
that of the modem extremists, with which he 
is not often in sympathy. His repertoiy is an 
exceptionally large one, and his memory is so 
amazing that it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that he never forgets anything that he has 
once learned. One can play to him any bar, 
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and often less than a bar, taken at random out 
of the whole range of piano literature from 
Scarlatti to Brahms, and, provided he has at 
some time in his life learned the piece (and 
there is exceedingly little that he has not 
learned), he can without any hesitation give 
the exact context and play as many of the 
preceding or succeeding bars as one cares to 
ask for. 

He is a most stimulating teacher and employs 
many ingenious devices for quickening the 
interest and intelligence of his pupils. One of 
his methods is to have two pupils sitting at 
different pianos, and to ask one of them to 
start some piece (which both must know by 
heart) and to break off at any bar or note of 
a bar, as though he were playing for ‘ musical 
chairs,* whereupon the other pupil has to take 
up the thread and respond in like fashion — 
and so on till the end of the piece. Sometimes, 
again, he will tell a pupil to play (by heart) the 
first three or four or five bars of a movement 
and then, with hands away from the keyboard, 
to play mentally an equal number of the foUow- 
ing bars, and to continue these alternations till 
the movement is ended. It needs a very short 
trial to discover how precise and thorough the 
knowledge of a piece must bo before either 
of these tests can be successfully surmounted. 
Finally, mention should be made of Pauer’s ad- 
mirable teaching of ensemble-playing, where 
he makes generous and enthusiastic use of his 
consummate musicianship. H. b. 

PAUKEN. The German name for Kettle- 
drums. See Drum. v. de p. 

PAUL, Oscar (6. Freiwaldau, Silesia, Apr. 8, 
1836 ; d. Leipzig, Apr. 18, 1898), writer on 
music, was educated at Gorlitz, where ho first 
learned music from Klingenberg, and at the 
University of Leipzig. Here he studied music 
with Plaidy, Richter and Hauptmann, of whose 
system of harmony he became a warm partisan. 
In 1860 he graduated Fh.D., and after spending 
some time in various towns of Germany, 
especially Cologne, settled in Leipzig in 1866. 
Becoming known by his private lessons in the 
science of music, and by his treatise on Die 
abaolute Harmonik der Qriechen (1866), he was 
made teacher of musical history, pianoforte, 
composition, etc., at the Conservatorium in 
1869, and Professor Extraoidinarius at the Uni- 
versity in 1872. His best and most important 
work is his translation (the first in Germany) 
and elucidation of Boethius (Leipzig, Leuckart, 
1872). His important Lehrhuch der Harmonik, 
first published in 1880, went into a second 
edition in 1894. He also edited Hauptmann’s 
Lehre von der Harmonik (1868). the Oeachichte dee 
Claviers (1869), the Handlexicon der Tonkunst 
(1871-73) and two musical periodicals, the 
TonhaUe, and its successor, the Muaikaliaches 
Wochenhlatt. He was for many years musical 
critic of the Leiptiger TagblaM, F. a. 


PAUMANN, CojraiAD (6. circa 1410 ; d. Mu 
nich, Jan. 24, 1473), was a native of Nuremberg. 
Although heavily handicapped (he was born 
bhnd), he eventually attained an honoured posi- 
tion as a musician and as a fine organ-player. 
He was adopted by Ulrich Grundherr, burgher of 
Nuremberg, who, I’ecognising the child’s musical 
gifts, had them carefully cultivated. Uhich 
^ed in 1423, but his son Paul also took Pau- 
mann under his protection. There is a refer- 
ence in Hirsch’s Lebensbeachreibungen, Nurem- 
berg, 1756, p. 19, to the large organ made and 
erected in the church of S. Sobald, Nuremberg, 
by Heinrich Traxdorf in 1444, at the cost of 
1150 gulden : possibly Paumann was at once 
appointed organist; he was certainly occupying 
the post in 1446. Ho was married the same 
year according to a document he issued in 1446, 
in which he and his wife Margaret Weichserin 
promised never to leave Nuremberg, whore they 
had been treated with so much kindness, 
without first obtaining the permission of the 
burghers.^ That Paumann was a person of 
some mark at that time is shown by Hans 
Rosenplut’s poem, Spruchgedichte auf die Stadt 
Nurnberg, published in 1447, in which he is 
eulogised as organist and as contrapuntist. 

In 1450 Paumann visited various towns ; 
some time later, in 1467, he took up his resid- 
ence in Munich, as organist to Duke Albrecht 
III., receiving a yearly salary of eighty gulden. 
A visit of his to Ratisbon in 1471 is recorded, 
when his playing of the organ in the Benedic- 
tine monastery, on St. Jacob’s Day, drew a 
large crowd to listen, including the Emperor 
Friedrich III. and many notable persons in his 
suite.- A manuscript volume chiefly treating 
of events in Ratisbon fjll into the hands of 
A. F. Oefele,® who quotes a long passage from 
it stating that Paumann excelled his contem- 
poraries in knowledge of the organ, lute, flute 
and other instruments, that his fame spread 
over Europe, and he received many presents 
from the Emperor Friedrich 111., the Duke of 
Ferrara and others. It must bo remembered 
that practically the only contemporary organist 
of note was the Florentine Antonio yquarcialupi, 
who died in 1475. 

Paumann was buried in the Frauenkirche, 
where a tablet was erected with the inscription : 

* Anno 1473 an Sanct Pauli Bckcnings Abent ist 
gestorben und hie begraben, der Kunstrelchist aller 
Instrument und der Musica Melster, (’onrad Paumann 
Eitter. burtig von NUrnberg, und blinter geboren, 
dem Crott Gnad.’ 

An Italian decoration, received from the Pope, 
entitled Paumann to be called ‘ Ritter * or 
knight. Virdung, in his Musica getuischi, 1511, 
attributes the invention of the lute tablature to 
Paumann : 

‘ Ich bore das ayn Blind zu Ntircnberg gebom 
und zu Miinchen beg raben sei gewesen hatt meistet 

1 JahrbiUhifr d*r Mtu. Wistetuehaft, 11 p. 76. 

> MetUiMUir, i. m 

I ^trum Btieunm tcriptont, 17811, i. y. S80. 
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Conrat von NUrenberR gehalssen, der zu sesrner zeytt 
*Tor ander Instnimentisten gelopt und gerumptt aey 
worden. l>er hatt auf den kragen der fiinn kore, 
und uff slben bunde das gantz alphabet halssen 
Bchrelben, und als das ayn mall auss ist geweson, 
hatt er wider von vomen an dem alpliabet ange- 
fangen, und die selben bucliataben alle des andern 
alpliabets duplicrt/ etc. 

Martin Agricola, a few years later in his 
Musica instrumentalis, 1532, xxix., alludes 
scofiSngly to this alphabetical notation : 

* Weiter hab ich inich manchmal bekiimmert 
Vnd heymlich bey mir selber verwundert, 

Der Alphabetischen Tabulathur 

Wie ale doch erstmals sey komen herfur. 

' Das ihre Tabelthur erfunden sey 
Ists war, so Us ichs auch bleiben dabey, 

Von eim Lautenschlager blind gebom 
So lian sie den rechten meister erkorn.’ 

And makes merry at the expense of the blind 
man trying to lead the bUnd ^ ; 

' Diewcil ein blinder den andern fUret 
So werden sie beide narrn gespuret.’ 

A few of Paumann’s compositions are still 
in existence. A three-part song, to the text 
* Wiplich figur,’ is in the Munich State Library, 
Mus. MS. 3232, date about 1461 ; it was pub- 
lished by Eitner in Das deutsche Lied, 1880, ii. 
p. 161. In the same library the 15th-century 
manuscript known as the Buxheimer Orgelbuch, 
Mus. MS. 3726, contains three organ pieces by 
Paumann, printed by Eitner in Monatshefte, 
1886, p. 82, and again in 1888, Beilage, pp. 
67-8 and 78. The most important work, the 
‘ Fundamentum organisandi magistri Conradi 
Paumanns ceci de Nuronberga anno 1452,’ 
acquired by the Wernigorode gr&fl. Bibliothek 
in 1 858, is written in the German organ -tabla- 
turo by a Nui*emberg scribe, and bound in one 
volume with the manuscript called the Locheimer 
Lioderbuch. The occurrence of the organ alpha- 
betical Tablature (g.r.) in this manuscript is of 
oven earlier date than its first appearance in print, 
in Arnold Schlick’s ‘Tabulaturon etlicher lobge- 
sang,’ published at Mainz in 1512. The twenty- 
four pieces of simple organ music in two-part 
writing by Paumann are obviously only pre- 
liminary exercises for those learning to play the 
organ ; they are followed by a short Latin 
treatise on mensural music signed ‘ W. de Sa ’ 
(Walter de Salice) ; compositions by O. v. 
Putenheim; a three-part song by Wilh. Legrant, 
one by Paumgartner, and three Preludes added 
to the manuscript in 1455. The music, tran- 
scribed by P. W. Arnold shortly before his 
death, was published with his scholarly ac- 
count of the whole manuscript in Chrysander’s 
Jahrbucher, 1867, ii., revised and edited by 
H. Bellermann. o. s. 

PAUB, Emil (5. Czemowitz, Bukovina, Aug. 
29, 1855), was at first a pupil of his father, the 
director of a musical society ; when 8 years old 
he played the violin and piano in public, and in 
1866 entered the Vienna Conservatorium under 
Dessofi for composition, and Hellmesberger for 

> 8«e also WMlelewikl, Om«A. InateumnUitmmtk im JTJ. 
/oArA. 1878, p. 87. 


violin. He became a member of the court 
orchestra as violinist in 1870. His career as a 
conductor began at Cassel in 1876 ; he was next 
at KOnigsberg, and in 1880 was appointed first 
court Kapellmeister and conductor of the sub- 
scription concerts at Mannheim ; in 1801 he was 
made conductor at the Leipzig Stadt-theater, 
and in 1893 went to America, succeeding Nikisch 
asconductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

In 1898 he was elected conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Concerts in succession to 
Anton Seidl, and in 1899 became director of the 
National Conservatory in New York. In 1903 
he returned to Europe, and has conducted con- 
certs in Madrid as well as in Berlin. In 1900 he 
visited England, conducting German opera at 
Covent Garden, and he conducted one of the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts in Nov. 1902. 
From 1904-10 he was conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, where his sym- 
phony ‘ In der Natur * was played (1909). His 
compositions also include a violin concerto and 
some chamber music. Returning to Europe he 
directed the Berlin Opera (1912-13). {Biemann 
and Baker.) M., with addns. 

PAUSE (Fr. point d*orgtte ; Ital. fermata ; 
which has an equivocal meaning, as it also 
signifies what we call ‘ pedal point ’), a tem- 
porary cessation of the time of the movement, 
expressed by the sign ^ placed over a note or a 
rost. If the pause is over a note, it signifies 
that the note is to be prolonged at the pleasure 
of the performer, or conductor ; if over a rest, 
the sound, as well as the time, must stop. The 
initials G.P. {General Pause) are often found in 
German scores as a warning that the whole 
orchestra is silent. One special use of the pause, 
no doubt, had its origin in the practical diffi- 
culty of getting a congregation to finish each 
line of a chorale- tune together ; the organist 
must make a pause at the end of every line, 
and in order to fill up the space, interludes 
were inserted between the lines, which interludes 
became gradually more and more important, 
until, as in many of Bach’s cantatas, the em- 
broidery upon the chorale-tune roaches the very 
height of sublimity. Pauses at the end of a 
movement, over a rest, or even over a silent 
bar are intended to give a short breathing- 
space before going on to the next movement. 
They are then exactly the reverse of the direc- 
tion ‘ attacoa * (g.v.). M. 

PAVAN (Pavank, Pavin), a slow and solemn 
dance, very popular in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The name, derived from " Pado- 
vana,’ * points to an Italian origin, although it 
is generally said to have come from Spain, 
owing to its popularity in that country. The 
Spanish pavan, however, was a variation of the 
original ^nce. According to some authorities, 
the name is derived from the Latin pavo, owing 

* In the Cnmbridm TTniveralty Library le a MS. volume of aln 
and donee* (in Lute Tablature) by Dowland and Uolbome, la vhloh 
then oocun a * Padovana de i» Mlloneowi,* 
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to the fancied resemblance to a peacock’s tail, 
caused by the robes and cloaks worn by the 
dancers, as they swept out in the stately figures 
of the dance. Several good descriptions of the 
pavan have come down to us. Rabelais ^ tells 
us that it was one of the 180 dances performed 
at the court of the Queen of Lantemois on 
the visit of Pantagruel and his companions ; 
Tabourot, in his Orchesographie, says that in 
his time pavans were still popular, although 
not as much danced as formerly.* At state 
balls the dancers wore their long robes, caps 
and swords, and the music was performed by 
sackbuts and oboes. In masquerades, pavans 
were played as processional music, and were 
similarly used at weddings and religious cere- 
monies. Like all early iances, the pavan was 
originally sung as well as danced, and Tabourot 
gives the following example for four voices, 
accompanied throughout % the drum on one 
note J J* 





• r» uoa • nr. 



* The treble eingi D, the elto F. 


1 jpentagrtMli Bk. pubhahed Isas. 

• Beura. in Hm /M ux to bto THtMunu DMM 


•ad of the EngHah tnoalo of hla day, makaa particular 

Btaalion of the Pavaaa, addiog that the word * faraa ’ la nothlag 
•lae thao the Itallaa * Padaaaa.’ HealaoiaeationatbattheFrenoB 
offtan coD their Paaaomezaoa, PaTaaa. 


Sir John Davies in his Orchestra (1696) has 
the following curious verses, in which the 
motions of the sun and the moon are compared 
to dancers of pavans and galliards : 


‘ For that braue Sunne the Father of the Day, 
Doth loue this Earth, tlie Mother of tlie hight ; 
And like a reuellour in rich array, 

Doth daunoe his galliard in his lomman’s sight, 
Both back, and forth, and sidewaios, passing light. 


‘ Who doth not see the measures of the Moone, 
Which tJiirtcene times she daunceth euery yeare ? 
And ends her pauine thirtecne times as soone 
As doth her brother.' 

There are numerous specimens extant of 
pavans by instrumental composers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and in almost every case 
the pavan is followed by a galliard, the two 
thus anticipating the saraband and gigne of 
the later suite. Thus Morley (Introduction^ 
Part 3), after speaking of Fantasies, says : 

‘The next in grauity and goodnes vnto this is 
called a pauane, a kind of staide musickc, ordained 
for graue dauncing, and most cominonlie made of 
three straines, whereof euerie straine is plaid or 
sung twice, a straine they make to containe 8, 12 
or 16 semibreues us tliey list, yet fewer then eiglit I 
haue not scene in any pauan. . . . After euery pauan 
we vsually set a galliard.* 

And Butler (Principles of MusiCy 1636), speak- 
ing of the Doric mode, has the following : 

* Of this sort are Pavins, invented for a slow and 
soft kind of Danring, altogether In duple Proportion. 
Unto which are framed (hiUiards for more qim’k and 
nimble motion, always in triple proportion, and 
therefore the triple is oft called Oalliard-timc and 
the duple, Pavin-tiine.’ 


Amongst the best known of these foremnners 
of the Suite, we may mention John Dowland’s 
* Lachrymae or Seauen Teares, figured in 
seauen passionate Pauans with diuers other 
Pauans, Galliards and Almands ’ (1605) ; and 
Johann Ghro's 30 pavans and galliards ‘ nach 
teutschor art gesetzet’ (1604). For another 
description of the dance see Bishop Earle’s 
MicrocosmograpkiCf ed. by Bliss (Nares’s 
Glossary). 

The Spanish pavan, a variety of the original 
dance which came from Spain (where it was 
called the ‘Grand Dance,’) was of a more 
elaborate character than the original. Judging 
from the frequent occurrence of its air in the 
early English Lute and Virginal Books, it must 
have become very popular in England.* The 
following is the tune which Tabourot gives foi 
it : it is not the same as that which is found 
in the English books. 



w. B. s. 


> In Starto-’i Ftitwlm lout M«f (1684) tt to colled * Engetothf 
< hidwrende Dana LmideaUam.’ 
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PAVESI, Stbfpano (6. Casaletto Vaprio, 
near Crema, Jan. 22, 1779 ; d. Crema, July 28, 
1850), studied at the Conservatoire dei Tur- 
chini, Naples, 1795-99 ; prolific composer of 
operas. The first, ‘ Avvertimento ai gelosi,* 
was given at the Theatre S. Moise, Venice, in 
1803 (list of works in Q.-L.). 

PAXTON, (1) Stephen (6. London, 1735; 
d, Aug. 18, 1787), a composer of vocal music, 
was a pupil of W. Savage, produced several 
graceful and elegant glees, nine of which, with 
two catches, are printed in Warren’s Collec- 
tions. The Catch Club awarded him prizes 
for the following glees ; ‘ How sweet, how 
fresh,’ 1779 ; * Round the hapless Andre’s 
um,’ 1781 ; * Blest Power,’ 1784 ; and ‘ Come, 
0 come,’ 1785 ; and for a catch, * Ye Muses, 
inspire me,’ 1783. He published ‘ A Collection 
J two Songs, Glees and two Catches,’ and ‘ A 
Collection of Glees.’ Two masses by him are 
printed in Webbo’s Collection. He was buried 
in St. Pancras old churchyard. 

His brother, (2) William (6. 1737 ; d. 1781), 
vas a violoncellist, who composed several sete 
of solos and duets for his instrument. Ho 
gained prizes from the Catch Club for two 
canons, ‘ 0 Lord in Thee,’ 1779, and ‘ 0 Israel, 
trust in the Lord,’ 1780. His glee, ‘Breathe 
soft, ye winds,’ was for long a favourite. 

W. H, H. 

PAYNE, Edward John (6. 1844 ; d. Wen- 
dover, Dec. 1904), a talented amateur musician 
and writt'r upon musical subjects, and historian, 
known to readers of tliis Dictionary by his 
initials E. J. P. By profession a barrister-at- 
law, ho became in 1883 Recorder of High 
Wycombe, his native town. Educated at 
High Wycombe Grammar School and Magdalen 
College, Oxford (1867), he took a first class 
in 1871 and was elected Fellow of University 
College in 1872. He contributed the opening 
chapters to the Cambridge Modern liialory. 
His best-known works were (1) A History of 
European Colonies ; (2) The Voyages of Eliza- 
bethan Ideamen to America ; (3) History of the 
New World called America. He was one of the 
leaders of the movement wtiich reintroduced 
the study of the old viols, and was an accom- 
plished performer on the viola da garaba, and 
viole d’amour. He was first President of the 
Cremona Society (1880), and contributed an 
erudite paper on ‘ The Viol da Gamba ’ to the 
Proceedings of the Musical Association (Mar. 4, 
1889). In his later years he suffered much 
from ill-health, and was found drowned in the 
Canal at Werulover, Dec. 24, 1904. (See The 
TimeSy Dec. 28, 1904.) E. h.-a. 

PEABODY (1) Concerts, given under the 
auspices of the Conservatory of Music of the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. Be- 
ginning in 1866, eight concerts were given 
every season, each being preceded by a public 
rehearsal, the director of the Conservatory 


ofSciating as conductor. The programmes have 
been made up of symphonies, suites, overtures, 
concertos and vocal solos, nearly everything 
presented being classic in style. Many im- 
portant compositions have been performed for 
the first time in America in the course of these 
concerts. Under Asger Hamerik’s direction 
(since 1871) especial attention has been given 
to the production of works by American, 
English and Scandinavian composers. The or- 
chestra has generally included fifty musicians. 
The institution elicited the warm approbation 
of von Billow (1876-76) for its exceptionally 
fine performances. F. H. j. 

(2) Conservatory.— T he Peabody Con- 
servatory is a department of the Institute 
founded by George Peabody in 1867. It 
provides a complete musical education to some 
1700 students annually, including orchestra 
and opera classes. (See Amer. Supp.) 

PEACE, Albert Lister, Mus.D. (5. Hud- 
dersfield, Jan. 26, 1844 ; d. Liverpool, Mai. 14, 
1912), exhibited in his childhood precocity 
hardly exceeded by that of Crotch ; naming 
with unerring accuracy individual notes and 
combinations of notes when sounded, before 
attaining his fifth year. At the age of 9 he 
was appointed organist of the parish church of 
Holmfirth, and subsequently of other churches 
in that neighbourhood. In 1865, at the age of 
21, he removed to Glasgow, to fill the office of 
organist to Trinity Congregational church, and 
soon afterwards, along with other posts, that 
of organist to the University. In 1870 he 
graduated as Bachelor, and in 1876 as Doctor 
of Music in the University of Oxford. In 1879 
he was appointed to Glasgow Cathedral. He 
became organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
in succession to W. T. Best, in Jan. 1897, where 
his brilliant executive abilities enabled him to 
continue the work of his predecessor of popu- 
larising music of many kinds by means of 
organ performance. (See Best, W. T.) His 
published compositions include anthems, ser- 
vices and organ works, a setting of Psalm 138 
for soh, chorus and orchestra ; and a cantata, 

‘ St. John the Baptist.’ J. H., rev, 

PEAL, (1) a set of bells tuned to the notes 
of the major scale and hung (so that they can 
be swung) for the particular requirements of 
Chanoe-ringino { q - v .). 

(2) A succession of changes rung on such a 
set of bells. w. w. s. 

PEARCE (Piers, Piarse), Edward, sworn 
in as gentleman of the Chapel Roj^al, London, 
Mar. 16, 1688 ; retired in 1600 and became 
organist and choirmaster (Rimbault says also 
treasurer) of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Three 
madrigals of his are in Ravenscroft’s * A Brief 
Discourse, etc.,’ one song ‘ Heytrola’ in a MS. in 
the R.C.M., and a song from the above madrigals 
in Jos. Gwilt's collection of 1815. e. v. d. s. 

PEARCE, Joseph, jun., ostensible author of 
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a useful little handbook entitled Violins and | 
Violin Makers (London, 1866), traditionally 
supposed to have been written by Charles 
Reade. It contains an alphabetical list of 
violin-makers, short chapters on bow makers, 
also on the ‘ Amati family ’ ; * Stradivarius,* 

* Guarnerius,* the ‘ Tyrolese makers,* * Jacobus 
Stainer ’ ; and an excellent little essay on 
‘ Why are certain violins of more value than 
others ? ’ 

Bibl. — Hekon-Aixkn, DtJLdieullt btbUograpMa ; M&TTHBW, TKa 
LUaratutm ai Mutie ; VtoAX., Lat IfutrvmmU 4 I 

E. H.-A. i 

PEARSALL, Robert Lucas (6. Clifton, Mar. j 
14, 1796 ; d, Wartensee, Aug. 6, 1856), com- 
poser, came of an old family, originally of 
Halesowen, Worcestershire, and then of Hors- 
ley, Staffordshire. He was privately educated 
for the bar, and was called in 1821, going on 
the western circuit for four years. At the age 
of 13 he wrote a cantata, * Saul and the 
Witch of Endor,* which was privately printed ; 
and in 1817 he married Miss Hobday. In 
1825, being abroad for the benefit of his health, 
he settled at Mainz and studied music under 
Josef Panny, remaining there until 1829, when 
he returned for a year to England, staying 
at Willsbridge in Gloucestershire, which his ; 
mother had purchased in 1816,' and which he j 
inherited on her death in 1836. 

He removed once more to Germany, where 
he lived at Carlsruhe for a time, diligently com- 
posing. There he wrote a little * ballet opera * 
which was never performed ; some choruses 
from it were published by Weekes & Co. His 
op. 1, * Miserere mei, Domine,’ was published 
by Schott of Mainz about 1830 ; the fact that 
it is a * canon perpetuus a 3 vocibus in hypo- 
diatessaron et hypodiapason * shows that even 
in these early days the ingenuities of the older 
music had a special attraction for him. The 
compositions between this and an overture to 
Macbeth^ with the 'witches’ chorus, the parts of 
which appeared as op. 26 in 1839, do not seem 
to have been published (with the exception of 
op. 7, a Graduale a 6, 1835, and op. 8, an Ave 
Verum a 4, 1836), and the system of numbering 
his compositions seems to have been given up 
after this. In 1836 he published at Carlsruhe 
Btray Leaves from an Idler's Ccrmmonplace- 
book} He moved from place to place on the 
Continent, studying successively at Munich 
with Caspar Ett, and at Vienna. In 1836 
he was in England, and he made a more 
intimate acquaintance with the music of the 
English madrigal school. The Bristol Madri- 
gal Society (g.v.), founded in 1837, contributed 
thereto. To this style he became so attached 
for the remainder of his life that he wrote all 
his works in madrigal style within two or three 
years of this time, with two exceptions. He 
wrote several settings of psalms ^68th, 77th 
‘ A copy to Id tb« poaaeMioa ot the Brtotol lUarigal Society. 


and 57th), a Requiem Mass, a Range Lingua 
for three female voices (published 1867) ; the 
office of Tenebrae (in the library of the Gesell- 
schaft fur Musikforschung, Berlin), two settings 
of Saive Regina, and other compositions for the 
Roman Catholic Church, which he joined at the 
end of his life. Ho also took a deep interest 
in Anglican Church music, and wrote a number 
of works for its service. A collection of his 
sacred compositions, edited by W. F. Trimnell, 
was published about 1880. In 1837 ho sold his 
property in England, and in 1842 bought the 
castle of Wartensee on the Lake of Constance. 
Here he appended the ‘ de ’ to his name, and 
enjoyed intercourse with many distinguished 
people. He died of apoplexy, and was buried 
in a vault at Wartensee. 

His published partsongs and madrigals 
number about sixty, and include a remarkable 
number of works which will remain as long as 
unaccompanied singing is practised. Ho under- 
stood the madrigal form thoroughly, but did 
not confine himself to the strict rules practised 
in the Elizabethan period ; his works are no 
mere curiosities of a bastard archaeology, but 
living creations of art, full of fire, nobility of 
thought, high imagination, and splendid vocal 
sonority. Such things as ‘ Great God of Love,’ 

‘ Lay a Garland ’ and ‘ Light of my Soul ’ are 
masterpieces in a form that has seldom been 
successfully employed in modem times ; his 
partsongs, ‘ The Hardy Norseman ’ and ‘ 0 
who will o’er the downs so free,’ are known 
and delighted in by every choral society in the 
country ; and the noble choral ballad ‘ Sir 
Patrick Spens,’ in ten parts, is a triumphantly 
successful adaptation of the partsong form to 
the requirements of a narrative in which eager 
intensity and hurry have to bo depicted. 

Pearsall edited a 6-part Magnificat by Lasso 
about 1833, and was part-editor of the old 
hymn-book of St. Gall, published in 1863 under 
the title of ‘ Katholischcs Gesangbuch zura 
Gebrauch bei dem offontlichen Gottesdienste.’ 
He was a skilful draughtsman and had consider- 
able literary facility ; he contributed in early 
days to magazines in England, and made trans- 
lations of Faust and Wilhelm Telly the latter 
being published in 1829. He wrote many of 
his own words for madrigals. A great number 
of interesting treatises and compositions of 
different kinds are still in MS. at Einsiodeln, 
Vienna, Bristol, the R.C.M. and the British 
Museum. 


M. ; addns. H. w. H. and w. B. s. 
PEARSON, Henry Hugo, see Pierson. 
PEARSON, William, a notable printer, 
who made many improvements in musical 
*ypoK*’®'Phy» and carried further Heptinstall’s 
improvements. (See Heptinstall.) 

^verai works of his are dated 1699, one 
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being ‘ Twelve New Songs * by Dr. Blow and 
Dr. Turner, as the title-page informs us, issued 
‘ chiefly to encourage William Pearson’s New 
London Character,* 1699, folio. In 1700 fol- 
lowed the important and excellently printed 
work, Blow’s * Amphion Anglicus.* Pearson’s 
printing-office was at first in Aldersgate Street, 
‘ next the Hare and Feathers ’ ; but in 1700 
his imprint changes to Red Cross Alley, Jewin 
Street. In 1724 it is * over against Wright’s 
Coffee House, in Aldersgate Street.’ As these 
addresses are in close proximity, one may 
indicate Pearson’s house and the other his 
printing-office. Shortly after the death of 
Henry Playford, c. 1706, he, with John Young, 
succeeded to the copyright (probably after 
Cullen) of such of the Playford publications as 
were continued. These include * The Dancing- 
Master,’ and Playford’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Skill of Music,’ Simpson’s ‘Compendium of 
PracticallMusick,’ * Orpheus Britannicus,’ ‘Har- 
monia sacra,’ and Playiord’s ‘ Whole Book of 
Psalms,’ * The Divine Companion,’ and others. 
He also published, in folio, Bassani’s ‘ Harmonia 
festiva,’ op. 8 and op. 13, the first English 
publication of the book, which Hawkins dates 
about 1726. Pearson was the principal printer 
and publisher of the many octavo psalm-books 
whicli were issued at this time. So far as the 
present writer is aware no engraved work bears 
his imprint. In 1736 ho was succeeded by 
A. Pearson, who may be presumed to be either 
his widow or his son. 

A. Pearson continued the business only for 
a short time, printing and publishing such 
works as ; Tans’ur’s ‘ Complete Melody or the 
Harmony of Sion,’ 1736 ; ‘ Heaven upon the 
Earth,’ 1738, by the same author; Green’s 
‘ Book of Psalmody,’ 1738, etc. The first 
Wesleyan tune book, ‘ A Collection of Tunes 
os they are commonly sung at the Foundry,’ 
1742, also was printed by A. Pearson, and this 
is the latest date the present writer can find 
for his work. F. k. 

PECCATE, Dominique (6. Mirecourt, July 
15, 1810 ; d. there, Jan. 13, 1874), an excellent 
bow-maker who maintained the qualities and 
excellence traditional in the work of Fran 9 oi 8 
Toiirte. Son of a barber, he early forsook the 
paternal profession, and adopted the vocation 
of fiddle- maker. In 1826 fVan 9 ois Vuillaume 
sent him to Paris, to his brother Jean Baptiste, 
under whoso guidance ho developed his superior 
gift as a maker of bows. After the death of 
Fran9ois I^upot in 1837, Peccate left Vuillaume, 
and set up an independent business at Lupot’s 
vacated workshop, 18 Rue d’Angivilliers. In 
1847 he returned to Mirecourt, where he con- 
tinued working until his death. He occasionally 
stamped his bows, but more frequently left 
them unmarked ; a habit which has caused his 
bows to be confused with those of a modem 
French maker of the same name but spelt 


‘ Peocatte.* Peocate’s brother, called ‘ Peccate 
jeune,* also worked with J. B. Vuillaume, but 
his productions were much inferior to those of his 
brother Dominique. He died in Paris in 1856. 

BtBL. — V idal, Ia* liutnimetO* S tmM, Tol. 1. ; Saistt Qboeob, 
TAa Bow , Strad Wtrary , Mo. Hi. H.-A. 

PECCI, (1) Tomaso (6. Siena, 1676 ; d. there, 
(?) 1606), composed, under the name of L’ In- 
vaghito, given to him as member of the Aca- 
demia dei Filomeli, 2 books of madrigals a 5 v., 
3 books of canzonets a 3 v., 1 book of church 
music. A MS. volume of sacred and secular 
compositions by him is in the Berlin Library ; 
the MS. of 16 madrigals is at Christ Church ; 
single numbers are in various collective 
volumes {Q.-L.), 

(2) Desiderio, a 16th- 17th-century com- 
poser of Siena, probably a younger brother 
of Tomaso, wrote 1 book of arias, op. 2, 1-3 v. 
(1626), 1 book of madrigals (1617) and some 
madrigals and sacred music in printed collect- 
ive volumes and MS. (Q.-L.) 

PECHACZEK, Franz (6. Vienna, July 4, 
1793 ; d. Carlsruhe, Sept. 16, 1840), violinist 
and composer, son of Franz PechaCzek, a 
Viennese conductor who wrote several operas 
and some thirty ballets, and who, as a com- 
poser of dance music, was the Strauss of his 
epoch. The precocious musical aptitude of 
Franz the younger was cultivated by his father 
at the tender age of 4, when the child began to 
learn the violin. At the age of 8 he played 
before the imperial court, and a year later, 
1803, won great success at two concerts at 
Prague, by his performance of a concerto by 
Fodor, an adagio by Rode and some varia- 
tions of his own composition. On his return 
to Vienna he resumed his studies with increased 
ardour, and became a pupil of Forster in com- 
position. In 1818 he was appointed leader of 
the orchestra at the court of Hanover, and 
in 1824 and 1825 was heard, gaining success at 
many concerts in different German towns. In 
1827 he became director of the music at the 
court of the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
appeared at a concert in Paris in 1832, but 
was eclipsed by the extraordinary talent of 
Paganini, who had taken the Parisians by 
storm. He still occupied his post at the Baden 
court in 1837. His published compositions 
include a concerto for violin and orchestra, 
some polonaises for violin and orchestra, 
themes varies, rondos, two string quartets, 
and duos concertants for two violins, b. h.-a. 

PfiOHEUBS DE PERLES, LES, opera in 
3 acts, libretto by Cormon and Carr6, music 
by Bizet. Produced Th6atre-Lyrique, Paris, 
Sept. 29, 1863 ; Covent Garden, as * Leila,’ 
Apr. 22, 1887, and as ‘ I pescatori di perle,’ 
May 18, 1889 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera 
House, Jan. 11, 1896. M. 

PECK, James, a London music engraver and 
publisher, principally of sacred music. He was 
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at Westmorland Buildings, in Aldersgate Street, 
2 . 1800, and at 47 Lombard Street in 1802-03, 
and hero he remained for over twenty years. 
From this last-named address most of his 
publications were issued. In Dec. 1824 he 
had recently removed to 62 Paternoster Row. 
He engraved and published, both on his own 
behalf and on that of individual composers, 
great numbers of Psalmodies, and books of 
hymn tunes for the Wesleyan body, besides 
sheet-music of a secular nature. In 1860 the 
business had come into the hands of John Peck, 
at 44 Newgate Street. r. K. 

PEDAL (from pcs, ‘a foot’), certain appliances 
in the organ, pianoforte and harp, worked by 
the feet. 

(1) In the organ there are keys, sounding 
notes, and played by the feet instead of the 
hands ; and the Pedal- board is the v^hole 
breadth or range of such keys. According to 
R. Schlechte, pedals were invented by Ludwig 
van Vaelboke of Brabant, about 1306. In Eng- 
land pedals seem not to have been introduced 
until 1772, when Snetzler employed them in the 
German Lutheran Chapel, London. (For the 
evolution of the pedal-board see under Organ, 
Vol. III. p. 753.) 

The compass almost universally adopted in 
England for the pedal- board extends from CCC 
up to tenor F, thirty notes — 2^ octaves. 
Occasionally they are carried up even to G. 
Bach wrote twice up to F — ^in his Toccata in 
that key— once up to Fj{, and two or three times 
to E. Once he wrote down to BB, for the sake 
of preserving a certain figure unaltered. 

Composition Pedals. — Pedals placed above 
the pedal-board throw out or draw in the stops 
in groups. When they act upon the wind and 
not upon the stops, they are sometimes called 
Combination pedals, and are practically the 
same as the ‘Ventils’ of the old German organs, 
and the ‘ p^dales des Combinaisons ’ of the 
modem French builders. 

Swell Pedal. — The treadle, usually placed 
to the extreme right, by which the swell shutters 
are opened or closed. A balanced swell pedal 
placed directly in front of the player is now 
largely adopted in new organs, the vertical 
shutters remaining in any position. 

Other pedals, horseshoe-shaped as well as of 
other forms, are sometimes introduced to act 
upon the manual and pedal-couplers. B. J. H. 

(2) In the pianoforte, the pedals are levers, 
usually two,^ which are pressed either to 
diminish or to increase and prolong the tone 
of a pianoforte. That for the left foot, the piano 
pedal, acts by reducing the number of strings 
struck by the hammers, or softens their impact 
either by interposing a strip of felt, or by 
diminishing their length of blow. That for the 
right foot, the forte pedal, takes the dampers 

* Piano or Soft Pedal (Pr. petitr Ger. YefiiehMmna, 

Ptononv) ; Forte or Damper or Suatalnlag Pedia (Fr, frnmdt 
piddle ; 0«r. froeeet Pedal, Porteeug). 


out of use altogether, or allows the player, by 
judicious management with the foot, so as to 
avoid confusing the sound, to augment and pro- 
long it by increasing w'hat are called sympathetic 
vibrations, an invaluable help to the beauty 
of tone of the instrument. Pedals were first 
adapted to the harpsichord, the rght to move 
the swell, and the left to relieve the hands 
from the interruption of moving stops. This 

* beautiful invention,’ as C. P. E. Bach calls it 
(Versuchy etc., 1762, 2ter Theil, p. 246), was 
attributed by him to ‘ our celebrated Herr 
Holcfcld,’ but Mace, in Mriaick's Monumenty 
enables us to claim the invention for the 
English harpsichord-maker, John Hayward.® 
The pedals were attached on either side of the 
stand upon which the harpsichord rested, as 
they were in the grand pianoforte until 1806, 
or even later. The name of the inventor of 
the lyre-shaped frame for the pedals is not 
forthcoming. Zumpe’s square piano (1766 and 
later) had stops next to the left hand of the 
player, to raise the dampers in two divisions.® 
Stein’s and other German pianos had a lever 
to bo pressed by the knee. (See Mute.) 

Real Piano and Forte pedals first occur in 
John Broadwood’s patent of Nov. 1783. 
The first he effeot<‘d by damping the strings 
near the belly - bridge with a strip of soft 
material which ho called a ‘ sordin ’ or mute ; 
the second by taking away the dampers from 
the strings. Sebastian Erard, whoso first English 
patent is dated 1794, and includes a soft-pedal 
effect obtained by means of a shifting beam, or 
rail, to support the hammers, and so lessening 
the striking distance, apparently adopted a 
principle in use in the German pianos of the 18th 
century, and placed the strip of doth betw^een 
the hammers and the strings, an invention 
which Adolphe Adam, in his Tutor for the Paris 
Conservatoire, called celeste. The Germans call 
it flauto pedaly and BOsendoreer of Vienna re- 
introduced it in grand pianofortes as a third 
pedal, which may be fixed by a notch when an' 
almost dumb instrument is required for practis- 
ing. The ‘ celeste pedal’ cannot, however, rival 
the iEolian charm of the shifting pedal, first in- 
troduced by Stein in his ‘ Saitenharmonica,’ the 
beauty of which arises from the vibrations of 
the unused strings which are excited from the 
sound-board; and as they have not been jerked 
by a hammer-blow, they sound with another 
and more ethereal timbre than those which have 
been struck.* The piano pedal used to bo con- 
trolled in its shifting by a small stop or wedge 
in the right-hand key-block, so that the shift 
could be mado to either two strings or one at 
the discretion of the player. The latter was 
Stein’s ‘ Spinetchen,’ the una cor da or eine Suite 
of Beethoven, who expressed the return to the 

* S«e footnote to article BAnmenou) deaorlbing an early 

1 tnatniment by HavvrtMKj. 

s The divlalon of the dampen In ffrand planoa fra* retained until 
•a late aa 1630, hy dlvlalon of the right (tedai-foot. 

' * Bee HlpUna’a PUtory of Oie Pianeforte, p. 42. 
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three strings by Nach und nach mekrere Saiten, 
Tvite le corde^ or Tutto il cembalo (op. 101). The 
ono-string shift in grand pianofortes has been 
for many years discarded, sharing the fate of 
the extra pedals that produced an imitation of 
a bassoon, or added a drum, a bell, etc. The 
use of the celeste pedal was indicated by 
Hummel with a special sign, thus A 

The effect of the forte or damper pedal is to 
increase the tone of the note struck by calling 
out the partial tones of lower notes which are 
equivalent to its full vibrating length or prime ; 
the strings of higher registers becoming primes 
to the partials composing the note struck ; in 
both cases by relation of measurement and by 
excitement from the sound-board.® The Pedal 
thus adds a wonderful enrichment to the tone. 
The modern signs for its use and disuse are 
respectively ‘ Ped.’ and or a star. 

A pedal ( -pedale de prolomjement ou iorude ; 
Gor. Kumtpedal) was introduced by Montal of 
Paris, a blind man, and exhibited by him in 
1862 in London (see Pianoforte), to allow 
selected notes to vibrate while the rest are im- 
mediately damped. It has been again brought 
forward hy Steinway and others, and its value 
much insisted upon. Hitherto it has not 
proved to be of much use in the concert-room. 
The Kunstpedal of Zacliariao of Stuttgart 
divides the row of dampers by four cleft pedal 
feet into “ight sections, and thus facilitates the 
use of the staccato. 

(3) In the harp the pedals alter the pitch 
in two gradations of a semitone each. The 
mechanical contrivmiico for this is described m 
the article Harp. The invention of these 
chromatic p<‘dals is attributed to a Bavarian, 
named Hochbrucker, about 1720. The gradual 
improvement and extended use of them cul- 
minated in 1810, in the double-action harp at 
that date perfected by Sebastian Erard. 

A. J. H. 

PEDAL-BOARD, the pedal-clavier of an 
organ. 

PEDAL CLARINET, see Clarinet (5). 

PEDALIER. (1) A pedal keyboard at- 
tached to a pianoforte, and acting by connexion 
with its mechanism upon the hammers and 
strings proper to it. 

(2) An independent bass pianoforte so called 
by its inventors, Ployel, Wolff & C*® of Paris, 
to bo played by pedals only, and used with an 
ordinary pianoforte. 

J. S. Bach bad a harpsichord with two rows 
of keys and pedals, although it would be 
difficult to point with any degree of certainty 

1 Thlti arraagement of tbe nhlfting soft pedal existi in an un- 
altered grand piano of John Broadwood’s, dated 17it8. It b thus 
ptMHlhle that in this form it may have been an invention of that 
maker, or, If not his, an Engiish indention siniultaneouBly with 
Stein’s. 

< The partJals above the prime also excite their equivalents In 
^ ItratlnK length, but will probably not be audible above the third or 
fourth. Owing to equal-temperament tuning the fifth partial could 
only he very feebly exrlted. At tbe seventh and eighth ee arrive 
alwut the strlkiug-placo of the hammer by which those partials are 
obliterated. 


to works written for this, rather than for the 
organ. In some few pieces (the Sonata in D, 
B.-G. XXX vi. p. 19, and the two fugues in A, 
ib. pp. 169 and 173) single notes near the end 
are clearly intended to be played on the pedal. 
Since Bach many claveeinists and pianists have 
had their instruments fitted with two rows of 
pedals, and compositions have been specially 
written — os, for instance, by Schumann, who 
wrote several ‘ Studicn ’ and ‘ Skizzen * (opp. 
66 and 68) for the Pedal- Fliigel or ^edalicr 
Grand Pianoforte. C. V. Alkan also wrote 
some noble works for this instrument, which, 
together with some adaptations from Bach, 
were brought forward in 1871 by E, M. 
Delabordo of Paris, in his performance at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, upon a Pedalier 
Grand Piano specially constructed for him by 
Broadwood. Gounod wTote a concertante for 
pedal piano with orchestra, and a fantasia on 
the Russian National Hymn, for Mme. Lucie 
Palicot, by wJiom they wore played at the 
Philharmonic Concert on Apr. 21, 1887. 

A. J. H. 

PEDAL NOTES. On trombones and the 
majority of brass wind instruments the easy 
practical compass begins wdth the second note 
of the harmonic scries. The extension of the 
slide of the trombone, or a similar lengthening 
of the tube by means of the valves on a valve 
instrument, lowers the general pitch, as from 
c to B, A or G, but the relative pitch of each 
note compared with its new prime remains the 
same. The descending chromatic scale on the 
trombone, or on a three- valved instrument, in 
c, ends with FJJ, leaving a gap l)etween this 
note and C, the prime or fundamental note of 
the instniinent. This C, how'ever, and the 
notes below it to FjJ, although rarely used, 
should not be regarded as forced or ‘ made ’ 
notes, as they are part of the natural compass 
of the instrument, requiring, it must be ad- 
mitted, a specially slack lip. It is these prime 
notes, the lov est proper tones of the instru- 
ment, as obtained either from its normal 
length, or its length as varied by shifting slide 
or valves, which are knowm as pedal notes. In 
other words, a pedal note alw'ays stands for 
the first note or No. 1 in tho harmonic series. 

On trumpets and some other instruments the 
pedal notes are practically impossible, d. j. b, 

PEDAL ORGAN, the organ belonging 
exclusively to the Pedal-board. 

PEDAL PIANO, see Pedalier. 

PEDAL POINT (Fr. point d'orgue)^ is a 
term used to describe the sustaining of a note 
in one part while the other parts pass through 
harmonies which may or may not be normally 
related to the sustained note itself. The term 
is of great historical importance, and it is 
usual to reserve it for those cases in which the 
idiom involved is of substantial length or sig- 
nificance. The incidental occurrence of a 
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sustained note which is common to a few 
consecutiTe chords is not necessarily sufficient 
to establish an accepted pedal point. 

The pedal point is undoubtedly derived from 
the various kinds of drone found frequently in 
early or primitive music. Where such drones 
have a fixed pitch their musical function is 
important, if only to the extent that they 
sustain the chosen relations of pitch. When 
harmonic inferences are also involved, the 
drone assumes a more or less definite harmonic 
relation towards the various ideas that may be 
combined with it. This latter is the true 
function of a pedal point, and it is for this 
reason that the notes most commonly used as 
pedal points are those which infer most clearly 
a particular harmonic meaning or direction. 

The evolution of instrumental music found 
the organ especially adapted for effects of this 
kind, and as the harmonic sense had by this 
time learnt to classify its impress ons with 
reference to roots which were generally either 
stated or implied in the bass, the traditional 
view of a pedal point became primarily as- 
sociated with the sustaining of an important 
bass note, after the manner of an organ pedal. 
Hence the alternative title : point d'orgut. 

Harmonic logic, however, could with equal 
propriety accept sustained points in parts other 
than the lowest, and there are therefore numer- 
ous examples of both inverted and internal 
pedal points which have the same harmonic 
significance as the more common pedal points 
in the bass. 

The most important notes in a chosen scale 
are by definition the tonic and dominant, and 
these are the notes commonly selected for the 
purposes of a drone. In similar fashion the 
harmony which finds its ultimate argument in 
the logic of tonality, makes the tonic and 
dominant its chief pivots of thought. Thus 
the pedal points of classical music are almost 
exclusively confined to the tonic and dominant 
of the key of the particular movement or 
section. That the tonic is common to chords 
of tonic, subdominant and relative minor, and 
that the dominant is common to chords of 
tonic, dominant and mediant, are circum- 
stances which have naturally assisted the 
traditional handling of the device. And 
though the more fluid harmonic intuitions of 
later times have permitted composers to use 
other degrees of the scale in like fashion, the 
lunction of preserving a particular harmonic 
atmosphere or relation, through a sequence of 
incidental changes, is common to all the idioms 
which properly belong to the category of pedal 
points. It is therefore more or 1^ aziomatic 
that however extreme may be the possible 
clashes of harmonic inference involved in the 
bold use of a pedal point, yet the beginning of 
it must be strictly connected with the harmonies 
which precede it, and the end of it must 


similarly be consistently related to those which 
follow. This means, in classical terminology, 
that pedal points must begin and end on con- 
cords, or on chords which have an unequivocal 
context. 

Some of the harmonic consequences of the 


Dominant Pedal. Bach. Chromatic Fantasia. 



Tonic Pedal. Bach. Das Wohltemperirte Klavier, 



Inverted Tonic Pedal. 
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use of the pedal point have been discussed 
in the article on Harmony. The preceding 
examples will sufficiently define the normal 
applications of the term. 

PEDRELL, (1) Eelipb (6. Tortosa, Feb. 19, 
1841 ; d. Barcelona, Aug. 19, 1922), Spanish 
composer and historian. Though the most 
learned musician in Spain, he was almost 
entirely self-taught; but the direction of his 
subsequent development was given him by his 
first master, Juan Antonio Nin y Serra, who ! 
advised him to take the themes for his exercises 
from the songs sung by his mother. As a 
choir-boy in the cathedral of his native town, 
Pedrell gained an intimate working knowledge 
of old Spanish church music ; and in after life 
he spoke of the terror inspired in him by one 
of the primitive chants (with words in the 
vernacular) which he had to sing in a proces- 
sion on Good Friday. Pedrell’s earliest com- 
positions were published in 1871, before any- 
thing of Granados or Albeniz. His first opera, 

‘ El ultimo Abencerraje,’ dates from 1874. Soon 
after that, he was teacher of musical history 
and cesthetics at the Madrid Conservatoire, a 
post which he held until 1894, when bad health 
drove him back to Barcelona. In that year 
his 3-act opera ‘ Los Pirinoos * was published 
(performed Barcelona, 1892; Buenos Aires, 
1910) ; and this, and his pamphlet Por nite- 
atra muaica (translated into French), brought 
him to the notice of European musicians as a 
Spaniard who was preaching reform on the 
lines of Wagner. This was a mistaken idea of 
what Pedrell was doing. He had taken to 
heart the saying of Eximeno {q.v.) in the 18th 
century, that every country should build its 
music on the foundation of native song ; and 
the revival of music in Spain (as in England, 
Hungary and elsewhere) has depended on the 
discovery of the genuine folk-songs of the 
country, as opposed to those which had falsely 
passed as such. To this Pedrell added that 
the characteristics of all music which is truly 
national are to bo found, not only in folk-song 
and the instinctive music of primitive times, 
but also in the masterpieces of the centuries 
of great artistic development — a generalisation 
which modem research has shown to be as 
true of England as it is of Spain. Pedrell^s 
compositions, though based on native tradi- 
tions, are written in too serious a style for them 
to have been a success with the public. They 
interested neither the Wagnerites nor the 
others, and their proper understanding de- 
manded a knowledge of musical history which 
few members of an audience possess. The 
opera * La Celestina,* however, contains much 
fine music and intensely dramatic situations. 

‘ El Comte Amau,* though adaptable to the 
theatre or the concert-room, is really intended 
for performance in the open air, under the 
onnditions of a Greek th^tre. Besides the 

tdL. sr 


chorus on the stage there is also a chorus in 
the orchestra ; while the subject (a fine poem 
on a character trom an old Catalan ballad) i£ 
one which readily lends itself to music, since 
Comte Amau (Count Arnold), having lost his 
soul through carrying off Adelaisa from her 
convent, finds it again in a song. 

As a musical archaeologist Pedrell^s great 
achievement was the publication of a reliable 
text of the complete works of Victoria. His 
researches threw a flood of light on the com- 
poser’s last years in Madrid and only ended, 
during the war, with the discovery of the 
death-certificate, proving that the greatest of 
Spanish musicians lived several years longer 
than is generally supposed, dying on Aug. 7 or 
27, 1611. His ‘ Hispaniae scholae musica sacra,’ 
an edition of select^ works of Morales, Guerrero, 
Victoria, G.n6s P6rez and Diego Ortiz, with the 
complete keyboard pieces of Antonio Cabez6n, 
is (with the exception of the vols. devoted to 
Cabezdn) hardly as sati«5factory as the edition of 
Victoria, though it made much fine Spanish 
church music available for performance. A 
greater achievement was the splendid catalogue 
of the music in the municipal library at 
Barcelona (the Biblioteca de la Diputacid or 
Bibl. Catalana) Pedrell also published valuable 
collections of old Spanish theatre music and 
organ music ; and contributed striking articles 
(e.g. on the Mystery of Elchb) to the Sam- 
mdbdnde of the I.M.G. His folk-lore studies 
culminated in the * Cancionero musical popular 
espanol,’ though he was inclined to distort 
his texts {e.g. Salinas and the lutenists) to fit 
his theories. By this time ho was an old and 
in some ways a disappointed man, with the 
reputation of being difficult to deal with ; 
hw printers were not as careful as they might 
have been. His last editorial work was con- 
cerned with an accurate and scholarly edition 
of the madrigals of Brudibct (q.v,), his collabo- 
rator being Mn. Higini Angles, chief of the 
music section of the Bibl. de la Diputacid. 

Spanish composers of the 20th century cer- 
tainly owe a great debt to Pedrell, and they 
have not hesitated to declare themselves his 
pupils. This, however, s only true of Falla, 
who has inherited the master’s attitude to folk- 
I lore, although his music sounds totally different. 
Pedrell (like Morales in the 16th century' 
raised the status of Spanish musicians in the 
opinion of the rest of Europe. By the Spanish 
public, however, he was unknown, and by 
the official world unrecognised ; and he was 
unable to perform a task still waiting to 
be done— -that of raising the status of music 
in the opinion of educated Spanish men and 
women. In Barcelona that status is certainly 
high, fostered as it has been by Pablo Casals 
and the Orfed Catalk, while to the majority in 
Spain tne only serious music is folk-song. No 
one has recognised the importance of folk-song 

a 
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more clearly than Pedrell ; yet he knew that 
there was more in music than that. To him 
music also meant Victoria, an art which, in- 
dependent of folk-lore or even the Church, went 
straight to the human consciousness as an 
experience of beauty, and an experience in 
which every one might share. 

The most important compositions of Pedrell 
are the operas * Los Pirineos ’ (1894), ‘ La 
Celestina* (1903) and ‘El Comte Amau * 
(published 1921). For his other works, in 
music and criticism, see P. G. Morales, in 
A Dictionary of Modern Mnsic^ 1924 ; E. Istel, 
in the Musical Quarterly^ Apr. 1924 ; A. Reiif, 
Z,M.W, iii. 304, Feb. 1921. His place in 
modem Spanish music is best described in 
the Revue rmisicalCf Feb. 1923 (reprinted 
Barcelona, 1923), by Manuel de Falla. 

J. B. T. 

(2) Carlos (6. Minas, Uruguay, Oct. 16, 1878), 
nephew of the above, studied with his uncle 
(1898-1900) and afterward at the Schola Can- 
torum in Paris. He settled in Buenos Aires as 
inspector of music in schools, lecturer, etc. He 
has composed much, including an opera, * Ardid 
de Amor,* given at Buenos Aires in 1917, 
symphonic works and songs. 

PEDROTTI, Carlo (6. Verona, Nov. 12, 
1817 ; d. there, Oct. 16, 1893), studied music 
in his native town under Domenico Foroni, and 
produced his first opera, * Lina,’ at the Teatro 
Filodrammatico, Verona, in 1840. To its suc- 
cess he owed his appointment as conductor 
of the Italian opera at Amsterdam, where he 
remained imtil 1845. While at Amsterdam he 
wrote and produced the operas * Matilde * 
(1841) and * La figlia doll’ arciere * (1844). 
He returned to Italy in 1846 and undertook 
the direction of the Nuovo and Filarmonico 
Theatres at Verona, which he retained until 
1868. During this period he produced the 
operas * Roraea di Montfort ’ (Verona, 1845) ; 
‘ Fiorina ’ (Verona, 1851) ; ‘ II parrucchiere 
della reggenza ’ (Verona, 1862) ; ‘ Gelmina * 
/Milan, 1853) ; ‘ Genoveffa del Brabante ’ 

Milan, 1854) ; * Tutti in maschera ’ (Verona, 
..856), which was unquestionably his master- 
piece, and was performed in a French transla- 
tion at the Ath6n6e Theatre, Paris, in 1869 ; 

Isabella d’ Aragona ’ (Turin, 1869) ; ‘ Ma- 
^.eppa ’ (Bologna, 1861) ; ‘ Guerra in quattro * 
(Milan, 1861); and ‘ Marion Delorme ’ (Trieste, 
1866). In 1868 Pedrotti migrated to Turin, 
where he had been appointed director of the 
Liceo Musicale and conductor at the Teatro 
Regio. Here he founded the ‘ Concerti sin- 
fonioi popolari,* which took place every week in 
the Teatro Vittorio Emraanuele, and were the 
means of introducing the works of Beethoven, 
Wagner, and other German composers to 
Italian audiences. Podrotti’s latest operas 
were ‘ II favorite ’ (Turin, 1870) and * Olema 
la schiava ’ (Modena, 1872). but he found that 


his vogue was past, and that the youngex 
generation cared little for his music. The 
closing years of his life were devoted almost 
exclusively to teaching. Ho committea suicide 
by throwing himself into the Adige. At his 
best Pedrotti was a master of light opera buffa. 
His music was invariably bright and tuneful, 
and the rhythmic swing and unforced gaiety of 
* Tutti in maschera ’ were irresistible ; but he 
was unable to keep pace with the changing 
fashions of his time, and fell imavoidably into 
the background. R. A. s. 

PEEBLES, David (d. St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, Dec. 1579), a 16th-century musician of 
St. Andrews, whom Thomas Wood describes 
as a ‘ notable cunning man.’ He wrote a book 
of psalms in parts, and, about 1530, a 5-part 
motet, ‘ si quis diliget me,’ which ho presented 
to James V.^ 

PEERSON, Martin (6. circa 1680 ; d, be- 
tween Deo. 26, 1650, and Jan. 17, 1650/51). By 
his will he bequeathed a legacy to the poor of 
the parish of Dunnington in the Isle of Ely, and 
it seems likely that this was his birthplace. He 
was probably bom about 1580, because in the 
year 1604 he set Ben Jonson’s words ‘ See O see 
who comes here a maying * for ‘ the King 
and Queenes entortaynment at Highgato on 
May Day.’ This composition was published in 
1620 as the last number in his 

* Private Moalcke, or the Pint Booke of Apres and DialoK\iea, 
Contavning Honga of 4, R and 6 parte, of eeverall enrte, and being 
veree and Chorue it fit for Voyccs and VJoIr And for the iiant of 
Vlole, they may be performed to either the Virglnall or Lute, where 
the proficient can play upon the Urouiid, or for a ahift to the Haae 
viol alone. All made and composed according to the rulca of art.’ 

As the title indicates, the character of the 
music differs in many respects from the strict 
madrigalian style. Most of the pieces are for 
solo or duet and chorus, and none should pro- 
perly be sung without accompaniment. ‘ Upon 
my lap my Sovereign sits ’ is a song of the 
I Blessed Virgin and is for two voices and chorus ; 
the words are those of Robert Verstegan. ‘Sing, 
Love is blind ’ is much more modem in design 
I than a madrigal. Peerson’s second volume was 
published in 1630 under the title of : 

' Mottecta or Grave Chamber Muflique. Containing Songs of 
five parte of severall sorts, some ful. and some Verse and chorus. 
Bui all fit for Voyces and Vuils, with an Otgan Part , which for 
want of Organs, may be performed on VlrginalM, aaee-Lute, Uandora, 
or Irish Harpe. Abo, a Mounting Sung of sixe i)ait<« for the Death 
of the late Right Honorable Sir Pulke Orevil, Knight of the Honour- 
able order of the Bath, Lord Brooke, Baron Brtjoke of Beauchamp- 
Court in the Countte of Warwicke, and of his Maieatles nioet honour- 
able privle Councell, etc. Composed accoidtng to the Rules of Art. 

The whole of the poems of this set, with the 
necessary exception of the Elegy, are taken 
from Fulke Greville’s Caelicxt sonnets. There 
is a 6-part setting of the Elegy as well as the 
6 part one mentioned on the title-page. Greville 
died in 1628. In his secular vocal mu.iic Peorson 
stands in an intermediate position between the 
madrigalists and the Restoration composers. 

Peerson’s instrumental music is of a very in- 
teresting character ; the fantasies in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 17,786-92 are among the most attractive 

1 G. Davey, ifiif. Jtng. Aftu. 
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of all the string pieces of this period. There are 
6 fantasies and 7 almains in this collootion and 
some more are at Christ Church, Oxford (see 
Arkwright, Cat.). Four pieces by this com- 
poser are in the ‘ Filzwilliam Virginal Book.* 
Among these ‘ The Primerose * has a special 
charm. 

The merits of his church music are little 
known, for excepting his 3 contributions to 
Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamentacions,* none of it 
was printed, and none of it has been published 
in modern editions. 

Peorson took the degree of B.Mus. at Oxford 
on July 8, 1613, and shortly after this date he 
became master of the choristers and organist of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. He was buried in the 
chapel of St. Faith in the Cathedral. 

E. H. F. 


LIST OP CHtJECH MUSIC 

All laudc and rrainc, a 5 B M. Add. MSS. 29427/2«». Altua part 
uul\ . 

Blow out the trumiict. Durh. ; Bodl. Hua. Sch , D. 212-6 ; B.M. 

Add. MSS 29372-7 
Bow down tlnne ear. FH. 

By EuphratoB llowrie aide, a 5. B.M. Add. MSS. 29427/20*, alto* 
part only 

Ply ravinht Houle, a 3. B M Add MSS. 29372-7 
1 am brought Into ko great trouble, a 2. JB.M. Add. MSS. 29372-7. 
I will magnify. Durh 

Lord evtif bridle my deeiren. B M. Add. MS.S .SUI8/47 Score. 
(B M.) it Al, 03/26 Cantus part only , attributed to Henry 
Palmer ; B M. Add, MSS. 177&2-6 
(?) O goe not from me, « 0. B M. Add. MSS. 29372-7. 

O Ood that no tvma dt«t deaplae B M Add. MSS. 31418AB- 
Score. (B M ) U. Ac. (>.t/146, cantu<) part only. 

0 lett me at thy foot^tooU fall. B M Add. MSS 29372-7. 

O Lord In Thee Ch Ch fiO-OO. Ilaiw part wanting 
O Lord, Thou hast searched mo out. a 4 B.M. Add MSS. 29372-7. 
O that iny waves ( -o <u i,i,i |uau onayo.? 

(2ud part) I will thanke thcc I ® 

Plead thou my cause. B.M. Add. MSS. 29372-7. 

Rame, eves. B M Add. MSS. 29.1/2-7 
Who will rise up. B.M. Add. MSS 29372-7. 

'2ad part) But when 1 aald. B.M Add. MSS. 29872-7. 

J. M“. 


PilLERINS DE LA MECQUE, LES, see j 
Rencontre iMPiikvuE, La. | 

PELLEAS ET MELISANDE, opera in 6 
acts, sot to Maeterlinck’s play by Debussy. Pro- 
duced Opera-Comique, Paris, Apr. 30, 1902 ; 
New York, Feb. 19, 1908; Covont Garden, May 
21, 1909 ; in English, Denhof Opera Co., 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, Sept. 
19, 1913. 

Schonberg has written a symphonic poem, op. 
6, on this subject, produced Berlin, 1911. 

PELLEGRINI, Vincenzo {b. Pesaro, late 
16th cent.), a canon at Pesaro, c. 1003 ; maestro 
di cappella at Milan Cathedral, 1611-31. Ho 
composed 2 books of masses, other church 
music and secular canzonets in collective 
volumes, also a book of canzonets in organ 
tablature, in the French stylo (Venice, 1699) ; 
and instrumental pieces in 3 and 4 parts in 
Lucino 0 Fil. Lomazzo’s ‘ Seconda aggiuuta 
alii Cqncerti,’ 1617 (Q.-L.), 

PENALOSA, FBA.NC1SCO (16th-16th cent.), 
Spanish composer. He is said to have been 
choirmaster to Ferdinand the Catholic after 
1604, and then to have been in the choir of the 
Cappella Giulia under Leo X., but is not men- 
tioned by Haberl or Celani. Barbieri printed 
10 compositions in his edition of the * Cancionero 
de los siglos XV. y XVT.’ (Madrid, 1390), in- 


eluding a quodlibet, in which 6 voices sing 
different folk-songs, while the bass remarks 
LoquebarUur variis Unguis. . . . Church music 
by him exists in several MSS. at Barcelona 
(Bibl. de la Diputacio ; Orfe6 Catr lk), Tara- 
zona (Cathedral) and elsewhere. A complete 
edition is in preparation by Mn. Higini Angles. 

^ J. B. T. 

PEJJALOSA, Juan (mid-16th cent.), Spanish 
church-composer, elected organist of Toledo 
Cathedral in 1549. The motets preserved in 
MS. at Toledo,^ are probably by him, and not by 
Francisco, judging by the stylo and by the fact 
that one of them( ‘ Memorare piissima oprobria’) 
is dated 1549. Eight of these were printed by 
Eslava, attributed to Francisco Pcnalosa. The 
cathedral archives at Granada contain a ‘ Missa 
pro defunctis * by ‘ Pcnalosa,’ probably also 
Juan. J* B. T. 

PfiN^ LOPE, lyric poem in 3 acts ; words of 
R. Fauchois, music by Gabriel Faurc. First 
performed Monte Carlo, Mar. 4, 1913 ; Paris, 
Theatre des Champs Ely sees. May 10, 1913 ; 
Opera-Comique, Apr. 11, 1922. M. L. P. 

PENET, Hilaire, described as a clerk of the 
Diocese of Poitiers (clericus Pictavensis), was 
admitted in 1614 as a singer in the Papal Chapel, 
and was also appointed one of the cantores 
I secreti or chamber musicians to Pope Leo X.* 
His compositions which are preserved are not 
numerous, a Mass a 4 in the choir-books of the 
Papal Chapel, and a few motets and other works 
inthecoUoctionsof the time. Ambros commends 
his motets as good, tasteful work. J. B. M. 

PENNA, Lorenzo (6. Bologna, 1613 ; d. Oct, 
20, 1693), maestro di cappella of S. lllario, 
Casalo Monferrato, 1656. Shortly before 1669 
ho entered the Carmelite Order at Mantua, and 
after that ho became maestro of the Carmelite 
church at Parma. At the same time he was 
Master of Theology and Doctor of the College 
of the Academy ‘ dci Filaschisi e Resoluti,' and 
held a similar position at Imola Cathedral. He 
composed masses and other church music, 
French Correntes in 4 parts (1673) ; also 2 
theoretical works, one, on counterpoint and 
figured bass, having appeared in 6 editions 
as well as in a piracy by Phalt&ae of Antwerp 
(1690). E. V. d. s. 

PENTATONIC SCALE. A pentatone is a 
scale of five notes, i.e. in which the octave is 
reached on the sixth note. This involves some 
of the notes being more than a tone apart. 
Similarly six-note scales are hexatones and 
seven-note may bo called, for distinction, 
heptatones. No instances are found of a 
scale with less than five notes to the octave, 
and those with more than seven are rare or 
doubtful 

A tetrachord is the interval of a fourth with 
one or two, seldom more, interior notes. The 

1 Bibl Provlnctal and Cathedral. 

a Sae Haberl, BatuMne. iii. p. 69. 
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remainder of the octave (another tetrachord 
and a tone) is a pentachord. The additional 
tone is called the disjunctive tone. A tone is 
obtained by ascending a fifth and descending a 
fourth, or vice versa ; but the ear is cognisant 
of the interval long before it makes this 
analysis. 

Tonal Pentatonic. — The study of present- 
day primitive music (the only and the sufficient 
substitute for antiquity of record) shows 
certain tendencies in scale-making. The vocal 
scale, the first stage, proceeds downward ; the 
instrumental, later and more precise, upward. 
After some first tentative efforts the tetra- 
chord is taken as the basis. The tetrachord 
is filled first with one note, later with two. As 
this becomes familiar the compass is gradually 
enlarged to two tetrachords, the central note 
being usually the tonic. From these tenden- 
cies, which are supported by copious evidence, 
we may argue to an early form of scale such as 



As instruments came in, with diverse pitch 
and compass, fragments or extensions of this 
came into use, and eventually the five penta- 
tones 



became familiar, though locally one or tw'o of 
them were preferred to the others. 

Semitonal Pentatonic. — So far we have 
considered pentatones as based only on the 
octave and fifth and their derivatives, fourth 
and tone. But in some parts of the world — 
China, Japan and India, for instance — the 
major third also became audible, and this, when 
placed inside the fourth, gave the semitone. 

Hence the tetrachord, giving 

another sot of five pentatones. 

Hexatones, etc. — As the pentatones, cither 
tonal or semitonal, became familiar, their 
tetrachords were variously constituted 




and when, in addition to this, tonal and semi- 
tonal met in one country — in India and China, 
and to a less degree Japan, which borrowed 
from China — a very groat number of penta- 
tones were produced. A good musician would 
know not far short of a hundred. 


Comparing the last three notes of the two 
scales just given we see that together they 

produce the tetrachord 
This combination gives us 



hexatone 


and we can easily devise many others — 
— ^for instance, which is so 


common in modern Greek folk-song, formed 
from two semitonal tetrachords. The step 
from hexatone to heptatone is only a matter 
of time. 

The octave very rarely exceeds eight notes 
(inclusive) or the tetrachord four ; and from 
the way in which the latter was formed we see 
why. 

* Gapped ’ Scales. — These pentatones and 
hexatones are sometimes called ‘ gai)})ed ’ or 
‘ transilient,’ implying that a note has been 
left out. But it was never there. The five 
notes of the scale were felt as adjacent. There 
is no more of a gap between D and F for an ear 
that has never heard it filled than there is 
between F and G for us who are for the 
moment ignoring the Fjt. But if we continue, 
as we conveniently may, to call them gaps, we 
may notice that they always occur at the 
interval of a fourth (or fifth) ; and that is the 
distinguishing mark of the true pentatonic 


Such a scale as jra - . ~ would 

be a mongrel — a rdpos /jliktos, as the Greeks said. 

The Scotch pentatones are mostly tonal, the 
Irish and English also occasionally semitonal. 
The Arabian scales have divided the ‘ gap ’ 
mechanically, and obtained a three-quarter 
tone, and the result is there also to this day in 
the bagpipe, however it may have been arrived 
at. The theory that gapped scales v'cre 
formed by taking the 6th, (ith, 7th and other 
harmonics needs more substantiation than it 
has at present received, and such scales are 
not pentatonic in the accepted sense of the 
word. A. H. r. s. 

PENTATONON (nevrdrovou), the Greek 
term for the interval known in modern music as 
the Augmented Sixth, which consists, in the 
aggregate, of five Tones ; i.e. two Greater and 
two Lesser Tones, and one Diatonic and one 
Chromatic Semitone. w. s. r. 

PEOPLE’S CHORAL UNION AND SING- 
ING CLASSES, see New York. 

PEOPLE’S CHORUS OF NEW YORK, 
see New York. 

PEOPLE’S CONCERT SOCIETY. This 


Society, which exists for the purpose of popular- 
ising good music in the poorer parts of London, 
was founded in June 1878 by a number of 
enthusiastic musical amateurs. A small charge 
for admission is an essential feature of the plan^ 



PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

The concerts are given in various centres, some- 
times in co-operation with local settlements, etc, 
(see South Place Sunday Concbets), and in 
late years in H.M. Prisons. At the end of 
the 45th season, 1923-24, over 1600 concerts, 
orchestral and chamber, had been given. The 
47th season, 1925-26, included an extension 
of the work through co-operation with the 
British Broadcasting Company. The funds I 
of the Society are derived from the receipts 
from the concert and from annual subscriptions ' 
and donations. Sir Henry Hadow is chairman 
of the Society. n. c. g. 

PEO PILE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, see 
New York. 

PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
see Boston. 

PEPUSCH, John Chmstopher, Mus.D. 
(6. Berlin, 1667 ; d. London, July 20, 1762), son 
of the minister of a Protestant congregation 
in Berlin, studied the theory of music under 
Gottlieb Klingenberg, organist at Stettin, and 
the practice of it under Grosse, a Saxon organist. 
At 14 years of age he obtained an appoint- 
ment at the Prussian court. Devoting him- 
self to the study of the ancient Greek writers, he 
became a deeply skilled theorist. He retained 
his appointment until he was thirty years old, 
when, being an eye-witness (according to Haw- 
kins) of an act of savage ferocity on the part of 
the King (the decapitation, without trial, of an 
officer who had uttered some words at which the 
barbarous despot took offence), he determined 
on quitting his native land for some country 
where human life was not in danger of destruc- 
tion by the unbridled will of an individual. He 
first went to Holland, where he remained for 
upwards of a year. 

He came to England about 1700 and was en- 
gaged in the orchestra at Drury Lane. In 1707 
he adapted the music of the opera * Thomyris, 
Queen of Scythia,’ besides composing the reci- 
tatives and some additional songs, and probably 
did the same for others of the Anglo- Italian 
operas produced about that period. And at the 
same time, with the assistance of Abraham de 
Moivro, the celebrated mathematician, he zeal- 
ously pursued his study of the music of the 
ancients. In 17 10 he took an active part in the 
establishment of the Academy of Ancient 
Music, in which he took a deep interest through- 
out his life. In 1712 he was engaged by the 
Duke of ChandoB as organist and composer to 
his chapel at Cannons, for which he produced 
several services and anthems. About 1716 he 
published * Six Cantatas ’ (in English and 
Italian) and * Six English Cantatas,’ the words 
by John Hughes, which were received with 
great favour, and one of which, ‘ Alexis,* with 
violoncello obbligato, continued to be sung in 
public until the first half of the 19th century 
had nearly passed away. On July 9, 1713, he 
took the degree of Mus.D. at Oxford, his exer- 


PEPUSCH lOi 

cise (performed July 13) being a dramatic ode 
on the Peace of Utrecht : the words wore printed 
on both sides of a folio loaf. About the same 
time he revived the practice of solmisation by 
hoxachords, which had been abandoned for up- 
wards of a century. Soon afterwards he became 
music director at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
and continued so for many years. During his 
engagement there he composed the music for 
* Venus and Adonis,’ masque, 1715 ; Colley 
Cibber’s ‘ Myrtillo,’ 1716 ; ‘ Apollo and 

Daphne * and ‘ The Death of Dido,’ masques, 
1716 ; and ‘ The Union of the Three Sister 
Arts,’ masque for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1723 ; ‘ The 
Squire of Alsatia,* 1726 ; besides arranging the 
tunes and composing overtures for ‘ The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,’ 1728, and ‘ The Wedding,’ another 
ballad opera, 1729.^ He also arranged the tunes 
for Gay’s interdicted opera ‘ PoUy,* 1729. (See 
Ballad Opera.) 

In 1724 he was induced to join in Dr. Berke- 
ley’s scheme of a college in the Bermudas, and 
actually embarked, but the ship being wrecked, 
the undertaking was abandoned, and he re- 
turned to England. In 1718 he had married 
Margarita do I’Epine (see Epine), the eminent 
singer, who brought him a fortune of £10,000. 
In 1730 there was published anonymously A 
Treatise on Harmony^ containing the chief Rules 
for composi ng in twOy three and four parts. As 
the rules contained in the book were those 
which Pepusch was in the habit of imparting to 
his pupils, and as they were published without 
the necessary musical examples, he felt com- 
pelled to adopt the work, and accordingly in 
1731 published a second edition with the re- 
quisite additions, but still without his name. It 
was conjectured that the first edition was put 
forth by Viscount Paisley, afterwards Earl of 
Abercorn, who had been a pupil of Pepusch ’s ; 
but on this point nothing is known. Corrobora- 
tion of this theory is given in a copy in the 
British Museum containing a transcript of many 
of the examples in the second edition, in a 
hand closely resembling Lord Paisley’s, and with 
the inscription ‘ aet. 44 ’ corresponding to Lord 
Paisley’s age in 1730. In 1737 he obtained the 
appointment of organist of the Charter House, 
where he passed the remainder of his days, de- 
voting himself to his studies, the care of the 
Academy of Ancient Music, and the instruction 
of a few favourite pupils. His wife died early in 
Aug. 1746. Cooke writes under date ^ Sunday, 
Aug. 10, 1746 ’ : 

*I was at the [Surreyl Chapel in the morning, but 
in the afternoon went to Vauxhall with the Doctor, 
Mrs. Fepusch being dead.' 

Pepusch lost his only child, a son, a youth of 
great promise, some short time before. He 
wrote a paper on the ancient Genera, w^hich was 
read before the Royal Society, and published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1746, and for 

1 He aiTMiKed iha tnoslc for ' Pemeui uul Andromeda ' (Apr. 3, 
2717} and * DlooleeUs ' (Deo. 1734). 
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which he was elected F.B.S. He was buried in 
the chapel of the Charter House, where a tablet 
was placed to his memory in 1757. Besides the 
compositions before named he produced odes to 
the memory of the Duke of Devonshire, 1707 
(sung by Margarita de I’^pine and Mrs. Tofts), 
and for the Pnncess of Wales’s birthday. Mar. 
1, 1715-16 ; airs, sonatas, and concertos for 
various combinations of string and wind instru- 
ments, and some Latin motets. He also edited 
Corelli’s sonatas in score. (See Q.-L.) In 
1751 he dictated A Short Account of the Twelve 
Modes of Composition and their Progression in 
every Octave^ never published. He bequeathed 
his library to John Travers and Ephraim 
Kelner, on whose deaths it was dispersed. A 
portrait of him is in the New Schools, Oxford. 
Another portrait, by Hudson, has been en- 
graved. Although Pepusch was somewhat 
pedantic, he was profoundly skilled in musical 
science, and the musicians he formed (of whom 
it is only necessary to mention Travers, Boyce 
and Cooke) sufficiently attest his skill as a 
teacher. w. h. h. ; addn. a. h. h. 

PER ABO, Ernst (6. Wiesbaden, Nov. 14, 
1845 ; d. Oct. 29, 1920), on© of ten children, all 
followers of music. His talent showed itself 
very early, and at 12 years old he played 
Bach’s ‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier ’ by heart. In 
1852 his parents took him to New York, and 
after a time arrangements were made through 
the interest of WiUiam Schaufenberg, himself a 
pupil of Hummel, to send him back to Germany 
for education. He left the United States 
Sept. 1, 1858, and after nearly four years -with 
Joh. Andersen, at Eimsbuttel, near Hamburg, 
he entered the Leipzig Conservatorium, Oct. 
22, 1862. After going successfully through 
the course there under Moscliclos, Richter, 
Reinecke, etc., he returned to New York in 
Nov. 1865, and after some hesitation settled at 
Boston, where he made his first appearance at 
the symphony concert of the Harvard Musical 
Association, Apr. 19, 1866, and where he was 
well known and much esteemed as a teacher, a 
pianoforte-player, and a composer and arranger 
of music for that instrument. Amongst other 
things he played the whole of Schubert’s PF. 
sonatas in public. His compositions embrace a 
scherzo, op. 2 ; three studies, op. 9 ; ‘ Pensees,’ 
op. 1 1, containing a musical setting of Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy (Augener & Co., London) ; ‘ Circum- 
stance * (Tennyson’s Song, op. 13) ; Prelude, 
Romance and Toccatina, op. 19 ; and his 
arrangements, ten transcriptions from Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘ lolantho,’ op. 14, Concert-Fantasies 
from Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,’ opp. 16 and 17. Ho 
also published six sets of selections from various 
composers, fingered and adapted for the piano. 

o. ; additional information from 
E. P. Warren. 

PERCUSSION. The treatment of a large 
proportion of discords is divided into three 


stages — preparation, percussion and resohl 
tion. The Preparation is the sounding of a dis< 
cordant note in a previous chord, percussion 
is the actual sounding of the discord, and 
resolution the particular mode of its release, 
or passage into concordance. In the following 
example, where E in the treble of the second 
chord is the discordant note, (a) is the prepara- 
tion, (6) the percussion, and (c) the resolution. 
(See Preparation and Resolution.) 
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PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS. ^Orches- 
tral instruments are usually grouped under 
the headings — string, wind and percussion 
The percussion group includes in one section 
strained membranes such as drums and tam- 
bourines, and in another section plates and bars, 
whether of wood or other hard material, appear- 
ing as cymbals, triangles, steel chimes, the 
glockenspiel, castanets, xylophone and tubular 
bells. D. J. B. 

PERCY, John {h, 1749 ; d. Jan. 24, 1797), 
was a composer of ballads which were in favour 
in the latter part of the 18th century, but which 
have now passed out of remembrance, with the 
single exception of ‘ Wapping Old Stairs.’ He 
composed Select Songs (26) in 1795-97, which 
included ‘ Gaffer Grey ’ (No. 10) and ‘ I know a 
bank ’ (No. 17). Ho published eight songs, op. 
1, in 1781 ; the Garden Scone from Itomeo and 
Juliet as a duet, Apr. 2, 1785 ; and six ariettas, 
op, 5, in 1786, He was an organist and a tenor 
vocalist. w. H. n. ; addn. w. h. o. f. 

PERDENDOSI, PERDENDO LE FORZE, 

* losing strength,’ a direction like * morendo,’ 
nearly always used at the end of a movement or 
section of a movement. It denotes a gradual 
diminuendo, and in the later modern writers, a 
slight rallentando as w-oll. m. 

PEREZ, Davide (David Peres) (6. Naples, 
1711 ; d. ? Lisbon, after 1780), son of - 
Spaniard, was admitted in 1718 to the Con- 
servatorio of Sta. Maria di Loreto, where he 
studied the violin under Antonio Gallo, and 
counterpoint under Francesco Mancini. His 
first opera, ‘ Siroe,’ ^ was composed for San 
Carlo in 1740. At the invitation of Prince 
Naselli he went to Palermo, and became master 
of the Real Cappella Palatina. Here ho re- 
mained till 1748, and produced * Li travesti- 
menti amorosi ’ (1740), ‘L’ eroismodi Scipione’ 
(1741), * Astartea,’ ‘ Medea ’ and ‘ L’ isola dis- 
abitata.’ After ‘ La clemenza di Tito ’ (1740), 
given at San Carlo in Naples, and ‘ Semiramide ’ 
(1750) at the Toatro delle Dame in Rome, he 
composed operas for all the principal towns in 
Italy. In 1752 he accepted an invitation to 
Lisbon, where he composed ‘ Demofoonto ’ for 
Gizziello and the tenor Raaff (Mozart’s Munich 

' Tb« aoon, dAted 1740, In in the Kent CoUfgio of Nandw. 
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Criend), the success of which was so great that 
the King bestowed on him the Order of Christ, 
and the post of maestro at the Real Cappella, 
with a salary of 30,000 francs. The new theatre 
in Lisbon was opened in 1766 with Perez’s opera 

* Alessandro nelle Indie,’ in which a corps of 
cavalry and a Macedonian phalanx appeared 
on the stage. Perez procured the best Italian 
singers for the o|)era during his managership. 
Other operas are mentioned in Q,-L, In 1756 
he came to London, and produced ‘ Ezio * with 
great success. Here also was published in 1774 
a fine edition, with portrait, of his ‘ Mattutino 
do’ Morti,’ his best sacred work, though he also 
composed, when in Lisbon, a ‘ Credo * for two 
choirs, and other church music. An oratorio, 

* II martirio di San Bartolomeo,’ was performed 
at Padua in 1779. His compositions can 
scarcely be called remarkable, and P6tis ranks 
him below Jommelli. In person he resembled 
Handel, and like him he lost his sight in old age, I 
but worked on up to his death. Specimens of 
Perez’s work will be found in Vincent Novello’s 
various publications. 

In 1780 the composer resolved to return to 
Naples. On June 2 ho embarked with his 
family on a Swedish ship, which was soon 
aftenvards attacked by pirates. Perez and his 
son escaped the general massacre by hiding in 
the hold amongst the cargo; the ship was 
scuttled, and ran ashore at Albufeira. The 
composer lost all his possessions, which were 
considerable. F. G. ; addns. J. B. T. 

PlilREZ, JUA.N Ginez, see Ginks PisREZ, 
Juan. 

PEREZ CASAS, BartholomA (6. Lorca, 
Jan. 24, 1873), Spanish conductor and com- 
poser. Originally 1st clarinet, and then a 
military bandmaster, he became a teacher at 
the Madrid Conservatoire, and founded a wind- 
instrument society. In 1914—15 he was enabled 
to found the Madrid Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which, with the Symphony Orchestra (conducted 
by Fern Andez Arbos ), provides Madrid and many 
other Spanish towns with symphonic music. 
He has produced many new works, including 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London Symphony.’ His 
own works include a ‘ Suite Murciana ’ for orch. 
and a string quartet. j. b. t. 

PERFECT, used principally of Intervals 
and Cadences ; see those headings, also Har- 
mony and Temperament. 

PERFECT FOOL, THE, opera in one act, 
written and composed by Gustav Holst ; pro- 
duced (B.N.O.C.) Covent Garden, May 14, 1923. 

PERGETTI, Probably the last castrato 
who ever sang in England. He made his first 
appearance at the Society Armonica, May 6, 
1844, in an aria from * Ciglio,’ an opera of his 
own, and is described as ‘ a brilliant and ex- 
pressive singer, who won a deserved encore ’ 
{Mm, Examiner). Q. 

PERGOLA, LA, see Florence. 


PERGOLESI (Pergolbsb), Giovanni Bat- 
tista (b. Jesi, near Ancona, Jan. 3, 1710^; 
d. Pozzuoli, Mar. 17, 1736), composer. 

The original name of the family appears to 
have been Draghi, but in accordance with local 
custom those members of it who settled at Jesi 
were known as Pergolese or Pergolesi from 
Pergola, a town in the Marche, of which they 
were natives. This partly accounts for the 
error of Saverio Mattel, who maintained that 
the composer’s surname was Jesi, and that he 
was given the name of Pergolese from his birth- 
place. He himself signed his name both as 
Pergolese and as Pergolesi ; the form Pergolesi 
(i.e. dei Pergolesi) is more generally preferred in 
Italy, and the form Pergolese ( Pergolt^.He) appears 
to have become popularised by French writers. 
Villarosa supposed the family of Pergolesi to 
have belonged to the nobility ; but it is evident 
from a work entitled Ficenorum mathematic 
corum elogia by Giuseppe Santini di Staffolo, 
professor at the University of Macerata (Mace- 
rata, 1779), that his father was a surveyor, and 
his grandfather a shoemaker. He appears to 
have been an only child. 

Pergolesi studied music at Jesi with a local 
master, Francesco Santini, and had lessons on 
the violin from one Francesco Mondini until 
his 16th year (1726, when he was sent to Naples 
and admitted to the Conservatorio dei Poveri 
di Gesh Cristo, through the influence of Count 
I Cardolo Maria Pianetti Mannelli, a noble- 
man of Jesi, whose services to the Austrians 
during the w'ar of the Spanish Succession had 
earned him the protection of Charles VI. At 
Naples Pergolesi was placed first under Gaetano 
Greco and later (probably after Greco’s death) 
under Durante. It has also been stated that 
he studied with Francesco Feo when Durante 
was summoned to Vienna. There is, however, 
no foundation for the story (given by Villarosa 
and reproduced by H. M. Schletterer) of 
Duranto’s visit to the Austrian capital. Be- 
tween 1725 and 1728 he became master at the 
Conservatorio della Madonna di Loreto, and 
it was doubtless for this reason that Pergolesi 
became a pupil of Feo. His teacher of the 
violin was Domenico de Matteis. It has been 
stated that he showed a remarkable facility 
for extemporising chromatic passages on this 
instrument, and that his powers oi( composi- 
tion were ^st made known to his teachers in 
this manner. The story, however, given by 
Villarosa with some detail and reproduced by 
some later writers, does not appear to have 
been believed by Florimo, in spite of his love 
of picturesque anecdote. 

Pergolesi made his first public appearance as 
a composer with a sacred drama entitled * La 

I The date and place of hie birth were (riven wronglr by many 
hietoriana until the Marriuie de Villarosa Anally settled the question 
by reference to the register of his baptism, a facsimile of which ie 
fflven by K. Fauatlnl-Fa<nui in his life of Pergolesi {(laama mwsieate 
di Milano, Aug. 31, 189U, etc. ; pubUshed lo book form by moonl^ 
aBOUJ. 
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Conversione di San Guglielmo d’ Aquitania,* 
performed in 1731, probably by his fellow- 
pupils, at the monastery of S. Agnello Maggiore. 
Between the acts of this was performed the 
comic intermezzo ‘ II maestro di musica.* The 
success of the performance gained Pergolesi the 
protection of the Prince of Stigliano, a distin- 
guished amateur, for whose marriage in 1723 
Alessandro Scarlatti had composed a serenata. 
Through the influence of this nobleman, who 
was equerry to the Viceroy of Naples, aided by 
the patronage of the Prince of Avellino and the 
Duke of Maddaloni, Pergolesi was commissioned 
to write an opera for the court theatre, and 
produced ‘ La Sallustia ’ with the comic inter- 
mezzo * Nerino e Nibbia ’ (sometimes known as 

* Amor fa 1’ uomo cieco ’) for the winter season 
of 1731. The opera was successful, but the 
intermezzo did not please. ‘ Ricimero,* pro- 
duced in 1732 with the intermezzo ‘ II geloso 
schernito,’ was a failure, which may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that Pergolesi 
composed it just after the death of his father. 
Discouraged by its reception, he devoted himself 
to other forms, and it was at this time, according 
to Florimo, that he wrote thirty sonatas for two 
violins and bass at the request of the Prince of 
Stigliano ; twenty-four of these were printed in 
London. He was also commissioned by the 
municipality of Naples to write a Mass on the 
occasion of the earthquake of March 20, 1731. 
The Mass, which was for double choir and 
orchestra, was much admired, and was followed 
by a second of the same scale, which is said to 
hare won the public praises of Leonardo I-<eo, 
who was present at the performance. Florimo 
further states that Pergolesi afterwards added 
a third and fourth choir to this work ; but 
there is no trace remaining of any Mass by him 
for more than two choirs. 

In spite of the failure of * Ricimero * it was 
not long before Pergolesi returned to dramatic 
composition, and in Sept. 1732, he produced 
at the Teatro dei Fiorentini a comic opera in 
Neapolitan dialect, ‘Lo frate nnammorato,* 
which, according to a contemporary (Chracas, 
Diario ordinariOf 1732), met with considerable 
success. The following year he returned to 
serious opera with ‘ 11 prigionier ’ (so called in 
jhe libretto, but generally known as * II pri- 
gionier Buperbo * to distinguish it from the 

* Prigioniero fortunate * of A. Scarlatti), to 
which * La serva padrona ’ funpshed the inter- 
mezzi (Aug. 28, 1733). There seems no reason 
to suppose that the success of * La serva 
padrona* was in any way extraordinary, 
especially as Pergolesi was already known as 
a composer of comic opera. 

It was about this time (1733-34) that 
Pergolesi entered the service of the Duke of 
Maddaloni. After he loft Jesi his father had 
become involved in financial difficulties. His 
mother died in 1727, and her dowry should 


have been paid to her son, but her husband 
was unable to find the money, and even after 
the father’s death in 1732 Giovanni Battista 
still had to negotiate with the executors until 
1734. On his appointment to the service of 
the Duke, Pergolesi appears to have considered 
his affairs more settled, as he sent for his aunt, 
Donna Cecilia Giorgi, to keep house for him. 
In the spring of 1734 the Duke took him to 
Rome, and Ghezzi the caricaturist gives an 
amusing account of the performance at S. 
Lorenzo in Lucina of a Mass by him (that in 
F for five voices). 

‘ L’ TIL Duca dl Matalona e Biichessa fecero fare iina 
Musica spaventesa in S. Lorenzo in Lucina con tutti 
Musici e Violini di licma, la qua! Musica Id iaita dal 
Mastro di Cappella cldamato Perjtolese il quale sti al 
sorvizio del Principe dl IStijillano et b stato latto venire 
da Napoli k pusta e tu iatU da> Icsta ad ouore di 8, 
Giovanni Pomuceno [Le. St. John Nepomuk]. La qual 
Composltione h stata spi itosa e fuorl dell’ ordinarlo ’ 

Chracas records the departure of the Duke of 
Maddaloni and his suite from Rome for Naples 
in June 1734, and Pergolesi probably returned 
with his patron. It is not clear whether he was 
in the service of both the Duke and the Prince 
at the same time ; perhaps he left the Prince 
later. On Oct. 25, 1734, his opera ‘ Adriano 
in Siria * was performed at the Teatro di S. 
Bartolomeo, with ‘ Livietta e Tracollo ’ as inter- 
mezzi. The intermezzi were well received, but 
the opera did not please. It has generally been 
stated that Pergolesi became maestro di cappeUa 
at the Casa Santa at Loreto in this year, but 
this has no foundation. The archives of the 
‘ Holy House ’ do not mention Pergolesi, and 
other musicians held the post without any 
kind of interruption during his lifetime. It is 
possible that the tradition may have arisen 
from some connection of Pergolesi either with 
the convent of Loreto near Avellino, some 
sixty miles distant from Naples, or with the 
Conservatorio della Madonna di Loreto at 
Naples itself. The libretto of ‘ II Flaminio,’ a 
comic opera produced at Naples in the autumn 
of 1735, tells us that he was organist of the 
royal chapel at Naples. 

On Jan. 31, 1735, the famous opera * L* Olim- 
piade ’ was produced under Pergolesi’s own 
direction at the Tordinona Theatre in Rome. 
It was badly received, and Gr6try tells us that 
an orange was thrown at the composer’s head. 
It is related that Egidio Romualdo Duni, 
whose opera ‘ Nerone ’ was produced at the 
same theatre on May 21, assured Pergolesi that 
his opera was far too good to succeed, and after 
the result which he had foreseen did his best to 
console him. It is also related that the failure 
of ‘ L’ Olimpiade ’ hastened the death of the 
composer, who returned to Naples and devoted 
himself to sacred music. His devotion to 
sacred music, however, can only have been 
partial, as he produced the comic opera * II 
Flaminio’ in the autumn at Naples (Teatro 
Nuovo), where it was thoroughly suooessfuL 
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It is not known when he first showed symptoms 
of consumption. He went to Pozzuoli for his 
health in February 1736, as the guest of the 
Duke of Maddaloni, leaving his aunt in Naples, 
and verbally handing over to her all that he 
did not take to Pozzuoli ; we may thus infer 
that he did not expect to live much longer. 
There is no reason to suppose that he stayed 
f~3t at Torre del Greco. At Pozzuoli he is 
commonly supposed to have written the cele- 
brated Stabat Mater, commissioned by the Con- 
fraternity of S. Luigi di Palazzo at Naples as 
a substitute for the setting by A. Scarlatti, 
which had hitherto been sung there annually 
on Good Friday. According to Paisiello, how- 
ever, the work was written very soon after he 
left the Conservatorio, which he did in 1729, 
if Florimo is to be trusted. He was lodged in 
the Capuchin monastery at Pozzuoli, founded 
by the ancestors of the Duke of Maddaloni; 
and even under these circumstances his comic 
spirit did not desert him, as we see from the 
well-known ‘ Scherzo fatto ai Cappuccini di 
Pozzuoli,' a musical jest for tenor and bass 
voices, the humour of which is too coarse for 
explanation here. During his illness he was 
visited several times by Feo, his former teacher, 
to whom he is said to have expressed himself 
with great diffidence with regard to the value 
of his Stabat Mater. He was supposed to 
have been promised ten ducats for this, but 
whether it was paid is doubtful, as his posses- 
sions had to be sold to pay the expenses of his 
funeral, which amounted to eleven ducats. He 
was buried in the cathedral of Pozzuoli. 

After his death Cecilia Giorgi returned to 
Jesi, and the details given above of his financial 
relations with her and his other relatives are 
made evident from a notarial act dated Jesi, 
Oct. 4, 1736, by which the claims of Cecilia 
Giorgi and her nephew’s paternal uncle, Giu- 
seppe Maria Pergolesi, to his estate were finally 
settled.^ Some biographers supposed that 
Pergolesi died of poison, but this is doubtless 
due to confusion with his contemporary Leo- 
nardo Vinci, who met his death by this means 
in 1732. More credence may be given to the 
tradition that his death was hastened by the 
profligacy for which he was apparently notori- 
ous. A number of legends have grown up 
relating to his love affairs, two of which deserve 
mention. Florimo printed a story which he 
professed to have reproduced verbatim from a 
contemporary chronicle found among xhe papers 
of the ^ince of Colobrano, by whose permission 
he published it. According to this document 
a certain Maria Spinelii, of the princely house 
of Cariati, was told by her three brothers that 
unless she chose witl^ three days a husband 
who was her equal by birth, they would kill 
the composer Pergolesi, with whom she was in 
love, and who returned her affection. After 

1 Q. AnnlbakU. /I Fu vvtm l in PommN. HU inNnw, J«ii, 18B0. 


three days the lady decided to enter a nunnery 
instead, stipulating that Pergolesi was to con- 
duct the Mass on the occasion of her taking 
the veil. She entered the convent of S. Chiara, 
and, dying a year later, was buried on Mar. 11, 
1735, Pergolesi again conducting the Requiem 
for her. His own death took piece little more 
than a year after this, and Florimo suggested 
that the tragic anniversary was one of the 
causes of it. Unfortunately for the romantic 
admirers of Pergolesi, the story has been shown 
to be devoid of foundation. Benedetto Croce 
pointed out (1) that no biographer previous to 
Florimo had made any allusion to it ; (2) that 
the papers of the Prince of Colobrano, now in 
possession of the Duke of Maddaloni, contain 
nothing of the kind; (3) that the archives of 
the nunnery of S. Chiara showed that no Maria 
Spinelii had been a member of that community 
during the 18th century; and finally that, 
according to the statement of the Duke of 
Maddaloni, the story was the invention of one 
Carlo Coda, and had appeared in some periodical 
of Florimo’s time. 

The other legend was put forward by a 
certain A. Piazza, who professed to have dis- 
covered from contemporary memoirs that Per- 
golesi was in love with the daughter of ‘ Lord 
Bulwer, British Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the Court of Naples,’ and that the lady’s name 
was ‘ Betzi.* This story hardly requires formal 
refutation. Pergolesi’s romantic history has 
formed the subjects of two operas bearing his 
name, one by Paolo Serrao (Naples, 1857), and 
the other by Stefano Ronchetti Monteviti 
gVIilan, 1857). 

An oil-painting, supposed to represent Per- 
golesi, is in the library of the Naples Conserva- 
toire, to v/hich it was presented by Florimo. 
There are also several lithographed and en- 
graved portraits of him, some of which are 
reproduced in Musica c musicisli^ Dec. 1905. 
The difficulty of finding any two which might 
conceivably represent the same person, makes 
it impossible to decide which is the most 
authentic. The most interesting pot trait is 
certainly the caricature by Ghezzi in theVatican 
Library (Cod. Ottob. No. 3116, p. 139), which is 
reproduced in the Qazzetta musicede di Milano 
for Dec. 14, 1899. The revolting hideousness 
of this drawing may have been due to personal 
animosity — Ghezzi’s criticism on Pergolesi’s 
Mass in 1734 was not that of a friend — but the 
artist is hardly likely to have wilfully invented 
a deformity of the left leg, to which he draws 
particular attention, and which caused the 
composer to walk lame. This characteristic 
had not been noticed by any biographer until 
it was pointed out by E. Faustini-Fasini. 

The importance of Pergolesi as a composer 
has been exagc:erated since his death to an 
extent so extraordinary that it is worth while 
attempting to account for the development of 
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the tradition. PaisieUo ^ very sensibly remarked 
that he would not have been so much esteemed 
if he had lived longer. His death of con- 
sumption at the age of 26. just after a 
conspicuous failure at Rome, caused the un- 
doubted success of his comic operas (that is, 
his three-act comic operas in dialect, not his 
little intermezzi) to bo overlooked, and lent a 
fictitious interest to the revival of works which 
are in no way above the average merit of the 
Italian music of that period. The celebrity 
of Pergolesi in later times depended almost 
entirely on ‘ La serva padrona ’ and the Stabat 
Mater, to which may bo added the air ‘ Tre 
giomi son che Nina,’ which recent research has 
shown to be wrongly attributed to him. (See 
CiAMPi.) As far as can bo traced, this enthu- 
siasm for the two former works originated 
not in Italy but in Paris. ‘ La serva padrona ’ 
first appeared in Paris at the H6tol de 
Bourgogne in 1746, obtaining a mere succia 
d^estime. * La musique en a ^te trouvee ex- 
oellente ; elle est d’un auteur ultramontain, 
mort fort jeune * {Mercure de France). On its 
reappearance in 1762, in the repertory of the 
* Boufions Italiens,’ it was received with en- 
thusiasm, and for some reason regarded as the 
type of all Italian music. It is sufficient to 
cite the words of an anonymous satirist of the 
time (quoted in Geoffroy’s Coura de la littera- 
ture dramattqve ) : 

* Lulli n est plus h TOp^ra 
Le favori de Polyninle ; 

Rameau bientAt s’^^cllpscra 
MalCT6 sa profonde Ixarmonle ; 

Gilibt n’a rien d’dtonnaiit. 

U faut dcs bouffons d’ltHlle : 

AuJ'Hird'huI tout Fruncais galant f 

Ne se montre qu’en frodoimant 
E si e no, e plou et Riou, 

C’est a qui sera le plus fou.’ 

The allusion is to the words ‘ e si e no, e sti e 
gib ’ from the air ‘ Serapre in contrasti ’ (‘ Serva 
padrona,’ Act I.). While the other operas 
remained in manuscript and so forgotten, the 
not too discriminating enthusiasm of Rousseau 
was perpetuated by Fetis and later historians. 
The Stabat Mater was also printed in Paris not 
long after the composer’s death, and was even 
printed at Leipzig with German words by 
Klopstock as early as 1782. In Italy it has 
always been regarded with exaggerated venera- 
tion, and no doubt this has been enhanced by 
the fact that Bellini (who also died young) 
called it ‘ divino poema del dolore.’ De Brossos’ 
opinion of Pergolesi will sei-ve as an example 
of contemporary criticism : 

* Parml tous ces muslciens, mon auteur d'affection 
est Perp;oI^se. Ah ' le joli gc^uiu, simple et naturel. 
On ne peut pas ^rrire avec plus de facilitid, de graces 
et de godt. . . . Scs pctlts intennMes sont charnumts, 
si g<its, si r^joulsaants.’ 

We must, however, be on our guard against 

1 PsiiiielloV opInioxLi are quoted from the OAttrvaticni muntedU 
Intorno a' eowvotitorl naptlinani, rltamte dalla eoHi<emzfow rof 
Bifitor Pnitiello, eompUed by AkorIIuo Qervasio The MS la 
the Bibl de* Uero-airlni at Naples was printed in Jftwiea a 
murtoM. Dec. 1906. 


accepting blindly the criticism of any con- 
temporary, and the value of De Brosses’ 
appreciation of Pergolesi must be measured 
by his opinion on Handel — ‘ Sur ce que j’ai vu 
de sa musique vocale, je le croirais inf^rieur 
k tous ceux que je vous ai nomm6s [i.e. Per- 
golesi, Vinci, Porpora, Sarri, etc.].’ Paisiellc 
and Padre Martini, however, were less en 
thusiastic, and pointed out that the Stabat 
Mater was written in the style of a comic 
opera. PaisieUo is not far wrong in saying that 

‘His "Olimpiade,” the intermezzo “La serva pa- 
drona,** a Mass, and other compositions of his that 
remain to us, differ in no way from the iStabat Mat/cr, 
in which, moreover, there are incoherent passages: 
that Is to say. certain verses set without sense of 
expression, such as the theme of the “Eia mater, 
which suggests the comic style.* 

As a composer of sacred music, Pergolesi is 
no more than a clever imitator of his master 
Durante. His masses for double choir are 
effective and weU written, but commonplace 
in their material. It should be noted that 
his two choirs are used separately only for 
antiphonal or cumulative effects on single 
chords, there being no attempt at polyphonic 
writing in more than five parts at most. The 
chief merit of the Stabat Mater is the senti- 
mental charm of its melodies. Sentimental 
charm is indeed the chief merit of all Pergolesi ’s 
work, sacred or secular. It reaches its highest 
in the beautiful duet * Se cerca, se dice ’ in 

* L’ Olimpiade,* and we can see thau it was an 
inborn gift and not the result of long develop- 
ment, from the fact that the other duet in 
‘ L’ Olimpiade ’ — ‘ Nei giomi tuoi felici,’ which 
is hardly inferior to the first, was transferred 
unaltered from Pergolesi’s first dramatic com- 
position,* La conversione di S. Giiglielmo.’ The 
comic opera ‘ Lo frate nnammorato ’ contains 
several pleasing airs, including the well-knoxvn 

* Ogne pena cchib spiatata,’ as well as some 
genuinely humorous numbers, the best of which 
is an absurd parody of an aria di bravura, sung 
by a baritone, but demanding a compass from F 
below the bass stave to C in the treble, which 
was no doubt intended to be produced in a 
grotesque falsetto. There are also interesting 
types of popular Neapolitan songs, and a bright 
quintet at the end of Act II. On the whole, 
however, Pergolesi is inferior to Leo and 
Logroscino in comic opera, and indeed could 
only be considered a great composer in any 
department by critics who were entirely 
ignorant of the work of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. 

CAT^LOOUK* OP THE EXTANT WORKS OF PERGOLESI 
I. OpKUAJI amp OlUTOBJOa 

1. 8. Qpgllelmo d’ AqulUnia (Naplea, 1731), Boon — Biit. Mas., 
Berlin, Naples R.C.M. 

9. n maestro di muslca (Naples, 1781. Score (MB )— Berlin. 

Le Maltre de musique (Paris, 1762). Sec^ (MS.) — Dresden, 
Parts, DIM Nat The engraved score, published by Boivin 
at Paris, Is in most Important libraries. This opera was also 
performed at Venice In 1743 as ' L’ Orulo,' and at Florence 
in 1760 as * La scolara alia moda.' 

> The writer was Indebted to Alfred WotgueaiM for ktao 
aMirtime la the preparatton of this csAsOogoe, 
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3. Lft Ballustla <Ku>1m, 1781). LlWto— Borne. Bibl. Vitt. Em. 

Buore— STaiJldf K.C.H. 

4. Nerlno e Nlbbia (Naples. 1731). Libretto-'Bome. Bibl. Vltt. 

Bm. 

0. Biciinero (Naples, 1732). 

8. 11 Bcherulto (Naplee, 1782). Score — Berlin. Brussels 

7. Lo frate nnammoraio (Naples. 1732). Score — ^Brit. Mas.. 

Brussels Cons , Naples R C.M. 

8. 11 piiKionlero superlm (Naples, 1733). Libretto — Borne. Bibl. 

Vltt Ein Score— Naples B C.M. 

9. La serva padrona (Naples, 1738). Libretto— Borne. Bibl. Vltt. 

Em. Score In all Important libraries. There are many 
printed editions, both Italian and French (La Berrante 
mattresse). 

10. Adri^^in Stria (Naples. :/34). Score— Brit. Mus., Naplee 

11. TracuHu (Naples. 1734). Score in all Important libraries. Per- 

formanoes under other titles : Livletta e Tracollo (reprint by 
G. Uadicclotti, Paris) ; La Ante Polacca (Rome. 1748) ; !.« 
contadlna astuta (Venice, 1744) . II ladro convertlto per 
amore (Venice, 17B0) ; 11 fliito pazzo, etc. 

12. L' OHmplade (Rome. 1735) Score— Brit. Mus., London R.C.M., 

Dresden, Milan Cons., MOnster. Paris Cons., Vienna Kolbibl. 

13. II Flaminlo (Naples. 1736). Libretto— Romo. Bibl Vitt. Em. 

Score — London R.C^M , Brussels ('ons , Naples R C M. 

14. 11 trausito dl Ban Giuseppe (t). London B.C.M.. Elusledeln, 

Vienna Muslkfreunde. 

16. II Toniistocle (ascrl)>ed to Pergoleal). Score — Bologna. 

H. M. Bcbletterer’s biography in the Sammltmo mugikaUteh^r 
Vortri^e edlt43 by Count P. von Waldersee, gives a very full 
account of later performances of the operas In Italy and in 
other countries, but la otherwise inaccurate and uncritical. 

II Cantatas 

1. C3ii non ode e chi non vede Brit Mus . London R.C.M., Berlin, 

BniNselN Cons 

2. Clori, se mal rivolgl London R.C M. 

8. Della cltU vlclna di Hergellina. Mhnster. 

4. Dalslgre. ahi I mia Dalslgre. Brit. Mus., Berlin, Bmaseis Cons. 
MOnster. 

0. Ecco, Tirsl, quel mlrto. London R (' M. 
fS. In queste piagge ainene. London K C.M. 

7 Lure degll orohl niiei Brit. Mus . l.A)adon B.C.H., Berlin, 
Brussels Cons.. Mhnster. 

8. Nel chiuso centro (L* Orfeu) Brit. Mus.. Berlin, Brussels Cons., 
Cambridge Pltzv., Vunina Hofblbl 
9 Quest 4 amor, quest’ 4 frdr Manster. 

10. Quest’ 4 11 piano e quest’ 4 ll rio. Brit. Mus. (autograph T). 

11. Binfacriar son ooetretto. Loudon B C M. 

12. lo mi rido : Serenaia lor two voices. London B.C.H. 

Printed Editions 

Quattro cantate da camera . . . raccolte da G. BruDo. (Napoli. 
1750 (?)), four cantatas ; London, Preston A Sou (1700 T) 

111. Baokso Mvsic 

Maes (Kyrie and Gloria) for ten voices (two choirs) and two 
urrliestras, in F. Brit Mus., Milan, MOnster. 

Mass (Kyrie and Gloria) fur live voices and orchestra In C. Pub- 
lished at Vienna, Cc/iUoJo d’ art! s d' 

Mass (Kyrie and (iloria) for five toices and orchestra in D. Brit, 
Mus. (2 copies), Brussels Cons , Milan, MOnster, etc. 

Mass for four voices in D minor Brit. Mas 

Auro sacratis amurls, motet for B. and orchestra. Brussels, Ste. 
Uudiile. 

ConfltelKir, psalm for 8 B.A.T B. and orchestra (in most libraries). 
De placido torrente, motet for 8. and orchestra Brussels, Ste. 
Gudule. 

Dies irae, motet for 8. A. and orchestra. MOnster. 

Dixit Dommus (In D), psalm for ten voices (two choirs) and or> 
cheatra Naples K C M (autograph). 

Dixit Dominus (In B flat), jisalm for BAT B. and orchestra. 
MOnster. 

Domlne ad adjuvondum (in D), motet lor 8 A T B. and orchestra. 
MOnster 

Domine ad ndjuvandum (iu O), motet for B 8 A.T.B. and orchratra. 
Brit JUuH , Milan, MOimter. 

Domine ad adjuvauduiu (in D), motet for A.T.B. and orchestra. 
Brit. Mus 

Kcce pietatls signa, motet for 8. and orchestra Milan. 

Kcce BuperlKis hustea. motet for B. and orchestra. Brussels, Ste. 
Gudule. 

In coelestibus regnis, motet lor 8 and orchestra Milan 
in bao die tain decora, motet fur B.B.A.’l' B. and orchestra. Brit. 
Mus , Milan. 

Laetatus smn, p.<ialm for S A.T B and orchestra. MOnster. 

.'.aetatus sum. psalm for 8 and orchestra Brussels Cons. 

Laudato pueri, psalm for 8.A T.B. and orchestra Brussels Cons. 
Laudate pueri, for canto solo, vocal quartet, strings and wind. 

the M8. of u'hU h Is in the bantim Llbraiw 
Miserere mcl Deus (In C minor), psalm for H A.’T.B. and orchestra. 
London R C.M. 

Miserere met Deus (in C minor), psalm for S.A.T.B. and orchestra. 
Brit. Mus., Milan, MOnster 

Miserere mei Deus (in G minor), psalm for 8 A.T.B., unaccompanied. 
Brussels Cons. 

Miserere mel Deus (In A minor) for nine voices and organ. Schwerin, 
iuls sicut Deus noater, motet for B. and orchestra. Brussels, Bibl. 
Roy. 

Salve regina (In F minor) for 8.8. and orchestra. Brussels C!ons. 
Brtlvo regina (in A minor) for 8 and orchestra. Milan. 

Salve regina (in A minor) for 8. and orchestra. Brit. Mus., London 
R O.M., Brnssels Cona., Milan. Schwertn, etc. 

Salve regina (in F major) for H and harpsichord. Milan. 

S^ye regina (In C minor) for 8.B. and orchestra. MOnster. 

Stabat Mater for 8.A. and orchestra, Montecasshio (autograph). 

MS. oopiea in most libraries ; several printed editions. 

Tuba et timpano, motet for 8. and orchestra. Brussels . Ste. Gudnia. 
A De Profundia, menGoned by De Broasaa. la no longer extant. 
VeaesabUis barba oapneinorum, lor T.B. (Scherio fatto al Cimpuo- 
dni di PoxxuoU). Milan, Mflnater, Monioh, Naplea R C.M. 


IV. InaTatnaiiTaL Mtmo 

Sonata for violoncello and contlnuo. Milan, Naples R.C.1IL 
Concerto for violin and strings. Milan, Naples R.C.M 
Symphony in G for orchestra MOnster 

Concerto for flute In G. (Breitkopf’s thematic catalogue. 1760.) 
Fourteen sonatas for two violins and bass. (12mo, London, 1780 ?) 
Twelve sonatas fur two violins and bass. (Loudon ) 

Eight lessons for the harpslobord. (London, c. 1780 T) 

A second set of eight lessons for the harpsichord. 

There are in addition many fragments of unidentified operas, 
including fifteen airs in Breitkopf’s thematic catalogue (1766). 
and the incomplete autograph parts of a trio, * Parla, cbe 
dlrml vuoi,’ at Milan. 

E. J. D. 

Apart from the Stabat Mater, * La serva 
padrona,’ the spurious * Tre giomi * and a 
certain Gloria in excelsis, all of which exist 
in numerous modem editions of more or less 
value (the first was re-instrumented by Lvov, 
and the last was mainly popular in an arrange- 
ment for organ solo), there are not many of 
Pergolesi’s works accessible in modern reprints. 
The series of songs called ‘ Gomrae d’ antiuhitk * 
contains the motet ‘ Sanctum et terribile,’ three 
airs from ‘ La conversione di San Guglielmo,’ a 
‘ Salve Regina,’ the airs ‘ Euridice, dove sei * 
and ‘ Ogni pena ’ (the latter in many other 
editions) ; (Jevaert’s ‘ Gloires d’ltalie ’ has airs 
from ‘ II maestro di musica ’ and ‘ Olimpiade * ; 
and the air ‘ Tremende oscura ’ from ‘ Meraspe * 
ia in the Ox/. Hist. Mus. vol. iv. p. 221. 
Banck’s * Duetten alter Meister ’ contains a 
duet, and his ‘ Arion und Ges&nge diterer 
Tonmeister ’ contains an air by Pergolesi, ‘ Se 
cerca, se dice ’ ; a sonata for two violins and 
violoncello was published by Joseph Williams ; 
the harpsichord suites were edited by J. Pitt- 
man. and a solo sonata in D by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. M. 

PERI, Jacopo (6. Florence,^ Aug. 20, 
1661 ; d. Florence, Aug. 12, 1633), Florentine 
composer, called by his contemporaries ‘ II 
Zazzerino * in allusion to his long hair ; a pupil 
of Cristoforo Malvezzi. 

Malvezzi, a native of Lucca, became a 
canon of San Lorenzo in Floi’ence, maestro 
di cappella to the Medician Grand Dukes Fran- 
cesco and Fernando I. and died in Florence, 
1597. Little is known of the facts of Pen’s 
life. He became attached to the grand-ducal 
court of Florence and seems to have had 
some part in Medician diplomacy. He was 
appointed maestro di cappella {Principale 
direttore della musica e dei rnusici), a post 
which he held under Francesco, Fernando I. 
and Cosmo II. In 1618 he was created a 
‘ Camel lengo generale.’ His name is closely 
connected with that group of futuristic poets 
and musicians who centred first around Gio- 
vanni Bardi dei Conti Vemio, and later around 
Jacopo Corsi. In this way he wiU have come 
into contact with and been influenced by much 
of the finest Florentine culture of his day. 
The intensive forces of the Renaissance, liber- 
ating men’s minds, rendering acute their 
intellects, opening up immeasurable vistas of 
art and philosophy, found in the Bardi-Corsi 

I JHanuinit hat Bora« et Florentine parents. 
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gatherings a notable opportunity for comparison 
and synthetic reasoning. As far as the art of 
music is concerned one of the chief results of 
these meetings, and one with which the name 
of Peri is most nearly associated, is the memor- 
able attempt that was made to restore the mode 
of declamation peculiar to Hellenic tragedy, an 
attempt which resulted at last in the discovery 
of modem recitative. After the declamatory 
foreshadowings of the madrigalists culminating 
in Orazio Vecchi’s * Amfipamasso,’ Vincenzo 
Galilei and Caccini produced the first monodic 
cantatas in which the new style was attempted ; 
but their efforts were confessedly tentative, and 
their productions conceived upon a very small 
scale, fitted only for use as chamber music. 
Peri took a higher flight. At the instigation 
of Jacopo Corsi and the poet Rinuccini he 
attempted a regular musical drama called 

* Dafne.* The libretto for this was supplied by 
Rinuccini, and Peri composed the music (now 
lost) entirely in the style which was then 
believed to be identical with that cultivated 
by the ancient Greek tragedians. Count 
Bardi having been summoned to Rome in 
1592 to act as maestro di camera to Clement 
VIIT., the work was privately performed in 
the Palazzo Corsi in the year 1597, Pen himself 
playing the part of Apollo. This performance 
was witnessed only by a select circ'le of Corsi ’s 
personal friends. But in the year 1600 Peri 
was commissioned to produce an opera for 
public performance on the occasion of the 
marriage of Henry IV. of France with Maria 
de’ Medici. The subject chosen for this was 
‘ Euridice.’ Rinuccini again supplied the 
libretto, and Peri wrote the music in the same 
style as that he had already adopted in ‘ Dafne,’ 
though, it is to be supposed, with greater 
freedom and vigour. The first performance 
took place on Fob. 9, 1600. The success of the 
work was all that could possibly be desired. 
It proved that the ideal conceived by the little 
band of enthusiasts was capable of satisfactory 
embodiment in a practical form ; and that 
form was at once adopted as the normal type 
of the long-desired lyric-drama. It is true 
that, in the same month as the production of 

* Euridice,’ Emilio de Cavalieri’s oratorio, ‘ La 
rappresentazione di anima e di corpo * was 
publicly performed in Rome with scenery, 
dresses and action, and that the music of this 
work is written in exactly the same kind of 
recitative as ‘ Euridice.* But Peri’s claim to 
be regarded as the composer of the first opera 
rests not on * Euridice ’ but on * Dafne,’ though 
that work was never produced in public ; and 
the only ground on which that claim can be 
disputed is the fact that Cavalieri is known to 
have composed two secular pieces, called ‘ H 
satiro * and ‘ La disperazione di Fileno,’ both 
privately performed in 1590, and a third work, 
entitled * 11 giuoco della cieca,’ performed 
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before the Grand Duke Ferdinand in 1596. 
Not a trace of either of these three works now 
remains to us. They are described as ‘pas- 
torals,’ and may or may not have been of 
sufficiently large dimensions to entitle them to 
rank as dramas. Moreover, we cannot be 
quite certain that they were written in the 
same style as the oratorio. As the case now 
stands, therefore, and until we are furnished 
with more decisive evidence than that we now 
possess, Jacopo Peri stands before us as the 
acknowledged father of a form of art which is 
very nearly the greatest that it has ever 
entered into the mind of man even to conceive, 
or to bring through so many difficulties to a 
successful issue. 

Strange to say. Peri made no attempt to 
follow up his wonderful success. Probably no 
opportunity for the production of another 
public performance on so extensive a scale 
occurred during his lifetime. But whatever 
may have been the cause of his retirement Peri 
produced no more operas. In 1608 he wrrote 
the recitatives for Rinuccini’s ‘ Arianna,’ 
Monteverdi composing the arias. An opera 
* Tetide,’ to a libretto by Cini, was sent to 
Mantua in 1608, but did not appear. Peri 
wrote part of the opera ‘ La guerra d’ amore,’ 
with Grazie, Signorini and del Turco. This 
work saw light at Florence in 1616. Another 
opera, ‘ Adone,* written in 1620 for Mantua, 
was probably never performed. In 1625 Peri 
wrote ‘ La precedenza delle dame ’ for the 
Florentine court. In 1628 he wrote the port 
of Clori in Gagliano’s ‘ Flora.’ 

It does not appear that ‘ Dafne * was ever 
published, though some numbers wore dis- 
covered at Brussels. ‘ Euridice ’ was printed 
in complete form in the year of its production, 
under the title of * Le musiche di Jacopo Pori, 
nobil fiorentino, sopra 1’ Euridice del Sig. 
Ottavio Rinuccini * etc., Fiorenza, 1600 ; and 
reprinted in Venice in 1608, and again at 
Florence in 1863, in small 8vo. Both the early 
editions are exceedingly rare. (See Q.-L.) 
This interesting work and the ‘ Varie musiche,* 
are believed to be the only specimens of Peri’s 
compositions now in existence, with the excep- 
tion of a ‘ Lamento d’ lole ’ for soprano solo, at 
Bologna. Kiesewetter reprinted three madri- 
gals for four voices in his Schicksale und Be- 
schajfenkeit dea weltlichen Oesangea (Leipzig, 
1841). w. 8. R. ; rev. and addns. s. G. 
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P^RT, LA, a danced poem, in one tableau ; 
music by Paul Dukas. Produced Paris, 
Th6atre du Chatelet, Apr. 22, 1912; Op4rai 
Dec. 6, 1921, M. L, p. 
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PSRIER, Jean Alexis (6. Paris, Feb. 2, 
1869), a singer of Belgian origin, first a baritone, 
then a tenor, was the son of iSmile P6rier, a 
violinist at the Opera. Perier was a pupil of 
Bussine and Taskin at the Conservatoire; 
won the first prize for singing and op6ra- 
comique (1892) ; made his debut at the Opcra- 
Comique in ‘ La Flfite enchant^e ’ (Monostatos, 
1892) and created the principal part in 
‘ Phryn6 ’ (Saint-Saens, 1893). He left this 
theatre after 1900, having there created the 
chief parts in ‘ Pi'lleas et Melisande ’ (Debussy, 
1902), ‘ L’Enfant-roi * (Bruneau, 1905), 

‘ Miarka ’ (Alexandre Georges, 1905), ‘ Mme. 
Butterfly * (Puccini, 1906), ‘ Fortunio ’ Mes- 
sager), ‘ Lo Chemmeau * (X. Loroux, 1907), 
‘ L’Hcure espagnole ’ (Ravel, 1911), * Le Roi 
Candaule ’ (Bruneau, 1920), etc. 

During his absences from the Opera- 
Comique, P6rier has belonged to various Paris 
theatres; the Menus - plaisirs (1804); the 
Folios-dramatiques (1895-96), in productions 
of ‘ Fran 9 ois-les-ba 8 -blcu 8 ’ and ‘ La Fiancee 
en loterie ’ (Messager) ; the Bouffes-parisiens 
(1898-1900) in Messager’s ‘ Veronique ’ and 
Lecocq’s ‘ La Bello au bois dormant * ; the 
Chatelet (1903) in ‘ Les Aventures du Capitaine 
Corcoran ’ ; the Gaite (1910) in A. Mariotte’s 
‘ Salome ’ ; the Nouveautes (1923) in Reynaldo 
Hahn’s ‘ Ciboulette.’ A notable comedian, 
Perier has sung since then on various comedy 
stages. He has publislied, in collaboration 
with Mile. Marguerite Babaian, il/e« exercice^, 
tirea dea chansons populaires de France. He 
is a chevalier of the Legion d’Honnour (1922). 

Bibi. — H KB ClfMOM, Oritqui$ d’artx$t«$, Jmn Pinur (NouvtUe 
Rwm, Feb. Ifi. 1922). 

J. G. P. 

PERIGOURDINE (Perijourdine), a coun- 
try dance which takes its name from Perigord, 
where it is chiefly danced. It is sometimes 
accompanied by singing. The following ex- 
ample is from the Essai sur la musique (Paris, 
1780) of De la Bordo and Ronssier ; 
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PERINELLO, Carlo (b, Trieste, Feb. 13, 
1877), Italian writer, and composer, studied 
composition at first in Trieste with Wiesel- 
berger, then with Jadassohn at the Leipzig 
Conservatoire. Appointed teacher of composi- 
tion at the Trieste Conservatoire in 1904, he 
resigned ten years later to hold a similar 
appointment at the Milan Conservatoire. He 
has composed a good deal of chamber music 
and orchestral works, but is best known for his 
work in connexion with the Istituto Editoriale 
Italiano, of which he is the ‘ technical director.* 


Of its publications, Perinello has prepared the 
volumes of Caccini, Monteverdi, Pori, Paisiello, 
Palestrma, Porpora, Sammartini and Orazio 
Vecchi. A quartet in C major and a quintet 
for pianoforte and strings (published Schmidl, 
Trieste) have been favourably received in Italy 
and in Germany. p. b. 

PERIOD. A period is a group of bars. 
Simple melodies, often actually set to verse, are 
usually thought in terms of hne and stanza, 
and their sections, if with accompanying words, 
are called ‘ strains,’ if without, ‘ phrases ’ or 
‘ periods,* according to their length. This 
may sometimes be a useful nomenclature, but 
in composed music the distinction becomes 
blurred or disappears. On the other hand, in 
all music just as tlicre is a normal bar so there 
is a normal group of bars. This has some- 
times been called a rhythm ; but as another 
and a broader meaning has here been given 
to that word, it will be better to use for this 
group the word ‘ period.* 

The period is usually of four bars, less often 
of six or three, and seldom for long together 
of live (Brahms, 3rd Intermezzo, op. 117). 
Sometimes the composer puts the dots on the 
i’s, as Ilaydn did with his fermatas and G.P.’s, 
or Beethoven with that dramatic ‘ bridge ’ in 
op. 110, bar 38. The bar’s rest in the first 
movement of the C minor symphony (114 from 
the end) is usually ignored ; and as it stands 
it certainly does not make sense. Yet it is 
difficult to believe that it found its way into 
the score without the composer’s intention. 
Is it possible that he omitted to w'rite a 
similar rest eight bars later, and that the two 
were meant to recall the fermatas at the 
opening ? The minim rest in the 16th bar of 
Mozart’s second (C minor) Fantasia is a blemish, 
and ho seems to have found it so, since he has 
done away with it in the reprise. It seems 
certain that Mozart and Franz, by filling up 
the 33rd bar of ‘ He was rejected,’ defeated 
Handel’s intention of an eloquent silence. In 
the first prelude of the ‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier’ many editors have interpolated a 
bar between bars 22 and 23. The MS. 
authority is decidedly against this ; but the 
interpolation would also spoil the symmetry 
of the periods, as may be seen if the bass is 
written out with a different barring ; 



18 22 38 



Without the extra bar the periods are of 
4, 6, 8, 4, 8, 4 'f' bars. 
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The less any one grouping is maintained the 
more rhythmically flexible the music is. Thus 
in Mozart’s G minor quintet the minuet is in 
four-bar and the trio in three-bar grouping, 
mainly ; but the actual grouping is : 

Minuet : 

4 2 4 3114 4 4,4 2 2 4 3 311 

Trio : 

3 3, 3 4, 3 3 II 3 3, 2 2 2, 3 3 4. 3 3 II 

Haydn is fond of veiling the squareness of a 
four-bar periotl at any rate at the beginning of a 
movement, although he drops back into strict 
periods later on where irregularity would tend 
to become confusing. The first eight bars of the 
PF. sonata in D (No. 20) are taken as 3 + 2 -t-3 ; 
and of the adagio of the sonata in F (No. 3) as 
5J-I-2J. In the symphony in D (No. 3) he 
presents the four- bar theme of the presto under 
the guise of a five-bar, and in the * clock * 
movement the drowsy feeling is partly due to 
an eight-bar theme being begun a bar too soon 
and dragged on a bar beyond its time into ten 
bars. Chopin’s music, on the other hand, has 
so much variation of figure that he feels the 
necessity of keeping, as a rule, steadily to his 
four-bar period ; the G minor Nocturne (op. 
15, No. 3) is a rare exception : he has marked 
it languido e rubato as opposed to the a tempo 
rdigioso in strict periods which comes later. 

Methods of Relief. — ^Thus relief from the 
monotony of the period is as important as the 
period itself. This relief is afforded mainly in 
three ways. 

(1) Inside the phrase by interpolation and 
stretto. Thus, in the opening of Mozart’s 
G minor symphony the action is delayed by 
an interpolation at the 13th bar and the balance 
restored by a stretto at the 28th. 

(2) Between one phrase and another by 
overlap and hiatus. Hiatus is used to prolong 
four bars into five (Brahms, Rhapsodic No. 4, 
op. 119). A good instance is Mozart’s D minor 
quartet, andante (K 421), 
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whereby six bars become eight. Overlap of 
one phrase with the next is too common to 
be worth an instance. 

(3) In the phrase considered as a complete 
structure, by multiplication and division. The 
first seven bars of the overture to ‘ Figaro ’ 
may be described as a (geometrical) progression 
— l-fl*2-l-r4 — and so, in the opposite sense 
— 1 + 8 — fifteen bars of the 


great G pedal in the finale of Schubert’s sym- 
phony in C. Both of them create an illusion 
of great speed. A. H. f. s. 

PERIODICALS, MUSICAL. The follow- 
ing summary is concerned primarily with 
periodicals exclusively devoted to music and 
published in the English, French, German or 
Italian languages. 

England 

Musical journalism began in England with 
The Qiiarterly Musical Magazine and Review 
(1818-28), edited by R. M. Bacon, of Norwich. 
It was intended to contain articles of the follow- 
ing kind : 1. Original correspondence upon all 
the branches of the science, theoretical and 
practical; 2. Critical and impartial accounts of 
musical performers ; 3. Reviews of musical 
publications ; 4. Anecdotes of music and musi- 
cal men ; 6. Poetry, original or selected, that 
might appear calculated for musical adaptat ion ; 
6. A register or chronicle of musical trans- 
actions. Among the most interesting articles 
which appeared were — ^a review of Forkel’s life 
of Bach in vol. ii. ; an account of the perform' 
ance at the Philharmonic of Beethoven’s Fiighth 
Symphony (vol. vii. 1825), and an extremely 
depreciatory criticism of Beethoven and his 
works (vol. ix., 1827). In vol. iii. began the 
publication of music in each number, which was 
continued till the end of the magazine in 1 828. 

In the meantime^ a monthly journal, Thi> 
Harmonicon (1823-33), had begun to appear, 
under the editorship of W. Ayrton. It con- 
tained ably written memoirs of eminent 
musicians (some of the earlier btnng accom- 
panied by engraved portraits), essays, reviews 
of new music, correspondence, criticisms of 
musical performances of all kinds, foreign 
musical news, information on all subjects 
interesting to musicians, and original and 
selected vocal and instrumental music. The 
Musical Magazine (1835-36), a monthly, edited 
by C. H. Purday, met with little success. 

The Musical PForZd (1836-91) began on a new 
footing ; its policy was not entirely to confine 
itself to musical matters, but to combine 
general interests with those of music. It was 
edited by Cowden Clarke," with the co-opera- 
tion of an able stafi of writers, amongst them 
Samuel Wesley, the elder, who contributed 
the first paper, ‘A Sketch of the State of 
Music in England from 1778 * ; Dr. Gauntlett; 
Dr. Hodges ; Egerton Webbe ; Carl Klmge- 
mann ; W. J. Thoms ; John Parry, the elder ; 
C. H. Purday ; A. H. H. Strumpff ; Low^cll 
Mason, of Boston, U.S.A. ; Collet Dobson ; 
John Ella; and Joseph Warren, It was 
originally published by J. A. Novello, in small 
8vo weekly, from Mar. 18, 1836, to Dec. 29, 
1837. which date completed its seventh 

t The Englith Mutical OattUe or Monthly /nIe/HTeecer, puTiIlehed 
byArdluff A Merrett, onlv survived from Jau -July 1819 It 
contained, boitever, a aubatantial memoir uX Uaydu that la atUl of 
l&tereat. 
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quarterly volume. A new series began on 
Jan 6, 1838, in large 8vo, published by Henry 
Hooper. With its third series (Jan. 1842) it 
became 4to, a form it retained to the end of its 
career. It changed hands frequently till the 
beginning of 1854, when it was acquired by 
Boosey & Co., who published it till 1863, when 
it went to Duncan Davison & Co. The Musical 
World was edited by J. W. Davison from 1844 
until his death in 1885, and few periodicals have 
embraced a more varied and curious mass of 
literature more or less directly connected with 
music, and in a great measure of a humorous, 
often Rabelaisian cast. Among the contri- 
butors after 1840 may be mentioned G. A. 
Macfarren — Analytical essays on Beethoven’s 
vorks ; on Mendelssohn’s ‘ Antigone,’ ‘ CEdi- 
pus,’ ‘ Athalie,’ etc. ; on the ‘ Messiah * ; on 
Mozart ; on Day’s Theory of Harmony ; on 
the Leipzig Bach Society’s publications, etc. 
Dr. Kencaly — ^Translations from the Italian, 
Danish and Icelandic, and original papers. 
John Oxcnford — Original poetry (171 sonnets) ; 
translationr. irom the Greek Anthology, 
Goethe’s Venetian Epigrams, Goethe’s Affini- 
ties, Aristotle. Lessing, Winkelmann, etc. J. V. 
Bridgeman — ^Translations of Oulibicheff on 
History of Music and on ‘ Don Giovanni’ ; 
Hiller’s Conversations with Rossini ; I^enz’s 
Beethoven ; I^obe’s Mendelssohn ; Wagner’s 
Oper und Dramoy and ‘ Lohengrin ’ ; Lam- 
padiua’s Mendelssohn; Hanslickon Wagner, etc. 
Other contributors wore E. F. Rimbault, W. 
Chappell, H. S. ’ Edwards, Shirley Brooks, 
Joseph Bennett, and many other well-known 
members of the press. During its later years 
clever humorous caricatures by Lyall were 
added. In 1886 Francis Hueffer became 
editor, the paper at that time being published 
by Messrs. Mallett, of Wardour Street. In 1 888 
it was bought by E. F. Jacques, by whom it 
was edited until its demise in 1891. During 
the last two years of its existence it was 
published by Messrs. Biddlecombe, of the 
Strand 

In 1842 appeared two new weekly musical 
journals. The Dramatic and Musical Review 
(1842-62), edited and owned by the brothers 
Eames, one a violinist and the other organist of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; and The Musical 
Examiner (1842-44), edited by J. W. Davison, 
among the contributors to which were Henry 
Smart, G. A. Macfarren, E. J. Loder, Dion 
Boucicault and Albert Smith. 

The Musical Times (1844- )^ was founded 
by J. A. Novello in continuation of a periodical 
of the same name published by Mainzer. It 
was issued monthly and besides printed matter 
contained sheets of part music. The interest of 
the paper dates from about 1846, when Edward 
Holmes began writing for it. From this time 

. I A blank ipaoe folluwintr tha data of a Journal's foundation 
bidloates that It te stUl In progNSB. 


till his death in 1859 he was a constant 
contributor. Among his most interesting series 
of articles are the following — ‘ Life of Henry 
Purcell ’ (1847), ‘ Curiosities of Musical History ’ 
and ‘Cathedral Music and Composers* (1860), 
‘ English Glee and Madrigal Composers * 
(1851), * Mozart’s Masses,’ ‘ Haydn’s Masses ’ 
(1862, etc.), ‘ Addenda to the life of Mozart ’ 
and ‘ Beethoven’s Mass in C * (1858). In 
1855-66 appeared translations by Sabilla 
Novello of Berlioz’s Soirees de Vorchestrey and 
his treatise on orchestration, and a series of 
papers translated by her called ‘ Truth about 
Music and Musicians ’ (1856-57). From Dec. 
1853 to Sept. 1854 several e 88 a 3 !'s were contri- 
buted by Leigh Hunt. In Sept. 1863, Henry 
C. Lunn undertook the office of editor, contri- 
buting constantly interesting articles and 
criticisms on current musical topics. Among 
the most frequent contributors during the 
19th century wore G. A. Macfarren, E. F. Rim- 
bault, W. H. Cummings, Carl Engel, E. Prout, 

! W. A. Barrett, H. H. Stathain and Joseph 
Bennett. From time to time series of articles 
of special interest have appeared, as for 
example, Dr. Wm. Pole’s * Story of Mozart’s 
Requiem * (1869), Dr. Chrysander’s * Sketch of 
the History of Music Printing from the 15th 
to the 19th centuries ’ (1877). In 1887, on the 
retirement of Lunn, W. A. Barrett assumed the 
editorship, which ho retained until his death in 
1891. He was followed by E, F Jacques, who 
in his turn was succeeded in 1897 by F. G. 
Edwards. Under Edwards’s r6gime The 
Musical Times was much enlarged and its 
scope considerably widened, special attention 
being devoted to the illustrations, among 
I which were published many interesting por- 
I traits of musicians and facsimiles of valuable 
historical documents. On his death in 1909 
W. G. M’Naught took over the editorship. He 
was succeeded in 1918 by the present editor, 
Harvey Grace. The Musical Times is to-day 
the most widely read of all English musical 
journals. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter (1853-1920) was 
foimded by John Curwen, whose lectures at 
Newcastle on the Tonic Sol-fa Notation were 
the origin of the publication. A tentative 
double number had already been issued in 
1851. Each monthly issue contained criticisms, 
reports of the progress of the Sol-fa movement 
in different parts of England, and a series of 
anthems, glees, rounds, hymn tunes, etc., in 
the Sol-fa notation. In 1881 J. Curwen re 
I signed the post of editor to his son, J. S 
Curwen, w ho retained it until his death in 1916 
In Jan. 1889 a new monthly issue of The Re- 
porter was begun, under the title The Musical 
Herald and Tonic Sol-fa Reportery a change 
intended to indicate that the paper was con- 
ducted upon catholic rather than controversial 
lines. Under that name it appeared until 1920, 
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when it was amalgamated with The Musical 
News, 

A short-lived journal devoted to similar 
aims was The Tonic Sol-fa Record (1904-06), the 
official organ of the Tonic Sol-fa College. 

The Musical Standard (1862- ) was pro- 

jected by an amateur, A. W, Hammond, who 
was at first both proprietor and editor. It was 
issued fortnightly, and professed to be unfettered 
by clique, and not devoted to the behests of 
houses in the tiade. It paid special attention 
to the interests of church music and organists. 
Its earlier numbers contained, besides leading 
articles on topics of current interest, notices of 
concerts, specifications of old and now organs, 
extracts from ancient church registers relating 
to musical matters, biographical notion of 
the lesser masters and public performers, and 
reprints of old and curious works bearing on 
the subject of music. Among the contributors 
to the early numbers were W. J. Westbrook, 
Dr. Gauntlett, Joseph Bennett and J. Oowdy. 
In an early number proposals were made to 
establish a Musical College. This was the 
origin of the College of Organists. (See Royal 
College of Organists.) In vol. v. the paper 
began a weekly issue. The old series of the 
journal ended with vol. xiii., when Hammond 
sold the copyright to George Carr, and T, L. 
Southgate became editor. The scope of the 
journal was now considerably widened, and 
letters and notices from France, Germany, 
Italy and America were included. Vocal music 
as well as instrumental was now given weekly 
in the paper, among which were compositions 
by Sir W. Stemdale Bennett, Sir J. Goss, H. 
Gadsby, E. J. Hopkins, Berthold Tours, etc. In 
Feb. 1872 Reeves & Turner purchased the paper. 
Southgate retired in 1873, and was succeeded 
by J. Crowdy. In 1875 Bowden became the 
proprietor. With vol viii. the weekly issue of 
music was discontinued. In May 1876 Broad- 
house became editor. Among the most 
prominent articles that appeared under his 
regime may be mentioned a remarkable series, 
entitled ‘ Beethoven’s Symphonies critically 
and sympathetically discussed,’ by A. Teetgen. 
Turpin edited The Musical Standard from 1880 
to 1886. He was succeeded again by Broad- 
house, and in 1888 by Ernest Bergholt. In 
recent years it has been edited successively by 
E. A. Baughan and J. H. G. Baughan. It now 
appears fortnightly, and is published by W. 
Reeves. 

The year 1863 brought two new weekly 
musical periodicals, TJte Orchestra (1863-87), 
and The Choir (1863-78). The first, published 
originally by Cramer, Wood & Co., and subse- 
quently by Swift & Co., contained, besides 
criticisms of music in London and the provinces, 
correspondence from the principal musical 
centres of the Continent, serial * feuilletons,’ 
etc. 


The Choir and Musical Recordt published 
weekly by Thomas Wright, ‘ Choir * Office, 188 
Strand, was intended to * promote the art of 
church music by the publication of essays and 
papers advocating sound principles and direct- 
ing taste.’ Among the contributors were E. F. 
Rimbault, G. A. Macfarren, and E. J. Hopkins. 
Four pages of music were issued weekly. In 
1879 it was incorporated in the short-lived 
Saturday Musical Review (1879, 42 nos.). 

The Monthly Musical Record (1871- ) was 

founded by Aiigener & Co., and first edited by 
Prof. E. Prout. Among the principal contri- 
butors to the earlier numbers were : W. G. 
Cusins, E. Dannreuther, S. Jadassohn, L. Nohl, 
F. Niecks, E. Pauer, C. F. Pohl and X. Schar- 
wenka. Historical and analytical notices in a 
serial form have been given from time to time 
by Pauer, Niecks and others. In vol. ii. ap- 
peared Dannreuther *8 articles on ‘ Wagner : 
his Tendencies, Life and Writings.’ From 
1874-76 the editor was C. A. Barry ; from that 
time until 1887 the post was held by W. A. 
Barrett. Admirable analyses of Schubert’s 
masses, Schumann’s symphonies, Weber’s can- 
tatas, etc., and descriptions of Urio’s Te Deum 
and Stradella’s Serenata, with reference to 
Handel’s plagiarisms from them, all by Pro- 
fessor Prout, appeared in the earlier volumes. 
In recent years one of the most notable series 
of papers has been Prof. Niecks’s ‘ Notes 
supplementary and corrective to the biography 
of Robert Schumann ’ (1921-23). The i.ssue of 
four sheets of music with the publication began 
in the number for Feb. 1880. The present 
editor is A. Eaglefield-Hull. 

‘ Concordia (1875-76), a journal of music and 
the sister arts,’ was published by Novello, 
Ewer & Co., under the editorship of Joseph 
Bennett. The paper consisted of articles, re- 
views, criticisms, and London, provinc ial and 
foreign intelligence on music, poetry, the drama 
! and the fine arts, and was published weekly 
: The principal contributors were J)r. W. H. 
Stone, Dr. Gauntlett, Rev. Maurice Davies, W. 
Chappell, W. H Cummings, J. Knight, Walter 
! Thombury, H. H. Statham, C. K. Salaman, 
Clement Scott, E Prout, H. Sutherland Ed- 
I wards, H. Howe, H. C. Lunn and Joseph 
: Bennett. The following articles of special in- 
j terest appeared m this paper : Recollections of 
j Catalan!, Czerny, Mozart’s son, Mozart’s widow, 
Charles Neate, Schumann, Thai berg, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Lent Oratorios, the 
Shakespeare Jubilee of 1830, by C. K. Salaman ; 
A comparison of the original and revised 
scores of ‘ Elijah,’ by Joseph Bennett; Witty 
French Songs of the last century, by W. 
Chappell ; Helmholtz’s New Musical Theories, 
by W. (Chappell; London Choirs, by Rev 
Maurice Davies ; * Don Juan ’ and ‘ Faust,’ bj 
H Sutherland Edwards ; Purcell’s works, by 
Dr. Rimbault ; Purcell’s ‘ Yorkshire Feast ’ 
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and Theatre Music, by W. H. Cummings ; and 
a series of interesting facsimiles, letters and a 
song by Handel, a caricature of Handel, an 
autograph of J. S. Bach, and MSS. and letters 
of C. P. E. Bach. A weekly list of services 
in London churches, and a Shakespearean 
calendar, were also included. The publication 
was withdrawn in 1876, after fifty-two numbers 
had been published. 

The. Quaver (1876-85) was chiefly devoted to 
the exposition of the ‘ letter-note method * of 
sight-reading. 

The London and Provincial Music Trades Re-. 
vieWf now The Music Trades Review (1877- ) 
appears on the 15th of each month. Besides 
much trade information connected with music 
patents, bankruptcies, etc., it has notices of 
concerts and other musical events, and reviews 
of both books and music, lists of new inven- 
tions and publications, and much miscellaneous 
intelligence. 

Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review 
(1877- ) is, as its name implies, an organ of 

the music trade. Of late years its scope has 
been much enlarged, and it now contains re- 
views and critical articles of high quality, many 
of which are subsequently republished in book 
form. A special section in each issue is de- 
voted to the interests of the organist. 

A paper more exclusively devoted to the in- 
terests of the trade is The Pianot Organ and 
Music Trades Journal, first issued as The Piano- 
forte Dealers* Guide (1882- ). 

The Musical Review (1883) was started by 
NovoUo & Co. with aims of a loftier kind than 
have often been associated with English musical 
periodicals. The Review was addressed mainly 
to serious musicians and to students of musical 
history. It contamed a series of admirable 
articles by leading writers on music, and was 
conducU'd upon scholarly and independent 
lines. Unfortunately it received inadequate 
support from the public, and after a career of a 
few months ceased to appear. 

The Lute (1883-90) published by Patey & 
Willis, made its first appearance under the 
editorship of Joseph Bennett. Besides the usual 
reviews, criticisms and miscellaneous articles it 
contained a musical supplement, and was the 
means of introducing to tlie world many part- 
songs and anthems by contemporary composers. 
In 1888 Bennett was succeeded in the office of 
editor by Lewis Thomas. 

The Magazine of Music ( 1884-97) was founded 
hy the Musical Reform Association, primarily 
for the purpose of introducing a new system of 
musical notation to the English public. Por- 
traits and musical supplements were a special 
feature. 

The British Bandsman (1887- ) has ap- 
peared under various names, but in 1899 re- 
verted to its original title. It is devoted to the 
interests of brass, reed and string bandsmen, 
VOL. IV 


and of the musical trade generally. It appeared 
monthly until Mar. 1902, when it became a 
weekly. 

The Meister (1888-96), the quarterly journal 
of the London branch of the Wagner Society, 
was founded and edited by W. Ashton Ellis. 
It did excellent work in spreading the know- 
ledge of Wagner and his music at a time when 
there was still much prejudice to be overcome, 
containing as it did articles upon Wagner’s 
works and translations from his prose writings, 
as well as miscellaneous information with regard 
to the progress of the Wagnerian movement in 
different parts of the world. 

The Nonconformist Musical Journal (1888- 
1910), known from 1906-10 as The Musical 
Journal, was devoted, as its title implies, to 
the musical activities of the Nonconformist 
Churches. In 1910 it was incorporated in The 
Choir. 

The Strad (1890- ) is concerned almost en- 
tirely with violins and violinists. Somewhat 
similar in scope were ; The Fiddler (1884-87) ; 
The Violin Monthly Magazine (1890-94), 
edited by J. M. Fleming; 2' he Violin Times 
(1893-1907), edited by E. Polonaski and E. 
Heron-Alien ; Strings, edited by J. Broad- 
house (1894-95); and The Cremona (1906-11). 

Musical News (1891- ), founded under the 

direction of E. H. Turpin and T. L. Southgate, 
was designed to fill the place of the recently 
defunct Musical Wcn'ld, According to its pro- 
spectus it was intended to be ‘ the chosen 
expositor of academical intelligence,’ and pro- 
posed to deal with ‘ all subjects connected with 
examinations and other departments of musical 
studentship.’ In 1920 it was acquired by 
Curwen & Sons, and to mark its absorption of 
the Musical Herald, took the title Musical News 
and Herald. It was then edited by Edwin 
Evans and later for a short time by Sir R. R. 
Terry. It appeared weekly till 1927 ; since 
then monthly. 

The Early English Musical Magazine, of 
which a few numbers were published in 1891, 
aimed at fostering a taste for antiquarian 
music, but unfortunately received little support, 
and soon expired. It contained many excel- 
lent articles, and some interesting reprints of 
Elizabethan music. 

The scope of The School Music Review 
(1892- ) is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
It appears monthly, and is published by Novello. 

The New Quarterly Musical Review (1893-96) 
was founded in 1893 under the editorship of 
Granville Bantock. Its aims were high, and 
during its too brief existence it occupied a 
unique position in the world of culture. It re* 
presented the views of the younger school of 
English musicians, and the reviews and articles 
which appeared in it were, as a rule, of great 
interest, and often contained criticism of a 
high order of merit. 

I 
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Tht Organist and Choirmaster (1894-1920) 
was, as its name implies, concerned chiefly with 
ecclesiastical music and the organist’s profes- 
sion. It was edited by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. 
C. W. Pearce and Dr. C. Vincent. After Apr. 
1920 it was incorporated with The Sackbid. 
The last three numbers appeared under the title 
of The Organist. 

The Musician, which appeared first in May 
1897, and was discontinued in the following 
November, had a brief but not inglorious career. 
It was edited by Robin Grey, and employed the 
services of almost every writer of note con- 
nected with the profession of music in England, 
and of many ^stinguished foreign authors. 
Reviews, criticisms, and articles upon musical 
msthetics were included in the scheme of the 
paper, which also presented its subscribers wdth 
several excellent illustrated supplements. A 
selection of the articles which had appeared in 
The Musician was published in book form, as 
Studies in Music, in 1903. 

The Chord (1899-1900, 5 nos.), was a prettily- 
got-up quarterly, which was intended to occupy 
in the world of music the position that The Dome 
occupied in the world of art and literature. It 
had some able writers on its staff, but its tone 
was unnecessarily polemical, and it failed to 
enlist the sympathies of the public. 

Other periodicals published during the 
19th century ^ were : The Gregorian Quarterly 
Magazine (1879, 4 nos.) ; Musical Society 
( 1 886-87 ), a monthly issued by W. Morley & Co. ; 
The Church Musician (1891—95), the monthly 
journal of the Church Choir Guild ; The Key- 
board (1892-94); The Minim (1893-1902); 
The Strand Musical Magazine (1895-99); The 
Amateur Orchestra (1899, 6 nos.) ; The Musical 
Gazette (1899-1902), published by Joseph 
Williams and edited by Ernest Walker ; and 
The Music Student (1899-1902), published by 
W. Reeves and edited successively by Pascal 
Needham and H. Saint George. 

The first quarter of the 20th century saw 
the birth of a whole host of short-lived journals, 
including; The Precentor (1901-07, 29 nos.); 
The Vocalist (1902-05) ; The Base Drum (1903, 
6 nos.); The Weekly Musical Review (1903, 
10 nos.) ; The Music Students' Magazine (1903- 
1906, monthly, incorporated with ‘ The Min- 
strel ’) ; The Musician (1905-06), published by 
the Vincent Music Co. and edited by T. Tapper; 
The Musical Home Journal (1905-08) ; The 
Musical Era (1905-10), which took the p^ce of 
the old Magazine of Music as the official 
gazette of the Musical Reform Association ; 
Euterpe (1909-10, 4 nos.) ; The Literary and 
Musi^ Review (1909-12, 17 nos.); The 
MuBwail Antiquary (1909-13), published quar- 
terlyunder the editorship of G. E. P. Arkwright; 
The Young Musician and the School Orchestra 
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(1909-16, 43 nos.) ; The Musical Observer 
(1910-13, monthly) ; The Musical Press (1912- 
1913, 5 nos.) ; The Music Review (1912-13, 
4 quarterly nos.) ; The Musician (1919-21), 
incorporated with ‘ The Music Student * after 
Aug. 1921 ; and Fanfare (1921), a monthly 
edited by Leigh Henry and devoted exclusively 
to contemporary music, of which 6 nos. only 
appeared. 

Of these The Musical Antiquary (1909-13) 
was easily the most important ; indeed, as a 
repository for the results of historical research 
on musical subjects it has found no successor. 
Among the scholars who contributed to it were 
G. E. P. Arkwright (its founder and editor), 
E. J. Dent, W. H. Grattan Flood, W. J 
Lawrence, E. W. Naylor, W. Barclay Squire, 
R. A. Streatfeild, R. R. Terry, Ernest Walker 
and H. E. Wooldridge. 

Of the London periodicals founded since 
1900 which are still in progress the following 
(arranged in chronological order) are the most 
noteworthy ; 

(1) The Music Teacher (1908- ), originally 
entitled The Music Student and issued as the 
organ of the Home Music Study Union under 
the editorship of P. A. Scholes. In 1921 it 
absorbed The Musician (1919-21). With its 
change of title in 1922 it became the organ of 
the Music Teachers’ Association. It is issued 
monthly, and is at present edited by W. R. 
Anderson. An important supplement. Chamber 
Music, was issued from 1913-16 under the 
editorship of W. W. Cobbett. A supplement 
for young people, Music and Youth, first issued 
in 1915 as Youth and Music, is still in progress. 

(2) The Choir (1910- ), which ap{)ears 
monthly imder the editorship of J. T. Light- 
wood and deals chiefly, though not exclusively, 
with church music. 

(3) Tfie Chesterian (1915- ), the house organ 

of J. & W. Chester, Ltd., edited by G. Jean- 
Aubry and appearing eight times yearly. It 
devotes special attention to contemporary 
music. 

(4) The Music Bulletin (1919- , monthly), 
the official journal of the British Music Society, 
founded (as The British Music Bulletin), and 
originally edited, by A. Eaglefield-HuU. 

(5) Music and Letters (1920- ), a quarterly 
publication which, under the editorship of 
A. H. Fox-Strangways, enjoys a high reputa- 
tion on account of the literary quality and 
authoritative character of its articles. A list 
of recent books on music, English and foreign, 
is an important feature. 

(6) The Sackbui (1920- ), which, like The 
Chesterian, deals mainly with modem music 
and contains frequent contributions from 
foreign writers. Originally edited by Philip 
Heseltine, it was acquired in 1921 by Curwen 
A Sons, and is at present edited by Ursula 
GreviUe. It appears monthly. 
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(7) The Organ (1921- ), a quarterly journal 
issued by the proprietors of Musical Opinion. 

(8) The Oramophone (1923- ), a monthly 
edited by Compton Mackenzie, which, in 
addition to its technical articles, publishes a 
number of contributions of general musical 
interest. 

A complete list of provincial musical periodi- 
cals would not be very extensive, but the most 
important only can be mentioned here. Of 
those no longer current the most ambitious was 
The Quarterly Musical Review (1886-88), pub- 
lished at Manchester under the editorship of 
Henry Hiles. It contained many valuable 
articles on musical history and educational 
questions. The Yorkshire Musician (Leeds, 
1887-89) and The Irish Musical Monthly (1902- 
1903), both met with little support. Of those 
still in progress the most important are 2'he 
British Musician^ (1926- ), edited by Sidney 
Grew, a monthly founded by A. C. Boult to 
help the work of the Birmingham Orchestra, 
Y Cerddor Newydd or The Welsh Musical 
Magazine^ formerly Y Cerddor (1899- ), and 
The Scottish Musical Magazine (1919- ). 


France and Belgium 


France. — ^The earliest musical periodical pub- 
lished in the French language * api>eara to have 
been Sentimenla d' un harmonophile aur differe'nia 
ouvrages de musique (Mar, -Apr. 1756), edited by 
Morambert. It was followed by the Journal de 
musique franr^aise et italienne (1764-68), the 
Journal de musique historique theorique et 
pratique (1770-71), and the Journal de musique 
par une SociHe d' amateurs (1773-78). About 
this time there also appeared a number of 
publications such as the ‘ Journal do clavecin,' 
‘ Journal de violin,’ ‘ Journal d’ariettes,’ which 
do not strictly come within the scope of this 
article, as they consisted entirely of music. Of 
19th century periodicals the earliest were La 
Correspondance des amaleurs musicienst after- 
wards Correspondance des professeurs et des 
amateurs de musique (1802-05), edited by 
Cocatrix, and IjSS Tablettea de Polymnie (181(^ 
1811), edited by Garaud6 and Cambini. The 
first journal of real importance, however, was 
La Revue musicale (1827-80), founded by Fdtis. 
In 1835 it joined forces with the Gazette 
musicale de Paris (itself the continuation of 
La Dilettanie^ 1833-36), which had been started 
the year before, and appeared under the title 
of Revue et Gazette musicale until 1 880. Amongst 
its contributors were J. Janin, Berlioz, Liszt, 
H. Wagner, Balzac and Stephen Heller. Le 
Menestrel (1833- ), founded by Heugel, still 
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enjoys wide popularity. It gives a valuable 
summary of musical events throughout the 
world, and its longer articles are extremely 
able and scholarly. F. C16ment, E. David, 
A. Jullien, V. Wilder, A. Pougin, and J. Tiersot 
may be mentioned among its contributors. 
La France musicale (1833-70) was a weekly 
journal, edited by Marie and L6on Escudier, 
which contained musical biographies and man}i 
other articles of interest. Among its con- 
tributors at different times were Castil- Blaze, 
G. Maurel, Farrenc, M^ry, Philar^te Chasles 
and V. Schoelcher. Next in order came the 
Revue de musique religieuse populaire et 
classique (1845-48, 1854), edited by Danjou, 
and containing many important articles by 
him and by Fetis, Laurens, Morelot and other 
contributors, and La Critique musicale (1846- 
1847), edited by Azevedo and continued under 
the title of L* U nivers musicale ( 1 847- 64). The 
second half of the 19th century saw the birth 
of a large number of miifsical journals of which 
tho chief were : La Chronique musicale (1860- 
1865), edited by P. Villeblanche ; VOrpheon 
(1855- ); La RAforme musicale (1856-70), 
devoted to the exposition of the Galin-Paris- 
Chev^ system ; La MaUrise (1867-60, edited by 
J. d’Ortigue and L. Niedermeyer, and dealing 
exclusively with religious music ; Le Moniteur 
musical (1858- ), devoted to military band 

music ; La Paroisse (1860-61), subsequently 
incorporated, together with Le Plain Chant 
(1860-61) in the Revue de musique sacree 
ancienne et moderne (1861-70); VArt musical 
(1860-94), which as tho organ of the publishing 
house of Escudier took an important place in 
the musical world, its staff including many 
eminent writers, among them Scudo, Chouquet, 
Neukomm, Lacome and Vizentini ; Le Monde 
artiste illustre (1860-1914), which, under the 
editorship of Jules Ruelle, was for long the 
I recognised authority upon, dramatic and musical 
events in the French provinces and in Algeria ; 
La France chorale (1861-67) and des 

Orpheons (1861- ), two journals devoted to 
choral music, the latter of which is still in 
progress ; the Bulletin de da Societe des com- 
positeurs de musique (1863-70), edited by 
Weekerlin, and containing much antiquarian 
and historical matter ; U Avenir musical 
(1865- ), like the earlier ‘ La R6forme musicale’ 
an organ of the M6thode Galin-Paris-Chev^ ; 
U Instrumented (1867 — 1914), a fortnightly 
periodical intended chiefly as a practical gui(le 
to musical societies ; La Chroniqwe muekede 
(1873-76), edited by A. Heulard, and to be 
distinguished from the journal of the same 
J name which has already been mentioned ; 
La Renaissance musicale (1881-83), edited by 
E. Hippeau ; Le Monde orpheonique (1882- ). 
a weekly devoted to male-voice part-singing ; 
La Revue wagnerienne (1885-88), edited by 
E. Dujardin ; the Revue tPart dramatique el 
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muaiad (1886-1914) ; Vlridipendawie. musicaU. 

dramatiqtte (1887-88) ; Le Monde muaical 
"1889- ), edited by A. Mangeot ; La Quinzaine 
jfiuaieale (1894) ; La Tribune de St. Qervaia 
(1895-1922), the official organ of the Schola 
Cantorum ; the Revue irUernationale de mueique 
(1898-99), edited by H. Gauthier- Villars ; and 
Le Courtier musical (1899- ), with its weekly 

supplement La Semaine muaicale. 

The list of periodicals founded in the 20th 
century is headed by the Revtie muaicale 
d'histoire et de critique (1901- ), edited by 

J. Combarieu and L. Laloy, a paper of serious 
and scholarly aim, which numbered among its 
contributors P. Aubry, M. Emmanuel and R. 
Rolland. In the following year appeared 
Muaica (1902-14) and Le Courtier de Vorcheatre 
(1902-17). Le Mercure musical (1906-06), 
^ter two years of independent existence under 
the editorship of J. Mamold and L. Laloy, was 
converted into the Bulletin fran^ia de la 
Section fran^aiae de la Societe inierruUiorude de 
Muaique (1906-16) and edited by J. Ecorche- 
ville, Le Guide de concert (1910- ) gives 
particulars of concert programmes and descrip- 
tions of the music performed. UAnnee 
muaicale (1911-13), edited by M. Brenet, J. 
Chantavoine, L. Laloy and L. de La Laurencie, 
met with little support, but it contains some 
full-length articles of considerable importance, 
in particular a comprehensive * bibliography 
of musical bibliographies ’ by M. Brenet. 
VRcho musical (1912-20), edited by A. Doily 
and P. Brunold, was amalgamated in 1920 with 
La Revue muaicale (1920- ). This latter 
periodical, which is edited by H. Pruni^res, is 
one of the most interesting of present-day 
musical journals. Special numbers devoted 
to individual composers or to particular 
subjects are issued from time to timb. The 
Revue de muaicalogie^ originally entitled 
Bulletin de la Societe Frangaiae de Mvsicologie 
(1917- ), though slight in bulk, contains 
many important contributions. Other recently 
founded periodicals are Lyrica (1922- ), La 
Revue Pleyd (1924- ), and L Orgue et lea 
organiatea (1924- ), edited by J. Hurb. 

Among French provincial periodicals may 
be mentioned : Bulletin polymathique dea 
muaiciena de Bordeaux (1802-13) ; the Revue de 
muaique ancienne et moderne (1865), published 
by Nisard at Rennes ; the Angera-Revue (1878- 
1890 ?) ; La Semaine muaic^ de Lille et du 
departement du Nord (Lille, 1881-95) ; UOueat 
artiste (Nantes, 1885-1914) ; Caecilia (Stras- 
bourg, 1887- ) ; La Revue du chant grigo- 
rien (Grenoble, 1892- ) ; Sainl-Cecile (Reims, 
1893-189 ?) ; the Nouvdh Revue muaicale de 
Lyout formerly La Revue muaicale de Lyon 
(1902- ) ; and Angera-muaical (1910-14). 

Belgium. — ^The earliest musical periodical 
to be published in Belgium was the Gazette 
muaicale de la Belgitpie (1833-34), published by 


Fbtis.^ Next in order came Le Franc Ju0 
(1834-39). La Revue muaicale beige (1840-42| 
was the first of a succession of journals which 
culminated in the foundation of Le Guide 
musical. Its immediate successor was La 
Belgique muaicale (1842-60). This in turn was 
succeeded by Le Diapason (1850-52), which 
shortly before its demise took the title of La 
Chronique muaicale. This was the progenitor 
of Le Guide musical (1856-1914, 1917-18), 
which soon took rank as one of the most 
interesting and valuable musical periodicals 
published in the French language. It was 
edited successively by F. Delhasse, M. Kufferath, 
H. Imbert and H. de Curzon. For the last two 
years of its existence it was issued from Paris. 
All the above periodicals were published in 
Brussels. Belgium now once more possesses 
a musical journal of its oum in La Revue 
muaicale belge^ founded in 1926 under the 
editorship of Paul Gilson. The provincial 
journals include Caecilia (Bruges, 1847-50 ?), 
edited by R. J. van Maldeghem; Muaica aacra 
(Ghent, 1881- ); and La Revue gregorienne 
(Toumai, 1911- ). 

Germany and Austria 

The parent of German musical periodicals, 
though it can hardly bo called a periodical in 
the modem sense, was Mattheson’s Muaica 
critica (Hamburg, 1722). It was issued in 
numbers, and contained musical news as well 
as critical essays. It was followed by Scheibo’s 
Critiacher Muaikua (1737-40),^ Mitzler’s Muai- 
kaliache Bibliothek (1736-54), and Muaikalischer 
Staarstecher (1740), Henke’s Der musikalische 
Patriot (1741-42), and Marpurg’s numerous 
publications (1750-78). Hiller’s Wochentliche 
Nachrichten was perhaps the first musical 
periodical in the stricter sense of the word. It 
was published once a week at Leipzig from 
1766-70. During the closing years of the 18th 
and the opening of the 19th century the musical 
activity in Germany was very remarkable, and 
the number of musical periodicals, most of 
which enjoyed but a brief period of activity, 
was truly extraordinary. For a complete list 
of these the reader is referred to Riemann. 
Only the most important can bo discussed here 

At the head of them stands the Allgemeine 
musikalische Zeitung (Oct. 1798-Dec. 28, 1848), 
published at Leipzig by Breitkopf & Hkrtel, 
and edited successively by Rochlitz and G. W. 
Finck. The importance of this periodical fo^ 
information on all musical matters during tho 
first half of the 19th century will be best 
estimated from the concluding remarks of the 
publishers in the last number. 

* This journal was founded when musical produc* 
tlon was at Its richest and best. Mozart was not 
long dead, Haydn was near the end, and Beethoven 


1 £‘£eho ow Journal d$ mtuiqut franqaiu ttaUmnu (LUg«, 
1768-66 T) coa«itt«d entirely of music. 

* An enlarged edition of tbe whole waa pubUehed in 1746. 
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at the beginning of his career. To bring the works 
of such a period as this before the notice of connnia> 
seuTB and amateurs, to elucidate and explain them, 
to educate the public up to understanding them-' 
such were the objects of the Musibalische Zeitung ; 
and these objects were attained In a degree which 
entitles it without hesitation to a high place in the 
history of music. But with the lapse of time the 
conditions of ttie musical world have materially 
changed. There is no longer a centre either for 
musical production or appreciation, both being now 
disseminated far and wide. Under these circum* 
stances, a general musical journal is an anachronism ; 
local papers are better fitted to supply the various 
necessities of the musical world.’ 

Nevertheless, after an interval of 16 years an 
attempt was made to revive the journal, under 
the editorship of S. Bagge, who from 1860-62 
had directed a Detdsche M'uaikzeitung from 
Vienna, but the new series only lasted for 3 years 
(1863-66). The Leipziger allgemeine musika- 
lische Zeitung^ afterwards known simply as 
Allgemeine. muaikalische Z/eitung (1866-82) may, 
however, be considered as its direct successor, 
although it was issued by a different firm 
of publishers (Rieter-Biedermann). The first 
numbers of the new series, which was also 
edited by Bagge, were interesting, on the one 
liand from the support given to the rising 
talent of Brahms, and on the other to the 
revival of the old classical school and the cult 
of Bach and Handel. Bagge was succeeded 
by Eitner, and he again by Chrysander. He 
attracted a brilliant staff, and many of the 
articles, such as Nottebohm’s ‘ Beethoveniana,’ 
would do credit to any periodical. Chrysander 
was succeeded in 1871 by Joseph Muller but 
resumed the editorship in 1876. 

The Viennese Allgemeine musikalieche Zeitung 
(1817-24), important for special information on 
music in Vienna, was edited successively by 
J. von Mosel ( 1817-18), by von Seyfried (1816- 
1820), and by Kanne (1821-24). It contained 
portraits of celebrated musicians, including 
Beethoven, and was notable as the first 
independent effort of Viennese journalism. 

The Berliner allgemeine rnusikalische Zeitung, 
1824-30 (Schlesinger), founded by A. B. Marx, 
did important service to the rapid spread of 
Beethoven’s works in North Germany even 
during his lifetime, and in promoting the 
revival of the taste for Bach’s and Handel’s 
music in Berlin. In his farewell address Marx 
says : 

• The usual habit of critics is to give way to the 
ductuating inclinations of the public, in order to 
insinuate a little, a very little, of the truth. This 
lias never been my way ; I have never been carried 
away by the fashion of the day, for 1 have neither 
formed my opinions by it, nor succumbed to its 
attractions, and thus I have been preserved from 
inconsistency. For instance, with regard to Spontini, 
I neither lauded his “ Vostale ” as the work of a 
great artist, nor depreciated his later compositions 
as the productions of a mere academical pupil, or 
an Imbecile, like so many musicians of our day. Nor 
again was I so far dazzled by the novelty of Rossini’s 
and Auber’s operas, as to endorse the popular verdict 
upon them.* 

Gaecilia (1824-48) was conducted by an 
sssociation of scholars, art critics and artists. 


under the editorship of Gottfried Weber, and 
was published by Schott. It appeared at 
irregular intervals and forms a series of 
twenty-seven volumes of four numbers each. 
Weber conducted it till his death in 1839, and 
was succeeded by Dehn, who continued editor 
till its discontinuance in consequence of the 
political troubles of 1848. Its opening pro- 
spectus declared that it was intended to be not 
BO much a regular periodical as a collection of 
original articles of permanent interest, and a 
medium for the exchange of views and opinions 
on art. It contained papers on the theory of 
music and acoustics, on history and esthetics, 
reviews and notices of music and treatises on 
the art, and its contributors included G. Weber 
himself, Kiesewetter, Krieger, A. Schmid, A. 
Fuchs, S. W. Dehn, Chladni, Fink, von Drie- 
berg and Rochlitz. The whole formed a valu- 
able record of the progress of the historical and 
theoretical departments of music during a 
quarter of a century. The practical portion of 
the art was not so well represented. In fao.., 
the romantic movement carried on by Schu- 
mann, Chopin and others, not only received no 
recognition but was treated with a certain 
covert hostility. 

The Neue Zeitachrift fur Muaik (1834- ) 
was founded by Robert Schumann, who relates 
in his GesammeUe Schriften how a number of 
musicians, who had met in Leipzig in the end 
of 1833 to compare ideas on the new lights 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, were roused to do 
something more for the cause of art than merel^^ 
carrying on their calling as musicians. Thm 
arose the Neue Zeitachrift (Apr. 3, 1834) ; Hart- 
mann the publisher was the first editor, but 
from 1836-^ Schumann conducted it himself. 
After him Oswald Lorenz took it for a short 
time, and was succeeded by Franz Brendel 
(1846-68), under whom it espoused the cause of 
the so-called new German school. From 1903- 
1906, when it was incorporated with the 
liachea Wochenblait, it was edited by A. Sobering 
and W. Niemann. In 1910 it reappeared undet 
its old title and under the editorship of F. 
Brandes, who was succeeded in 1919 by Max 
Unger. In May 1920 it was acquired by the 
Steingr&ber Verlag and renamed Zeitachrift fur 
Musik. Its present editor is A. Heuss. 

The Allgemeine Wiener mtiaikaliache Zeitung 
(1841-48), edited until 1847 by Dr. Aug. Schmidt 
(joint-founder of the Viennese M&nnergesang- 
verein), contained a series of articles (beginning 
with No. 28, 1846) by Eduard Hanslick, highly 
laudatory of Wagner’s * Tannh&user * 1 Luib 
was editor in 1847-48, the last twelve months of 
its existence. It was replaced by the 

Wiener Muaikzeitung (1852-60) edited by 
jun., almost the only reliaMe source of 
information on musical affairs for that period. 

The Signaie filr die musikaliache Welt (1842- 

), a well-known muaical periodical, founded 
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by Bartholf Senff of Leipzig, is more strictly 
a record of news than of criticism, though it 
occasionally contains original articles of great 
interest, letters of musicians and other docu- 
ments. Its list of contributors has included 
F. Hiller, von Billow, Bemsdorf, C. F. Pohl, 
Richard Pohl, Stockhausen, Szarvady, Mar- 
ches!, and many other of the most eminent musi- 
cal writers. Though not strictly a weekly 
publication, 62 numbers are publi^ed yearly. 
It is at present edited by M. Chop. 

The Berliner musikalische Zeitung (1844-47), 
the first periodical to praise Wagner’s works on 
their production in Dresden, was started by 
Gaillard, and continued as the Nette Berliner 
Muaikzeitung (Bote & Bock) until 1896 It 
contains amongst others well-known articles by 
von Lenz. 

The Rheinische Musikzeitung (1860-63) and 
the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung (1853-67), 
both edited by Prof. L. Bischoff (inventor of the 
expression ‘ music of the future ’), are important 
for the history of music in the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, The latter journal, in particular, 
gained a reputation as one of the best conducted 
of all the German musical papers. The Shake- 
spearean scholar Gervinus was one of its contri- 
butors. The Rh ine district is at present served 
by the Rheinische Musik- und TheaterzeUung 
( 1 900- ), published at Cologne and edited suc- 
cessively by R. Wolff, W. Thomas San Galli 
and G. Tischer. 

The Echo (1851-79), published by Schlesinger 
of Berlin, was conducted in 1851 and 1852 by 
Kossak the well-known feuilletonist, then by 
♦^he publisher. In 1860 it pas^ed into the hands 
of Robert Lienau (with Men lei as editor), in 
1873 into those of Opponheim (editor. Dr. 
Langhans), in 1874 it returned to Lienau, and 
finally ceased Dec. 1879. It had at one time 
a certain importance as an opposition paper 
to Wagner. 

Fliegende BlaUer far Musik (3 vols., 1855-67) 
was hardly a periodical in the strict sense, as it 
appeared irregularly and was written entirely 
by one man. The author, J. C. Lobe, the i 
writer of the interesting * Musikalische Briefe 
eines Unbekannten,’ was one of the most 
capable critics of his day, and his paper con- 
tains many excellent full-length essays, often of 
a polemical character, copiously illustrated with 
musical examples. 

The Monatsschrift far Theater und Musik 
(1856-61), edited by Joseph Klemm, went less 
into detail, but like its successor, the 

Recensionen und Mittheilungen fur Theater , 
Musik und hildende Kunst (1862-65), contained 
valuable articles by Sonnleithner on Mozart, 
and on music in Vienna at that date. 

Tonhalle (Payne, Leipzig) was edited by 
Oscar Paul from Mar. 23, 1868, to the end of 
1869, when it was merged in the Musikalische 
l^orhenhhat ftbe first illustrated paper of the 


kind) (Fritzsch), which soon became a demon 
strative organ of the Wagner party, and at the 
same time a champion of Brahms. It also pub* 
lished Nottebohm’s ‘ Neue Beethoveniana,* and 
may thus fairly be called eclectic in its views. 
The first ten numbers were edited by Paul, but 
it was then managed entirely by the publisher 
until 1902, when K. Kipke became the editor. 
From 1902-06 the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift filr Musik ’ 
was incorporated in it. It is now published by 
Siegel under the editorship of L Frankenstein. 
It has a very large circulation in Germany, 
and is distinguished for its notices of foreign 
music. 

Monataheftefiir Musikgeschichte (1869-1905), 
founded and edited by R. Eitner as the or^an of 
the * Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung,* was 
predominantly antiquarian in character. It 
contained lists and bibliographies of the works 
of ancient composers, Hucbald, Lasso, Okeg- 
hem, Criiger, etc., and many valuable articles. 
An index to the first ten years was published in 
1879. Several important monographs were 
issued as supplementary volumes. 

The AUgemeine Musikzeitung^ originally en- 
titled A Ugemeine deutsche Musikzeitung (1874- ) 
must not be confused with the AUgemeine 
deutsche Musikzeitung pu))lished by F. Nedl at 
Turmitz since 1923 or with the two journals 
entitled AUgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
(Leipzig, 1798-1882 ; Vienna, 1817-24) or the 
Berliner allgemeine musikalische Zeitung (1824- 
1830), which have been already discussed. 
Originally founded by F. Luckhardt in Cassel 
but now published in Berlin, it is a weekly 
whose aim, according to its subtitle, is * the 
reform of present-day musical activities.* It 
is edited by P. Schwers. 

Bayreuther Blatter (1878- ) has published 
numerous articles of extreme interest to the 
musical historian, dealing chiefly with the pro- 
gress of the Wagnerian movement. Many of 
Wagner’s letters have here been published for 
the first time. 

The V ierteljahrsschrift fur Musikwissenschaft 
(1885-95) dealt with musical history in an 
able and scholarly manner. It was edited by^ 
F. Chrysandor and P. Spitta. 

The Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters 
(1895- ), besides reporting on recent additions 
to the Library, provides each year a valuable 
bibliography of recent musical literature and 
prints a few important articles of a general 
character. It is at present edited by R 
Schwartz. 

In 1899 the Internationale Musik-Gesell' 
schaft was founded (see International Musi- 
cal Society). From that date imtil 1914, 
when the war brought about its dissolution, the 
Society published two periodicals, the monthly 
Zeitschrift and the quarterly .SammeWdnde^ the 
former devoted principally to current topics of 
interest, the latter to long articles on special 
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points of musical history, technique or aes- 
thetics. A special series of monographs was 
also issued as a supplement. An English edi- 
tion of the two periodicals was published, with 
a summary in English of the articles written in 
German. 

Die Musik (1901-15, 1922- ) was founded 
by Schuster & Looffler of Berlin and was at 
first issued fortnightly. It ceased publication 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, but was 
revived as a monthly in 1922 by the Deutsche 
Vorlags-Anstalt of Stuttgart. It contains ex- 
cellent articles on musical history, aesthetics, 
etc., and makes a special feature of illustrations. 
From time to time special numbers are devoted 
to the lives and work of individual musicians. 
It has been edited from the commencement by 
B. Schuster. 

Two of the most important German musi- 
cal periodicals, the Archiv Jar Musikwissen- 
Bchnft and the Zeitschrijl J iir Musikunsseiisduift^ 
are of recent date, both having been founded in 
1919. The Archiv, published quarterly by 
Kistner & Siegel of Leipzig and edited by J. 
Wolf, is the organ of the ‘ Furstlichos Iristitut 
fiir musik wisseiischaftliche Forschung ’ at 
Biickebiirg. The Ze itschrijt, pu blished monthly 
by Breitkopf & H artel and edited by A. Ein- 
stein, is the organ of the ‘ Deutsche Musikgesell- 
schaft,’ a body formed to take the place of the 
German branch of the defunct International 
Musical Society. Both are predominantly 
journals for original musical research, and <*on- 
tain little in the way of comment on current 
events. The Zeitm'hrift, however, provides a 
very comprehensive list of recently published 
books on music. 

Of the other general periodicals founded in 
the course of the present century the most 
notable are : Der M erkcr ( 1 909- ), a fortnightly 

magazine dealing with music and the theatre, 
published at \'ienna, and at present edited by 
j. Bittner and D. J. Bach ; Musikblutter des 
Anbruch (1919- ), jmblisheil by the Universal- 
Edition in Vienna and edited by P. IStefan, a 
monthly periodical dealing exclusively with 
modem music ; and Mdus (1920- ), another 
monthly journal of modernist tendencies, now 
published by Schott of Mainz under the editor- 
ship of H. Mersmann. 

Most of the above periodicals cover the whole 
field of music. Of the specialist journals we 
can only mention here a few of the numerous 
papers which deal exclusively with church 
music. They include ; Cacilicn kaUnder (1876- 
1885), continued as Kirchenmmikaluches Jahr- 
buck (Ratisbon, 1886-i911); Der Chorwdehter 
(1876- ), now published at Lucerne under the 
editorship of F. Frey ; Der K irchenchor ( Brt^genz, 
1871- ), Der katholische Kirctiensdnger (Frei- 
burg, 1887- ), Cdcilia (Treves, 1 862- ), Cdcilia 
(Strassburg, 1894- ), Cdcilia (Breslau, lkl3- ), 
MuBica sacra (Regensburg, 1866- ), Fliegende 


Blatter Jdr katholische Kirchenmusik, now 
known as Cdcilienvereins^Organ (1866- ) and 
published at Paderbom, Oregoriusblatt (Aachen, 
1876- ), Oregoriusbote (Dusseldorf, 1884- ), 
Uterarischer Handweiser (Regensburg, 1 893- ), 
Musicadivina (1913- ),the organ of the ‘ Schoh 
Austriaca,’ Der katholische Organist (Dusseldorf, 
1913- ). The above are Catholic. The prin- 
cipal periodicals dealing with music in the 
Lutheran Church are ; Fliegende Blatter des 
Schlesischen Vereins zur Hebung der evange- 
lischen Kirchenmusik (Brieg, 1867- ), Siona 
(Gutorsloh, 1876- ), JUalletuja (Quedlinburg, 
1879- ), Korrespondenzblatt dss Evangelischen 
Kirchengesangvereins (Leipzig, 1886- ), Der 
Kirchenchor (Leipzig, 1890- ), Monatsschrijt 

furOotlesdienat und kirchliche Kvnst (Gottingen, 
1896), and Kirchenmusikalische (Nurem- 

berg, 1920- ). 

Italy 

The leading Italian musical periodical, from 
the point of view of the student and historian, is 
the Jii vista musicale (Turin), a quarterly maga- 
zine first published in 1894, edited originally by 
L. Torchi and at present by L. Torrefranca. It 
contains articles of the utmost value and in- 
terest, and is conducted throughout with singu- 
lar ability and brilliant scholarship. One of 
the best-knomi periodicals dealing with more 
ephemeral matters is the Oazzetta musicale 
(Milan), the official organ of the house of Ri- 
cordi, first published in 1845, which for many 
years gave a useful consjiecd us of the progress of 
Italian opera in all parts of the W'orld. In 1903 
its format was changed from folio to octavo, its 
title ^/a8 altered to Musica e musicisti, and it 
Ixicamo little more than a trade circular. In 
1906 the title was further changed to Arset labor, 
M usicxi e m usicisti being retained as a subtitle. It 
ceased publication in 1912. The present journal 
of the firm is il/ usica d'oggi (1919- ), which is 
chiefly of value for its annotated analyses of 
the contents of the chief musical periodicals. 
Among other Italian musical periodicals still 
in progress may be mentioned : 11 trovatore 
(Milan, 1863), Jl mondo artistico (Milan, 1866), 
Oazzetta musicale di Firenze (1877), Palestra 
musicale (Rome, 1878), Napoli musicale 
(Naples, 1878), V osservatore musicale (Naples, 
Archivio tnusicale (Naples, 1882), Oazzetta 
musicale di Torino (1879), Roma musicale (1885), 
La cronaca musicale (Pesaro, 1897), 11 piano- 
forte (Turin, 1920) the monthly journal of the 
‘ Fabbrica Italiana di Pianoforte,’ of special im- 
portance for modern music, Musica italiana 
(Turin, 1921), 11 pensiero musicale (Bologna, 
1921) and La cultura musicale (Bologna, 1922). 
The following are devoted to church music : 
Musica sacra (Milan, 1878), 8. Cecilia (Turin, 
1899), Rassegna Oregoriana (Rome, 1902), 
Outdo Arctinus, the quarterly organ of the 
Guido d’ Arezzo Society (Milan, 1885) and La 
scuola Veneta di musica sacra (1892). 
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Otheb European Countries 

Of the musical periodicals published in other 
countries the following are likely to prove most 
useful to English readers : The Bulletin de la 
Sociiti ‘ Union Musicologique ’ (The Hague, 
1921“ ), an international review somewhat 
similar in scope to the journal of the old Inter- 
national Musical Society ; the Tijdschrift der 
Vereeniging voor Noordnederlands Musihges- 
chiedenis (Amsterdam, 1886- ); De Musiek 
(1926- ), edited by Paul F. Sanders and 

Willem Piiper, and published by Seyflardt of 
Amsterdam ; the Svensk Tidskrifl for Musik- 
forskning (Stockholm, 1919- ) ; Ur NtUidens 

Musikliv (Stockholm, 1920- ) ; and Der 
Auftakt (Prague, 1920- ), a monthly maga- 

zine edited by E. Steinhard which is cosmo- 
politan in character and deals almost ex- 
clusively with contemporary music. 

United States 

There are published in the United States 
about sixty weekly, fortnightly and monthly 
journals ostensibly devoted to music. The 
majority of them are little else than advertising 
mediums for music-publishing houses, their few 
pages of letterpress serving to carry through 
the mails as second-class matter the remaining 
pages, which are filled with music for choirs, 
brass bands, banjo and mandoline clubs, small 
dance orchestras and the like ; or they are 
trade journals whose business it is to exploit the 
ware^ of their advertisers who manufacture 
musical instruments in whole or in part. Few 
are devoted to the art in its higher phases, and 
the best of these pursue pedagogical jmrjioses. 
The publication of musical periodic^als in 
America began before the expiration of the 18th 
century, but the first, if Andrew Law’s Musical 
Magazirve may be looked upon as such (it was a 
collection of psalm tunes which began in 1792), 
already exemplified the description given of the 
majority of latter-day publications, though 
without the ulterior purpose ascribed to them. 
The earliest American reprints of European 
compositions were thus accomplished. It seems 
probable that within the period which has 
elapsed since the publication of Law’s magazine 
not less than 400 periodicals of various kinds 
have appeared in the United States and dis- 
appeared within an extremely short time after 
their birth. In 1906 there were about 260 
musical magazines of all kinds on file in the 
library of Congress, most of them dead. The 
most important of these earlier publications 
was Dwight’s Journal of Music^ which was pub- 
lished in Boston under the editorship of John 
S. Dwight {q.v.) from 1852-81. In the first 
edition of this Dictionary, the journal being still 
in existence, Col. H. Ware, librarian of the 
public library of Boston, said of it : 


* Mr. Dwight, though not an educated musician, 
was musical editor of the Harbinger, a periodical 
published at Brook Farm, ind a frequent contributor 
of musical critiques to the daily papers of Boston, 
where he did gof>d service in <lire( ting attention to 
what was noblest and best in music. For six years 
he was editor, publisher and proprietor of the 
journal, the publication of which was then assumed 
by Oliver Ditson tfe Co. L1858-78J. During the war 
it was changed from a weekly to a fortnightly paper. 
Its object was to advocate music and musical culture 
in the liighest sense, and to give honest and impartial 
criticisms, a purpose to which it has been always 
steaillly devoted. . . . Mr. Dwight has been sole 
editor up to this day, although the volumes contain 
valuable contributions from other pens. Among the 
most noticeable of these are those from A. W. Thayer, 
the biographer of Beethoven, who ha.s written for it 
many valuable biograiihical and historical articles, 
as well as musical tales. Kspeclally noteworthy are 
his articles on some ot the contemporaries ot Beet- 
hoven, Salieri, (iyrowetz, Gehnek, Ilummel and 
others. Prof. Ritter and liis wife, . . . W. S. B. 
Mathews of Chicago aiul C. C. Perkins of Boston 
have also contributed frequent and valuable articles 
to its columns.* 

From 1879-81 the journal was published by 
Houghton, MifiBin & Co. Ten years after it had 
suspended publication, W, S. B. Mathews, men- 
tioned by Colonel W’are as one of its contri- 
butors, made an ambitious essay in Chicago by 
beginning the publication of a monthly maga- 
zine called Music. The first number appeared 
in Nov. 1891, the last in Dec. 1902. In this 
magazine comparatively little attention was 
paid to current events or local criticism, but 
much to critical studies of a special character 
and to pedagogical subjects. The American 
Art Journal, which was founded by Henry C. 
Watson in January 1863 as Watson's Art 
Journal, for many years devoted much space 
to musical subjects. 

A publication of the highest character, though 
pursuing a special aim, was Church Music ( 1905- 
1909), a quarterly of 144 pages, with music sup- 
plement of eight pages, founded for the purpose 
of forwarding the reform in music in the Roman 
Catholic Church as prescribed in the ‘ Motu Pro- 
prio ’ of Pope Pius X. issued on the Feast of St. 
Cecilia, 1903. Its principalcontributors were the 
Benedictines of Solesmes. Amongst American 
contributors were the Rev. Ludwig Bonvm, 
S.J., of Buffalo ; Harold B. Gibbs, of Coving- 
ton, Ky. ; the Rev. W. J. Finn, C.S.P., Catholic 
University at Washington ; the Rev. Norman 
Holly, Dunwiddie Seminary, New York; 
George Herbert Wells, Georgetown, D.C. ; the 
Rev. Dom. Waedenschwiler, Mt. Angel, Oregon; 
and the editor, the Rev. H. T. Henry, Litt.D., 
Overbrook Seminary, Philadelphia. It was pub- 
lished by the American Ecclesiastical Review 
at Philadelphia. 

The Etude ( 1 883- ), also published at Phila- 
delphia by Theodore Presser, devoted chiefly to 
musical pedagogics, the publication of aids to 
teachers, and the betterment of standards of 
instruction and music, was established by 
Presser at Lynchburg, Va. In 1884 the place 
of publication was changed to Philadelphia. It 
has been edited sucoessively by T. Presser 
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(tiU 1888), E. E. Ayres (1888^93), A. L. Man- 
Chester (1893-96), W. J. BaltzeU (1897-1907) 
and J. F. Cooke (since 1907). It is published 
monthly and its average circulation is 200,000 
copies. 

Similar in purpose and scope is The Musician 
(1896- ) founded by the Hatch Music Co. of 
Philadelphia ; its first issue appeared on Jan. 1, 
1896, A. L. Manchester being the editor. It 
remained the property of the Hatch Co. until 
Nov. 1904, when it was purchased by the 
Ditson Co. In 1918 it passed for a short 
time into the hands of the Henderson Publica- 
tions, New York, and was then acquired by its 
present editor, P. Kempf. Its distinctive 
purpose under its first editor, T. Tapper, and 
his successors, has been to present in each 
issue some material from writers of the highest 
authority, and to specialise community music 
in two ways — in suggesting means for the en- 
couragement of music in small communities, 
and means by which school and church music 
may become more distinct community factors 
than they are at present. From Nov. 1905- 
Sopt. 1906 The Musician published an English 
edition through the Vincent Music Co., Berners 
Street, London. Among frequent contributors 
to The Musician have been Dr. Percy Goet- 
schius, Henry T. Finck, Lawrence Gilman, 
H. E. Krohbiel of New York ; Julien Ticrsot, 
Paris ; William Shakespeare, London ; Arthur 
Bird, Berlin; Ernest Newman, London; and 
Isidor Philipp, Paris. 

But by far the most important of the Ameri- 
can periodicals from the point of view of musical 
scholarship is The Musical Quarterly (1915- ), 
published by G. Schirmer of New York and 
edited by O. G. Sonneck. It is a serious re- 
view, cosmopolitan in character, and has pub- 
lished valuable contributions from most of the 
leading writers on music in Europe and 
America. 

Modern Music (1923- ) is a ‘Quarterly 

Review’ published by the League of Com- 
posers — ^managing editor, Minna Lederman. 
It contains short, and generally slight, essays 
on aspects of modern music from a great 
variety of contributors, both American and 
European. 

The Choir and Choral Magazine, published by 
the Ditson Co. and edited by T. Tapper, is 
devoted to the music of schools, churches and 
choral societies. 

The New Music Review (1904- ), published 
by the H. W. Gray Co., New York, grew out of 
The Church Music Review, founded in Dec. 
1901 by Novello, Ewer & Co., and edited by 
H. W. Gray and Mallinson Randall The 
change was made on Nov 1, 1904, and simul- 
taneously its scope was enlarged to include all 
the interests of organists, choirmasters, choirs 
and choral societies. The Review, which is the 
official journal of the American Guild of 


Organists, enjoys a high reputation for its able 
editorials and the excellence of its contributed 
articles. 

The Choir Journal (1899- ), published by 

the B. F. Wood Music Co., Boston, is a monthly 
chiefly devoted to the dissemmation of the 
church music publications of its proprietors. 

School Music, originally entitled The School 
Music Monthly (1900- ), edited and published 

by P. C. Hayden in Keokuk, Iowa, is the only 
periodical in the United States devoted exclu- 
sively to the interests of music teachers in the 
public schools. There are now only five issues 
each year. 

The Musical Leader and Concert Ooer (1895- ) 
is published weekly by the Musical Leader 
Publishing Co. in Chicago. It divides its 
attention chiefly between Chicago and New 
York. 

At the head of the weekly journals which 
purvey current musical news is The Musical 
Courier (1880- ), published by The Musical 

Courier Co. in New Y ork. 

Musical America ( 1904- ), edited by John C. 

Freund, is published by the Musical American 
Co., New York. 

The Musical Digest (1921- ), published 
weekly in New York under the editorship of 
Pierre V. R. Key, provides a useful summary 
of the chief musical events throughout the 
world and preserves an independent character. 

Amongst the larger trade publications are 
The Music Trade Review, New York (1879- ) ; 

The Musical Age (New York, 1896- ) ; Presto 

(Chicago, 1884- ); and The Music Trades 

(New York, 1890- ). 

The above article, revised, with addns. by 
o. B. o,, incorporates material from m., 
F. G., A. M., B A. 8. and H. E. K. 

PERLE DU BRESIL, LA, lyrical drama in 
3 acts ; words by MM. St. Etienne, music by 
Fclicien David. Produced Theatre Lyiique, 
Paris, Nov. 22, 1851. David afterwards added 
recitatives. G» 

PERNE, Fban^ois Loins (6. Paris, Oct. 4, 
1772; d. there. May 26, 1832), was educated in 
a maitrise, and during the Revolution became 
a chorus - singer at the Opera. In 1799 he 
exchanged into the band, where he played the 
double-bass. A Mass for St. Cecilia’s day, per- 
formed in 1800 at St. Gervais, secured him the 
esteem of musicians ; and in the following year 
he published a fugue in four parts with three 
subjects, which placed him amongst the fore- 
most masters of harmony of the day. It is not, 
however, by his compositions that Perne’s name 
will be preserved, but by his laborious and 
erudite works on some of the most obscure 
points in the history of music. His expendi- 
ture of time, patience and learning, in hunting 
up, cataloguing, copying and annotating the 
most important sources of information, printed 
and MS., on the music of the Greeks and the 
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Middle Ages, was almost superhuman. One 
instance of his devotion will suffice. After pub- 
lishing his Exposition de la Semeiographiet ou 
Notation muaicale des Orecs (Paris, 1816), Perne j 
actually transcribed the complete score of 
Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenio en Tauride ’ in Greek nota- 
tion. In 1813 ho was chosen to succeed Catel 
as professor of harmony at the Conservatoire, 
but his Cours d'harmonie et d'accompagnement 
was not so clear as that of his predecessor. In 
1816 he became Inspector-general of the Con- 
servatoire, and in 1819 librarian, but in 1822 
retired to the country, and resided near Laon. 
In 1830 he removed to Laon itself, but the 
air was too keen for him, and he returned to 
Paris only to die. His last published work 
was the ‘ Chansons du Chatelain de Coucy * 
(Paris, 1830) ; but the Heme musicale con- 
tains many of his articles, such as Les Manu- 
scrita rdatifa d la muaique de VEglise OrecquBy 
Joaquin Deprea, JerCrrne de Moravie and La 
Muaique ancienne. Perne left most of his notes 
and MSS. to the library of the Institut ; and 
his books and annotated catalogiies, bought in 
1834 by F6tis, are now in the Royal Library at 
Brussels. His unpublished sacred works also 
passed into the hands of Fetis, but the library 
of the Conservatoire possesses the autographs 
of his choruses for ‘ Esther,’ jierformed in 1821 
by the pupils of the l^cole Royale de Musique 
(Conservatoire), his ‘ Mess© do Ste. Cecil© ’ 
(1800), his Mass ‘ Vivat Rex’ for four voices 
(1816), a * Voni Creator ’ for three voices, and 
the ‘ Offices,’ arranged in three parts .vith the 
plain-song. o. c. ; rev. m. l. p. 

PEROSI, Dom Louenzo (h. Tortona, Dec. 
20,' 1872), son of the director of the music in 
the cathedral at Tortona, was early destined to 
the priesthood. He studied music at the Milan 
Conservatorio in 1892-93, and then proc;eeded 
to Ratisbon to prosecute his studies in church 
music under Haberl. He became maestro di 
oappella at Imola, but after a very short tenure 
of the post was given the more important jiosi- 
tion of choirmaster at St. Mark’s, Venice (Apr. 
1894). He was organi.st at Monte Cassino in 
1890 and was ordained priest in 1896. Late in 
1898 he was appointed musical director of the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome, and it is an open secret 
that the great improvement in the style of 
Italian church music, which culminated in the 
iocroe of Pope Pius X., was largely due to 
Perosi’s influence. It was not as an influence 
m church music, but as a composer, that Perosi 
»^ached the ear of the general public. A trilogy 
if oratorios, ‘ The Transfiguration,’ ‘ The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus ’ and ‘ The Resurrection of 
Christ,’ was given in Italy in 1897-99 with re- 
markable success, and all three were given at 
the London Musical Festival of May 1899. 
There is in them very little originality of musical 

1 Thus BUmmui. Amer. Bwpp., gives Deo. 23, eod ir. h. o. r. 
Dec. 27. 


conception, but the idea of combining the 
austere melodic forms of the past and many of 
the idioms of Palestrina and Bach with the 
trappings of modern orchestration was re- 
garded as a new one. The result is a singular 
mixture of styles. Two more oratorios, ‘ Moses ’ 
in 1901, and ‘ Leo the Great ’ in 1902, bring us 
to the most ambitious of his works, ‘ The Last 
Judgment ’ (‘ II Giudizio Universale ’), which 
was conducted by the composer, together with 
a setting of the Stabat Mater, at the Costanzi 
Theatre in Rome on the occasion of the Gre- 
gorian celebrations of Apr. 1904. Among ear- 
lier works of the composer are 25 masses, a 
Requiem Mass, a Christmas Oratorio, psalms, a 
Te Deum, etc., besides much organ music. A set 
of orchestral variations came out in 1904, and 
from time to time rumours were circulated con- 
cerning the production of an opera on the 
subject of Romeo and Juliet. A cantata for 
mezzo-soprano, chorus and orchestra, entitled 
‘ Anima,’ was announced for the winter of 
1907-08, and later still the composer’s attention 
has been given to the realisation of a grand 
scheme of ten symphonies, each to be dedicated 
to and named after one of the cities of Italy. 

* Florence,’ ‘ Rome,’ ‘ Venice ’ and ‘ Bologna ’ 
have been finished, and the final work, ‘ Italy,’ 
is to be furnished with parts for chorus. In 
1909 there was performed a funeral Mass for 
the sixth anniversary of the death of Pope IjCO 
Xlll. A cantata, ‘ Dies istc,’ and a new ora- 
torio, ‘ In Patris memoriam,’ were announced 
to be given during the spring of 1910, at Naples 
and Paris. ‘ Vespertina oratio ’ (Romo 1912) 
and smaller works followed. M. 

In 1917 ho developed symptoms of mental 
breakdown, and, in Apr. 1922, had to go to a 
mental hospital. However, in 1923, he re- 
cuperated, and produc.ed a revised version of 
his ‘Resurrection of (flirist,’ under Molinariat 
the Augustcum, Rome. By the regolamento of 
Pop© Pius X., on Juno 20, 1905, Perosi was 
constituted * Perpetual Master of the Pontifical 
Chapel.’ w. H. G. F. 

PEROTINUS (sumamed Magnus) (early 
12th cent.), maitre do chapelle of * Beatae 
Mariae virginis ’ (afterwards rebuilt as ‘ Notro 
Dame ’), Paris. He did muidi towards the 
improvement of musical notation. He was 
one of the chief representatives of the 12th 
century Parisian Ars Antiqua, and revised and 
re-edited the ‘ Liber organi de graduali,’ etc. 
of Leoninus. His compositions wore used at 
Notre Dam© down to the time of Robert de 
Sabilon. Some have been reproduced by 
Coussemaker in UArt harmonique^ etc., and by 
Wooldridge in Oxf. Hist. Mua.^ vol. i. (i?te- 
nmnn\ Q.-L.). 

PEROTTI, (1) Giovanni Aoostino (6. Ver- 
celli c. 1774 ; d. Venice, June 28, 1866), studied 
under his brother Giov. Domenico and under 
Mattel. He went as composer to the Viennese 
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.»oart in 1795, and to London in 1798 to write 
operas. About 1800-01 he settled at Venice, 
whore, in 1812, he became deputy maestro 
di cappella of St. Mark’s and was definitely 
appointed successor of Furlanetto in 1817. He 
composed operas, ballets, oratorios, a con- 
siderable amount of church music and some 
sonatas and other pieces for pianoforte. 

His brother, (2) Giovanni Domenico (6. Ver- 
celli, late 18th cent.), a pupil of Padre Martini, 
was maestro di (5a3)pella of Vercelli Cathedral 
until after 1820. He composed operas and a 
large number of church music works, of which 
but little has been preserved. E. v. d. s. 

PERRIN, ItlMiLE Ci:sAR Victor ( b . Rouen, 
Jan. 19, 1814 ; d. Paris, Oct. 8, 1886), was a 
successful manager of several of the subven- 
tioned theatres in Paris. He was first at the 
Op6ra-Comiquo from 1848-57, and in 1854-55 
ran that theatre jointly with the Theatre 
T^yriquo. In 1862 he was for a short time again 
manager at the same theatre, and in the same 
year was appointed manager of the Opera, a 
post he retained until 1870. He was subse- 
quently manager of the Theatre Franyais until 
his death. During his management of the 
Opera - Comiq lie ‘L’Etoile du nord ’ w^as 
brought oujb, and Faure, ITgalde, Galli-Mari6 
and Carvalho made their debuts. While he 
was at the Opth'a, ‘ L’Afrioaine,’ ‘ Don Carlos,’ 

‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ Faust,’ wore produced, as well 
as Delibes’s ballets, ‘ I^a Source ’ and ‘ Cop- 
pif'lia.’ Nilsson’s first apjiearance at the Opera 
took place at this time. At the Fran 9 ai 8 
Perrin’s chief work as connected with music was 
the revival of ‘ Le Roi s’amuse ’ with Delibes’s 
incidental music. a. c. 

PERRIN, Pierre (6. Lyons c. 1616; 
d. Pans, Apr. 25, 1675), called ‘ I’Abbe Perrin,’ 
though he was neither ordained nor held a 
benefice. Ho succeeded Voiture as ‘ intro- 
dueteur dcs Ambassadeurs ’ to Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, a post wliieh brought him into 
relations with several great personages, in- 
cluding Mazarin, Avho became his patron, and 
the musician Cambert, for whom he wroto the 
words of ‘ La Pastorale,’ in five acts, produced 
first at Issy (1659), and then at Vincennes 
before the king. After the deaths of Gaston 
d’Orleans and Mazarin, Perrin was reduced to 
living upon his wits ; and fancied himself on 
the sure road to fortune when ho obtained from 
Louis XIV. the privilege of founding an 
Academic do Miisique (Nov. 10, 1668), and 
letters patent securing him the management of 
the theatre (June 28, 1660). (fc^ee AcADi5MiE 
DE Musique.) Unfortunately, the manage- 
ment of an opera requires capital, and the 
Abbe Perrin was a poor poet in all senses of 
the word. His partners quarrelled among 
themselves, and in spite of the success of 
Cambert’s ‘ Pornono ’ (Mar. 19, 1671) he was j 
oompellod to resign his privilege just as his ‘ 


* Ariane * was about to be produced. The 
patent, revoked on Mar. 30, 1672, was trans- 
ferred to Lully. Perrin’s CEuvres de poesie 
(Paris, 1661, 3 vols.) contain, besides his 
operas, translations — of the jEneid amongst 
others — and ‘ Jeux de poesie sur divers in- 
sectes,’ the least bad jierhaps of all his verses, 
which even in that licentious day drew forth 
the rebukes of Boileau and 8aint-£vremond. 

Q. 0. 

PERRINE, a French lutenist of the 17th 
century, who published a ‘ Livre de musique 
pour le lut ’ in 1680 and a collection of ‘ Pieces 
de luth en musique, avec des regies pour le 
toucher parfaitement ’ (1682). of which none 
bears his name. 

Biau—Fitis,; Mirirei. Brbnkt, 1898-119 

J. O. P. 

PERRY, George Frederick (&. Norwich, 
1793 ; d. London, Mar. 4, 1862), was a chorister 
of Norwich Cathedral under Dr. Beckwith. 
On leaving the choir he learned to play on the 
violin, and in a few years became leader of the 
band at the theatre. Whilst resident in 
Norwich he produced his oratorio, ‘ The Death 
of Abel.’ In 1817 he composed an overture 
for ‘ The Persian Hunters,’ produced at the 
j Enghsh OjKjra-House, and in 1818 a short 
1 oratorio, ‘ Elijah and the Priests of Baal.’ In 
] 1822 he settled in London and was appointed 
j director of tho music at the Hay market 
I Theatre, for which ho composed the opera of 
I ‘Morning, Noon and Night’ (1822), and 
numerous songs for introduction into various 
pieces. He also held the post of organist of 
Quclwc Chapel. In 1830 he produced his 
oratorio, ‘ Tho Fall of Jerusalem.’ On the 
establishment of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
in 1832, Perry became leader of the band, an 
office which he retained until the end of 1847. 
On the removal of Surinan from the conductor- 
ship of tho Society early in 1848, Perry as- 
sumed tho baton until the end of the season, 
but not being elected conductor, he shortly 
afterwards resigned his leadership, and quitted 
the Society. On Feb. 10, 1836, he produced 
a sacred cantata, ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ and ir4 
1847 a short oratorio, ‘ Hezekiah.’ In 1846 
ho resigned his appointment at Quebec Chapel 
and became organist of Trinity Church, Gray’s 
Inn Road. He composed some anthems, in- 
cluding two with orchestra on the accession of 
Queen Victoria (1837) and the birth of the 
Princess Royal (1840), and additional accom- 
paniments to several of Handel’s oratorios and 
other pieces. He was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. His ‘ Death of Abel ’ and ‘ Fall of 
Jerusalem * were performed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. Perry was a man of con- 
siderable ability. He was in the constant 
habit of doing that which in the case of Mozart 
is usually spoken of as a remarkable effort of 
memory — ^namely, writing out the separate 
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parts of a large work without first making a 
score. One, at least, of his oratorios was 
committed to paper in this way. w. H. h. 
PERS, Dirk Pieterszon (6. Amsterdam 

c. 1616 ; still living there in 1655), collector 
and editor of several books of secular and sacred 
songs. The latter are partly provided with 
popular melodies in general use at the time, 
lending a special interest to the works which 
appeared in several editions (Q.-L.). 

PERSIA, see Muhammedan Music. 
PERSIANI, Fanny (6. Romo, Oct. 4, 1812 ; 

d. Passy, May 3, 1867), one of the most accom- 
plished singers of the 19th century. She was 
the second daughter of Nicolo Tacehinardi, 
who had fitted up a little theatre for the use of 
his pupils at his country house, near Florence, 
and here, at 11 years of age, Fanny played a 
principal part. 

In 1830 she married the composer Giuseppe 
Persian! (1804-69), and in 1832 made her debut 
at Leghorn, in ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ an opera 
by Fournier, where she replaced Madame 
Caradori. Her success was sufficient to lead 
to her subsequent engagement at Milan and 
Florence, then at Vienna, where she made a 
great impression, afterwards at Padua and 
at Venice. Here she played in ‘ Romeo e 
Giulietta,’ ‘ 11 pirata,’ ‘ La gazza ladra,* 

* L’ elisir d’ amoro ’ and ‘ Tancredi,’ in the 
last two of which she performed with Pasta. 
Her success was complete. In 1834, at Naples, 
Donizetti wrote for her his ‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’ which always remained a favourite part 
with her. 

When she first appeared at the Opera in 
Paris (in Lucia, Dec. 12, 1837) she was much 
admired by connoisseurs, but her talents hardly 
met with the recognition they deserved imtil 
after her excellent performance of the part of 
Carolina in the ‘ Matrimonio segreto.* 

Her first appearance in London (1838) was 
as Amina in the ‘ Sonnambula,’ and, although 
she had boon preceded m the part by Malibran 
and Grisi, she achieved a success which in- 
creased at each performance. She was always, 
however, a greater favourite with artists and 
connoisseurs than with the public at large. 
This was partly due to the poverty of her stage- 
presence. She was exceedingly refined in 
appearance, but small and thin, with a long, 
colourless face, not unsightly, like her father, 
but, as Chorley puts it, ‘ pale, plain and 
anxious,’ with no beauty but her profusion of 
fine fair hair, while in her dress she was singu- 
larly tasteless. Her voice, too, was against 
her rather than in her favour ; it was a thin 
acute soprano, of great range upwards, clear 
and penetrating, but not full or mellow, blend- 
ing ill with other voices, and always liable to 
rise in pitch. But the finish of her singing has 
been rarely equalled, probably never surpassed. 
4s an actress she preserved sensibility, grace 
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and refinement, but lacked passion and 
animation* 

From 1838 she sang alternately in London 
and Paris for many years. F^tis says that 
a sudden hoarseness, which attacked her in 
London in 1843, proved the beginning of a 
throat-complaint that ultimately forced her to 
quit the stage for ever. But she sang in 
London, in opera, in 1847, 1848 and 1849, and 
at the Italiens, in Paris, in Oct. 1848. In 1860 
she went to Holland, and subsequently to 
Russia. After performing in almost all the 
principal countries of Europe, she, in 1858, 
accepted an engagement from E. T. Smith and 
appeared at Drury Lane in several of her, old 
parts — Linda, Elvira in ‘ I Puritani,’ Zcrlina 
in ‘Don Giovanni,’ etc. In December of that 
year Madame Persian! took up her residence in 
Paris, but afterwards removed to Italy. Her 
portrait, by Chalon, in water-colours, ivas in 
the collection of the late Julian Marshall. 

i \ A. M. 

PERSUIS, Luis Luo Loiseau de (6. Metz, 
July 4, 1769 ; d. Paris, Dec. 20, 1819), studied 
under his father, one of the musical staff of the 
cathedral, composer of two oratorios, ‘ Le 
Passage de la mer rouge ’ (1759) and ‘ La Con- 
quete de Jericho.’ The son soon became a good 
violinist. Having entered the orchestra of the 
theatre, he fell in lovo with an actress, and 
followed her to Avignon. Here he had oppor- 
tunities of completing his studies, and he also 
read a good deal of sacred music. He appeared 
at the Concert Spirituel in 1787, and played in 
the orchestra of the Theatre Montansier from 
1790, becoming in 1793 a member of the or- 
chestra of the Op6ra. Active, ambitious and 
self-confident, he managed to produce his 
dramatic compositions, and on the foundation 
of the Conservatoire in 1795 succeeded in 
obtaining the professorship of the violin. This 
post he lost in 1802 on the dismissal of liis 
friend Lesueur ; but in 1804 he became chef 
du chant at the Opera, and afterwards, through 
Lesueur’s interest, was appointed conductor of 
the Emperor’s court concerts, and (1810-16) 
conductor of the orchestra of the Academie. 
In 1814 he was appointed Inspocteur G6n4ral 
do la Musique. He was indi'ed bom to com- 
mand, and the first lyric stage of Paris was 
never bettor administered than during the 
short time (1817-19) of his management. A 
fortnight before his death he received the 
Order of St. Michel from Louis XVllI., as he 
had before received the Legion of Honour from 
Napoleon. 

The following is a complete list of his 
dramatic works ; 

‘Ja Nutt eapagnole,’ two aota (1791), 'Estelle.' three aote 
(1794) ; ' Phanor et Angela,' three arta , 'Paimy Mortia,' op4ra* 
oomique in three acta, engraved, and * Ldonidos,’ three acts, with 
Oresnick (1799); ‘1.0 Prult d<^fendu,' one act (JMOO), 'Marcel,' 
one act (1801) ; 1 'Inauguration du 'Teniple de la Vlctoire,' tnter- 
tnMe, and ' Le Trtomphe de Trajan,' three acte, noth with Lenueur 
(1807) ; ' J^ruealem d^vr4e,' five acta (1819) of which the acore 
was engraved : * Lea Dieoz rlvaox ’ (with Bpontlui, Barton and 
Kreutaer), 1816. 
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Besides these operas he wrote pretty music, 
sometimes in collaboration with R. Kroutzer, 
to the following ballets : 

* Le Retour d'lTlyBBf,’ three arts (1807) ; * Nina,* two aetn (1613) ; 

' L’£preuve Tlllaf(eoise,' two actit, and ‘ L’Heureux Retoor/ one 
act (1815) ; ‘ Le Camaval de Venise,’ two acta (1816). 

Ho also wrote ‘ La Belle dormante * with 
Gyrowetz. l^^rsuis also composed several can- 
tates de circonstance, such as the ‘ Chant do 
victoire’ (1806) and ‘Chant fran9ais ’ (1814), 
and some unpublished church works now in 
MS. in the library of the Paris Conservatoire. 

G. C. 

PERTI, Giacomo Antonio (6. Bologna, 
Juno 6, 1661 ; d. Apr. 10, 1756), one of the 
most distinguished church-composers of the 
17th century. At 10 began to learn music from 
his uncle, Lorenzo Perti, a priest of San 
Potronio. Having finished his education at 
the Jesuit College and the university, he 
studied composition with Padre Petronio 
Francoscliini. In 1680 he conducted in San 
Petronio a Missa Solennis of his own com- 
position for soli, choir and orchestra. His 
first two operas, ‘ Atido ’ (1679) and ‘Oreste’ 
(1681), were given in Bologna; those that 
follow'cd, ‘ Marzio Coriolano,’ libretto by Fren- 
casco Valsini (anagram of Francesco Silvani) 
(1683); ‘La Rosaura ’ (1689); ‘Brenno in 
Efeso ’ (1690) ; ‘ L’ inganno scoperto ’ (1690) ; 
‘ FurioCamillo ’ (1692) ; ‘ Nerone fatto Cesare * 
(1693) ; and ‘ Laodicea e Berenice * (1695), in 
Venice, at the theatres >S8. Giovanni e Paolo 
and Han Halvatore. ‘ La Fla via ’ was given at 
Bologna in 1686, and another, ‘ Rosinda ed 
Emireno,’ is mentioned. He wont to Venice 
in 1683, and in 1685 to Modena. He became 
maestro di cappclla at San Pietro, Bologna, 
in 1690, and at San Petronio in 1696. His 
oratorio on the Passion was produced in 1685, 
and another, ‘ Abramo vincitor de’ propri 
aff(‘tti,’ was printed in Bologna in 1687, and 
performed under his own direction in the palace 
of Count Francesco Caprara.^ Four passions 
and eight other oratorios are at Bologna (see 
Q.-L.). F6tis, followed by Mendel, speaks of 
his relations with the German Emperors 
Leopold and Carl VI., but the writer of this 
article has failed to discover any documentary 
evidence to support the assertion that he was 
made Kaptdlmeister by the Emperor Leopold, 
though he was made Hofrath by Carl VI, In 
Kiichel’s Life of Fux, the most trustworthy 
book on the period, no mention is to be found 
of Giacomo Perti in connexion with the court ; 
the only instance of the name being Antonio 
Perti, a bass singer in the Hofkapclle. It is, 
moreover, beyond a doubt that Perti was 
maestro di oappella of San Petronio in Bologna, 
and retained the post till his death. Gerber 
states that a To Deum by Perti was sung under 
his own direction in Vienna, on the relief of 

1 CUneUl'n mbUoieca volante Soaaslo zir. 


the Turkish siege in 1683, but this must be a 
mistake, as Perti had then not made his name, 
and was scarcely known beyond Bologna. He 
was elected a member of the Filarmonici on 
Mar. 13, 1681, and at the time of his death 
had been ‘ Principe ’ six times. Among his 
friends was Pope Benedict XIV,, with whom 
he kept up a close correspondence. Another 
friend was Padre Martini, who states in his 
Saggio di conlrappunto (ii, 142) that he held 
communications on musical subjects with Perti 
down to 1750. Besides ‘ Abramo,’ ho printed 
in Bologna ‘ Cantate morali e spirituali ’ (1688), 
and ‘ Messe e Salmi concertati ’ ( 1 735). Abbate 
Santini had a fine collection of Perti’s church 
works (four masses, three Confitebors, four 
Magnificats, etc.), unfortunately now dispersed. 
(For the list of his church works see Q.-L.) 
His ‘ Elogio ’ was pronounced before the Filar- 
monici by Dr. Masini in 1812, and printed in 
Bologna. There is an ‘ Adoramus To ’ by 
Perti in the Fitz william Museum, Cambridge, 
and Novello has included two fine choruses by 
him in his ‘ Sacred Music ’ (vol. ii.) and 
‘ Motetts ’ (bk. xi.). Others are given by 
Choron, and in the ‘ Auswahl fiir vorziiglicher 
Musikwerkc.’ F. o. 

PES. A term for the tenor of a Motet {q.v.}, 
found in the famous Reading Canon ‘ Sumer 
is iciimen in ’ ( 1 240) and, at a slightly later date, 
in the Worcester MSS. The earliest Woi cester 
MRS., however, use the term Tenor, which 
suggests that the origin of the word Pes is not 
to be sought in the west, A. u. 

PESANTE, ‘heavy.’ This direction indi- 
cates that the whole passage to which it refers 
is to bo played with groat firmness and in a 
marked manner. It difTcrs from rnarcato, 
how'cver, in that it applies to whole passages, 
which may be quite legato at the same time ; 
wdiile marcato refers to single notes or ivsolated 
groups of notes, which w'ould not as a rule be 
intended to be played smoothly. 

PESCETTI, Giovanni Battista (h. Venice, 
c, 1704; d. circa 1766), studied under Lotti, 
and wrote an opera, ‘ Nerone detronato,’ for 
the Venetian stage in 1725, collaborating wdth 
Galuppi in ‘ Gli odi delusi dal sangue ’ in 1728, 
and in * Dorinda,* 1729. Ho came to England 
probably in 1737,® as his ‘ Demetrio * was given 
in that year ; in 1738 (according to Burney), 
his pastoral, ‘ Angelica and Medoro,’ was 
given in March and April. In the same year 
came out his ‘ Diana and Endymion,’ the airs 
from which were printed by Walsh. In 1739 
(see Chry Bander’s Hdndely ii. 454) he was 
appointed director of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and of the King’s Theatre in 1740. His return 
to Italy would seem to have taken place before 
1754, when he wrote an opera with Cocchi, 
‘ Tamerlano,’ produced in Venice in that year, 
Eitner finds it hard to believe Burney’s state* 

• w. B. o. F. glvM Nov. 1786. 
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mont that he contributed to a pasticcio, ‘ Ezio,* 
given in London in 1764-65, but the three songs 
which wore his share in the work may have 
appeared before in some other connexion, or if 
they were written specially there was no need 
for him to come to England for the production. 
He died about 1766, as Domenico Bettoni 
succeeded to his post at St. Mark’s in April. 
An oratorio, ‘ Gionata,’ is in MS. at Padua, a 
‘ Kyrie ’ and ‘ Gloria ’ at Dresden, and a set of 
harpsichord sonatas was published in London 
in 1739, some of which are in the Tresor des 
pianistev and other collections (Q.-L., etc.). 

M. 

PESCH (Peschin, Pesthin, Poschtn, Pets- 
OHIN, PiTSCiiNER, etc.), Greqor (6. Bohemia, 
mid-15th cent. ; d. Salzburg, c. 1528). He is 
mentioned as organist of Salzburg Cathedral 
’.n 1526 and in 1528, when Hofhaimcr was ap- 
pointed his successor. He composed masses, 
motets, etc., and songs, spoken of by Ambros 
and others as very beautiful, and heralding 
a new era ; a few have apjjearcd in modem 
editions (Q.-L . ; Ambros).^ 

PEISCHKA, Minna (n-^rXETiTNER) (6. Vienna, 
Oct. 25, 1839; d. Wiesbaden, Jan. 12, 1890), 
rcceived instruction in singing from Heinrich 
Proch, and made her d6but on the stage at 
Breslau, in 1856, as Agatha, and afterwards 
played Alice, remaining there a year. She next 
played at Dessau up to the time of her marriage 
with Dr. Pcschka of Vienna, in 1861. In Sept. 
1863 she apjioared at Vienna with great succjess 
as Margaret of Valois, Isabel, etc., and after- 
wards received further instruction from Mme. 
Bockholtz Falconi. She next appeared at Lem- 
berg and Darmstadt, and in 1868-76 at l^ipzig, 
the most brilliant period of her career, a<!cording 
to Ricmann. She gained great popularity there 
both in opera and concerts, being equally suc- 
cessful both in serious and the lighter operatic 
parts. Mme. Pcschka-I^utner vusited England 
in 1872, sang (Mar. 20) at the Philharmonic, and 
at the Crystal Palace, and was well received at 
both concerts. In the autumn of that year she 
went to America, and sang at the Boston Festi- 
v.al with very great success. In 1877 she went 
to Hamburg, where she was engaged until 1 883. 
In 1879 she reappeared at the Carola Theatre, 
Leipzig, for a short operatic season under 
Julius Hoffmann, and played with great success 
the title- part of Handel’s ‘ Almira,’ on the 
revival of that opera. In 1881 she sang again 
in the United States, and in 1882 reappeared 
at the Crystal Palace, also taking the part of 
Eglantine in ‘Euryanihe’ (Drury Lane, June 13), 
but the voice had become worn and destitute 
of charm. From 1883 until her retirement in 
1887 she was engaged at Cologne, and in the 
latter year settled at Wiesbaden. Her voice 
was a soprano of great volume and extra- 
ordinary compass and agility. A. c. 

1 Froske calls him Gregor Feschln Boemiu. 


PESCIOLINI, Biagio, of Prato in Tuscany, 
canon and maestro di cappella at Vol terra, 
1563; also, 1571-81, at Prato, where in 1699 
he is only styled canon. He composed masses, 
motets (up to 12 parts), cantatas, etc., and 3 
books of madrigals. One book of motets, 
inassca, and a Magnificat appeared as late as 
1605 (Q.-L.). 

PESENTI, Martino (h. Venice, c. 1600 ; 
d. there, 1647-48), born blind. He composed 
masses, motets, arias and sacred songs, as well 
as a large number of madrigals, correntes, 
galliards, etc., for the harpsichord and other 
instruments. A book of posthumous works 
was published Mar. 15, 1648. E. v. d. s. 

PESENTI, MiCHKnE {b. Verona, late l‘5th 
cent.). He is described as a priest in Petrucci’s 
collection of Frottolc (1504-19), vhero ho is 
represented by 33 numbers. Riemann looks 
upon his fine ‘ Del lc*( to mo Icvava ’ as probably 
a model for the chansons and villanelk^s of the 
16th century (Jtlemann). 

PESSARI). Emile J.-ouls Fortune (ft. Paris, 
May 29, 1843; d. there, Feb. 10, 1917), was a 
student of the Conservatoire, where he won the 
first prize for harmony in 1862, and the Grand 
IMx de Home in 1866. He filled the ollices 
of harmony professor at the Conservatoire, 
inspector of vocal teaching in the municipal 
schools of Pans, director of musical training at 
the establishment of the Legion d’honneur 
at Saint-Denis. His dramatic works are as 
follows : 

* La Crurhe cajw^e ’ (Op^ra-f mnliiw. 1S70): ’ Le ('apitalne 

Fn. II— III'!'* nctH (ThiJaire L\riijm‘, IHTh) , ' Le Char.’ one act 

• o ‘III •Ml III* J878) , ’TaliAilu,’ two acti U>()i‘ra, 1885), 

• S‘.iii.irr <111 AlppH ■ ((imp*- . * 1 Follen-Ainimrtu«en * 

(Ofitra-Coimiiuf, , ' I'm' Si ii "li Sii- i ' i ■Vmlil^tu) , ’MainVelle 
Caraliiii ' iH!i3> , * I .i D.iiiii ile I - Me * (UoulTeK, 18‘»8). 

He also wrote many songs, as well as orchestral 
and chamber music, and some compositions for 
the (.’hurch. G. f. 

PETENERA, see Song, subsection Spain (4). 

PETERBOROUGH calls for mention as the 
homo of one of the less important of the 
English cathedral festivals. This originated 
in an oratorio service held in Peterborough 
Cathedral in 1882. Later the festival was 
carried on in collaboration with Lincoln (q.v.). 
The meetings were held at Peterborough in 
1882, 1885, 1888, 1891, 1894, 1898 and 1901. 
They were conducted by Dr. Haydn Keeton, 
then organist of the cathedral. 

PETERS, Carl Friedrich, bought in 1814 
the ‘ Bureau de Musique ’ of Kuhnel and lloff- 
meister (founded 1800) in Leipzig, and greatly 
improved the business. Many important works 
by Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Spohr and Schu- 
mann were published by him, besides the first 
complete editions of the works of Haydn and 
Bach (the latter edited by Dehn, Roitzsch and 
Griepenkerl). The later members of the firm, 
Dr. Marx Alirahara and J. Friedlknder, carried 
on the old traditions with extraordinary energy 
and judgment, and the ‘ Peters editions ’ are 
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known throughout the world (see Augener). 
In 1804 Dr. Abraham opened a library (Mueik- 
bibliothek Peters), specially intended for the 
furtherance of musical study, and at his death, 
in 1900, bequeathed a sum of money to the town 
of Leipzig in order that the library should bo 
properly maintain d. Dr. Emil Vogel was the 
first librarian, and was succeeded by Dr. Rudolf 
Schwarz in 1901. (Sec Libraries, subsection 
Leipzig.) f. g. 

PETERSON - BERGER, Olof Wilhelm 
(6. Ull&nger, Angermanlani Feb. 27, 1867), a 
Swedish composer, also distinguished as a poet 
and musical critic, studi(‘.d at the Conservatoire 
in Stockholm, and in Dresden, where he was 
taught instrumentation by Edm. Kretschmer, 
and the piano by H. Scholtz. He subst^quently 
became teacher at the Dresdener Musikschule. 
In composition, Peterson - Berger has en- 
deavoured to enjate national music, specifically 
Swefbsh, basenl on the folk-melody. His first 
scenic work, ‘ Svoagaldrar,’ a musical comedy 
in four tableaux, was written to celebrate the 
25-year jubilee of King Oscar II. as rt'gent, and 
was produced at a gala ix'rformance at the 
Royal Theatn^ in 1 897. Amongst his dramatic 
productions arci ‘ Lyckari,’ a saga-play ; ‘ Ran,’ 
a musitJiil drama ; ‘ Amljot,’ which is con- 
sidered both as i-ogards libretto and music 
one of his foremost works. Of his orchestral 
works must bo nuuitioned ‘ Cameval in Stock- 
holm,’ couccrt-intormczzo ; * Florcvz and Blanze- 
flor,’ ballad with orch(‘stra ; ‘ The Banner ’ and 
* Sunnanfard,’ two symphonies. His songs 
have gamed gre-at popularity in Sweden. 

Seo aiticlCM m Swedinh Mmlcal Journal, lOUD, 1910. 

G. A. S. 

PETER THE SHIPWRIGHT, see Czaar 

UND ZlMMERMAl^N. 

PETREIUS, Johann (h. Laiigendorf, Fran- 
conia ; d. Nuremberg, Mar. 18, 1550 ^), printer 
and publisher of music, graduated ‘ Magister * 
at Nuremberg ; in 1536 began business in that 
town as a printer. His earliest music publica- 
tion appears to be : 

* Musinie. id est, Artlo canriuH. librl duo, aiitor Sebaldus Heyden. 
Norimbcigav apud Job. I’etrcium, auiio Malutls 1S37 ' , 

and his latest, 

• Outer, dcltxainer. und kunstrelcher teutscher Oesaug . . . 
Oedruckt /u Nflmborg, durch Jo. I’etrelum 1344.’ 

Between these two, Eitnei {TJibliographie) gives 
six works in nine volumes, including a collection 
of fifteen masses, a volume of forty-three select 
motets and two volumes of 158 four-part songs, 

G. 

PETRELLA, Enrico (6. Palermo, Dec. 1, 
1813 ; d. Genoa, Apr. 7, 1877), learnt music at 
Naples under Zingarolli, Bellini and Kuggi. He 
made his first appearance at Majella in 1829, 
with tho opera ‘ II Diavolo color di rosa.’ It was 
foDowed by four others, and then, after an 
interval, by ‘ Le precanzioni ’ * (May 20, 1851, 

I Acconling to Anton Schmid. 

B Petfurmed at the Lyceum, Londou, Mar. 21, 1871. 


Naples) and ‘ Elena di Tolosa’ (1862). At La 
Scala he brought out ‘Marco Visconti’ (1854) ; 
‘L’assedio di Leyda’ (1856); ‘lone’ (1868); ‘11 
duca di SciUa* (1869); and ‘Morosina’ (1862). 
After this nearly every year produced its opera,® 
but we need only mention ‘ Giovanni II di 
Napoli ’ (Naples, Feb. 27, 1869) — said, in some 
respects, to surpass ‘ lone,’ which up to that 
time was his chef-d'ceuvre — and ‘ I promessi 
sposi ’ (Lecco, Oct. 2, 1869). For the latter 
Petrella was called before the curtain twenty- 
seven times in the first evening ! In 1873 he 
produced ‘ Manfredo * at Romo ; it was greatly 
applauded, and a silver crown presented to the 
composer. His last opera was ‘ Bianca Drsini,* 
produced at Naples, Apr. 4, 1874. 

PETRI, (1) Henri Wilhelm (5. Zeyst, near 
Utrecht, Holland, Apr. 5, 1856 ; d. Dresden, 
Apr. 7, 1914), violinist, came of a musical 
family, his grandfather having been an excellent 
organist, and his father an accomplished per- 
former on the oboe. He received primary violin 
instruction from his father, and in 1866 studied 
with H. S. Dahmen, a local Konzertmeister, for 
five years. Wilhelm HI., King of Holland, 
sent him to study with Joachim at the royal 
expense. In 1876 Joachim brought him to 
London. Here ho played frequently in public 
with success ; made the acquaintance of Mmo. 
Clara Schumann, who greatly admired his 
talent, and returned to Germany in 1877 to 
accept an appointment as Konzertmeister at 
the Ducal Chapel of Sonderhausen. In 1881 
he filled a similar post at the Royal Theatre, 
Hanover ; in 1883 became Konzertmeister at 
the Theatre and Gewandhaus, Leipzig ; and in 
1889 King Albert of Saxony assigned to him 
the position of first Konzertmeister to the Royal 
Chapel at Dresden, in succession to Lantorbach. 
Petri organised an excellent string quartet which 
toured in Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, Francx) 
and Germany, and gave a series of subscription 
concerts in Dresden during the winter of each 
year. Ho published some violin solos and 
songs, and edited the concertos of Spohr, Bach, 
Mozart, as well as David’s ‘ Hohe Schulo ’ and 
the studies of Rode, Kreutzor and Viotti. 

E. H.-A. 

(2) Egon (6. Hanover, Mar. 23, 1881), son of 
the above, is known as a pianist of ability, and 
especially as a disciple of Busoni, with whom 
he studied in Dresden, Berlin and Weimar (see 
Riemann). 

PETRIE, George (6. DubUn, 1 789 ; d. there, 
Jan. 17, 1866), was originaUy an artist, and 
afterwards held several public appointments 
in Ireland. Musically his name is best re- 
membered by his collection of Irish folk-songs. 
From his eajrliest youth ho devoted himself to 
noting down the traditional songs of the Irish 
peasantry, and supplied Thomas Moore with 
several airs for the ‘ 1 rish Melodie.s,’ and assisted 

I A obronologlcal list Is in Eoufri’ •tuppleiueol to F4tls. 
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Edward Bunting. In 1856 he published, under 
the auspices of the Society for the Preservation 
and Publication of the Melodies of Ireland 
(founded in 1851), a large quarto volume of 
about 140 airs, mostly vocal, taken from the 
tunes he had noted. The work is full of very 
thorough notes on the subject of Irish music, 
and though very scarce is of the utmost value 
to the student of Irish folk-song. 

After his death an attempt towards a second 
volume of his quarto work was made, but only 
forty-eight pages were printed. Later the Irish 
Literary Society of London issued, under the 
editorsMp of Sir C. V. Stanford, * The Complete 
Petaie Cc^ection ’ (Boosey, three parts), which, 
containing 1582 airs, comprises all the melodies 
Petrie left behind him in manuscript. It is 
needless to enlarge on the value of such a collec* 
tion of airs noted in Ireland, though every one 
of them cannot be justly claimed as of Irish 
origin. (See Irish Music.) f. k. 

PETROBELLI (Pibtrobelli), Francesco 
(b, Bologna), maestro di cappella of Padua 
Cathedral (1661-77), composed 4 books of 
motets, psalms, various church music, 2 books, 

* Scherzi amorosi,’ a 2 and 3 v., chamber 
cantatas, etc., published between 1643 and 
1693 (Q.-L. ; Mendel). 

PETRUCCI, Ottaviano dei (6. Fossom- 
brone, near Ancona, June 18, 1466 ; d. May 7, 
1639), an illustrious printer (see Printing of 
Music). In 1491 he was established at Venice ; 
and on May 25, 1498, he obtained from the 
Seignory the sole privilege, for twenty years, of 
jointing * figured music * (canto figurato) and 
music in the tablature of the organ and lute — 
a privilege which he exercised there till about 
1511. At that date he left the Venetian busi* 
ness in the hands of Amadeo Scotti and Nicol6 
da Raphael, and returned to Fossombron^ 
where, on Oct. 22, 1513, he obtained a jiatent 
from Pope Leo X. for the monopoly of music- 
printing in the Roman States for fifteen yearn. 
His latest work, three choral masses, in the 
Sistine Chapel, ^me, is dated 1623. 

Petrucci*8 process was a double one; he 
printed first the lines of the stave, and then, 
by a second impression, the notes upon them. 
In fact he discovered a method of doing by the 
press what the German printers of Patromn- 
druclc, or j>attem-printing, had done by hand. 
His work is beautifully executed. The 

* register,’ or fit, of the notes on the lines is 
jterf ect ; the ink is a fine black, and the whole 
effect is admirable. But the process was 
expensive, and was soon superseded by printing 
in one impression, which appears to have been 
first successfully acoompliahed by Pierre Haul- 
tin in 1625.1 

Petrucci printed no missals, service books. 


or other plain-song works ; but masses, motets, 
lamentations and frottole, all in canto figurato, 
or measured music, and a few works in lute- 
tablature. (See Musica Mbnsurata ; Tabla- 
TUBE.) His first work was * Harmonice 
musioes odheoaton A.’ — a collection of ninety- 
six pieces in three and four parts by Isaac, 
Joaquin, Obrecht, Okeghem and other masters 
of the day, the parts printed opposite one 
another on the open pages of a small 4to. His 
activity was very great ; Chrysander * gives a 
list of eighteen works certainly, and two prob- 
ably, issued between Juno 12, 1501, and Nov. 
28, 1604. The last work cited by Eitner 
(Bibliographie) is the ‘ Motetti della corona,’ 
a collection of eighty-three motets for four, 
five and six voices (in separate partbooks) 
in four portions, the fourth portion of which 
was published at Fossombrone, Oct. 31, 1519. 
F4tiB, however,^ mentions three masses, in large 
folio, printed for the lectern of a church, with the 
date 1523-25, and knocked down to an unknown 
buyer at a sale at Rome in 1829. These are 
now in the Sistine Chapel. His life and works 
are exhaustively treated by Anton Schmid, 
Ottaviano dei Petrucci^ etc., Vienna, 1845. 

In the following list of Potrucci’s publica- 
tions, those in the British Museum are indicated 
by an asterisk, and those at Assisi, Bologna, 
Munich, Vienna, Rome, Berlin and Paris (Con- 
servatoire) by the letters A., B., M., V., R., 
Ber. and P. (See also Libraries : Si'ain : 
Madrid and Seville). 


Harmonice musices odhecaton. A. Venice, ICOl.* Majr 14. (B. P.) 
Canti U, niunero dnquanta B Venice, 1601, Peb 6 (B P.) 
Canti O, niunero cento cmquanta. (' Vemte, 150a, Peb 10 (V, P.) 
Motetti A, niunoro trentatru. A. Venice, 16012, May 0 (B uiuqoe.) 

Motetti B B Venice, 1603. May HI (• B.) 

Motetti C. Venice, 1604, Sept. 15 (• inipetf 1$ M V ) 

Motetti • 6. Wb. 1, Vciace, 1605, Nov. lib (V. li M Imperf.) 
MIsnae Joiqnln. Venice, loOU, Hept. *27 (Bn. unique ) 

Misaarum Joequln. Lib 1. Venice, 1602, l)ec 67. (V unique.) 

„ „ (Reprint ) Fotwoinbronc, l.'iM. Mar 1. (B M V. R ) 

,, „ (Reprint) J<'u<«MOTnbrone, 1610, May 29 {* unique. )> 

„ „ Lib. II Venice. 1503, Dec. 27 (V A ) 

„ „ (Reprint) Fossombrone. 1515, April 11 (• V. R.) 

„ ,, Lib. III. Venice, 36():i, Dec *27 (V. unique) 

„ ,, (Reprint) Fossombrone, Mar 1, 1614(*) 

„ (Seprtnt.) Fossombrone, 1610, May 29 (V. A.) 

Hlssae Obreth. Venice, 1503, Mar. 24 (M V. Ber ) 

Missae Ohlselln. Venice, 160S, July 15. (V. A. Ber.) 

Missae Brumnl. Venice, 1.503, June 17. (V Ber ) 

Missae Petri de la Rue. Venice, 1603, Oct. 31 (*A. B V. R Ber.) 
Mlasae Alexandri AKricoli. Venice, 1504, Mar. 23. (A. B. V. R. 
Ber) (•imperf.) 

Missae de Ort»> Venice, 150.5, Mar. 22. (•imperf M. V) 

Missae Hcnricl Izak Venice, 150G, Oct *20 ('B V ) 

Missae Oaspar Venice, 1.500, Jan 7 (♦ Imperf V.) 

Missae Antonii de Feuin. Fossombrone, 1515, Nov. 22. (* V.) 
Mlssarom Joannie Mouton Lib. 1. Fossombrene, 1510, Aug. 11. 
(•V.) 

MiMarum divenorum Lib. T. Venloe, 1508, Mar. 16. (•M. B.V.) 
Fragmenta Mlsiiamm. Venice. 1606. (B V. imperf ) 

, ,, (Reprint.) Venice, 1609. (V. unique ) 

Lamentatlonee Jeremlae. Lib 1. Venice, 1606, Apr. 8. (B. Padua, 


Cap. Ant.) 

Lamentationes Jeremlae. Lib. II. Venice, 1608, May 29. (B. 

IntabuSu»*(le Lauto. Lib. 1. Venice, 1607 (B.V.) 

„ „ Lib. n. Venice, 1607. (Ber. unique.) 

„ ,, (Lib. IIL caret ) 

„ „ Lib. IV Venloe, 1608. (V. unlqne ) 

TiBiori • eontnbiMl Intalmlatl. Lib. L Venice, 1609. (V. uDlqua.)8 
Frottole. Lib. I. Venice, 1604, Nov. 28. (Ber M. V.) 

„ Lib. U. Venice, 1604, Jan. 8 (<.s. 1605) (M. V.) 

(Reprint ) Venloe, 1607, Jan 29. (Regensburg.) 

„ Lib. III. Venloe, 1604, Peb. 6 «.e. 1606). (M. V.) 

„ Lib. IV. Venice, 1606 (M ) 

„ Lib V. Venice, 1608, Dec. 23. (M. V.) 

., Lib. VI Venloe, 1606, Feb. 6 (fe. 1606). (M. V.) 


1 The meUiod of printing by double Impression— eo as to obtain 
Dm stove Itane oontinnoa vlthout the bre^ inevitable in printing 
by a single Impression— was patented by Scheurmann In 1666. 


(See 8omnui.anr.> 


• ATw T., 1877, p 3260. s Bu^. unit. vll. 16«. 

• But see Vemarecci as to this date. 

> These two editions are unnoticed by Schmid 

• A copy appealed in Marini's Ciatalogue X. (1000). 
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ftottois. J[b.VlI. Venice. 1007, June 6. OLi 

„ Lib. VIII. Venice. 1507. M»y qi. (it) 

Lib IX Venire, 1508, Jan. 22. (M. V.) 

Btrambottl. Venice, 150S. (B.) identical with the fourth book of 

Fruitole. 

Mlaea Choralla Voaaombrone, 1513. (R. unique) 

Uiaearum X. Llbn duo. Foaaombroue, 1510. (R. unique.) 

Ill lillaaae Chur.il Fosaumbrone, 1520. (R. unique.) 

Uotettl de la corona Lib I. Foaaombrone, 1514, Aug. 17. (B. 

V. (Imperf.) M. (iinpnrf ) ) 

Motettl de la corona. Lib. II Foaaombrone, 1019, June 17. (*V.) 

„ Ub.m. Foaaombrone, 1619, Bept. 7. (*V.B.) 

„ ,, Lib. IV. Foaaombrone, 1519, Oot. 31. (*V.B.) 

Three choral inasaea, 1523. (R.1 

Q. ; rev. w. B. s. 

PETTIT. Walter v6. London, Mar. 14, 1835; 
d, there, Dec. 11, 1882), violoncellist, received 
his musical education chiefly at the R.A.M. In 
1861 he was engaged by Balfe for the orchestra 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in which he remained 
for many years. In 1861 he succeeded Lucas 
as principal violoncello in the Philharmonio 
orchestra, and in 1876 took the place of Paque 
in Her Majesty’s private band. T. P. P. 

PETYli (Petbe, Peter), Henry, an English 
church composer of the late 16th and early 16th 
centuries, who, after having studied music for 
thirty years, took his Mus.B. degree at Oxford in 
1616 (0. F. Abdy Williams, Degrees in Music). 
Ho was a secular chaplain, and a 3-part Mass by 
him (lacking the Kyric) is in an early 16th cen- 
tury MS. (B.M. Add. MSS. 5666/1136). J. m* 

PETZMAYER, Johann (6. Vienna, 1803), 
the son of an innkeeper. When he was eighteen | 
ycara old he obtained a common zither, and 
taught himself to play it with such success that 
his performances brought a considerable amount 
of custom to his father. His fame spread in 
higher quarters, and it was not long before he 
became the fashion in Vienna. He even played 
oof ore the Emperor. In later life he took to the 
bowed zither (Streich - Zither) instead of the 
ordinary kind he had previously used. In 1833 
he mad© a successful tour in Germany, and in 
1837 was made Kainmer- virtues to Duke Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria. He was living in Munich 
in 1 870. (Wurzbach’s Biographisches Lexikon, 
vol. 22.) M. 

PETERL (Beurlin), Paul, an early nth- 
century organist and organ-builder in Styria, 
creator of the Gorman Variation-Suite, by 
combining four dance forms into a suite with 
a free adherence to the subjects. He com- 
posed a book of songs, a 6 v. (1613), and 2 
books of instrumental pieces 1620, 1626 
{Q.-L. ; Riemann). 

PEUT D’ ARGENT, see Martin Peu 
d’Argent. 

PEUTINGER, Conrad (6. Augsburg, Oct. 
14, 1465 ; d. there, Dec. 24, 1647), a lover and 
supporter of church music, and a keen devotee 
for the welfare of literature and art. He was 
educated in Italy ; in 1493 became secretary to 
the senate of Augsburg (the city of the Fuggers); 
in 1521, at the Diet of Worms, obtained the con- 
firmation of the ancient privileges of the city, 
and others in addition. He was a great collector 
of antiquities, inscriptions, and MSS., and in 
particular was the owner of the *Peutinger 

VOL. IV 


Tables,' a map of the military roads of the 
Lower Roman Empire, probably dating about 
225, which is one of the most precious geo- 
graphical monuments of antiquity, and is now 
in the State Libraiy at Vienna. His devotion 
to music is shown by his preface to Hie ‘ Liber 
selectarum Cantionum quas vulgo Mutetas 
appellant, sex, quinque, et quatuor vocum,* 
of Grimmius and Wyrsung, Augsburg, 1620, a 
volume containing twenty-four Latin motets by 
H. Izac, Joaquin des Pr^s, Obrecht, Pierre de la 
Rue, Senfl and others. a. 

PEVERNAGE, Andreas (6. Courtrai, Flan- 
ders, 1543 ; d. July 30, 1591 ^). He held an 
appointment in his native town until his mar- 
riage,^ June 16, 1674, and soon after (about 
1577) moved to Antwerp as choirmaster in the 
cathedral. There he led an active life, com- 
posing, editing and giving weekly performances 
at his house of the best native and foreign 
music. He died at the age of 48, and was 
buried in the cathedral. Sweertius * describes 
I him as ' vir ad modestiam faotus, et totus can- 
didus, quae in Musico mirens, quibus cum 
leviusculis notis annata levitas videtur.* The 
same author gives the following epitaph : 

M. Andrae Pevernaglo 
Musico cxccllentr 
Hujus ecclesisB phonasco 
ct Mariee nliee 

Maria Haecht vidua et FF. M. poss. 

Oblerunt Hie XXX JulU. Aetat XLVIII. 

Ilia II Feb. Aetat XII. MDLXXXIX. 

Four books of chansons were published in 1689- 
91, and a book of * Cantiones sacrae ’ in 1578 ; 
five masses and a book of * Cantiones sacrae * 
were published in 1602. The British Museum 
contains one book of chansons, and two imper- 
fect copies of the * Harmonia celeste,’ a collec- 
tion of madrigals edited by Pevemage in 1683, 
in which seven of his own pieces appear. In 
addition to these Eitner * mentions sixteen de- 
tached pieces in various collections of the time. 
Two pieces have been printed in modern type— 
an ode to S. C^ciUa, * O virgo generosa,’ ® com- 
posed for the inauguration of his house con- 
certs,® and a nine-part * Gloria in excelsis.’ ^ 

I (See the Sammelbande of the Int. Mus. Ges. for 
Apr.-June 1902, pp. 466-7.) j. r. s.-b. 

! PEYRO, Josii (17th cent.), Spanish com- 
poser, author of the music to Caldor6n’8 Jardin 
de Falerina (1629), and perhaps also of the 
music to Lope de Vega’s Selva sin amor. His 

1 * llMter A. Pev«ma«« . . . dl«d July 30, 1691, about balf-paat 
four to the afternoon, after fire ereeke’ illness.' (See note discovered 
by M. de Burbure in Antwerp Cathedral books.) Thus tbe last two 
Irtters of Uie date to the epitaph have ohanaed places : It sbuuld 
stand MOLXXXXI. Be died at the age of 46, whleb Bxes the 
date of hlB birth. 

3 Faquot's Bfsiefr* Utttntir* det Pay»-hu$, tom. 9, p. 331 (Louvain, 
1767). The author gives a reference, Prune. Momi posmeto. ed. 
1676, pp. 239, 240, oO il y a deux Epitbalames : In nuptlas Andreae 
Fevemage, apod Cortraconees Symphonaaol, et Haiiae Uaeges 
vlduae, 17 cal. JuUl, anno 1674. 

» Athenae /fsfyfaos. Antwerp. 1628 (B.M. 11,001 k). Both the 
year of death and the name of Pevemage's wile are probably ta- 
eorreoi. See notes 6 and 7. 

* BibUogrmpMe, 

I Conuner— * Colleotio op. mnsleoruza Batav.’, vol. vlU. (Bsrlia, 
Trautwein). 

• Ambros, (TsisMeMs, itl. 316. 

I 7 Outt OiM , von Ob«itu>llsr, Lnssmtwg, 16«t, No. 7. 

K 
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style shows the transition from the madrigal to 
the operatic chorus ; examples are print^ by 
Pedrell, Teatro lirico. J. B. t. 

PEZEL (Pezelius), Johann, a 17th-century 
Austrian musician who, in 1672, entered an 
Augustinian monastery at Prague which he 
left soon after, and became a Protestant. He 
went to Bautzen, where he became director of 
the waits (town musicians). Adelung states 
that he became afterwards cantor of the school 
of St. Thomas, Leipzig. He was very in- 
fluential in the evolution of instrumental 
forms and the style of orchestral writing. 
Apart from a large amount of instrumental 
compositions, including some books of sonatas, 
etc., for wind instruments, he wrote also sacred 
vocal music, and 2 books on music (Beissmann, 
Allgemeine Oeschichte d. Musik, vol. ii. p. 300 ; 
Q.-L,; Mendel). 

PEZZE, Alessandro (b. Milan, Aug. 11, 
1835 ; d. May 27, 1914), an able violoncellist, 
received his first musical education from his 
father, an excellent amateur. In 1846 he en- 
tered the Milan Conaervatorio after competition, 
receiving instruction from Merighi, also the 
master of Piatti. After a course of concerts in 
North Italy he was appointed first violoncello at 
La Scala. Lumloy brought him to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1857, where he remained till the 
theatre was burnt down. He undertook vari- 
ous tours in the United Kingdom with Tietjens, 
Santloy, and other well-known artists, and in 
1870 accepted the post of principal violoncello 
at Covent Garden and (with Pettit) at the Phil- 
harmonic, but resigned three years later in 
order to devote himself to teaching, on being 
appointed to fill Piatti’s place at the B.A.M. 
He frequently played at the Popular Concerts 
either in conjunction with Piatti or replacing 
him. Pezze formed many excellent pupils. 
Ho played upon a fine Ruggieri violoncello and, 
in latter years, upon the * Mara ’ Stradivari. 

w. w. c. 

PFEIFFER, Georges Jean (6. Versailles, 
Hoc. 12, 1835 ; d. Paris, Feb. 14, 1908), pianist 
and composer. His first piano lessons were 
from his mother, Mme. Clara Pfeiffer, an excel- 
lent pianist of the school of Kalkbrenner. 
Maloden and Damcke first taught him composi- 
tion. He gained a brilliant success at the 
Conservatoire concerts in 1862, in which year 
his operetta ‘ Capitaine Roche * was performed. 
His compositions include a symphony, a quin- 
tet, trios, sonatas, concertos, of which the third 
has been repeated several times in Paris. Also 
an oratorio, ‘ Agar * ; a symphonic poem, 
* Jeanne d’Arc * ; an overture, ‘ Le Cid,’ and a 
quantity of piano music, including some well- 
known studies. An important work is a one- 
act comic opera, ‘ L’Enclume,’ represented in 
1884 and 1885. Pfeiffer succeeded his father, 
fimile Pfeiffer, as a partner in the piano firm of 
Flcyel, Wolff et Cie, Paris. His great-uncle. 


J. Pfeiffer, was one of the pioneers of piano* 
making in Paris. A. J. H. 

PFITZNER, Hans (6. Moscow, May 5, 1869), 
the son of German parents, holds in Germany 
a leading position as the representative of 
duatinctively national ideals in music. He la 
an eminent composer whose appeal at present 
is chiefly to his own countrymen. 

Pfitzner’s father, a violinist, became Musik- 
director at the Stadttheater of Frankfort 
and was his son’s first teacher. At 17 
Pfitzner entered Hoch’s Conservatorium at 
Frankfort where he studied (1886-90) the 
pianoforte with James Kwart and composition 
with Ivan Knorr. On completing his course he 
took a teaching appointment at the Coblenz 
Conservatorium, and in 1893 gave at Berlin a 
concert of his own compositions. Minor posts 
as teacher and conductor occupied him until 
in 1897 he obtained a more important one at 
Stem’s Conservatorium in Berlin, and in 1903 
became first Kapellmeister at the Theater dcs 
Wostens there. A series of subscription con- 
certs which he conducted in 1907 with the 
Kaim Orchestra began his association with 
Munich (q.v.), but in the following year a post 
as Musikdircctor at the Opera and Conserva- 
toire of Strassburg claimed him. In 1913 the 
University of Strassburg presented him with 
the degree of D.Phil., honoris causae and he con- 
tinued his labours as conductor of the opera 
there until 1916. Meantime his compositions 
had made their mark in Germany, the greater 
part of them consisting of concerted chamber 
music, choral pieces and many songs which 
gave evidence of his affinity with the ‘ romantic ’ 
composers, especially Schumann. Two early 
music dramas, ‘ Der arme Heinrich ’ (Mainz, 
1895) and ‘ Die Rose von Liebosgarten ’ ( Elber- 
feld, 1901), had shown his quality on the stage, 
and the latter had been given in some half-dozen 
German cities as well as at Vienna under 
Mahler. The production of the dramatic 
legend, ‘ Palestrina,’ the work of his maturity, 
at Munich on Juno 12, 1917, placed him in an 
altogether different category. He was his own 
librettist, and following the precedent set b}^ 
Wagner (and adopted once by Richard Strauss 
in ‘ Feuersnot ’) the composer identified his 
hero with himself and made Palestrina’s 
inspiration in the composition of the * Missa 
Papae Marcelli * a symbol of his own spiritual 
condition. It is so at any rate that the work 
has been received, and it has been given with 
becoming solemnity at Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Vienna and other strongholds of the German 
tradition, and regarded by Pfitzner’s admirers 
as a successor to * Parsifal.’ ^ 

Pfitzner’s philosophy of art, his grounding 
in Schopenhauer and Wagner, his individual 

S For » doacriptloa of * Palostrina * and a eiiUcal Mtlmate «f 
Pfltiner’a work as a whole see the article * Hasa Pfttanar.’ by E. J. 
Dagot, Jftiaia and Xaftera, vol. !▼. No. a 
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treatment of the latter’s music dramas and his 
opposition to certain current tendencies in 
music may be studied in his numerous essa3rB. A 
volume of them, Vorn musikalisches Drama (pub- 
lished 1915), is representative. Futuristengefahr 
(1917) appeared as a reply to Busoni’s Aathctiky 
and Die neue Asthetik der musikalischen 
Impotenz (1919) pursues the controversy with 
‘ modernism.’ Among Pfitzner’s later musical 
compositions a ‘ romantic cantata,’ with the 
title ‘ Von deutscher Scele* (1922), is outstand- 
ing. It is in the nature of a song cycle for solo 
voices, choir and orchestra, in which poems of 
Eichendorff are threaded together to illustrate 
ideas and aspirations which, for the composer, 
have a profound significance. An elaborate 
score in which the orchestral writing is peculi- 
arly intricate, its acceptance depends very much 
on the capacity of an audience to perceive its 
inner meaning. It was given in Now York by 
the Soc'iety of the Friends of Music, under 
Bodanzky’s direction, in the autumn of 1923, 
and was there received with only partial sym- 
pathy. T’he difiiculty to an audience foreign to 

* the Gorman Soul ’ lay in the fact that what 
appi'aled as beautiful in the music seemed too 
obviously reminiscent of the 19th century 
romanlics, and what was unfamiliar seemed 
overstrained. It still remains to bo seen, there- 
fore, how far the high claims put forward for 
Pfitzner by his immediate circle c^n be sub- 
stantiated before a larger public. 

The following list of works is baaed on 
Riemanriy from which work many biographical 
details in the above o.re taken. 

STAGE WORKS 

Incidental Music to Ibsen’s Ffst auf Solhang (1889.) 

* Der amie lleinrit h,’ niiera, libretto by J. Gnui. (MainE, 1893.) 

* Die Rose vom l.iebeegarten,' opera, libretto by Grun (Elberfeld, 

19(Jl ) 

* Clirlstclilelu,' a Christmas pl,sv alter Stack's WtihfwehtsmOrehgn. 

(Munu'ti, 190(i ; rev. 1017 ) 

Music to KlciMt's Kdthchen von Hoilhronn vop, 17). (Berlin, 1908.) 

‘ Palestrina,’ npora, 3 aiU, libretti by composer. (Munich, 1917.) 

ORCniiSTRA AND VOICES 
Scherzo, orch. (IHNH) 

* Der Blumen Rachc,’ alto, 'women’s ch and orch. (1888.) 

Plano concerto in E tl.it 

Baliades, ‘ Ilcrr Olul ’ (up 12), baritone and orch. 

„ ‘ Die Heinzelnitiiincheu ’ (op, 14), bass and orch. 

Ilom,intic lantata, ’ Vun deutacber Seele ' (Eichendorff), sell (4), 
ch , uri-h. (iy2‘.i ) 

Violin concerto (19'23). 

Songs with orch. (op. 29), etc. 

CUORAL AND SONGS 
‘ Columbus ’ (Schiller), 8 ▼ , unaccompanied. 

Songs in the fulluwiug op. Nos. : 2-7, 9-11, IS, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 
26, 29, 30. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sonata, v'cl. and PF. (op. 1). 

Trio, strings and PF. (oji. 8). 

String quartet In D (op. 13). 

Quintet, strings and PP. in C (op. 28) 

Sonata, vln. and PF. in E min. (op. 27). 

BIBLTOQRAPHT 
A. Seidl : natu PJUzngr. (1921 ) 

C. Wandkey ■ ti, PfiUntr, $tin» goitUtgo PonMichhtU und im$ 
ondo der RomanUk. (1922.) 

Publications of the ’ It. Ptltzner Verebi fOr deutsohe Toukuust,* 
founded Munich, 1918. 

PHAGOTUS (Ttal. fagoUoy fagoto), a reed 
instrument invented or, rather, evolved by 
Afranio Albonese of Pavia (see Afbanio). A 
careful examination of his nephew Teseo’s 
description, together with that of a manuscript 


sheet of instructions for the instrument, dis- 
covered in 1893 by Count Valdrighi amongst 
the state archives at Modena ^ makes it quite 
evident that the phagotus, whatever its name 
implied, was but an advanced form of bagpipe. 

Its history is interesting and romantic 
Afranio was residing for a ame in Pannonia on 
the borders of the modem Serbia, and, taking 
the popular bagpipe of the country called ‘ pi va,* 
with its double chanter and no drones, as his 
model, he endeavoured to extend and deepen 
its compass. His efforts failed, as the instru- 
ment would not stay in tune ; so, when he 
returned to Italy, he left it behind him. In 
1621, some years later, Belgrade, the capital 
of Serbia, was taken by Sultan Soliman and 
the district ravaged ; but the instrument was 
rescued and brought as a curiosity to Italy. 
There it came into the hands of Afranio once 
more, and he, with the help of a mechanic of 
Ferrara named Ravilio, at length perfected it. 
For at a feast given at Mantua by the Duke of 
Ferrara in 1532 ‘ il Rev'^® Mess: Affranio [«4c] * 
played a solo upon his ‘ fagotto ’ between the 
fifth and sixth courses. 

Apparently more than one instrument of the 
kind was made, as the MS. Instructions men- 
tioned above (dated 1665) were given by Teseo 
to a friend to whom he had also presented ‘ uno 
de suoifagoti,’ with strict injunctions, however, 
that he should not divulge the method of play- 
ing it to any except his own suns. 

Two illustrations of the phagotus, as they 
appear in Teseo’s work of the year 1539, are 
given on PLATE LVIII. It will be seen that 
the instrument took the form of the letter H, 
and consisted of two pillars about 22 inches 
in height joined together by cross-pieces, the 
shorter central pillar being purely ornamental. 
Each side pillar was divided into an upper and 
a lower part : the upper part was bored with 
two parallel cylindricjal tubes united at the top, 
thus forming one continuous tube, pierced with 
holes for the fingers and keys. The lower part 
of each pillar contained the reed similar to that 
of the piva, viz. a single-boating reed of the 
clarinet type ; but in this perfected instrument 
the reeds were made of thin metal like those 
of the regal. The left-hand pillar or tube, 
with a reed of silver, provided a diatonic scale 
of 10 notes from tenor C upwards, while the 
pillar fingered by the right hand was fitted with 
a reed of brass and also had a compass of 10 
notes, from G below the bass stave to bass Bq. 
By cross-fingering chromatic notes could be 
obtained and either pillar silenced or sounded 
at will by a special key. From the back of the 
instrument, which was rested on the knees 
during performance, with a cord round the nock, 
a flexible pipe passed to a bag hold under the 
left arm ; this formed an air reservoir, being 
supplied with wind from bellows fastened under 

1 CL Munrglana SoriM 1L« No. 2 , Modena, 1895. 
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and actuated by the right arm, as in the 
Northumbrian and Irish pipes. The bellows 
and the reservoir are shown in one of the illus- 
trations on the ground on either aide of the 
instrument. 

The phagotus was used by the Canon 
Afranio, not for ‘vain and amatory melodies* 
but for ‘ divine songs and hymns.* The music 
could be played either in one or two parts as 
desired, and Teseo in his Instructions says that 
he had seen a phagotus with three large pillars 
or sets of tubes. 

As for the name, Teseo in his work on the 
Chaldaic Language introduces the whole subject 
from a grammarian’s point of view, ‘ phagotus ’ 
suggesting to him a derivation from the Greek 
word ‘ phago ’ (I eat), because the instrument 
* devours and fills itself with aU musical notes, 
and having digested them gives them forth 
again.’ Later on he seems a little doubtful as 
to this derivation, and suggests that the word 
may come from ‘ fagus ’ (a beech tree), or even 
from ‘ faunus.’ As will have been noticed, 
however, the manuscript instructions and the 
programme of the feast give the name as 
‘ fagoto * or ‘ fagotto.* Probably the Italian 
form of the word was applied to the instrument 
as a nickname because it looked so like ‘ a 
bundle of sticks * : when latinised it became 
‘ phagotus.’ From this brief description it 
will gathered that neither in shape, reed 
or bore had the phagotus anything in common 
with the bassoon ; but it is quite possible that 
Airanio’s efforts anticipated and popularised 
the doubling of the cylindrical tu]^ as found 
in the sordoni and doppioni of a little later 
date and in ‘ the short instruments called Dul- 
ceuses ’ of which Henry Vlll. died possessed. 
At any rate the inventor showed what could 
be achieved by a more elaborate and perfected 
use of key mechanism. 7. w. o. 

PHAL^ISE. The firm of music-publishers 
of this name, which for upwards of a century 
occupied a leading position in the Netherlands, 
was founded by Piebbe Phal^^se (b. Louvain, 
c. 1610; d. there, 1673 or 74), His family name 
is supposed to have been Van der Phalesien, 
but both he and his descendants used either the 
French form Phal6se or the Latin Phalesius. 
In the present article the French form is 
adopted, both for the surname and the Christian 
names of the various members of his family. 
About 1646 Pierre Pha)6se the elder start^ 
publishing musical works. His earlier books 
were chiefly lute music, and were printed by 
Servaas Sassen of Diest, Jacob Betius or 
Bathenius, and Martin Botarius or Baymakers 
(Martin Botaire). In 1663 the imprint first 
occurs * Imprim4 k Louvain par Pierre Phal^, 
pour luy et Martin Botaire * ; in 1564 ‘ Im- 
prim^ k Louvain par Pierre Phalese,’ so it 
seems probable that about this time he started 
printing as well as publishing. In 1670 he is 


associated with Jan BeUern (Jean Bell^re) of 
Antwerp, though he remained at Louvain until 
his death. His children wore (1) Hubert, sub* 
prior of the Benedictine Abbey of Afflighem ; 
(2) Antoinette ; (3) Bobert ; (4) ComeiUe and 
(6) Pierre (d. Antwerp, Mar. 13, 1629). 

Of these the name of Corneille (or Cornelia) 
appears in an edition of Lasso’s ‘ Patrocinium 
Musices,’ issued at Louvain in 1674. In 1681 
he moved to Antwerp, where he was still living 
in 1603. His children were (1) Bobert, who 
was a lawyer at Antwerp in 1612 ; (2) Anne, 
who married C. van Hale and died at Antwerp 
in 1612 ; (3) Marie, married in 1608 to Pierre 
Willems, and (4) Corneille, baptized at Antwerp, 
Sept. 27, 1681. Corneille Phalese seems at an 
early date to have given up the publishing 
business to his brother, Pierre the younger, 
who at first continued his father’s partnership 
with Bellere. Pierre was inscribed in the 
Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp in 1681, and on 
Feb. 17, 1582, was married at the cathedral to 
Elisabeth Wisschavens, daughter of Jean Wis- 
schavens by Hymphna van Hyck of Malines. 
In 1682 his books were issued at the sign of 
the Bed Lion in the Cammerstraet ; in 1006 
the house was sold by its owners. Phalese’s 
lease lasted for two years longer, but in 1608 
he bought the ‘ Coperen Pot ’ in the same street 
and changed its sign to ‘ He Koning David ’ ; 
this remained the seat of the business until the 
firm finally gave up publishing. The younger 
Pierre Phalese had five children : (1) Barbara, 
(6. between 1683 and 1686), married in 1610 to 
Jean de Vos ; (2) Madeleine {bapt. 1586 ; d. May 
30, 1662; (3) Marie {bapt. 1589), married in 
1615 to E. do Mayer ; (4) Pierre (bapt. 1694 ; 
d. 1671) became an Augustinian monk at 
Antwerp ; in 1662 he celebrated the jubilee of 
his entrance into religion; (6) Anne (bapt. 1603 ; 
d. young). Pierre the younger died at Antwerp, 
and was buried in his son’s monastery, in the 
church of which his children erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in 1660 ; his wife had 
predeceased him, dying in 1619. 

After the death of the younger PhaBse the 
business was carried on by his daughters. 
Marie and Madeleine were inscribed in the 
registers of the Guild of St. Luke as ‘ dochters 
Phalese * in 1629, and from 1630-60 the books 
issued by the firm bear the imprint ‘ Chez les 
H^ritiers de Pierre Phalese,’ though about 1660 
a few works appeared issued ‘ Apud Magdo- 
lenam Phalesium et cohaeredes.’ Madeleine 
PhaBse died at the sign of King David, and 
was buried in the church of her brother’s 
monastery on June 3. An interesting set ot 
her executor’s accounts is printed in Goovaert’s 
Typography muaicah dans les Pay-Baa (Ant* 
werp, 1880) ; they show how extensive the 
business was at this time. On the death of 
Madeleine her sister Marie de Mayer undertook 
the management of the firm, which she con* 
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tinned until 1673 or 1674. The last work 
issued by the Phal^ses is dated in the latter 
year, so it is possible that Marie de Mayer 
died about that time, and that with her death 
the business came to an end. 

Six printers* marks are used by the Phaldses : 

(1) David standing, with a harp ; motto, 
* Laudato Dominum Psalterio et Cythara.* 

(2) David kneeling, his harp and sceptre on 
the ground, an angel with a sword in the sky. 

(3) St. Peter, a key in his right hand, a book 
in his left ; (4) the B.V. Mary with the child 
Christ, crowned, in clouds ; (6) Melpomene, 
crowned, holding a ring ; (6) The B.V. Mary 
with the child Christ, seated, an open book in 
her right hand, a lily on a table to the left, 

W. B. 8. 

PHANTASY, sec Fancy (2). 

PHILADELPHIA has long been remarkable 
among the cities of the United States for its 
vigorous musical life. A large number of 
soeii'ties for the active practice of music exist 
within its precincts. 

The oldest of these, the Musical Fund 
Society, was established on Feb. 29, 1820. In 
1823 the society built a hall for its meetings, 
and about seven years later an academy was 
opened for musical instruction. The first 
edition of this Dictionary (1880) included a 
list of over sixty societies then existing in 
Philadelphia for the performance of music of 
one kind or another. While many of those 
societies an* still active in 1926, and others have 
sprung into existence, the musical life of 
Philadelphia has latterly become concentrated 
in its orchestra, now one of the finest. 

The Philadelphia Obchestra, whose 
affairs are administered by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association, aided by committees of 
ladies from towns and cities contiguous to PhU- 
adelpliia, was organised in 1900. The history 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra does not differ 
essentially from that of a number of the others 
in the United States ; though the desire of the 
city’s society clement to have adequate per- 
formances of opera as a feature of the social 
season was largely instrumental in its forma- 
tion. Foralong time in the latter part of the 18th 
and the first decades of the 19th centuries Phil- 
adelphia was a vigorous rival of New York in 
operatic activity, but in the course of time 
supremacy went to the latter city. So long as 
Theodore Thomas w as a factor in the orchestral 
music of the eastern cities, his orchestra gave 
concerts with greater or less regularity in Phil- 
adelphia ; but the abandonment of his individual 
enterprises in 1891 left the music-lovers of the 
old Federal capital without regular concerts of 
high-class orchestral music. The Boston Or- 
chestra, on its travels, supplied the want for 
several years, but could not satisfy the ambi- 
tions of a city properly proud of the part which 
it had played in the political, commercial. 


Ibd 

social and artistic history of the oountiy; 
In the season of 1894-95 there was something 
like an awakening of the dormant musical in- 
terests of the city. In 1895-96 a committee 
was formed to promote an opera season, and 
a season of opera in English of forty perform- 
ances was given under a guarantee with Gustav 
Hinrichs as director. In the next season 
Walter Damrosch supplied local operatic needs ; 
in 1897-98 Damrosch and Ellis, and in 1898- 
1899 Charles Ellis alone with Damrosch as 
conductor and director. Thereafter, the local 
committee of opera guarantors made annual 
arrangements for opera from year to year with 
Maurice Grau and Hemrich Conried. 

During this period of operatic interest or- 
chestral matters were also in a ferment. While 
Hinrichs was director of the opera he gave 
orchestral concerts, and tried to develop a sym- 
phonic band out of the material which he found 
at hand. In the same season the Musical Fund 
Society created conditions which made it 
possible for a local concert orchestra, the 
Germania, to increase the number of its 
members and to give a series of Friday after- 
noon concerts under the direction of William 
Stoll, jun. , a well-known violinist. The concerts 
of the Germania continued for two years, 
whereupon Henry Gordon Thunder, director of 
the Philadelphia Choral Society, took up the 
work and out of the same material organised 
a Philadelphia Orchestra ; his concerts, like 
those of Stoll, however, were tentative in 
character, and served chiefly to disclose the 
inadequacy of the players. After five years of 
these praiseworthy but futile efforts a number 
of the most prominent men and women in 
social and musical circles formed the Orchestral 
Association. Some of the foremost workers in 
the new enterprise were the cultivated ama- 
teurs who had formed a ‘ Symphony Society of 
Philadelphia* in 1893, with Dr. W. W. Gilchrist 
as conductor ; this Society gave concerts from 
time to time until the new orchestra, a brief 
forerunner of the present organisation, appeared 
in the field. This new orchestra gave two 
concerts in the spring of 1900 with Fritz 
Scheel as conductor. Scheel had been an 
assistant to von Biilow in Hamburg, and was 
a man of fine musical parts and splendid 
energy. The success of the two concerts was 
such as to induce the Association to send him 
abroad to recruit the orchestra, and make of 
it a first-class symphonic organisation. The 
first regular season of the newly recruited 
orchestra was given in 1900-01, and from that 
time till his death in February 1907, Scheel 
remained conductor of the band ; he was 
succeeded in the season of 1907-08 by Karl 
Pohlig, who in 1912 was succeeded by Leopold 
Stokowski (g.v.). The orchestra owes its 
singularly periect ensemble to the genius of 
Stokowslb. The subscription, popular, sad 
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children’s concerts of the orchestra in Phil- 
adelphia are held in the * Academy of Music * 
(not a training institution), and besides visiting 
other neighbouring cities the orchestra gives 
an annual series of concerts in New York. 

H. E. K. ; addns. c. 

PHILEMON ET BAUCIS, op6ra-comique in 
3 acts (afterwards reduced to 2) ; wor^ by 
Barbior and Carr6 ; music by Gounod ; pro- 
duced Theatre Lyrique, Feb. 18, 1860 ; Covent 
Garden, Oct. 24, 1891 ; in English, Guildhall 
School, Dec. 18, 1893 ; Drury Lane (translated 
by Joseph Bennett), Apr. 26, 1894. G. 

PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. This choir of 
300 voices was formed in 1919 for the perform- 
ance of works for chorus and orchestra, and 
such unaccompanied vocal music as requires a 
considerable nuniber of singers for its adequate 
representation. The honorary conductor is 
Charles Kennedy Scott (g.v.). The choir 
made its first appearance at the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert of Feb. 26, 1919, in 
a Bach motet, Delius’s ‘ The Song of the High 
Hills ’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Choral ’ symphony. 
It gave its first concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Juno 2, 1920. N. c. o. 

PHILHARMONIC PITCH, see Pitch. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. This society 
was founded in London in^ 1813 for the en- 
couragement of orchestral and instrumental 
music. J. B. Cramer, P. A. Corri, and W. 
Dance invited various professional friends to 
meet them on Sunday, Jan. 24, 1813, when a 
plan was formed which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a society with thirty members, 
afterwards increased to forty — seven of whom 
were made directors for the management of the 
concerts — and an unlimited number of associ- 
ates. The subscription for members was three 
guineas, and for associates two guineas each. 
Subscribers were admitted on the introduction 
of a member on paying four guineas, and resi- 
dent families of any subscriber two guineas 
each. 

The principal musicians in London readily 
joined, and gave their gratuitous services in the 
orchestra. The first series of eight concerts on 
Mondays, at irregular intervals, began on Mar. 
8, 1813, at the Argyll Rooms, Regent Street — 

‘ Leader, Mr. Salomon ; at the pianoforte * (in 
lieu of the conductor as at present), * Mr. 
Clementi ’ — and was both financially and 
artistically successful. 

The following is a list of the members during 
the first season : 


J. B. Cramer, P. A. Corri, W. Dance. M. Clementi, I 
W. Avrtou, W. Shield, J. J. Graeff, H. R. Bishop, | 
W. Blake, J. B. Salomon, C. Neate, R. Potter, Sir 
Geo. T. Smart, F. (Yamer, T. Attwood, J. B. Viotti, 
Hill, Moralt, G. E. Grlthn, J. Bartleman, W. Knyvett, 
Louis Berger, C. Ashley, 11. Cooke, F. Yanlewicz, 
8. W ebbe, jun., V. Noveilo, W. Horsley, W. Sheriin^on, 
A. Ashe. I 


Among the associates, of whom at the outset 
there were thirtv-eight, are found the names of 


Bridgetower, Mori, Naldi, Cipriani Potter. 
Spagnoletti, Samuel Wesley, and other eminent 
musicians. 

The following have been the Hon. Treasurers 
of the Society : 

W. Ayrton (1813-14); W. Dance (1815); M. Clementi 
(1816-17); R. H. Potter (1818-19); T. Attwood 
(1820); W. Dance (1821-32) ; W. Sherrington (1833- 
1835) ; W. Dance (1836-39) ; G. F. Anderson (1840- 
1876) ; W. C. Alaclarren (1877-80) ; C. E. Stephens 
(1881-92) ; W. H. Cummings (1892-1915) ; J. Mewburn 
Levien (191.5-18); Eorman O’Neill (1918- ). From 
j 1910 onwards It has been usual to appoint also Hon. 
Co-Tre<isurers. 

The Hon. Secretaries have been : 

H. Dance (1813) ; C. J. Ashley (1813-15) ; W. Watts 
(1815-47); G.W.Budd( 1847-50); G. Hogarth (1850- 
1864) ; Campbell Clarke (1804-66) ; S. Lucas (1866- 
1880) ; Henry Heron (1881-84) ; F. Berger (1885- 
1910); W. Wallace (1911-12); Stfudey Hawley 
0913-15); Donald JLiylis (1916-17); J. Mewburn 
Levien (1918 to the picsout time). 

In the early days of the Society two sym- 
phonies, two concertos, two quai-tets or quin- 
tets for string or wintl, with two or more vocal 
concerted pieces, constituted the evening’s pro- 
gramme. A good idea of the popularity of the 
concerts in 1820 may be formed from Spohr’s 
account in his autobiography. ‘Notwithstand- 
ing the high price of admission,’ he says, ‘ the 
number of subscribers is so great that many 
hundreds who had inscribed their names could 
not obtain seats.* 

Until Spohr came there was no conductor as 
we know the term, the responsibilities being 
divided between the leader of the orchestra and 
the musician who presided at the piano w'ith 
the score. These offices were held by the 
following : 

1813-20. Leaders : Salomon, F. Crimer, Spagnoletti, 
Viotti, Yanitiwicz, Vaccai, Wcichsol, Mon, Jluillut, 
J, D. Loder, 11, Stuart, sen. 

Pianists : J. B. Cr nier, F. Hies, Griffin, Smart, (’rotch, 
Attwood, Clementi, V. Eovellt), Bishop, S. Webbe, 
jun., Kalkbrenner. 

1821-43. Conductors ; Smart, Ries, Bishop, I’otter, 
Cr liner, Clementi, Attwood, Neate, Croteii, 'I'. Cook^ 
Moschele-t, C. Lucas, Bennett. 

Webir coiulueted one concert in 1826. 

Mendelssohn one in 1833 and one in 1842. 

Spohr one in 1843. 

1844. Mendelssohn conducted 5 of the 8 concerts. 

1845. Bishoji was appointed for the season hut oould 
only com 1 uet 3 concerts owing to ill-licalth. Moschelea 
conducted the rest. 

1846. Costa. 

1855. Wagner. 

1856. Bennett. 

1867. Cuains. 

1884. G. Mount, Stanford, J. F. Barnett, Cowen. 

1885. Sullivan. 

1888. Cowen. 

1893. Alackonzie. 

1900. Cowen. 

1908. H. J. Wood, Cowen, Ronald, Nikisch. 

1908- 09. Chevillard, Mancinelli, Nikisch, Wood, 
Ronald. 

1909- 10. Ronald, Mancinelli, Nikisch, Elg.ar, Walter, 

1910- 11. Chessin, Coates, Safonov, Nikisch, Elgar, 
Mlynarskl, Beecham. 

1911- 12. Elgar, Ronald, Mackenzie, Nikisch, Pitt, 
Mengelberg, Stanford, Safonov. 

iri2-13. Safonov, Ronalrl, Mengelberg, Pitt, Cowen, 

1913- 14. Mengelberg, Balfour Gardiner, Safonov. 

1914- 15. Beecham, Safonov, Pitt. 

1915- 16. Beecham. 

1916- 17. Beecham, Ronald. 

1917- 18. Beecham, Rcaald. 
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1918- 19. Ronald, Boult, G. Toye. 

1919- 20. Coates, Toye, Boult, C. K. Scott, Ronald. 

1920- 21. Coates, Hamilton Harty. 

1921- 22. Coates, Boult, Frank Bridge. 

1C22~23. Coates, Ronald, K. Goossens, Jun. 

1923- 24. Coates, E. Ansermet, Ronald, Fuitvz&ngler, 
Goossens, Weingartner. 

1924- 25. Furtwangler, Walter. Goossens, Ansermet, 
Weingartner, P. Kicnaii, Malcolm Sargent. 

1925- 20. Coites, Elgar, Sargent, Rhtoe- Baton, 
]*. Klenan, Ronald. 

1926' 27. Wood, Walter, Arbos, Monteux, F. Bridge, 
Allen. 


The concerts given by the Society during 
the earlier years of its existence were the chief 
moans of introducing new music to England, 
due largely to the policy adopted of commis- 
sioning works from composers. As time went 
on and other organisations appeared, first per- 
formances became a less frequent feature of 
the programmes. The following list gives a 
summary of the leading events in chronological 
order ; a f signifies ‘ new to England,’ and a * 
* composed for the Society.* 

1813. Three aymphtjuics of Beethoven (numbers not 
given in the programmes), 4 of Haydn, 3 of Mozart. 
Beethoven’s sepU‘t and other chamber music. 

1814. fEroifii’ symidiony. Cherubini commis- 
sioned to (ompose a symphony, overture and vocal 
piece for £209. l)6but of Catalan!. 

1815. Cherubini appeared at two concerts: hJs 
t‘ Anacreon * overture and a t*«ymphony played. 
3 o\ ertures bought from Beethoven for £75. 

1810. Beethoven’s tC minor symphony ; Dragonettl 
played at these concerts for tlie first time. Bdbut 
of Baillot 

1817. t'FideUo' overture and t7th Symphony of 
Beethoven. 

1820. First visit of Spohr, who Introduced the use of 
tlie hitoii; from now onwards the musician de- 
scribed as * at tlie piaimlorte ’ was styled ‘ con- 
ductor.’ Attwood, Smart, lUes, Potter and Welsh 
were so described this season. 

1821. Debut of 1. Moscheles. 

1823. Beetlioven’s t‘ Weihe dos Hanses * overture. 

1824. Beethtiven’s tf - minor concerto. First appear- 
aiKJe at these concerts of Pasta and Manuel Garcia. 

1825. I** (Jlioral ’ symphony ; t‘ Euryanthe ' over- 
ture. Women as-soi iates first elected. 

1826. Weber conducted one concert, the programme 
iucluding the ‘ Euryanthe ’ and ‘ Der Freischtitz ' 
overtures and Beethoven’s 7th symphony. 

1827. £100 sent to Beethoven for his Illness. D6but 
of Li.szt. 

1821). First appearance of Mendelssohn, who con- 
ducted his to minor symphony. Sontag and 
Malibran sang. 

AiiaYLL Rooms pestroyed by Fire; Concerts 
GIVEN AT King’s Theatre: 

1830. Mendelssohn conducted * Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ overture. Rossini's f William Tell ' over- 
ture. De B<^rl()t played and Labliehe sang. 

1831. Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment’ selection, the first 
oratorio performed by the Society. Rubini sang 
and Hummel (first visit to England) played. 

1832. Mendelssohn’s t* Hebrides ’ overture ; John 
Field played, Schroder- Devrient and tTamburini 
sang. Mendelssohn was offered £105 for a symphony, 
overture and vocal piece. 

Concerts given in Hanover Square Rooms: 

1833. Mendelssohn’s t*‘ Italian * symphony and 
+*’ Trumpet ’ overture. Clara Novello sang. 
Honorary members first elected: they incluij^ed 
Auber, Hummel, Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer. 

1834. Mendelssohn’s t‘ Melusine ’ overture. Grisi 
sang, Vieuxtemps played, 

1835. First appearance of Sterndale Bennett. 

1836. Mendelssohn’s t* Calm Sea ’ overture. Thal- 
berg and Ole Bull played. Opera directors refused 
to allow opera singers to appear at the concerts. 

1837. Beethoven’s ‘ Choral ’ symphony revived. 
Bennett’s t* Naiades * overture. 


1838. Mendelssohn’s minor concerto. 

1839. Bennett’s f Wood Nymphs ’ overture. D6bat 
of Mario. 

1841. Berlioz’s V Benvenuto Cellini * overture. 

1842. Mendelssohn conducted Ills t‘ Scotch * sym- 
phony. 

1843. Chopin’s fF minor concerto. Staudigl sang; 
Sivori played, Spohr played and condu(!ted. 

1844. Beethoven’s t‘ Leonora,’ No. 1. and t‘ Ruins 
of Athens * overtures. Ernst, Sainton, Piattl and 
Joachim <13 years old) played. Mendelssohn con- 
ducted 5 concerts. 

1845. This year an attempt was made to engage a 
conductor for the wdiole season for the first time. 
See list of conductors. 

1846. Costa appointed conductor. Beethoven’s 
tMass in D ; Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 

1847. Mendelssohn conducted at the fourth concert 
(his last visit). 

1848. Albonl and Pauline Vlardot-Garcia sang. 

1849. D^but of Mile. Neruda (9 years old). 

1851. Stockhausen sang : Botteslrd and Pauer played. 

1852. Charles Hall^ played. 

1853. Berlioz conducted his * Harold in Italy * sym- 
phony : Schumann’s t‘ Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale * introduced. 

1854. Schumann’s tsymphony in B flat. 

1855. Wagner appointed conductor. 

1856. Sterndale Bennett appointed conductor. 
Schumann’s t* Paradise and the Perl.* D6but of 
Clara Schumann. Jenny Lind sang. 

1857. Rubinstein played. 

1859. Joachim introduced his f' Hungarian ’ violin 
concerto. 

1862. Jubilee season. Commemoration concert at 
St. James’s Hall at which Bennett’s t*‘ Paradise 
and the Peri ’ overture was introduced and the 
soloists included Tietjcns, Joachim and Santley. 

1863. A Sliakespeare tercentenary concert with 
‘ Coriolanus ’ and * Merry Wives of Windsor ’ over 
tures and all the * Midsummer Night’s Dream ' 
music of Mendelssohn. 

1865. Wagner’s t‘ Rienzl ’ overture. 

1867. Cusms appointed conductor. Nilsson sang. 

1868. Schumann’s f Concert-stuck,’ op. 92 ; Bruch’s 
violin concerto in Q minor. 

Concerts given i.n St. James’s Hall: 

1869. Analytical programmes (by G. A. Macfarren) 
introduced. 

1870. All the Beethoven symphonies played and a 
Beethoven birth centenary concert t‘ I’reislied ’ 
from ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 

1871. Schaller’s bust of Beethoven presented by 
Frau Linzbaucr to the Society. W^yon’s Beet- 
hoven gold medal struck and presented, amongst 
others to Sterndale Bennett, Nilsson, Joachim and 
Santley. Gounod conducte<l his symphonv in D. 

1873. Brahms’s tRoqiuem. D6but of Von Biilow. 

1874. Brahms’s fSerenade in A. D6but of Sarasate 
and Saint-Saens. 

1875. Concert in memory of Sterndale Bennett. 
Brahms's V Haydn ’ Variations. Wilhclmj played. 

1876. Prelude to t* Die Meistersinger.’ 

1877. Dannreuther played ; Henschel sang. 

1879. Brahms’s violin concerto (.Joachim). 

1881. Hueffer appointed programme annotator. 
Berlioz’s t‘ Romeo ot Juliette ’ (complete version); 
D’Albert and Sophie Menter played ; Scmbrich and 
Albani sang. 

1882. Guarantee Fund raised in view of losses incurred 
during the previous six seasons. 

1883. Wagner memorial concert. Sarasate intro- 
duced Bruch's t‘ Scottish ’ concerto. Mackenzie’s 
t*‘ La Belle Dame sans merci.* Pachmann played. 

1884. Several conductors engaged for the season, 
Dvoriik conducted his •‘Husitzka’ overture, a 
rhapsody and symphony in 1>. 

1885. Sullivan appointed conductor. Programmes 
annotated hy Hueffer, C. E. Stephens and J, 
Bennett. Dvoldk conducted his •!) minor sym- 
phony. 

1880. Salnt-SaSns conducted his *C minor symphony; 
Fanny Davies played and Ondricek introduced 
Dvof Ak’s violin concerto. 

1888. Cowen appointed conductor. Tchaikovsky 
conducted his tSerenade for strings and tTema con 
variazioni ; Grieg played liis pianoforte concerto 
and conducted his ‘Two Elegiac Melodies’ for 
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strings; Svendsen conducted two concerts. T^iese 
three composers made their first appearance in 
England. 

1880. Joachim played Stanford's tsuite for violin and 
orchestra ; Tchaikovsky conducted his tsuite In 
D and pianoforte concerto in B flat minor ; Parry 
conducted his t* English ’ symphony ; Ysaye and 
Sapellnikoff played. 

1800. Dvof&k conducted his fsymphony in O ; Berwick 
played. 

1801. Paderewski, Jean Oerardy and Lamond played. 

1892. Mozart death centenary concert. 

1893. Mackenzie appointed conductor. Tchaikovsky 
conducted ids tsymphony in P minor. 


Concerts given in Queen’s Hail : 

1804. Tchaikovsky’s tsymphony in B minor and 
tFantasie for pianoforte and orchestra ; Saint* 
Saciis conducted Ids symphony in C minor. Cesar 
Thomson played, (Camilla Land! sang. 

1805. Stanford conducted his tsymphony in I) ; 
Parry conducted Ids tsymphony in F (new version). 
Sauer played, Bispham sang. 

1896. French pitch adopted. Borodin’s tsymphony 
in B minor ; Dvofak conducted his tconcerto for 
violoncello. 

1807. This year an autumn season was given for the 
first time. Paderewski played Mackenzie's t‘ Scot- 
tish ’ concerto ; Parry conducted his tvariatlons In 
E minor ; Glazounov conducted his tsymphony in 
£ flat (ids first appearance in England). Tchai- 
kovsky’s tvariatlons for violoncello and orchestra : 
Humperdinck conducted excerpts from ‘ Hansel 
und Gretci ’ and ‘ Konigskinder.’ Blanche Mar- 
ches! sang, Siloti played. 

1808. Moskowski played his concerto in E (his d^but 
as pianist) ; D’ Albert conducted his symphony in F. 

1809. Bachmaninov conducted his iantasie in E (his 
first appearance in Enriand) : Martucci conducted 
his symphony in D minor ; Berwick played Stan- 
ford’s tvariatlons on an English theme. Bohnanyi 
and Bosenthal played. 

1900. Cowen reappointed conductor. Elgar con- 
ducted his ‘ Sea-pictures.’ Busoni played. 

1901. Elgar conducted his t‘ Cockaigne ’ overture. 
Kulx lik and Godowsky played. 

1902. Kaclinianinov's tconcerto in C minor. 

1903. Mackenzie conducted his ‘ London Day by 
Day ’ ; MacDowcll played ids 2nd concerto (his 
first appearance in England) ; Glozounov conducted 
his 7tli sympliony and tsuite ‘ Aus dera 
Mittelalter.’ Krelslcr played. 

1004. Marie Hall and Baoui Pugno played, Muriel 
Foster and Maria Gay sang. 

1905. First appearance in England of Casals. 

1906. Weingartner conducted liis tsymphony in G ; 
Coleridge Taylor conducted his t* African ’ Varia- 
tions. Mlscha Elman played. 

1907. ihx)gramme8 annotated by F. G. Webb. Colonne 
conducted the first concert of the season, Enesoo’s 
tsymphony in E flat ; SindlngcorKiucted his violin 
concerto in A (his first appearance in England) ; 
G. W. Chadwick's ‘ Cleopatra.’ 

1908. Various conductors engaged ; see list. Sibelius 
conducted his symphony in C (his first appearance 
in England) ; 'Bantock conducted his prelude and 
‘Sappho’ songs. Oerhardt sang, Hubay and 
Lengyel played. 

1908- 09. The season betran in the autumn of 1908. 
McEwen’s tballad * Grey Galloway.’ Ethel M. 
Smyth conducted two songs, the first woman con- 
ductor at a Philharmonic. 

1909- 10. Holbrooke conducted his * Queen Mab ’ ; 
Baohmaninov's tsymphony In E minor: Elgar’s 
tviolin concerto, jnogrammes annotated by Edwin 
Evans. 

1910- 11. Cortot and Katharine Goodson played. 

The complete programmes down to this 

date will be found in M. B. Foster’s History 
<see below). Later programmes are given in 

more detail, 

\911-12. The centenary season. Bachmanlnov 
played his tconcerto in D minor. Stanford con- 
ducted his *D minor symphony, one of the principal 
British works specially written for the centenary ; 


Buhllg, Busoni. Casals and Zimbalist played. The 
last concert Included a performance of the ’ CSioral ' 
symphony under Niklsch. 

1912-13. Parry conducted his *3 minor symphony, 
written for the centenary: Pitt conducted his Q 
minor symphony ; Coleridge Taylor’s A minor 
ballade (in memoriam) ; Brahms’s 3rd symphony ; 
Strauss’s ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra ’ (new to Phil- 
harmonic), * Tod und Verklarung ’ and * Don Juan 
I Walford Davies conducted his ‘ Wordsworth ’ suite ; 
Schubert’s C major symphony; Bimsky-Zorsakov’a 

* Scheherezade ’ ; Norman O’NeiH’s t* Introduc' 
tion, Mazurka and Finale ' ; Glazounov’s E flat 
symphony ; Scriabin’s fist symphony ; Beet- 
hoven’s * Choral ’ ; Bauer played Beethoven’s 
concerto in G ; Sapellnikov played a Cliophi con- 
certo ; Busoni played Liszt’s E flat concerto ; 
Katharine Parlow played Salnt-SaCns’s B minor 
concerto ; Elwes sang DunhiU’s t8ong-cycle. 

1013-14. This season the Society handed over to the 
British Museum valuable MS. scores on a permanent 
loan. Grainger’s ‘ Mock Morris ’ ; Strauss’s ' Fest- 
liches Praeludium ’ and ’ Ein Helaenieben ’ (new to 
Pliilharmonic) ; Beethoven’s 3rd, 6th and 7th sym- 
phonies ; Bax’s * In the Faery Jiills ’ ; F. Austin’s 
symphony in E; Holst conducted his ‘In the 
Street of Ouled Nads ’ ; Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Nor- 
folk Rhapsody No. 3 ; Tchaikovsky's Cth sym- 
phony ; Rlmsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Easter ’ overture ; 
Delius's t‘ On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring ’ 
and t‘ Summer Night on the River ’ ; Stanford's 
‘ Irish Rhapsody,* No. 4 ; Mendelssohn’s ‘ Italian ’ 
symphony : Frank Bridge conducted his t‘ J>ance 
Poem ’ ; Liszt's ‘ I^es Pridudes ’ ; Joan Manen 
played Lalo’s ‘ Symphonie cspagnolc ’ ; Joseph 
Lhevinne and Lamond played the Tchaikovsky con- 
certo ; Berwick played Schumann’s concerto ; Cortot 
played Franck’s ‘ Les Djinns ’ ; Sapellnikov played 
Rachmaninov's concerto in C iniuor ; Kirkby Lunn, 
Muriel Foster and Orlana Madrigal Society sang. 

1914- 15. Debussy’s ‘ Printemps,’ ‘ Three Nocturnes * 
and ‘ Blessed Damozel ’ ; Cyril Scott’s t‘ Passa- 
caglias,’ Nos. I and 2 ; Saint Saens’s C minor Sym- 
phony : Handel, a concerto grosso ; Delius’s 
’A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ excerj/bs, ‘Paris’ 
and ' Koanga ’ ; Bax's ‘ Fatherland ’ and Berlioz’s 
‘ Te Deum ’ with the Halle Choir ; Berlioz’s ’ Syin- 
phonie fantastlque ’ ; Tchaikovsky’s 4th Sym- 
phony ; Liadov’s ‘ The Enchanted Lake ' : Vivaldi, 
a concerto for strings ; Smyth’s ‘ The Wreckers ‘ 
overture ; Borodin’s B minor symphony ; Wallace's 

* Wallace ’ symphonic poem ; Vaughan Williams’s 

* Wasps ’ overture ; Elgar's * Carillons ’ melodrama 
and 2nd symphony ; Parry’s * From Death to Life ’ 
(new to London) ; McBwen’s ‘ Grey Galloway ’ ; 
a Mozart symphony ; Stravinsky’s ‘ L’Olaeau de 
feu ' : Sapellnikov played JJszt’s A minor concerto ; 
Goouson played Grieg’s concerto ; Isolde Menges 
played ; Kirkby Lunn, Walter Hyde and Edvina 
sang. 

1915- 16. Balakirev’s ‘ Thamar ’ ; Borodin’s ‘ Polov- 
tsienne ' dances ; Stravinsky’s ‘ Pet roue hka ’ and 
‘ L’Oiseau de leu ’ ; Balfour Gardiner’s t‘ Fan- 
tasy * ; Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Anton ’ and ‘ Sclie- 
herezade ’ ; Berlioz’s’ King Lear ’ ; Handel, a 
concerto for strings: D’Indy’s ‘Jour d’6te k la 
montagne ’ ; Liszt’s ^ Tasso ’ ; a Mozart symphony 
and the concertante for violin and viohi ( VsaVe and 
Tertis) ; Ravel’s ‘ Daplinis et Chlo6 ’ ; Bach’s 

* Brandenburg ’ in O ; Mackenzie conducteil his 

* La Bello Dame sans mere! ’ ; Debussy’s ‘ Throe 
Nocturnes ’ and ' IbOria ’ (new to London) ; Nor- 
man O'NeiH’s ‘Humoresque*: Bax’s ‘In the 
Faery Hills ’ : Cordor’s ‘ Elegy ^ for 24 violins and 
organ ; Frank Bridge conducted his ‘ Summer * ; 
Fanny Davies played a Mozart concerto ; Arthur 
Rubinstein played a Saint-Sa^ns concerto ; Sapell- 
nikov and Rumschyisky played Rachmaninov’s 
2nd Suite for 2 pianofortes : Pachmann played a 
Chopin concerto; Ren4e Chemet played Lalo’s 
‘ Symphonie espagnole * ; Myra Hess played 
Schumann’s concerto ; Mignon Nevada and Elsa 
Stralia sang. 

1916- 17. Delius’s *A Village Romeo and Juliet,* 

Scene V., ‘ On hearing the Cuckoo in Spring,’ ‘ A 
Summer Ni^ht on the River’ and march from 
‘ Folkeraadet ’ suite ; Debussy’s ‘ Ib6ria,’ ‘ Three 
Nocturnes ’ and * L’Aprfes-inidi d’un faun ’ ; Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘ Francesca da Rimini * ‘ and 
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Juliet ' and 5th symphony ; Elgar’s 2nd symphony. 

* Cockaigne * and ‘ Variations * ; a Mozart sym- 
phony and the ‘ Impresario * overture : Glinka's 

• A Life for the Tsar * selection, performed by 
members of tlie Beeciiam Opera (3o. ; Austin's 
‘ Polsgaard ’ ; Franck’s symphony and ‘ Le Chas- 
seur maudit ’ ; Uimsky-Korsakov'a ‘ Aaton ’ ; 
Smyth's ‘ The Wreckers ’ overture ; llavel’s 
‘ Pavane ’ ; Balakirev’s ‘ Thamar ’ ; Chabrler's 
‘ Gwendolen ’ prelude. Act II. ; Ysaye played con- 
certos by Vivaldi and Saint-Sa*ns; Pachmaim 

S laved a Mendelssohn concerto ; Clara Butt and 
Lirkby Lunn sang. 

1917-18. Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor ’ overture ; a Mozart 
symphony and the violin and viola concertante 
(Sammons and Tertis) : Bantock’s * Flflne at the 
Fair * ; JJebussy’s ‘ Clair de lune * (orchestrated by 
Goossens) and ‘ Three Nocturnes * ; Schumami's 
* Carneval,’ Russian ballet version orchestrated by 
Glazounov, Liadov, Rimsky-Korsakovand Tcherep- 
nin ; Smyth’s ‘ On the (.'liffa of Cornwall ' prelude ; 
Paisicllo’s overture ‘ Nina o la Pazza d’Ainore ’ ; 
Tchaikovsky's * Francesca da Rimini ' and 6tli 
symphony : Balfour Gardiner's ‘ Comedy ’ over- 
ture ; Wallace’s ‘ Villon ’ ; Klgar's ‘ Variations ' 
and ‘ (lockaignc ' overture ; Bantock’a ‘ Flflne at 
the Fair ’ and excerpts from ‘ Omar Khayyam,* 
performi'd by members of the Beecham Opera Co. ; 
Holbrooke’s * Queen Mab ’ ; Julius Harrison’s 
‘ l^punzel * (new to London), conducted by the 
composer ; Beettioven’s ‘ Eroica ' symphony ; 
Delius’s ‘ A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ Scone V. ; 

A. (le Greef played Franck’s symphonic variations ; 
MoLseiwjtsch played a Rachmaninov concerto ; 
Beatrice Harrison played the Dvorak violonr^llo 
concerto ; Ethel Peake, Edna Thornton and Frank 
Muliings sang. 

1918-19, Elgar's ‘ Falstaff ’ and ‘ Grania and Diarmid ’ 
funeral march ; Grieg’s Lyric Suite ; Parry’s ‘ The 
Soldier’s Tent,’ sung by George Baker ; Delius's 
Iviolln concerto (Albert Sammons) and ‘In a 
Summer Garden’; Bach’s ' Brandenburg’ concerto 
in G ; Schumann’s symphony In B flat ; Vauglian 
Williams’s ' Wasps ’ overture ; Bax’s ' Festival ' 
overture; ILdst’s t* The Planets'; Ravel’s ‘ Rliap- , 
80 (Ji(! e.spagnolo ’ ; concert on anniversary of j 
Beethoven’s death with ‘ Leonora ’ overture No. 3. 
and symphony in C minor ; German’s t‘ Tlieme and j 
Six Diversions ’ ; Tchaikovsky’s * Romeo and 
Juliet’; Stanford’s pianoforte concerto No. 2 (new ! 
to London), played by Moisoiwitsch ; DvofAk’s 4th ! 
symphony ; Goossens's ’ By the Tarn ’ and ‘ Tam i 
o' Sluntcr,’ arranged for orchestra ; Brahms's 
’Haydn’ Variations; Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Sche- 
herezade ’ ; Margaret Fairless played the Mendels- 
sohn concerto ; Myra Hess played Rachmaninov 
concerto in C minor ; Robert Radford and Olga 
Haley sang. 

1919-20. Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Battle of Korsjenetz ’ ; 
Holbrooke’s ’ Ulalume ' ; Debussy’s t‘ Fantasie,* 
pianoforte and orchestra (Cortot), and ‘ Fetes ’ ; 
Scriabin’s ‘ Divine Poem ’ and pianoforte concerto 
(>Vniiam Murdocli) ; Meyerbeer’s ‘ Struensee ’ 
overture ; Mulipiero’s t‘ Le r>ause del sllenzio ’ ; 
Holst’s ‘ Beni Mora ’ and t‘ Hymn of Jesus ’ (Phil- 
harmonic I'hoir) , Delius’s violm concerto (Sammons) 
and t‘ Song of the High Hills ' : Brahms’s 4th sym- 
phony ; Beethoven’s ’ Choral Symphony ’ ; Rach- 
maninov's symphony m E minor; Schubert’s 
symphony in 0 ; Katherine Eggar’s ‘ Shelley ' 
scena (Carmen Hill) ; Olga Haley and Marguerite 
Nielka sang ; Suggia played Lalo’s concerto. 
1020-21. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 'Russian Church 
Themes ’ overture, ‘ Cortiige des nobles ’ ; Roussel’s 
‘ Lo Festin dr l’araign<^e ’ ; Stanford’s t‘ Travelling 
Companion ’ prelude ; Franck’s symphony : Elgar’s 
violin concerto (Heifetz) ; Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulen- 
spicgel ’ ; S- riabin’g ' Po^me de Textase * and 
‘ Prometheus * ; Beethoven’s 7th symphony and 
* Coriolan ' overture ; Hamilton Harty’s violin 
concerto (Murray Lambert) and arrangement of 
Handel’s ‘ Water Music ’ ; Bax’s t‘ November 
Woods ’ ; Tchaikovsky’s 6th symphony ; Re- 
spighi’s ‘ Fountains of Rome ’ ; W. H. Bell’s 
t' Symphonic Variations,’ conducted by the com- 

K r ; Debussy’s ‘ La Mer ’ j Delius’s ‘ Appa- 
la ’ with Philharmonic Choir ; selection of un- 
accompanied choral music by tlie choir; Mm Hess 
played Mackenzie’s pianoforte concerto ; Lamo^^d 


played the 'Emperor*: SUotl played the Tchai- 
kovsky : Giorgio Corradfo sang. 

1921- 22. Elgar’s variations and transcription of 
Bacii’s C minor organ fugue ; Brahms’s D minor 
concerto (Cortot) and 3rd symphony ; Ravel’s 
‘ Ma M6re I'Oye ’ ; Stravinsky’s ‘ Petrpuchka ’ ; 
Rimsky-Eorsatov’s ‘ CJortdge ' : Bax’s t Viola Con- 
certo (Tertis) : Holbrooke’s ‘ Ulalume ; Delius s 
‘ On hearing the Cuckoo ’ and tRe<lwieni (Philhar- 
monic Choir) ; De Sabato's t* Juventus ’ ; Schu- 
mann’s violoncello concerto (Casals) ; Holst's 
t* Perfect Fool ’ ballet (first time in public) ; Tchai- 
kovsky's 4th symphony ; a Bach ‘ Brandenburg * 
concserto ; Vauglian Williams's t‘ Pastoral ’ sym- 
phony ; Wolf’s ‘ Italian * serenade ; Bainton's 
concerto fantasia pianoforte (Winifred Cliristie), 
conducted by the composer ; Strauss’s ‘ Don J uan ’; 
IaIo’s ' Symphonie espagnole ' (Tliibaud) ; Butter- 
worth’s ‘ A Shropshire Lad ' ; Beethoven’s 6th 
symphony and * Choral * ; Wagner’s ‘ Dio Meister- 
singer ’ overture. 

1922- 23. Mackenzie’s ‘ Youth, Sport and I.oyalty ’ ; 
Ireland’s * Symphonic Rhapsody ’ ; Beethoven's G 
major concerto (Bauer) and * Eroica ’ symphony ; 
Stravinsky’s ‘ The Nightingale ’ and ‘ Sacre du 
printenips * : Bralims’s Ist symphony, ‘ Song of 
Destiny ’ ; Strauss’s ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ’ 
(new to London) ; Lalo’s violoncello concerto 
(Casals) ; Bax’s * Tintagel ' ; Tchaikovsky’s ’ Fran- 
cesca ' ; Glazounov’s ‘ Btenka Razin ’ ; Delius’s 
‘ On the High Hills ’ and pianoforte concerto 
(Katharine Goodson) ; Scriabin's ‘ Po6me de leu ’ ; 
Elgar-Bach’s C minor fugue ; Hinton’s t‘ Semele 
scena (Marcia van Dresser), conducted by the com- 
poser ; a Rachmaninov concerto (Sapellnikov) ; 
Dvofik's E minor symphony ; Dukas’s po^me 
dans6 ‘ Lc P6ri ' ; McEwen’s ‘ Solway * symphony 
(new to London) ; Bridge's ‘ The Sea * ; Aubert’s 

* Habafiora.* 

1923- 24. An appeal made this season for a Trust Fund 
of £12,000: the income derived therefrom to 
guarantee the future existence of the Society. A 
centenary ^rformance of Weber’s ‘ Euryaiitlie ’ 
overture ; Moussorgsky’s * A Night on tlie Lonely 
Mountain ’ ; Schumann’s pianoforte concerto (Irene 
Scharrer) ; Bax’s ’ Garden of Fand ’ ; Beetliovcn’s 

• Pastoral ’ symphony, ‘ Emperor ' concerto (Cortot) 
and ‘ Choral ’ symphony ; Honegger’s t* Chant de 
jole ’ ; Itavel’s ’ Daphnis et ( lilo^ ’ ; Liszt’s 
‘ flunnenschiacht* ; Brahms’s * Haydn ’ variations 
and Ist symphony ; Elgar’s 2nd .symphony : a 
Handel concerto grosso ; Vaughan Williams’s On 
Wenlock Edge ’ (John Booth), first performance of 
version for orchestra; Strauss’s ’Don Juan'; 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s sinfoniettaor Russian Themes; 
Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried ’ idyll and ‘ Ring ’ excerpts ; 
a Mozart violin concerto (Jelly d’Aranyi) ; Holst’s 
lugal concerto ; Stravinsky’s ‘ L’Oiseau de leu * 
(new version) ; Dorothy Silk sang. 

1924- 25. Strauss’s ‘ Tod und Verkiarung * and ‘ Also 
sprach Zarathustra ’ ; Braiims’s D minor concerto 
(Goodson) ; Beethoven’s 7th and 8th symphonies 
Elgar’s Ist symphony ; Scliumann’s ‘ Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale ’ ; Bach’s concerto for violin, 
flute and pianoforte: Delius’s ‘Summer Night* 
and ‘ Mass of Life ’ ; Honegger’s t‘ Pacific No. 231 ’ • 
Debussy’s ‘ Ib('ria,’ ‘ Three Nocturnes * and 
‘ L’Apres-midi d’un faun ’ ; Monteverdi, a sonata 
for small orchestra and women’s voices ; a Handel 
concerto grosso ; Prokoviev's tviolin concerto 
(Joska Szigetl) ; Ravel’s ‘ Le Tombeau de Cou- 
perin’ ; Berlioz’s ’King Lear’; Holst’s ‘Planets’; 
Vauglian Williams's ‘ Pastoral ’ sympliony ; 
Howell’s pianoforte concerto (Harold Samuel) ; 
Ireland's symphonic rhapsody ; Bax’s ‘ Garden 
of Fand * ; Berners’s ‘ Fantaisie espagnole ’ ; 
Jeanne Jouve sang. 

1925- 26. Holst's ‘ First Choral Symphony * for soprano 
solo (Dorothy Silk), choir (Leeds Clioral Union) and 
orchestra, riven for the first time in London ; with 
it given Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Symphony * ; a whole 
programme of Elgar’s works included the Enigma 
variations, the violoncello concerto (Beatrice Harri- 
son), ‘ Falstaff,’ and ‘ In the South.’ At this concert 
(Nov. 19) tlie gold medal of the Society was pre- 
sented to Sir Edward Elgar by Sir Henry Wood in 
the name of the Society. Elgar’s funeral march 
from ' Oratiia and Diarmid * (in mem. Queen Alex- 
andra) ; Mozart’s concerto in E flat (K. 268) and 
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Saint ‘Sagiis’s 'Fantasia bavanaise.* both violin 
(Thlbaud) and orchestra ; Falla’s ‘ El amor bnilo ’ 
suite ; Borodin’s symphony in B minor ; llimaky- 
Korsakov’s ’ La Grande PSque russe ’ overture ; 
Roussel’s ‘ IjB Featin de I’araicn^e ’ ; Vuilieinin’s 
En Kern^o’: D’ Indy's ‘Sinfonie sur un chant 
inontagnard ’ ; Mozart’s concerto in C minor (K. 491) 
(pianoforte, R. Vifios) ; Brahma’s ’ Tragic * over- 
t lire : Beethoven’s violin concerto (Erica Morinl) ; 
t'. von Franckensteln’s f Rhapsody for Orchestra ’ ; 
Delius’s Eventyr ; Burtdk’s dance suite ; Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Ruy Bias ’ overture ; Schumann’s PF. con- 
certo (Cortot) ; Mozart's symphony in G minor ; 
Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair ’ : Franck’s symphonic varia- 
tions (Cortot) ; Chabrier’a rhapsody * EspaBa.’ 
J92fi-27. Tills season including the centenary of Beet- 
hoven’s death, the Society secured the co-operation 
of the Royai Choral society (?.».) for a perform- 
ance of the ‘ Misaa Holennls ’ in D under Allen. This, 
the sixth concert of the season, was held (Mar. 24, 

1 927) at the Albert Hall. The others were at Queen’s 
Hall as usual Welier’s ‘ Oberon ’ overture marked 
the centenary of tliat composer’s death. Sibelius’s 
*En Saga^ Vaughan Williams's ‘A London Sym- 
phony ’ ; Falla’s ‘ Nights In the Gardens of Spain ' 
(pianoforte, A. Rubinstein) ; Ravel’s ‘ Rapsodie 
cspagnule ’ ; Schumann’s symphony in B flat ; 
Prokofiev’s ‘ Love for three Oranges ’ ; Resplgiii’s 
’The Fountains of Rome’; Franck's ‘Psyche’; 
Berlioz’s ‘ Sinfonie fantastique ’ ; Bax’s ‘ In the Fairy 
Hills ’ ; Bralims’s symphony in D. Myra Hess, 
Pahio Casals, and Albert Sammons were engaged to 
play concertos and Elisabeth Schumann to sing. 

For further details of the Society’s transac- 
tions, including copies of seven letters from 
Mendelssohn to Sterndale Bennett, the reader is 
referred to The Philharmonic Society of London 
from its foundation 1813 to its Fiftieth Year^ 
1862t by (leorge Hogarth (8vo, London, 1862), 
and History of the Philharmonic Society of 
London^ 1813-1912, by Myles Birket Foster 
(London, 1912). The Society itself has pub- 
lished the Documents, Letters, eic., relating to 
the bust of Beethoven presented to the Society by 
Frau Fanny Linzhauer, translated and arranged 
by Doyne C. Boll (4io, London, 1871) ; and, 
in the Programme book of Feb. 6, 1880, five 
hitherto unprinted letters from Mendelssohn 
to the Society. (See also Libraries.) 

N. c. o., incorporating material by s. l. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK, see New York. 

PHILIBERT. See Jambe de Fer. 
PHILIDOR, a numerous family of French 
musicians, whose proper family name was 
Danican. The name by which they are 
known was (according to B. de La Borde in 
his Essai sur la musique ancienne et moderne) 
bestowed by Louis XIII. on Michel Danican, 
a native of Dauphin6, who died in Paris about 
1659, as one of the King’s musicians in the 
Grande ficurie, which he had entered in 1651. 
He played the oboe, the cromome,^ and tromba 
marina, and his skill on the first-named instru- 
ment was such as to procure him the royal 
compliment above referred to, Filidori having 
been an eminent oboist of Siena. Michel did 
not bear the sobriquet as a surname. He left 
no issue, so that the actual founder of the 
family was (I) Jean, probably his brother, from 
whom all the rest were descended. Jean had 
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three sons, (2) AndbA ‘ l’ain4,* (3) Jacques 
* cadet,* and (4) Alexandre. The two elder 
sons of Jean each became the father of four 
musical sons ; by his first marriage with 
Marguerite Mouginot, Andre ‘ Paine ’ had six- 
teen children, the musicians being (5) Anne, 
(6) Michel, and (7) Francois; and by his 
second, wdth Elizabeth Le Roy, he had five 
more children, of whom one was the most cele- 
brated of the family, (8) Francois Andr^:. 

The four musical sons of Jacques, who by his 
wife, Elizabeth Hanique, had twelve chil^en, 
were (9) Pierre, (10) Jacques, (11) Francois 
and (12) Nicolas. All these are noticed below 
in accordance with this numbering. 

(1) Jean (6. circa 1620 ; d. Paris, Sept. 8, 
1679) became in 1659 lifer in the Grande 
i^curie, and at his death was first player of the 
cromome and marine trumpet, as well as an 
oboist and drummer. Ho is said to have com- 
posed dance-music, preserved in the 25th 
volume of the collection due to his son Andre. 

(2) ANDRt (* Philidor Paine ’) (6. circa 1647 ® ; 
d. Dreux, Aug. 11, 1730), succeeded Ins uncle 
Michel as fifth player of the same instru- 
ments in the Grande ^Icurie. Supposing him 
to have boon twelve at that time, he would 
have been bom about 1647. He married young, 
and the exertions necessary for the support of 
his numerous family were no hardship to one 
of his active and laborious disposition. He 
was a member of the Grande i^lcurie, the 
Chambre and the Chapello, of Louis XIV. ; 
played the bassoon, cromome (his two best 
instruments), oboe, marine trumpet and even 
the drum when required ; and after competing, 
at the King’s request, with Lully in writing 
bugle-calls, fanfares and military marches,® 
composed divertissements for the court. Of 
these were produced, in presence of the King 
or the Dauphin, a comic divertissement, ‘ Le 
Canal de Versailles ’ (July 16, 1687), ‘ Le 
Mariage d© la Couture avec la gross© Cathos ’ 
(1688), and ‘ La Princess© de Crdte,’ an opera- 
ballet, the autograph of which was in his 
valuable collection of unpublished music. To 
these three works should be added ^ La Masca- 
rade du vaisseau marchand,’ produced at Marly 
before Louis XIV., Thursday, Feb. 18, 1700, 
and hitherto unnoticed. The splendid collection 
referred to included all the dance-tunes in 
favour at court from the reign of Henry III. to 
the end of the 17th century ; aU the divertisse- 
ments and operas of Lully and a few other 
oomposers ; a selection of old airs, bugle-caUs, 
military marches, and fanfares for the court 
hxmting-parties ; and finally all the sacred 
music in use at the CihapeUe. Andr6 formed 

S Tb« date 1652 has also bean glTflo. 

s Ch. Ballard pobllshad in 1685 a ftrst book of ' IMtees de trom> 
petteB et tlmballea A 2. S et 4 parUeii ’ ThU curiout oollection Is 
not mentioned In any of the btoRrapbles, although the catalogue In 
Thoinan’a study on the Fhiltdors contains the ‘ Suite de daases ' 
0609) and the ' FUoes A deux buaea de viole, haase de vlolon «<• 
bMm ’ (1700). 
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it during the time he wae Librarian ^ of the 
King’s musical library, from 1684 to his death. 
It was originally in the library of Versailles, 
and the greater part of it, fifty-seven vols., in 
his own hand, was transferred to the library of 
the Paris Conservatoire, which now, however, 
possesses only thirty-six, the other twenty-one 
having disappeared. An article by Fetis in the 
Revue musicale (Aug. 1827) drew attention to 
the importance of this collection, caUcd 
Collection Philidor, and even mentioned the 
mitials of the delinquent responsible for their 
loss. The contents of those which stiU exist 
are given in the VieridjahraachrifttYol. i. p. 631. 
A few other portions are in the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale and the Bibliotheque de Versailles. 

Andre retired on a pension in 1722, and died 
at Dreux, whither he had removed from 
Versailles in or about 1724. His brother, 

(3) Jacques, known as * Philidor le Cadet ’ 
{b. Paris, May 6, 1657 ; d. Versailles, May 27, 
1708), entered the Grande ficurie when a little 
over twelve as fifer, and was afterwards pro- 
moted to the oboe, cromome and marine 
trumpet, succeeding his father. In 1683 he 
was admitted to the Chapello, and in 1690 to 
the Musiquo de la Chambre, in which he played 
the bassoon. He was a favourite with Louis 
XIV., who gave him some land at Versailles, 
where he built a house, and died. He was on 
the best of terms with his brother, in whose 
collection his compositions were preserved — 
marches for drums and kettle-drums, airs for 
oboe, and dance music. The military music is 
still in the library at Versailles, but the rest has 
disappeared. 

(4) Alex AN DUE, youngest of the three 
brotliers, is known to have been a player of the 
favourite family instruments, the bass cromome 
and marine trumpet in the royal band, 1679- 
1683. 

(5) Anne {b. Paris, Apr. 11, 1661 ; d. there, 
Oct. 8, 1728), before ho was twenty produced at 
court, through the patronage of his godfather, 
Duke Anne de Xoailles, three pastorales, 
‘ L’ Amour vainqueur ’ (1697), ‘ Diane et Endy- 
mion’ (1698), and ‘Danae’ (Marly, 1701), in- 
cluded in one of the lost volumes of the Collection 
Philidor. In 1702 he obtained the succession 
of his father’s posts in the Grande fiourie and 
the Chambre, and in 1704 became oboist in the 
Chapello, often playing before Louis XIV., who 
had a predilection for the instrument. Ho also 
composed ® ; but his real title to a place in 
the history of music is that he was the founder 
of the Concert Spirituel, which, however, he 
conducted for two years only (1726-27). 
(See Paris, subsection Concert Spirituel.) 
Laborde says that, after having directed the 

t He VM at first anntstant to Vranpole Poesaid a ▼follnist, whom 
be soon replaced altofceiher. 

s Among bis printed works may be specified 'Premier livre de 
places pour la ttfite traversUre, flftte k bee. vlolons ot hautbols ' 
'iParis, 1712), oblong 4to. There is also a H8 Te Ueiun for four 
roloes in the Conservatoire See list In PMs ’ Supfit. 


concerts of the Duchesse du Maine, he became 
Surintendant de la Musique to the Prince de 
ContL (See Mourbt.) 

(6) Michel (6. Versailles, Sept. 2, 1683), a 
godson of Michel de Lalande, played the drums 
in the king’s band. 

(7) Francois {b. Versailles, Mar. 17, 1689 ; 
d. 1717 or 18) entered the Chapelle in 1708 as 
player on the bass cromome and marine 
trumpet. In 1716 he became oboist in the 
Chambre, and bass violinist in the Grande 
^curie. He seems to have died either in 1717 
or the beginning of 1718, leaving some small 
compositions — amongst others, two books of 
‘ Pieces pour la flfite traversiere ’ (Ballard, 1716 
and 1718). 

(8) Franqois ANDR^: Danican (6. Dreux, 
Sept. 7, 1726 ; d. London, Aug. 31, 1796), the 
most eminent of the family as a composer, and 
a highly distinguished chess-player. As a child 
he showed an extraordinary faculty for chess, 
which he saw played by the musicians of the 
Chapello du Roi. Being a page of the Chapelle 
he had a right to music lessons, and learned the 
fimdamental rules of harmony from Andr6 
Campea. At the close of his time as page he 
came to Paris, and supported himself by giving 
lessons and copying music. Discouraged per- 
haps by the difficulties oi an artist’s career, he 
gave himself up entirely to chess, and, with a 
natural gift for abstruse calculations, studied it 
to such purpose that at eighteen he was a match 
for the best players, and able to make a liveli- 
hood out of it. Being, however, hard pressed 
by his creditors, he started in 1745 on a tour 
abroad, going first to Amsterdam, where he 
pitted himself successfully against Stamma, 
author of Res Stratagenies dv jeu d'echecs. 
Thence he went on to Germany, and spent 
some time in 1748 at Aix-la-Chapelle, occupied 
in a work on the principles of the game. He 
next, on the invitation of Lord Sandwich, 
visited the English camp between Maestricht 
and Bois-le-Duc, and w’as well received by the 
Duke of Cumberland, who invited him to come 
to London and publish his Analyse du jeu des 
echeca. The subscriptions of the English officers 
encouraged him to accept the invitation, and 
he arrived in England, where he heard Handel’s 
oratorios and wht^re ho eventually acquired a 
profitable celebrity. The first edition of his 
book appeared in 1749, and met w'lth great and 
deserved success. It was during this first stay 
in London that Philidor performed the remark- 
able feat at the Chess Club of playing and w'in- 
ning three games simultaneously against first- 
rate players writhout seeing the boards. 

Meantime Diderot, and his other friends, 
fearing that the continual strain of the pursuit 
for which he was forsaking his true vocation 
might prove too severe, repalled him to Paris 
in 1754. He began at once to compose his 
‘ Motets h grand choeur,’ which are influenced 
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by Handel. His motet * Lauda Jerusalem * did 
not procure him the place of a ‘ Surintendant 
de la Musique ’ to the King, at which it was 
aimed, but the disappointment turned his atten- 
tion to dramatic music. His first op4ra- 
comique, ‘ Blaise le Savetier ’ (1769), a briUiant 
success, was followed by * L’HuStre et les 
plaideurs ’ (1759) ; ‘ Le Quiproquo,’ two acts, 
and ‘ Le Soldat Magicien ’ (1760) ; ‘ Le Jardinier 
et son seigneur’ and ‘I^e Mar^chal f errant’ 
(1761) ; ‘ Sancho Panca dans son isle ’ (1762) ; 
* Le Bucheron ’ and ‘ Les F^-tes de la Paix,* 
intermezzo written on the conclusion of peace 
with England (1763); ‘ Le Liable k quatre ’ 
(1763); ‘ Le Sorcier,’ two acts (1764); ‘Tom 
Jones,’ three acts (1765) ; ‘ M^lide, ou le Navi- 
gateiir,’ two acts (1766) ; ‘ Le Jardinier de 
Sidon,’ two acts (1768) ; ‘ L’Amant d^guis^ * 
(1769) ; * La Nouvelle !lficole des femmes,* two 
acts (1770); ‘ Le Bon Fils’ (1773); and ‘Les 
Femmes vengees,’ one act (1776), all given 
either at the Theatre de la Foire, or at the 
Cora6die Italienne. An ‘ histoire amoureuse de 
Pierre de Long . . .’ was published in London 
in 1765 ; a copy is in the British Museum. 
Besides these he composed a Requiem performed 
in 1766 at the Oratoire, on the anniversary 
of Rameau’s death, and produced the tragedy 
of ‘ Emelinde,’ his best work, at the Op6ra (Nov. 
24, 1767 ; reproduced in 1769 as ‘ Sandomir ’). 

These successes did not cure him of his 
passion for chess. In 1777 he returned to 
London, brought out a second edition of his 
Analyse, and set to music Horace’s ‘ Carmen 
seculare * with flattering success (1779). 

On his next return to Paris he found Gr6try 
and Gluck at the height of their popularity ; 
but, nothing daunted, he re-wrote Lully’s 
‘ Persee ’ (words by Marraontel, after Quinault ; 
performed at the Academic royale de musique, 
Oct. 27, 1780), and ‘ Th^mistocle ’ (produced 
Academic Royale de Musique,^ May 23, 1 786), 
both in three acts, ‘ L’Amiti6 au village ’ 
(1785) and ‘ La Belle Esclave, ou Valcour et 
Zeila ’ (1787). ‘ Belisaire,’ three acts, was not 
given at the Opera in 1774 as stated by F6tis, 
but at the Theatre Favart (Oct. 3, 1796) a year 
after Philidor’s death. 

He received a regular pension from the Chess 
Club in London, and it had been his habit to 
spend several months of every year in England. 
In 1792 he obtained permission for the journey 
from the Comity du Salut Publique, but events 
prevented his return to Paris, and when his 
family had succeeded in getting his name erased 
from the list of 6migr6s, they learned that he 
had just died in London. 

To estimate Philidor’s work rightly, the con- 
dition of the French stage at the time he began 
to write must be taken into consideration ; he 
will then appear to have possessed not only 
greater originality, but art of a higher kind than 

> OrOpert. 


that of his contemporaries Duni, Monsigiiy and 
Gr6try. His haimiony is more /aried, and the 
form and character of his airs new. He was the 
first to introduce on the stage the* air descriptif * 
(‘ Le Mar6chal ’), and the unaccompanied 
quartet (‘ Tom Jones ’), and to form a duet of 
two independent and apparently incongruous 
melodies. Moreover, he understood to a degree 
then rare the importance of the orchestra and 
chorus, and undoubtedly surpassed his com- 
patriots in instrumentation. He enjoyed an 
almost unexampled popularity in his day, being 
called forward after the representation of his 
‘ Sorcier ’ — ^the first instance of the kind in 
Paris. There is a fine bust of this Philidor by 
Pajou, and an excellent portrait by Cochin, 
engraved by St. Aubin in 1772, 

Bibl. — H. QniTTAKD In Qrandt Eneyl ; L. dk La LAUBRNm, 
France XVtJe-SVIJIe stSeUu (with biblloKraphy) in Enet/l. de la 
musiqtte; Laruin. Phthdor pnnt par tuUmemr (i'nnH, 1847), repubd 
from Le Palamede (1847) , K Thoinan, Let Philidor, genialoqte 
biographique det mtutelent de ee nom ILa Prance mutieale, Dec •J^2, 
1867, Feb 16. 1868), A Poooin, Andr/ Philidor (La Chronlqtte 
mueieale, 1871) ; UBURnu Edqah Uonmst, PhiUdor el Vivoluiion 
de la tnuiique franfttlie au Vllle tiicle. (Pans, 1921 ) 

(9) Pierre, the eldest son of Jacques ‘ le 
cadet * (6. Paris, Aug. 22, 1681 ; d. Sept. 1, 
1731), produced a pastoral at Versailles in 1697, 
was in the royal band, became flute-player of 
the King’s private band in 1712, and violist 
in 1716. He left suites for the flute, issued in 
1717, 1718, etc. (see list in FHis ; Suppt.). 

(10) Jacques (6. Sept. 7, 1686 ; d. Pampol- 
una, June 26, 1709 *), succeeded his father as 
oboist in 1708. He was the kettle-drummer to 
the Duke of Orleans. 

(11) Fran<?ois (6. Jan. 21, 1695 ; d. Oct. 27, 
1726 ®). was oboist of the King’s chamber. 

(12) Nicolas (6. Versailles, Nov. 3, 1699; 
d. 1769), was oboist in the Grande iScurie, and 
violist in the King’s private band. In 1747 
he played the serpent in the latter. 

G. c. ; lev. M. L. p. 

PHILIPP, Isidore (6. Budapest, Sept. 2, 
1863), studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he gained the first prize for piano in 1883, and 
also received counsel from Stephen Heller, 
Saint-Saens and Ritter. He played in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe and made his first 
appearance at the Philharmonic Society in 
I^ndon in Mar. 1890. He took part regularly 
at the Colonne, Lamoureux and Conservatoire 
concerts in Paris. In 1890 he founded with 
Berthelier and Loeb a chamber-music organisa- 
tion, and in 1896 reorganised the ‘ Soci6t6 des 
instruments k vent,’ giving most interesting 
concerts until the final dissolution of the under- 
taking in 1901. He published numerous educa- 
tional works, arrangements (among them a 
wonderfully clever and effective version of the 
scherzo from the Midsummer Night's Dream 
music) for two pianos, as well as pianoforte 
pieces. He became professor of the piano at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1893. o. F. 

a Bonoet glTM 1736 a Boanet glvM 1766. 
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PHILIPPE DE VITRY (6. between 1286- 
1295; d. 1361), of a noble family of the Cham- 
pagne. He died as bishop of Meaux. He was 
one of the foremost musical theoreticians of 
the 14th century, whose Ara nova, Ars contra- 
punctus, Ars perfecta in musica and lAbcr 
musicalium remained standard works for over a 
sentury. He simplified the complicated notation 
of the Italians. Of his compositions nothing 
has yet been found (Q.-L . ; Jtiemann). 

PHILIPS, Petek {d. Brussels ? 1628 ^), an 
English composer and organist, who lived in 
the Netherlands at the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the i7th centuries. 

Very Uttle is known * of his biography 
beyond what can be gathered from the title- 
pages of his published works, in which his 
name is given in various Latin, French and 
Italian forms. Fetis says that he was bom in 
England of Roman Catholic parents, and about 
1695 wont to Italy, residing for some months 
in Rome, but these statements cannot be 
verified, nor does his name occur in the records 
of the English College at Rome. The ‘ Fitz- 
wilham Virginal Book ’ contains a series of nine- 
teen pieces by Peter Philips, many of which are 
dated (1580, 1582. 1692, 1693, 1596, 1602, 1603 
and 1606). The first (No. Ixxxv. — printed 
edition, i. 343) is a pavana, with the note ‘ the 
first one Philips made.* Another of the series 
is a ‘ Pavana Dolorosa,’ dated 1693, with the 
abbreviated name ‘ Treg.,’ probably indicating 
that it is the composition of the elder Tregian, 
who was at that date imprisoned as a recusant. 
In a MS. now in the Berlin Library (MS. 191) 
there is another copy of this pavana, with the 
name of Philips alone as composer, while the 
index states that it was ‘ composta in prigione.*® 
This probably means that Tregian wrote the 
pavana while he w'os in prison, and that it was 
subsequently arranged by Phihps, 

It is highly improbabie that Philips was in 
England after 1690, for in 1691 there was pub- 
lished at Antwerp his collection of madrigals 
entitled ‘ Melodia Olympica di divorsi eccel- 
lentissimi musici,’ dedicated to ‘ Sig, Giuho 
Balbani,^ patrono mio osservantissimo,’ and 
dated Antwerp, Dec. 1, 1590. Other editions 
of the ‘ Melodia Olympica ’ appeared at Ant- 
werp in 1694 and 161 1. This work was followed 
in 1696 by ‘ II primo libro de madrigali a 
sei voci,’ printed at Antwerp by Pholese, and 
dedicated (Antwerp, Jan. 8, 1696) to Signor 
Alessandro di Giunta ; a second edition was 
issued in 1604. In 1698 he published at 
Phaldse’s press in Antwerp a volume of eight- 

1 Accordlag to an entir in the notebook of Dr. John Sonthcote 
(publ br rathollc Record Society, to!. 1. p. 183). If this is so, 
pobllcailona under PhllliM's ruune of 1680 and 1683 are posthumoua, 
but there Is nothing to show this on their title-pages. See Jfsu. Amt. 
tt. 241 

* Sebastian Westcote’s vrlll, which mentions Philips, suggests that 
Ve had been brought up as one of the St. Paul's boys. See JTm. 
4nt. iv 189. 

* It ta printed in Puhrmann's Tettui» OaOthOmHaniea (1815). 

« The Balbanis were a noble family ol Lucca, » branch of swoh 
tras settled at Bruges at the end ol the 16th oentsuy. 
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part madrigals, on the title-page of whiol 
he appears for the first time as organist of th< 
Archduke Albert and Archduchess Isabella 
This work is dedicated from Antw^erp on Sept 
24, 1698, to Sir William Stanley (1648-1630) 
the Catholic adventurer, who is described as 
‘ Collonello d* un Regimento Inglesi & Wallom 
mio Sig. osseruandiss.’ The work was reprinted 
in 1599, and again in 1615. In 1603 there 
appeared a second book of madrigals for six 
voices (Antwerp, Phalese), dedicated from 
Antwerp, Nov. 10, 1603, to the Archduke and 
Archduchess ; a second edition was issued in 
1616. On Mar. 9, 1610, Philips was appointed 
to a canonry in the collegiate church of Saint 
Vincent, at Soignies, vacant by the death of 
Claude Carlior. In 1611 he was summoned to 
Mahnos, together with several of his colleagues 
of the orchducal chapel, in order to report on 
a new organ erected in the cathedral. For 
their services on this occasion Philips and his 
companions received six pots of Rhine wine, of 
the value of 24 hvres, 16 sous. The entry of 
this payment in the town accounts seems to 
imply that Philips and his colleagues took part 
in the Easter services of 1611.^ In the same 
year Philips’s name appears as organist at the 
Chapel Royal at Brussels, in receipt of ‘ 10 
aunes de drap, au prix de six hvres I’aune.* 
On Mar. 12, 1622, at the funeral of the Arch- 
duke Albert (ob. July 15, 1621), Phihps walked 
in the procession at the head of the ‘ Chapel- 
lains de la ChapeUe de la Cour ’ ; his portrait, 
which is certainly taken from life (as notified 
in the letterpress) is here reproduced from 
Jacques Franequart’s Pompa funebris . . . 
Alberti Pii . . , veris imaginibus esepresaa 
(Brussels, 1623). Two years later (1624) as 
‘ Pietro Fihppini ’ he is mentioned in a report 
on the restoration of the organ of the Court 
Chapel. 

After the appearance of his six-part madrigals 
Phihps seems to have devoted himself entirely 
to sacred music, and it is probable that it was 
in order to be qualified for the canonry of 
Soignies that he took holy orders. His first 
published collection of sacred music, the 
‘ Oantiones sacrae,’ for five voices, was pub- 
lished by Phalese at Antwerp in 1612. It is 
dcHiicated to the Blessed Virgin, and in the 
tiHe-page the composer’s name first appears 
with the prefix ‘ R.D.’ and with the title of 
Canon of Soignies. The five-part ‘ Cantiones 
sacrae ’ were followed in 1613 by a similar 
oolloction for eight voices, also pubhshed by 
Phalese, and dedicated to St. Peter. A second 
edition of this work, with the addition of a 
‘ Bassus Continuus ’ for the organ, w'os brought 
out by Phalese in 1626. In 1613 also appeared 
the first edition of ‘ Gemmulae Sacrae Binis et 
Ternis Vocibus cum Basso Continuo ad 

« See P. BeramRna, dn Arekidun AVmt «t 

Pwttir PMNye (OMid. 1903). 
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Organum* (Antwerp, Phalese), a second edition 
of which was issued in 1616 and a third in 
1621. In 1616 Jean Veniliet of Valenciennes 
brought out a little volume of short motets 
or hymns entitled 

* Lcb KoBBlgnola spIrttueUi. Lltruez en duo, dont 1m mellleura 
accords, nomin^ment le Bas, releuent du Seigneur Pierre PhillppM, 
Urganiste de lean Allezes Serenlaaimes.* 


This work, of which a second edition appeared 



in 1621, a third in 1631, and a fourth (without 
Philips’s name) at Cologne in 1647, is dedicated 
to Charles de Pas, Abbot of St. Amand. In 
1616 Philips also published with Phalese at 
Antwerp his * Deliciete sacrae binis et temis 
vocibus, cum basso continuo ad organum,* 
dedicated to the Archduke and Archduchess ; a 
second edition of this work appeared in 1622. 
On Jan. 6, 1621, Philips exchanged his canonry 


of Soignies with Jerome van der Berghe for a 
perpetual chaplainship in the churcli of Saint 
Germain at Tirlement. The documents relating 
to this transaction are printed by P. Bergmans. 
In the title-page of the second edition of the 

* Deliciae ’ ( 1622) he is still entitled Canon of 
Soignies, but on that of his next work, a collec- 
tion of Litanies of Loreto, for from four to 
nine voices, with Bassus Continuus for the organ 
(Phalese, Antwerp, 1623), he appears as Canon 
of Bethune, a title he also bears in the second 
edition of the eight-part * Cantiones sacrae,* 
issued in 1625. But in 1628, when he issued 
the first part of his ‘ Paradisus sacris can- 
tionibus consitus, una, duabus et tribus vocibus 
decantantis. Cum basso generali ad organum* 
(Phalese, Antwerp, dedication dated Brussels, 
Apr. 1628), he once more appears as Canon of 
Boignies, a title still accorded him in 1633, when 
the second and third parts of the ‘ Paradisus * 
were printed by Phalese, though on the title- 
page of the second (enlarged) edition of the 
Litanies (1630) his name appears without any 
title. A volume of masses was published 
posthumously (see the Kirchenmusikalisches 
Jahrbuchy 1809, p. 89). This is identical with 
a book entered in a list of the musical library of 
John IV., King of Portugal (1649), as No. 699 : 
^Missas y salmos . . . a 8 & 9 . . . obras 
postumas.* After this comes a volume of 

* Mottetes ... a 8, 2 partes,’ also described as 
posthumous works, though it seems doubtful 
whether the eight-part ‘ Cantiones sacrae ’ of 
1613 be not intended. Of the masses and 
psalms no copy is at present known to exist. 
No record of his death has been found at 
Boignies, where the present writer has examined 
the records of the church and the tombstones 
of the canons without success. 

In addition to the works which he himself pub- 
lished, Philips contributed to many collections 
of the time. Phal^sc’s ‘ Madrigali a otto voci 
de diversi eccellcnti et famosi autori * (Antwerp, 
1696) contains two madrigals by him for eight 
voices ; two more are in the same publisher’s 

* Paradise musicale di madrigali ct canzoni a 
cinque voci ’ (Antwerp, 1696), and two English 
ma^gals in Thomas Morley’s ‘Madrigals to 
five voyces. Celected out of the best approuod 
Italian Authors * (London, 1698). A Pavan and 
Galliard are in Morley’s ‘ Consort Lessons * 
(1699) — ^the Pavan is an arrangement of the 
1680 Pavan ^ in the ‘Fitzwilliam Virginal Book* 
(No. Ixxxv.) ; a six-part madrigal is in the 
‘ Ghirlanda di madrigali ’ (Phalese, Antwerp, 
1601), and two more in the ‘ Nervi d’ Orfeo * 
(Leyden, 1606). A Pavan and Galliard for five 
instruments is in the first part of Z. Ffillsack’s 
‘Ausserlesene Paduanen und Galliarden* (Ham- 
burg, 1607), and three motets in Books II. and 
III. of M. Herrerius's ‘ Hortulus musicalis * 

1 Aootber arrangement of the 1080 pavan, entitled ' Wy Bngelen 
gret,’ Is In W. Svart'a ‘Den Lu»t>Hof der nteuwe lloeyclw' 
lAmetudan, 1608). 
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(Munich, 1609), and in the same year the 
1580 Pavana (‘ Fitz william Virginal Book,’ No. 
Ixxxv.) was printed in tablature in Thomas 
Robinson’s ‘ Now Citharen Lessons * (London, 
1009). Abraham Schadaeus also reprinted two 
of Philips’s eight-part ‘ (^antiones sacrae ’ in his 
‘ Proniptuarium musicum * (Strassburg, 1611). 

From 1605-10 Salomon do Caus was 
engineer to the Archduke Albert and the Arch- 
duchess Isabella at Brussels, where ho was suc- 
ceeded in 1612 by his assistant, Gerard Philippi, 
who may have been a connexion of the com- 
poser. That he wtis well known to do Caus is 
proved by the fact that the curious volume of 
mechanical devices which the celebrated en- 
gineer published at Frankfort in 1615, under 
the title of ‘ Lea Raisons des forces mouvantes ’ 
contains part of a Fantasia by Philips (for a 
barrel-organ turned by water) on Alessandro 
Striggio’a live-part madrigal ‘ Chi fara fed’ al 
ciel ’ ; the original madrigal appeared at Venice 
in 1566 in the second book of a collection called 
‘ II desiderio,’ and Philips’s complete setting is 
to be found iii the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’ 
(printed edition, 1890, i. p. 312). In the same 
year (1615) do Caus also printed in his ‘ In- 
al itution harmoniquo ’ some instrumental trios 
by Philips, ‘ on lea natures do la premiere, 
troisiesme, & einquiesme mode sent tres bien 
obseriK^'ca’; though the composer’s name, ‘Pielri 
Fillipiii,’ is only attaclied to the ‘ Trio de la 
premiere mode,’ the context shows that all three 
are by him. In 1621 Thomas 8imp8on inserted 
a short instrumental ‘ aria a 4 ’ in his ‘ Taffcl 
Concert,’ published at Hamburg, and in 1622 a 
four- part Padiiana from his pen appeared in the 
anonymous ‘ Amoenitatuni rausicalium hortu- 
his,’ published at Leipzig. Two motets by Philips 
for two ^ (jiees with basso continuo are in the 
‘ Promptuarium musicum ’ of J. Donfrid (Strass- 
burg, 1622), and two Christmas carols in the 
1629 t‘dition of Pevernage’s ‘ Laudes veaper- 
tinae B. Mariae Virginia ’ (Phalese, Antwerp). 
For a list of the libraries containing MS. com- 
positions by Philips reference must be made to 
Q.-L. In many cases the MSS. are only copies 
of printed works, but at Kdnigsberg (MS. 1645, 
No. 24) are preserved four parts of a Mass for 
six voices, unforturjatoly wanting the tenor and 
eextus. An accou nt of some instrumental pieces 
in a MS. formerly in the Library of Count zu 
Lynar at Lubbenau wiU bo found in Dr. Max 
Beiffert’s introduction to vol. i. of the complete 
works of Sweelinck (1894, p. 111). 

It is often very difficult to distinguish the 
MS. compositions of Peter Philips from those of 
an earlier composer — Philip van Wilder {q.v.) 
— who in English MSS. sometimes appears as 
‘ Mr. Philips.’ In the first volume of the new 
catalogue of the MS. music in the British 
Museum the two composers are indexed together 
as ‘ Philip de Wildroe,’ owing to the fact that 
a metrical motet or anthem, * Blessed art thou 


that fearest God,’ occurs in B.M. Add. MSS. 
30,480-4 as by ‘ Philip de Wildroe,’ in B.M. 
Add. MSS. 22,597 as by ‘Phillips,’ and in 
Myriell’s ‘ Tristiae Remedium ’ it is ascribed to 
Peter Philips. The two first MSS. were clearly 
written early in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
Myriell’s collection is dated 1616, so it seems 
probable that Myriell found the composition 
with the name of ‘ Pliillips ’ attached and 
attributed it to Peter Philips, who was well 
known in his day, while the name of Philip van 
Wilder was forgotten. 

Like his contemporary Bull, who was also a 
refugee at Antwerp in tlie early 17th century, 
IMiilips seems to have been personally acquainted 
with Sweelinck ; an arrangement of the English 
composer’s early Pavana (‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book,’ i. p. 343) by the Dutch organist is 
printed by Dr. Soiffert in the above-mentioned 
volume, and the same writer ^ refers to a con- 
temporary record of Philips’s opinion that 
Sweelinck was the cleverest and most talented 
(‘constrijek’) organist of his time. That Philips 
liimself was widely appreciated in his day is 
proved by the numbei- of collections in which 
works by him appean'd. Although his life was 
spent abroad, he was not forgotten in England, 
and Peacham, in his Compleat Oentleman 
(London, 1627), says of him ; 

‘ Nor must I here forget our rare rountrey-man, 
Peter Phillips, Organist bj their Altezza's at Bruxels, 
now one of the greatest Masters of Musicke in Europe. 
I lee hath sent vw ouer many C'rrellent Songs, as 
well Motets as Mculrigals : lie alTectetli altogether 
the Italum veine.' 

In Velvet Breughel’s picture of the Five Senses 
(now in the Prado at Madrid) an open music- 
' book on a spinet reproduces the title-page of 
Philips’s six- voice madrigals, and in Ph. Bras- 
seur’s Sydera illustrium Hannonice scriptorum 
(Mons, 1637), the following verses on him 
appear : 

AngluB ubique audit, verum magis Angelas ille est 
Sonegiic I 'lero, .^onegiaeque choro. 

Qui velut exittuoa semper colit arte canorfi,, 

Sic melodls auctuin voeibus illo I’etrum. 

Edidit hie saeris Paradisum c^intibus aptum, 

Et inodo sacratis servit ubique locis. 

Even Burney (who knew so little about 
Philips as to say that Soignios was in Germany) 
gives him some stinted praise. Commenting on 
the ‘Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,’ the 18th- 
century historian says (iii. 86) : 

• The first regular fugue, for the organ, upon one 
subject tliat I liave seen, was composed by Peter 
Philips . . . and is inserted in the Virginal Book. 
. . . This autiior Im manifested considerable 
abilities in treating a simple subject, wliich ho has 
introduced no less than thirty-nine times : simple ; 
in augmentation ; and in diminution, Tlie harmony 
is very full, but the modulation being ciiiefly confined 
to the keynote, and Its fifth, is somewhat mono- 
tonous, and the divisions, in accompanying the 
subject, are now become too common and vulgar 
to afford pleasure, or even to be heard with patience, 
by fastidious judges of modern melody.’ 

In estimating Philips’s position among English 
composers it is important to remember that hii 

I OetchMlU JnmarmiMtt (1899), L pp. 86-8. 
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whole life was passed abroad. His music ex- 
hibits none of the characteristics of his English 
contemporaries ; as Peacham remarks, it is — 
at least in his madrigals and instrumental 
works — entirely in ‘ the Italian veine.’ In his 
later years he seems to have been more influ- 
enced by the later Netherlandish School, and 
his five-part * Cantiones sacrae ’ often contain 
passages strongly reminiscent of Sweelinck.*^ 
After su fifering undeserved neglect for three 
hundred years, attention was drawn to this set 
of motets by the performances of the choir of 
Westminster Cathedral under Terry, who had 
the whole set lithographed for modem use. 
Their revival has been one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Cathedral services, where 
their admirable combination of melody and 
dignity has won for them well-merited, if tardy 
recognition. In his later sacred music Philips 
seems to a certain extent to have abandoned 
the polyphonic style of his earlier works and to 
have adopted a modified kind of homophony, 
somewliat resembling that of Dering, who, like 
himself, was a Roman Catholic English organist 
settled in the Netherlands. It is to be hoped 
that the attention recently drawn to this very 
talented composer will cause more of his music 
to be reprinted. The following is a list of 
accessible reprints : 

UADRIOALS 

1. Vol Tolete cb' lo muoU (4 voc ) Hawkins, BUUtrf, ill. 328. 

2. Amor che root (4 7oc.). ISd W. B. Squire (Stanley I.ucob uid 

Weber, 1890). 

3. Displegate guancie amate (8 voc.) Ed. W. B Squire (* Auage- 

wiwlto Madrigale,' Brcltkopf A H&rte). 1906). 

MOTETS 

1. O paHtor aetemp (8 roc.). (A. H Jewell's ' Madrigal and Moteti 
Book,’ No 2. > 

3. Hodle Banctus Bcnedictua (6 voc.). £d. W. B. Squire (Novello 
t, Co , 1899). 

3. Ego sum panis vlvus (6 voc.). Ed. W. B. Squire (J. Williams, 

1902). 

4. Ave Veruro. \ 

0. Ave Kegina. I (0 voc.). Tn R. R. Terry's ‘ Downside Motets ' 

6. Regiua coeli, / (<'ary & Co., 1904-Ofl). 

7. Salve Regina. / 

8. Veni Creator (4 voc ) In C. T. Uatty's * Arundel Hymna * 

(Boosey A Co., 1909). 

INSTRUMENTAL 

1. A shortened version of the Fantasia on Btiiggio's ' Gbl fara fed* 

al del.' as printed by S. de Cans. In E. Van der Straeten's 
Mmieiam rUerlandai* m Jtalie (1862), p. 606. 

2. Another Fantasia on the same subject, from a MS. in the Uni- 

versity Llbrai 7 at IJ^ge. In A. £. Ritter's Zur Oesehieklt 
OrfeltpieU (1884), 11. p. 91. 

8-21. Nineteen pieces In the 'Fitzwilllam Virginal Book* (1899), 

W. B. S. 

PHILIPS (Phelyppbs), Sib Thomas, a 16th- 
century English composer. So far only 1 song 
of his is known, in 6 verses, from the Fayrfax 
MS. (B.M. Add. MSS. 5465). 

PHILLIPPS, Adelaide (6. Stratford-on- 
Avon, 1833 ; d. Carlsbad, Oct. 3, 1882), a con- 
tralto singer who pursued her career chiefiy in 
America. Her father was a chemisu and drug- 
(gist, and her mother, who was of Welsh birth, 
was a teacher of dancing. The family emi- 
grated to America in 1840, going first to 
Canada, and then' to Boston, Mass. Adelaide 
was early instructed in dancing by her mother, 
and on Jan. 12, 1842, made her first appearance 

1 An to hi* con)ectural Influence on Prescobaldi, see Van der 
Stneten'e MmUUm n Mmt M t m IUM$ (1883), voL vL 


on the stage at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, ae 
an ‘ infant prodigy.’ On Sept. 26, 1843, she 
began an engagement at the Boston Museum. 
Her vocal gifts soon attracted the attention of 
connoisseurs, and in 1850 she was introduced t« 
Jenny Lind, who advised the young actress to 
give herself up to the study of music. A sub- 
scription list was started for the purpose of pay- 
ing for her training, and she was sent to Manuel 
Garcia in London. On Doc. 17, 1854, she 
made a d6but at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, as 
Rosina. In Aug. 1855 she returned to Boston, 
and in October appeared at a concert in the 
Music Hall. She was then engaged for a series 
of operas of the English ballad school — ‘ The 
Duenna,’ ‘ The Devil’s Bridge,’ and ‘ The 
Cabinet ’ — at the Boston Theatre. Her Ameri- 
can debut in Italian opera was at the Academy 
of Music, New York, Mar. 17, 1856, as Azucena 
in ‘ II Trovatore.* Her success secured for her 
an engagement for five seasons. She went first 
to Havana, and subsequently to Paris (where 
she sang Azucena at Les ItaUens in Oct. 1861), 
Madrid, Barcelona and through Hungary and 
Holland. Her repertory comprised aU the con- 
tralto parts in the stock Italian operas. In 
1879 she became identified with the Boston 
Ideal Opera Company, devoted to the presenta- 
tion of operettas. She appeared with this 
company for the last time in Boston, on the 
Museum stage, where her early triumphs had 
been won, on Nov. 30, 1880. Her last appear- 
ance on any stage was at Cincinnati in Dec. 
1881. In l^pt. 1882, the state of her health in- 
duced her to go to Carlsbad, where she died. 
Her remains were carried to Boston, and subse- 
quently buried at Marshfield, Massachusetts, 
where the family had long lived on a fine estate 
purchased by Adelaide. She left a sister, 
Mathilde, also a contralto of excellent reputa- 
tion in America, and three brothers, v. h. j. 

PHILLIPS, Abthur, Mus.B. (6. 1605; 
d. Mar. 27, 1696), became in 1622 a clerk of New 
College, Oxford, and was appointed organist of 
Bristol Cathedral, Dec. 1, 1638. On the death 
of Richard Nicolson in 1639 he succeeded him 
as organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
professor of music in the University, and gradu- 
ated Mus.B., July 9, 1640. Some time after- 
wards he quitted the English Church for that of 
Rome, and attended Queen Henrietta Maria 
to France as her organist. Returning to Eng- 
land he entered the service of a Roman Catholic 
gentleman of Harting in Sussex, named Caryll, 
as steward. He composed music in several 
parts for * The Requiem, or, Liberty of an im- 
prisoned Royalist,’ 1641, and a poem by Dr. 
Pierce, entitled ‘ The Resurrection,’ 1649. A 
* fancy on a ground * is in the B.M. Add. MSS. 
29,996. He describes himself in the subscrip- 
tion book as son of William Phillips of Win- 
chester, gentleman. w. h. h. 

PHILLIPS. Hbkby (6. Bristol, Aug. 13, 
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1801 ; d. Dalston, Nov. 8, 1876), was the son of 
a country actor and manager, and made his first 
appearance in public as a singing-boy at the 
Harrogate Theatre about 1807. He after- 
wards came to London and sang in the chorus 
at Drury Lane and elsewhere. On th^ settle- 
ment of his voice as a baritone he placed him- 
self under the tuition of Broadhurst, and was 
engaged in the chorus at the English Opera- 
House, and to sing in glees at civic dinners. 
Ho next had an engagement at Bath, where he 
sang in * Messiah ’ with success. Returning to 
London he studied under Sir George Smart and 
appeared in the Lenten oratorios at the theatres, 
and at the Liverpool Musical Festival of 1823. 
In 1824 he was engaged at Co vent Garden, and 
app(‘ared as Artabanes in Arne's ‘Artaxerzes,* 
but made little mark. In the summer of the 
same year ho sang the music of Caspar on the 
production of ‘DerFreischutz,* with great effect. 
He then made progress, was engaged at the pro- 
vincial festivals, and in 1825 appointed principal 
bass at the Concert of Ancient Music, and from 
that time filled the first place at the theatre and 
in the concert-room. He was also a member of 
the choir at the chapel of the Bavarian Em- 
bassy. About 1843 he gave up his theatrical 
engagements and started a series of ‘ table 
entertainments,’ which, notwithstanding their 
ill success, he persisted in giving, at intervals, 
until he quitted public life. In Aug, 1844 he 
went to America, and remained there, giving 
his entertainments in various places, for nearly 
a year. He sang again in London at the first 
jx^rformance of ‘ Maritana ’ (Nov. 16, 1845) and 
in Balfc’s * Maid of Artois ’ (Dec. 1847), and re- 
appeared in opera at Covent Garden in Oct. 
1848. On Feb. 25, 1863 (his powers having 
been for some time on the wane), he gave a fare- 
well concert and retired. He then became a 
teacher of singing, at first at Birmingham, and 
afterwards in the vicinity of London. He com- 
posed several songs, etc., and was author of 
The True Enjoyment of Angling, 1843, and 
Musical and Personal RecoUectiona during half a 
cetUury, 1864. w. H. H.; addns. w. H. g. f. 

PHILLIPS, John and Sarah, music en- 
gravers, during the middle of the 18th century, 
Hawkins ' says of them ; 

* But the last and greatest improver of the art of 
stamping music in England was one Phillips, a 
WoJclinian, who might be said to have stolen it from 
one Fortier, a Frenchman and a watchmaker, who 
stamped some of the parts of Martini’s first opera, 
of concertos, and a few other things. This man 
PhlIHT)s, by repeated essays, arrived at the method 
of itiaking types (punches) of all the characters used 
In music ; with these he stamped music on pewder 
plates, and taught the whole art to his wife and son. 
In other respects he Improved the practice of stamp- 
ing to so great a degree that music is scarce anywhere 
so well printed as in England.* 

The Phillips pair kept a music shop in St. 
Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, about 1760- 
1760, and worked much for composers who 
) FMpry. p. soa. Novdlo'S «L 


published their own compositions ; among these 
were Geminiani (‘ Art of playing the Violin,* 
1751) ; Dr. Arne (* Thomas and Sally,* 1761) ; 
Dunn (‘ Six English Songs ’) ; Edward Miller 
(several collections of songs) ; Warren’s (‘ Col- 
lection of Catches and Glees»* 1763), etc. 

During the lifetime of John Phillips, both his 
name and that of his wife appear attached to 
music, but Phillips having died, probably about 
1766-68, his wife alone, shortly after this date, 
is found having a music shop in Bedford Court 
and still stamping music plates. F. e. 

PHILLIPS, Montague Fawcett (6. Lon- 
don, Nov. 13, 1885), studied at the R.A.M., 
and has been a successful composer of songs 
and slight pieces (for list see B.M.S. Ann. 1920). 
Ill the theatre Phillips’s principal work has 
been ‘The Rebel Maid’ (Empire, 1921), a 
romantic light opera, the tunefulness of which 
appealed to a wide public. Most of his larger 
orchestral works remain in manuscript. A 
pianoforte concerto in F sharp minor and a 
symphonic poem ‘ Boadicea ’ wore both pro- 
duct by the Patrons’ Fund of the R.C.M. 
(1908-09), and a symphony in C minor was 
heard at a concert of his own compositions 
which Phillips gave in London in 1912. An 
‘ Heroic ’ overture was produced by the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra in 1915. c. 

PHILLIPS, Peter, see Philips. 
PHILLIPS, William Lovell (6. Bristol, 
Dec. 26, 1816 ; d. Mar. 19, 1860), at an early 
age entered the cathedral choir of Bristol, and 
subsequently proceeded to London, where he 
sang as Master Phillips, the beauty of his voice 
attracting the approbation of Miss Stephens, 
afterwards Countess of Essex. He studied at 
the R.A.M., whore he was a pupil of Cipriani 
Potter, and class-fellow of Sterndale Bennett, 
and eventually became professor of composi- 
tion at that institution. From Robert Lindley 
he took lessons on the violoncello, and soon 
became a member of the orchestras of the 
Philharmonic, Antient Concerts, Her Majesty’s, 
the Saci'ed Harmonic Society, etc., besides 
being regularly engaged at all the great Musical 
Festivals. He was at different times musical 
director of the Olympic and Princess’s Theatres, 
composing the music for a variety of dramas. 
For many years he held the post of organist at 
St. Katherine’s Church, Regent’s Park, and at 
one time conducted a series of concerts at St. 
Martin’s HaU. Music to the farce of ‘ Borrow- 
ing a Husband * was performed in 1844. In 
addition to numerous songs he composed a 
Symphony in F minor, performed at the con- 
certs of the R.A.M. and of the Society of 
British Musicians. Just before his fatal illness 
he was engaged on an opera founded on a Rosi- 
crucian story, and a cantata on a Welsh subject. 
He is buried in Highgate cemetery. O. 

PHILP, Elizabeth (6. Falmouth, 1827 ; 
d. London, Nov. 26, 1885), was educated at 
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Bristol under the care of Mary Carpenter, and 
taught singing by Manuel Garcia, receiving 
instruction in harmony and composition from 
Hiller at Bristol. She afterwards devoted her- 
self to teaching singing and composition. Her 
first works were pubfished in 1855, and com- 
prised a Ballad, * Tell me, the summer stars,’ 
words by Edwin Arnold ; also six songs from 
Longfellow, etc. A great number of her ballads 
became widely popular. Miss Philp was also 
the author of How to sing an English Ballad. 

A. o. 

PHILTRE, LE, opera in 2 acts ; words by 
Scribe, music by Auber. Produced Opera, 
June 20, 1831 ; in English — ‘ The Love Spell’ 
— Olympic, Oct. 27 the same year. Donizetti’s 
‘L’ Elisir d’ amore ’ has the same subject, o. 

PHINOT (Finot), Dominicus, a French 
composer of the 16th century, of whose life 
absolutely nothing is known, but who has left 
enough good work behind him to warrant him 
considerable respect for his attainments as a 
musician. It is inferred that he was a native 
of or otherwise connected with Lyons, from the 
fact that the volumes containing Ins own works 
only were first published there. These are two 
Books of Motets a 5-8 (Lyons, 1547-48), and 
two Books of Chansons a 4 (Lyons, 1548). A 
Mass of his a 4, * Si bona suscepimus,’ w'as pub- 
lished separately at Paris in 1557, and a book 
of Psalms and Magnificats a 4 at Venice, 1555. 
He is largely represented in the Nuremberg and 
other important collections of the time from 
1538 onward. From the ‘ Thesaurus musicus ’ 
of 1564 Commor has reprinted in his ‘ Collectio 
musicorum Batavorum,’ tom. viii., ix., the 
Lamentation * Incipit Oratio,’ also three motets 
* Sancta Trinitas,’ * Jam non dicam,* ‘ Tknto 
tempore nobiscum,’ all a 8, excellent works, 
written in the Venetian fashion for two choirs 
answering one another. J. R. m. 

PHIPSON, Thomas Lamb, D.Sc., F.C.S. 
(6. near Birmingham, May 5, 1833 ; d. Putney, 
Feb. 22, 1908), a prominent amateur violinist 
and musical litterateur. His father, Samuel 
Ryland Phipson — ^who interested himself in 
the adoption of several scientific innovations — 
resided for some years in Brussels, and it was 
at the University there, that Dr. Phipson 
obtained his Docjtor’s degree in Science at the 
age of 22. Although engaged in scientific 
labour for over forty years, Phipson occupied 
his leisure in the earnest study of music, and 
found time to attain a proficiency as a violin 
virtuoso, unusual among amateurs. His pub- 
lished works (other than scientific treatises) 
comprise : 


RtmnamltvAa ' . — ^ . — 

patnphieU entitled Guido Papinl and Mutleai Sounds produosd Ay 
Corbon. 


BiBt. — C. J. BoTTViRt*, Sei^ntifte and Literary works of Dr. 
Phipson ; IThe Strod, Mar 1003 ; Btoyraphie et Dietionnaire des 
liUirateurs St savants franvais eontemporains ; Wthah, Bio- 
graphdeal JHeUonary s. H.-a. 


PHRASE is one of the smallest, aijong 
the divisions which distinguish the form of a 
musical work. Where there aio distinct 
portions marked off by closes like full stops, 
and half closes like stops of less emphasis, the 
complefs divisions are generally called periods, 
and the lesser divisions phrases. The word 
is not and can hardly be used with much 
exactness and uniformity, for sometimes a 
phrase may be all, as it were, contained in one 
breath, and sometimes subordinate divisions 
may be very clearly marked. (See Phrasing.) 

c. H. H. p. 

PHRASING. A musical composition, con- 
sists of a series of short sections of various 
lengths, called phrases, each more or less com- 
plete in itself ; and it is upon the interdepend- 
ence of these phrases, and upon their connexion 
with each other, that the intelligibility of music 
depends. The phrases are analogous to the 
sentences of a literary composition. 

The relationship of the different phrases to 
each other and to the whole wmrk forms no part 
of our present subject, but may be studied in 
the article Form ; what we have at present to 
do with is the proper rendering of the phrases 
in performance, that they may l)e presented 
to the listener in an intelligible and attractive 
form. The process by which this is accom- 
plished is called phrasing, and is perhaps the 
most important of the various elements which 
go to make a good and artistic rendering of a 
musical composition. Rousseau ^ says of it, 
‘ The singer who feels what ho sings, and duly 
marks the phrases and accents, is a man of 
taste.’ But he whu can only give the values 
and intervals of the notes without tiio sense of 
the phrases, how’over accurate he may be, is a 
mere machine. 

Just as the intelligent reading of a literary 
composition dejiends chiefly upon two things, 
accentuation and punctuation, so does musical 
phrasing depend on the relative strength of the 
sounds, and upon their connexion with or 
separation from each other. It is this close 
relationship of language to music w'hich makes 
their union in vocal music possible and appro- 
priate, and accordingly when music is allied to 
words it is necessary that the musical accents 
should coincide with those of the text, while the 
separation of the various phrases agrees with 
the division of the text into separate lines or 
sentences. In instrumental music, although 
the same principles underlie its construction, 
there is no such definite guide as that afforded 
by the sense of the words in a song, and the 
phrasing must therefore be the result of a just 
appreciation on the part of the performer of the 
general sense of the music, and of the observ- 
ance of certain marks by which phrasing is 
indicated. 

If we now consider more closely the causes 

t JHtSUmnaiars de Mttsigm. 
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and consequences of a variety in the strength 
of the notes of a phrase, we notice in the 
place the necessity for an accent on the first 
note of every bar, and, in certain rhythms, on 
other parts of the bar also. These regularly 
recurring accents, though an important part of 
phrasing, need not be dwelt on here, as they 
have already been fully treated in the article 
Accent ; but there are certain irregular forms 
of accent occasionally required by the phrasing, 
which it is necessary to notice. 

In rapid passages, when there are many notes 
in a bar, it is often necessary to introduce more 
accents than the ordinary rhythm requires, and 
the number and frequency of the accents will 
depend upon the num ber of changes of harmony 
upon which the passage is founded. Thus in 
the first bar of the following example, each 
couple of notes, after the first four, represents a 
new harmony, and the bar will consequently 
require seven accents, while the next two bars 
will receive the ordinary rhythmic accent on the 
first note of each group ; and in the fourth bar, 
since the harmony does not change, two accents 
will suffice. In the example the place of the 
accents is shown by the asterisks. 



Sometimes these extra accents have the effect 
of appearing to alter or add to the harmonies 
upon wdiich the passage is founded, as in Ex. 2, 
wliere the additional accents demanded by the 
composer’s method of writing in groups of two 
notes instead of four seem to indicate an alter- 
nation of the tonic and subdorninant harmonies 
of C minor, whereas if the passage were played 
as in Ex. 3 the effect would be that of a single 
C minor harmony. 


2. SniUMANN, *In der Nacht.’ 



On the other hand, there are cases in which 
the phrasing requires the omission of some of 
the regular accents. This occurs in quick move- 
ments, when, owing to the introduction of a 


melody written in notes of great length, two or 
even four of the actual written bars combine 
and appear to the listener to form a single bar. 
This is tho case in Ex. 4, the effect of which is 
precisely tl»t of such a bar as Ex. 6, and the 
whole phrase of four bars will only require two 
accents, falling upon places corresponding to 
the first and third beats of Ex. 6. In the 
movement quoted the effect of the long bars 
remains in force during no loss than forty-four of 
the actual written bars, the original 3-4 rhythm 
coming into use again on the entrance of the 
syncopated subject. 


4. Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 28. 

Jllegro. '' ^ 

■■ ‘ 





As a rule, the accent of a passage follows the 
grouping, the first note of each group receiving 
the accent ; whenever, therefore, tho grouping of 
a passage consisting of notes of equal length 
varies, the number of accents in the bar must 
vary also. Thus in Ex. 6 the first bar w'ill 
contain four accents, while the third requires 
but two. 



The signs which govern the connexion or 
dkiconnexion of the sounds are the dash (') or 
dot (•), and the curved line indicating legato. 
The ordinary use of these signs has already been 
described (see Dasfi ; Legato), and tho due 
observance of them constitutes a most essential 
part of phrasing, but in addition to this the 
curved lino is used to denote an effect of 
peculiar importance, called the Slur. 

When two notes of equal length in quick or 
moderately quick tempo are joined together by 
a curved line they are said to bo and in 

playing them a considerable stress is laid on the 
first of the two, while the second is not only 
weaker, but is made shorter than it is written, 
as though followed by a rest. 


7. Haydn, Sonata. 

Written. Played. 



The rule that the first of the slurred notes 
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receives the accent holds good even when it is 
m an unaccented part of the bar (Ex. 8). In 
such a case the slur causes a very effective 
displacement of accent. 

8 . Beethoven, Concerto in 0 minor. 
lyrUten, 


18. Mozart, Rondo in F. 





But if the curved line is so extended as to 
include and end upon an accented note, then 
an effect analogous to the slur is intended, and 
the last of the notes so covered must be shortened 
(Ex. 14). A similar effect is also eometimes 
indicated by varying the grouping of the notes, 
so that the groups do not agree with the rhythmic 
divisions of the bar (Ex. 15). 

14. Schumann, Humoresken. 


Groups of two notes of which the second is 
the shorter may also be slurred in the same way 
(Ex. 9), but when the second is the longer note 
it must be but slightly curtailed, though still 
perceptibly, and there is no displacement of 
accent (Ex. 10). 

9. Haydn, Sonata. 

Wtitten. — Plaviui. 





















The slur is often used in combination with 
staccato notes in the same group (Ex. 11). 
When this is the case the second of the two 
slurred notes must be played both weaker and 
shorter than the notes marked staccato. 

11. Beethoven, Concerto in G. 

WrxtUn. 


The great value of definite and characteristic 
phrasing is perhaps nowhere so strikingly mani- 
fested as in the performance of music containing 
imitation. In all such music the leading part 
must contain some marked and easily recognis- 
able effect, either of variety of force, as in Ex. 
16, or of connexion and disconnexion, as in 
Ex. 17, and it is by means of the repetition of 
such characteristic effectb m the answering 
part or parts that the imitation is rendered 
intelligible, or even perceptible, to the ordinary 
listener. 

16. Haydn, Sonata. at 









When the curved line is drawn over two notes 
of considerable length, or in slow tempo, it is 
not a slur, but merely a sign of legato (Ex. 12), 
and the same if it covers a group of three or 
more notes (Ex. 13). In these cases there is 
no curtailment of the last note. 

Beethoven, Horn Sonata, Op. 17. 

- -o. 



The foregoing article deals only with the art 
of phrasing on the pianoforte, and it is in some 
ways more important to phrase carefully on 
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keyed instruments than on any others. For on 
keyed instruments alone, with the exception of 
the harp and instruments of percussion, is it 
possible to produce a long, meaningless series 
of sounds without any articulation or division 
into rationally balanced sections. On the bowed 
instruments, as on the human voice and on all 
kinds of instruments blown with the breath, 
the length of the bow and the capacity of the 
human lungs necessitate some kind of division 
into ‘ phrases ’ ; and the art of phrasing on these 
is generally spoken of as if a phrase were always 
synonymous with the numW of notes to be 
played with one bow or sung with one breath. 
The skill which average performers on the violin 
attain in the direction of disguising the interval 
between the up-and-down strokes of the bow 
loads some performers to disregard phrasing 
in passages where it is not specially marked, 
such as this : 



which would often be played 



by careless players if their attention were not 
drawn to the real balance of the phrases by means 
of slurs, etc. The vocal phrase nearly, but not 
quite always, is identical with the number of 
notes to be sung in one breath ; the most pro* 
minent exception is when in loading back into 
the opening phrase of a melody the singer 
chooses to include the first few notes of that 
opening phrase in the same breath as the pass- 
age in which the return is made, and then to 
break the natural phrase in the middle, by 
breathing in an unusual place, A good ex- 
ample is the following, from Oampra*s song 
‘ Charmant Papillon,’ as edited by Wcckerlin : 



M. 

PHRYGIAN MODE (Lat. modus phrygius ; 
modus mysticua)i the third of the Ecclesiastical 
Modes. (See Modes, Ecclesiastical.) 

PHYSHARMONICA. A little reed organ 
invented in Vienna in 1818 by Anton H&okel, 
who intended it to be placed under the key- 
board of the piano, to sustain the melody. It 
was increased in size and importance, and by 
various improvements at length developed into 
the Harmonium {q.v.). The name is used in 
Germany for a free-reed stop in the organ. 

A. J. H. 

PIACERE, A, ‘ at pleasure,* is generally 
prefixed to a cadenza, or cadenza-like passage, 
in solo music, to indicate that the expressions, 
and the alterations whether of fame or force, 
are left to the will of the individual performer. 


In such cases the accompanimeni is generally 
directed to bo played ‘ coUa voce,’ ‘ with the 
voice,’ or ‘ colla parte,’ without regarding the 
strict time of the composition. * Ad libitum * 
expresses the same thing. 

PIACEVOLE, * agreeable, pleasant.* This 
word, when used as a musical direction, in- 
dicates that the piece is to be played in a 
graceful way, without passion. It has nearly 
the same meaning as ‘ grazioso ’ or the direction 

* con amabilita ’ used by Beethoven in the 
pianoforte sonata, op. 1 10 (first movement). 

M. 

PIANETTE ; a very low pianino, or upright 
pianoforte, introduced in 1857 by Bord, of 
Paris. The low price and good quality of 
these instruments soon extended their sale 
to England, where they received the name 

* pianette ’ — an impossible word in France, 
‘ piano * being of the masculine gender. The 
French name, originating in Bord’s establish- 
ment, is ‘ Bibi,’ a workman’s conniption of 

* B4be ’ — ‘ the baby.’ Pianettes have been 
made in London for some years by Broadwood, 
Cramer and others. Bord’s spiral hopper- 
spring {ressort d boudin)^ used in pianettes, is a 
useful and very effective contrivance, econo- 
mical of space. The name is also used, com- 
monly though incorrectly, of the mechanical 
pianos of the streets of London. A. J. u. 

PIANGENDO, ‘ wailingly,’ a direction 
properly only used in vocal music. Its in- 
strumental equivalent is * dolente ’ or ‘ con 
doloro.* M. 

PIANISSIMO, * very softly.* This direction, 
which on all ordinary occasions is expressed by 
pPf is sometimes, but not very often, written 
in full — as a rule, to emphasise the fact of its 
presence in cases where it would least be ex- 
pected. Beethoven often uses the full direc- 
tion simultaneously with the abbreviation, as 
in the 10th variation of the thirty-three on a 
valse by Diabelli, op. 130, in which variation 
may also be found an instance of one of his 
chief characteristics, the sudden leap from ff to 
pp in the 3l8t bar. Since Beethoven’s time, 
the practice has become very common of using 
ppPf for what Weber in the beginning of the 
overture to ‘ Oberon ’ calls ‘ 11 tutto pianissimo 
poBsibile.* It is equivalent to the direction 
sometimes met with * quasi niente ’ (‘ as it 
nothing ’). Berlioz goes so far as to use the 
sign pppp ; Verdi, in his Requiem, has gone 
even farther, and at one point uses ppppp. 
The reticence of Mendelssohn, who says, ‘ J 
particularly dislike ppp,* ^ was not imitated by 
Tchaikovsky, whose pppppp in the Pathetic 
Symphony will be recalled. 

PIANO, ‘soft.’ This word, expressed in 
general by its initial p, is used to denote the 
teast degree of strength except pianissimo. It is 
used, as is the case with most other directions, 

*■ Lettcn to Hoaohales, p. 90. 
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in full only when it is necessary to draw partic- 
ular attention to its presence, or whore it 
is unUkely that it should stand ; for instance, 
in the finale of Beethoven’s PF. sonata, op, 2, 
No. 1, where the second subject is labelled 
‘ Sempre piano e dolce.* Mezzo piano (abbre- 
viated mp) denotes a degree of force slightly 
louder than piano, Beethoven was very fond 
of using a ‘ sudden piano ’ directly after a forte 
OT fortissimo, and the occurrence of the sudden 
dynamic change is one of his most easily recog- 
nised characteristics. (See Foete.) m. 

PIANOFORTE — or Forte Piano, as often 
written in the 18th century — an instrument of 
Italian origin. The earliest mention of the 
name appears in records of the family of Esto, 
in the letters of a musical instrument maker 
named Paliarino, dated Good Friday, June 27 
and Dec. 31, 1508, and addressed to Alfonso II., 
Duke of Modena (see Table of Dates at end of 
this article). They were found in 1879 by 
Count L. F. Valdiighi, custos of the Biblioteca 
Estense, at Modena ; and the discovery was 
immediately announced in the Florentine 
musical naper, Boccherini. In August of that 
year Valdrighi published the text of the letters, 
with an essay, in apamphletentitl<*d Mnsurgiana 
(Olivari, Modena, 1879). In the first letter 
Paliarino mentions the recovery of ‘ the instru- 
ment Piano 0 Forte, with the organ under- 
neath ’ ^ ; in the second, ‘ the recovery from 
certain priests, with other instruments, of the 
Piano e Forte above mentioned and another 
Piano e Forte on which the late Duke Alfonso 
had played.’ * Hero are two instruments each 
distinctly named ‘ Piano o Forte ’ (con'ecting 
Paliarino’s uncertain spelling). In the second 
letter the same Hippolito Cricca, detto Palia- 
rino, as he there signs himself (or Pagliarini as 
he spells his name elsewhere), seizes the oppor- 
tunity of his brother’s visit to Venice, to ask 
for sundry materials to be procured there, as 
needful for repairs, and for budding a new 
* Pian e P’orte ’ ; namely, lime tree, boxwood 
and ebony for keys, cyj)ress for the belly, brass 
wire, German glue, etc. etc. In Paliarino’s 
inventory of the Duke’s keyed instruments, 
also given in Count Valdrighi’s appendix to 
his essay, there are, including organs, fifty -two,® 
but only one ‘ Piano e Forte,’ the one with the 
organ beneath, as specially distinguished ; the 
other, and perhaps more, being possibly re- 
corded under the simple name ‘instrument* 
(‘ istromento ’), which is used to describe eleven 
of the fifty -two. The clavicembalo or cembalo 
^harpsichord) and spinetta (spinet) might also 

1 * Oossi lo ml ritrovo 1’ orghano di carta, et 1’ btnunento Flan 

Porte con 1‘ orttnano dl aott/i. . . 

* * L' altezra voatra aappta che ml ritrovo del* aoo cbe lo re- 
oanerrato da queatt Pretii I* hnrgennn dl carta, I’ latrumento Plane 
e Porte con 1’ horKgann dlMotto. tin «Uro Isirumetito dl dna res1<rtrt 
A 11 Plane e Fortte, qnello che adoprava U Ser. Big. Duca Alfoiuo 
tmema tnemoria. . . 

* ThH large number, aa It aeems to us, waa not then reraaritable 
for a prince to have . a hundred years later Pilnc'* Ferdinand del 
Hedlei owned at least forty. See Appendix C, p. 101, to Falltl’s 
Omni *torici Stllr vUa dal A«ri»o Ferdinando dM JtadUi (Florence, 
M74). 


have been classed under this general designa 
tion, yet Paliarino separates them. We can 
come to no conclusion from these names as to 
what kind of instrument this Piano e Forte was. 
It was most likely, as suggested by Sig. Cesare 
Ponsicchi in the Boccherini (1879, No. 6), a 
harpsichord wdth a contrivance for dynamic 
change ; but whether hammers w’ere applied, 
making it a real pianoforte, we are at present 
unable to say. The ‘ gravicerabalo col piano 
e forte ’ of Cristofoii of Padua, a hundred years 
later, may not really have been the first 
attempt to make a hammer - harjisichord ; 
indeed Cristofori’s invention seems almost too 
completely successful to have bt'cn the first 
conception of this histrument — a dulcimer with 
keys.^ 

Cristofori’s Invention. — We must now 
transfer our attention from Modena to Florence, 
and skip from 1598 to 1709, when we find 
Prince Ferdinand dei Medici,^ a lover of music, 
ill fact an eminent musician, and dt'cpiy in- 
terested in mathematical and mechanical ques- 
tions, acceptir‘g at the request of three scholars, 
one of whom was the Marchese Scipiom' Mallei, 
the protection i^f a quarterly publication in 
tended for learned and cultivated readers, 
viz. the Giornale dei letierali d' lUdia. This 
patronage was the result of a personal visit ol 
Mafiei to Florence, where he met with Barto- 
lomeo Cristofori, harpsichord-maker and cus 
todian of the Prince’s musical instruments, 
and was shown by him four spc'cimens of a new 
harpsichord with piano and forte, the invention 
and make of Cristofori. Of these, three were 
of the usual long shape ; the other was (liflfen'ut, 
we know not in what way, but a detailed 
account of Cristofori’s invention, virittcui by 
iScipione MafFei,® apjicared in the Giornale in 
1711, with a diagram, from a rough sketch, of 
his hammer-action. Ho calls the inventor 
Cristofah, which form of the name was gencraHy 
followed, but an autograph and the inscriptions 
upon the pianofortes of his make are decisive 
evidence in favour of the real name being 
Cristofori.^ There is no doubt about Cristofori 
having made these instruments under the 
patronage of Prince Ferdinand, who had 
brought him from Padua some time about 
1690. (See Cristofori.) 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Maffei for hie 
record of the invention, which he reproduced in. 
the collection of his works entitled Mime e prose, 
1719. The reprint has been the cause of a 
misconception of the date of the invention, 

* The smaTI ntaoo of IBIO In the collection of M, Ren4-8avoye of 
Faria (aee Table at end of thia article) may be a apecimen. A 
15th-eentnrv drawing of the keyed dnlclmer la in the National 
IJbrary of Faria (Vo. 72»6). 

* Three of hla inatnimenta (two bv Crlatoforl) were Included hi 
the Florentine Collection (aee Col^kotionb) of the Signori Krnua and 
exhibited by them In the Faria Exhibition of 1878. 

* The complete text of MalTei’a article, In the original language, 
with ao indinerent Engllah tranalation, laio be found In Eimbaolt'a 
ThaPianofbrte (C^ka, London, 1880) — the faulta of tranalaUon being 
moat obvioufl in the technical terma. 

1 Thia baa been adopted in Florence on the memorial atone 
(See CBOXoroai, Vol. (. pp. 707-* ^ 
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through want of reference to the earlier publica- 
tion, which was anonymous. An accurate 
German translation was made at the time by 
Koenig, and published in Mattheson’s Musik^ 
Usche Kriiik, vol. iii. p. 340 (Hamburg, 1726). 
This early translation has been reprinted by 
br. Oscar Paul in his Oeschichte dea KlavierSt 
p. 105 (Leipzig, 1868), and may be referred to 
with confidence by those who know German 
and do not know Italian. 

We reproduce the diagram of Cristoforrs 



Fio. 1. 

« la the etrins ; A the kevboiiom ; e the flnt lever, or key. There 
to e pad, d, upon the kev, in raise a second lever, e, which to pivoted 
upon /. 9 to the hopper — C'listofori’s linguetta moilU — which, cod* 

trolled by the springs i and 1, effects the escape, or Immediate drop, 
of the hammer from the strings after a blow has been struck, 
although the key to still kept down by the finger. The hopper to 
centred at A. m la a rack or comb on the beam. a. where the butt, 
n, of the hammer, o, to centred In a state of rest the hammer to 
hupported bv a cross, or fork, p, of silk thread On the depression 
of the key, o, the tall, g, of the second lever, e, draws away the 
damper, r, from the strings, leaving tliem free to vibrate. 

action as the kernel of this part of our subject, 
the action being the equivalent to the violinist’s 
bow ; as the instrument itself is the equivalent 
of the violin, though stopped by a mechanical 
construction instead of the fingers of the 
player’s left hand. We follow Maffei’s lettering 
of the parts ; a lettering which will be adhered 
to throughout. 

The reader will observe the smallness of the 


hammer-head and the absence of what is called 
a ‘ check,’ to arrest the hammer in its rebound ; 
and also of any control but springs over the for- 
ward movement, or escapement, of the hopper. 
To admit of this machinery — so much more 
complicated than the simple action of the harp- 
sichord — being taken out, Cristofori invert^ 
the tuning-pin block (technically the * wrest- 
plank ’), and attached the wires to the tuning- 
pins (‘ wrest-pins *), at their lower ends, ae in 
the harp. Being obliged to use heavier strings, 
which exerted a greater pulling force or tension, 
to withstand the impact of his hammers, he 
found it necessary to remove the pins to which 
the further ends of the strings were attached 
(the * bitchpins *), from their old place on the 
sound- board of the harpsichord, to a stiff 
rail of wood (‘ string-block ’) built round the 
angle - side and narrow end of the case. 
Without this alteration his instruments could 
not have stood in tune and would soon have 
collapsed. 

Two pianofortes of Cristofori’s make are for- 
tunately still existing. The earlier one, dated 
1720, belonged to Signora Emesta Mocenni 
Martelli of Florence (now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), and is described by Leto 
Puliti, with illustrations of the action, in the 
essay referred to above. The second, dated 
1726, was in the Kraus collection at Florence ; 
then in the Heyer museum, Cologne; and 
now (1926) at Leipzig (see PLATE XL. No. 2). 
It happens to be more complete than that of 
Signora MartelU, because the hammerheads 
remain in their original condition, as may be 
seen by comparing Fig. 1 with Fig. 2, which 
represents the action of the latter. 

Both instruments, the 1720 and the 1726, 



^ O o farther comperlnfr the two dlAKramM we obeerve In No. ? ffrat the exteneton of the lever or key, e ; the tnuufonnatlon of Uie Mcond 
tower, «, Into what to technically an * underhammer,* removing Ae hopper, 9 , from direct attaofc upon the bntt, n, a chanore In Ae wrong 
aileron, bat prol*ablv neceaaitated bv Ae want of a regulating button and actew to Ae hopper. Other modlftcattona will be noticed ; 
W to a pin, k, paseing through the back part of Ae key (replacing the piece of whalebone behind Ae key ; see drawing of Zuinpa'* action, 
fi), a Biep towarda Ae front ph^ since used to steady the latenU moUnn. The damper, r. now lies upon Ae stringe, dropping, wedge- 
nahlon, between the two unisons. But Ae great improvement upon Ae first aotioo to Ae eunetltution of Ae check. p--€ristofQrl'e pore- 
nutrUlla. which graduatea Ae nfaound of the hanuner acoordlng to Ae blow— 4Ur Ae mere enpport of Ae ailk Areads which formcrle 
teoelved It wbm It Ml. 
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have the overdampera and check, the latter the 
mechanical completion of the action. That of 
1720 has been restored by Sig, Ponsicchi, a 
pianoforte>maker, who has himself given, in 11 
jmiwforte, sua origine e wiluppo {am tavole)^ 
Florence, 1876, a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the instrument. Both pianofortes 
are bichord, and have white natural keys, but 
the compass differs, the earlier having four and 
a half octaves, C to F, and the later only four 
octaves, C to C, the old normal compass 
equivalent to the human voice. 

Cristofori died in 1731, aged 66, and in 1730, 
the year before his death, his assistant, Gio> 
vanni Ferrini, made a pianoforte which has 
become famous through Burney’s reference to 
it. It was bought by Elisabetta Famese, 
Queen of Spain ; and by her bequeathed to the 
singer Farinelli, who inscribed upon it in letters 
of gold, * Raffaello d’ Urbino,’ and esteemed it 
more highly than any other in his collection of 
keyed instruments. Burney played upon it in 
1771. There were other pupils or foUowers of 
Cristofori ; we hear of Geronimo of Florence, 
and Gherardi of Padua, but an end soon came 
to pianoforte making in Italy ; possibly, as 
suggested by Puliti, from the difficulty felt by 
clavioembalists of acquiring the touch, and 
which made them decry the new instrument — 
or from the imperfection of the means for 
escapement. Be this as it may, the fruits of 
the invention were to be gathered and garnered 
elsewhere ; but the invention itself remains 
with Italy. 

Other CLAiHAin^s. — ^The idea suggested by 
the vague character of the Estense ‘ piano e 
forte,’ that there were perhaps attempts to 
construct a hammer action before Cristofori, 
we find strengthened by the known fact that 
two men in two different countries outside Italy 
were endeavouring, at the very time of his 
success, to produce a similar invention to his. 
The names of Marius and Schroeter,^ the former 
a French harpsichord - maker, the latter a 
German musician, have been put forward to 
claim the credit of the absolute invention on the 
strength of certain experiments in that direc- 
tion. Marius, in February 1716, submitted, 
perhaps a pianoforte, and certainly four models 
for actions of ‘ clavecins a maillets,* or hammer 
harpsichords, the description and engravings 
of which were published, nineteen years later, 
in Nos. 172, 173 and 174 of Machines et in- 
ventions approuv^es par VAccademie Royale 
des Sciences^ tome iroisiime, Depuis 1713 
jusqu'en 2719. A Paris MDCOXXXVf and are to 
be found in extenso in the works at Rimbault 
and Puliti. Both overstriking and under- 
striking apparatus had occurred to Marius, 
and his drawings included the alteration of an 

I It h of tntorwt to note tat the act of action modeb ann In the 
Kraus ashlbit of 1878, bow keesiy Inventors were atiivtiif for 
pufscUon in the pianoforte. The following dates are Indicative ; 
Cristofori (1711), Maxlua (1716). Bchroeter (1731), Stein (1735), 
(17M). 


upright harpsiobord, and the addition of a 
register of hammers to an horizontal one — ^rude 
contrivances of which no subsequent use was 
or could be made. His object in introducing 
hammers was an economical one — ^to save the 
expense and trouble of constantly requilling the 
harpsichord. Schroeter must be dismissed less 
summarily, owing to the frequently repeated 
statement that he was the actual inventor 
of the pianoforte ; reasserted with a fervid 
advocacy in which the bias of patriotism 
is conspicuous, by Dr. Oscar Paul in his 
Oeschichte des Klaviers^ p. 82. But had 
Schroeter not been a man of good education 
and some literary power, his name would 
not have been remembered ; it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that he was a musician, not 
an instrument-maker ; and he never made a 
pianoforte or had one made for him, or he 
would have told us so. He claimed to have 
devised two models of hammer-actions between 
1717 and 1721, which he afterwards neglected, 
but years afterwards, in 1738, being vexed tliat 
his name was not connected with the rising 
success of the pianoforte, he addressed n letter 
to Mizler which was printed in the Neu-er6ffnete 
musiJcalische Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1736-64, vol, 
iii. pp. 474-6). He repeated his claim, with a 
drawing of one of his actions (then first pub* 
lisbed), in 1763, in Marpurg’s Kritische Brief e 
ilber Tonkunst (Berlin, 1764, vol. iii. p. 85), 
showing, although Gottfried Silberniann had 
been dead ten years, and Cristofori thirty-two, 
the animus to which we owe those naive and 
interesting communications. (See Schroeter.) 
In 1716, when Schroeter was only 16 years old, 
being entrusted with good pupils in Dresden, 
he found that their study upon the expressive 
, clavichord was thrown away when they came 
I to show off before their friends upon so different 
an instrument as the inexpressive harpsieliord. 

' Shortly after this, there came to Dresden 
i the great dulcimer virtuoso, Paiitaleone 
■ Hebensteeit, whose performances astonished 
Schroeter, and at the same time convinced him 
that it was by hammers only that the harp- 
sichord could be made expressive. At this 
time, like Marius, he could hardly have known 
that pianofortes had not oidy boon invented, 
but had for some years been made in Italy, 
although the intercourse prevailing between 
that country and Dresden might have brought 
the knowledge to him. But the inferiority of 
Sohroeter’s action to Cristofori’s at once ex- 
onerates him from plagiarism ; and the same 
applies also to Marius, whose ideas were of even 
less value mechanically than Schroeter’s. 

Schroeter gives us no description of his over- 
striking ‘ Pantaloon ’ : we may conclude that 
he suspected the difficulties, not to this day 
surmounted, of an action in which the ham- 
mers are placed above the strings. Of the 
understrilang action, his " Pianoforte,* he has 
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given us full particulars and a drawing here 
reproduced : 



Fig. 8. 


a is the etrlnff ; e la the key ; «, a aecond lover : t, a Jack to ralae 
the hammer ; o, the hammer itnelf, clotheu at the tall, r, to serve 
for a damper. The play, or space, between the Jack and the 
hamiuer>Rhank permitted, as In the early square-piano action of 
Zumpe (which may have been partly derived from Schroeter's idea), 
the rebound, or escapement, of the hammer. 

For his second drawing, a later fancy of no 
practical value, it is sufficient to refer to Paul 
or Puliti. 

But no sustained tone was possible, owing to 
the position of the damper, which resumed its 
place the moment the hammer fell. The rapid 
repetition of a note, after the old fashion of 
harps, mandolines and dulcimers, would have 
been the only expedient to prolong it. Marius’s 
defect was the opposite one ; he had no 
dampers whatever. But Schroeter had the 
great merit of jierceiving the future use of iron 
as a resisting power in pianofortes ; he invented 
a W tfferstandseisen, or resisting iron, a bar of 
metal here marked t, whicjh was placed trans- 
versely over the wrcst-plaiik, rested firmly upon 
the strings, and formed the straight bridge. 
We do not know to whose piano this was 
applied, and it can hardly have been a part of 
his original conception. It is more likely to 
have occurred to him from observation of the 
defects in pianofortes, as did his scheme of 
stringing by proceeding from one string to a 
note in the bass, to four strings to a note in the 
treble ; graduated with two and three janisons 
of so many notes each, between. 

The allusions in Schroeter’s letter to an 
* ingenious man at Dresden * (‘ ein anderer 
sinnreicher Mann ’) point to Gottfried SlL- 
BERMANN, who, in the second half of the 18th 
century, was generally considered to be the 
inventor of the pianoforte. As late as 1780 
De la Borde ^ said that 

• The Clavecin Pianoforte was Invented about 
twenty years ago at Preyberg in Saxony by M. 
Silberraann. From Saxony the Invention penetrated 
to London, whence we obtain nearly all those that 
are sold in Paris.’ 

It has been hitherto accepted in Germany and 
elsewhere that Silbermann adopted Schroeter’s 
idea, and made it practicable ; employing in 
fact Schroeter’s action, with some improve- 
ment. Welcker von Gontershausen, JDer 


Clavierhau (Frankfort, 1870), says, p* 171, 

* The Silbermanns always used the action in- 
vented by Schroeter.* It is right, however, to 
worn the inquirer who may meet with Welcker’s 
books, that they are not, either in text or 
engravings, always to be depended on. 

We must now revert to Koenig’s translation 
of Maffei’s account of Cristofori’s invention, 
published at Hamburg in 1726, an invention 
recorded and attributed exclusively to its 
author in Walther’s Muaikaliachea Lexicon 
(Leipzig, 1732). It was thus early made public 
in Germany, and we think we shall now be able 
to show that Gottfried Silbermann followed 
Cristofori rather than Schroeter when he began 
to make pianofortes. He is said^ to have 
made two as early as 1726 (the year after 
Mattheson’s publication of Koenig’s transla- 
tion), and to have shown them * to J, S. Bach, 
who condemned them for the weakness of their 
trebles and their heavy touch. This adveree 
judgment so much annoyed Silbermann that 
for some years he made, or at least showed, no 
more ; but ultimately he gained Bach’s un- 
limited praise, though it does not appear that 
the groat composer ever had a pianoforte of 
his own (Spitta, Bach, Engl. tr. ii. 46). Some 
time after this he seems to have made an 
instrument for the Prince of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, which Schroeter happened to see 
in 1753 ; but, before that, two had been made, 
admitted to be copies of it, by Lenker of 
Rudolstadt, and had met with great praise. 
W© may therefore assume the success of the 
original. In connexion wdth this it is not 
surprising that Frederick the Great (especially 
when we remember that he had in his service 
C. P. E. Bach, who owned a most beautiful 
Silberraann clavichord) should have acquired 
and placed in the music-room in the Stadt- 
schloss at Potsdam, a pianoforte by that 
maker. (See Sn.B£RMAJ7N.) He is indeed 
said to have had more,* but no musical anecdote 
is better known than the visit of J. S. Bach, 
and his eldest son, to Potsdam in May 1747 ; 
his warm and almost unceremonious reception 
by the King, and the extempore performances 
which took place, in which we may be sure 
that the pianoforte would not be neglected. 

* Adlung, Mu$jem iMchanfea, U. llftf 

> Perhaps in 1738 or 178r, when Baeh was In Dresden (sea 
BUtory tff ik$ Pianoforte, by A. J. Uipklns, p. 102). 

4 We quote from Forkel : * The King . . . urged Bach (then 
known as the Old Bach) to try his Silbermann Forteplanos then 
standing In varlons rooms of the palaoe.’ A footnote adds—* The 
pianofortes of the Freyherg Silbermann pleased the King so much, 
that he made up his mind tn buy them all. He got fifteen of them 
together. They roust now (1802) be all standing about, of no use. 
in different comers of the palace.' Recent search bos failed to 
disoorer these Instromenta. Fifteen was a large number for 
Silbermann to haee made and had by him, and It must be re- 
membered that Forkel wrote at second bond, and long after the 
event, althoiurh we have the statement at an eye>mtneas. W. 
Friedsmann, Bach’a eldest son. Oerber's Xorteon. published 1793. 
art. ‘ Sllberaiann,' states that the King of Prussia had one piano- 
forte made for him, before Bach’s vlsR. and this pleasing him he 
ordered others for Berlin. Mooser's SiXbermamn dsr Oty^bauer 
(Straasburg. 18R7) affirma that they were six in mtmber, and that 
one more was acquired after Sllbermann’s death. Burney saw only 
one at Potsdam, and that not five-and-twenty yean alW Bach's 
visit. In 1881 the writer examined the Instrumente. one of which 
Is in eoeb of the Potsdam palaoes ossoetated with FrsdflTldcr^ih* 
BUdteobloss, Sons Boucl and the Neues Palais. 


> Meeat »ur la muttgae a i ttim u m m m adi m a. 
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In 1773, Bumey {Tour, ii. 146) published an for the pianoforte over the clavichord and 
account of his own visit to Potsdam. In the harpsichord. 

Neues Palais there he saw a Silbermann piano* The pianofortes to which we have hitherto 
forte ; in other rooms he may have seen the alluded were all, like harpsichords, of the 
Tschudi harpsichords of 1766. The piano- * wing ' or * tail * shape (English, grand piano ; 
forte had not yet prevailed over the harp* German, Fliiffel ; French, piano d queue ; Ital. 
sichord, these London instruments being of piano a coda). The ^stinguished organ- 
later date. But what is of supreme interest is builder, C. E. Frederici of Gera (1712-79), is 
that the same piano which Bumey saw was still reputed to have been the first to make a 
in Frederick’s music-room in 1880. True, the pianoforte in the clavichord or oblong shape 
instrument bore no inscription or date, but (English, square piano ; German, tafdformigea 
since everything in the room remained as it was Piano ; French, piano carre ; Ital. pianoforte 
at the time of the King’s death, there was no a tavdino). Fischhof ^ gives the date of this 
reason to doubt its genuineness ; and it had the invention as 1760, but this is possibly too late, 
whole weight of local tradition in its favour. Frederici named his square piano ‘ Fortbien,* 
An examination, made for the writer through perhaps a pun upon Forte Biano, in which form 
the kind permission of Count Seckendorff by he may often have heard the Italian name 
Bechstein, the well-known pianoforte-maker of pronounced by German lips. No writer has 
Berlin, revealed the Cristofori action ! Here described one of these, or appears to have seen 
is Bechstein’s drawing,^ and a comparison of it one. He may have contrived the action as an 
with that of Cristofori’s action (Fig. 2) is at improvement on the idea which Schroeter first 
once convincing. published in Marpurg in 1764, and Zumpe 

introduced hero in 1765- 
1766. From comparison 
of dates and other cir- 
cumstances, we are, how- 
ever, inclined to conclude 
that Zumpe did not imi- 
tate Frederici, but that 
the latter may rather 
have used that rudiment- 
ary German action which 
Stein in the next de- 
cade improved for grand 
pianos by the addition of a 
mechanical escapement.’ 
This action of a centred 



It will be observed that Bechstein, as fre- 
quently happens in drawing pianoforte actions, 
has omitted the damper, but that is of no 
oonsequence. 

The instrument is placed upon an elaborate 
stand having an extra leg at the angle side, thus 
reminding us of Mozart’s grand piano, by Walter, 
at Salzburg. {See PLATE LIX, No. 1.) The 
case is of oak ; the strings contain 1^ octove of 
brass wire, not overspun, in the bass ; the com- 
pass is nearly five octaves (F-E), and the keys 
are covered with ebony for the natural notes, 
and with ivory for the sharps. Before leaving 
the only recoded instances of the great J. S. 
Bach’s connexion with the pianoforte, we may 
remark that the special character of the instru- 
ment does not seem to have struck him; there can 
be no doubt of his having shared the opinion of 
his son Emanuel, who regarded the pianoforte 
as only ' fit for rondos,’ and always expressed 
his preference for the clavichord. It was by 
the youngest brother and pupil of Emanuel, 
John Christian, known as the ‘ London Bach,’ 
that a decidinl preference was first shown 

1 A dmrlaf ot the cxtenial *i>pnnuDoe of th« inntrament, 
lupplled from tfae mbm toom, included in fonner aditiona of 
(tab DioUoiiMT- o. 


hammer with movable axis, the blow caused by 
contact of the hammer-tail with a back-touch, 
and without escapement, exists in a drawing of 
a patent of S6bastien Erard’s dating as late as 
1801,* which shows how general this action had 
been. Mahillon kindly communicated to the 
writer that there is still a square piano existing 
with this action, belonging to M. Gossolin, of 
Brussels. The style of the furniture of the 
case and the fragments of painting remaining 
would make this instrument French, and place 
the date, according to these authorities, without 
doubt in the reign of Louis Quinze. It has five 
stops, to raise the dampers (now unfortunately 
gone) in two sections, to bring on a * Pianozug ' 
in two sections, or, apparently, as a whole. 
The natural keys are black. Now J. Andreas 
Stein worked in Paris about 1758, and later 
J. Heinrich Silbermann of Strassburg made 

• FvrnieA rttm OtuMMe det Olavitrbautt, Vienna. 1803, p. 16. 

• It must be remarked that Weloker von Oontersbauaen, whoM 
technical work* (publUbed m06 and 1870. the earlier much the 
better) on the eonetruetion of the Pianoforte are worUiy of pralae^ 
ie not always to be depended upon when the question Is historical 
He attrlbtttee this rudimentary action, of whicA he give* drawings, 
to Bohroeter and the BUbennajma-«ppareotlv without foundation. 

« Bnurd'a claim to Improvement was that the timvsUlDg distaoos 
of the ham^ ^d te regulated by a epringtaiff baok-touch. by 
which tile depth of front-tonoh was made to depend upon ths 
atrngth espended hf the plapar. 
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pianos -which -were sent to Paris and highly 
thought of. We regret that we have no further 
historical evidence to offer about this action, 
30 interesting as the foundation of the cele- 
brated ‘ Deutsche Mechanik * of the Viennese 
grand pianos. 

The Square Piano. — Johannes Zumpe ^ is 
introduced by Burney, in Rees's CyclopoBdia 
{ 1819, article ‘ Harpsichord *), as a German who 
had long worked for the harpsichord-maker 
Shudi, and was the first to construct small 
pianos of the shape and size of the virginal. 
(See PLATE XL. No. 1.) He goes on to say 
that there was such a demand for Zumpe’s square 
pianos that there was scarcely a house in the 
kingdom whore a keyed instrument had ever had 
admission but was supplied with one of them, 
and there was nearly as great a call for them 
in France as in England. Pohlmann, another 
German, fabricated for those whom Zumpe was 
unable to supply. There are instruments by 


nearly all square piano actions during forty 
years. The writer of the article ‘ Pianoforte * 
in the fourth edition of the Emydopcedia 
Britannica (1810) claims the invention of 
Zumpe’s action for the Rev. William Mason, 
composer, poet and writer on church music, 
and the intimate friend of the poet Gray. Bom 
in 1724, Mason died in 1797, and was therefore, 
inventor or not, a witness to the introduction 
of the pianoforte into England, and to its 
development to a certain grade — ^that namely 
of pure wooden construction. The Encyclo- 
pssdia writer cannot be considered as an 
authority, although in this case he may have 
got his information on the point direct from 
Mason. Apart from such conjecture we have 
only sure evidence that Mason was one of 
Zumpe’s early patrons.* 

Zumpe's or Mason's action, drawn from tne 
instrument of 1766, is shown in Fig. 5. 

Square pianos were occasionally fitted with 



In the key, e, Is fixed the Jack, g, a wire with a leather stud on the top, known by the workmen as the ' old man’s head.' This raises 
the hammer, o ; the dami>er, r, is lifted by a whalebone Jack, v, called the * mopstlck,’ placed near tbe end of the key, and Is brought 
back to Its place by the whalebone spring, w ; a third piece of whalebone, x, projecting from tbe end of the key, works in a grooTe, and 
serves exactly as in the clavichord to keep the kev stcMv. there being no front key-pTn. Tbe two balanoe'rafl key*pins shown In tbe 
drawing belong to two keys, the natural and sharp, and indicate the different balancing desiderated in all keyboards by the different 
lengths of the natural and sharp keys. Tbe dampen were divided Into treble and bass sections, raised bodily by two diawstops when 
not required, there being as yet no pedaL 


both these makers still existing; the oldest 
Zumpe piano known is dated 1766,* was formerly 
Sir George Smart’s, and is now owned by 
Messrs. Broadwood. No number has been 
found in it ; yet it can hardly be the first of 
Zumpe's make, since he would not have been 
BO bold as to begin with dividing his black notes 
and thus have eighteen keys in the octave, as he 
has in this case. The late Mr. Taphouse of 
Oxford had one with the usual chromatic scale 
of thirteen in the octave, inscribed * Johannes 
Zumpe, Londini, Fecit 1767, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square,’ and with XVIIII stamped 
on the back of the name-board.* The action 
which Zumpe invented or adopted was simple 
and facile, having reference to the published 
model of Schroeter in Marpurg, 1764, in its 
artless escapement. It became the norm for 

> Tt haa been auggeated that Zumpe may have been an altered 
name from Zumpt, to suit BngUsh habits of pronunotatton, aa the 
contemporary Shudi wua corrupted from Tachudi, Kirkmao from 
Ktrchmann, etc. 

* P^tia began bla muaical atudiea on a Zumpe square piano of 
1782. 

* Ifr. WUUamaon of Uulldfnrd had, in 1879, a square plaan hr 
Zumpe k Buntebart, dated 1709. In 1770 ttie firm waa Zumpe « 
Haver— .the Inatrumenta remalnliw the aame, almost olavlehnrda, 
httlk hamnwr aotlons, and nearly fiva oqUtm oompaaa, C1>F. 


drawers for music, and were sometimes made to 
look like tables : the writer has seen a table 
piano, in style of furniture about 1780, but 
-B'hich bore on a label the name and date, 
Zumpe, 1760.® This cannot be accepted as 
authentic, but the action is of so much interest 
that it must be described, as publication may 


* Haaou appears to hare first pomiessed a pianoforte In 17fi6. 
Writing from Hanover to tbe poet Gray he says : ‘ Oh. Hr. Gray I 
I bought at Hamburg such a pianoforte and ao cheap i It ie a 
harpsichord too of two unisons, and the Jocka serve as mutes when 
the pianoforte stop is played, by tbe clererest mechanism inmgin* 
able. — won’t you buy my Klrkman 1 ’ (meaning his harpsichord by 
that maker). Gray, writing to Mason in May 767, after the death 
of Mrs. Mason, says; ’You will tell me what to do with your 
Zumpe, which has amused me much here. If you would have it 
sent down I had better commit it to its maker, who will tune it 
and pack It up. Dr. Long has bought the fellow to it. The base la 
not quite of a piece with the treble, and the higher notes are some* 
what dry and sticky. The rest discourses very eloquent music.* 
Mason had married In the autumn of 1765. It Is possible that he 
bought Us Zumpe then, or If not. in tbe course of the ensuing year. 
1786. (fAe ConwMondenes qf Tkommt Gray i*n<f W{MamMa»om, 
London, 1853, np. S3 and 381.) 

» Hbortly b^re his death. Mr. A. J. Ftpkins, the writer of this 
article, became peesessed of a veiw remarkable little Viennese 
piano, not dated or named, but Judged by the style of omamentatton 
to be of about the date 1760. It naa single strings from B, to G ; 
and doable strings from Ap to/"'. It is toe ' old man’s head * form 
of escapement, and a ourfous undordamping arrangement, with 
douMe-forked flannel. Thera is a knee-lever cn the right, which, 
pressing down those dampen away from the strings, prodnees 
exactly the same effect aa the modem soatatntng praal, and <m 
the left-hand side is another lever, which applies a bar with flannel 
from above, and so mutes tbe tone. There are mack naturals, and 
the airancwnent of the etringe is almost identical with that of the 
elaviobogd. It was left to Mr. HJpUaa by Mrs. Rudolf Lehmana. 
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be the means of ultimately identifying its 
origin. The instrument belonged to Mr. 
Herbert Bowman, and the diagram is from a 
careful drawing by Mr. Robert Maitland. 



Fig. 6. 

Here the pad d upon the key e. Is reguUied lo height by a screw, 
and when raided lifts the Jack g. which is attach^ by a leather 
hinge to the haintaer o The damper ia oonjectural ; but Mr. Halu 
land has probably indicated it correctly. The special featnre is 
the fact of the Tlcarioos space for an encapemcni being below the 
}aok instead of above it, as in Ztunpe's ‘ old man's bead.' 


In 1769 John Christian Bach arrived in 
London. According to Burney, who is, how- 
ever, carelesL about chronological sequence, 
the first pianoforte seen in England was made 
in Rome by Father Wood, an English monk. 
It remained unique foi several years until 
copied by an instrument-maker named Plenius. 
‘ After Baches arrival,* says Burney (Rees’s 
CyclopcBdiaf 1819, article ‘ Harpsichord *), ‘ all 
the harpsichord-makers in this country tried 
their mechanical powers on pianofortes, but 
the first attempts were always on the large 
size.* From a previous sentence we learn that 
Backers, a harpsichord-makor of the second 
rank, constructed several pianofortes, * but the 
tone, with all the delicacy of Schroeter’s touch, 
lost the spirit of the harpsichord and gained 
nothing in sweetness.’ Now Schrocter the 
pianist (not be who has been already men- 
tioned) came to London in 1772. 

James Shudi Broadwood, writing in the 
Oenileman^s Magazine in 1812, attributes the 
invention of the grand piano in 1772 to a Dutch- 
man, Americus Baccers (accurately Backers *) ; 
and again, in his MS, Notes and Observations 
(written 1838 ; printed for private circulation 


who got It from Italy. It la bo ahntlar In many respecta to the nation 
of Stein that It la tempting to tMlleve It to be by Urn. 

■.XB*. 





A, Blook In the kev bnlanoe mil ; B t« the hammer mt { 0 !■ the 
key raet ; D le a fixed block which catchca the hammer butt, causing 
the hammer head to strike the airing when the key la depressed 
a set oft t • le the key ; ^ la the hammer butt ; e ia the hammer hr.^ 
covered with leather ; d la a guide to keep the hammer from abiftine 
laterally— .made of wire ; a la the damper arm : /, damper head ; 
f, damper rest (along a wire) ; A, hinge of damper ; I, pivot of the 
hammer butt. Mot shown In the flgutw Is a mute, actuated bv a 
lever moved by the knee There are only three moving parte— key, 
hammer, damper. 

1 Binney, In 1778, praised Baeken’a pianofortes. We have seen 
a name-board InsoHbed 'Amerloua Baokeie, Xaventor at Pbott. 

••Rnyn Street, London, 1776.* 


1862) he repeats this statement about Backers, 
but with a later date — about 1770. This prob- 
ably alludes to the pianoforte of which the 
name-board is referreci to in footnote 1, at that 
time still existing. The earlier date is nearer 
the mark, but the ‘ invention ’ must be in- 
terpreted as meaning a now action, an improve- 
ment on that of Cristofori (which may have 
been transmitted through Silbermann), or 
rather on Cristofori’s first idea, by the con- 
trivance of the regulating button and screw 
which rendered his direct action certain, and 
was ultimately known as the ’ English action * 
— as Backers’s was always called abroad. 
Henry Fowler Broadwood (1811-93), in a foot- 
note to his father’s statement in the ’ MS. notes,* 
communicates the family tradition that his 
grandfather, John Broadwood, with his appren- 
tice, Robert Stodart, assisted Backers to bring 
this action to perfection — a word which he 
may use unreservedly, as more than a hundred 
years have passed by and the direct ‘ English 
action * has not yet been superseded. It has 
met all the demands of advanced technique : 
Chopin preferred it to any other, whether made 
Pleyel in Paris or Broadwood in London. 
The earliest diagram of it is that attached to 
Robert Stodart’s patent of 1777, for a com- 
bined pianoforte and harpsichord, in which we 
first encounter the designation ‘ grand * applied 
to a pianoforte. We give it in Fig. 7, with a 
diagram of Messrs. Broadwood’s grand action 
of 1880 — ^the dampers omitted in both cases. 

The earliest public notice of a pianoforte in 
England is in the year 1767, when a Covent 
Garden playbill ^ chronicles its first appearance 
in an orchestra, under date of May 16, as an 
accompanying instrument. After Act 1 of the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera ’ the bill announces that 
* Miss Brickler will sing a favourite song from 
“ Judith,” accompanied by Mr. Dibdin, on a 
new instrument call’d Piano Forte.’ As a solo 
instrument it appears to have been used foi 
the first time in London on June 2, 1768, at 
the Thatched House, by John Christian Bach.® 
In 1770, Mr. Burney, nephew of Dr. Burney, was 
appointed ‘ to the pianoforte ’ at Drury Lane. 
We do not know what pianos they were, or of 
whose make. They may have been by Backers, 
but to have had his new action we should have 
to put bock Broadwood’s earliest date. 

During the period ending with 1770, the first 
division to be observed in the history of the 
pianoforte, there had been no composition de- 
voted to and proper to the instrument ; and 
there could have been little or no real piano- 
forte-playing. The new instrument was too un- 
important as compared with the harpsichord, 
and in its then condition presented to the touch 
differences too essential, and difficulties too 
obstinate, to permit of the perception of those 


* la Maaara. BroAdwood’s poaaaaalon. 
• Pobl’a Buydn in Imdon, 
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remarkable attributes upon which the highest 
style in writing and treatment was ultimately 
to be based. The first real pianoforte music 
was published in London in 1773.^ This was 
the famous op. 2 of Muzio Clementi (three 


point of development and excellence ; and the 
harpsichord was now endowed with a stores 
house of noble compositions, from which the 
pianoforte, having as yet none of its own, had 
for a time to borrow. We can understand how 


Sonatas), composed three years before, when little these eminent makers, having realised 


he was only 18 years old. In these pieces the 
young composer divined the technique and 
instrumental treatment to which the pianoforte 
was responsive, and there founded the true 
school of pianoforte-playing. 

We have dwelt thus long upon London, not 



Fig. 7(1777). 



OOP 


FIQ. 8(1680). 

The differenoee In the two caees are In fhr proporttone and forme of the part* ; the principle In the 
mine in both, the only addition In the present action — and that not eaaenUn] — beinir a strip of felt 
beneath the butt of the hammer, to aasist the promptness of the checking. The differences of both 
from that of Crlstoforl are evident and important. The second lever or nnderhammer Is done away 
with, and the Jack, g, now acts directly in a notch of the butt, n. The reRulating button and 
•crew controlUug the escapement are at gg. Simplicity and security are combined. 


fortune and done their work in life, would car© 
for the new instrument and its improvement. 
But with J. C. Bach, Schroeter and dementi on 
the one side, and Backers, Stodart and Broad- 
wood on the other, the triumph of the piano 
was but a question of a few years. In the 
most conservative institution of the country, 
the King’s Band, the harpsichord was replaced 
by the pianoforte in 1796. It would appear 
that Backers on his deathbed desired to commit 
the care of his invention to his friend, John 
Broadwood ; but Broadwood devoted his 
attention to the improvement or rather the 
reconstruction of the square piano> which he 
made public in 1780,* and patented in 1783, 
allowing Stodart to go on with the grand piano 
with which he soon made considerable reputa- 
tion. Excepting as to the action, Zumpe’s 
instrument had been merely a clavichord with 
a second bridge. Broadwood boldly trans- 
ferred the wrest-plank with its tuning-pins to 
the back of the case, and straightened the keys, 
which had hitherto been twisted hither and 
thither to accommodate an imperfect scale. 
Besides these radical improvements he sub- 
stituted a brass damper, acting under the 
string, for the ‘ mopstick-damper * which had 
acted above it ; and for Zumpe’s treble and 
bass ‘ hand-stops,’ which did away with either 
half of the dampers when not required, he 
patented (in 1783) two 

■^-ss===s pedals, the one to 

• remove the dampers 

— altogether, the other to 

: — - ■ produce a pianissimo or 
_______________________ sordine, by dropping a 

piece of cloth upon the 
strings near the curved 
bridgeonthebelly. Last 

eking. The difference* of both of all in t his patent 
r or anderhainmer 1* done away _ , -i i 

II. The regulating button and he included a double 
.recombined. sound- board and 


merely because this is an English Dictionary, sound-post, which he imagined to be the ‘ most 
, but because at this epoch London held the first essential part ’ of his improvements (see Patent 
place in harpsichord and pianoforte making. No. 1379) ; but neither in his hands nor those 
In the decade 1766-75 there can be no doubt of others has this notion of resonance box and 
about the importance given to the square cavity, in analogy to the violin and the guitar, 
piano by Zumpe, and the final start given to been brought to practical value. Having 
the grand piano by Backers ; soon to be the accomplished this, and being stimulated by 
means of success to Bboapwood and to Stodart’s success, and advised by dementi, 
Stodabt, who had helped him in his invention, who then played on Broadwood’s instruments. 
The great harpsichoM-makers, Jacob Kibk- 
MAN and Burkhard Shudi,* had at this time 
brought their noble instruments to the highest 

1 J. 0. Bach publiflhed a sona.ta for th« Battl* of Boaboob, ' pour 
te clavadn on forte-piano,’ about 1767-48, not later than the latter 
year 

> Sbudl had hie name property mrltten, Tsobudl, oa the potedam 
burpelohorde. 


as to the deficiencies of the grand piano, 
Broadwood began to consider seriously the 
charge confided to him by Backers, and re- 
solved to improve the grand instrument. The 

• Meesn. Broadwood have a Saoare Plaao of John Broadwoodt 
d*te^ with that year. 
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difficulty in this case being tbo equalisation of 
the tension or drawing-power of the strings, he 
sought the advice of scientific men, and guided 
by Dr. Gray of the British Museum, and 
Cavallo, who calculated the tension by a mono- 
chord (publishing the result in 1788), Broad- 
wood divided the bridge upon the sound-board, 
that is, made a separate bridge for the bass 
strings, an improvement which in the absence 
of a patent was at once adopted by all makers. 
As Stodart continued to use the undivided 
bridge (like a harpsichord) as late as 1788,^ 
Broadwood’s improvement can hardly have 
been introduced before that time. 

Meantime the Zumpe square action was not 
to remain unimproved, Broadwood had 
already in 1780 transformed the instrument, 
and in 1786 the action met with improvement 
from John Gcib, a workman (probably a 
German), said to have been in the employ of 
Longman & Broderip, the predecessors of 
Clementi & CoUard in Cheapside. He took 
out a patent (London, No. 1571) for a new 
hopper and underhammer ; both modifications 
of Cristofori’s. He regulated his hopper in two 
ways, by piercing the blade with the ‘ set- 
off * or regulating screw already invented by 
Backers, and by turning this screw down upon 
the key. Both expedients are still in use. 
Tradition says that Longman & Broderip first 
used a modification of this patent, known by 
workmen as the ‘ grasshopper,’ with whom for 
a long while it was unpopular from its supposed 
susceptibility to atmospheric changes, and 
consequent need of constant attention. 

Mozart, with all his genius and charm of 
cantilena, on the importance of which he dwelt 
by precept no less than by example, was yet 
not a pianoforte-player in the sense that 
Clementi was ; his technique, as we know from 
Beethoven (through Czerny’s report), was that 
of the harpsichord, to which in his early days 
he had been accustomed. Saust, who heard 
Mozart play, told the writer that Mozart had 
no remarkable execution on the instrument, 
and that he would not have compared, as a 
virtuoso, with Dussek for instance. And he 
must have met, at first, with very imperfect 
instruments, such as those by Spaeth, an 
organ-builder of Ratisbon, mentioned in his 
letters. Being at Augsburg in Oct. 1777, he 
was introduced to the pianos of Stein, also an 
organ-buUder and a good musician. Stein’s 
newly contrived pianoforte escapement appears 
to have charmed Mozart. In a letter to his 
father he refers to the evenness of its touch,^ 
saying that the action 

1 Tbb Grand Piano by Stodart waa made for the Prinoe of Wales, 
who gave it to Mr. Weltjd, In whose house (at Hammersmith) and 
family It remained In 1880, a really powerfol Inatnunent. The 
earliest known date of a Broadwood Grand is 1781. No, 40 wae 
made in 1786, But Abraham Kirkman was in the running with 
a Grand in 1780, and Messrs Broadwood own a Square by Jaoobua 
and Abraham Kirckmann, dated 1772, on the Zumpe model, with 
three stops, two dampers and a sounding. 

> Mum more like the harpsichord in fluenoy than tha English 
tsoapement. which Moaart did not know then, U ercr. 


* never blockt^ and never falls to sound — as is some* 
times the case with other pianos. On the other 
hand, it never sounds too long, and the machine 
pressed by the knee (to act as a forte pedal) is prompt 
to raise tlie dampers, or, on discontinuing the pressure 
ever so little, is as prompt to let them down upon the 
strings again.* * 

C. F. Pohl made inquiries in Vienna as to the 
existence of any piano by Stein. There is 
not one, and Streichor, the pianoforte-maker, 
Stein’s descendant, could give no information.* 
In the Library of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, of which Pohl was custodian, there is 
a small pamphlet entitled Kurze Bem&rhirigen 
ilber das Spielen, Stimmen und Erhalten des 
FortepianOf wdcher von den Qeachwister Stein 
in Wien verfertiget werden (the ‘ Geschwister 
Stein ’ rectified in ink to ‘ welche von Nanette 
Streicher gebome Stein ’), Vienna, 1801, from 
which a small engraving of Stein’s escapement 
is here reproduced (Fig. 9). 

ililllllllllllllllilli "'C 

>'ia. 9 

It will be observed that this escapement 
differs from Cristofori’s and the English action 
in the fact that the axis of the hammer changes 
its position with the rising of the key, the 
hopper {ausloser) g becoming a fixture at the 
back of the key. From this difference a radical 
change of touch took place ; and an extreme 
lightness became the characteristic of the 
Viennese action as developed by Andreas 
Streicheb, Stein’s son-in-law, who, in 1794, 
improved and finally established the great 
renown of the Viennese pianofortes.* The 
illustration of Streicher’s Viennese action (Fig. 
10) is from the Atlas zum Lehrbuch des Fiano- 




r ta Uie damper. It must not be overlooked tlut Stein, who had 
not himnelf Invented the knee-pedal, did. In 1789, Invent a nhlftlng. 
foot pedal, by means of which the keyboard moved, and the three 
unlsona were reduced to a alngle string — 8pin$Ueh»n, little spinet, 
■a be named this ' una corda.’ e 


» Letter, Oct. 17, 1777. 

4 There la a Stein piano at the Brussels Conservatoire, the only 
one known to exist. n. j. n*. 

4 Stein’s son seems to have founded the Vienna business, as shown 
In the following extracts from a MuiikaiUehe Monataehrfft, edited 
bv F. X. OlbRgl (Linz, Oct. 1808, p. 09) : ‘ The clavier instruments 
wnich have been made by Andreas Stein at Vienna are to be properly 
understood as Port! Piano, meaning such as respond to every 
poeslUe degree of strength or softnees at tone when played alto 
more or less preesure, or rather stroke of the fingers on the keys * ; 
and ‘ the action In all parts Is as simple as posslme and at the same 
time extraordinarily anrahle. It Is orlglnaJ throughout, that Is, 
entirely the invention of the deceased organ-builder and instrument- 
maker, Stein of Augsburg (father of the present maker), who, with 
the rarest love of art, has devoted the greatest part of hla active 
life to its oompletloa.’ This oonununlcatlon, tram 0. F. Pohl, is 
an historical proof of the pedlgm of the Viennese action. 

• Walton, a London maker, had shitted the hanunen, leaving ths 
keyboard atatlonarv, two yean earlier, vlx. 1787. (Patent Mo. 1607 J 
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foriebauea by Blftthnor and Gretschel, Leipzig, 
and shows the damping as well as the escape- 
ment. 

Returning to Mozart, his Concert Grand in 
the Mozarteum at Salzburg, shown on PLATE 
LIX., is a small 5-octave instrument, with black 
natural keys and white sharps, made by Anton 
Walter, who became in the end Mozart’s 
favourite maker, as Schanz was Haydn’s. 

According to Schonfeld (Jahrbuch der Tonkwnst 
von Wien und Prag, 1796) the pianos of Schanz 
were weaker and sweeter than those of Walter ; 
the touch also easier, and the keyfall still less. 

But both Walter and Schanz were mere copyists 
of Stein. They made square pianos also in the 
* English ’ form, most likely imitations of the 
English instruments, which at that time had a 
very wide market. 

Paris was supplied chiefly with English pianos 
until S6bastien Erard made, in 1777, the flrst 
French one, a square, copied, according to 
Fetis, from one of English make. For some applied steel tension- bars above the strings to 
years he appears to have continued on these remedy the inequality. This experiment is 
lines ; indeed it was not till after he had been recorded in Messrs. Broadwood’s work-books 
driven to London, by the French Revolution, of that date, and the experiment was repeated 
and had gone back again — ^according to the in 1818, the metal bars being then four in 
same authority, in 1790— that he accomplished number in place of three. In Messrs. Broad- 
tho making of a grand piano. His London wood’s International Exhibition book, 1862, 
patent for such a piano was, however, dated p. 29, we learn that the mode of fixing these 
1794,^ and its action is allied to an early German bars was at first defective, the wood giving way 
action (not Schroeter’s model) improved upon to the thrust of the bars. It is certain that 
by Stein. Erard appears to have been early they did not use tension bars at this time 
bent upon constructing a grand action for him- constantly, for the grand piano which was pre- 
self, but while the perfecting of the Double sen ted to Beethoven by James and Thomas 
Action harp remained his chief problem, the Broadwood in 1817 had no tension bars, and, 
century went out with the English and Viennese moreover, only went up to c"" (six octaves C-C). 
actions pre-eminent ; the radical differences S6bastien Erard’s patent in 1808 (No. 3170) 
of which, and the effect of those differences on records an ingenious step towards a successful 
pianoforte-playing, Hummel, in his Pianoforte repetition action, viz. the ‘ double escapement ’ ; 
School, subsequently explained from his point and an improvement which afterwards proved 
of view. Extension of compass had now set to be of great importance, viz. the upward 
in. (See Keyboard.) bearing of the bridge next the tuning-pins by 

We have referred to the difficulty which pre- substituting for the pinned w’^ooden bridge, 
sented itself to Cristofori at the outset of the metal studs or agraffes drilled with holes for 
pianoforte, owing to the necessity of stringing the passage of the strings, and separately fixed 
with thicker wire than before, to resist the blow for each note. The same patent includes what 
of the hammers, and of strengthening the case is now known as the ‘ c61cste * piano pedal, in 
to boar the greater tension of the thicker strings, which the hammer strikes a piece of leather 
which forced him to shift the hitch-pins from (now always felt) interposed between it and 
the sound-board to a separate strong rail. The the strings. (See Pedal.) 
gap between the wrest-plank and the sound- A very important step in the enlargement 
board, through which the hammers of the and improvement of the square piano appears 
grand piano rose to strike the strings, was the to have been made in France by Petzold,* who 
first to be strengthened by metal, as a material in 1806, in the Paris Exhibition of the products 
at once stronger than wood and very economical of National Industry, exhibited a Square piano 
of space. This was effected by steel arches, with an extended sound-board, an improve* 
a contrivance which has remained in universal ment at first not much noticed, though after- 
employment, but of the author of which there wards developed with great success, and 
is no record. There are three in Stodart’s probably independently, by the CoUards and 
grand of 1788 previously referred to; no . nebwcht Petsold, born, according to F^tls, In 17B4, 

doubt earUer examples exist, and to know their •» 

1806 he Joined Pfeiffer In Paris, a connexion xrhich lasted till 1814. 

1 Enurd’s factory at Kensington, trith treee and orchard, VM According to Weleker. Petxold InTented the crank leTer action etnoi 
called tha * tnner'e hoepltal,’ bwog cemoie ftom London. tanoh need by different nakere. 


date is desirable. Sebroeter had suggested a 
transverse bar across the instrument ; but it 
is not known if the experiment was made at 
that time. The first real use of metal longi- 
tudinal bracing was suggested in 1799 by 
Joseph Smith (Patent 2345, London) ; it was 
to be under the sound-board and to replace the 
wooden braces, and thus provide space for the 
introduction of a mechanically-played tam- 
bourine ! But for the patent office we might 
not have known of Joseph Smith’s invention, 
as nothing came of it. The first to use iron 
or steel in the form of bracing or tension bars 
placed above the strings — a method now uni- 
versally adopted — was James Shudi Broad- 
wood, who, in 1804, having carried the compass 
of the grand piano up to found that the 
wrest-plank was so much weakened by this 
extension that the treble sank in pitch more 
rapidly than the rest of the instrument. 
Accordingly in 1808, in three grand pianos, he 
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Broadwoods of that time. Pape introduced the 
lever and notch principle of the English Grand 
action into the square piano action in 1817. 

The Upright Piano. — ^In the very first years 
of the 19th century an entirely new form 
of pianoforte was invented, the * Upright,* 
with the strings descending below the key* 
board. There had been upright harpsichords 
(see CLAYicyTHBRiUM and PLATE XIX.) 
and upright grands (the latter patented 
by John Landreth in 1787), but these were 
merely horizontal instruments turned up on 
end, with the necessary modification of the 
action to adapt it to the position. The 
oldest upright grand piano is at Brussels. 
It was made by Frcderici of Gera, in Saxony, 
in 1745. This was the very time when 
Silbormann was successfully reproducing the 
Florentine Cristofori’s pianofortes at Dresden, 
which were horizontal grand pianos. Frederici, 
however, made no use of Cristofori’s action. 
Neither did he avail himself of a model of 
Schroeter’s, said to be at that time known 
in Saxony. Victor Mahillon, who discovered 
the Frederici instrument and transferred it to 
the Museum at Brussels, derived the action 
from the German striking clocks, and with 
good reasons. Frederici is also credited with 
the invention of the square piano, an adapta- 
tion of the clavichord, in which Zumpe followed 
him. 

The earliest mention of an upright grand 
piano in Messrs. Broadwood’s books occurs in 
1789, when one ‘ in a cabinett case ’ was sold. 
It was, however, by another maker. The first 
upright grand piano made and sent out by this 
firm was to the same customer, in 1799. In 
1795 William Stodart had patented an upright 
grand pianoforte with a new mechanism, in the 
form of a bookcase.^ He gained a considerable 
reputation by, and sale for, this instrument. 
In 1800 Isaac Hawkins patented (No. 2446) a 
perpendicular pianoforte from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, descending to within a few inches of 
the floor, to give the instrument a more * con- 
venient and elegant shape than any heretofore 
made.’ The bold step of inverting the wrest- 
plank or tuning-pin block, which in the upright 
grand was at the bottom near the keys, but 
in the cabinet was at the top, was due to Isaac 
Hawkins, as in his specification we find his 
wrest-plank fixed diagonally in the sides of the 
case, the bass end near the top, 6 feet 3 inches 
high, to preserve length for the bass strings, 
the treble end lower 4 feet 3 inches from the 
bottom, leaving an angular space above which 
might be utihsed for bookshelves. His patent 
(taken out for his son, John Isaac Hawkins, 
the inventor,® who was at that time living at 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.) includes two other im- 
portant ideas ; the use of coiled strings for the 

1 William Southwell of Dublin patented an Qpri|d>t piano wKb 
llz ootaTee on Oct. 18, 1704. w. a. o. V. 

< Bee Hlpklaa’a EUtory cf tht Pimmfortt (1806), p. 111. 


bass, and a sostinente, obtained by reiteration of 
hammers set in motion by a roller. Hawkins’s 
piano, called a ‘ portable grand,’ was played 
upon in public at the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, in 1802. In 1802 Thomas Lou(i 
(Patent No. 2591) gave a diagonal shape to 
this upright piano by sloping the strings 
in an angular direction, portability being the 
* leading intention and feature.’ James Broad- 
wood claims® to have given a sketch for a 
cabinet piano in 1804 to William Southwell, 
who in 1807 patented (No. 3029) a damper 
action to the instrument there called by that 
name.* From this tall instrument the lower 
upright or ‘Cottage’ piano followed almost 
immediately. Robert Wornum ‘ the younger * 
patented (No. 3419) one diagonally strung in 
1811, and in 1813 made a vortical one, naming 
it ‘ Harmonic.’ In the year 1816 Ignace Pleyel, 
founder of the house of Pleyel, Wolff et Cie, 
employed Henry Pape, an ingenious mechan- 
ician, to organise the introduction of the con- 
struction of these instruments in Paris,® from 
which beginning arose the important manu- 
facture of French cottage pianos. William 
Frederick Collard, who about 1800 had 
with Muzio dementi taken up the business of 
Longman & Broderip, in 1811 essayed an 
oblique pianoforte (Patent No. 3481) by turning 
a square one * upwards on its side,’ William 
Southwell had patented a square thus turned 
up in 1798. Nearly all improvements in the 
pianoforte have been of slow and patient 
elaboration, the introduction of metal in 
framing, and Erard’s special action being 
prominent examples, Wornum ’s excellent 
cottage action was no exception to this general 
experience, for he did not complete it till 1828 
(Patent No. 6678). Camille Pleyel recognised 
its value, and through his intrcxluction it 
became generaUy used in France, so that at 
last it was known in England as the ‘ French ’ 
action. But Wornum’s merit os the inventor 
of this ‘ crank ’ action (the first idea of which 
is in the ‘ Upright Grand * of Landreth, 
patented 1787) needs now no vindication, anci 
Southwell’s * sticker ’ action, long the favourite 
in England, gave way before it. 

His piccolo piano, a low upright pianoforte, 
was introduced in 1829. The novelty consisted 
first in its small size, and then in the applica- 
tion of a new action invented by Robert 
Wornum and patented throe years before. 
Though the strings were placed vertically, the 
height of the piccolo piano did not exceed 40 
inches. The facile touch gained by the new 
mechanism soon attracted the attention of the 
musical public, and with its long-since-proved 
durability has made it a favourite model of 
action for manufacturers both here and abroad. 

• 8om» NoUtt, etc,, p. 9. 

* He had patented an * Irish damper action ’ In 1704, and made 

a eabinet piano as early as 1609. w. H. o. r. 

4 Pape, Bur Im IrnwnStotM, etc. ; Paris, 1845. 
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The * piccolo * was finished to stand out in the 
room away from the wall; its original price 
was 36 guineas. 

The Metal Frame. — ^We may now look back 
a hundred years, in the first half of which the 
pianoforte had really no independent existence 
as a keyed instrument ; but between 1770 and 
1820 we find the grand piano complete so far as 
its construction in wood permitted, and a con- 
stellation of remarkable players that included 
dementi and Russek, Cramer and Field, Hum- 
mel and Ries. Weber in Germany had initiated 
the Romantic school in pianoforte music ; 
Kalkbrenner in Paris was forwarding technical 
discipline ; and, above all, Beethoven, whose 
early eminence as a pianist has been to a large 
extent overshadowed by his sublime genius as a 
composer, was in the latter years of this epoch 
engaged in completing that series of master- 
pieces for the pianoforte that have not only 
enabled it to rival the orchestra in the wealth 
of its possessions, but have by their own im- 
mortality ensured it an existence as a musical 
instrument which no change of fashion can 
affect. The further development of technique, 
essential to the interpretation of Beethoven, 
attained perfection between 1820 and 1850, and 
was based upon conditions rendered possible 
by the introduction of iron as an essential con- 
stituent in the framing of grand pianos, and in 
a certain degree of that of the other kinds also. 
Gradation of power was the great desideratum 
of the player ; and the possibilities of this were 
intimately connected with the freedom of the 
wrist, which had previously been disallowed, 
and with the discovery, made almost instinct- 
ively, that to give elasticity to the fingers they 
should bo raised in order to descend, and not 
be drawn inwards as w^as the case with the 
Bach touch essential to the clavichord. (See 
PiANoroiiTE-PLAYiNQ.) This change of prac- 
tice involved a blow by the hammer which the 
indifferent Berlin wire of that time could not 
stand. Thicker wire produced greater strain 
on the framing which the wooden cases were 
not strong enough to resist. The use also of 
two metals in the stringing, brass and iron, led 
to unequal changes in the tuning, and another 
problem, * compensation,' received even more 
attention than ‘ resistance * had done. To 
solve this a young Scotch tuner, named Allen, 
employed at Stodart’s, set himself ; and soon 
succeeded in producing a complete and satis- 
factory upper framing of hollow tubes in com- 
bination with plates of iron and brass, bound 
together by stout wooden crossbars, the whole 
intended to bear the pull of the strings, and to 
meet, by give-and-take, the variations in the 
length of the wires, due to alteration of tem- 
perature. The patent (No. 4431) was taken 
out by William AUen and James Thom (who 
supplied the necessary technical knowledge of 
pianoforte-making) ; it is dated Jan. 16, 1820, 
VOL. IV 


and the exclusive right to use it was acquired 
by Messrs. Stodart to the great advantage of 
their business. The accompanying diagram of 
a Stodart pianoforte with Allen’s framing shows 
the aim and completeness 
of this remarkable inven- 
tion, from the inventor’s 
point of view. 

But tension soon asserted 
itself as more important 
than compensation, and a 
rigid counterpoise to it by 
means of metal still pre- 
sented itself as the prob- 
lem for solution to James 
Broadwood, who had, years 
before, initiated the idea; 
and we learn from Henry 
Fowler Broad- 




wood {The Times, 
May 10, 1861) that 
Samuel Herve, a 
workman em- 
ployed by his 
1 father, invented 
ill 1821 the fixed 
string - plate, in 
that year first applied to a square piano of Broad- 
wood’s. From 1822 -27 James Broadwood tried 


various combinations of the string-plate and 
iron bars, and in the latter year perman- 
ently adopted a system of solid metal bracing 
(Patent No. 5486). The iron bars, not having 
been patented, had been adopted by other 
makers, and in 1825 Pierre Erard had in his 
turn patented a means of fixing the iron bars to 
tile wooden braces beneath the sound-board by 
bolts passing through holes cut in the sound- 
board (Patent No. 5065). He had patented a 
system of fixed iron bars in Paris in 1822. He 
could not do so in London, being barred by 
Stodart’s (Thom and Allen’s) patent. Stodart 
refrained ^ from opposing the Broadwoods when 
James Shudi Broadwood took out his patent 
for string-plate and bars in 1827. There is no 
mention of a string-plate in this patent, but a 
proposition is made to strengthen the case by 
plating it with sheet iron, which, however, came 
to nothing. 

William AUen, who had invented Stodart’s 
compensating framing, did not rest satisfied 
with his first success, but invented, and in 1831 


patented (No. 6140), a cast-iron frame to com- 
bine string-plate, iron bars and wrest-plank in 
one casting. Wooden bars were let into the 
wrest-plank to receive the ordinary tuning- 
pins, which would not conveniently work in 
metal. This important invention did not find 
the acceptance which it deserved, and the com- 
pound metal and wood framing continued to be 
preferred in Europe under the idea that it was 


* Tb* wrttar hkd tldi tafonaattaa from Mr. Joaeph BIm, who 
diedlnlSSa. 
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beneficial to the tone. But Allen's proposal of 
one casting had been anticipated in America by 
Alpheus Babcock of Boston, Mass., who in 1826 
patented a cast-iron frame for a square piano. 
The object of this frame, like that of Allen's 
first patent, was compensation. It failed, but 
Babcock’s single casting laid the foundation of 
a system of construction which has been largely 
and successfully developed in America. Be- 
sides Allen and Babcock, who in those days of 
imperfect communication are hardly likely to 
have known of each other's attempts, ‘ Conrad 
Meyer of Philadelphia claims to have invented 
the metal frame in a single casting in 1832. 
Whether Meyer was aware of the previous 
efforts of Allen and Babcock or not, he has the 
merit of having made a good square piano on 
this plan of construction in 1833. The frame 
of it is represented below (Fig. 12). This in- 
strument, which the writer saw 
and tried at Paris in 1878, was 
exhibited when first made at 
the Franklin Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, and was sold; but 
Messrs. Meyer bought it back 
in 1867, and exhibited it in the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876, 
and again, as mentioned, in the 
Universal Exhibition of Paris in 
1878. Jonas Chickering of 
Boston in 1837 improved the 
single casting by including in 
it the pin-bridge and damper 
socket - rail, a construction 
which he patented in 1840. 

Chickering subsequently de- 
vised a complete frame for 
grand pianos in one casting, and 
exhibited two so made at the 
Great Exhibition of 1861. On 
the same occasion Lichtenthal 
of iSt. Petersburg exhibited two grand pianos 
‘ overstrung,* that is, with the longest bass 
spun-strings ® stretched obliquely over the 
longest unspun ones, a method which is now 
very well known and extensively adopted, but 
the advantages of which were formerly im- 
paired by inequality in the scale. The inven- 
tion of overstringing has had more than one 
claimant, amongst others the ingenious Henry 
Pape. We have found no earlier date for it 
than 1835, when Theobald Boehm, well known 
in connexion with the flute, contrived an 
overstrung square and an overstrung cottage 
piano, and had them made in London by 
Gerock of Comhill. In the next year, 1836, 
John Godwin patented (No. 7021) overstrung 
square and cottage pianos. Whether he ac- 
quired Boehm's invention or not, we do not 
l^ow. 

Great use of iron was made by Dr. Steward 

1 See HlpUna'a PUnw)/ort», p, 16. 

t ' Span, or ovenpun, stiingi ’ are rarronndad with u extomal 
soil of fine Wirt, to Md to tbeir weight nod power of tone. 


of Handsworth, near Birmingham, in a novel up- 
right pianoforte which he called the ‘ Euphoni- 
con,' and brought out in London in 1844. His 
patent (No. 9023), which is dated July 1841, 
includes a complete metal framing, and separate 
sound-boards, three in number. The instru- 
ments were of elegant appearance, and the long 
strings, in harp-like form, were exposed to view.® 
Though unsuccessful, the Euphonicon should 
not be forgotten. There is one in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, in the musical instrument 
collection. 

To return to America. In 1853 Jonas 
Chickering combined the overstringing with a 
metal frame in one casting, in a square piano 
which ho did not live to see completed, but 
which was finished by his sons. This com- 
bination was taken up by Messrs. Steiiiway & 
Sons of New York, and further improved in 
1869 by the addition of an ‘ agraffe * (or metal 
stud) bridge ; they then, by dividing the over- 
stringing into two crossings, produced a double 
overstrung scale. In the same year this firm 
patented in America a grand piano with fan- 
shaped overstrung scale in one casting, a dia- 
gram of which will show the arrangement of 
ironwork and bridges (Fig. 13). This system 



was adopted by some of the foremost makers 
in Germany. 

Henry Fowler Broadwood's special concert- 
grand iron framing, with diagonal tension-bar 
and transverse suspension -bar (Fig. 14), was 
invented by him in 1847, and used by the 
firm until 1896. The barless frame* was then 

• In the harp ihape Dr. Steward had been antlotpated br UnaMird 
of LauMinne. We have Mwa a piano no made by him In 1619. 

* Invented by Henry John Shud! Broadwood, eon of H. F 
Broad wood. 
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adopted by the Broadwood firm. Henry 
l^^owler Broadwood objected to single castings, 
preferring a combination of cast and wrought 
iron, wedged up at the points of abutment^ 
into a thoroughly solid structure. His plan 
gets rid of some of the iron bars, which he 
believed to be more or less inimical to carrying 
and equality of tone. The difference between 
this and his father's or Erard’s scale is great ; 
and it only approaches the American — which 
it preceded in grand pianos — ^in the fact that 
the framing is inde|)endent of the wooden struc- 
ture of the instrument. A comparison of the 
diagram (Fig, 14) with Steinway’s (Fig. 13) 
makes this difference obvious (the diagonal bar 
is lettered the suspension- bar t). 
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The modem pianoforte frame* is made of 
cast iron or steel with or without an arrange- 
ment of intermediate struts. Its purpose is 
to take the major portion of the load due to 
the tension of the strings which are attached 
to it by hitch pins. It occupies a position 
overlaying the sound-board and Wkest-plank 

In its present form it developed from a flat 
string plate which was made of cast or wrought 
iron attached by screws to the wooden frame- 
work of a grand or upright piano. Formerly 
the string plate and the wrest-plank were the 
two limits of the string length, the whole of the 
string tension being taken up by the wooden 
framework or bracing of the piano, which was 
therefore made extremely heavy to withstand 
this load. In modem pianos the metal frame 
is arranged to bear against the wrest-plank to 
take the load due to the tension on the wrest- 
pins, whilst the strings are attached to the 
fcame only at one end. The frame is in its 
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turn bolted round its edge to the wooden 
bracings of the pianoforte. 

The object of the intermediate bars on the 



Fio. 15. 

I frame which run directly over the strings is 
for extra strength. These intermediate bars 



Pio. 16. 


may be entirely dispensed with by careful 
design of the side members of the frame, as 
has been carried out in the Broadwood BarleeP 


> lBfomuitlo& from Mr. L. A, Broadwood. 
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Frame, with the consequent advantage of 
obtaining an unbroken arrangement of strings 
and greater equalness of tone throughout the 
scale. The two preceding diagrams show the 
Broadwood Barless (Fig. 15) and the modem 
Steinway (Fig. 16) frames. 

The Modern Action. — Wq have seen the 
steps first taken by Sdbastien Erard towards 
the attainment of double escapement, whereby 
power is regained over the hammer before the 
key returns to its equilibrium. He had grown 
old before the full accomplishment of his 
idea, and his famous ‘ Repetition action ’ was 
patented in London in 1821 (Patent No. 4631) 
by Pierre Erard, his nephew. The action is 
shown in this diagram (f^g. 17). 


and Kind (under Broadwood’s patronage at 
different times), Collard, Hopkinson and 
Brinsmead in London. Other repetition 
actions are the simplified copies of Erard’s used 
by Hbrz in Paris and by Steinway in New 
York, the latter subsequently adopted by Bech- 
STEIN of Berlin, in place of Kriegclstein’s. The 
leader in this was John Henry Cary, who in 
1853 invented a simple contrivance for repeti- 
tion on all pianos, which, although neglected 
for years, was repatented and disputed over bj 
others, and has slowly made its way. It is well 
known not only in upright pianos but in hori- 
zontal grands, where it is used with the old 
Enghsh action and competes successfully with 
the Erard action proper. Cary’s patent (No. 



FIG. 17. 


e i0 the key ; d is a pilot, centred at dd to riv-e the blow, by meaiiR of a carrier, «, boIdInR the hopper, which delivers the blow to 
the hammer, o, by the thrust of the hopper, which eecapes by forward movement after contact with a projection from the tiammer covered 
with leather, answering to the notch of the English action. ' This escapement is controlUd at z ; a double spring, t I, pushes up a hinged 
lever, ee, the rise of which Ir checked at and causes the second or double escapement , a little stirrup at the shoulder of the hammer, 
known as the ‘ repetition,' pressing down ee at the point, and by this depression permitting g to go back into its place, and be readv for a 
second blow, before the key has been materially raised. The check, p, is in this action not behind the hammer, but before it, fixed into 
the carrier, e, which also, as the key is put down, brings down the under damper. 


Although at once adopted by Hummel and 
other pianists of note, including Liszt, then a 
boy, Erard’s action was slow to obtain recog- 
nition. It did not gain a satisfactory position 
until Thalberg, after 1830, had identified his 
admirable playing with its specialities. In 
1835 Pierre Erard obtained an extension of his 
patent on the ground of the loss sustained in 
working it. Then * repetition ’ became the 
pianoforte-maker’s dominant idea in this 
country and elsewhere, each according to his 
knowledge and ability contriving a repetition 
action to call his own, though generally a 
modification of an existing one. Names that 
have come pro- 
minently for- 

ward in con- ' _ 

nexion with these * — pr — — 

experiments are I i* ~~i 

Bluthnbr in 


2283) is preserved at the Patent Office, Here 
simplicity is justified by the result. The 
following sketch^ of a modem (1926) grand 
action (Fig. 18) must servo to complete tho 
account of these developments. 



Germany, PlB- «, hammer head ; h. hammer shaak and butt ; e, repetition lever ; d, lack { s, set-ofl button : f, capstan 

YEL and Kriegel- repetition spring ; h, check bead and wire ; i, Auasn body ; k, damper wire ; I, damper heed : m, key 

stein in Paris, Southwell the younger, Ramsay | f Kindly •wpUMbyli^ie.'u^^ Brooke, Ltdl 
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Further improvement of the square piano, in 
);he application of metal to resist tension, etc., 
followed closely upon that of the grand ; and 
in America the square outstripped the grand 
by being first experimented on for the iron 
framing, the cross stringing, etc., which, 
through the talent and energy of the Meyers, 
Ohickerings and Steinways, have given a dis- 
tinctive character to the American manufac- 
ture. The Americans brought their squares 
almost to the size and power of their grands ; 
and with the same tendency as in Europe, to 
their being superseded entirely by the smaller 
grands and uprights. 

Expeiuments and Modifications. — Beyond 
the broad summary of inventions in instru- 
ment and action which we have sketched, 
it is impracticable in our space to go further 
into detail ; it would, moreover, be a task of 
great difficulty, owing to the multiplicity of 
facts needing to be sifted, and the fact that a 
writer on this subject must always be influenced 
by education in taste and use. Wo may, how- 
ever, be permitted to refer to the services of 
James Stewart (particularly in connexion with 
Messrs. Collard’s pianos) and to Henry Pape of 
Paris, who tried more ingenious experiments 
in pianofortes than any other maker, although 
the majority of them are of doubtful utility. 
It is to him that we owe the use of felt for 
hammers (much improved, however, by H. F. 
Broadwood, who first substituted sheep’s wool 
for Pape’s rabbit’s hair). William Stodart 
invented a continuous bridge for upward bear- 
ing in 1822 ; and the ‘ harmonic bar ’ in the 
treble, as a bar of alternating pressure has been 
called, from the peculiar timbre obtained by its 
usc,^ was the invention of Pierre Erard about 
1838, according to Dr. Paul. The main object 
of this bar was to consolidate the wrest-plank 
in the treble, a screw tapped into the plank and 
drawing it upwards alternating with a screw 
tapped in the bar pressing it downwards. In 
1843 A. Bord of Paris invented a different bar 
independent of the wrest-plank, which served 
as a bridge of upward bearing and abolished 
the treble wrest-plank bridge. From its sim- 
plicity and cheapness this has found favour, 
with some modifications, in Germany (whore it 
is known as the Capo tEusto, or d’ astro, bar) 
and elsewhere.* There was a revival of W. F. 
Oollard’s idea, patented in 1821, of utilising the 
back draught of the wires, between the belly 
bridge and the hitch-pins, for sympathetic 
vibration, by means of what he called (Patent 
No. 4542) a ‘ bridge of reverberation.’ This 
reappears, in idea, in Steinway’s ‘ Duplex 
Scalo ’ ; but BlUthner of Leipzig has gone 
further in employing independent sympathetic 
strings of half length in his * Aliquot ’ piano. 

1 In the original application of thb Invention a third sorew 
pressed upon the bridge. 

* The Capo tasto bar reoaOa Schroeter'e ' Widentandseiaen,* but 
was not taken from It. 


By this he adds the octave harmonic throughout 
three octaves, and thus produces something of 
the shifting soft pedal timbre ; the forte or 
damper pedal in the ordinary pianoforte is, 
however, an incomparably more efficient flood* 
gate to these sympathetic or, more properly, 
.^olian reinforcements. In the 20th century 
we have the Emanuel Moor Duplex Coupler, 
a piano with an ingenious double keyboard 
(the upper keyboard an octave higher than the 
lower one) and various other contrivances, 
which, however, change not only the construc- 
tion but the technique of performance so funda- 
mentally as to place it in a category by itself. 

AnotW invention we have to mention con- 
cerns the pedals, and is due to M. Montal, a 
blind Parisian pianoforte-maker, who, in 1862, 
exhibited in London (1) a ‘ p6dale d’oxpression,’ 
diminishing the range of the hammers instead 
of shifting them, an expedient now employed 
by American and German makers, and (2) a 
‘ p4dale de prolongement,’ a third pedal, by 
using which a note or notes pressed down before 
the pedal is applied may be prolonged after the 
fingers have quitted the keys.® This pedal has 
been of late years reintroduced in Paris, Stutb 
gart and New York. Reference to Pedal will 
show the radical change that took place be- 
tween 1830 and 1850 in ‘ instrumenting ’ the 
pianoforte, giving it what we may call colour of 
tone, divined by Beethoven, and perfected by 
Chopin and Liszt, By these parallel advances 
in technique and instrument the masterpieces 
composed for the pianoforte by Beethoven have 
since 1860 found their fullest exposition. 

Among structural changes the Gladiator 
sound-board should be mentioned. It was 
invented by Albert Schultz (late director of 
the piano factory of Ritmiiller & Sons of 
Gottingen). Her© are two solid slabs of wood, 
with grain of opposed direction to give the 
required tension; with a thinning round the 
edge to facilitate promptness of speech. We are 
still feeling our way towards an accurate com- 
prehension and statement of reinforcement and 
resonance. 

The great extension of the modern compass 
acts unfavourably on the instrument and in- 
creases the inconvenience of the grand piano as 
an article of furniture in these days of limited 
space. From A^, to c'"", seven octaves and 
a minor third, is usual. Bosendorfer of Vienna 
introduced an extreme compass of eight octavos 
(F^^-e""'). The classical repertory, including 
Schumann and Chopin, requires no more than 
six octaves and a fourth. 

Attention, too, has been given to the touch, to 
make it less tiring for the pianist; especially since 
Anton Rubinstein (about 1886) went through 
the feat (for which he travelled without a note 

< From tbe report of M. F^tte on the Paris Exhibition of 185&. it 
appears that the first Idea of this pedal had oeeurred to Xavier 
Boisselot of Uarseillea, who had shown in the * Exposition Nationals, ‘ 
1844, a pli^ * 4 soiia souteaus 4 toIobM/ 
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of music) of seven historical concerts» played 
consecutively in the great music centres of 
Europe, and for which a light touch was indis- 
pensable, even to this stupendous player. 

In the competition for power the pianoforte 
makers had been gradually increasing the 
weight of touch to be overcome by the ^ger, 
until to obtain the lightest pianissimo from 
middle C at the front edge of the key from 
3 to 4 ounces was a not uncommon 
weight. The Broadwood piano used by Chopin 
in 1848 (for his recitals in London and Man- 
chester), which remains unaltered, shows the 
resistance he required : the middle C stands at 
2^ ounces, and to that weight pianoforte-makers 
have returned ; regarding 2| ounces for the 
front of the key of middle C, for the faintest 
pianissimo, as permissible : but 2^ is prefer- 
able, owing to the difference in the weight of 
the hammer ; the touch for the bass will always 
be rather heavier — the treble, rather lighter. 

The balance of the black keys is adjusted to 
the weight of the white ; but as the player 
attacks the key farther back, the balance is 
shortened, and the weight proportionately 
increased. 

The calculation of the power expended by a 
pianist in a performance of what is called a 
recital, extending over an hour and a half of 
almost continuous playing, would show an 
astonishing aggregate. 

The increase of tension, which in 1862 had 
been determined at most as some sixteen tons 
for a concert grand, has reached a record in 
recent years of thirty tons. The result is the 
gain of a aoatinente unknown to Beethoven or 
Schumann or Chopin, with an improved stand- 
ing in tune in well-made instruments due to the 
intensified elasticity of the wire and in over- 
strung models the equipoise of stress condi- 
tioned by the more favourable position of the 
bass and treble string departments respectively. 

A table of dates, down to the mid^e of the 
19th century, will be found a useful conclusion 
to this article. The various experiments in 
detail of more recent date are too numerous for 
record. 


1698 

1610 


1721 

1726 


1746 

1747 


Piano e Forte. Name of a keyed Inatniment at Vodena. 

A piano of foor ocUve*, no dampers, small hammers 
shaped like a dulcimer. Owned by M. Savoye, Parts, 
1920. _ 

Crtstofori had made four pianofortes in Floreaoe. 

Marius submitted models of pianofortes to the Acade m y 
In Parts. 

Bchroeter submitted two models of pianoforte actions 
to the court at Dresden. 

Qottfried Sllbermonn. of Freiberg, showed two piano- 
fortes to John Sebastian Bach. 

Crlstofori died. 

Bchroeter wrote to Mlzler, claiming to have Inrented 
the pianoforte. 

An upright grand pianoforte Invented and made by 
Domenico del Mela da Oagllano, with a apeclal action, 
not copied from Crtstofori, though with some simi- 
larity In the butt, and not at all like Fr^eriei's, 
which originated the ' eticker ‘ principle,* 

Christian Ernst Frederlcl, of aeta, invented upright 
grand, 

J. 8. Bach played on a SUbermana pianoforte before 
Frederick the Great. 

Gtottfried Silbermann died. 

Frederid, of Oera, made the flnt square plaoofWie. 


1 B«port«d to A. J. BipUna oy Signor Cesare Poaaiodil* 


1759 

1762 

1764 


1768 

1770 

1771 


1777 

1777 

1777 

1780 

1780 

1782 

1783 

1786 

1787 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1794 

1794 

1794 

1706 

1798 

1800 

1800 


1802 

1807 

1808 


1827 

1831 

1833 

1836 

1838 

1840 

1848 

1647 

1661 

1861 

1868 

1864 

1869 

1862 


John Christian Bach eame to London. ! 

Date of oldest Znmpe square piano known.* I 

Bchroeter published In Harpurg’s work bis elalm to 
have Invented the pianoforte. 

A ‘ new Instrument called Piano Forte * snnounoed at 
Covent Garden. 

J. G. Bach played a solo on the pianoforte In London. 

Muxlo Clement! composed pl..no{orte music. 

Baokert eahiblted his invention. * original Forte Piano.’ 
at the Thatched House in London.* 

The pianist J. 8. Bchroeter (not the organist) came to 
London. 

Backen about this time Invented the English direct action. 

A grand piano, by Amerlcus Backers, was at Pistols In 
1897, where It was wrongly described as dated ' 1713.' 

John Broadwood made a Zumpe model square piano.* 

Kirkman's first record of a square piano (see Vol. HI. 
p. 27). 

Mozart played on Stein’s planofortee at Augsburg. 

Stodart adopted the name * grand ’ pianolorte. 

Beb. Erard made the first square piano in France. 

John Broadwood reconstructed the square piano. 

Kirkman'a record of a grand piano (see Voi. III. p. 27) 

Mozart and Clement! played upon the pianoforte before 
the Emperor at Vienna. 

John Broadwood patented loud and soft pedals. 


John Broadwood about this time made 'a new scale 
grand piano, dividing the curved bridge. 

Stein, of Augsburg, Invented a soft pedal with ahlfting 
action. 

John Broadwood made the lint piano with five and a 
hall octaves. 

William Southwell invented the * Irish ’ damper. 

Andreaa Htrelcher perfected the Viennese grand action. 

John Broadwood made the first niano wiUi six octaves. 

Beb. Erard made his fiist gram piano In J’urls. 


c Hawkins patented on upright pianoforte for h 
n Dr. John Isaac Hawkins, of Bordertown, Ne 
Jersey, U.S.A. 

Thomas Loud patented a diagonal upright pianoforte. 

William Southwell patented the cabinet pianoforte. 

James Broadwood first applied iron ban to a grand 
piano. 

Beb. Erard patented the upward bearing and the 
' cdleste ' pedal. 

Robert Womum made the first cottage pianoforte. 

William Allen Invented and brought out at Stodart’s 
a compensating grand piano with metal tubes and 
plates. 

Beb. Erard patented his double escapement action. 

B. Herve Invented the fixed strhig-plale (brought out 
at Broadwood ’8). 

James Broadwood adapted Iron bars to the string-plate. 

Liszt came out In Farts on an Erard grand piano. 
Seven octaves, C-C. 

P. Erard patented bolts to iron bars 

Alphaeus Babcock patented in America a cast-iron 
frame square piano. 

R. Womum patented the crank action, improved 1828. 

James Broadwood patented Iron bars and string-plate 
combined In a grand piano. 

James Stewart patented stringing wlthont ' eyes ' to 
the strings (in Messrs, ('ollara’s pianos). 

W. Allen patented In Loudon a complete caat-lron 
frame piano. 

Conrad Mever patented in America a cast-iron frame 
square pumo. 

Boehm had overstrung pianos made in London. 

F. Erard introduced the ' Harmonic bar.’ 

Jonas Cblckering patented In America a cast-iron 
frame with damper socket (square piano). 

A. Bord, of Paris, invented the ‘ Capo tasto ' bar. 

H P. Broadwood invented his ’ iron grand pianoforte. 

Jonas Cbickerlng exhibited in London grand pianos 
with frames in one casting. 

Llchtenthal, of St. Petersburg, exhibited in London 
overstrung grand pianos. 

Cbickerlng A Son combined cast frame and over-string- 
ing In a square piano. 

H. wdlfd, of Paris, invented an iron wrest-plank with 
mechanical acrew-plns. 

Btelnway A Sons patented in America a cast frame 
overatrung grand piano, and double overstrung 
■quare piano. 

Mental, of Parte, exhibited in London a third pedal for 
trolonging sounds after the fingers have quitted the 




proloni 

keys. 


A. J. H. ; rev. with addns. from the author’s 
notes supplie'd by B. J. h*., information 
from Mr. L. A. Broadwood and others 
as mentioned in footnotes. 
PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. The art of 
playing the pianoforte, as distinguished from 
the earlier instruments with keys and strings, 

1 F4tls eays that he began hliitadiei on a Zumpe FF. of this dAto 
IJUpcrt «/ Me Ortat JBxMbMon, 1861.) 

• a F. Pohl. Jfoaerf un4 Boydn in Union, p. ISR 
4 In the poasesslon of the firm. 
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consisted largely at first in the task of uniting | 
the special characteristics of the two older in* 
struments. On the clavichord, the notes could 
be varied in force and emphasis by the pressure 
of the finger, the parts of a fugue could be 
clearly differentiate, and deep expression 
could be conveyed. ‘But the * disembodied 
spirit,* to which its tone has often been com- 
pared, was incapable of speaking to more than 
two or three hearers at once, so exceedingly 
attenuated was the tone of the instrument; 
and in very staccato passages there is little of 
the sparkling brilliance of the harpsichord. On 
the harpsichord the most perfect staccato was 
easily obtained, and as the touch was unalter- 
able, there was absolute evenness of tone as 
long as no mechanical change was made. All 
dynamic changes must be made, as in playing 
the organ, by the application of some mechan- 
ical device, never by the finger. Harpsichord 
players, accustomed to use the swell pedal in 
order to increase the sound, would naturally 
and readily make use of the far easier resources 
that were provided in the piano, with its in- 
finitely varying degrees of tone. The possibility 
of getting increase of tone by pressure of the 
finger, a pressure that could be applied to any 
single note or chord, made it no longer necessary 
to overload the music with those ornaments by 
which the older composers had obtained a kind 
of spurious emphasis from the harpsichord. 
Thus the pattern of the melodies naturally 
became simpler, and more was left to the player 
in the way of bringing out the salient features 
of the melody. C. P. E, Bach led the readers 
of his Vermch vber die tvahre Art dad Clavier zu 
spielen to aim at the cultivation of a real 
oantabile stylo, and seems to have been the first 
to speak of ' singing ’ on the keyed instrument. 
In his works we find innumerable instances of 
a melody played simultaneously with its sub- 
ordinate accompaniment, a musical effect which 
was only possible on the harpsichord when two 
manuals were employed. The pianoforte soon 
began to acquire special ornaments of its own ; 
in Haydn *s famous variations in F minor, the 
arpeggio figure in the major part of the theme 
implies gradation of tone as an essential fea- 
ture, and this is one of the earliest compositions 
which could not be played with any degree of 
success on the harpsichord. On the other 
hand, Mozart’s fantasia in C minor includes no 
effect that cannot be realised on the earlier 
instrument, and even the earliest sonatas of 
Beethoven can be performed satisfactorily on 
the harpsichord. 

In the earliest days of technique, when only 
the three long fingers of the hand were usually 
employed (see Fingebino, Vol. II. p. 236), a 
gliding touch was aimed at, and this gentle 
pressure suited the clavichord perfectly. With 
the development of the harpsichord it became 
neoessaxy to acquire a crisper touch, for all 


notes, even those played with legato effect, 
must be taken up sharply, or the quill would 
not be in a position to pluck its string again. 
Sebastian Bach’s fingers are said to have * bent 
over the keyboard in such a manner that they 
stood with their points in a downward, vertical 
line, each finger at every moment ready for 
action. In taking a finger off a key, he drew 
it gently inwards, only moving the end joint.* 
The thumb was, as it were, set at liberty, so that 
it was now recognised as a practical member 
of the hand, instead of a useless appendage, 
which it seems to have been considered in earlier 
ages. It could be used in the natural position, 
but it was forbidden to pass it under the other 
fingers unless it was absolutely necessary. At 
the same time, great laxity was permitted in 
part-playing, where the interweaving of the 
different voices often makes it necessary not 
only for the thumb, but for the other fingers, 
to pass over or under the rest. 

In the early pianos, the cantabile touch 
which again seemed desirable was best obtained 
by a smooth progression, such as was insisted on 
by Emanuel Bach, who allowed the passage of 
the second finger over the third. Both Cramer 
and Clementi devoted their main attention, so 
far as regarded technique, to the attainment of 
perfect evenness in all the fingers, substituting, 
in fact, a living for a mechanical equality of 
tone. In dementi’s famous ‘ Gradus ’ there is 
hardly any other point striven after than com- 
plete equality of tone, combined with velocity, 
and the power of giving due importance to the 
melody as distinguished from the accompani- 
ment. The author’s boldness of invention is 
in structural form rather than technical innova- 
tion, and it was enough for him that the player 
should possess ten exactly evenly balanced 
fingers, and should be able to give due emphasis 
to prominent parts. Of course the difficulty of 
many of the studies is considerable, but a 
player, perfectly equipped in the school of 
Clementi, would often find himself at a loss in 
playing Beethoven, and would have to acquire 
new powers for an adequate presentation of 
the music of Schumann or Chopin. It was 
Clementi who started that system of strengthen- 
ing the weak fingers of the hand by holding 
down some of the fingers while playing repeated 
notes with the others. From Kalkbrenner’a 
merely mechanical plan of keeping down four 
adjacent notes while one finger is actively 
exercised, to some of Brahms’s 61 ‘ Gbungen,* 
this system has never failed to commend itself 
to students of technique ; but there is a danger 
in its use, for the force necessary to work the 
weak finger may be got by a kind of muscular 
reaction from the fingers that are pressing down 
the held notes, rather than from the weak 
finger itself ; a far better form of the exercise is 
to lay the fingers in repose upon the keys, and, 
while the single finger is playing its repeated 
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notes, to watch that the other fingers never 
leave their keys, and never depress them. 

The divergence of styles between the 
* Vienna ’ school (that of Mozart) and that of 
dementi was in part caused by the differ- 
ence in the make of the pianos employed. 
The Viennese action had a remarkably easy 
mechanism, and was best suited to a rapid style 
and to the execution of arpeggios. The ‘ Eng- 
lish * pianos preferred by Clementi — ^to whom 
many of the most important improvements in 
them were due — were more sonorous in tone, 
the hammer had a deeper fall, and it was 
altogether better adapted to the larger forms 
of music and to brilliant execution. 

Neither in Cramer nor Clementi is great 
force required ; the hand is never raised to an 
excessive height, or brought down upon the 
keys with any such power as was required in 
the subsequent period of technique. The use 
of the sustaining pedal, too, was comparatively 
rare with them, and they and their contempor- 
aries were fully conscious of the loss of clear- 
ness caused by its excessive use. They, like all 
the older masters, were very particular as to 
the position of the performer’s body. The old 
German writers, such as C. P. E. Bach, Marpurg, 
Turk and others, recommended the player to 
sit exactly in the middle of the keyboard. 
Dussek inclined a little to the left, because of 
the difficulty of giving action and power to the 
left hand ; while Kalkbrenner, having regard to 
the extension of the instrument in an upward 
direction, took up his seat a little to the right 
of the middle. In the matter of the position 
of the hand there were many different theories, 
even in the earlier days ; Clementi was of 
opinion that the upper part of the hand, from 
the knuckles to the wrist, should present such 
a surface that a piece of money might be placed 
there, to prove that the fingers alone were 
engaged in the execution. Dussek directs that 
the hands should lean rather towards the 
thumbs, so that the third and fourth fingers 
may not be placed too much sideways ; and 
Hummel says they should lean rather to the 
outside, so as to give the thumb more liberty 
on the black keys when required. Kalkbrenner, 
again, was an advocate of playing octaves or 
sixths with a loose wrist, whilst Moscheles 
kept the forearm and wrist quite stiff, in order 
to gain lightness and facility. F6tis, in his 
introduction to the Mithode dea mithodea, 
points out the danger of a tired wrist becoming 
so enfeebled as to cause the hand to form 
an angle with the arm, and thus to clog the 
articulations of the fingers. Hummel recom- 
mended the hand to be placed so that the 
thumb and little finger formed a line parallel 
to that of the keyboard, and stated that Mozart 
held his hands in this way. All these authorities 
agree as to the general rule that the elbows 
should be slightly in advance of the body, and 


that from the elbow to the second joint of the 
fingers should be a level, horizontal line. 

In regard to fingering, the masters of the first 
period were divided as to whether fingering 
should or should not be what is called * sym- 
metrical * ; that is to say, whether a fingering 
adopted for a figure ascending on each degree 
of the scale should bo repeated exactly all the 
way up, regardless of black notes, or whether 
the rule that the thumb should never be placed 
on black notes was to hold good. Dussek was 
a great stickler for this rule, which of course 
increases the difSculty of making certain of the 
repetitions, as against the freer way of putting 
the same fingers on the corresponding notes 
wherever they occur. Dussek even went so far 
as to direct that in certain passages where the 
same figure is repeated in a higher octave than 
that in which it started, a different fingering 
should be employed, instead of devising some 
method which should at least allow the sym- 
metrical use of the same fingers on the same 
notes. 

The Vienna school, with its strong tendency 
towards superficiality, reached its climax in 
Hummel, who, deriving his method from 
Mozart, made all kinds of technical discoveries 
(see Vol. 11. pp. 681-2), some of which were 
considered hardly legitimate by the more con- 
servative teachers of his time. His method, 
or ‘ Pianoforte School,’ was in some sort the 
basis of that of Czerny, whose system was 
calculated to give the pupil the utmost velocity, 
smoothness and brilliance ; Mosoheles carried 
on technique to a point slightly more advanced, 
but both he and Hummel can be disregarded 
by the student of modern pianoforte-playing. 

With the ever-increasing admiration for the 
music of Beethoven, the aims of the technical 
experts were turned in the direction of sonority 
rather than elegance or velocity of execution. 
He himself, with his splendid equipment as a 
performer, was said to have given the piano- 
forte a soul, and ever greater and greater were 
the demands he made upon the instrument. 
From the desire on the part of performers to 
excel in the public interpretation of his works, 
arose, beyond question, the tendency towards 
a merely muscular force, and, as a result, a great 
increase in the resisting power of the piano- 
forte. With him, and with the best of those 
that came after him, technique was regarded as 
means to an end, not as the end in itself. 
Weber, with his bold treatment of the left 
hand, his love of widespread chords, and 
Schubert, whose technique, though occasionally 
showing the influence of the superficial Viennese 
school, yet follows Beethoven in his happiest 
moments, each added something to the re- 
sources of the instrument, though neither made 
any special study of technique nor published 
any ‘ method.’ 

Thalberg’s wonderful power of singing on the 
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pianoforte is historioally interesting as having so 
much impressed Mendelssohn as to incite him to 
imitate it, and it is at least possible that not only 
the E minor prelude, where a favourite device of 
Thalberg’s is deliberately imitated, but a great 
number of the ‘Songs without Words’ were more 
or less consciously influenced by Thalberg’s 
ideal cantabile. Concerning Mendelssohn’s own 
technique, see Vol. III. pp. 422, 423. 

Before following the main stream of technical 
development from the requirements of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas to the achievements of Liszt 
and his followers, we must consider in the next 
place the works of Schumann and Chopin, both 
of whom realised, as none of their predecessors 
had done, the artistic value of that evanescent 
tone of the piano which was at first considered 
the chief defect of the instrument. Both 
turned the sustaining pedal to richer account, 
and got now effects from its use ; and both 
loved a dreamy, poetical, indefinite form of 
melody, and a style of ornamentation to which 
the word ‘ ethereal ’ is suitably applied. Schu- 
mann’s own experiments, made in order to 
obtain absolute equality of the fingers, resulted 
in an injury that prevented his playing in 
public, BO that for his own technique we must 
depend upon his compositions and upon the 
pla 3 ring of his illustrious wife. It is evident 
that her wonderful sonorit}^ of tone, the ex- 
quisite gradation of her touch, and the quiet 
biillianco of her playing in ornamental passages 
were the practical realisation of Schumann’s 
own ideals ; and if all his little innovations in 
the way of technique (such as those at the 
close of the * Papillons,’ the end of the piece 
called ‘ Paganini,’ in the ‘ Carnaval,’ and other 
places) ha ve not been accepted as part of the 
regular repertory of technical devices, yet 
enough was left to enrich the resources of the 
instrument very materially. Like the older 
players, Clara Schumann sat on a compara- 
tively low seat, kept the forearm perfectly 
horizontal, and got the tone purely by pressure 
of the finger, not by anything that could be 
called a ‘ blow ’ on the key. 

One peculiarity in the technique of Chopin 
may be usefully studied by comparing his work 
with that of John Field, to which in form and 
style it owes so much. The passages of em- 
broidery in which both delight require, in 
Field’s case, that perfect equality of finger at 
which, as we have seen, the earlier writers 
aimed ; in Chopin, the essential weakness of 
the human hand is turned to beautiful account, 
for his passages are often devised in such a 
manner that the weak finger of the hands has 
to play the note which is to be comparatively 
unimportant. In the concertos and studies the 
natural conformation of the hand is kept before 
the composer’s eye, and, as a consequence, his 
difi&cultiesare always of a kind that is grateful to 
Uie player, however intricate they may sound. 


Liszt’s technique seemed to embrace every 
merit that was characteristic of all his prede- 
cessors, and while he proceeded mainly along 
the lines laid down by Chopin, he translated, 
one may almost say, Chopin ’s technique— which, 
like his quiet style of playing, was after aU 
only thoroughly effective in a comparatively 
small room — ^into a language fit for the largest 
concert-halls. Schumann and Chopin had the 
quality that is called ‘ intimacy ’ ; and it some- 
times seems as if many of their most individual 
works could only be properly interpreted to a 
very small circle of sympathetic hearers ; with 
Liszt everything was brilliant, showy, surpris- 
ing and eminently for the public. In point 
of technique, he used, or allowed his pupils to 
use, a far higher seat than had been generally 
used before, so that the forearm, instead of 
being held horizontally, sloped down towards 
the hand. This gave, beyond any doubt, a 
great increase of force to the blow upon the 
keys ; and in Liszt’s own hands tone was never 
sacrificed to power, nor was it ever poi^sible to 
say that ho went beyond the limits of musical 
beauty even in the loudest passages. IStill he 
undoubtedly did institute the methods of ob- 
taining great tone, which afterwards were so 
misused by many of his pupils; he carried 
further the principle of turning the inherent 
weakness of the hand into a beauty, and if it is 
true of Chopin, it b ten times truer of Liszt, 
that his passages sound far harder than they 
are. He exhausted the possibilities of the 
keyboard in many directions, end carried to an 
extreme point such devices as that which is 
sometimes called ‘ blind octaves,’ a device 
which is hardly a compliment to the musical 
sense of the average hearer. It can be made 
less objectionable than it b by nature, if care 
is taken to make the thumbs more prominent 
than the outsides of the octaves, but it must 
always sound rather a makeshift, and to intro 
duce it into the works of the older composers 
b surely nothing short of blasphemy. 



The sustaining pedal, which in the hands of 
Schumann and Chopin b used very often as if 
it were a veil enfolding their melodies in a 
luminous haze, is frequently used by Lbzt as 
a means of setting the hands free for other 
things ; and a special kind of brilliance was 
attained by him in rapid ornamental passages 
in the higher octaves of the piano, by holding 
the fingers almost stiffly, and not allowing them 
to move with much independence, and by 
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throwing the hand» as it were, at the passage 
where it begins. It was Liszt’s followers, rather 
than himself, who formed the habit of exerting 
undue force in order to get all available volume 
of tone from the piano. If Rubenstein and 
Tausig, among the older men of their genera- 
tion, never produced tones that were not 
beautiful, others injured their power of playing 
in a cantabile style by exerting strength in 
a way that was not scientifically correct. 
Pianoforte-makers were compelled to provide 
an increasing amount of resistance^ in order 
to stand the attacks of the pianists of the 
^seventies. In the present day the resistance 
of the keys has returned to nearly as small 
an amount as it was in 1817. This reaction 
is due to the general recognition of the fact 
tha^ the most sonorous tone is not produced 
by uncontrolled violence ; the laws of muscular 
control have been gradually realised even by 
musicians, and as a consequence a beautifully 
round tone is nowadays not an unusual pos- 
session with modem players, even in their 
loudest passages. 

Down to the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury, as far as 1880, if not later, this tendency 
showed no diminution, and the concertos and 
show pieces of that time make it clearly mani- 
fest that the pianists relied for their effect upon 
producing a loud tone at any cost of quality. 
Even the earlier pianoforte works of Brahms, 
down to the date of the two rhapsodies, op. 79, 
and the second concerto, op. 83, show traces 
of this ultra-virile ideal of playing; and his 
contribution towards the technique of the 
instrument was mainly in the direction of 
attaining perfect independence of finger, not 
merely the physical independence for which 
the earlier men had striven, but such mental 
independence that one finger should be able to 
play three even notes against two even notes 
in another part of the hand, while two more 
parts were going on in the other hand, neither 
of them corresponding with either finger of the 
first. In his later works, from op. 116 to the 
end, the peculiar quahties of pianoforte tone 
are more carefully cons dered than in his earlier 
compositions, against which one of the com- 
monest reproaches was that they wore not 
suited to the pianoforte. One of the first 
examples of this consideration for the charac- 
teristics of the pianoforte is the intermezzo 
in A flat from op. 76, which would lose all its 
meaning and point if it were played on any 
other instrument. The ‘ evanescent * tone of 
the instrument is definitely required through- 
out, and in all the later sets of pieces there are 
passages which show that Brahms demanded 
from his interpreters something far more than 

« The foHowInK t»ble of renirtanw to taken from grand piano* of 
rarioua date* by Broadwood A Son* : „ 
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the storm and dress which appealed to him in 
his earlier life. 

Exactly where the reaction against the school 
of the piano- thumpers began, it would not be 
easy to say ; but while Mme. Schumann was 
alive, the quiet and truly musical style had 
never passed away even in Germany, where 
thumping had its home. The influence of men 
like Sgambati and Buonamici in Italy, Saint- 
Saens in France, and Tchaikovsky in Russia, 
encouraged the quieter style of playing, and 
after the enormous vogue of Paderewski’s style, 
pianists began again to devote themselves to 
the production of tone rather than of noise, and 
of muscular control rather than of mere force. 
A lower seat was adopted, the forearm was 
again held in a horizontal line, instead of slant- 
ing downwards towards the keys, and the wrist 
once again came into play. The technical 
teaching of Leschetizky, and in an even greater 
degree that of Deppe, went to encourage an 
absolute mastery of many gradations of tone, 
and a scientific system of tone-production. 

In most of the modern schools, and in a good 
many of the later editions of the classics, the 
pedals were directed to be managed far more 
carefully than they had been, and in some 
cases an extra stave of one line was used to 
indicate the exact treatment of the sustaining 
pedal. No detail of technique is now regarded 
as beneath the student’s notice, and while the 
early pieces of Scriabin foreshadowed many of 
the latest effects of technique, the music of 
Debussy and Ravel gave the pianoforte a new 
eloquence. Not only does the passage- writing 
in these composers lie easily for the hand, but 
new sonorities are discovered in both which 
have enormously increased the resources of the 
instrument. In the * Cath6drale engloutio ’ 
of the former, such use is made of an acoustic 
phenomenon with which the name of Tartini 
is associated, that the hearer fancies he hears 
notes far below the real compass of the piano- 
forte ; and at every turn we meet with treat- 
ment BO deft that the atmosphere desired by 
the composer seems to be at the command 
even of moderately skilful players. 

From time to time ‘ royal roads ’ to piano- 
forte-playing have been brought forward in 
various countries ; the detailed analysis of 
the processes involved in the various kinds of 
touch, the discovery that useful practice could 
be contrived away from the key Wrd, or with 
a silent keyboard allowing various touches to 
be employed, and even modifications of the 
design of the keyboard, have found their 
adherents ; and it is possible that from each 
and all some benefit may be derived. The 
effect of the various mechanical contrivances 
of the pianola type has been beneficial in one 
way, for a merely textual accuracy, which can 
be far more certainly attained by the machine, 
is no longer an end in itself, but the student 
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imows that much more is required and that a 
soulless technical proficiency has no longer any 
appreciable market-value. It is of course im- 
possible to foresee what will be the next stage 
of development of pianoforte-playing, but it 
may be taken for granted that no return will 
be made to the heavy touch of the piano in 
fashion in the latter part of the 19th century, 
and that delicacy of tone-gradation will hold 
an even higher place in the regard of practical 
musicians. M. 

PIANOLA, see Meohanical Appliances (6). 

PIANO - MfiCANIQUE, see Mechanical 
Appliances (2). 

PIANO-ORGAN, see Mechanical Appij- 

ANCES (3). 

PIANO- VIOLIN, see Sostinentb Piano- 

POBTB. 

PIATTI, see Cymbals. 

PIATTI, Alfredo Carlo (6. Bergamo, Jan. 
8, 1822 ; d. Crocetta di Nozzo, July 18, 1901), 
violoncellist, was the son of Antonio Piatti 
(6. Bergamo, 1801), a violinist of some repute, 
who held the post of leader in the orchestra of 
his native town. 

At the age of 6 Piatti began to study the 
instrument which was destined to make him 
famous, receiving instruction from his great- 
uncle, Zanetti, an accomplished violoncellist, 
and a patient teacher. After two years’ study, 
Zanetti, considering his pupil sufficiently ad- 
vanced, obtained permission for him to play in 
the theatre orchestra. Before the beginning 
of the following season, Zanetti died, and the 
youthful Alfredo was elected his successor in 
the orchestra. Mayr (g.v.), who was at that 
time the maestro di cappella, took a particular 
fancy to the young artist, and on one occasion, 
during a festival held by four orchestras in 
the neighbouring village of Caravaggio, singled 
Piatti out to play a solo, which by rights should 
have fallen to Merighi, an experienced artist 
and professor at the Milan Conservatoire. This 
episode piqued the elder virtuoso, and when in 
1832 — ^at the age of 10 — Piatti sought to be- 
come a scholar at that institution, Merighi was 
the only professor who opposed his admittance. 
Eventually, however, Piatti was granted a five 
years’ scholarship. At the age of 16^ he made 
his public d^but as a soloist on Sept. 21, 1837, 
at a Conservatoire concert. He performed a 
concerto of his own composition, and received 
as a prize the instrument upon which he played. 
Returning to Bergamo, Piatti resumed his post 
in the orchestra, played nightly at the opera, 
and accompanied his father to every neighbour- 
ing village where a likely opportunity for play- 
ing a solo presented itself. After a time he 
gave a concert at Turin ; played at the K&mth- 
nerthor Theatre, Vienna, and, his engagement 
at the Bergamo Theatre coming to an end owing 
to a misunderstanding, gave concerts in various 
towns in and about It^y. At Pest he fell ill. 


and having no reserve funds, was reduced to 
selling his violoncello. Fortunately a friend 
from Bergamo heard of his difficulties, and came 
and assisted him to return to his native town. 
The journey necessitated a stoppage at Munich, 
where Piatti made the acquaintance of Liszt. 
Liszt encouraged him to go to Paris, where he 
arrived in 1844. Here he came in contact with 
Habeneck, received a present of an Amati 
violoncello from Liszt, and composed his ‘Chant 
religieux,’ and ‘ Sonnambula.* 

In the same year occurred Piatti’s first 
visit to England, making his d6but before 
an English audience at the Annual Grand 
Morning Concert given by Mrs. Anderson at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on May 31, 1844. 
The critics ranked him at once as an artist 
of extraordinaiy excellence. It was at this 
same concert that (as Piatti was wont to 
tell the story in after years) a ‘little fat 
boy with ruddy cheeks and a short jacket 
all over buttons, stepped on the platform and 
played the violin.’ This was Joseph Joachim, 
whose name in after years was so closely asso- 
ciated with that of Piatti. On June 24 he 
played at the Philharmonic. After touring 
in the provinces, Scotland and Ireland in the 
autumn, with Sivori, Lohler, Lablache and 
Belletti, he returned to Milan. From the end 
of 1844 to the latter part of the year 1845 he 
toured in Russia with Dohler. One outcome of 
his visit was the composition of his ‘ Mazurka 
sentirnentale ’ (op. 6), the ‘Air Baskyr’ — 
suggested to him by a man who occasionally 
played upon a bagpipe under his window at 
St. Petersburg — and the ‘ Fantaisie Kusse.* 
Piatti’s second visit to England took place in 
1846, when he made his debut as a quartet- 
player at the benefit concert of the director of 
the Musical Union at Willis’s Rooms ; and on 
May 4, 1847, played at the private matinee 
given by the Beethoven Quartet Society on the 
occasion of Mendelssohn’s last visit to England. 
During the autumn of 1850 Piatti frequently 
played solos at the National Concerts, which 
were held at Her Majesty’s under the direction 
of Balfe ; and at the Sacred Harmonic Society’s 
opening concert of the season, Dec. 5, 1851, he 
replaced Lindley, on his retirement. On the 
establishment of the Popular Concerts Piatti 
was engaged, his long association with them 
beginning on Jan. 3, 1859, and ending with his 
retirement in 1898. Besides Piatti’s active 
work as a soloist, he developed his powers of 
composition under Molique ,* in his own estima- 
tion his most important works were his six 
sonatas fqr violoncello and piano, which were 
composed for the Popular Concerts. He also 
wrote two concertos, and a concertino for 
violoncello and orchestra played at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts. Besides his original com- 
positions Piatti collected and edited classical 
solos of past centuries. 
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As an artist Piatti gained an unsurpass- 
able reputation (see ViOiiONOELLO-FLAYii^a). 
His absolute command of technical diffioultiee, 
combined with his purity of tone, faultless 
intonation, exquisite delicacy, and perfect 
phrasing of cantabile passages, brought him 
the homage not only of the public, but also 
of his fellow-artists. The reverential esteem 
which was felt towards him in England was 
never more apparent than on the occasion 
of the ‘ Joachira-Piatti Jubilee,* on Mar. 22, 
1894, at the Grafton Galleries, where a recep- 
tion was organised by Grove and Mackenzie to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the English 
d^but of these virtuosi in 1844. In his own 
country Piatti’s appearances wore perforce rare 
owing to his popularity in England, but when — 
after an absence of eighteen years — he played 
at a concert given to raise funds to defray the 
expenses of a monument to Donizetti at Ber- 
gamo (Oct. 18, 1893) he was received with wild 
enthusiasm. The warmth of the reception was 
enhanced by the presentation of the grado of 
Commendatore in the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, which was conferred upon him by King 
Umberto. Piatti was a keen bibliophile and a 
remarkable connoisseur of fiddles and violon- 
cellos. For the last twenty years of his life 
he resided at No. 15 Northwick Terrace, Lon- 
don, but after the purchase of his property — 
called Villa Piatti — ^near Cadenabbia on the 
Lake of Como, he retired to his Italian home 
after the strenuous labours of the London 
musical season, returning to Northwick Terrace 
in the autumn. The last months of his life 
were passed at Orocctta di Nozzo, about four 
miles from Bergamo, the residence of his 
daughter, Countess Lochis, where he died from 
disease of the heart. 

After his death the professors and students 
of the Bergamo school of music kept solemn 
watch by the body until it was laid in its last 
resting-place in the private chapel of the Lochis 
family. The public funeral took place on July 
22, and was attended by the Prefect, the Mayor, 
members of Parliament and representatives of 
the leading musical societies. Four professors 
played the andante from Schubert’s quartet in 
D minor, according to Piatti’s express wish, and 
a week later visited the Lochis chapel again, and 
made a compact to perform the quartet annually 
on the anniversary of the master’s death. 

Piatti’s wife, Mary Ann Lucey Welsh, only 
daughter of Thomas Welsh, a professor of 
singing, only survived her husband for a few 
months. The marriage took place at Wol- 
chester, near Stroud, in 1856, but the union 
was not a happy one and ended in separation. 
The only surviving daughter of the marriage 
became the wife of Count Lochis, who died in 
1899, leaving the widowed Countess with two 
children, Marchesita and Alfredo, who was 
named after his grandfather. 


PUBLISHED COMPOSITIONS 
Concerto, op. 6, v’cl. and PF., Mainz, 186.S : Nocturne, op. 9. 
▼‘cl. PF., Mainz, 1863; Slclliana, v‘q 1. and PF., Mainz, 1668: 
Dodicl capiiccl per 11 violoncello, Berlin, 187S ; Concerto, v’cl. ana 
orcheatra, Berlin, 1872 ; Concerto, v'c). and orebeetra, Leipzig, 
1877 ; Fantaala romoneeca, Berlin, 1886 : Serenata, for two v'ds, 
and PF., London, 1890 ; Romanza per vloiino ; Bergamaara; Chant 
relideux ; Souvenir d'Ems ; Mazurka aentlmentale, op. 6 ; Air 
Baakyr, op. 8. Fantaiaie ruaae ; Danza moreaca, and numeroua acaga 
with violoncello obbligato. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS 

Bel lezlonl per la viola d* aniore (d* AttiUo Arloatl) rldottl per 
U violoncello da Piatti ; alx Sonataa by Bocclierltil, alao Sonataa of 
Locatelli ; Verariul, and Porpora ; Kumuier'a Violoncello Method ; 
let Sonata of Marcello ; Mendelaaobn’a Lieder ohne Worte ; Three 
melodiea of Bobubert , Variationa of Chriatopber Simpaou, 

Bint — Morton Latham Alfredo Piatti', Pratt, People the 
Period ; Mason Clarke, Dictionary of Fiddlers ; FMls ; Mus. T., 
Aug. 1901, with portrait, Athenarvm, Mar. 31, 1804, and con* 
temporary datea : Ttmet, July 20, 1901; Oraphie, July 27, 1904, 
with portrait. H.-A. 

PIBGORN (PiB-coiiN) (according to 
Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of Musical 
TermSf from ‘pib’ or ‘piob,’ meaning pipe, and 
* com,’ horn), a small instrument of the beating 
reed type, with cylindrical tube and expanding 
bell. Its use was mainly among the Welsh and 
other Celtic peoples. The tube was often of 
elder or other hollow wood, but sometimes of 
the shinbone of a sheep or deer, a natural horn 
being used for the bell. Canon F. W. Galpin 
gives the following description of one in his 
possession (see PLATE LXXV. No. 4) ; 

‘ My pib-corn is in total length 1 foot 8i inches 
The tube (of deer bone) is inches long with a single 
beating reed (as given in Daines Barrington’s de- 
scription). It has the scale of F major, from /' to /*, 
and it is pierced with six holes in front, and one for 
the thumb behind.’ 


(See Babrington, Daines ; Hornpipe.) 


D. J. B. 

PIBROCH (Gaelic Piobaireachd, a ‘ pipe- 
tuno ’), a series of variations for the bagpipe, 
founded on a theme called the urlar, Pibroehs 
are the highest form of bagpipe music, and are 
often very difficult to execute properly. The 
variations, generally three or four in number, 
increase in difficulty and speed, until the com- 
position concludes with a creanluidh, or quick 
movement. Like all bagpipe music, pibroehs 
are written in a peculiar scale, and it is im- 
possible to note thorn down correctly for any 
other instrument, particularly owing to the 
presence of an extra note between F and Fq, a 
peculiarity which is also found in the Alpen- 
horn. (See Bagpipe ; Ranz des Vaohes.) 
Pibroehs are generally of a warlike character, 
including marches and dirges ; they often bear 
the names of various historical and legendary 
events. Thus ’ The Raid of Kilchrist ’ is 
ascribed to Macdonald of Glengarry’s piper, 
who composed and performed this pibroch in 
the year 1603, during the burning of a church 
with its whole congregation ; and the specimen 
of which a portion is given below — ‘ Failto 
Phroinsa,’ the Prince’s Salute — ^was composed 
by John MacIntyre, piper to Menzies of 
Menzies, on the landing of the Pretender in 
1716. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the music is always contemporary with the 
events which the pibroehs commemorate ; for 
although many of them are undoubtedly of 
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considerable antiquity, yet the names of old 
pibrochs which have been lost are often trans- 
ferred to new compositions. There are not 
many collections of Highland music, but the 
best are those by Patrick Macdonald (of Kil- 
more), Donald Macdonald and Mackay. The 
last collection, by Angus Mackay, containing 
sixty pibrochs, was published in 1838, and was 
followed by a collection made by William Ross, 
piper to Queen Victoria, issued in 1869, revised 
editions in 1876 and 1896. The largest collec- 
tion is that of Major-General Thomson, pub- 
lished under the title of Ceol Mor, in 1900. 
The following is the first part of the urlar of a 
pibroch, and is interesting, as showing the 
‘ warblers ’ or grace-notes in which good pipers 
excel. It must be remembered that the note 
represented by F is rather sharper in the 
bagpipe. 



The name Pibroch is used by Mackenzie in 
the title of a piece for violin and orchestra. 

w. B. s. : addn. w. h. o. f. 
PICCHI, Giovanni, organist, e. 1620, at the 
church ‘ Della casa Grande,’ Venice. His book 
* Intavolatura di balli d’arpioordo ’ (1620) is 
one of the most interesting monuments of early 
Italian harpsichord music ; a toccata of his is 
in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’ (see Vir- 
ginal Music). A book of ‘ Canzoni da sonar ’ 
in 2-8 parts with bass contains 16 canzones 
and 3 sonatas for violins, cometti, bassoons, 
trombones and flutes. Ho wrote also some 
vocal church music {Q.-L.), 

PICCINI, Lo DO VICO Alessandra (6. Paris,- 
1779 ; d. there, 1850), a natural son of Joseph, 
son of Nicolo Piccini ; distinguished himself as 
accompanist at first at the Theatre Feydeau, 
and from 1802 at the Op^ra, where he became 
also chorus-master, but lost his position in 1826, 
without a reason being given. Ho was a pro- 
lific composer of comic operas, ballets and 
melodramas, of which a long list is given by 
F4tis. (See also Q.-L.) 

PICCINNI, Niccola (6. Bari, kingdom of 
Naples, Jan. 16, 1728 ; d, Passy, May 7, 1800), 
was for a considerable time the most popular 
of Italian operatic composers. 

The son of a musician, he was at first in- 
tended by his father for the Church, but at the 
instance of the Bishop of Bari he was sent to 
the Conservatorio of San Onofrio, then presided 


over by Leo. He went there at the age of 14, 
and was at first instructed by a maeatrino, a 
kind of pupil-teacher, who by his dry dogmatic 
lessons and severity only succeeded in disgust- 
ing the gifted boy, who showed on his part a 
disposition to throw aside all control. Leo 
averted this by taking him for his own pupil, 
and Durante (who, at Leo’s death, resumed his 
previous mastership of San OnoMo) had also 
an especial affection for the young student. 
‘ The others are my pupils,’ he was wont to say ; 

* this one is my son.’ 

Piccinni quitted the Conservatorio in 1764, 
after twelve years of study, and made his d6but 
as a composer with the opera ‘ Le donne dispet- 
tose,’ at the Florentine theatre at Naples, in 
1765. The success of this piece was remarkable, 
as Logroscino’s comic operas had so monopo- 
lised the stage that it was difficult for any others 
to obtain a hearing. Equally fortunate were 

* Le gelosie ’ and ‘ II curioso del proprio danno,’ 
both in the light comic stylo, while ‘ Zenobia * 
(San Carlo, 1766) and ‘Alessandro nelle Indie ’ 
(Rome, 1758) not only pleased the public, but 
showed advance in power, the last-named opera 
containing an overture which was greatly 
admired. Piccinni married, in 1766, Vincenza 
Sibilla, his pupil, who, to great personal charms, 
united that of a beautiful and touching voice. 
Her husband would not allow her to appear on 
the stage. She was, however, an exquisite 
singer in private circles, and Piccinni, with a 
wide experience of prime donne, said he never 
heard his own airs so perfectly rendered as by 
her. 

It was at Rome, in 1760, that he produced 

* La Cecchina, ossia la buona figliuola,’ perhaps 
the most popular opera buff a that ever existed, 
which for years had a most extraordinary vogue. 
It was performed on every stage in Italy, and 
on most stages in Europe, and everywhere was 
received with the same enthusiasm. At Rome 
it was played not only at all the principal 
theatres, but at the most insignificant, even 
that of the Burattini, or marionnettes, and all 
classes of people were equally delighted with it. 
Fashions wore all alia Cecchina : inns, shops, 
villas, wines — ^in fact, all things that could be 
named — ^were called after her. Nor was more 
weighty appreciation wanting. ‘ Sara qualche 
ragazzo o qualche ragazzata ’ (‘ probably some 
boy or boy’s work ’), said JommelU, impor- 
tuned on his return to Italy from Stuttgart 
with perpetual praises of ‘ La Cecchina ’ and its 
author. He went, however, to hear the work 
performed, and his dictum, to the amateurs who 
crowded round him at the end to know his 
opinion was ‘Ascoltate la sentenza d’ Jom- 
melli : questo e inventore ’ (‘ Hear the opinion 
of Jommelli : this is an inventor ’). It is diffi- 
cult now to account for the immense preference 
given to ‘ La Occhina ’ over other works of the 
time, although the airs it contains are lively, as 
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well as graceful and pleasing. In the next year 
another triumph was won by ‘ L* Olimpiade,* 
previously set by Leo, Pergolesi, Galuppi and 
Jommelli, but never so successfully as by 
Piccinni. Among his other improvements on 
existing operatic iorms must be mentioned his 
extension of the duet, hitherto treated in a 
conventional, undramatic way, and the variety 
and importance he gave to the finale. His 
fame was equalled by his industry. In the 
year 1761 alone he wrote six operas, three 
serious and three comic. In 1773 a rival ap- 
peared in the person of Anfossi, sometime 
Piccinni ’s pupil, and who owed to him his first 
theatrical engagement. He was very far in- 
ferior to Piccinni, but his ‘ Incognita perse- 
guitata * had a popular success, as had two or 
three weak operas that followed it. The incon- 
stant Roman public forsook its old favourite ; 
an opera of Piccinni’s was hissed by Anfossi’s 
partisans, and withdrawn. This so affected 
the composer’s sensitive nature that, returning 
to Naples, he fell seriously ill, and was in danger 
for many months. On his recovery he decided 
not to return to Rome. In 1774 he had given 
at Naples a second ‘ Alessandro nolle Indie,’ 
superior to the first ; he now wrote an 
opera bujfa^ * I viaggiatori,’ which had at 
Naples almost the success of ‘ La Cecchina ’ 
at Rome. 

In 1776 he yielded to invitations and power- 
ful inducements held out to him to go to Paris, 
where, with his family, he arrived in December, 
on a promised salary of 6000 francs, with travel- 
ling expenses. He knew not a word of the 
French language, but Marmontel undertook to 
be his instructor, and to make such changes in 
several operas of Quinault as should adapt them 
for modem music. For some time he passed 
every morning with Piccinni, explained a scene 
to him, taught him to repeat it, marked by 
signs the quantity of each word and each 
syllable, and then left him to work. The next 
morning Piccinni sang over to him what he had 
composed. His first French opera, * Roland ’ 
(produced Jan. 27, 1778), was completed after 
a year’s labour of this kind. 

He had not long begun it when the famous 
feud arose between his admirers and those of 
Gluck. This great man had brought about a 
revolution in French serious opera, worthy in 
its way to be compared to the political and 
social revolution which followed soon after. 
He had freed the tragic lyrical stage from a 
mass of uncouth antediluvian conventionality, 
and had substituted for it a new and living 
form of Art. Like all innovators, he had 
enemies, and those who had been disgusted 
by the uncompromising fury of his partisans 
ranged themselves under Piccinni’s banner. A 
war of pamphlets and other writings raged 
unabated for years. It divided society; the 
subject was unsafe. Men met each other for the 


first time with the question, almost implying a 
challenge, *Sir, are you Gluckist or Piccinnist ? * 

Poor Piccinni, quiet and peaceable, a stranger 
to intrigue, kept at a distance from all the 
turmoil, which was such that, on the night of 
the first performance of * Roland,’ fears were 
entertained for his personal safety. To the 
general surprise, he was brought home in 
triumph to his family. The opera had had a 
complete success, especial enthusiasm being 
elicited by the pretty ballet airs — a curious 
fact, as Piccinni had no sympathy with 
dancing, and disliked having to write dance 
music. 

He was in favour with Marie Antoinette, and 
gave her two singing-lessons a week at Ver- 
sailles. The satisfaction of teaching so dis- 
tinguished a pupil was supposed to be its own 
sufficient reward ; at any rate he received no 
other payment, not even his travelling expenses. 

He ' as appointed director of a troupe of 
Italian jingers engaged to give performances 
on alternate nights at the Opera, and in this 
capacity produced ‘ Le finte gemeUe ’ (June 11, 
1778), ‘La buona figliuola’ (Dec. 7, 1778), 
‘ La buona figliuola maritata * (Apr. 15, 1779), 
‘II vago disprezzato* (May 16, 1779). The 
idea now occurred to the principal director to 
get two operas on the same subject from the 
famous rivals, and ‘ Iphig^nie en Tauride ’ was 
fixed on. The poetical version given to Piccinni 
to set was so bad, that after composing the first 
two acts he took it to Ginguen6, who to a 
great extent rewrote the book. Meanwhile the 
manager, violating a promise made to Piccinni 
to the contrary, had Gluck’s ‘ Iphig6nie ’ per- 
formed first, which met with the brilliantsuccess 
it deserved. Piccinni in the meantime (Feb. 22, 
1780) produced ‘ Atys,’ an opera, superior 
to ‘ Roland ’ ; some numbers of which, especi- 
ally the ‘ Chorus of Dreams,’ were for many 
years very popular at concerts ; and ‘ Adcle de 
Ponthieu,’ a lyric tragedy (Oct. 27, 1781). 
His ‘ Iphigenie ’ (produced Jan. 23, 1781) con- 
tained many beauties. It had small chance of 
succeeding after Gluck’s, but was fairly well 
received in spite of the untoward incident 
which marred its second representation. No 
sooner had Mile. Laguerre, the Iphigenie of 
the evening, appeared on the scene, than it 
became painfully evident that she was in- 
toxicated. She got through the part without 
breaking down, but the luckless composer 
heard Sophie Arnould’s bon mot going from 
mouth to mouth, ‘ C’est Iphigenie en Cham- 
pagne.* The opera had, however, seventeen 
consecutive performances. 

Gluck had left Paris in 1780, but a new rival 
now appeared in Sacohini, whose ‘ Renaud ’ 
(Feb. 28, 1783) had considerable success. 
‘ Didon,’ reckoned Piccinni’s best French opera, 
was first produced, by command, before the 
court at Fontainebleau (Oct. 16, (783), and 
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afterwards at the Op4ra» where it kept the 
boards till Feb. 8, 1826 — its 25(>th representa- 
tion. At the same time the smaller works of 
‘ Le Dormeur 6veiU6 ’ and * Le Faux Lord * 
were being performed by the Italian company, 
and were very popular. About this time a 
school for singing was established in Paris, of 
which Piccinni was appointed principal master, 
and which showed the results of his training in 
an excellent performance of ‘ Roland * by the 
pupils. But the tide of fortune seemed now 
10 turn against him. ‘ Lucette ’ and ‘ Le 
Mensongo officieux ’ failed in 1786 and 1787. 
‘ Diane et Endymion ’ and ‘ P^n41ope ’ had met 
with the same fate in 1784 and 1785 respect- 
ively. He was not, however, embittered by 
these reverses. When Sacchini died, of Vexa- 
tion and disappointment, Piccinni pronounced 
his funeral oration, full of delicate and dis- 
criminating praise of all that was best in his 
works. When Gluck died, in 1787, Piccinni 
was anxious to found, by subscription, an 
annual concert in memory of the great man 
* to whom,’ he wrote, ‘ the lyrical theatre is as 
much indebted as is the French stage to the 
great Corneille.’ From lack of support the 
proposal was not carried out. 

‘ Clytemnostra,’ a serious opera, failed to 
obtain a repr’esentation, and when the Revolu- 
tion broke out in 1789, and he lost his pension, 
he returned to Naples. Here he was well 
received by the King, who gave him another 
pension. Some of his old works were per- 
formed, as well as an oratorio, * Jonathan ’ 
(1792), and a new opera buffa^ ‘ La serva 
onorata.’ But he got into trouble owing to 
the marriage of one of his daughters with a 
young Frenchman of avowed Liberal opinions, 
was denounced as a Jacobin, disgraced at 
court, and his next opera purposely hooted 
down. An engagement to compose two operas 
at Venice gave him the opportunity of absent- 
ing himself, but when, at the end of some 
months, he was foolish enough to return to 
Naples, he was immediately placed by the first 
minister, Acton, in a kind of arrest, and for- 
bidden to leave his house. There ho remained, 
in misery and indigence, for four years. He 
had previously heard that all the property he 
had left in France was lost, that a friend for 
whom he had become security was bankrupt, 
and that all his scores had been sold to pay 
this man’s debts. He now supported himself 
and beguiled the time by composing music 
to several Psalms, translated into Italian by 
Saverio Mattel. The convents and churches 
for which these were written became possessors 
of the original scores, as he was too poor to 
have them copied. 

The treaty of peace with the French Republic 
brought hope for him. The ambassador, Can- 
claux, procured for him the means of com- 
municating with his friends m Paris, and 


David, the famous singer, got him an offer of 
an engagement at Venice. With some diffi- 
culty a passport was procured for him by 
Caret, successor to Canclaux, and LachSze, 
secretary of legation, who also furnished him 
with the moans of going, he being absolutely 
penniless. At Rome he was feted by the 
French Fine Arts Commission, and persuaded 
to go direct to Paris, where he arrived on 
Dec. 3, 1798. The annual distribution of 
prizes in the Conservatoire occurred next day, 
and Piccinni was invited to be present. He 
was conducted on to the stage, and presented 
to the public amid deafening applause. Five 
thousand francs were granted him for his im- 
mediate necessities, as well as a small pension. 
This was, however, most irregularly paid, and 
when some months later his family arrived, in 
utter destitution, from Naples, whence they 
had had to fly in the wake of the French army, 
Piccinni found himself again in almost desperate 
circumstances. His troubles brought on an 
attack of paralysis, from which he did not 
recover for some months. Many melancholy 
MS. letters of his are extant, showing to what 
a miserable state he was reduced. Some are 
addressed to Bonaparte, praying that his pen- 
sion might bo paid, for the sake of the many 
dependent on him. Bonaparte showed him 
kindness, and paid him twenty-five louis for a 
military march. A sixth inspector’s place was 
created for him in the Conseiwatoire, but ho 
was now again prostrated by severe illness, 
aggravated by tlie treatment of surgeons who 
bled him recklessly. He rallied, however, and 
went to Passy, in the hope of recovering his 
strength, but fresh domestic anxieties pursued 
him, and he succumbed on May 7, 1800. He 
was buried in the common cemetery (which has 
since been sold), and a stone was placed over 
him by friends. 

His place in the Conservatoire was given to 
Monsigny, on condition that half the salary 
attached to it should be paid to Mme. Piccinni 
during her life, she, in return, instructing fom 
pupils of the Conservatoire in singing. 

Piccinni’s Paris scores are much more fully 
orchestrated than those of his earlier Italian 
works, and show in this the influence both of 
the French and the German spirit. He was, 
however, opposed to innovation. It is interest- 
ing to read, in Ginguen6’s life of him, his views 
on this question. 

That he should ever have been opposed, on 
equal terms, to Gluck, seems now incredible. 
Yet by numbers of contemporaries — critical 
and cultivated — ^he was reckoned Gluck’s equal, 
and his superior by not a few. But his art 
was of a l^d that adapts itself to its age ; 
Gluck’s the art to which the age has, in time, 
to adapt itself. 

A complete list of Piccinni’s very numerous 
works is to be found in vol. viii. p. 76 ; 
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in Q.-JD. the names of eighty-five operas axe 
given, as well as three oratorios, a mass and 
some psalms. 

Piooinni left two sons, the second of whom, 
Ludovico (6. Naples, 1766 ; d. Paris, July 31, 
1827), learned music from his father and fol- 
lowed it as a career. He followed his father to 
Paris in 1782, and after a chequered career (he 
was appointed Kapellmeister at Stockholm in 
1796) died in Paris. He wrote many operas, 
but they are dismissed by F6tis as works of no 
value. Certainly none of them have survived. 
The elder son, Giusbppe, is known only through 
his natural son, Louis Alexandre (b. Paris, 
Sept. 10, 1770 ; d. there, Apr. 24, 1850), a 
composer of more than 200 pieces for the 
stage, as well as of twenty-five comic operas, 
of which a list is given by Fetis. f. a. m. 
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PICCIONI, Giovanni, of Rimini, was, in 
1577, maestro di musica in the house of Desiosi 
of Conegliano, and afterwards, until 1602, 
organist at Grvieto Cathedral. In 1616 he 
calls himself organist and maestro di cappella 
of Monte Fiaschone (province of Rome). He 
composed masses and other church music, and 
a large number of madrigals, motets and 
canzone, a list of which appears in Q.-L, 

PICCOLELLIS, Giovanni di, author of a 
scholarly publication entitled Liutai antichi 
e moderni. Note critico-biografiche (Florence, 
1885 : Successori le Monnier), and a supple- 
mental volume, Liviai antichi e modemi, 
Oenealogia degli Amodi t dei Quarnieri aecondo 
t documenti ultimamente ritrovati negli atti e stati 
d’ anime ddle antiche <parrocchie dei SS. Faustina 
e Oiovita e di 8. Donato di Cremona. Note 
aggiunte aUa prima edizione sui liutai pubblicata 
in FirenzenelV anno MDCC LX XXV. (Florence, 
1886 : Successori le Monnier). This work, 
which is a masterpiece of the finest modem 
Italian typography, is embellished with twenty- 
four exquisitely executed photogravure plates 
of the violins of the greatest masters. The 
letterpress, which is worthy of the illustrations, 
gives exhaustive information concerning the 
bow-instruments of Europe, the Brescian and 
Cremonese schools, together with laborious ana- 
lyses and classified biographies of the Italian, 
French, German and English schools of violin- 
making. The work is one which forms a valu- 
able addition to the literature of the violixu 
A discourse which was read by the author 
before the Florentine Academy of Music on 
Apr. 29, 1888, and published under title Delia 
^utenHcitd e pregio di taluni strumenti ad area 


appartenti dl JR, Istituto Mtisicale di Firenu 
(Florence, 1889 : Galleti e Cocci), is an interest 
ing argument on the authorship of several bow- 
instruments preserved in the museum of the 
Conservatorio, some of which appear to be 
hitherto unascribed. The remarks on varnish 
are interesting and pertinent, and are followed 
by an interesting discussion on a violin and 
viola attributed to Stradivarius, and a violon- 
oeUo assigned to Nicola Amati. 

Bibl. — Hbbob-Aubv, He ftdieuUi bUUodrapkia: Matchbw 
The Literature of it uiie. B. H.-A. 

PICCOLO, see Flute (2). 

PICCOLOMINI, Marietta (6. Siena, 1834 1 ; 
d. Florence, Dec. 1899), member of the well- 
known Tuscan family. Being passionately 
fond of music she determined to become a 
public singer, and, in spite of opposition from 
her family, studied under Signora Mazzarelli 
and Signor Pietro Romani, both of Florence, 
and made her debut in 1852 at La Pergola as 
Lucrezia Borgia ; she afterwards played at 
Rome, Siena, Bologna, etc., and in 1855 at the 
Carignan Theatre, Turin, as Violetta in ‘ La 
Traviata,’ on its production there, and was 
highly successful. 

She made her debut in London at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, May 24, 1856, in the same 
opera, then produced for the first time in 
' England. She immediately became the fashion, 
partly on account of her charming little figure 
and clever, realistic acting — especially in the 
last act, where she introduced a consumptive 
cough ; and partly perhaps on account of the 
plot of the opera, which excited much indigna- 
tion and a warm newspaper controversy.* She 
next played Maria, in the ‘ Figlia,’ and Norma, 
with fair success. Whatever might be the 
merits of her acting, of her singing there were 
many adverse opinions, notably those of 
Chorley. She afterwards played at the Theatre 
dos Italiens, Paris. Mile. Piccolomini reap- 
peared for the seasons of 1857 and 1858 at Her 
I Majesty’s, and added to her repertory Adina 
I (‘ L* Elisir ’) (described by Henry Morley * as 
! one of her best-acted parts), Zerlina and Sus- 
' anna of Mozart ; Arline, in the Italian version 
I of ‘ The Bohemian Girl ’ ; Lucia, in ‘ Luisa 
Miller,’ on the production of that opera, June 8, 
1858 ; and " La serva padrona ’ of Paisiollo, 
July 6, 1858.^ She then went to America, and 
made a great success. In 1859 she played for 
a short time at Drury Lane with diminished 
effect, and for a few nights in 1860 at Her 
Majesty’s, and took farewell of the stage, Apr. 
30, as Almina, in the second performance of a 
new opera of that name by Campana, and in 
a duet from ‘ I martiri ’ with Giuglini. Soon 

1 Poogln, PBloschi and Mendel give 1836 M the date. 

• The origlDBl play, * La Dame aux camtilae.’ waa tonnerly for- 
bidden on the EnulRh etage; but Mme. Modjeaka played in a 
modified veralon at the Court Theatre in 1880, and later it wai 
frequently given bj Sarah Bernhardt, Eleonora Duae and othere. 

^ t BeMdiot'e annual eonoer^ 
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after this she married the Marchese Gaetani 
della Fargia. She nevertheless returned to the 
stage for four nights in 1863, and generously 
gave her services in aid of the benefit organised at 
Orury Lane for her old manager Lumley, having 
travelled to England for that express purpose. 

A testimonial was set on foot for her in 1884, 
when she was reported to be in reduced circum- 
stances {Daily NewSy Mar. 21, 1884). A. o. 

PICCOLO- VIOLINO, see Violino Piccolo. 

PICCO PIPE, a small and unimportant 
member of the family of fidtea d bee. It owes 
whatever musical significance it may possess to 
the oftorts of a single exceptional player, an 
Italian peasant, who, under the name of ‘ Picco, 
the Sardinian minstrel,’ appeared in London in 
1856, first on Feb. 21 at Covent Garden. It is 
stated that this performer was able to produce 
from it a compass of throe octaves. 

It consists, as usually made, of a boxwood 
tube 3^ inches long. Of this IJ inches are 
occupied by a mouthpiece, common to it and 
to the penny whistle, the flageolet, the fldte d 
bee and the diapason pipe of the organ. The | 
remaining 2 inches form all the modulative 
apparatus required. This consists of three 
lateral holes ; two in front, one at the back, 
for the thumb and two first fingers of either 
hand, and an expanded bell, spreading to | of 
an inch in diameter. It is obvious that some i 
additional device is necessary to complete even 
the simplest and most rudimentary diatonic 
scale. This is furnished by first using it as a 
stopped pipe ; the bell being blocked, wholly or 
partially, by the palm of the hand, twelve semi- 
tones being so produced ; then as an open pipe, 
giving eight consecutive notes ; and lastly, by 
overblowing on the first harmonic of a stopped 
pipe (the 12th), obtaining again with a stopped 
boll six more semitones. Besides these, some 
intermediate sounds are indicated by half 
stopping holes, or by forcing the wind, accord- 
ing as the vibrations have to be slackened or 
accelerated. 

The compass is usually twenty -six semitones, 
and is made to begin with b, rising to The 
lowest note is only to be obtained by covering 
the bell wdth the palm of the hand and closing 
all the holes. At 6' the open scale begins, and 
at g" the harmonic. It is obvious that this 
notation is at best only approximative, and at 
least an octave lower than the real sounds 
emitted. Probably C is the fundamental note 
of the instrument, depressed somewhat by the 
irregular form of the sounding tube. (Compare 
Flute. 1 w. h. s. 

PICHEL (PiOHL), Wenzel (6. Bechin, 
Tabor, Bohemia, Sept. 26, 1741), a good violin- 
ist and prolific composer. Having received a 
good education, general and musical, he went 
to Prague to study philosophy and theology at 
the university, and counterpoint under Segert. 
Here he formed a friendship with Dittersdorf, 
VOL. IV 


who engaged him as first violin in the band of 
the Bishop of Grosswardein. Having spent 
two years os Musikdiiector to Count Louis von 
Hartig in Prague, he entered the orchestra of 
the court theatre at Vienna, and was sent 
thence, on the recommendation of the Empress, 
to Milan, as compositore di musica to the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand. He now took as much pains 
in perfecting himself by intercourse with Nar> 
dini as he had previously done in the case of 
Dittersdorf. He visited all the principal cities 
of Italy, and was elected a member of the Filar- 
monici, both of Bologna and Mantua. The 
occupation of Milan by the French in 1796 
drove the Archduke back to Vienna, and Pichel 
not only accompanied him, but remained in bis 
service till his death on Jan. 23, 1805, in spite 
of an offer twice renewed of the post of Imperial 
Kapellmeister at St. Petersburg. Pichel’s in- 
dustry was extraordinary, and that bis com- 
positions were popular is proved by the fact 
that a large part of them were published in 
Paris, London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Offenbach 
and Vienna. He sent a complete list in 1803 
to Dlabacz, the Bohemian lexicographer, who 
I inserted it in his Allgem, hiai. Kiinailer-Lexicon 
fur Bohmen (Prague, 1816). An abstract of the 
! extraordinary catalogue is given by F6tis and 
Gerber. The works — nearly 700 in number — 
include 88 symphonies ; 13 serenatas ; violin 
concertos and solos ; duets, trios, quartets and 
quintets for strings ; concertos for various wind 
instruments ; sonatas, etc., for PF. ; 14 masses, 
and many church works of various kinds ; 26 
operas to German, Latin, French and Italian 
librettos ; and ‘ Sei ariette,’ words by Meta- 
I stasio, op. 42 (Vienna, Eder). For Prince 
Esterhazy he composed 148 pieces for the 
baryton in several parts ; and in addition to 
all wrote a Bohemian translation of Mozart’s 
* Zauberflote.’ o. f. f, 

Bxbl. — Robbrt Koubeo, Wuu^ JHehls KatnmtrmntiJt. (Vieniui 
Dbaertation. 1018.) 

PICK-MANGIAGALLI, Riccardo (b. Stra- 
konitz, July 10, 1882), composer, studied in 
Prague, Vienna and JVBlan. Ho lias produced 
distinctive work, both in chamber music and 
opera. A number of compositions for the 
piano, a string quartet, and a violin sonata 
wore written between 1904 and 1910. His 
first stage work, ‘ Salice d’ Oro,* a musical fable, 
was produced at La Scala, Milan, in 1913, and 
was followed by ‘ 11 carillon magico * (1918). 
Other stage works are ‘ Sumitra,’ a mono- 
mimic legend (1917), and ‘ Basi e i^te ’ (1919- 
1920), lyric comedy, the libretto by Boito 
(see Mua, T., May 1921). 

PIECE (Fr, pt^ce, morceau ; Ger. ; Ital. 

petzo). This word, which in the 17th and 18th 
centuries was used generally for a literary com- 

I position (for examples see the criticisms in the 
Spectator y vols. 4 and 6, on ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
which is constantly spoken of as * that sublime 

• H 
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piece *), and in later times for a dramatic work, 
has since the end of the 18th century been 
applied to instrumental musical compositions as 
a general and untechnical term. The earliest 
application of the word in this sense is to the 
component parts of a suite, which are called 
pieces (compare the French * Suite de pieces ’). 
It is not as a rule applied to movements of 
sonatas or symphonies, unless such movements 
are isolated from their surroundings, and played 
alone ; nor is it applied to the symphonies or 
sonatas taken as a whole. An exception to 
this rule is found in the direction at the begin- 
ning of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 — * S. 
deve suonare tutto questo pozzo (the first move- 
ment) delicatissimamente e senza sordini.’ It 
is not used of vocal music, except in the cases 
of portions of operas, such as finales, etc., for 
many voices, to which the name * Concerted 
piece,* ‘ Pezzo concertante,* is not infrequently 
given. M. 

PIELTAIN, DiEUDONNii Pascal (6. Liege, 
Mar. 4, 1754 ; d. there, Dec. 10, 1833), pupil of 
Giomovichi. He appeared from 1778 until 
1783 at the Concert Spirituel, Paris ; in the 
latter year he became 1st violin at the Hanover 
Square (from 1786 the professional) concerts. 
In 1791 he became conductor at Vauxhall 
Gardens. In 1793 he toured in Germany, 
Russia and Poland, afterwards retiring to 
Liege. Burney describes his playing as neat 
and with precision. He composed concertos, 
sonatas, duets and solos for violin ; also string 
quartets. His brother was a celebrated horn 
player in London, who married Miss Chenu, a 
noted singer (Pohl, Mozart und Haydn in 
London; Mendel; Q.-L.). 

PIENO (or Pleno), * full.’ Examples of the 
use of this direction may be found in Handel’s 
organ concerto, where ‘ Organo picno ’ denotes 
that the organ part is to be played with full 
harmonies, as well as what is now called * full,* 
t.c. with the full force of the stops. M. 

PIERNE, Henri Constant Gabriel 
(6. Metz, Aug. 16, 1863), studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire, winning the first medal for solf ^ge 
in 1874, the first prize for piano in 1879, for 
organ in 1882, and for counterpoint and fugue 
in 1881 ; he gained the Prix de Rome in 1882 
with his * Edith.* He succeeded C5sar Franck 
as organist of Sainte Clotilde in 1890 and held 
the post for eight years. In 1903 he became 
deputy conductor at the Concerts Colonne and 
replaced E. Colonne at his death in 1910. He 
is a member of the directing committee of 
studies at the Conservatoire, and since 1926 has 
been a member of the Acad^mie des Beaux- 
Arts at the Institut. He gives regular concerts 
with the co-operation of the orchestra of which 
he is conductor. 

LIST OF WORKS 



d« 1870’ (Ocmoerti de rOp<i». Dee. 8. 1695; ’Vendte.’ thiee 
aote (l.yoiu, Grand Tbd&tre. Uar. 11, 1897) ; * La FlUe de Tabarln,* 
three atu (Opera-Comtgoe, Paris, Feb. 8, 1001); ‘(>daUte et le 
db6vre-pled,’ two acts, (Opera, Paris, Jan. 19, 1993) ; ’ On ne badlne 
IpM^avec Pamour,' three acts (Opdra-Coinlque, Paris. May 30, 

Amongst his fonner ballets and pantomimes may be mentioned : 

Paktohiuss : ’Le Collier de saphlrs* (Spa, Faria, 1891); 
' Le Doeteur Blano ' (Ifenns-Plalairs, 1898) ; ‘Balomd ' (Oomddle 
Parislenne, 1896). 

BALUtTs: ' Les Joyeoses Commifres de Faria ’ (1892) ; ’Bouton 
d'or ’ (both at the Mouveau Th6&ti^ 1893). 

He baa composed much Incidental music to: ’Iseyl,’ *La 
PrinccBse lolntalne,’ ‘ La Samaritalne ' (Theatre de la Renaissance, 
1894, 1895, 1897) ; ' YantUs,’ * Bamnatcho ’ (Odton, 1894. 1908) : 

* Francolae de Bimini * (Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, 1902), * Hamlet ^ 
(not published) ; also the following : 

* L^An mil,* aympbonlc poem for orchestra with chorus (1897) ; 

* La Croisade des enfants (1902), musical legend, which received 
a prise In the oompetltlon of the vlilede Parts in 1903 : * Les Enfants 
de Bethleem,' a mystery, in two parts (1907), )>ave earned him a 
wdl-deserved reputation, not only in Franoe, but In Holland, 
Germany and in the United States. 

He has also written numerons songs since 1879, the most recent 
of which are ’ Biz ballades francalses ’ (Paul Fort), 1921 ; organ 
and harp muaio ; op. 39, * Concertstdek * for harp and orchestra 
(Queen’s Hall, 1905). 

PiAKoroaTB : * Etude de concert ’ ; * Humoreseme * ; * Bagatelle ’ ; 
’Album pour mes petits amis ' (containing the ' Uarche des petite 
soldais de plomb *); Variations (1919). 

PP. AMD Oacn. : * Fantusie-ballet ' ; concerto In C min. (1887) ; 

* Scherzo-caprice ' ; ’ Po^me symphonlqne (1901), etc. 

OacHRSTRAi. : * Suites ouverture sympbonlque ’ ; * Marche 

Bolennella,* etc ; ‘ Paysagea franclscalna * (19*20). 

Chaxbzr Uubio : Separate pieces for variona Instruments ; 
sonata (PF. and vln , 1900) ; quintet (PF. and sir.) ; trio (I’F., 
via. and v'cl ) ; sonaU for v'cl. and PF. in one part (Soci^td 
Natlonale de Uuslque. Feb. *2*2, 1919). 

Collections and arrangements of songs : * Voyes comme on 
danse’; ’Sonnes lea matlnes ' ; *Oal, gai, marions-nous,’ etc. 
(1903, 1004, 1007). 

Bibi.. — O. S&ag, MutitUna franeatn d’aujourd’kui, 2nd ed. 
(Paris, Menun da Frunea, 1922), with list of works and extensive 
bibliography. 

M. L. P. 

PIERRE, Constant Victor D^isirA, 
(6. Paris, Aug. 24, 1866 ; d. there, Jan. 1918), 
first accesdit of bassoon at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, played the bassoon in various orchestras, 
and in 1900 was appointed assistant secretary 
at the Conservatoire. He became editor of the 
Monde musicaU contributed to the Art musical, 
Minestrel, Journal musical, etc., and was author 
of the following books : Les Nods popvlaires 
(1886) ; La Marseillaise et see varianles (1887) ; 
Uistoire de Vorchestre de V Opera de Paris (1889) ; 
La Facture instrumentale d VExposition de 
1889 (1890) ; Les Facteurs d* instruments de 
musique, les luthiers et la facture instrumentale 
(1893) ; Le Magasin de decors de VOpira 7757- 
1894 (1894) ; HHcoU de chant de VOpera 1672- 
1807 (1896) ; B, Barrette et les origines du Con,- 
servatoire, etc. (1896) ; Les Anciennes Ecoles de 
declamation dramalique (1896) ; Notes inedites 
sur la musiqtie de la Chapelle royale, 1352- 
1790 (1899) ; and Le Conservatoire national de 
musique et de declamation: documents historiques 
et administratifs (1900), with a complete list of 
Pierre’s works ; La Musique aux fites et 
monies de la Rivolvium fran^aise ; Musique des 
fites et cirimonies de la Revolution franqaise; 
Les Hymneset chansons de la Revolution fran^aise 
(1901). In the year last mentioned his book 
on Le Concert spirituel, 1726-1790 (1900), was 
crowned by the Institut. Many articles by 
him are in the Parisian reviews. o. f. 

PIERROT AND PIERRETTE, lyrical 
musical drama in 2 acts ; text by Walter E. 
Grogan, music by Holbrooke. P^uced His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Nov, 11, 1909. 

PIERSON (originally Pearson), Henry 
Hugo (6. Ozfo^, Apr. 12, 1815; d. Leipzig^ 
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Jan. 28, 1873), was the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Pearson, of St. John*s College, afterwards 
chaplain to George IV., and Doan of Salisbury. 
He was sent to Harrow School, where he gave 
proof of the possession of no common abilities, 
gaining the Governors* prize for Latin hexa* 
meters. From Harrow he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, intending, at that 
time, to take a medical degree. His genius, 
however, developed so rapidly as to make it 
evident that music was his destined career. 
He received his first instruction from Attwood, 
and was also indebted to Arthur Corfe, His 
first musical publication was a series of six 
songs entitled * Thoughts of Melody ’ — ^the 
words by Byron — written while an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. 

Pearson went to Germany for the first time 
in 1839, and studied under C. H. Rmk, Toma- 
schek and Rcissigcr. At Leipzig he had much 
intercourse with Mendelssohn, and during his 
residence in Germany also became acquainted 
with Meyerbeer, Spohr and Schumann. Schu- 
mann reviewed the above-mentioned six songs 
most favourably in the Neue Zeitschrift fUr 
Musik. In 1844 Pearson was elected to the 
Reid Professorship of Music in the University of 
Edinburgh, in succession to Sir Henry Bishop ; 
but this post he very soon resigned, and 
returned to Germany, which from that time ho 
virtually adopted as his country, changing his 
name from Henry Hugh Pearson to that given 
above. He had married Caroline Leonhardt, 
a lady distinguished by varied gifts and literary 
productions ; and the sympathy thenceforward 
accorded to his genius in continental society 
was undoubtedly more congenial to his feelings 
than the slight appreciation he received from 
English critics. 

His first important work, after an early 
attempt, ‘ Der Elfensieg ’ (‘ The Elves and the 
Earth King ’), given at Brunn in 1845, was 
the opera * Leila,* which was brought out at 
Hamburg with great success in Feb. 1848. 
From this opera may bo instanced a striking 
song for bass voice, ‘ Thy heart, O man, is like 
the sea.* Much of his music at this time was 
published under the nom de plume of * Edgar 
Mansfeldt.* 

In 1852 appeared the oratorio * Jerusalem.* ^ 
This, although not composed expressly for the 
Norwich Festival, was performed there on 
Sept. 23 in that year with remarkable effect. 
The overture, the airs * Of the rock that begat 
thee * and * 0 that my head were waters,* the 
air and chorus * What are these,’ the quintet 
* Blessed are the dead,* and the chorus * The 
Eternal God is thy refuge,* are some of the 
most interesting numbers. The success of the 
work was marred by a foolish attempt to pit 
Dr. Bexfield’s * Israel Restored * against it ; 

1 An elaborate critiobm of * Jeniealem/ from the pen <rf O. A. 
Haelairen, vae publUbad in the Mm. T. of Sept. 1, iwa. 


the controversy had hardly died down when 
the oratorio was repeated at Exeter Hall on 
May 18, 1853, by the Harmonic Union; it 
was given again in 1862, at Wfirzburg. 

Pierson’s next work was the music to the 
second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,* composed in 
1854, which added greatly to his reputation 
in Germany. It was repeatedly performed at 
Hamburg, and a selection from it, including 
the noble chorus ‘ Sound, immortal harp,* was 
given at the Norwich Festival of 1857. In 
acknowledgment of the merit of this com- 
position, the author received the Gold Medal 
for Art and Science from Leopold I., King ol 
the Belgians, who accepted the dedication of 
the pianoforte score. It was performed several 
times at Frankfort and other places on suc- 
cessive anniversaries of Goethe’s birthday. 
Pierson was requested to write for the I^orwich 
Festival of 1869, and offered a selection from 
a second oratorio, ‘ Hezekiah.* This work was 
never completed ; but several numbers were 
performed on the above-named occasion in 
Sept. 1869. * Contarini,* an opera in five acts, 
produced at Hamburg in Apr. 1872, was 
Pierson’s last work on a large scale ; another 
opera, * Fenioe,* was given posthumously at 
Dessau in 1883. 

To the works already mentioned, however, 
must be added a very large number of songs, 
written at different dates, and bearing, on the 
whole, more than any other of his works, the 
stamp of his characteristic style and delicate 
invention. As good examples may be cited 
‘ Deep in my soul,* * Thekla’s Lament,* and 
‘ All my heart’s thine own.’ His spirited part- 
song ‘ Ye mariners of England * was constantly 
performed. He loft a vast number of works in 
manuscript, including several overtures, three 
of which — those to ‘ Macbeth,* ‘ As you Like 
It* and ‘ Romeo and Juliet * — ^were performed 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts. 

He died at Leipzig, and lies buried in the 
churchyard of Sonning, Berks. His death 
called forth remarkable tributes from the 
German musical press, showing the high 
estimation in which he was held there. A 
Leipzig journal published on the day after his 
death, after speaking of him as a * great artist, 
whose strivings wore ever after the noblest 
ends,* continues as follows : 

' Holding no musical appointment, and con* 
sequently without influence ; highly educated, but 
after the fashion of true genius, somewhat of a recluse, 
and withal unpractical, he did not know how to 
make his glorious works valued. He showed himself 
seldom, though his appearance was poetic and im- 
posing; and he was such a player on both organ 
and pianoforte as Is rarely met with.* 

The above estimate of Pierson’s powers, from 
the pen of the composer’s brother, has hardly 
obtained general acceptance ; for his com- 
parative failure in his native land, the in- 
ordinate Mendelasohn-worship of his day has 
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been often assigned as a reason, and Pierson 
^as one of the few who even then discerned 
that master’s weak points. Beside this, how- 
ever, there is in his more ambitious work a 
singular lack of continuity of style, which is 
more than enough to account for the lack of 
appreciation from which his music has suffered. 
Sw the History of the Norwich Festivals (1896), 
p. 135. H. p. 

PIERSON, Mabtin, see Peebson. 

PIETEBEZ, Adbian (6. Bruges, early 15th 
cent.), the earliest known organ-builder in 
Belgium. He built an instrument in 1455 at 
Delft, which is still in the new church ; but 
it has been so often restored that nothing 
remains of his work. V. de p. 

PifiTON, Loysbt (Louys, Louyset) (6. Ber- 
nay, Normandy, last quarter of 16th cent. ; 
d. after 1645). There is much confusion be- 
tween him and the older Loyset Compere which 
has yet to be cleared up, as their life periods 
overlap to some extent, and eminent composers 
of that time were distinguished merely by their 
Christian names. Where, however, the designa- 
tion ‘ de Bernais ’ or ‘ le Normand ’ is added it 
can only refer to Pieton, as Compare was a 
Fleming who was from his boyhood to his death 
attached to St. Quentin Cathedral. Although 
he never attains the height of the older master 
he occupies a very prominent position among 
the masters of that period. Lists of his masses, 
motets, psalms, etc., from collective volumes 
are given by F6tis, Mendel and in Q.-L., 
which latter must, however, be modified 
according to what has been said above. 

B. V. d. s. 

PIETOSO, ‘ pitiful * or * compassionate.’ As 
a musical direction it indicates that the passage 
to which it refers is to be performed in a sym- 
pathetic style, with much feeling. Although the 
term appears in Brossard’s Dictionary, where it 
is defined as * d’une mani^re capable d’exciter 
de la piti5 ou de la compassion,’ composers 
seem to prefer other terms to indicate the same 
intention ; * con duolo,’ for example, or the 
more frequent if less definite * espressivo.’ 

PIPFERO is really the Italian form of the 
English word Fife, and the German Pfeife. In 
the Dizionario della musica it is described as 
a small flute with six finger-holes and no keys. 
But the term is also commonly used to denote 
a rude kind of oboe, or a bagpipe with an 
inflated sheepskin for reservoir, common in 
Italy, and formerly to be seen about the streets 
of London, the players being termed Pifferari. 
(See Pastobal Symphony.) 

Spohr, in his Autobiography (Dec. 6, 1816), 
quotes a tune which he says was played all 
over Rome at that season by Neapolitan pipers, 
one playing the melody on a sort of * coarse 
powerful oboe,* the other the accompaniment 
on a bagpipe sounding like three clarinets at 
once. We give a few bars as a specimen. 






It is a very different tune from Handel’s 
‘ Pastoral Symphony.* w. h. s. 

PIGOTT (Piggott), (1) Fbancis, Mus.B. 
(d. May 16, 1704), appears to have been or- 
ganist of St. John’s College, Oxford, and was 
appointed, Jan. 18, 1686, organist of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, which office he resigned in 
1687. He was chosen. May 26, 1688, first 
organist of the Temple Church. On Dec. 11, 
1696, he was sworn organist extraordinary of 
the Chapel Royal, and on Mar. 24, 1697, on the 
death of Dr. Child, organist in ordinary. He 
graduated at Cambridge in 1698. He composed 
some anthems, now forgotten, and contributed 
to the ‘ Choice Collection of Ayres for the 
harpsichord, by Blow, F. Piggott, etc.* 1700. 
He was succeeded as organist of the Temple by 
his son, (2) J. I^gott (d. 1726), who became 
possessed of a large fortune on the death of his 
relation. Dr. John Pelling, rector of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, (3) Francis Pigott, jun., who held 
the appointment of organist at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and Eton College, up to 
1766, was probably a grandson of Francis (1). 

w. H. H. 

PIJPER, Willem (6. Zeist, Sept. 8, 1894), is 
one of the most gifted of the younger genera- 
tion of Dutch composers. His works include 
two symphonies, the first of which was per- 
formed by Mengelberg at Amsterdam in 1918 ; 
chamber music and songs. One of his sonatas 
was heard at the Salzburg meeting of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music 
in 1922. At first Pijper’s compositions showed 
the influence of both Debussy and Mahler; 
now he is one of the seekers after ‘ atonality 

PILGRIME VON MEKKA, DIE, see Rek- 
OONTBE IMPBAvUE, La. 

PILKINGTON, (1) Francis (d. 1638), mad- 
rigal composer, was probably of the Lancashire 
family, though his parentage cannot be traced, 
nor is the date of his birth known.^ His father 
and brother were in the service of the Earl 
Derby, and Francis no doubt came to Chester 
through the influence of the same nobleman, as 


I In a MB. Chentar OnUnaiy of Atmt (e. 1600), formerly beloatlng 
to Dean Cholmondelay of Chester, we find hla artna : 

Ffran Ptlklngton, artie muelcae boocalarl’e argent a eroes- 
paUmce Onles voided of the held : tn the feeee point a trefon 
•able for dlSerenoe, 
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the Stanleys were persons of great oonsequenoe 
in the city. He took his degree of Mus.B. from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1595, and the Graces 
for his degree call him ‘ Filkington,* and state 
that he had studied music for sixteen years, and 
that his exercise was to consist of a * Choral 
song in six parts.* 

He appears for the first time on the Chester 
Cathedral Treasurer’s books as a singing-man 
or conduct — or, as Pilkington styles himself, a 
‘ Chaunter * — at Midsummer, 1602. 

Bateson was already at Chester, and must 
have been preparing his first book for publica- 
tion, which came out in 1604. This was speedily 
followed, perhaps in friendly emulation, by 
JPilkington’s first compositions j 

* The Firiit Books of Bonn or Ajttm of 4 parts ; irlth Tablatore 
for the Lute or Orpherian, with the Violl de Gamba. Newly com* 
posed by Francis Pllkinglun, Bachelor of Muslcke, and Lutenisi: 
and one of the Oathedrall Church of Christ, in the ClUe oi Cheeter. 
(Polio.) London, printod bp T. Xtte, dtcalling in Ald»rtgaU-itr»ate, 
and ora ther to be tmdd, 1(105.' 

It is dedicated 

* To the Bight Honourable William Earl of Derby, 
Lord Stanley, Lord Strange of Knocking, and of the 
Isle of Man, and Knight uf The Most Ifoble Order of 
the Garter ' ; 

and in the preface Pilkington says : 

* I must confess my selfo many wales obliged to 
our Lurdshiji’s famiUe, not onely, for that my 
'uthcr and brother received many Graces of your 

Honour's noble father whom they followed, but that 
myself had the like of your most honourable Brother 
even from tlie first notice he chanced to take of me.’ 

The book contains twenty-one vocal pieces 
and a ‘ Pavin for tho Lute and Bass Viol.* The 
whole work was reprinted, with a biographical 
memoir, in the Old English Edition by 
G. E. P. Arkwright (Nos. xviii., xix. and xx.) ; 
also in Engush School or Lxjtenist Sono 
Wbiters (q.v.). About 1612 Pilkington became 
a minor canon. His ordination is not in the 
Bishop’s Registry, but his admission to priest’s 
orders is shown by the following extract from 
the baptismal entries of Holy Trinity Church, 
Chester : ‘ 1614. 23 Docemb. Elizabeth dau. to 
Rich. Knee Sayler. Baptized by Mr. Francis 
Pilkington curat of this church beinge made a 
full minister by Geo. Lloyd bushop of Chester 18 
of December boingo tho first child he baptized.’ 
In 1614 he issued his second work : 

* The Pint Bet of MedriKaJ* and Paetonde of 3, 4 and 8 parte. 
Newly compoMed by Franoti rilklnfrton, Batchelor of Miwlcke, and 
Lutenlst, and one of the Cathedral Church of (lirlat and bleeaed 
Mary the Vlraln, In Cheater. (4to J London, Printed for M, L., 
J, M. and T. S., the tueignee of Wmirnm XarUy, 1614.' 

It is dedicated 

* To the Right Worshipful! Sir Thomas Smith, of 
Hough, in the County of Chester.* 

Pilkington says, 

* It is unworthy, yet in regard of tho many and 
manifold favours wliich 1 have received at your 
hands, and your exquisite skill both in theorlque and 
practlque of that excellent art, I doe presume to 
send it to your patronage and protection.^ 

He dates the preface, with pardonable pride, 
‘ from my own mansion in the monastery, 
Chester, tho 25th day of September 1612.* The 
contents consist of six pieces for three voiora^ 
uine for four voices, and seven for five voices. 


The words of No. 11, ’Have I found her?* 
were afterwards set by Bateson. 

On the other hand. No. 21, ‘ When Oriana 
walkt to take the ayre,’ is a setting of the same 
words as Bateson’s madrigal for the ’ Triumphes 
of Oriana * ; the only difference being in the 
concluding lines, where the couplet — 

* Thus sang the Nymphs and Shepherds of Diana : 

In Heaven lives fair Oriana,* 

shows that Pilkington had written this after 
the death of Elizabeth. (See Sng, Madr. 
Sch, vol. XXV.) 

In 1614 appeared ‘ The Teares or Lamenta- 
cions of a Sorrowfull Soule,’ compiled by ‘ Sir 
William Leighton, Knight, one of His Majesty’s 
Honourable Band of Gentleman Pensioners * 
To this work Pilkington contributed a ‘ song * 
or anthem in four parts, ‘ Hidden 0 Lorde * ; 
and another in five parts, ‘ High, Mighty God.* 
Probably Sir William Leighton was a relative 
of the Thomas Leighton whom Pilkington had 
commemorated in an elegy in his first work, 
1605. 

Pilkington’s last work : 

* Th« Second set of Madrigals and Putorals of 8, 4, 8 and 6 parts; 
apt for VioJla and Voycetf . newly composed by nnnds PUkington. 
Batchelar of Huslcke, and Lntenist, and Chaunter of tho Cathedrall 
Church of Christ and blessed Mary the Virgin, In Cheater.' [4to.] 
London, Prirded bp Thema* Snodhatnfor M. L. and A. 1634. 

It is dedicated 

‘ To the Right Worshipfull and worthy of much 
honour Sir Peter Leigh of Lyme, Knight.* 

(See Eng. Madr. Sch. vol. xxvi.). 

The work consists of six madrigals for three 
voices, six for four voices, eight for five voices, 
five for six voices, a ‘ Fanoie for the Violls ’ only, 
and * a Pavin made for the orpharion, by the 
Right Honourable William, Earle of Darbie, and 
by him consented to be in my bookes placed.* ^ 
There are also two laudatory poems by William 
Webbe and Henry Harper. The latter (who 
had been a chorister and afterwards became 
chapter clerk) gives the following remarkable 
I and bold estimate of British musicians, wliich 
j time has fully justified : 

I * . . . and must the matchless excellencies 
I Of Bird, Bull, Dowland, Morley, and the rest 
! Of our rare artists (who now dim the light 

Of other lands) be only In Request ? * 

Although he hoped to ‘ lagge on one journey 
more,’ * Pilkington never, so far as we know, 
published anything further. He became pre- 
centor in 1623, and held this office until his 
death. It seems probable that he was buried 
in his native place, for his name does not occur 
in the old Cathedral (St. Oswald’s) register of 
burials. His will is not entered in the Chester 
Probate Court. 

There is a little lute music by him in the B.M. 
Add. MSS. 31,392, and in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (Dd. ii. 11). 

> Tbla P»vln hM tomu ImportMtce to It by * modern 

French writer who hM ndlvraced n theory that the nuthor of the 
BhaJeeepenre plaim wm in reality the nforeMid £ vl of Derby. Ac 
Bfaakeepetre'e pinyc chow » dedded love cad tMtc for mocle, 
Le Fhuie nddnocc tbic Parln ac cridenM of the mvciocl ckiU of hit 
cofgcctcd author. 

> Preface to ' The Second eet of Madrigalc.* 
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As he speaks of his ‘ now aged muse * ^ in 
1624, it is probable that Pilkington came to 
Chester when fairly old, and he seems to have 
(een married, and to have had a large family, 
udging from the Treasurer’s books, which men- 
ton the following members of the family : 

(2) Zachabias. a chorister for several years, 
,nding 1612. 

(3) Thomas,® chorister from 1612-18. In 
1625 ho appears again as 6th conduct. In 
1627 we find him and Francis still filling their 
respective positions, and another, 

(4) Thomas as third chorister. 

L^tly we find that at his death in 1638 
Francis Pilkington’s place as minor canon was 
filled by (6) a John Pilkington, who had been 
previously appointed a conduct. 

(Cathedral Treasurer’s accounts and other 
Chester information. Memoir by G. E. P. 
Arkwright in Old English Edition.) j. c. b. 

Francis Pilkington’s book of Ayres is one of 
those the music of which was designed for 
performance in two ways ; either by four 
voices unaccompanied or as solo-song with 
accompaniment of the lute or bass viol. Several 
of these songs have considerable oharm, notably 
* Diaphenia, like the daffdownoilly,’* and ‘ Now 
peep, bo-peep.’ As a madrigal writer Pilking- 
ton seldom rises to great heights, although 
several of his madrigals are well written. By 
far the finest is ‘ 0 softly -singing lute,’ a superb 
madrigal, which challenges comparison with 
the very best of Wilbye’s work. In ‘ Care for 
thy Soul ’ in the second set of madrigals there 
are some very remarkable chromatic passages ; 
but as the set was not published until 1624 
chromatic harmonies were already losing some- 
thing of their novelty. B. H. F. 

PINAFORE, comic opera in 2 acts ; 

words by W. S. Gilbert, music by Sullivan. 
Produced Opera-Comique, London, May 25, 
1878. G. 

PINC^ (Fr.) plucked or pinched. (1) The 
term is used to describe stringed instruments 
that are not bowed, such as the lute, mandoline, 
guitar, zither, as well as the harp ; the pizzicato 
of the instrument of the violin family is also 
called * pinc6 ’ by some writers. 

(2) The French equivalent for Mobdent 
{q.v.). See abo Obnambnts. m. 

PINEL, the name of four French lutenbts. 

(1) PiEBBE, who lived in 1641. 

(2) Gebmain {d. 1664), lutenist of the King’s 
chamber m 1646, lute-master to the King ( 1649). 

» Frefsea to * The Second set of Madrlgato/ 
s It fleeme almost certain that this was the Thomaa PUklngton 
mentioned by Anthony k Wood in his Jfiutl Oxonitntu, toI. 1. 
p. 269. He refers to 'Francis Pilkington, of Lincoln College, 
Bachelor of Unalc,' and says : ‘ Soma of his compoaltiona 1 hare 
aaen, and I think some are extant. He ▼as father to, or at least 
near of Idn to, Thomas PUklngton, one of the muslclana belonging 
sometime to Qnaei; Henrietta Uarla ; rrho being a moat, excellent 
artist, bis memory -was celebrated by many persons, partlcolu-ly by 
Sir Aston Coekaln. Baronet, who hath written [hi bis Choice Poems 
of seyeral aorta, atc^ London, 1668] his fcneral elegy and his epitaph. 
The said Thomas Pilkington died at Wolverhampton, in Stafford- 
shire, aged tblrty-6ve, and was bntied there, In the ttmee of the 
rebellion or neutpatioo.* 


He married in 1640. Aooording to de La Lau 
rencie, a great number of pieces attributed tc 
hb son, Fran 9 ob, are really by him. 

(3) FBANgois (d. circa 1709), son of the pre- 
ceding, appears with hb father and hb brother, 
S6raphin, in the 7th entry of the * Ballet de 
Psych6 * (Jan. 16, 1656). Elected ‘ enseigner 
k Sa Majesty ’ (1657), he succeeded Claude 
Tissu as ‘ ordinaire de la musique de la 
chambre du roi pour le th6orbe ’ (1607). He 
resigned (Sept. 1, 1771) in favour of Laurent 
Dupr6. 

(4) Si^BAPHiN, brother of the preceding, had 
the ‘ survivance ’ of hb father’s post in 1659. 
After 1664 we lose trace of him. 

Bibi..— U icKBb BaEMST, 1898-96; H. PKVKikBBB. 

BammObaftd dsr July 1614 ; L. sx Li LiXTUurom, Zee 

LuthistuframeaU (in preparation, 1926). 

J. G. r. 

PINELLI (Penelli), Ettokb (6. Rome, 
Oct. 18, 1843 ; d. there, Sept. 15, 1915), 
violinist and conductor, was a pupil of 
Ramaccioti in Rome and of Joachim at 
Hanover. His professional career was pur- 
sued chiefly in Rome, where he furthered the 
study of concerted chamber music. His co- 
operation with Sgambati (q.v.) in a movement 
which resulted in the foundation of the Liceo 
Musicalo is described under Rome. He became 
violin professor at the Liceo, conducted 
orchestral concerts, gave oratorio performances, 
and composed a string quartet, an overture 
and other works. 

PINELLO DI GHERARDI, Giovanni 
Battista (6. Genoa, c. 1640 ; d, Prague, Juno 
15, 1587). On the title-page of his first-known 
publication in 1671 he is described as belonging 
to a noble Genoese family (nobile Genovese), and 
as being at that time cantor in the Cathedral 
Church of Vicenza. In 1677 ho was at Inns- 
bruck, a musician in the service of the Arch- 
duke of Austria. He b next heard of as a 
member of the Imperial Chapel at Prague, from 
which in 1680 he was recommended by the 
Emperor to the Elector Augustus of Saxony, 
who appointed him KapeUmebter to the Elec- 
toral Chapel at Dresden, in succession to 
Scandelli. Various causes of friction arose 
betwixt Pinello and his Dresden colleagues, sc 
that in 1584 the Elector was obliged to dbmbs 
him. Pinello returned to the Imperial Chapel 
at Prague, where he remained till hb death. 
Hb first publications consbt of four books of 
Canzoni napolitane a 3, but no traces remain 
of the first book. The others were publbhed 
at Venice in 1571, 1672 and 1575. The fourth 
book b described as containing some pastorate 
and unabattaglia in lode della victoria Christiana, 
which must refer to the battle of Lepanto, 1671. 
Hb other publications oonsbt of works especi- 
ally composed for the use of the Electoral 
Chapel at Dresden and the Imperial Chapel at 
Prague, a volume of German Magnificats on 
the Church tc.**es a 4 and 5, with some Bene* 
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dioamuB (Dresden, 1583), and two books of 
motets (Dresden, 1684, and Prague, 1588). 
There is also a book of German songs a 6 
(Dresden, 1584), after the fashion of Canzoni 
napolitano. The collection of Bodenschatz 
contains a motet a 8, Pater peccavi. Yonge’s 
* Musica Transalpina,* 1588, has one of his 
madrigals with English words. J. B. M. 

PINl CORSI, Antonio (6. Zara, June 
1859 ; d. Milan, Apr. 21, 1918), Italian baritone. 
His powerful and flexible voice ripened early, 
and Pini Corsi was only 19 years old when he 
made his debut in Cremona. Ho interpreted 
with equal distinction comic and serious parts, 
although in the later part of his career he sang 
mostly comic parts, in which rdles ho was un- 
surpassed by any other Italian singer of his 
day. Verdi chose him as a member of the 
first cast of Falstaff. F. B. 

PINSUTI, CiRO (II oavaliere) (6. Sina- 
lunga, Siena, May 9, 1829 ; d. Florence, Mar. 10, 
1888), was grounded in music and the piano by 
his father ; at 10 he played in public ; at 11, 
being in Rome, ho was made honorary member 
of the Accademia Filarmonica, and was taken 
to England by Henry Drummond, M.P., in 
whose house he resided until 1845, studying the 
pianoforte and composition under Cipriani 
Potter, and the violin under H, Blagrove. In 
1846 he returned home, and entered the Con- 
servatorio at Bologna, where ho became the 
private pupil of Rossini, taking a degree there 
in 1847. In 1848 he wont back to England 
and started as a teacher of singing, dividing his 
time between London and Newcastle. His first 
opera, ‘ II mercante di Venezia,’ was brought 
out at Bologna, Nov. 8, 1873 ; a second, 

‘ Mattia Corvino,’ at La Scala at Milan, Mar. 
24, 1877 ; and a third, ‘ Margherita,’ at Venice 
in 1882. In 1859 he composed the To Deum 
for the annexation of Tuscany to the Italian 
kingdom, and was decorated with the order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazarus. In 1878 King 
Humbert further created him a knight of the 
Italian crown. In 1871 he represented Italy 
at the opening festival of the International 
Exhibition, and contributed a hymn to words 
by Lord Houghton, beginning, ‘ 0 people of 
this favoured land.’ 

From 1856 he was professor of singing at the 
R.A.M. In addition to a large circle of pupils 
of all ranks, many eminent artists have profited 
by his counsels, as Grisi, Bosio, Patti, Ronconi, 
Craziani, Mario, etc. His part-songs were for 
long great favourites with the singing-societies 
of England. The list of his published com- 
positions embraces more than 230 songs, 
English and Italian, 35 duets, 14 trios, 45 part- 
songs and choruses and 30 PF. pieces, the Te 
Deum and the opera ‘ II mercante di Venezia * 
already mentioned, o, 

PINTO, (1) Thomas (6. England, 1714; 

1783), son ot a Neapolitan of good fanuly, at 


11 years played Corelli’s concertos, and led the 
concerts in St. Cecilia’s Hall in Edinburgh. His 
reading at sight was marvellous ; he would even 
turn the book upside down, and play correctly 
from it in that position. His great gifts in- 
clined him to carelessness, from which he was 
fortunately roused by the appearance of 
Giardini. About 1746 he married Sibilla 
Gronamann, daughter of a German pastor. 
After 1750 he played frequently as leader and 
soloist in benefit concerts, at the Worcester 
and Hereford Festivals, at Drury Lane Theatres, 
and, after Giardini, at the King’s Theatre. 
He replaced Giardini in 1767, and after his 
wife’s death he married (in 1766) Miss Char- 
lotte Brent (q.v.), the singer, who died in 
1802. A speculation with regard to Maryle- 
bone Gardens, into which he had entered with 
Dr. Arnold, failed, and he took refuge in 
Scotland, and finally in Ireland. In Sept. 
1773, he was appointed leader of the band of 
the Smock Alloy Theatre, Dublin, and remained 
in that nost until 1779 ; he conducted at a 
Rotunda Concert in 1780, and he died soon 
afterwards. A daughter by his first wife 
married a Londoner named Sanders,^ and had 
a son, 

(2) George Frederic (6. Lambeth, Sept. 26, 
1786 ; d. Little Chelsea, Mar. 23, 1806), took 
his grandfather’s name. He early showed a 
decided talent for music, and the education 
and progress of the pretty and lively boy were 
watched over with the greatest interest by his 
mother’s stepmother. His first teachers were 
soon outstripped, and then Salomon proved a 
first-rate master and true friend. From 1796 
to 1800 the young Pinto frequently appeared at 
Salomon’s concerts, and afterwards under his 
wring at Bath, Oxford, Cambridge, Wincheste’^, 
and specially in Scotland. A second and longer 
tour extended to Paris. Besides playing the 
violin, he sang with taste, and made consider- 
able progress on the pianoforte, for which he 
composed, among other music, a sonata dedi- 
cated to his friend John Field. In 1806 his 
health, never strong, suddenly broke down, 
having been undermined by excesses, and he 
died at Little Chelsea. His remains lie in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, beneath the same 
monument as those of his grandmother. 
Pinto’s technique was perfect, and his tone 
full, powerful and touching. Three sots of 
canzonets were published in 1805, 1807 and 
1846 respectively ; three duets for two violins 
appeared as op. 5 ; three sonatas for piano- 
forte as op. 4 ; and three sonatas for PF. and 
violin were published in 1805. 

c. p. p. ; addns. w. n. g. f. 
PIOCHI, Christoforo, maestro di cappeUa 
in 1623 of Amelia Cathedral, Umbria, from 
c. 1668 until after 1675 of Siena Cathedral. He 

> One of his first works, the three sonetM for pianoforte, Is ' te 
be had ... of Mrs. Banders, No. 1ft Bateman’s BnUdlojs, Sobe 
Square.' 
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composed motets, sacred songs, responsoria, 
ricercari, etc., also a theoretical treatise (Q.-L.). 

PIOZZI, Gabriel {d. Brynbela, Denbigh- 
shire, Mar. 1809), a Florentine of good birth, 
who, before 1781, had established himself in 
Bath as a music-master. He numbered among 
his pupils the daughters of Henry Thralo, the 
opulent brewer, and whilst engaged in instruct- 
ing thorn won the heart of their widowed 
mother, whom he married in 1784, a proceed- 
ing which di’ew down upon the lady the wrath 
of Dr, Johnson, who had been for twenty years 
the cherished guest of Thrale and herself. 
After his marriage Piozzi visited Italy with his 
wife, and, returning to England, lived with her 
in uninterrupted happiness until his death. A 
canzonet of his composition for a soprano 
voice, called ‘ La. contradizzione,* is printed in 
the Musical Library, vol. iv. w. h. h. 

PIPE AND TABOR (Fr. gcdoubet et 
tambourin). The pipe formerly used in this 
country with the tabor was of the fihte-a-bec 
or recorder type, but as it was held and played 
with one hand only (the right hand being used 
to strike the tabor), the usual six holes of the 
flute could not be fingered. Three holes only 
were bored, near the extreme end, two for the 
first and second fingers and one underneath for 
the thumb, and these sufficed to give a scale 
for an octave and five notes, for the available 
compass of the pipe began with the octave of 
its fundamental note. The proper tones, or 
‘harmonics* of a flute are c', c", g'\ 
etc., and when the first octave is abandoned, 
the next interval presenting itself is the fifth 
from c" to gf ". Three holes are sufficient to give 
the intcirmediato notes, d'\ e" and /" of the 
diatonic scale, and with certain cross-fingerings, 
chromatic notes can be obtained. The tabor 
was a diminutive drum, without snares, hung 
by a short string to the waist or left arm, and 
tapped with a small drumstick (see PLATE 
XX V. No. 2). There is a woodcut of William 
Kemp the actor playing pipe and tabor in his 
Morris dance to Norwich, and another of Tarle- 
ton, the Elizabethan jester, in the same attitude. 
The pipe and tabor were known in certain 
country districts as ‘ Whittle and Dub.’ 

In France the Galoubet is still in use in 
some parts of the country and is accompanied 
by either the Tambourin, as in Provence, an 
illustration of which is given under Drum (5), 
or by the Tambourin de B6am, which is 
not a drum, but a long sound-box having 
seven strings stretched along it, four being 
tuned to C and three to G, and struck with a 
stick. D. J. B. 

PIPELARE, Mathibu (Mathaeus) (‘Pipe- 
ft g -- , * the notes io, re), a 15th-16th century 
Netherlandish composer of masses, motets, 
songs, etc., including a Mass on the favourite 
subject, * L’homme arme.* He enjoyed a high 


reputation in his time, and is quoted as an 
authority by Omithoparchus (vol. 2, chap. 8). 
A list of his still extant compositions, between 
1605-75, is in Q.-L. 

PIPES, Evolution and Distribution of 
Musical. Whether the drum, the pipe or 
the vibrating string has the best claim to be 
considered the first musical instrument must 
necessarily be an open question ; there is, 
however, ample evidence to show that very 
early in the history of mankind the use of the 
musical pipe was known. Of so vast a sub- 
ject a summary only can here be given, grouped 
according to the usual division of wind instru- 
ments under the following heads : 

1. Whistle-pipes, in which a thin stream of 
air is forced against a sharp edge, and, ‘ breaking ’ 
upon it, sets the air within a hollow tube or a 
resonating chamber in vibration. This was un- 
doubtedly the earliest form of musical pipe, as 
testified by the bone whistles of the prehistoric 
cave-men and the records of the most ancient 
nations. At the first the instrument — a simple 
river reed or a hollow bone — was held vertically, 
and the breath of tho performer, being directed 
across the open end, impinged on the opposite 
edge. The Arabian * Nay ’ (the successor of the 
ancient Sebi), the modern *Aulos ’ of Greece, the 
‘Kaval’ of Bulgaria, the ‘Bansee’ of India, tho 

* Shakuhachi ’ of Japan, the ‘ Lena’ of the Pueblo 
Indians, the ivory and reed flutes of Africa, the 
Maori whistles and the panpipes distributed 
over every continent are some existing types of 
this primitive form. 

In the next step of its evolution a small 
notch is found cut on the edge of the pipe, as 
in the flutes of Uganda and other districts 
of Central Africa, and also in the Chinese 
Hsiao, and the Peruvian flute : the lower 
lip now partially covers the open end of 
the tube and the breath is sent more directly 
down the tube than across it. At length the 
upper end of the tube is almost entirely closed, 
either by the natural septum or knot of the 
cane, or by some prepared wax, the little notch 
only remaining and forming the well-known 

* lip * of the whistle. In a flute used by the 
Indians of Arizona we can next trace a further 
development : the cane in this instrument is 
not cut off immediately above the knot, but 
allowed to remain as a mouthpiece, the air being 
directed over the septum and against the lower 
edge of the notch by a leaf or piece of rag tied 
tightly over the upper part of the orifice. Thus 
a primitive whistle-head of the flageolet type » 
produced, the performer no longer forming the 
embouchure with his lips, but simply blowing 
into the upper end of the tube. The flutes of 
the Kiowa and Dakota Indians are improved 
forms of the same type, and in the bone whistles 
from ancient graves in California the same re- 
sult is obtained by a piece of aspbaltum placed 
within the hollow centre just above the notch* 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — SPAIN, c. 1270 
(Library of the Esconal. Cantigas de S. Maria) 

Oboe {Duhaina). 2 Pipe and Tabor (FlaiUiUa y Tamboril). 3. Flute {Axaheba), 4. Bladder Pipe (OdreHllo). 

5. Bagpipe {Cornemusa). 6. Horn {Buque). 7. Heralds’ Trumpet (At'iafil) 
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In the wooden whistles of the American Indians 
of the N.W. Coast the whistle-head is brought 
to great perfection, and the ‘ voicing ’ is quite 
equal to that of the European recorders and 
flageolets. The whistle-head, as seen in the 
‘ flue ’ pipes of the organ, was certainly known 
to the Greeks and Romans (see article Hy- 
DRAULUS), and in the Western Hemisphere to 
the Aztecs and Incas. The resonator of the 
ocarina, which takes the place of the more 
usual tube, is prefigured in the ancient Chinese 
* Hsuan,’ in the grotesque instruments of the 
Aztec civilisation, and the globular gourd- 
whistles of Western Africa and Melanesia. 

The transverse flute, which in its mouth- 
piece and embouchure stiU retains elements of 
the primitive notch, is distinctly an Asiatic in- 
strument, though occasionally found among 
certain African tribes in the neighbourhood of 
the Cameroon and lower Congo districts, where 
it has been probably introduced by Europeans. 
An unknown antiquity is attached to the an- 
cient Chinese Chih, which being closed at both 
ends suggests an affinity with the nose-flutes 
of Java and Polynesia ; in fact, amongst the 
wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula the trans- 
verse flute and the nose-flute are the only 
forms known. The Indian transverse flute 
(‘ Pillagovi ’) is depicted in sculpture as early as 
260 B-O., and is considered the emblem of the 
god Krislma, its reputed inventor. The earliest 
illustration of the typo in Europe appears on 
an ivory casket of Italo-Byzantine work of the 
10th century, now in the National Museum, 
Florence. For subsequent history see Flute. 

2. Reed-pipes, in which the air is set in 
motion by the pulsations of a tongue of wood, 
cane, or metal or by the joint vibrations of two 
thin slips of the same materials, the forms now 
most generally in use being known as the Double 
Reed (see Oboe), the Single Reed (see Clari- 
net), and the Free Reed (see Harmonium). 

Of these the double reed is probably the 
oldest, as it is also the simplest in construction, 
requiring only the bringing together by gentle 
pressure of the open end of a pliant stalk or 
hollow rush as in Chaucer’s ‘ pipis of grene 
corn.’ Owing to its fragile nature the reed is 
now usually separate from the body of the pipe, 
which is made of more durable material, but 
the American Indians of the N.W. coast con- 
struct powerful instruments of this type in one 
piece with thin wooden reeds. The double reed 
associated with a conical tube is especially 
characteristic of the Western Asiatic nations, 
as seen in the Arabian ’ Zamr,’ the Persian 
‘ Zouma,’ and the Indian ‘ Nagasara.’ It is cer- 
tainly not indigenous in Eastern Asia, and was 
probably introduced into Western Europe 
through the Moorish incursion of the 11th 
century. Used with a cylindrical tube it is 
found in the Japanese ‘ Hitschiriki,’ the Chinese 
'Kuantzu,’ the ancient Greek *Auios’ and 


Roman * Tibia,* and in the Arabian * E’ragyeh,' 
but its use in this way survives in Europe only 
in certain forms of bagpipe. In Africa the double 
reed is unknown, except where Muhammedan 
influence predominates. 

The single reed is formed by cutting out a 
thin slip or tongue in the side of the hollow 
tube towards the upper end, which in this case 
must be closed. It appears with a cylindrical 
tube in the primitive form in the well-known 
‘ Arghool ’ and ‘ Zummarah ’ pipes of Syria and 
Egypt, the descendants of the ‘ Mam * of the old 
Empire. It seems to have been originally con- 
fined to the countries bordering on the Eastern 
Mediterranean, extending to the nations of 
Western Asia, as in the Indian ‘Tubri* and 
‘Poongi’ or snake-charmer’s pipe, and the Per- 
sian bagpipes. It is found in the islands of the 
Greek archipelago, and on the northern coast of 
Africa ; it was known also to the Romans. In 
Britain it appears in the old Celtic pibcom or 
hornpipe, and is still used for the drones of the 
Scottish and Irish bagpipes ; while, as the ‘ Chalu - 
mean,’ it proved the parent of the clarinets 
and is the characteristic form of the true organ 
reed. Like the double reed it is not known 
amongst the Afri(^an tribes, but it is found 
amongst the Indians of the N.W. coast of 
America, where it has been evolved from the 
double reed by the insertion of a rigid piece of 
wood to form a ‘ lay * between the vibrating 
tongues. In South America it is used with a 
conical tube, generally of horn, but in this case 
its presence is evidently duo to European 
settlers. (See Saxophone.) 

The home of the free reed, in which the tongue, 
instead of beating on the body of the tube, 
vibrates unimpeded through a narrow slit, is 
Eastern Asia and the Malay Archipelago, being 
represented there by the ‘Engkiirai’ of Borneo, 
the ‘ Phan ’ of Siam, the ‘ Hcem ’ of Burmah, the 
‘Cheng ’ of China, and the ‘ Sho ’ of Japan, all of 
which take the form of mouth-organs with pipes 
of hollow cane or bamboo. It is also found 
associated with a simple cylindrical tube fur- 
nished with finger-holes, but its peculiar char- 
acteristics render it unsuitable for this purpose. 
Although it was known in Europe in the 17th 
century, attention was only drawn to its 
capabilities at the close of the 18th century in 
France by Amiot, a Chinese missionary, and 
in Russia by the organ- builder Kratzenstein, 
From it have originated the accordion, con- 
certina, harmonium, and other similar instru- 
ments. 

The ribbon reed, formed by the vibration of a 
thin piece of vegetable membrane, skin or silk 
against the sides of a narrow slit, has proved of 
little practical value, though popularly used in 
Europe and Asia and by the American Indians. 

The retreating-reed is of greater interest ; in 
the primitive form it is made by cutting off the 
hollow cane at the knot, slitting the knot or the 
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side of the cane, and blowing through the open 
end ; the slit edges fly apart and set up a rapid 
vibration. In many parts of rural England 
these, as well as the other reed-pipes, are com- 
monly made by children, but the retreating- 
reed has been observed in Morocco and, in a 
more elaborate form, amongst the American 
Indians of the N.W. coast. It has recently 
found a place in the organ amongst the new 
methods of tone production. (See Organ.) 

3. Pipes with cup-mouthpieces, in which 
the column of air is set in motion by the rapid 
vibration of the performer’s lips. This well- 
known principle (see Horn, Trumpet) is in 
reality closely allied to the last-mentioned form, 
the retreating-reed ; for although the usual 
shape of the cup - mouthpiece in Europe is 
circular, amongst the African tribes it is oval, 
and in the Chinese metal trumpet, ‘Ah-tu,’ 
approximates very nearly to the shape of the 
double reed, the thin edges of the lips providing 
the necessary vibration. In this way, too, the 
medisBval cornetti and clarini were played, the 
resulting tone closely resembling that of a reed 
instrument. The distribution of instruments of 
this type is world-wide, and they are constructed 
not only of metal, but of the natural horns and 
tusks of animals, of sea-shells, stems of large 
plants, branches of trees, hollow gourds, leaves, 
paper, earthenware, and human bones. By some 
primitive peoples they have been invested with 
sacred attributes, as the ‘Juruparis* and 
‘ Botuto ’ of the South American Indians, whilst 
amongst the African tribes they serve not only 
as incentives to the battle and the dance, but 
as a recognised system of intercommunal tele- 
graphy, Although the principle was known to 
the Aztecs, its use among the North American 
Indians is now practically unrecognised, but in 
South America horns of gourd, reed and baked 
clay are found. Throughout the Asiatic con- 
tinent the trumpet is relegated to religious, civil 
and ceremonial observances, and remains in a far 
more primitive state than the reed-pipes, flutes 
and strings. In Europe, as shown by the fine 
‘ Luron’ of the Bronze age which have been dis- 
covered, the principle dates back to prehistoric 
ages. (Of. the classification of European forms 
under Wind Instruments.) 

In addition to these three great groups of 
Biusical pipes there is another peculiar form 
which deserves notice. In the Indian ‘ Nyasta- 
ranga * or throat trumpet the column of air is set 
in vibration by a thin skin or diaphragm placed 
over the small orifice at the end of the tube and 
completely closing it ; this end is applied to the 
vibrating chords of the throat, and the note 
hummed by the performer is sympathetically 
reproduced by the diaphragm and transmitted 
to the trumpet. A vibrating skin is also found in 
the mediaeval ‘ Onion Flute,’ in several forms of 
African wind instruments, and on many of the 
Chinese flutes ; but in these and similar cases 


the note is formed by the player’s voice of 
breath directed into the open hole of the tube 
the diaphragm merely adding a reedy timbre 
to the sound produced. 
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PIPO (Pippo), see Mattei, Filippo. 

PIQUE, Louis Francois (6. Roret, near 
Mirecourt, France, 1758 ; d. Charenton-Saint- 
Maurico, 1822), an excellent violin-maker. Re- 
puted to have been a pupil of Saunier, a Lor- 
raine violin- and guitar-maker, who settled in 
Paris in 1770, Pique became one of the best 
makers of his epoch. The date of his installa- 
tion in the French capital is unknown, but the 
label in a theorbo of his fabrication in the 
! Museum of the Paris Conservatoire reveals that 
I he was living at the ‘ Rue Coquilli^re, au coin 
I de la Rue Bouloy,’ in 1779. Between 1787 and 
1789 ho made fiddles at the ‘ Rue Platriere, vis- 
k-vis I’hotel de Bullon ’ ; in 1791 at the ‘ Rue 
Coquilliere, vis-k-vis le Roulage de France,* 
and between 1809 and 1815 at No. 36 Rue de 
Grenelle-Saint-H on or6. As a copyist of Stradi- 
varius. Pique approached his contemporary 
Nicolas Lupot (q.v,) more closely than any 
other French maker of his period. Owing to 
this fact, it has been said that many of the 
instruments bearing Pique’s name were made 
by Lupot and only varnished by Pique, but the 
dissimilarity of their workmanship disproves 
the suggestion. It is more than likely that the 
imputation has arisen from an inevitable rivalry 
which probably existed between the two 
makers. Pique’s work was somewhat unequal, 
but his best instruments show skilled manipula- 
tion of a high order. The qualities of the 
materials chosen are excellent ; the backs — 
sometimes whole — are well selected, and the 
tables are of particularly fine wood. The scroll 
is well executed, without exaggeration, the 
sound-holes cut with, precision, the varnish red- 
brown. Pique’s labels were both autograph 
and lithograph. His instruments were highly 
esteemed during his lifetime, and are now 
valuable. Spohr, in his MAthode de violent 
mentions Lupot and Pique as the best French 
makers of their time. 

Bnii..— Latjrrwt Griukt, Lea Anettrea du viedon', Vidal. £« 
Inatrumenta d arehet ; Hast. The Violin ; Oallat. Lea Luthier, 
tialiena ; Von LOTasMOORFr. Die Oeigen and Lautenmaeher' 
IlAWSiB. Old VMina ; Fxjucuro, The Fiddle Faneier'a Guide. 

E. H.-A. 

PIQUE DAME (Queen op Spades), opera 
by Tchaikovsky ; libretto (after Poushkin) by 
Modoste Tchaikovsky ; produced St. Peters- 
burg, Deo. 19, 1890 ; London Opera House 
(Roi^g season). May 29, 1915. 
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PIRATA» IL, opera in 2 acts; text by 
Romani, music by Bellini. Produced Scala, 
Milan, Oct. 27, 1827 ; in Paris, Theatre Italien, 
Feb. 1, 1832; in London, King’s Theatre, 
Apr. 17, 1830. o. 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE, THE, comic 
opera in 2 acts ; words by W. S. Gilbert, 
music by Sullivan. Produced Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, Dec. 31, 1879; Opera- 
Comique, London, Apr. 3. 1880. G. 

PIROUETTE, a perforated cap adjusted so 
as partly to cover the double reed of old in- 
struments of the shawm and pommer classes, 
corresponding with modern oboes and bassoons. 
The length of the pirouette was regulated so as 
to allow of the projection of the proper length 
of the reed for vibration, and the rim or table 
afforded some support to the lips of the player, 
which was probably of value in days when reeds 
were hard and unmanageable. The pirouette, 
now unused, indicated a stage of development 
between the completely enclosed reed of the 
cromome and bagpipe and the open reed of 
modem instruments, which is peculiarly sensi- 
tive, and entirely under the control of the lips 
of the player. n. J. b. 

PIRRO, AndrA (6. Saint-Dizier, Feb. 12, 
1869), organist and writer on music. His 
father was organist of Saint-Dizier. 

He studied law and letters {Docteur es Mires) 
in 1907, and at the same time pursued a serious 
study of musical technique. He attended as 
auditeur the organ class of C6sar Franck at the 
Conservatoire (1890), then that of VVidor. When 
the Schola Cantorum was founded (Oct. 15, 

1896) Pirro became a member of the Committee 
of directors and professor of history of music 
and organ, second to Guilmant. His musical 
teaching took a wider range after 1904, when 
he began his lectures at the Ecole dos Hautes 
l^tudes Sociales, which he continued for about 
10 years. In 1912 he succeeded Romam 
Holland as professor of history at the Sorbonne. 
Since 1920, on his advice, this public course has 
been followed by a final course of practical 
musical study for students. This instruction 
shows the same characteristics of culture and 
learning which early assured favourable notice 
to his works. They are ; VOrgue de J. 8, 
Bachf preface by Wider (1894 ; appeared in 

1897) , ‘ crowned ’ by the Institut, English 
ed. by Goodrich (1902); Uesihetique de J. 8. 
Bach and Descartes et la mtisique (1907) (the 
thesis for his doctorate) ; J. 8. Bach (1906), 
German transl. by B. Engelke (1910) ; Dietrich 
Buxtehvde (1913) ; Schutz (1913), German 
transl. in preparation (1926) by W. Gurlitt; 
Les Clavecinistea (1925). Pirro has moreover 
contributed extensively to L* Encyclopedic de 
la rmisique (Dolagrave, Paris) (vol. ii. Muaiqne 
religievse allemande, 1619 1750, Musiqite 
profane cdlemande, X VII-X VI aiide). 

He contributed to the Biemann^Festst^iftp 


1909 (Bemarques de qudqttes voyageurs sur la 
mtisique en Allemagne . . . de 1634 d 1700); 
the Archives des maitres de Vorgue ; the Berne 
musicale (Combarieu); the Revue musicedt 
(Prunieres) ; the Tribune de 8t, Oervais ; the 
Cultura musicale i the Revue de musicologie 
(Paris); the Revue Union Musicologique (La 
Haye), etc. m. p. 

PISADOR, Diego (6. Salamanca, 1608-09 ; 
d. after 1667), Spanish lutenist, author of a 
Libro de musica de vihuda, Salamanca, 1652.^ 
His father was in the household of the arch- 
bishop of Santiago (voiario de la audiencia) and 
a man of property. The only information 
concerning his son, the lutenist, is obtained 
from the records of lawsuits {vide N. Alonso 
Cortes, BoL de la Bibl. Menendez y Pelayo (San- 
tander, 1921), iii. 331). He took minor orders 
(1626), but did not pursue an ecclesiastical 
career any further. He is last heard of in 
1657. The Libro de muaica de vihuela contains 
settings of several old Spanish ballads (c.g. 
Conde Arnaldos), villancicos, madrigals to words 
by Garci-Lasso (the orig. voice parts in the Bibl. 
Medinaceli, Madrid), and also 16 transcriptions 
from the masses of Josquin des Pres and 17 of 
motets by Morales and others. The value of 
lute transcriptions of polyphonic music, as 
showing the extent to which chromatic alter- 
ation was practised in the 16th century, 
was pointed out by 0. Chilesotti {I.M.Q, 
Congress Report, Vienna, 1909, p. 128 ff.). 

J. B. T. 

PISARI, Pasquale (6. Rome, 1 725 ; 
d. there, 1778) (called Pizari in Santini’s 
catalogue), eminent church composer, and, 
according to Padre Martini, ‘ the Palestrina of 
the 18th century,* son of a mason. 

A musician named Gasparino, struck by his 
beautiful voice as a child, urged him to devote 
himself to music. His voice developed after- 
wards into a fine bass, but he took less to sing- 
ing than to composition, which ho studied under 
Giovanni Biordi. In 1752 he was admitted 
into the Pope’s chapel as supernumerary, and 
remained a member till his death. His 
poverty was extreme, and many, perhaps 
apocryphal, stories are told of his writing his 
compositions with ink made from charcoal and 
water, etc. His finest work is a ‘ Dixit ’ in 
sixteen real parts, written for the papal jubilee 
in 1775 and sung by 150 performers. A Kyrie 
and Gloria in forty-eight parts by Ballabene 
were performed on the same occasion. Burney 
wets in Rome the same year, and speaks * with 
astonishment of the learning displayed in the 
* Dixit.* It was composed for the court of 
Lisbon, together with a service for every day 
in the year, but the payment was so long 
delayed that by the time it arrived Pisari had 
died, and his nephew, a journeyman mason, 

1 B Jf. } Bibl. Nftt.. Paris ; Bibl. Nae.. Madrid ; BlbL EaonriaL 
> fnmt Stott, Frantt and Itaty, p. S70. 
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Inherited it. The singers of the Pope’s chapel, 
disappointed with Tartini^s Miserere, requested 
Pisari to write one, which he did, in nine 
parts, but it was a comparative failure. 
Baini conjectures that the arduous nature of 
his task for the King of Portugal had exhausted 
his powers. For the Pope’s chapel he com- 
posed several masses, psalms, motets in eight 
parts, two Te Doums in eight parts and one 
in four, which Baini pronounces a lastingly 
beautiful work. See Q.-L. Santini had twelVe 
large church compositions by Pisari. f. o. 

PISARONI, Benedetta Rosamunda 
(6. Piacenza, Feb. 6, 1793 ; d, there, Aug. 6, 
1872), an excellent contralto singer. Her in- 
structors were Hno, Moscliini and Marches. 
Her first public appearances were made at 
Bergamo in 1811, in the r61es of Griselda, 
'Camilla and others, popular at that period. 
Her voice was then a high soprano, and her 
accomplishments as a singer so great that, in 
?pite of a singularly unprepossessing appear- 
ance — her features were painfully disfigured by 
small-pox — she excited great admiration, and 
her fame spread rapidly all over Italy. A 
serious illness which she had at Parma, in 1813, 
resulted in the loss of some of her upper notes, 
which forced her to abandon her old soprano 
parts. She then applied herself to cultivating 
the lower register of her voice, which gained 
considerably in extent and volume, while the 
artistic resources she displayed were so great 
that the career by which she is rcmem^red 
began in fact at this time. Some few of her 
notes had always a guttural, unpleasant sound, 
but in spite of this she was universally ad- 
mitted to be the first Italian contralto. She 
appealed at Paris, in 1827, as Arsace in 
‘ Semiramide.* 

She herself was so sensible of her physical 
defects that she never accepted an engagement 
without first sending her portrait to the 
manager, that he might be prepared exactly 
for what he was undertaking. 

After singing in * La donna del lago ’ and 
‘ L’ Italiaiia in Algeri,’ displaying eminent dra- 
matic as well as vocal qualities, she appeared 
in London in 1829, but was not appreciated. 
For two years afterwards she sang at Cadiz, 
and then le turned to Italy. Here she faded to 
find the favour shown her in past days. She 
retired accordingly into private life. 

F. A. M. 

PISCHEK, Johann Baptist (6. Melnick, 
Bohemia, Oct. 14, 1814 ; d. Stuttgart, Feb. 16, 
1873), a fine baritone singer, made his d^but on 
the boards at the ago of 21. In 1844 he was 
appointed court-singer to the King of Wiirtem- 
berg at Stuttgart, an appointment which he 
retained until his retirement, July 1, 1863. 
He entered on his duties May 1, 1844. At a 
later date he was also made * Kammersknger.* 
Pischek travelled a great deal, and was known 


and liked in all the principal towns of North 
and South Germany, especially at Frankfort, 
where we find him singing, both on the stage 
in a variety of parts and in concerts, year after 
year from 1840-48. In England he waf a very 
great favourite for several years. He made 
his first appearance here on May 1, 1845, at a 
concert of Madame Caradori Allan’s ; sang at 
the Philharmonic on the following Monday, and 
thrice besides during the season there. He 
reappeared in this country in 1846, 1847 and 
1849, and maintained his popularity in the 
concert-room and in oratorio, singing in 1849 
the part of Elijah at the Birmingham Festival 
with great energy, passion and effect. On the 
stage of the German opera at Drury Lane 
during the same year his Don Juan was not so 
successful, his acting being thought exag- 
gerated. He was heard again in 1863 at the 
New Philharmonic Concerts. 

In voice, enunciation, feeling and style, 
Pischek was first-rate. His repertory was 
large, embracing operas and pieces of Gluck, 
Mozart, Mohul, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, 
Donizetti, Harold, Lachner, Kreutzer, Lind- 
paintner. In his latter days one of his most 
favourite parts was Hassan in Benedict’s ‘ Der 
Alto vom Berge ’ (‘ Crusaders ’) ; others were 
Hans Hoiling, Ashton (‘ Lucia ’) and the 
Jkger in the * Nachtlagor von Granada.’ 

A. 0. 

PISENDEL, Georg Johann (6. Karlsburg. 
Franconia, Transylvania, Dec. 26, 1687 ; 
d, Dresden, Nov. 26, 1766), an esteemed 
vioMnist. His artistic career began at the age 
of 9, when ho became a choir-boy in the chapel 
of the Margrave of Ansbach, Bavaria. Corelli, 
who was at that time loader of the chapel 
orchestra, taught him tho violin, while Antonio 
Pistocchi instructed him in the rudiments of 
music and harmony. So rapid was tho child’b 
progress that at the age of 15 ho was nominated 
one of the chapel violinists. In 1709 he went to 
Leipzig, where he pursued his studies at the 
university. The King of Poland appointed 
him his Kapellmeister in 1712, and later he 
became attached to the suite of the hereditary 
prince of Saxony, whom ho accompanied to 
Paris in 1714, to Berlin in 1716, to Italy 
during the following two years, and to Vienna 
in 1718. After the death of Volumier, Pisendel 
succeeded him as Konzertmeistcr at the Saxon 
court in 1730, and in 1731 became leader of the 
opera orchestra under the baton of Johann 
Hasse, which post he occupied until his death. 
As a violinist Pisendel was among the best of 
the early 18th-century players, and his in- 
fluence in Dresden, where he established a 
violin school, was instrumental in raising the 
art of violin-playing to a high level of efiSciency. 
(See Vbraoini.) Pisendelwrote some concertos 
I and solos for the violin, the manuscripts of 
which are preserved in the State Library at 
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Dresden. A gigue of his composition is in- 
cluded in Telemann’s ‘ Musik-Meister.* 

Bibi.. — Lahbb, Famom ViollnitU ; Mason CtABKii, Ftddlen 
Aneunt and Modem; T. Lamb Phipson, Famom Violins, etc.; 
DvBomo, Ths Violin, Vidal, Im Instruments d arehot ; Riomann', 

« B. H.-A. 

PISTOCCHI, Fkancbsoo Antonio Mamili- 
ANO (b. Palermo, 1659; d, Bologna, May 13, 
1726). On the removal of the family to 
Bologna in 1661, he made such rapid progress 
in music that he was made a member of the 
Accadomia dei Filarmonici before the publica- 
tion of his ‘ Cappricci puerili . . . sopra un 
basso d’ un ballotto,’ a volume of pieces for 
harpsichord, harp, violin and other instruments, 
on the title-page of which it is stated that the 
composer was 8 years old at the date of issue, 
1667. In 1670 he was a chorister at San 
Petronio, but must have been dismissed shortly 
afterwards, as his father applies for his re- 
admission to the choir in 1674. If we may 
trust the date on a MS. copy of the opera ‘ II 
girollo * at Modena, that work was written as 
early as 1669 ; in a printed book this might 
easily bo, as has been suggested, an error for 
1696, but hardly in a MS. The o|)era was per- 
formed in Venice in 1682, and Stradella wrote 
a prologue to it, so that the earlier date of com- 
position may very possibly be correct. In 1675 
ho began the career of an operatic singer, in 
which ho won considerable renown. In 1679 
his opera ‘ Leandro ’ was t>erformed by puppets 
at Venice, and in 1682 an opera called ‘ Arnori 
fatali ’ at the same place. In 1687-94 he was 
a singer at the court of Parma. About 1696 j 
he became Kapellmeister to the Margrave of 
Ansbach ; in the following year his opera ‘ Nar- 
eiso ’ was produced there, and in 1699 his ‘ Le 
pazzie d’ Amore.’ In this jn^riod falls the pub- 
lication of his ‘ 8cherzi musicali,’ a set of airs ; 
to Italian, French and German words. In ! 
1699 he went to Venice and produced an j 
oratorio, ‘ 11 martirio di San Adriano,’ which I 
had apparently been written as early as 1692. , 
In 1700 he produced at Vienna a three-act ' 
opera ‘ Le rise di Democrito.’ The dat-o 1698 
is given by Ricmann for his oratorio ‘ Maria ; 
Vergine addolorata,’ from which Burney 
quotes an aria in his History ^ vol. iv. p. 121. 
In 1701 he went back to Bologna, and re- 
pntored the choir of San Petronio as a con- 
tralto, and a few years afterwards founded the 
school of singing which made Bologna famous, 
ind was imitated in other Italian cities. The 
year 1707, when a volume of duets and trios 
was published as op. 3, at Bologna, seems to 
have been the date of another opera, ‘ Ber- 
toldo ’ (Kitner gives it as 1787, which is im- 
possible), at Vienna, and 1710 that of ‘ I rivali 
generosi ’ at Reggio. In 1716 he entered the 
order of the Oratorians, and in 1717 (according 
to Riemann) wrote an oratorio ‘ La fuga di 
8. Teresia.* Several church compositions men- 
^oued in Q.-L. probably date from this last 


period of his life. The chief authority for nis 
life is Busi’s life of G. B. Martini. The list of 
tiiose few works which are stiU extant is given 
in Q,-L,y and various others are mentioned in 
Riemann. M. 

PISTON, see Valve. 

PITCH. This word, in its general sense, re- 
fers to the position of any sound in the musical 
scale of acuteness and gravity, this being deter- 
mined by the corresponding vibration-number^ 
i.e. the number of double vibrations per second 
which will produce that sound. Thus when we 
speak of one sound being ‘ higher in pitch * 
than another, we mean that the vibrations 
producing the former are more rapid than those 
producing the latter, so giving what is recog- 
nised as a higher sound. The general nature 
of this relation is dealt with in the article on 
Acoustics ; it is sufficient here to state that, as 
a matter of practice, when the exact pitch of 
any musical sound has to be defined, this is 
most properly done by stating its vibration- 
number. 

Standabd of Pitch. — It becomes, then, an 
important practical question for the musician, 
what is the exact pitch corre8]>onding with the 
written notes he is ai^customed to use ? or, to 
put the question in a simpler form, what is the 
true vibration-nurabt^r attached to any one 
given note, say, for example, treble C ? for if 
this is known, the true pitch of any other 
note can be calculated from it by well-known 
rules. 

This opens the vexed question of what is 
called the ‘ Standard of Pitch.’ It is an 
interesting consideration whether, as a matter 
of theory, a philosophical standard of pitch 
can bo devised, based on natural facts, like the 
standards of measure, weight and time. 8uch 
a standard is easily deducible. We may 
assume the existence of a note corresponding 
with the simplest possible rate of vibration, viz. 
one per second ; and the various octavos of 
this note will be represented by 2, 4, 8, etc. 
vibrations, being a series of powers of the 
number 2. This theoretical note is found to 
agree so nearly with the musician’s idea of the 
note C (the simplest or fundamental note in 
our modern musical system) that they may be 
assumed to correspond, and we thus get c''~5l2 
double vibrations per second, which may be 
I called the ‘ Philosophical Standard of Pitch, ’ and 
j which has been adopted, for theoretical purposes, 

I in many books on music. And as it will be 
seen that this corresponds very fairly with the 
* Classical Pitch,’ and differs very little from 
the authorised French pitch and the vocal 
pitch now followed in England, it would form 
a reasonably good standard in a practical as 
well as in a theoretical point of view. Accord- 
ing to reason and common sense there ought 
to be some agreement among the musicians of 
the world as to what musical note should be 
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denoted by a certain musical sign ; but un- 
fortunately there is no complete agreement, | 
though considerable advance has been made 
within recent times, as the following account 
will show. The question has been much 
debated,^ but it must suffice here to state 
some of the more important facts that have 
been elicited in the discussion. 

History. — We have no positive data as to 
the pitch used in the earliest music of our 
present form, but we may arrive at some idea 
of it by inference. The two octaves of Pytha- 
goras's Greek scale must have corresponded 
with the compass of male voices, and when 
Guido added the Gamma (G), one tone below 
the Proslambanomenos of the Greeks, we may 
fairly assume that it expressed the lowest note 
that could be comfortably taken by ordinary 
voices of the bass kind. This is a matter of 
physiology, and is known to be somewhere 
about 90 to 100 vibrations per second ; accord- 
ing to which the note d’y two octavos and a 
fourth higher (see Staveless Notation), 
would lie between 480 and 532. 

At a later period some information of a more 
positive kind is obtained by organ pipes, such 
as those at Halberstadt (1495) — A — 606*8 — 
respecting the dimensions of which evidence 
exists ; and it is found that the pitch varied 
considerably according to the nature of the 
music used, there being very different pitches 
for religious and secular purposes severally.* 
The inconvenience of this, however, seems to 
have been found out, and early in the 17th 
century an attempt was made to introduce a 
Mean Pitch which should reconcile the require- 
ments of the church with those of the chamber, 
or the ‘ Chorton ’ with the ‘ Kammerton.’ It 
was about a whole tone above the flattest, and 
a minor third below the highest pitch used. 
The effort to introduce this met with some 
success, although the tables in the article in 
the Ency. Brit., 10th od., show that from 1495- 
1690 the pitch was gradually lowered, from 
the pitch above given to that of the Hampton 
Court organ (A = 44 1*7); on the other hand, 
from 1713 (Strassburg Minster organ, A =393*2) 
onwards until 1897 the pitch rose steadily. 
Ellis {History of Musical Pitchy 1880) gives a 
long list of examples taken at various dates 
over what is generally called the classical 
period, varying for A from 416 to 429, or for C 
from 498 to 616 vibrations. This is an extreme 
range of only about half a semitone, which, 
considering the imperfect nature of the means 
then practicable of obtaining identity and 


1 The most thorough Investigation of ibis subject will be found 
In two papers read before the Society of Arts, May 12, 1S77, and 
Mar. 3, ISSO, by Dr. A. J. Kills. F.R.S. See abo Ellis’s translation 
of Helmholts, 2nd e«l. App p. 423, and an essay bv T). J. Blaikley 
In the Jl^$eript(ve Colologue of Jfusiatl Jiutruments in th« Royal 
MilUttry Exhibition, (I89f), p. 236 ; also, by the same writer, 
Momormndum on the Pttek of Army Band$ (Boosey A Co., 1909). 
The article ‘ Pitch ‘ In the supplementary volume of the Eney- Brit. 
10th ed., with Its valuable tables of pitch, should also be consulted. 

* In the Elizabethait era in Kuglaiul three pitches seem to have 
i«ea generally recognised. 


uniformity, is remarkably satisfactory. During 
this period lived and wrote Purcell, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Schubert, and partly Spohr, Mendelssohn and 
Rossini. That is to say, the founders and 
perfecters of musical art all thought out their 
music and arranged it to be played and sung 
in this pitch. This is therefore emphatically 
the Classical Pitch of music. And, singularly 
enough, it agrees with the presumptive deter- 
mination we have made of the pitch that must 
have been used in the earliest times, as well as 
with the theoretic standard considered above. 

But, unhappily, this satisfactory state of 
things was disturbed during the 19th century. 
The orchestra began to assume greater im- 
portance as regards its wind element, new and 
improved wind instruments being introduced, 
and the use of them being much extended. 
This led to a constant desire for louder and 
more exciting effects, and both makers and 
users of wind instruments soon perceived that 
such effects might bo enhanced by raising 
slightly the pitch of the sounds. The wind 
instruments were of course the standards in an 
orchestra, and so a gradual rise crept in, which 
both strings and voices were obliged to follow. 
The conductors, who ought in the interests of 
good music to have checked this, were either 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the mischief that 
was being done, until at length it assumed 
alarming proportions. In 1878 the opera band 
at Covent Garden was playing at about 
A =450 or C = 640, being a rise of a semitone 
above the ‘ classical pitch * used down to Beet- 
hoven’s day. In 1897 the Strauss band played 
at the Imperial Institute, London, at a pitch 
of A =457*5. 

Such a change was attended with many 
evils. It altered the character of the best 
compositions ; it tended to spoil the perform- 
ance and ruin the voices of the best singers ; 
and it threw the musical world into confusion 
from the uncertainty as to the practical mean- 
ing of the symbols used ; and all for no object 
whatever, as no one could affirm that the new 
pitch was on any ground better than the old 
one. Accordingly strong remonstrances were 
expressed from time to time, and efforts wore 
made either to restore the original pitch, or at 
least to stop its further rise, and to obtain 
some general agreement for uniformity. 

In 1834 a ‘ Congress of Physicists ’ held at 
Stuttgart adopted a proposal by Scheibler to 
I fix the A at 440 (true C=628), but it does not 
appear that this had any practical result. In 
1868 the French government appointed a com- 
mission, consisting partly of musicians * and 
partly of physicists, to consider the subject, 
i The instructions stated that 


a Th« musloians were Aaber, Ifali^vy (wbo drew fhe Keport), 
Brrliox, Meverbeer, Rossini and Thosuui. The other memhen were 
Pelletier, Penpreta, Donoet, LiaMjona, Moniude and Oen. MelMnati. 
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the constant and increasing elevation of the pitch 
presents inconveniences by which the musical art, 
composers, artists, and musical in8trument>makers 
all equally suiter, and the dilferenco existing between 
the mtches of dinerent countries, of different musical 
establishments, and of different manufacturing 
houses, is a source of embarrassment in musicid 
combinations and of dilhculties in commercial 
relations.' 

The Commission reported in Feb. 1859.^ After 
substantiating the facts of the rise (which they 
attributed to the desire for increased sonority 
and brilliancy on the part of instrument- 
makers) and the great want of uniformity, 
they resolved to recommend a fixed standard : 
A =435 (C true =522; C by equal tempera- 
ment -=51 7). This was confirmed by a legal 
decree, and it has been adopted in France 
generally, to the great advantage of all musical 
interests in that country. 

Soon afterwards an attempt was made to 
do something in England. A committee was 
appointed by the Society of Arts, who reported 
in 1869, recommending the Stuttgart stand- 
ard of C = 528; but the recommendation fell 
dead, and had no immediate influence. Other 
agitations and discussions were for a long time 
without effect, and the state of matters ip this 
country in regard to the standard of pitch was 
as follows. The principal orchestras continued 
to play at the elevated pitch ; but this was 
repudiated by the general consensus of vocal 
performers, and in all cases whore an orchestra 
was not employed, as in churches and at vocal 
concerts, a much lower pitch was used, corre- 
sponding nearly with either the French or the 
‘ classical ’ one. Hence all idea of uniformity 
in the practical interpretation of music was out 
of the question — a state of things most deplor- 
able, and a disgrace to the musical education 
of the country, and one which complicated 
immeasurably the business of the piano manu- 
facturers, who had to supply instruments at 
different pitches. The endeavours of A. J. 
Hipkins, Dr. A. J. Ellis and Dr. Pole at last 
bore fruit in the general adoption of what is 
virtually the French diapason normal in 1896, 
i.e. A =439 double vibrations at a temperature 
of 68° Fahr., or A =435 double vibrations at 
69° Fahr, The difference between A =435 
and A = 439 represents the rise in pitch between 
69° Fahr. and 68° Fahr. in flue organ pipes, 
due to the change of temporaturo, and a similar 
but not so great a rise takes place in orchestral 
and other wind instruments. For a time, and 
until the organ in the large concert-hall could 
be altered to correspond with the change, there 
was much discrepancy between the ‘ old * and 
‘ new * Philharmonic pitches, as they were 
oalled, but now (1926), except where an organ * 
of the high pitch is still in use, the latter is 
almost as universal in England as on the Con- 
tinent, with the exception that the instruments 

1 Mapport et arrititt pow VUtUtlltaenutU «n Fruw* d’un diapattm 
•Mvicttt uniforme. Paria, Imprim^rie Impiiriale, 1899. 

* TtM orgao at tbe AltMrt Hall, Loodoa, was lowend in 1828. 


used in the military bands are still at the high 
pitch. 

w. p. ; rev. with addns. by D. j. b., etc. 

English Military Pitch. — It is interesting 
to note that the pitch of drum and fife bands 
until some time between 1880 and 1890 re- 
mained the same as Sir George Smart’s pitch 
of 1828, practically identical with the present 
low orchestral pitch (Philharmonic, 1896), 
although from about the middle of last cen- 
tury military bands, in accordance with the 
Queen’s regulations, used the high or ‘ old * 
Philharmonic pitch. Drum and fife bands 
now conform to the militaiy or Knellcr Hall 
pitch, which (in agreement with the ‘ old Phil- 
harmonic ’ or high pitch) was in 1909 officially 
defined in the King’s Regulations as A = 462-4 
at 60° Fahr. This is the pitch used not only 
in the bands of the King’s forces, but practically 
in the vast number of brass bands throughout 
the country, and at present there seems but 
little prospect of these military and other wind 
bands being converted from the ‘ old ’ to the 
‘ new * Philharmonic pitch, notwithstanding 
the desirabihty and advantage of the change. 

J>. J. B. 

PITCHPIPE, a small stopped diapason pipe 
with long movable graduated stopper, blown 
by the mouth, and adjustable approximately to 
any note of the scale by pushing the stopper 
inwards or outwards. A pipe of this kind is 
so much influenced by temperature, moisture, 
force of blowing, and irregularities of cahbre, 
that it can only be depended on for the pitch of 
vocal music, and is not to be trusted for more 
accurate determinations. A small reed pipe 
of the free species, in which the length of 
the vibrating portion of metal is controlled 
by a rotating spiral, is somewhat superior, and 
far less buU^y than the older contrivance. It 
is known as Eardley’s patent chromatic pitch- 
pipe. Sots of single free reeds, each in its own 
tube, arranged in a box, forming a more or 
loss complete scale, are to be obtained, and 
form comparatively trustworthy implements ; 
if tuned to equal temperament they may be 
employed to facilitate pianoforte or organ- 
tuning. AU pitchpipes are, however, inferior 
in accuracy to tuning-forks ; the only ad- 
vantage they possess over the latter being their 
louder, more strident, more coercive tone, and 
the readiness with which beats are produced. 
No accurate tuning is practicable except by 
the principle of beats and interferences. 

w. H. s. 

PITONI, Giuseppe Ottavio (6. Rioti, Mar. 
18, 1667 ; d. San Marco, Feb. 1, 1743), eminent 
musician of the Roman school ; from the age 
of 6 attended the music-Bcbool of Pompeo 
Natale, and was successively chorister at Han 
Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, and the SS. Apostoli 
in Rome. Here he attracted the attention oi 
Foggia, who gave him instruction in counter 
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point during several years. In 1673 he became 
maestro di cappella at Terra di Rotondo, and 
afterwards at Assisi, where he began to score 
Palestrina’s works, a practice he afterwards 
enjoined on his pupils, as the best way of 
studying style. In 1676 he removed to Rieti, 
and in 1677 became maestro di cappella of the 
Collegio di San Marco in Rome, where his pieces 
for two and three choirs were first performed. 
He was also engaged by various other churches, 
San Apollinare and San Lorenzo in Damaso in 
1686, the Lateran in 1708, and St. Peter’s in 
1719, but he retained his post at San Marco 
till his death, and was buried there. 

Pitoni’s ‘ Dixit ’ in sixteen parts is still one of 
the finest pieces of music sung at St. Peter’s 
during Holy Week, and his masses, ‘ Li pastori 
a maremme,’ * Li pastori a montagna,’ and 
* Mosca,’ founded openly on popular melodies, 
still sound fresh and new. His fertility was 
enormous ; for St. Peter’s alone he composed 
complete services for the entire year. He also 
wrote many pieces for six and nine choirs. He 
compiled a history of the maestri di cappella of 
Rome from 1600-1700, the MS. of which is in 
the Vatican Library, and was used by Baini for 
his life of Palestrina. Gaspari drew the atten- 
tion of F4tis to a work of 108 pages, Ouida 
armonica di Oiuseppe Ottavio Pitonif pre- 
sumably printed in 1689. The MS. is lost. 
Among Pitoni’s numerous pupils were Durante, 
Leo and Feo. The library of the Corsini 
Palace in Rome contains a biography of him by 
his friend Geronimo Chiti of Siena. Proske’s 
’ Musica divina ’ contains a Mass and a Re- 
quiem, six motets, a psalm, a hymn, and a 
‘ Christus factus est,’ by Pitoni. See Q.-L. 

F. Q. 

PITSCH, Karel Feant (6. Bartosovice- 
by-Roketnice, Bohemia, 1789^; d. Prague, 
June 13, 1858), was organist of St. Nicholas* 
church, and important as a teacher and the 
director of the Organ School, where Anton 
DvoMk was his pupil. His compositions in- 
clude a Mass and organ works. 

PITT, Percy {b. London, Jan. 4, 1870), 
composer, organist and pianist, studied music 
almost entirely abroad, after undergoing a 
general education in France, At Leipzig, 
whither he went from Paris to live, from 1886- 
1888, he was a pupil of Reineoke and Jadassohn, 
and for the three following years he worked at 
Munich under Rheinberger. On his return to 
England in 1893 he devoted much time to 
composition, and, in addition, was appointed in 
1896 chorus-master of the Mottl Concerts ; in 
1896 official organist of the Queen’s HaU ; and 
in 1902 musical adviser and occasional con- 
ductor at Covent Garden. He became musical 
director to the Grand Opera Syndicate in 1907, 
conducted the Beecham Opera Company (1915- 
1918), and became artistic director of its suo- 

I Aoeordlng to itfomotm ; Boroviky gives 1786. 


cessor. The Bbtfish National Opera Com. 
PANY ( 9 .V.), in 1920. In 1922 he was appointed 
musical director to the British Broadcasting 
Company. 

His compositions belong mostly to his earlier 
years. His symphonic prelude ‘ Le Sang 
des crepuscules ’ (1900); his suite from the 
incidental music to Stephen Phillips’s * Paola 
and Francesca ’ (1902) ; his overture * The 
Taming of the Shrew ’ (1898) ; his ballade 
for violin and orchestra (1900), composed for 
Ysaye, have been played on the Continent and 
in America, as well as in England. Pitt has 
written also a suite for orchestra (1895), and 
other suites, ‘ Fetes galantes ’ (after Verlaine, 
1896), ‘Cinderella* (1899), ‘Dance rhythms* 
(1901) ; a concerto for clarinet and orchestra 
(1897) ; a Coronation march and a march for 
military band, the last written expressly for 
the Trooping of the Colour ; an oriental rhap- 
sody ; a ballad for male chorus and orchestra, 
‘ Hohenlinden ’ (1899) ; five poems for baritone 
and orchestra (1902), and others for mezzo- 
soprano and orchestra (1904) ; incidental 
music, in addition to that named, to ‘ Flodden 
Field * by Alfred Austin, and to ‘ King Richard 
II.,’ and a sinfonietta produced at the Bir- 
mingham Festival, Oct. 1906, and in the 
repertory of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Con- 
certs in London. R. h. l., with addns. 

PITTMAN, JosiAH (6. Sept. 3, 1816 ; d. Lon- 
don, Apr. 23, 1886), the son of a musician. He 
began to study both theory and practice at an 
early age, and became a pupil of Goodman and 
of S. S. Wesley on the organ, and, at a later 
date, of Moscheles on the piano. He held the 
post of organist at Sydenham (1831), Tooting 
(1833), and Spitalfields (1836) successively — 
the last of the three for twelve years. Feeling 
the need of fuller instruction in theory, he 
visited Frankfort in 1836 and 1837, and studied 
with Schnyder von Wartensee. In 1852 he was 
elected organist to Lincoln’s Inn ; the service 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition, but 
Pittman’s zeal, perseverance and judgment 
improved it greatly, and he remained there for 
twelve years. It was in support of this reform 
that he wrote a little book entitled The People in 
Church (1858), which at the time excited much 
attention. He also composed many services 
and anthems for the Chapel. Pittman was 
connected with the opera as maestro al cembalo 
at Her Majesty’s (1866-68) and Covent Garden 
(1868-80). His early predilections were for 
the German organ music, and, like Gauntlett, 
Jacob and the Wesleys, he worked hard by 
precept, example and publication to introduce 
Bach’s fugues and pedal organs into England. 
He edited a series of ‘ Progressive Studies,* 
contrapuntal pieces from the works of 18th- 
century English organists (Stanley, Battishill, 
James, etc.). For several years Pittman 
delivered the annual course of lectures on musio 
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ftt the London Institution. He luranged many 
operas, etc., for piano. O. 

PIUTTI, Carl (6. Elgersburg, 1846 ; d. I^ip- 
eig, 1902), organist and composer. He studied 
at Leipzig Conservatoire, becoming a professor 
there in 1875. In 1880 he succeeded Rust as 
organist at the Thomaskirche. He wrote much 
admirable organ music, including three sonatas, 
some fugues, many choral preludes and short 
pieces ; works for a cappella choir ; songs ; 
piano works and a text-book on harmony. 

H. a. 

PIXIS, a family of musicians. (1) Fribd- 
BiCH WiLHBLM, the elder, was a pupil of the 
Abbe Vogler in Mannheim in 1770, and still 
lived there in 1 805. He published organ music, 
and sonatas and trios for PF. His eldest son, 

(2) FRiEDRicir Wilhelm (6. Mannheim, 1786; 
d. Oct. 20, 1842), studied the violin under 
Ritter, Luigi and Franzel, early made a name, 
and travelled throughout Germany with his 
father and brother. At Hamburg he took 
lessons from Viotti. In 1804 he entered the 
Elector’s chapel at Mannheim, and afterwards 
went t'O Prague, where he became professor at 
the Conservatorium, and Kapellmeister of the 
theatre. His brother, 

(3) Johann Peter (6. 1788 ; d. Baden- 
Baden, Doc. 22, 1874), pianist and composer 
for the piano, lived with his father and brother 
till 1809, w'hen ho settled in Munich. In 1825 
he went to Paris, and became a teacher of groat 
note there. He settled finally in Baden- 
Baden in 1845, and gave lessons at his well- 
known villa there almost up to his death. He 
composed much for the piano — concertos, 
sonatas and drawing-room pieces, all now for- 
gotten. The fact that he contributed the third 
variation to the ‘ Hexaraeron,’ in company with 
Liszt, Czerny, Thalberg, Herz and Chopin, 
shows the position which he held in Paris. 
His works amount in all to more than 150. 
Though not wholly devoid of originality he 
was apt to follow too closely in the footsteps 
of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. In 1831 
he composed an opera ‘ Bibiana ’ for Mme. 
Schrooder-Dovrient, produced in Paris without 
success. ‘ Dio Sprache dos Herzens ’ was com- 
posed in 1836 for the Kbnigstadt Theatre in 
Berlin. His adopted daughter, 

(4) Franzilla Gohringee {b. Lichtenthal, 

Baden, 1816), developing a good mezzo-soprano 
voice and real talent, he trained her for a singer, 
and in 1833 started with her on a tour, which 
extended to Naples. Here Pacini wrote for her 
the part of Saffo in his well-known opera of 
that name. She married an Italian named 
Minofrio. f. o. 

PIZARRO, Diego {17th cent.), Spanish com- 
poser, author or compiler of a large and im- 
portant MS. vol. of secular vocal music in the 
Bibl. Nac., Madrid (‘ Libro de tonos humanoa,' 
M. 1262). J. B. T. 

VOL. IV 


PIZZETTI, Ildebrando (Ildebranbo da 
Parma) (6. Parma, Sept. 20, 1880), perhaps 
the most individual and thoughtful Italian com- 
poser of the present time. The chief events of 
his life are told in the opening chapter of Inter- 
mezzi critici, a collection of critical essays dedi- 
cated to the memory of an intimate friend and 
collaborator, Annibale Beggi. He studied at 
the Parmese Conservatorio with Gallignani and 
Tebaldini. While still a student his composi- 
tions attracted some attention. A first opera, 

* Sabina,* on an Alsatian legend, and a second 
on Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet,* were 
both written ‘ between a fugue and a sonata 
movement ’ while Pizzetti was under the dis- 
cipline of the school. Such labours, if devoid 
of practical results through lack of experience 
and technical knowledge, apart from the per- 
formance of an Intermezzo at a students* con- 
cert, nevertheless produced some fruit in focus- 
sing the composer’s attention on the problems 
of opera music, problems which he attempted 
to solve in various ways until he found the form 
which finally satisfied him and applied in 
‘Fedra’ and ‘Deborae JaeJe.’ After leaving 
the Conservatorio (1901) he devoted himself to 
teaching and conducting, acting as substitute 
to Cleofonte Campanini at the Parma Opera 
House. In the following year the competition 
of the publisher Souzogno resulted in the com- 
position of an opera on the subject of ‘ The Cid,* 
which the examiners declined to take into con- 
sideration because the last scene was wanting. 
His notions of opera then inclined towards the 
accepted canons of Italian composers, and he 
aimed at carrying on the lyrical tradition of 
Rossini, Bellini and Verdi, which he was then 
convinced best suited the Italian tempera- 
ment. He felt, however, that greater free- 
dom of rhythm and measure was necessary, 
that new technical means, vocal and instru- 
mental, were needed, and after ‘ The Cid * he 
realised for the first time that lyricism and 
drama are different things, that the essential 
point of dramatic expression * is not in the 
abandon and exaltation of the singer ; that it 
was necessary to seek something different and 
seek elsewhere.* 

The years between 1903 and 1907 (when 
Pizzetti left Parma for Florence) were devoted 
to the composition of chamber music, of a 
quartet, a sonata and a symphonic poem. In 
view of the extraordinary success of his sonatas 
later, it is interesting to note that he did not, 
at first, find the symphonic form congenial. 

* Unable to create new forms,’ he writes, ‘ I had 
to accept those which already existed and which 
I felt were inimical and did violence to my own 
feelings,* concluding that the only form in 
which ho could express all he wanted to express 
was the drama. But some time had yet to pass 
before he could find a solution to all the doubt* 
and questioning of his artistic conscience in 

o 
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respect of opera. Many subjects were con- 
sidered — ^B 3 rron ’8 SardanapaluSt then Poush- 
kin’s Mazeppa, were begun and soon set aside. 

* Aeneas/ suggested by a reading of Ovid, and 

* Lena ’ were carried further but, in the end, 
left unfinished. ‘Aeneas,* however, showed 
him that ‘ drama is not pure epic * ; in ‘ Lena,* on 
the other hand, he attempted to portray con- 
temporary life and this took him a step further. 
‘ The experience ended in failure, but was 
useful nevertheless, and perhaps needed.* 

The study of the Greek classics turned his 
thoughts in a new direction. At first Euri- 
pides*s Hippolytua attracted him and he actually 
began to set it to music ; this was discarded for 
Phaedra, of which he wrote part of the text. 
But after a meeting with D*Annunzio, who was 
writing a tragedy on the same subject, he 
decided to wait for the Italian text offered him 
by the author. The composition of ‘ Fedra * 
occupied him three years (1909-12), and the 
opera was successfully performed at La Scala 
in Milan some time later, in Mar. 1915. It is 
the first opera to show his mature dramatic 
stylo based on the reforms he had been evolving 
ever since he had felt the inadequacy of lyricism 
as a means of expression in musical drama. 
Long before * Fedra * Pizzetti’s name became 
known to all Italians through his contribu- 
tion of choral music to D’Annunzio*s drama 
La Nave (1903). Searching study of the old 
Italian composers had given Pizzetti a masterly 
grip of the technique of choral writing, which 
he used with telling effect in the choral sections 
of the drama. Exceedingly important is also 
the part he assigned to the chorus in the next 
opera, ‘ Debora e Jaele * (1915-21), produced at 
La Scala in 1923, which may be said to embody 
all his ideals. What his views are on the sub- 
ject may be gathered from an article published 
in B.M. where he asserts that the ideal drama 
for music is that in which not only every word 
and action can be enhanced and made more 
significant by music, but which also gives music 
the opportunity to reveal ‘ continuously * the 
profoundest depths of the human soul and 
caiTy their expression beyond the limits set to 
the words. The poet must eliminate all epi- 
sodes where music can be only an accompani- 
ment or description. 

The chief innovation is in the substitution of 
a dramatic recitative for the l 3 rriciem supreme 
in all modem Italian operas, a recitative which 
has often the lyrical l^auty of melody but is 
at once more elastic and more subtle. The 
chorus becomes more important; but the 
orchestra, although treated with great skill, 
has lost the predominance it obtained with 
Wagner and his successors. 

In England Pizzetti is known so far mainly 
through some songs and the two sonatas for 
violin and pianoforte (1919); violoncello and 
pianoforte latter was first per- 


formed here at a concert in 1923 in which the 
composer himself played the piano part. Both 
are excellent examples of an art which is 
national only in so far as it reflects the intense 
melancholy of the true Italian folk-song. But 
lyricism is a new thing in his hands. It appears 
controlled by a discrimination which at times 
leaves only a bare skeleton to be clad again in 
accordance with a strong individual fancy and 
with considerable resource of technical means. 
The composer*B attitude towards the technique 
of his art may be briefly defined as an enlight- 
ened and liberal conservatism. He admits the 
claims of modem harmonists, but he expects 
the idea expressed to be of value, apart from 
the manner in which it is expressed. Hence 
his strictures on certain modems and notably 
SchSnberg, whose complexity Pizzetti main- 
tains to be a cloak for poverty of original 
invention. In 1924 Pizzetti was appointed 
director of the Milan Conservatorium. 

Besides the works already noted his output 
includes : 


*Ave Mjula.* 

* Tenebmc factae sunt.' 

* Tantum Ergo ' for S ▼. 

Trio for violin, v’rl, and PP. 

* Canxone a Magglo.' 

Overture to ‘ Oedipna et Colon.* 

Three Interludea to ' Oedlpoa Bex.* 

Man for voices and strings. 

‘Canente,' orchestral poem 

* Bpitaphe ' on a text of V. Hugo. 

‘Sera d* Invemo,’ a lyric. 

Three lyrics on a text of ConconL 
‘PogUo d* album ' for PP. 

*1 pastor!,* a lyric on text of D’Annunsio. 

* Poema romanUco * for PP. 

* La madre al flglio lontano,’ a lyric. 

Popular Greek Songs. 

Three pieces for piano. 

Overture for a tragic comedy. 

‘Due canzonl corsU.’ 

Incidental music to D’Annunzio’s ' La Pisanella.* 

* Danze anUebe ’ (for a performance of Taaso’e * Amlnta*). 
Poem for violin and orchestra. 

Music to D’Annunzio's cinema play * Cabltla.’ 

’Terza canzone corale.’ 

■ a lyric. 


* Passeggiata,’ a )y 
’Angelica’ t 
’Assunte’ /Neapt 


sapolltan dramatic lyrics. 

Quartet in A. 

Mass for voices to the memory of King Humbert. 


Critical studies and reviews have appeared ia 
Oiornale dei musicieti, II Secolo, etc. 
Collected essays have been published by Treves 
(Milan) under the title Mitsicisti coniemporanei ; 
also Intermezzi critici (Vallecchi, Florence). 


Bibl. — Lmai Paoako, Dsbora s Jaele di lldebrando PietetH, 
B M.J., anno 30, 1023, pp. 47-108 : Filippo Bbpba, le reeetiH earn- 
poHtioni di lldebrando PUteUi, R.MJ., 19‘23. pp. S86-601. 

P. B. 


PIZZICATO (Ital. = pinched). On the 
violin, and other instmments of the violin 
family, a note or a passage is said to be played 
pizzicato if the string is set in vibration not by 
the bow, but by being pinched or plucked with 
the finger. Early instances of this valuable 
orchestral effect are to be found in Handel’s 
‘ Agrippina,’ * Pastor fido,* ‘ Terpsichore,* and 
in an air by Hasse, written for Mingotti in 1748. 
In solo-playing a distinction is made between 
the pizzicato executed with the left and that 
with the right hand. The former one is fre- 
quently used, but not so much in classical as in 
bravura pieces. Paganini made an extensive 
use of it, either by playing a pizzicato acoom^ 
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paniment to a tune played with the bow (a), or 
In quick passages with aroo notes interspersed 
(6) and (c). 



(The notes marked * to be played pizzicato 
with the left hand.) 

A natural harmonic note, when played pizzi- 
cato, produces an effect very similar to that of 
a note on the harp. 

The ‘ pizzicato tremolando * is an effect de- 
vised by Elgar and used by him in his violin 
concerto, the players * thrumming * spread 
chords with the soft part of three or four ffngeis 
across the strings. p. d. 

PLAGAL CADENCE is the form in which 
the final Tonic chord is preceded by Sub- 
dominant Harmony. (See Cadence.) 

o. H. H. p. 

PLAICHINGER, Thila (6. Vienna, Mar. 13, 
1868), operatic soprano. She was a pupil of 
Gansbacher at the Vienna Conservatoire, and 
made her debut in that city. Her first real 
success, however, was achieved at Hamburg in 
1893, and it was from there that she secured an 
engagement for the Municipal Theatre atStrass- 
burg, whore she sang from 1894 until 1901. 
During that period she appeared in most of the 
dramatic roles of the Wagnerian and ordinary 
repertories, her powerful voice and fine acting 
meanwhile gaining the notice of Bayreuth, 
whore she sang for several summers. From 
1901-14 she was one of the principal sopranos 
of the Berlin Opera, and she made two visits to 
London, once in 1904 and once during the 
winter season of 1910, appearing on each occa- 
sion as Isolde. She afterwards became a 
teacher at the Stern Conservatorium in Berlin. 

BiUi . — ItOmutHondl Who’§ Who tn Mutie. ^ ^ 

PLAID Y, Lours (6.Wermsdorf, Saxony, Nov. 
28, 1810 ; d. Grimma, Mar. 3, 1874), learnt the 
pianoforte from Agthe, and the violin from 
Haase, of Dresden. He was first known as a 
violinist in the Dresden concerts, and went to 
Leipzig in 1831 ; he afterwards turned his 
attention especially to the pianoforte, and was 
so successful as to attract the notice of Mendels- 
sohn, who in 1843 induced him to take the post 


of pianoforte-teacher in the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium. There he attained a great and 
deserved reputation. His class was always 
thronged, and his instruction eagerly sought by 
pupils from all parts of the world. This popu- 
larity arose from his remarkable gift (for it was 
a gift) of imparting technical power. Were a 
pupil ever so deficient in execution, under 
Plaidy^s care his faults would disappear, his 
fingers grow strong, his touch become smooth, 
singing and equal, and slovenliness be replaced 
by neatness. He devoted his life to technical 
teaching, and brought all his powers and ex- 
perience to bear upon his celebrated work 
Techniache Studien^ which became a standard 
text-book. Great attention to every detail, 
unwearying patience, and a genuine enthusiasm 
for the mechanical part of pianoforte-playing 
were his most striking characteristics. He was 
a man of a most simple and kindly nature, and 
took a warm interest in his pupils. He re- 
signed his post in 1865, and taught privately 
for the rest of his life. a. s. s. 

PLAIN-SONG {Cantua Planua) is the name 
now given to the style of unisonous ecclesiastical 
art-music which arose before the development 
of harmony. In its earliest days it was called 
by more general names, such as muaicat canti- 
lena or cantua ; but when harmony arose and 
brought with it measured music {muaica men- 
aurata or menaurabiha)^ with a definite series 
of time- values, a distinguishing name was re- 
quired, and cantua planua was adopted in order 
to emphasise the fact that the older music 
differed from the newer in having no definite 
time- values. All early unison melody, which 
is unmeasured, may in the broadest sense of the 
term be called Plain-song. The melodies to 
which a Hindu chants his sacred books or the 
Mahometan the Koran are plain-song. The 
S 3 magogue music of the pre-Christian era was 
probably of the same character, and the tradi- 
tional music of the Synagogue of to-day is in 
parts so characteristic of the style that it will 
be worth while later on to quote some specimens 
of it for the purposes comparison. (See 
Hebrew Music.) 

While there is much interest attached to 
the development of plain-song melody in con- 
nexion with other forms of religion than the 
Christian, the chief interest centres round the 
plain -song of the Christian Church in the West. 
The value of the history of the Latin plain-song, 
apart from its ecclesiastical and liturgical side, 
lies in the fact that it i-epresents the evolution 
of melody from the artistic point of view. It 
is thus a different line of evolution from the 
rise of harmony on the one side and from the 
dev3lopment of folk-song on the other. Plain- 
song, like sculpture, evolved very rapidly, and 
reached its climax at an early point in its 
history, while the art of harmony, like the 
art of painting, evolved very slowly, and went 
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through many crude stages before reaching its 
prosout stage of perfection. The result has 
been that the masterpieces of melody came into 
existence at a period when the art of harmony 
was undeveloped or even non-existent ; they 
had already become old at the time when the 
new art of music was making its first crude ex- 
j)eriment8 in harmony, just as the art of sculp- 
ture was already long past its zenith when the 
art of painting made its first crude experiments 
toward perspective. It is only, therefore, by 
a confusion of thought that the masterpieces of 
plain-song melody can be compared (to their 
disadvantage) with the crude attempts of medi- 
»val harmony. Plain-song is archaic only in 
the sense in which Greek sculpture is archaic ; 
that is to say, it is an art-product which early 
reached its climax. In consequence its appeal 
is to a less wide public than the appeal of har- 
monised music, just as the appeal of sculpture 
is to a less wide public than the appeal of 
painting. But there is no justification for 
treating either the masterpieces of Greek sculp, 
ture or the masterpieces of Latin plain-song as 
being anything loss than unsurpassed. To call 
either of them crude or barbarous reveals a lack I 
of artistic perception. | 

The relation of plain-song to measured music 
may again be expressed by another parallel, for 
plain-song is analogous to prose, while measured 
music, with its definite subdivisions of time, is 
analogous to poetry, with its definite subdivi- 
sions of metre. The freedom of rhythm which 
belongs to plain-song is a freedom desirable in 
itself. It was a sacrifice of freedom when 
Harmonised Music found itself forced to become 
also Measured Music, because of the diflSculties 
that beset the performance of music in harmony 1 
without strict time. The sacrifice of liberty 
was well worth making then, in view of what 
was to be won ; but now a reversal is taking 
place, and the tendency of the present evolution 
ot the musical art is to work back again out of 
the bondage of strict time towards the recovery 
of rhythmical freedom. In the future it may 
well be that even harmonised music may be- 
come for certain purposes independent of strict 
time, and therefore a new form of plain-song. 

Meanwhile it is clear that, while measured 
musio can be suitably adapted to a metrical 
text, plain-song must always be more readily 
suited to a prose text. The ecclesiastical plain- 
song, therefore, fijuds its justification in this, 
even if in nothing else, since all the early 
texts to which plain-song is set (apart from 
the hymns) are prose texts. And it finds iUi 
counterpart again in later days in recitative, 
father of the simpletr kind, an used in nl gi yii cal I 
Italian opera, or of the later declamatory kind, 
as used ixi the modern German opera. 

Plain -song and Measured Musio may again be 
contrasted with regard to tonality. The Modal 
system which underlies ecoleaiastioal plam-song 1 


has already been described in the article Modes, 
and the contrast between measured musio in 
the modern scales and plain-song written in the 
ancient modes has been made clear there. 

For the purpose of this article the plain- 
song of the Eastern Church must be left out 
of account, and attention must be exclusively 
directed to the Latin plain-song or the Gre* 
gorian music, which has already been described 
summarily under that heading. It is necessary, 
however, hero to go more fully into the nature 
and condition of the two collections of musio 
which make up the Gregorian collection. We 
turn first of all to the collection of music for 
the Mass comprised in a modioBval or modem 
Gradual. The chief ancient pieces are the 
variable items which are inserted into the fixed 
structure of the service on any given occasion 
at four special points — the Introit or Antiphom 
ad irdroitnm at the beginning of the service ; 
the Gradual, with Alleluia or Tract which pre- 
cede the Gospel ; the Offertory which accom- 
panies the preparation of the oblations ; and 
the Communion or Antiphona ad communionem 
which accompanies the partaking of the Sacra- 
ment. There are thus six sorts of composition, 
and the music written for them belongs almost 
exclusively to the 6th and 6th centuries. In 
the parallel collection of music for the Divine 
Service, embodied in the Antiphonal, we find 
less variety. The two forms to be considered 
are, (1) the Responds which belong to the 
lessons read during the service and form a 
musical interlude between them, and (2) the 
Antiphons which form an integral part of the 
Psalmody. The Hymns stand to a certain 
extent apart, and must be treated separately. 

The same musical principles underlie both 
these collections. The root-forms of psalmody 
are described elsewhere under Antiphon, 
Psalmody and Responsortal Psalmody ; 
while the simpler form of music consisting of 
inflected monotone, which has provided such 
forms as versicics and responses, the chants 
for the Lessons, Epistle, Gospel, etc., has 
been described under Inflexion. 

These simple recitatives are the earliest and 
most fundamental part of plain-song ; they go 
back, for the most part, to the stage at which 
there is a clearly defined Dominant which 
figures as the reciting note, but no clearly de- 
fined Final. The most familiar example of this 
class is the music of the Preface {q.v.) in the 
Eucharist ; another is the tone of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the same service. This class of recita- 
tive stands midway between the mere inflected 
monotone of the responses or the lectionaiy 
tones on one side, and on the other the pieces 
of plain-song that may be definitely called art- 
products or compositions. 

We come next to investigate the methods and 
ebaraoteristios of plain-song composition in the 
classical period of the 6th and 6th centuries^ 
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\ starting with the Gradual, rather than with ^ 
the Antiphon a!, ae being the more orderly and 
exclusively classical collection of the two. This 
great storehouse of plain-song shows many signs 
of uniformity and order ; over against the 
parallel collection of Ambrosian music it ex- 
hibits the character of a well-managed and 
fertile estate as contrasted with the shapeless 
luxuriance of primitive forest. Its liturgical 
orderliness is shown by such things as the 
sequence of psalms used for the Communions 
in Lent, or for the Introits, Graduals, etc., in 
the summer season — points which do not call 
for discussion here. But its musical orderliness 
calls for some further exposition. A significant 
instance of methodical arrangement that has 
so far escaped notice is connected with the 
Graduals of the Third and Fourth Modes. 
These, with one exception, ere all confined to 
the period of penitence between Septuagesima 
and Easter. The fact is worth noting, for it not 
only shows arrangement of a careful sort, but it 
also reveals something of the aesthetic sense of 
the musicians of the day, inasmuch as they 
seem to have connected this tonality with a 
penitential spirit. The one cxc'epfion is also 
interesting. The gradual Benedicite of Michael- 
mas is to a large extent modelled on the gradual 
Eripe me of Passion Sunday. Now this festival 
belongs to the 6th, if not to the 6th, century ; 
the holy day, and perhaps even the Mass itself, 
came originally from a church dedication. It 
is probable that, in settling the music of the 
gradual, such an exception was not made until 
the reason of the rule and perhaps its very 
existence had gone out of memory ; and if this 
be so, then this rule of assigning the third and 
fourth mode graduals to the penitential season 
carries us back to very early days, and shows 
systematic arrangement being made early in 
the 5th century. 

While such matters as these point to orderli- 
ness, it must be remembered that the classical 
Gregorian collection is far from being homo- 
geneous in character. It is a stratified collec- 
tion ; and it is not difficult to separate, at any 
rate roughly, the various strata. The instance 
just cited suggests the high antiquity of the 
scries of graduals ; and on other grounds, too, 
it is probable that just as the gradual, in some 
musical form, represents the oldest form of 
psalmody at the Mass, so the existing graduals 
in their present form are the most ancient of 
the extant chants of that service. The Tract — 
the one instance of ‘ Direct Psalmody * here — 
should probably bo put next in chronological 
order and before all the existing Mass music of 
the antiphonal sort. Among the antiphons 
those of the Offertory are probably to be 
assigned to an earlier date than the Introits 
and Communions. Last in order of time in the 
true Gregorian collection come the allduiaa. 
Which are so novel to the collection that their 
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f position there is a much less stable one than 
that of the rest. 

It is important to inquire how far this body 
of classical plain-song is uniform in its tonality, 
and presupposes the later modal theory. The 
answer seems to be that the actual music of the 
collection is not further removed from the eight-* 
mode theory that prevailed, with slight modi- 
fications, through the medieeval period, than 
theory and practice in music are wont to be. 
No doubt there are certain features not easily 
reconcilable, and these have to be accounted 
for. Those who have supposed that the eight- 
mode theory was a late Byzantine importation 
of the 7th or 8th century, have also supposed 
that there followed upon the new importation 
a far-reaching transformation process by which 
the old music was adapted to the new theory ; 
after which process there remained some few 
irreconcilable items such as these. But there 
are no signs of such a wholesale transformation 
visible. The discrepancies, as they at present 
exist, are to a large extent merely due to the 
corruption or the ignorant revision of the musi- 
cal text. Apart from this, some licenses may 
be detected, which apparently the composers 
allowed themselves, though contrary to the 
strict theory. For example, they seem to have 
used the b for the low B as well as for the high 
6, although the strict theory know of no such 
modification. This habit is best shown by a 
group of Offertories of the second mode, though 
the same phenomenon is visible also elsewhere. 
The discrepancy was not a glaring one, for by 
transposing the melody a fifth higher it was 
easy to avoid actually writi ng the low Bb . Such 
transposition, therefore, in some cases hides the 
fact ; though in others the same Offertory may 
bo found in one MS. transposed and in another 
kept at its normal pitch, and with the Bb 
changed to Bfi. (See for example the O. Medi- 
tabor of the Wednesday in Whitsun-week, which 
the Sarum Gradual gives untransposed, and 
therefore with Bt;, while the Solesmes Gradual 
has an F, in the transposed position, equivalent 
to the Bb in the normal position.) There are 
a good many instances of this point to be found, 
which show that the divergence is not a mere 
casual mistake. In other cases, too, besides 
those, the power of transposing, which existed 
either independently of the Bb or through it, 
was utilised so as to allow the introduction of 
certain notes which were not, strictly speakin^, 
countenanced by the theory, but involved the 
use of chromatic effects. T^us a sixth-mode 
melody, which in its natural position used the 
Bb uniformly and not the Bt], was transposed 
a fifth higher, so that by use of the Bb in 
the new position the lea^ng note might be 
avoided, and the effect be obtained of an 
which is, properly speaking, alien to the 
mode. Similarly by transposition the effect 
of an Flf could be obtained. Want of space 
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precludes the full discussion of these points | 
with instances, and only the bare statement 
of the facts can be made here. (Cf . Notation ; 
SOLMISATION.) 

When these exceptions have been mentioned 
and allowed for, there remains the general truth 
that the bulk of the music of the classical 
Gregorian collection conforms to the mediseval 
modal theory in its main features. In some 
smaller points, such as the range of the modes, 
or the notes on which a melody could begin, 
^ho later medisBval theorists, after the 9th cen- 
tury, made certain pedantic rules which were at 
variance with the practice of previous genera- 
tions, and even of their own ; but these were 
of small importance. It is probably true to say 
that the theory that lies behind the classical 
plain -song is substantially that which survived 
as a tradition down to the time of the musical 
revival of Charlemagne’s day, and not true to 
say that a new Greek theoiy was introduced 
then. 

From this consideration of theory we turn to 
consider the art of musical composition in the 
stricter sense. What were the principles on 
which such music was written ? There is a 
radical difference in this respect between the 
responsorial and the antiphonal music. As 
these two were confronted with one another in 
the primitive era we can dimly discern a cer- 
tain amount of accommodation taking place 
between them. The responsorial clung to its 
strong sense of Dominant, but acquired a new 
definiteness as to Final. This was easily done, 
because, as we shall see, the method of re- 
sponsorial composition made it easy to modify, 
if necessary, the close of a melody. On the 
other hand, the antiphonal music, that had 
originally very little sense of dominant, adopted 
it to a considerable extent. The difference 
between the Ambrosian and the Gregorian 
psalm-tones shows the effect of the change. In 
the former a variety of notes may be employed 
in each mode for the reciting note, while in the 
latter the reciting note is regularly the Domi- 
nant of the mode. (See Psalmody.) But even 
after this mutual borrowing, the two methods 
of psalmody remained very distinct in their 
procedure, though to a certain extent they 
were bound to move along the same lines. 

The fundamental lines of all plain-song com- 
position were determined by the circumstances. 
The parallelism of Hebrew poetry made it 
necessary that the music which w^ set to it 
should be binary in form. The Curaus, or law 
of rhythm that ruled Latin prose, made definite 
moulds for the musical cadences. The pente- 
syllabic character of the great cadences is shown 
in the article Responsorial Psalmody, and the 
shorter cadences of four, three and two accents 
were similarly determined. Thus though plain- 
song is not formal in the sense that measured 
music is formal, with its bar of so many beats 


I and its rhjrthm of so many bars, yet it has i 
very definite form of its own ; and, howevei 
much bad execution and want of understanding 
may have obscured this in time past, and 
brought plain-song into undeserved bad odour 
with musicians, the recoveiy of the true plain- 
song and the study of its principles and methods 
are bound to bring it back to their notice not 
merely as an antiquarian study, but as living 
and effective artistic music. 

Add to the two principles mentioned — the 
binary form and the rhythmical cadences — the 
principle of elaboration by vocal adornments, 
and you have the three root-ideas that are 
common to plain-song ‘ form.’ This use of 
melodic enrichment, where elaboration was 
required, arose also out of the necessities of the 
case ; for there was as yet no faculty of har- 
monic enrichment available, and richness was 
necessarily to be gained only by melodic 
elaboration. When this is realised, the long 
meUsmata, which, when ill-executed, are so 
intolerable in practice and so unjustifiable 
in theory, become, when properly sung, 
both artistically defensible and aesthetically 
ravishing. 

The special methods of the responsorial 
music are exemplified in the graduals. These 
are very unevenly divided among the modes ; 
they show less sense than the rest of the dis- 
tinction between plagal and authentic. While 
fifty or so belong to the fifth and sixth modes 
(the old Tritvs), and some forty to the first and 
second (the old Protus), the third and fourth 
(the old Deuterus) claim only a dozen, properly 
speaking, and the seventh and eighth (the old 
Tetrardus) only one or two more than that 
number. The method of composition is a 
development of inflected monotone. (See 
Responsorial Psalmody.) Many of the 
cadences are common to many of the graduals 
of the same mode, but they are not as a rule 
shared with those belonging to other modes. 
Thus each mode has its characteristic figures — 
certain cadences which are used in closing 
f these may possibly have been modified when 
it was desired to make more explicit the Final), 
and others used in the body of the respond or 
verse. Some of these are combinable with 
one another, and thus by a skilful use of these 
figures the plain-song composer gets his effects 
of melodic richness and beauty just as the 
master of harmony gets his by the collocation, 
combination and sequence of familiar chords. 

It is one of the chief merits of the new reforms 
instituted by the Benedictines, and now being 
carried through under Papal authority, that 
this music is being recovered from the chaos 
into which the official music editions current 
since the 16th century had plunged it: and 
once again the artistic method of the com'- 
positions is being revealed and vindicated. A 
specimen gradual of the Tritus tonality, with 
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some comments, will exemplify this method of 
composition (it consists of thr^ sections) : 

r V:V I 

A ' nl - ma ium • tra 

This opening is found in half-a-dozen other 
cases ; the closing meliama is also occasionally 
used in the body of the composition as well. 
The next section stands alone, and is not speci- 
ally distinctive, but it is made up of common 
phrases : 


interest with the Gregorian mdiamata; but 
they exemplify the same method of composi- 
tion, which is indeed almost universal in early 
chant music.^ 

It will be well to give here, for purposes of 
comparison, a few specimens of the cadences 
as used in the Responds of the Office, which are 
built up on the same lines. A good set of 
examples may be drawn from a group of 
Responds of the eighth mode, used in Holy 
Week — * In Monte Oliveti * and others akin 
to it. 

Thus we have this used as a common 
cadence : 


Si'cut pu - - wr e - - rep - ta. cet 

The gradual then ends with a characteristic 
close, which, in combination with various other 
figures, is the most popular of all the final 
cadences in this tonality : 

de la-que - o ve - uhii ■ - ti-um 

There is even more use of common material in 
the four sections which make up the verse. Its 
opening section is common to seven gradual 
verses, while an eighth has the same music but 
not as its opening section. Its second section 
is also in whole or in part shared by many of 
this group, a third section is peculiar to Anima 
mea, and not found elsewhere, while the final 
section brings in once more the closing cadence 
with which the gradual has been seen to end. 

Even from this single example, and from the 
specimen given under Responsorial Psalm- 
ody, it is easy to seo the way in which the 
primitive monotone survives, though elaborate 
cadences have been grafted on to it, and even 
the monotone itself has become highly orna- 
mented. It is interesting to compare some of 
the Hebrew cadences which form, with their 
monotone, the staple bulk of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical chant. Like the Hebrew writing 
they are to be read from right to left. 

The Great Telisha (written thus P ) ; 



The Small Pazer (written thus M) : 



The Zarka is of a minor character (written 
thus co) : 



The Shalsheleth is more elaborate still 
(written thus {) : 



These forms, given by S. Mfinster in his In- 
stituUonea Hebraicae of 1624, are of no great 
antiquity as it seems, nor do they compare in 


... ad pa - - treml 

Tolun-taa tu • • » > 

... ad iiiuT • - teui J 

and in many more instances. This, again, is 
characteristic : 



. pronip-tua 
coa>Ter • aa 


aat 


} 


Sometimes a phrase is used with great skill 
in different positions, thus, on the Final and 
on the Dominant : 






3tc, 


voa fu • - gam capl 


ipl - e • - - - tia 1 
ma • • - a }■ 
• - leo - - - U j 


and the like phrase is also used so as to end on yet 

another degree of the mode, g , 

with a minor effect, thus : — ■■■■ — p a - ■•( 

Thus throughout the whole 

range of responsorial com- *• ' * ' ^ 

positions the same principles prevail. 

The tracts, though they differ from the 
graduals in their method of performance, do not 
differ from them in their style of composition. 
They need not, therefore, be separately treated 
here. (See Tract.) It is different, however, 
with the antiphons. These are all pure melody 
without any suspicion of a primitive monotone 
lying behind them. Antiphons in their simplest 
form are constructed upon certain standard 
types of melody, and even in the elaborate 
shape in which they figure in the Mass music 
they remain true to their history. In the 
Gregorian antiphon the Dominant figures 
prominently, but as a mere dominant and not 
as a reciting note. The Final is equally 
prominent, and the cadences are so ordered as 
to produce variety and feeling. Richness is 
here, too, obtained by the use of melismata ; they 
differ in the different modes, and according 
to the sort of composition. 

1 For richer Jewish Plain'song see Hbbkew Ktrstc, also Or- 
tanM and Okolfmattfir for 1897; F. Leitaer, Der ttoUMdi^fUlUdka 
VoUsftsMw <m fUdUKhm und chrUaUiktn AUmrthum (Freiburg, 
1906), and JtwUh Jnepei. 
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The Offertories are the richest sort of chant, | 
and stand on slightly different ground from 
the antiphons of the Introit and Communion. 
These two formed a pair, they agreed as to 
their method of psalmody, each of them being 
associated with several verses of a psalm sung 
to a tone, until in the course of the 10th-12th 
centuries the Communion lost its psalm. The 
offertoiy on the contrary was associated with 
one or more verses set to very elaborate chants, 
which were assigned to a soloist as if they had 
been responsorial rather than antiphonal. 
Similar differences prevail in the musical 
texture of the two classes. It is not at all 
uncommon to find the same figures used in 
introits and communions belonging to the same 
tonality (authentic and plagal), but it is not so 
common to find points of contact between 
them and the offertories of that tonality. 
When such are found they are usually in the 
closing plirases, as for ex- 
ample in the stock closing 
cadence of the fourth mode ; — 

The figures and phrases found in the anti- 
phons are not unlike some of the simpler mdis- 
mata of responsorial music, though rarely the 
same. Thus we find constantly in introits 
and communions of the 
first mode the phrase : — 
which is like one cited 
above. The figure is used also a third 
higher, so as to end not on 
D the Final, but on F : — 

But there is no doubt as 
to the marked difference between the anti- 
phonal and the responsorial stylo. 

The Alleluia differs in character from the 
preceding. It is essentially a pneuma or 
jubilust that is, a long melody sung merely to a 
vowel sound. Haiang thus no liturgical text, 
it was not specially appropriated to a particular 
occasion. Even when St. Gregory added a 
psalm- verse to the Alleluia it retained some 
of its features as a free-lance ; it was the most 
unstable element in the Gregorian repertory, 
and the one opening for new compositions for 
the Mass chants that remained when all other 
lines of such productivity were closed up in 
the 7th century. Unhampered by words, the 
Alleluia developed a musical form of its own. 
There is constant repetition of phrases, so 
that the same musical idea gains emphasis by 
reiteration, and also constant repetition with 
slight differences, so that variety and contrast is 
obtained as well as reiteration. The Alleluia 
of the fourth Sunday in Advent opens thus : 

The verse ' Veni domine * follows, and in the 
middle of it comes this long jttbUua : 






no • • r* 


At the end of the verse comes a closing jubilua, 
which is not in this case, as is usual, the same 
as that of the Alleluia. 

Here also we get the beginnings of musical 
rhyme clearly established. Signs of it have 
appeared in the early compositions occasionally 
— especially in the case of one or two stock 
phrases already cited ; but it becomes a 
common procedure in the Alleluias. That for 
Christmas Eve begins its verse thus (Solesmes, 
not Sanim) : 



Craa • ti-na dl - « de-le bl • - tur In - i - (lui-tas 



terTW et reg-na-bit au-per uoa 


The tendency will be seen further developed 
when we come to Sequences. 

The same features which have been described 
as regards the Mass music in the Gradual 
appear also in the Office music of the Anti- 
phonal. There, too, is to bo found the 
same blending of responsorial and antiphonal 
psalmody ; but there is not the same clear line 
drawn between the classical plain-song of the 
5th and 6th centuries, and that which (in the 
case of the Office) was composed subsequently, 
and added to the Gregorian collection. In 
some respects both antiphonal and responsorial 
music are seen in a more primitive stage in the 
Antiphonal than in the Gradual. The psalm 
music has not been written for purposes of a 
choir, and therefore it has not been elaborated 
as it has in connexion with the Mass. There, 
it is only in a few cases that that simple music 
has survived, as for example for one or two 
communions v^he^e the old simple melody has 
not been superseded. Here it is otherwise. 
The Responds of the Office, unlike those at 
Mass, keep as a rule to their stock psalm-tone 
for the verse ; and, though they indulge in 
elaborate melismata, the structure is on the 
whole simpler than in the case of the graduals. 

So far as antiphons are concerned, they exist 
in their primitive form in the Psalter of the 
Office, and are found in a simple shape through- 
out the whole of it. It is quite exceptional to 
find in the Office any elaborate form of 
antiphon at all comparable to the introits in 
complexity ; though there is some gradation, 
and the antiphons of the gospel canticles are 
more fiorid as a rule than those of the psalms. 
It is among these antiphons of the Office that 
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It is poseible to trace out the way in which a 
large number are constructed upon the same 
musical theme. (See Antiphok.) 

We turn now from the Gregorian collection 
of classical plain-song to the music which lies 
outside it. The hymn melodies are not subse- 
quent in date, but they are difEerent in char- 
acter, and must be treated separately. The 
rest of the music is subsequent in date, and is 
to be distinguished on that ground from the 
classical plain-song. It is not easy to discover 
what were the primitive melodies to which the 
hymns were sung at their first introduction to 
church worship. But it is clear that a hymn 
melody ha” always been regarded rather as a 
piece of folk-music than as an artistic composi- 
tion ; and in this respect it differs from the ordin- 
ary plain-song. It differs also inasmuch as it is 
the setting of metrical words, and therefore takes 
its character from the metre. It is necessarily, 
therefore, more closely allied to measured music 
than any other branch of plain-song ; in fact, 
a simple syllabic melody set to a hymn of 
pronounced metre is bound to become almost 
measured in its rhythm. This is less the case 
with the more elaborate hymn melodies ; but 
even with them there remains the necessity to 
fit the music to the regular recurrent accents 
of the words (see Hymn), and this produces a 
uniformity of rhythm which is not found in 
plain-song set to prose texts. Hymn melodies, 
though popular in origin, show, however, clear 
signs of artistic structure. For example, in the 
following melody there is considerable skill 
shown in developing the third line from the 
second, and making its close rhyme with its 
central climax. 



The music of the ‘ Ordinary of the Mass * 
(see Gkegorian Music) lies for the most part 
outside the true Gregorian collection ; this 
music, being essentially congregational in 
character, was originally simple and unvarying. 
There is one primitive form of Kyrie^ one primi- 
tive setting of the Creed, Sanotus and Agniia, 
and probably also one primitive Gloria in 
Exedaia. These settings are of the simplest 
sort, and should be classed with the recitatives 
dealt with above rather than with the Gregorian 
compositions. It was not till long after the 
classical period that fresh settings of the 
Ordinary came into common use. They were 
for the most part local in character. 8ome 
were originally composed for the particular 
purpose, as, for example, the K$frie rex aplendena 
Bomposed by St. Bunstan while waiting to 
celebrate. Others were nothing but adapta- 


tions ; take, for example, the following 
Sanctua^ which is an adaptation of the antiphon 
O Christi pietaa of the Office of St. Nichole, in 
itself a late Office : 



S&no • • tua SauotUB. Banc • • tua, Do - - ml-nua 
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From the 9th or 10th century onwards these 
fresh melodies for the Ordinaiy were being 
composed or adapted. They have not by any 
means the merit of the classical compositions. 
Some began to approximate to the modem 
tonality, as for example an English Gloria in 
Exedaia which opens thus : 



Olo-ri - a in ex-uel - aia I>e • o 



bo ■ luiu ■ 1 > bua bo • uae vo • lun • 



Et in tei - ra pax 


I etc. 

U -tia. 


This has a very modem ring, and still more so 
in the somewhat degraded form in which it has 
been given in the new Vatican Gradual ; and 
as time went on this tendency exhibited itself 
' more and more fully until it issued in such 
! compositions as the Miaaa de Angdia. 
j A development of a fresh sort brought 
! about the introduction of trojjes, proses and 
sequences. The influence of the Byzantine 
singers who came to the West in the early days 
of the Frankish Empire has probably been 
over-estimated. No doubt they were respon- 
sible for the introduction to the Western Church 
of certain Greek compositions such as the 
Lauds antiphons of the octave of the Epiphany. 
There was no great novelty in a borrowing such 
as this, for as far back as Latin plain-song can 
be traced there was going on a continu^ in- 
filtration of Greek compositions, sometimes 
appearing singly, sometimes taken over in 
block, as for example in connexion with 
Candlemas and other festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is, however, probably to these 
Byzantine singers that we must assign the 
impulse which produced tropes and sequences. 
The same instinct which had already produced 
the Alleluia-jubiltLa induced people to go a 
step further, and interpolate similar musical 
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phrases into the midst of already existing 
compositions, or to append them at the end. 
Thus, the AUduia became the starting-point 
for a new set of Juhili ; and even in the body 
of old-fashioned responds there were inserted 
long melismata, which in process of time were 
made into proses (see Sequentia). When this 
had come about, it was i.ct surprising that the 
same tendency should decorate the music of 
the Ordinary — the Kyrie, etc. — with tropes. 

This fresh development marks a further ad- 
vance in the development of musical form. In 
these mdismata we find not only the extension 
of those same principles of repetition and 
rhyme which we have already noted in the 
7ase of the AUduia^ but we find also the first 
symptoms of key relationship. The funda- 
mental structure of the sequence melody was 
based upon the principle of repetition, for 
normally each phrase of the melody was re- 
peated. In many of them the cadences are 
so framed as to suggest a tonic and dominant 
relationship. This is remarkable. Hitherto 
any suggestion of key relationship had been 
that of tonic and subdominant, and had arisen 
out of the use of the tetrachord synemmenon 
and the B|>. But this appearance of tonic and 
dominant relationship is new. The longer 
sequence melodies give it in very clear form, 
and the beginnings of it, at any rate, are 
observable even in such a short melody as the 
following, in the sections marked by the change 
of clef : 


The Alleluia melody Eduxit DominuSf set later 
to the Prose Prome casta concio. 



The tropes and other developments of the 
sort, because of their liturgical impropriety, 
disappeared as quickly as they had arisen, sur* 
viving mainly in the sequences, which became 
practically independent compositions, and in 
the farsed Kyries ; but the ftesh principles of 
form which they had introduced still continued. 
The new ideas of key relationship naturally 
formed a league with the folk-song tonality 
which was invading music; and since the 
Ghuroh was already provided with a collection 
of liturgical music, which satisfied for the most 
part its traditional needs, on the lines of plain- 


song composition, further musical experiment, 
both melodic and harmonic, was restricted to 
new ecclesiastical forms such as the motet, or 
was even diverted to a large extent into the 
secular sphere. 

After the 11th century plain-song composi- 
tion went on, but only to a limited extent. At 
times it made pathetic attempts to keep the 
old fiavour, just as in later days the Italian 
composers tried to keep up the polyphonic style 
even when their thoughts ran more naturally 
in the operatic style ; but the later writers of 
plain-song could not fail to be profoundly in- 
fluenced by the new tendencies out of which 
modem music was to develop. The true art 
of plain-song was lost, the best days of plain- 
song composition were over, and it would have 
been well for plain-song if the compositions in 
a degraded style which were put forth in its 
name, and obtained an unhealthy popularity, 
had never come into existence. Plain-song, 
like everything else, must be judged by its 
classical epoch ; and the decadent compositions 
of the 16th, 16th and 17th centuries are only 
worth study as a warning of what plain-song 
is not. 

In conclusion, something must be said about 
the preservation of the plain-song tradition. 
The music in the early days was all preserved 
orally. It is not clear at what time the 
melodies were written down. Long before that 
they were probably taught by the teacher to 
his class from memory, and with the assistance 
of gestures which indicated the rise and fall of 
the melodies, and probably also the extent of 
the intervals. Even when the system of neum 
notation arose, out of combination of the acute 
and grave accents (see Notation), the practical 
singing was still a matter of oral tradition, and 
the noted books were probably few. The 
change which introduced a staff notation in- 
stead of the neumatic notation made it possible 
to define the intervals accurately, and, in this 
respect at any rate, to be more secure in the 
preservation of the tradition. The grouping 
and phrasing was less well safeguarded by the 
Guidonian notation ; but the fact that the 
earliest manuscripts which contain the staff 
notation agree in the main as regards the tradi 
tion, though they are spread over a wide area, 
shows that on the whole the tradition has been 
faithfully preserved, and that the mediaeval 
books substantially represent the primitive 
plain-song. 

It is probably true to say that the tradition 
suffered more at the period subsequent to the 
invention of printing than it ever suffered in 
the period of oral tradition. So long Os manu- 
scripts continued there was uniformity and 
faithfulness ; but ill-advised and ignorant 
reforms were attempted in the 16th century 
which led up to the Medicean editions at the 
i begiiming of the 17th century. These editions 
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were fastened upon the Church, and became 
official, though they presented a most undesir- 
able and corrupt text of the melodies. Interest 
ih plain-song, however, and knowledge about it 
were so slight that no rebellion took place against 
the evil tyranny of the Medicean editions till 
the 19th century. Simultaneously the tide { 
set against the deformation of the chant by i 
‘ Machicotage,* i.e. the introduction into the 
melody of the grace notes emd fioriture beloved | 
of the 18th century. From 1848 there dates a 
new interest and a gradual improvement in the 
tradition. The new Mechlin books of 1848 
were no improvement, but they were followed 
by a better edition issued jointly by the 
Archbishops of Reims and Cambrai. Good 
pioneer work was also done by the Jesuit 
Lambillotte in France, and by Hermesdorff in 
Germany ; but these attempts only provoked 
suspicion. Official sanction was again given, 
and in a much more definite and exclusive 
form, to the corrupt Medicean version of the 
melodies, and from 1871 onwards the Ratisbon 
service-books perpetuated the evil. Following 
on the work of Lambillotte and Hermesdorff 
came the fuller revival of real plain-song in 
the hands of the Benedictines of the Congrega- 
tion of France, led by Gu6ranger, Pothier and 
Mocquereau. Their work has been to return 
to the manuscripts, to show up the unworthi- 
ness of the modem printed editions in com- 
parison with the uniform manuscript tradition, 
and to call for the official adoption of a better 
set of service-boolcs. The publications issued 
at Solesmes have led up to this result. The 
Gradual and other service-books published by 
the monks showed their superiority and their 
greater conformity to tl^e true tradition, while 
the scientific handling of the questions at issue 
went on in the succeeding volumes of Pcdeo- 
graphie musicale. Through this patient work 
and ardent enthusiasm the Vatican itself has 
been conquered. Plain-song reform has re- 
ceived official sanction, and a new set of books 
issued from the Vatican press reproduces more 
faithfully the true Gregorian tradition of 
plain-song. 

In England the plain-song tradition began 
early, coming straight from Romo with the 
advent of St. Augustine ; and the English 
plain-song tradition has always been a particu- 
larly trustworthy one. When the Latin ser- 
vices were superseded in the 16th century it 
was only possible to preserve very little of the 
ancient plain-song. It was retained in the 
English Litany issued by Cranmer in 1644; 
and six years later, in 1660, one year after the 
issue of the First I^ayer Book, John Merbecke 
published his famous Booke of Common Prater 
Noted, in which plain-song melodies, printed 
in the square-headed Gregorian character, 
were adapted to the Anglican offices of * Mat- 
tins," * Euen Song,’ * The Communion.* * The I 


Communion when there is a Burial,’ etc., under 
the serious restriction which was imposed upon 
him (in rebellion against former elaborateness;, 
namely, that he should only set one note to one 
syllable. Thi‘ough these publications and others 
the Gregorian tones survived in some form even 
down to the 18th century, but the bulk of the 
plain-song had passed away out of the Eng lish 
service. (See Merbecke ; Chant.) 

The revived interest in plain-song within 
the English Church was begun by Dyce, 
who brought out his Book of Common Prayer 
Noted in 1843. Since then there have been 
many adaptations of the simplei plain-song 
of the responses and tones to the English 
service. The Hymnal Noted brought back the 
hymn melodies in 1851, and these have become 
increasingly popular. The more genuine and 
elaborate plain-song compositions have not 
had the same opportunity, and have not 
obtained any wide currency, though in some 
churches plain-song masses are sung at the 
Holy Communion service, and even Introits 
also, with the English words adapted to the old 
melodies. In some of the modem Anglican 
Communities plain-song has been much studied 
and is very fully, if not exclusively, used in the 
community services. The later part of this 
revival of the plain-song tradition in the 
English Church has to a large extent focussed 
round the Plain-Song and Medieval Music 
Society, and, apart from rival Plain-song 
Psalters, its publications represent the greater 
part of what has been done. 

For the study of Plain-song the Benedictine 
Paleographie is indispensable ; the most recent 
and full manual is that of Dr. Wagner, Ein- 
fuhrung in die Oreg, Mdodien (Part I., Genera] 
and Liturgical ; Part II., on Notation ; Part 
III., on Theory). An English translation of 
Part I. is published by the Plain-Song and 
Mediseval Music Society. A Grammar of 
Plain-Song has been issued by the Benedic- 
tines of Stanbrook. Older books are Pothier, 
Lee Melodies Oregoriennes, The Elements of 
Plain-Song (Plain-Song Soc.); Kienle, Chant 
Qrigorien, Important scientific points are 
treated in Gevaert’s Melopee antique, and 
Jacobsthal’s Chromatische AUeration, 

PLAIN-SONG AND MEDIAIVAl’ MUSIC 
SOCIETY. TEE. In Nov. 1888 a meeting 
was held by Somers Clarke, W. J. Birkbeck, 
H. B. Briggs, Brown, Nottingham, Athelstan 
Riley and B. Luard Selby, at which was formed 
the above Society with the following objects : 

(1) To be a centre of information in England for 
students of Plain-song and Medieeval Music, and a 
means of communication between them and those 
of other countries. 

(2) To publish facsimiles of important MSS., 
translations of foreign works on the subiect, adapta- 
tions of the plain-song to the English use, and such 
other works as may be desirable. 

(3) To form a catalogue of all plain -song and 
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measured music In England, dating not later than the 
middle of the 16th century. 

(4) To form a thoroughly proficient choir of limited 
numbers, with which to give illustrations of Plain-song 
and Medieval Music. 

The subscription is £1 per annum, entitling 
members to all publications gratis. Clergymen 
and organists are eligible for election as asso- 
ciates, at a subscription of 2s. 6d. per annum, 
entitling them to the annual publications at a 
reduced price. H. B. Briggs was honorary 
secretary from the foundation of the Society 
till his death in 1901, when he was succeeded 
by Percy E. Sankey (retired 1925), who also 
becatne treasurer. In 1926 Bom Anselm 
Hughes, O.S.B., became Secretary. 

The publications of the Society fall into 
two branches, one of which, though possibly 
the more useful of the two, does not need 
detailed specification in this place. It con- 
sists of educational works on the execution 
of plain-song, and adaptations to the English 
use. The other branch consists of facsimiles of 
MSS., and its value from an archaeological point 
of view is very great, even if some of the trans- 
lations printed in the older issues are here and 
there open to question. The volumes already 
published are as follows : 

Th« Huaioal Notation of the Middle Ages (out of print). 

SnnKs and Madrigals of the 15th century (14 examples) 

Gradual Harisburlenso, a facsimile of an Singlish ISth-oeatury 
Uradiul, with an Introduciiou, etc. 

The Sarum Gradual, nn introduction to the above. 

Antiphonale Harlsburienae, a facsimile of an Ungltsh 18tb-oentury 
Antlphoner. 

Early English Harmony, from the 10th to the 10th century. Vole. 

1. and li. 

Madrigals of the ISth century (six in modem notation). (Out of 
print.) 

Bibliotheca Mustco-Liturglca, a descriptive hand-list of the Musical 
and Latm Liturgical MSS. of the Middle Ages preserved In 
English liliraries. 

Pars antlphonarii, a reproduction of a MS. of the 11th century. 

Pi.u Cautlonos, a collection of church and school songs, a.o. 1582. 
Wagner's Introduction to the Oregorian melodies. 

The Ordinary of the Mass. 

Elements of Plain-sung. 

Flaln-song Uymu melodies and Sequences. 

Fauxbourdone to Magnlflcat. 

M. ; addns. from P. E. Sankey. 
PLAINTE, the name of an ornament of the 
French school, also called Accent or Chute. 
(See Ornaments.) b. b*-. 

PLANCHlS, James Robinson (6. London, 
Feb. 27, 1790; d. there. May 30, 1880), of 
French descent ; made Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant of Arms, 1854, and Somerset Herald, 
1866. Planch6’8 many dramas and extrava- 
ganzas do not call for notice in these pages ; 
but he requires mention as the author of the 
librettos of ‘ Maid Marian, or the Huntress of 
Harlingford, an Historical Opera,’ for Bishop 
(Covent Garden, Dec. 3, 1822), and ‘ Oberon, 
or The Elf-King’s Oath, a Romantic and Fairy 
Opera,’ for Weber (Covent Garden, Apr. 12, 
1826). He was manager of the musical 
arrangements at Vauxhall Gardens in 1826-27, 
and in 1838 he wrote for Chappell a libretto 
founded on the Siege of Calais by Edward III., 
with a view to its being set by Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn, however, was not satisfied with 
the book, and it was ultimately transferred to 
Henry Smor^ by whom a large portion was 


composed. The correspondence between Men* 
dolssohn and Planchd may be read in the 
Recollections and Reflections of the latter (187a 
i. 279-316). O. ' 

PLANfON, Pol Henri (6. Fumay, Ar- 
dennes, June 12, 1864 ; d. Paris, Aug. 1 1, 
1914), received instruction in singing at Paris 
from Duprez, and later from Sbriglia. In 1877 
he made his d6but on the stage at Lyons as St, 
Bris, and during a two years’ engagement there 
sang, Deo. 1, 1877, as Joseph in Gounod’s 
‘ Cinq Mars ’ ; Feb. 8, 1879, as Eustache on 
the production of Saint - Saens’s ‘ Etienne 
Marcel.* On Feb. 11, 1880, he made his d6but 
in Paris at the Theatre de la Gaite as Colonna 
in Duprat’s ‘ P6trarque.’ He next sang with 
great success at the Lamoureux Concerts, and 
on June 25, 1883, first appeared at the Op6ra 
as Mephistophclos, a part in which he became 
very popular, and which was sung by him over 
a hundred times during his ten years* engage- 
ment there. His parts included, Apr. 2, 1 884, 
Pittacus on the revival of Gounod’s ‘ Sapho * 
and in new operas ; Nov. 30, 1886, Don Gormas 
in Massenet’s ‘ Cid ’ ; Mar. 21, 1890, Francis I. 
in Saint-Saens’s ‘ Ascanio,* etc. On June 3, 
1891, he made his d(^but at Covent Garden 
as Mephistophelos, with great success. From 
that time until 1904 inclusive, he sang oveiy 
season at Covent Garden, and in 1892 for a few 
nights at Drury Lane, and obtained great 
popularity in a large number of parts sung in 
four different languages, notably as both the 
King and the Priest in ‘ Aida ’ ; Capulet and 
the Friar in ‘ Romeo ’ ; Oroveso, the bass parts 
of Meyerbeer and Wagner (Landgrave, Henry 
the Fowler, Pogner), etc. His later parts 
included, June 20, 1894, General Garrido in 
Massenet’s ‘ Navarraise ’ ; July 11, 1898, 
Ariofarne in Mancinelli’s ‘ Ero e Leandro ’ ; 
May 30, 1901, in English as the Friar in 
Stanford’s ‘ Much Ado about Nothing * ; July 
14, 1902, the King in Running’s * Princesse 
Osra’; July 6, 1904, Phanuel in Massenet’s 
‘ Salome,’ etc. From 1893 Plan 9 on sang much 
in America, where he enjoyed the same popu- 
larity as in Europe. A. o. 

PLANQUETTE, Robert (6. Paris, July 31, 
1848 ; d. there, Jan. 28, 1903), passed rapidly 
through the Conservatoire, and first appeared 
as a composer of songs and chansonnettes for 
the Cafes-concerts. Encouraged by the popu- 
larity accorded to those songs, he rose to 
operettas — ‘ Valet de cour,’ ‘ Le Serment de 
Mme. Gr6goire ’ and * Paille d’avoino.’ The 
decided progress evinced by this last piece was 
confirmed by ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,’ a 
three-act operetta, produced with immense 
success at the Folies Dramatiques on Apr. 19. 
1877, adapted to the English stage by Famie 
and Reece, and brought out at the Folly 
Theatre. London, Feb. 2.3, 1878, vfith equally 
extraordinary good fortune. Planquette altep 
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«v^ards composed and published * Le Chevalier 
Gaston/ one act (Monte Carlo, Feb. 8, 1879), 
and ‘ Lea Voltigeurs de la 32me/ three acts 
(Theatre de la Renaissance, Jan. 7, 1880). His 
next piece was ‘ La Cantiniere,’ which was 
followed in 1882 by * Rip van Winkle ’ (also 
given in London with great success), ‘ Nell 
G Wynne ’ in 1884, ‘ La Cremaillerie ' in 1886, 
and ‘ Surcouf ’ in 1887. In the latter year he 
wrote, especially for England, ‘ The Old Guard * 
(Liverpool and London), and in 1889 his 
* Paul Jones ’ was brought out at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre in London; his last works 
yere ‘ La Cocarde tricolore ’ (1892), ‘ Le Talis- 
man’ (1892), ‘Panurge’ (1895) and ‘ Mam’zelle 
Quat’ Sous ’ (1897). o., with addns. 

PLANTADE, Charles Henri (6. Pontoise, 
Oct. 14, 1764 ; d. Paris, Dec. 18, 1839), was 
admitted at the age of 8 to the school of the 
king’s ‘ Pages de la musique,’ where he learned 
singing and the violoncello. On leaving this 
he studied composition with Honor6 Langl4 
(6. Monaco, 1741 ; d. Villiers le Bel, 1807), a 
popular singing-master ; the pianoforte with 
Hullmandel (6. Strassburg, 1751 ; d. London, 
1823) ; and the harp, then a fashionable instru- 
ment, from Petrini (6, 1744; d. Paris, 1810). 
Having started as a teacher of singing and the 
harp, ho published a number of romances, and 
nocturnes for two voices, the success of which 
procured him admission to the stage. Between 
1791 and 1815 Plantade produced a dozen or 
BO dramatic works, three of which, ‘ Palma, ou 
le voyage en Grece,’ two acts (1798), ‘ Zoe, ou 
la pauvre petite ’ (1800) and ‘ Ijq Mari de cir- 
constance ’ (1813), one act each, were engraved. 
The whole of this fluent but insipid music has 
disap{)eared. His numerous sacred composi- 
tions are also forgotten ; out of about a dozen 
masses, the ‘ Messe de Requiem ’ alone was 
published, but the (’onsorvatoire has the MS. 
of a Te Dcum (1807), several motets and five 
masses. He had a great reputation as a 
teacher, was a polished man of the world, and 
a witty and brilliant talker. Queen Hortense, 
who had learned singing from him, procured 
his appointment as maitre de chapeUe to her 
husband, and also as professor at the Con- 
servatoire (1799). He gave up his class in 
1807, but resumed it in 1816 ; was dismissed 
on Apr. 1, 1816, reinstated Jan. 1, 1818, and 
fir ally retired in 1828. He was officially em- 
ployed in the 0p6ra in 1 8 1 2. He was decorated 
with the Legion d’lionneur by Louis XVllI. 
in 1814. His best pupil was Mme. Cinti- 
Damoreau. He left two sons, one of whom, 
Charles Franqois (6. Paris, Apr. 14, 1787; 
d. Mar. 26, 1870), composed numerous chansons 
and chansonnettes, some of which have been 
popular. G. c. 

PLANTS, Francois (6. Orthez, Basses 
Pyr^n^es, Mar. 2, 1839), a (fistinguished pianist, 
appeared in Paris at a very early age as 


an infant prodigy, playing the piano with 
much success. In Dec. 1849 he entered Mar- 
montel’s class at the Conservatoire, and in the 
following year carried off the first prize. He 
was then before the public again as a performer, 
for some three years, during which time he 
played frequently at the chamber concerts 
given by Alard and Franchomme ; in 1863 he 
returned to the Conservatoire to study har- 
mony mider Bazin. Here he obtained a 
second prize in 1866. It must be regarded as 
a fortunate circumstance that at a party at 
which he was playing the audience persisted 
in talking to an extent that highly offended 
Plante ; whereupon he retired in great wrath 
to the Pyrenees, where he remained for nearly 
ten years, becoming familiar with the com- 
positions of all schools, and counteracting the 
evils which necessarily accompany such a career 
as his had hitherto boon. He did not reappear 
in Paris until 1872, when he devoted himself to 
playing on behalf of various charitable objects. 
A series of concerts given with Alard and 
Franchomme established his position, and 
thenceforth he hold a distinguished place among 
French pianists. He undertook many suc- 
cessful concert tours on the Continent, and 
appt^ared in England in 1878, playing Mendels- 
sohn’s second PF. concerto at the Philharmonic 
Concert of May 1 in that year. His playing, 
characterised by repose, maturity of style and 
rare intelligence, was enjoyed in Paris as lately 
as the war period (1914-18). M. 

BiBL.-“eonoDi’» supplement to Fitla ; O. Com*ttawt, FramU 
Flanti, pitrtrait musical i la plume (Paris, 1874); H SomoBW- 
UKlM, Francis Planii inHme (Monde musical) (1914-10); A Dab- 
PBLOT, Francis PlanU. Vne belle vie d'arliste. (PaiiN, 1921.) 

PLATEL, Nicolas Joseph (6. Versailles, 
c. 1777 ; d. Brussels, Aug. 25, 1836), son of a 
royal chamber musician, was educated as a 
page of Louis XVI., and studied music under 
Richer and Duport (violoncello). In 1796 he 
was appointed violoncellist at the Theatre 
Feydeau, eloped with a singer to T^yons, but 
returned to Paris in 1801. In 1803 he gave a 
concert at Brussels, whence he went to Eng- 
land. After touring for some years he went 
to Antwerp in 1813, became principal violon- 
cello at the Brussels theatre in 1819, and pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire in 1831. He ac- 
quired a great reputation as teacher, and 
counted Servais, Batta and the elder Demunck 
(who became his successor) among his pupils. 
He wrote 6 concertos, sonatas, solos, etc., for 
violoncello and some duets for violin and violon- 
cello (E. V. d. iStraeten : History of the Violon- 
cello). 

PLAYERA, see Song, subsection Spain (4). 
PLAYER PIANO, see Mechanical Appli- 
ances (5). 

PLAYFORD. A family connected with the 
publication of English music from 1660 to the 
first decade of the 18th century. 

(1) John, the elder (6. 1623 ; d. circa 1686)« 
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was a younger son of John Playford of 
Norwich.^ In 1648 his name appears as book- 
seller in London, and in Nov. 1650 he pub- 
lished his first musical work, * The English 
Dancing-Master,* dated 1651. From this time 
onward his publications included Hilton’s 
‘ Catch that Catch can,* * Select Musicall 
Ayres and Dialogues * and * Musick’s Recrea- 
tion on the Lyra VioU.’ He was from 1653 
clerk to the Temple Church, and held his 
shop in a dwelling-house connected with the 
Temple (‘ in the Inner Temple near the Church 
door ’). As his wife, Hannah, kept a boarding- 
school for young ladies at Islington, he in due 
course removed there, still keeping on hu 
place of business in the Temple. His house at 
Islington was a large one ‘ near the church,* 
and after his wife’s death in 1679 he advertised 
it for sale,® removing to Arundel Street ‘ near 
the Thames side, the lower end and over against 
the George* (some references give this as ‘over 
against the Blew Ball ’). The character of the 
man appears to have been such as made him 
liked and respected by all who came into 
contact with him, and he seems to have well 
earned his general epithet * Honest * John 
Playford. According to the edition of Pepys’s 
Diary edited by Wheatley, Samuel Pepys had 
Very friendly relations with Playford, the latter 
frequently giving him copies of his publications. 
In music-publishing Playford had no rival, 
and the list of his publications would practi- 
cally be a list (with the exception perhaps of 
less than twenty works) of all the music issued 
in England during the time covered by his 
business career. Playford was enough of a 
musician to compose many psalm tunes and 
one glee which became popular, ‘ Comely 
Swain, why sitt’st thou so * ; and to write a 
handbook on the theory of music which, 
concise, plain and excellent, might well serve 
for a m(^el to-day. This Introduction to the, 
Skill of Muaick attained nineteen or twenty 
editions, and was the standard text-book on the 
subject for nearly a century ; the first edition 
is dated 1654, and the last 1730. In 1655 
Playford published an enlarged edition of it 
which long passed as the first.* It is divided 
into two books, the first containing the prin- 
ciples of music, with directions for singing and 
playing the viol ; the second the art of com- 
posing music in parts, by Dr. Campion, with 
additions by Christopher Simpson. The book 
acquired great popularity ; in 1730 it reached 
its ninotoonth edition, independent of at least 
six intermediate unnumbered editions. There 
are variations both of the text and musical 
examples, frequently extensive and important, 
in every edition. In the tenth edition, 1683, 
Campion’s tract was replaced by A Brief 


1 See reeearchea of Mies L. H. Middleton In Notu and 
Also D.JV.Ji. 

> bee Smith** JProItttant Jfivosin*. Apr. 11, 1681. 
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Introduction to the Art of Descant, or oomr 
posing Music in parts, without author’s name, 
which in subsequent editions appeared with 
considerable additions by Henry Purcell. The 
seventh edition contained, in addition to the 
other matter, ‘ The Order of performing the 
Cathedral Service,* which was continued, with 
a few exceptions, in the later editions. 

Another of Playford’s important works was 
the * Dancing-Master,* a collection of airs for 
the violin used for country dances, the tunes 
being the popular ballad and other airs of the 
peri^. This work ran through a great number 
of editions from 1650-1728, and is the source 
of much of our national English melody (see 
Shaup, Cecil). ‘Courtly Masquing Ayres of 
two parts * (a title-page of the treble part is 
preserved in the Bagford collection in the 
British Museum, Harl. MS. 6966) appeared in 
1662. 

Other valuable works in a series of editions 
were published by Playford, books of catches, 
of psalms and songs. Instruction books and 
* lessons * for the cithern, viol and fiageolet also 
followed in a number of editions. After Play- 
ford’s death many of these were continued by 
his son Henry, and by Wm. Pearson and John 
Young, who ultimately acquired the rights of 
publication. 

In the early times of his business, Playford 
was in trade relations, if not in partnership, 
with others — John Benson, 1652 ; Zach Wal- 
kins, in 1664-66 ; and later than this with 
John Carr, who kept a music shop also in the 
Temple, a few steps from John Playford’s. 

Many mistal'en statements have been made 
regarding Playford’s business. For instance, it 
is mentioned * that he invented the ‘ new ty’d 
note * in 1668. This is quite an error. The 
tied note was not introduced before 1690, some 
years after Playford’s death. Neither is it true 
that in 1672 he began engraving on copper. 

John Playford, senior, was neither a printer 
nor an engraver, and long before 1672 he had 
issued musical works printed from engraved 
copperplates. In 1667 Playford republished 
Hilton’s ‘Catch that Catch can,’ with extensive 
additions and the second title of ‘ The Musical 
Companion,* and a second part containing 
‘ Dialogues, Glees, Ayres and Ballads, etc.* ; 
and in 1672 issued another edition, with further 
additions, under the second title only. Some 
compositions by Playford himself are included 
in this work. In 1671 he edited ‘ Psalms and 
Hymns in solemn musick of four parts on the 
Common Tunes to the Psalms in Metre : used 
in Parish Churches * ; and in 1677, * The 
Whole Book of Psalms, with the , . . Tunes 
... in three parts,* which passed through 
twenty editions. In 1673 he took part in the 
Salmon and Locke controversy, by addressing a 
letter to the former, ‘ by way of Confutation 
' * 1 ) 
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of his Essay, etc.,* which was printed with 
Locke's PreaerU Practice of Musick Vindicated. 
The style of writing in this letter contracts very 
favourably with the writings of Salmon and 
Locke. In place of abuse we have quiet argu* 
ment and clear demonstration of the superiority 
of the accepted notation (see Locke). Towarc^ 
the year 1684, Playford, feeUng the effects of age 
and illness, handed over his business to his son 
Henry ; and there is a farewell to the public 
in the fifth book of ‘ Choice Ayres and Songs,’ 
1684. All attempts to settle satisfactorily the 
date of John Playford’s death have hitherto 
failed. The likeliest date is about Nov. 1686,^ 
and this is borne out by his unsigned will, 
wliich, dated Nov. 6, 1686, was not proved until 
1694, the handwriting being sworn to, on the 
issue of probate. It may be supposed that the 
will was written on his death-bed, and that 
from feebleness or other cause it remained 
without signature. That he was dead in 1687 
is proved by several elegies ; one by Nahum 
Tate, set to music by Henry Purcell, was issued 
in folio in this year. Cummings suggests* 
that this relates to John Playford the younger, 
but he has overlooked the fact that an elegy 
‘ on the death of Mr. John Playford, author of 
these, and several other works ’ appears in the 
1687 and later editions of Playford’s Introduc- 
tion *o the Skill of Musick^ a work incontestably 
by the elder John Playford. 

There are several portniits of the elder Play- 
ford extant, taken at different periods of his 
life, and these are prefixed to various editions 
of the Introduction. 

(2) Henry, son of the above {b. May 6, 
1657 * ; d. after 1706), succeeded to his father’s 
business in 1684. Before this, however, ho 
had pubhshed one or two books, notably An 
Antidote against Melancholy, 1682 and 1684, 
Heniy Playford was at first in partnership with 
Richard Carr, the son of John Carr. The Carrs, 
father and son, kept a music shop at the Middle 
Temple Gate, facing St. Dunstan’s Church, and 
the early publications of Henry Playford were 
sold both at the Inner Temple and here, Henry 
Playford becoming in duo course owner of the 
shop at the Middle Temple Gate, or at Temple 
Change as it was otherwise called. Henry 
Playford. republished editions of the works 
originally issued by his father and a small 
quantity of his own fresh ventures. In 1698 
be advertised a lottery of music-books. He 
published several important musical works, 
among which were Purcell’s ‘ Ten Sonatas ’ 
and ‘Te Deum and Jubilate for St. Cecilia’s 
day,’ 1697; * Orpheus Britannicus,’ 1698-1702; 
Blow’s ‘ Ode on the Death of Purcell,’ 1696, 
and ‘Amphion Anglicus,’ 1700. It is quite 
evident that he had not the same business 
ability as his father, but in 1699 he established 
a Concert of Music held thrice weekly at a 

> DJfJ. a Uf* t^Puretitt, p. 46. * DJfJI. 


coffee-room, and in 1701 another series of 
weekly concerts at Oxford.* Later he de- 
veloped into a dabbler in picture and print 
dealing, and his music business began in con- 
sequence to decline. Walsh had arisen, and 
Henry Playford must have found in him a 
very powerful rival in the music trade. The 
statement * that in 1694 he sold his copyright 
in the ‘ Dancing-Master ’ to Heptinstall does 
not appear to be justified, as long after this 
date his name as publisher occurs on all copies. 
About 1706 or 1707 it appears that he had 
retired from the music business altogether. 
His stock seems to have been purchased by 
John Cullen {q.v.), whose address ‘ at the 
Buck between the two Temple Gates ’ appears 
to be Henry Playford’s (formerly John Carr’s) 
shop. His death is variously given as occur- 
ring in 1706 and 1710. If his will was proved 
in 1721, as one authority states, it is likely 
that his decease must have been much later 
than either of these dates. 

(3) John, the younger (6. Stanmore Magna, 
1655 ; d. 1685). Miss Middleton has definitely 
disx>elled the error that he was a son of John 
Playford, the older ; he was his nephew, and 
son of Matthew Playford, rector of Stanmore 
Magna. Ho must have served liis apprentice- 
ship to printing in London, and this he no 
doubt did wuth William Godbid, a printer of 
groat repute for scientific works and for music, 
lx>ing the one employed in his period by the 
elder Playford. The printing-office was in 
Little Britain, and Godbid having died in 1679, 
young Playford in this year entered into part- 
nership with the widow Anno Godbid. At her 
death or retirement Playford alone held the 
business, and printed all the musical works 
issued by his cousin Henry until 1685. 

In this year John Playford, junior, died, and 
his sister * Eleanor advertises the business as 
for sale.® 

In regard to the Playford publications it may 
be mentioned that after the death or retirement 
of Henry Playford such books as were still 
saleable, like the ‘ Dancing-Master,’ The IrUro- 
duction to the Skill of Musick, Simpson’s ‘ Com- 
pendium of Musick,’ Playford’s * Whole Book 
of Psalms,’ etc., were reprinted in fresh editions 
I by William Pearson {q.v.), and were sold by 
John Young. Cullen certainly acquired Henry 
Playford’s stock (probably he was an assistant 
with Playford), but never issued any editions. 
All the Playford publications, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were from movable music type. The 
exceptions were some instrumental works, as 
‘ Musick’s Handmaid,’ etc., and some reprints 
from earlier copperplates, as Orlando Gibbons’s 
‘ Fantazies,’ Child’s ‘ Psalms,’ etc. ; these the 

4 D N.B. 

> See her petition to the Prlry Counell ftaklng to be appointed 
King’s Printer, in which she states that f'e business in Little 
Britain was ieft to her by her brother John. The petition was 
refused Msr. 16, 1686/7. n . u. s. 
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elder Playford had got possession of on starting 
business. Henry Playford also issued a few 
engraved half-sheet songs. (For list of the 
Playford publications see the writer’s British 
Music Publishers.) r. K. 

PLEASANTS, Thomas (6. 1648 ; d. Nov. 20, 
1689), became in 1670 organist and master of 
the choristers of Norwich Cathedral. He was 
buried on Nov. 23 in the north transept of 
Norwich Cathedral. (West’s Cath, Org.) 

PLECTRUM, a small piece of horn, wood, 
ivory, tortoiseshell or other substance used 
for playing certain stringed instruments, and 
taking the place of the finger-nails, or fingers 
in instruments of the lute tribe. From paint- 
ings and other evidence it is quite plain that 
the Greeks generally played the lyre with a 
plectrum, though this was varied by the use of 
the fingers. In modern days the instruments 
of the mandoline family alone are played with 
the plectrum. Although the wire-strung guitar 
of the middle of the 18th century appears to 
have demanded (for the fingers’ sake) a plec- 
trum, yet the old instruction books direct it to 
be played by the unarmed fingers. The touch 
of the finger on the string produces, of course, 
a quality of tone which no substitute can effect. 
The jacks of the spinet and harpsichord are 
plectra, and though generally these are armed 
with quill, yet in the later form of harpsichord 
one set of jacks is supplied with leather tips 
which produces a more mellow effect. F. K. 
PLEIN JEU, see Registration, 

PLENO, see Pibno. 

PLEYEL, (1) iGNAZ Joseph (6. June 1, 
1767 ; d. Pans, Nov. 14, 1831), a most prolific 
instrumental composer, the twenty-fourth child 
of the village schoolmaster at Rupporsthal in 
Lower Austria. 

His musical talent showed itself early. He 
learnt to play the clavier and violin in Vienna, 
the former from Van Hal, or Wan hall, and 
found a patron in the then Count Erdbdy, who 
put him under Haydn as a pupil in oompoa- 
tion in 1774, and appointed him his Kapell- 
meister in 1777, allowing him, however, leave 
of absence to continue his studies. After 
remaining several years with Haydn he went 
to Italy, where he fully imbibed the taste of 
the Italian opera, and lived in intercourse with 
the beat singers and composers. In 1783 he 
was called to Strassburg at first as deputy, and 
in 1789 as first Kapellmeister to the cathedral. 
In 1791 he was invited to London to take the 
control of the Professional Concerts of the 
following season. He was probably not aware 
of the fact that his appointment was a blow 
aimed at Salomon, and that he would be in 
competition with Haydn. The blow, however, 
missed its aim. Pleycl conducted his first 
'Professional Concert, Feb. 13, 1792. Haydn 
was present, and the programme contained 
three symphonies, by Haydn, Mozart and 


Pleyel himself (composed expressly for the 
concert). On May 14 he took his benefit 
The visit was a satisfactory one both from an 
artistic and a pecuniary point of view. On his 
return to France he found himself denounced 
as an enemy to the Republic, and was forced to 
flee. He succeeded in clearing himself from 
the charge, and at length settled in Paris as a 
music-seller. In 1800 the musicians of the 
opera proposed to perform Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ 
and Pleyel was selected to arrange that Haydn 
should himself conduct the performance. Ho 
got as far as Dresden on the road to Vienna, 
but all the influence of Haydn and Artaria 
failed to obtain a pass for him any furth<»r, and 
the direction of the performance came finally 
into the hands of Steibelt. The evening of the 
concert — 3 Nivose or Dec. 24, 1800 — ^was a 
memorable one, since on his road to the opera- 
house, in the Rue Nicaise, Bonaparte nearly 
met his death from an infernal machine. 
Pleyel visited Vienna and obtained great 
success there in 1806. He was the first to 
publish the complete collection of Haydn’s 
quartets (except the last three, of which two 
had not then been printed, and the third was 
not composed till some time afterwards). The 
edition, in separate parts only, has a portrait of 
Haydn by Darcis after Guerin, and is dedicated 
to the First Consul. It was followed by thirty 
quartets and five symphonies in score. In 1 807 
Pleyel founded the pianoforte factory which 
has since become so widely celebrated. (See 
Pleyel & Co.) 

Haydn considered Pleyel as his dearest and 
most efficient pupil. He writes from London ; 

‘ Since his arrival [Dec. 23, 1791], Pleyel has been 
80 modest to me that my old affection lias revived ; 
we are often together, and it does him honour to 
And tliat he knows the worth of his old father. We 
shall each take our share of success, and go home 
satisfied.* 

Pleyel dedicated to Haydn his op. 2, six 
quartets ‘ in segno di perpetua gratitudine.’ 
When Pleycl’s first six string quartets, dedi- 
cated to his patron. Count Ladislaus Erdody, 
appeared in Vienna, Mozart wrote to his father 
(Apr. 24, 1784) : 

‘ Some quartets have come out by a certain Pleyel, 
a scholar of Jos. Haydn’s. If you don’t already 
know them, try to get them, it is worth your while. 
They are very well written, and very agreeable ; you 
will soon get to know the author. It will be a happy 
thing for music. If, when the time arrives, Pleyel 
should replace Haydn for us.* 

This wish was not destined to be fulfilled. In 
his later works Pleyel gave himself up to a 
vast quantity of mechanical writing, vexing 
Haydn by copying his style and manner with- 
out a trace of his spirit, and misleading the 
public into neglecting the works of both master 
and scholar, including many of Pleyel’s own 
earlier compositions, which were written with 
taste and care, and deserve a better fate than 
oblivion. 
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Pleyel was emphatically an instrumental 
Composer, and wrote an enormous number of 
symphonies, concertos and chamber pieces (list 
in Fiiis), comprising twenty-nine symphonies ; 
five books of quintets and seven of quartets, 
some of them containing as many as twelve 
compositions each ; six flute quartets ; four 
books of trios ; eight concertos ; five sym- 
phonies conoortanti ; eight books of duets for 
strings ; ten books of sonatas for PF. solo, and 
twelve sonatas for PF. and violin. When in 
Italy he wrote an opera, ‘ Iphigcnia in Aulide,* 
which was performed at Naples in 1785. A 
hymn or cantata in praise of revolutionary 
doctrines, called * La Revolution du 10 aout 
(1792) ou lo Tocsin all4gorique,’ is mentioned 
'fy Lobstein, and a ‘ Hymn to Night * was 
/niblished by Andr6 at Offenbach in 1797. A 
series of twelve Lieder, op. 47, was published 
at Hamburg by Gunther and Bohme. It has 
never yet been mentioned that his introduction 
to the world as a vocal composer was with an 
opera for the marionette theatre at Esterhaz in 
1776, ‘ Dio Fee Urgclc,’ containing a quantity 
of vocal pieces. A portrait of him, painted by 
H. Hardy and engraved by W. Nutter, was 
published by Bland during Pleyel’s residence 
in London. C. f. p. 

Pleyel’s connexion with Scottish music arose 
in this way. In 1791 George Thomsoit (?.v.) 
of Edinburgh sought Pleyel in London, and 
applied for assistance in the arrangements of 
a colk'ction of Scots songs w'hich he was about 
to issue. Ho also commissioned him to com- 
pose twelve sonatas for the pianoforte, founded 
upon S('ottish airs, Pleyel, after much delay 
and difficulty, completed six of the sonatas and 
wrote symphonies and pianoforte arrangements 
to thirty-two Scots songs, for all of which 
Thomson, in 1793, paid him £131 : ffs The 
sonatas w'cre issued in tw'o sets of three each, 
and the first twenty-five songs formed the first 
number of Thomson’s collection, the remaining 
seven being published later. Thomson’s rela- 
tions with Pleyel were by no means satisfactory. 
Ho complained that the composer had ‘ juggled 
with him ’ and ‘ grossly deceived him,’ added 
to which was the delay and uncertainty of 
communicating with him during the con- 
tinental war. Thomson, therefore, at a later 
date obtained the services of Kozeluch and 
finally Haydn, ultimately rejecting much of 
Pleycl’s work on a republioation for new 
arrangements by Haydn. r. k. 

(2) Camille, eldest son of the foregoing 
{h. Strassburg, Dec. 18, 1788 ; d. Montmorency, 
near Paris, May 4, 1856), took over the music 
business in 1824, associating himself with 
Kalkbrenner for the pianoforte department. 
He had had a good musical education from his 
fa+her and Dussok ; he lived for some time in 
London, and published several pieces which 
evince considerable talent. He died leaving 
v^>L. IV 
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Auguste Wolff, his son-in-law, at the head of 

the firm. 

His wife, Marie Felicity Denise Mocke or 
Mooke, known as (3) Madame Pleyel (6. Paris, 
July ^ 4, 1811 ; d. Saint Josseten Noode, near 
Brussels, Mar. 30, 1876), at an early age 
developed an extraordinary gift for pla3dng. 
Herz, Moscheles and Kalkbrenner were suc- 
cessively her masters, and she learnt much 
from hearing Thalberg ; but her own un- 
wearied industry was the secret of her success. 
Her tournees in Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, France and England were so many 
triumphal progresses, in which her fame 
continually increased. Mendelssohn in Leip- 
zig, and Liszt at Vienna, were equally fascinated 
by her performances ; Liszt led her to the 
piano, turned over for her, and played with her 
a duet by Herz. Not less marked was the 
admiration of Auber and Fetis, the latter pro- 
nouncing her the most perfect player he had 
ever heard. Berlioz was violently in love 
with her in 1830. In this country she made 
her first appearance at the Philharmonic, June 
27, 1846, in Weber’s Concertstuck. To Brussels 
she always felt an attraction, and in 1848 took 
the post of teacher of the PF. in the Ton- 
servatoire there, w'hich she retained till 1872. 
Her pupils were numerous, and worthy of her 
remarkable ability. o. f. p. ; rev. m. l. p. 

PLEYEL & CO. This distinguished Parisian 
firm of pianoforte-makers is now styled ‘ Pleyel, 
Wolff et Cio.* Its founder was Ignaz Pleyel, 
the composer, who established it in 1807. The 
Pleyel firm is remarkable for having always 
been directed by musicians, such as Camille 
Pleyel, who became his father’s partner in 1821, 
and Kalkbrenner, who joined them three years 
later. At starting, the pianoforte - maker, 
Heniy Pape, lent valuable aid. The influ- 
ence of Chopin, who made his debut in Paris 
at Plcj’^el’s rooms, in 1831, has remained a 
tradition in the facile touch and i)eeuliar singing 
tone of their instruments. Camille Pleyel was 
succeeded in the control of the business by 
August-e Wolff (g.r.), who much improved 
the Pleyel grand pianos in the direction of 
power, having made them adequate to the 
modem requirements of the concert-room, 
without loss of those refined qualities to which 
w'e have referred. The firm has had since 
1876 agencies in London. A. J. H. 

Since Wolff’s death (1887), the direction 
has passed to his son-in-law, Gustave Frantz 
Lyon (6. Paris, Nov. 19, 1857), formerly a 
pupil of the Ecole Polyteohnique. Amongst 
his inventions is the * harpe 6olienne,* adaptable 
to concert pianos ; the ‘ p6dale harmonique,* 
allowing a struck chord to vibrate at will ; 
various devices for controlling the tone of the 
piano, etc. He has also made other instru- 

1 September according to Pdlle. 
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rnents: *liarpe chromatique,* kettle-drums, 
etc. M. L. P. 

Bibl. — H. Qvittakd, in Oranda BneifelopMia ; H. BAniouBB, 
Franca, XIX HceUn, iu Encycl. da la Jiuaigua at JHet. du Oonr 
aarvatolre ; const a-nt PiBHas, Lea Faetaura d'inatrumanta da muaigue, 
lea Ivtklara at lafaeture inatrumentala (Paris, 1893). 

PLICA (literally a Fold, or Plait), a char- 
acter mentioned by Franco of Cologne, Joannes 
de Muris and other early writers. Franco 
describes four kinds ; ( 1 ) the ‘ Plica longa ascen- 
dens,’ formed by the adiiition, to a square note, 
of two ascending tails, of which that on the 
right hand is longer than that on the left; 
(2) the ‘ Plica longa doscendens,’ the tails of which 
are drawn downwards, that on the right being, 
as before, longer than that on the left ; (3) the 
‘ Plica brevis ascendeiis,’ in which the longer of 
the ascending tails is placed on the left side ; 
and (4) the ‘ Plica brevis descendens,’ in which 
the same arrangement obtains with the two 
descending tails : 

1 . 2 . 8 . 4 . 


These notes had the ordinary values of longs 
and breves, but they were sung with some sort 
of falsetto grace at the end, the art of which 
has long been lost. The grace occupied one- 
third of the length of the note when perfect, or 
one-half when imperfect. Franco tells us that 
besides longs and breves, semibreves could be 
plicated when in ligature, but not when stand- 
ing alone : he defines ‘ plica * as ‘ the division 
of the same sound into grave and acute ’ (Cousse- 
maker’s Scriptorea, i. 123). Pseudo- Aristotle 
says that the interval taken at the end may 
be either a semitone, tone, minor or major 
third, or perfect fourth or fifth : he adds that 
plication is effected ‘ per compositionemepiglotti 
cum repercussione gutturis subtiliter inclusa,’ 
whatever that may mean (Coussemaker, i. 273, 
ii. 406). Marchettus of Padua tolls us that 
‘ to plicate a note is to extend the sound upwards 
or downwards in a feigned voice, different from 
that naturally produced,* the interval taken 
depending on the position of the next note 
(Gcrbert, Scriptores, iii. 181). j. P. B. S. 

PLUNKETT, Catherine (6. Dublin, 1726), 
almost invariably known as ‘ Miss Plunkett,’ 
one of the first female violinists of whom there 
is any record. She was sent as an ‘ apprentice * 
to Dubourg, then Master of the State Music in 
Ireland, in 1740, made her d6but as a ‘ prodigy * 
violinist at Crow Street Music Hall on Feb. 27, 
1740, and on Dec. 6, 1742, gave a benefit 
concert in Fishamble Street Music Hall. 
Having studied sedulously under Dubourg for 
another year, she determined to try her fortune 
before a London audience. Accordingly, on 
Jan. 27, 1743/4, Miss Plunkett, announced as 
* a scholar of Mr. Dubourg’s lately arrived from 
Dublin,* gave a concert at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Apparently this must have been 
successful, as the young lady again appeared at 


the same theatre on Feb. 27 following. Aftei 
the year 1744 no trace of Miss Plunkett ii 
found. w. H. a. p. 

PNEUMA, from the Greek wevtia, ‘ a 
breathing * ; also written Neuma and Neupma. 
A melody sung to a vowel sound at the close 
of a word or sentence. Such decorations, known 
also as ‘ Jubili,’ have been utilised in church 
music from very early times. St: Augustine 
and St. Jerome both speak of the way in which 
music of this sort, unhampered by words, can 
be used as an expression of devotional feeling 
which could not be put into words. While the 
Pneuma was used to decorate many musical 
phrases, its chief elaboration was in connexion 
with the ‘ Alleluia * at Mass. Here it is an in- 
variable feature, and the final a of the w^ord 
‘ Alleluia * was always used as a vowel with 
which to associate an elaborate piece of vocal 
melody. The following ‘ Alleluia * of Easter 
Sunday will serve as an example : 



A verso follows, ‘ Pascha nostrum immolates 
est Christus * ; on the second word there is a 
long cadence, and others follow on the last two 
syllables of ‘ immolates ’ ; the melody of the 

* Alleluia * is then repeated on the word 

* Christus.* 

A further illustration of the same tendency 
to ornament melodies with vocal additions led 
to the evolution of the Tropes and Sequences 
(q.V.). 

The ordinary pneums of tee psalm-tones are 
those given at the end of the eight character- 
istic melodies. (See Modes.) w. h. p. 

PNEUMATIC ACTION, see Organ, Vol. HI. 
p. 769. 

POCHETTE (Fr. ; Ital. sordino), small boat- 
shaped and diminutive normal-shaped violins, 
which came into vogue in France about the 
time of Louis XIII. (See Violino Piccolo.) 

It is difficult to decide accurately the original 
form of those little instruments, as both types 
come under the equivocal title of ‘ Pochette * ; 
but judging from Kircher’s illustration of a 
boat -shaped pochette in his ‘Musurgia uni- 
versalis * (1650), which he calls a Linterculua 
(the name is derived from Unter, a small boat, 
wherry or trough), it would appear that the 
linler or boat-shaped form was the earlier. The 
Padre Bonanni {Deecrizione degli inatrumenti 
armonici, 1770) also refers to the Latin name, 
saying : ‘ This young man is learning to play 
a little instrument * (an illustration of a boat- 
shaped instrument is given) ‘ which the Latins 
named LirUerculua,* and mentions that in Italy 
it is called Sordino and is used for dancing. 
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Mersenne {De instrumentis hanmnicia, 1637) 
gives three different sizes, all boat-shaped, and 
says they were called pera or poche, and were 
carried in the pockets of the professors of 
dancing ; and de Fureti^re’s Dictionary (1690) 
defines the word ‘ Poche ’ : * petit violon que 
les maitres & danser mettent dans leur poche 
quand ils vont monter en villo.* In a word, 
the small tone of the boat-shaped LinterctUua 
earned for itself the name of Sordino in Italy, 
and — owing to its convenient dimensions — 
* Pochette * in France, and ‘ Taschengeige * in 
Germany ; and the miniature violin known as 
Kit {q.v,) in England was a later development, 
which crept in and assumed the title of its 
predecessors. 

The boat-shaped * Pochette * or ‘ Sordino * 
(see PLA TE LXXX VII. No. 6) measures from 
lateen to twenty inches in length ; there is gener- 
ally a heart-shaped sound-holo, as well as two/ 
holes, and the nock forms part of the instrument 
— ^a detail which points to the pochette as a sur- 
vival of the ‘ Rebec ’ of Arabian origin. They 
are often beautifully embellished, either with 
inlaying of ivory, tortoise-shell, carving or other 
ornamentation, and their accompanying cases 
are usually lined with satin or velvet, and bear 
conventional designs, mostly of fleurs-do-lys, on 
the exterior. The bows, which measure from 
fifteen to seventeen inches in length, are made 
sometimes entirely of ivory, or partially inlaid 
to match the accompanying ‘ Pochette.* The 
diversity and fancy which was lavished by 
their makers upon these little instruments has 
made it almost impossible to determine (as 
may bo done in judging violins) the maker or 
school to which they belong. The varnish on 
tho boat-shaped pochettes gives place to ex- 
cessive ornamentation, whereas some of the 
violin-shaped pochettes have beautiful varnish. 
At the South Kensington Loan Exhibition in 
1874, a sordino by MaUhiaa Albanus (1680) was 
exhibited, and at the Samary Sale two exquisite 
little pochettes — one by Matthias Hqfmans tot 
A'ntwerpen and the other by Antonins Medardt 
Nanoy, were sold. A beautiful pochette of tho 
violin type, made by Stradivarius in 1717, was 
brought to France by Tarisio on one of his 
first visits. He sold it to Sylvestre, and it 
eventually became the property of Clapisson, 
who was so enchanted with it that he included 
it in the orchestral score of liis opera ‘ Les 
Trois Nicolas. ’ Another exquisite little pochette 
(violin-shaped), also the property of Clapisson, 
contained a fan, which opened at will between 
the belly and the back. Jubinal possessed a 
pochette which fitted into a walking-stick. At 
the Donaldson Museum there is a violin-shaped 
pochette, with very fine varnish, which is 
thought to be the work of Nicola Amati ; and 
another, which is exquisitely inlaid with 
squares of ebony and ivory, has six gut strings 
and six sympathetic wire strings (17& century. 


French), The players of the pochette were 
mostly dancing-masters. They held the instru- 
ment against their left breast and marked the 
rhythms of the dance, at the same time per- 
forming the steps for the instruction of their 
pupik. Hawkins {History of ' Music) mentions 
a dancing-master of London named Francis 
Pemberton who ‘ was so excellent a master of 
the “ Kit,” that he was able to play solos on it, 
exhibiting in his performance all the graces and 
elegances of the violin ’ ; and the Abb4 de 
Marolles {Memoires, 1746 edition) quotes Con- 
stantin and Bocan as * Fameux joueurs de 
poche.* The utility of the pochettes has ceased 
since the accession of the piano, and their 
occupation being gone, the collector alone 
cherishes them as handsome curiosities. The 
South Kensington Museum and the Donaldson 
Museum in London contain some beautiful 
specimens, as ako do tho Mus6e du Louvre, the 
Musee Cluny, the Musee du Conservatoire, and 
that of the Opera at Paris. 

Bibl.— Ktbchvr. Musun/Ut untver$aii$. Mbbsenks, D 0 ftwfrw- 
hartnonidi. Bonakni, De$eritiont degli imtrumentl mmaniet. 
La Bokdb, Euai tur la mtuinue. Hawkikh, EM. Mutie. Enosl, 
Tha Violin Family, Mmieal InttrumenU in South Eenrinyton Loan 
Exhib., 1874. Db Br CQUBVu.Mii, Let AnalentJMtrvmenUdemutiym, 
Bi<in.MAifH, AOat tur Ootehiehto dor Bogeninftrvntenie, Slap iv. 
Sandys and Fokstbr, Sutory 0 / the Violin. Danibl FRYKi.xnrD. 
Studien tther die Poehette, pp. 32 (Bundnvall, 1917) ; En poehetta 
d'amour au Thomai Erlinger, pp. 10 (Sundavail, 1918). 

£. H.-A 

POCHON, Alfred (6. Lausanne, 1878), 
second violinist in the Flonzalby Quartet 
{q.v.), studied at Li6ge with C^sar Thomson, of 
whose quartet he became a member, and was ako 
first violin in the Ysajfe orchestra at Brussels. 
He started co-operation with the late M. de 
Coppet in the Flonzaley Quartet in 1902. 

w. w. c. 

POCKRICH, Richard (6. Derrylusk, Co. 
Monaghan, Ireland, c. 1690 ; d. London, 1769), 
the son of an Irish gentleman of good fortune, 
settled in Dublin in 1716, having opened a 
brewery and distillery at Island Bridge. He 
was an excellent musical amateur, and when 
his distillery failed he applied in 1742, but 
unsuccessfully, for the post of master of the 
choristers of Armagh Cathedral. In 1741 he 
invented, or rather re-invented, the Hab- 
MOKICA, and gave concerts exhibiting its powers 
in Dublin, during the years 1743 and 1744. 
These concerts were so successful that Pockrich 
made a tour of England, where the Harmonica 
was much appreciated. From 1760-66 he had 
many successful concert tours, but finally met 
with a tragic death, being burned in a fire at 
Hamlin’s Coffee House, Sweetings Alley, near 
tho Royal Exchange, London. w. h. g. f. 

POCO, a little ; rather ; as poco adagio, 
not quite so slow as adagio itself ; poco soste- 
nuto, somewhat sustained. It is the oppo- 
site of Assai. PooHBTTiNO is a diminutive 
of poco, and implies the same thing but in 
a smaller degree, as does ako the superlative 
PoomssiMO. 0. 
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POELCHAU, Geobg (6, Cremon, Livonia, 
July 6, 1773 ; d, Berlin, Aug. 12, 1836), a 
distinguished amateur, left Russia during the 
reign of the Emperor Paul, and settled in 
Hamburg, where he formed an intimacy with 
Klopstook. On the death of Emanuel Bach he 
bought the whole of his music, which contained 
many autographs of his father. On another 
occasion he bought the residue of the library of 
the Hamburg opera, with a set of Reinhard 
Keiser’s works. In 1813 he settled in Berlin, 
in 1814 became a member of the Singakademie, 
and assumed the charge of its library in 1833. 
At the request of the Crown Prince he searched 
the royal libraries for the compositions of 
^’rederiok the Great, and found 120 pieces. 
His collection of music was bought at his death 
by the Royal (now State) Library and the 
Singakademie. In 1855 the Singakademie sold 
their collection of the autographs of the Bach 
family to the Royal (now State) Library, which 
now has a larger number of these treasures than 
any other institution. There is a bust of 
Poelchau in one of the rooms. r, a. 

POGLIETTI, Alessandro (d. 1683), was 
organist to the Imperial court chapel at Vienna 
in 1661-83. Of his origin and earlier career 
nothing has as yet come to light. Walthor, in 
his Lexicon, describes him as having been 
German by birth, but this is highly improbable. 
He would appear to have boon held in high 
esteem at the Imperial court, since below his 
portrait and on the title-pages of some of his 
MS. works there is appended to his name the 
honorary distinction of Comes Palatinus. He 
was killed during the siege of Vienna by the 
Turks in 1683. On the return of the court to 
Vienna in 1684 his widow was allowed a pension 
of 18 gulden monthly, until her remarriage. 

The works of Poglietti, which are mostly for 
clavier and organ, circulated chiefly in MS. 
copies, and none ever appeared in print during 
his lifetime. His most widely known work, of 
which a largo number of MS. copies exist, is a 
collection of twelve ricercari for the organ on 
the church tones, which are comparatively 
simple and severe in style. Ritter has printed 
one of them in his Oeschichte des Orgelspiels, 
Ex. 25. His most important work for the 
clavier is a very extended suite entitled ‘ Ros- 
signolo,’ the original autograph MS. of which, 
magnificently bound, bears a dedication to the 
Empress Eleonora Magdalena Theresia, the 
third wife of the Emperor Leopold I. This 
suite, along with two others, has been printed 
in D,T.O., Jahrg. XIII. ii. ; and the editor 
(Dr. Hugo Botstiber) takes occasion to correct 
some mistakes of Max Seifiert in his Oeschichte 
der Claviermusik with regard to it. The suite 
consists of a toccata, canzona, allemande with 
two doubles, courante, sarabande, gigue with 
one double each, and following these comes an 
*Aria allomagna con alcune variazioni sopra 


r eti della Maest& Vostra,* concluding with a 
ricercar, capriccio and ‘Aria bizzara del ros- 
signolo.’ To the aria there are thus altogether 
twenty-three variations ; and Seifiert, imder- 
standing its title to refer to the age of the 
Emperor himself, inferred that the work was 
written in 1663, when the Emperor was 23 years 
old. But the chronograms on the title-page of 
the work prove it to have been written in the 
year 1677, and since it is dedicated to the 
Empress, the reference is to her age and not 
that of the Emperor. The variations are 
remarkable in other ways. Most of them 
have special superscriptions, with imitations of 
various national instruments, meant probably 
to imply the homage of various nationalities to 
the Emperor and Empress. So, for instance, 
the eighth variation is supomcribed* Bohmisch- 
Dudelsack,’ tlie ninth ‘ Hollandisch-Flageolot,’ 
the fourteenth ‘ Franzosische Baiselemens ’ 
(Baiser les mains), the eighteenth ‘ Ungarische 
Geigen,’ etc. The last two movements consist 
of an imitation of the song of the nightingale, 
which gives a title to the whole work. Soiffort 
thinks the opening of Poglietti’s ‘ Capriccio per 
lo rossignolo ’ must have remained in Handel's 
memory when he wrote the first movement of 
his Concerto Grosso, No. 11. The other two 
suites, now first published, are also extra- 
ordinary specimens of early programme music. 
One is entitled ‘ Sopra la ribellione di Un- 
gheria,’ and the reference is to the rebellion of 
1671, when the endeavour was made to separate 
Hungary from the rule of the House of Haps- 
burg. This suite opens with a toccatina 
superscribed * Galop ’ ; the allemande has the 
title ‘ La Prisonnie ’ ; the courante, * Le 
Proces * ; the sarabande, ‘ La Sentence ’ ; the 
gigue, ‘ La Lige,’ followed by ‘ La Decapita- 
tion ’ and ‘ Les Cloches,’ ‘ Requiem Aeternam.* 
The third suite consists of a canzon and 
‘ Capriccio fiber das Henner und Hannerges- 
chrey,’ which may have been in Bach’s mind 
when he wrote his fugue with the ‘Thema 
all’ imitatio Gallina cucca.’ The only work 
of Poglietti which was previously published 
was a Suite for clavier in F, which appeared in 
the publication of Roger of Amsterdam, entitled 
‘Toccatos et suites pour le clavecin de Messieurs 
Pasquini, Poglietti et Gaspard Kerle,’ 1704. 
This collection was republished by Walsh in 
London under the title ‘ A second collection 
of toccates voluntarys and fugues made on 
purpose for the Organ and Harpsichord com- 
posed by Pasquini, Poglietti and others, etc.’ 
Another work for clavier, which bears Poglietti’s 
name in several MSS. abroad, is now proved to 
be the work of Dr. John Bull. It is a fugue 
upon the hexachord, which appears in the 
‘Fitz william Virginal Book.’ Poglietti may 
simply have copied it from some source for his 
own use. Other works of Poglietti remaining 
in MS. are a few for various combinations cS 
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mstnizneirtB, and some sacred works for voices 
with instrumental accompaniment. Botstiber 
also claims for Poglietti the authorship of a 
theoretical work which Sandbergcr had pre- 
viously ascribed to Johann Kaspar Kerl. It is 
entitled * Begulae compositionis/ and while 
two MS. copies ascribe it to Kerl, two others 
and one very important copy made by the 
Hamburg organist, Johann Adam Eeinken, 
expressly attest it as Poglietti’s. 

Bibl. — ^A. KooKiaz, Evr htbentgetehtcM* Alexander de PogHeU{$, 
S . z . M Heft 4 , 1916. J R M 

POHL, Carl Ferdinand (5. Darmstadt, 
Sept. 6, 1819 ; d. Vienna, Apr. 28, 1887), writer 
on musical subjects. He camo of a musical 
family, his grandfather having been the first 
maker of glass harmonicas, his father {d. 1869) 
chamber musician to the Duke of Hesse at 
Darmstadt, and his mother a daughter of the 
composer J^czwarzowsky. In 1841 he settled 
in Vienna, and after studying under Sechtor 
became in 1849 organist of the now Protestant 
church in the Gumpendorf suburb. At this 
date he published Variations on an old ‘ Nacht- 
wachterlied * (Diabelli), and other pieces. He 
resigned the post in 1855 on account of his 
health, and devoted himself exclusively to 
teaching and literature. In 1862 he published 
in Vifuina an interesting pamphlet. On the 
Hifitory of the Olasa Harmonica. From 1863- 
1806 he lived in London, occupied in researches 
at the British Museum on Haydn and Mozart, 
the results of which he embodied in his Mozart 
und Haydn in London^ two vols. (Vienna, 
Gerold, 1867), a work full of accurate detail, 
and indispensable to the student. Through 
the influence of Jahn and von Kochel, and of 
his intimate friend the Hitter von Karajan, 
Pohl was appointed in Jan. 1866 to the im- 
portant post of archivist and librarian to the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna. 
His care and conscientiousness brought the 
immense collections of this great institution 
into a highly satisfactory condition. In con- 
nexion therewith he published two works, 
which, though of moderate extent, are full of 
interest, and are marked by that accuracy 
and sound judgment which distinguish all his 
works, namely. Die Oeaellschaft der Musik- 
freunde und ihr Conaervaiorium in Wien (Brau- 
muller, 1871), and Denkachrift aua Anlaae dea 
tOOjdhrigen Bestehena der Tonkunatler Societdt 
in Wien (Gerold, 1871). He was for many 
years occupied on a biography of Haydn, which 
he undertook at the instigation of Jahn, and 
of which vol. i. was published in 1875 (Berlin, 
Sacco ; since transferred to Breitkopf & 
Hftrtel) and vol. ii. in 1882. Pohl left materials 
at his death in the hands of Mandyozewsky 
{q.v.). The main facts are contained in his 
article on Haydn in this Dictionary, to the 
first edition of which he was an extensive con- 
tributor. The summaries of the musical events 


of each year which Pohl furnished to the Signale 
fur die muaikaliache Welt, of which he was the 
Vienna correspondent, were most careful and 
correct, and it would be a boon to the student 
of contemporary music if they could be 
republished separately. Pohl’s courtesy to 
students desiring to collate MSS., and his 
readiness to supply information, were well 
known to the musical visitors to Vienna. 

F. G. 

POHL, Dr. Richard (6. Leipzig, Sept. 12, 
1826; d. Baden-Baden, Dec. 17, 1896), a 
German musical critic, well known for his 
thoroughgoing advocacy of Wagner. He de- 
voted himself to mathematics, and after con- 
cluding his course at Gottingen and Leipzig 
was elected to a professorial chair at Gratz. 
This he vacated for political reasons, and then 
settled at Dresden (1852), and Weimar (1854) 
as a musical critic. In 1864 he moved to 
Baden-Baden, where he died. He was one f'* 
the editors of the Neue Zeitschrift fur Muaiic, 
in which he strongly championed the cause of 
Wagner’s and other advanced music, and a 
frequent contributor to the musical periodicals. 
He began his Autobiography in the Mua, 
WochenhlaU for Doc. 30, 1880. His other works 
include ; Akustische Brief e (1853), Bayreuther 
Erinnerungen (1877), Jiichard Wagner (1883), 
Franz Liszt (1883) and Hector Berlioz (1884), 
Die Hohenzuge der musikalischen Entmckelung 
(1888). Ho also wrote poetry, translated the 
works of Berlioz into German, made a con- 
necting text for Schumann’s ‘ Manfred * and 
Liszt’s * Prometheus,’ and composed some 
music of a slight but agreeable kind. G. 

POHLENZ, Christian August (6. Saalgast, 
Lower Lusatia, July 3, 1790 ; d. Leipzig, Mar, 
10, 1843). In 1829 we find him well estab- 
lished in Leipzig as a singing-master, a con- 
ductor of concerts, organist of the Thomas- 
kircho, director of the Singakademie and the 
Musikverein, etc. At the end of 1834 he 
resigned the post of conductor of the Gewand- 
haus subscription concerts, which he had held 
since 1827, and in which he was succeeded oy 
Mendelssohn in the following October. After 
the death of Weinlig, Mar. 6, 1842, and before 
the appointment of Hauptmann later in the 
same year, Pohlonz filled the office of cantor 
at the St. Thomas’s School. Mendelssohn 
chose him as teacher of singing in the new 
Leipzig Conservatorium, in the prospectus of 
which his name appears, in the A.M.Z. o* 
Jan. 18, 1843. He died of apoplexy at Leipzig 
just three weeks before the operations were 
begun. He published Polonaises for the PF., 
but his best works are partsongs for equal 
voices, of which one or two good specimens are 
given in ‘ Orpheus.* g. 

POILLOT, fiaiiLB (6. Dijon, Mar. 10, 1886), 
piano virtuoso and organist, a pupil at the 
Paris Congervatmre under Philipp, Guilmant 
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and Gigout. He won the first prize for piano 
in 1907» and for the organ in 1911. He has 
been organist of Dijon Cathedral since 1911 and 
professor at the Conservatoire there since 1919. 
He has composed some pianoforte pieces and 
motets which are sound and skilful in style. 

F. R**. 

POINT (Lat. punctuSt vel purustum; Fr. pointy 
Gtev. Punkt; Ital. pwnto) : (1) See Notation, 

(2) A term applied to the passages of imita* 
tion in vocal music of the madrigalian era to 
the opening notes of the subject of a fugue or 
other important theme. 

POINT D’ORGUE (Fr.), (1) an organ point 
or Pedal (q.v.). 

(2) The cadenza in a concerto — the flourish 
interpolated between the chords of the 6-4 
and 7-3 of the cadence — the place for which is 
indicated by a pause o. Rousseau gives a clue 
to the origin of the term by explaining (under 

* Couronne ’) that when the above sign, which 

he denominates ‘ Couronne,’ was placed over the 
last note of a single part in the score it was then 
called Point d’orgue, and signified that the 
sound of the note was to be held on till the 
other parts had come to the end. Thus the 
note so held on became a pedal, and is so in 
theory, G. 

POISE, Jean Alexandre Ferdinand 
(6. Ntmes, June 3, 1828 ; d. Paris, May 13, 
1892), 0 {)era composer. He entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1850, and in 1852 gained the 
second prize for composition, under Adolphe 
Adam, from whom he derived his taste for 
easy, flowing melody. ‘ Bonsoir Voisin,’ a 
pleasing little opera produced at the Theatre 
Lyrique, Sept. 18, 1853, was followed at the 
same theatre by ‘ Les Charmeurs * (Mar. 15, 
1855), also a success. He next produced 

* Polichinelle ’ (1856) at the Boufios Parisiens ; 
and at the Opera-Comique, ‘ Le Roi Don 
Pedre,* two acts (1857) ; ‘ Le Jardinier galant,’ 
two acts (Mar. 4, 1861); ‘Les Absents,’ a 
eharming piece in one act (Oct. 26, 1864) ; 

‘ Corricolo,’ three acts (Nov. 28, 1868) ; ‘ Les 
Trois Souhaits ’ (1873); ‘La Surprise de 
I’Amour,’ two acts (Oct. 31, 1878); and 
‘ L’ Amour medecin * (Dec. 20, 1880). The last 
two, arranged by Poise and Monselet from 
Marivaux and Moliere, give a high idea of his 
powers. He also composed another pretty 
little opera, ‘Les Deux Billets* (1858), revived 
at the Ath6nee in Feb. 1870. Among hk later 
works are ‘ Joli Gilles* (1884), ‘Le Medecin 
malgr6 lui * (1887), ‘Carmosine’ and an 
oratorio, ‘ C6cilie ’ (Dijon, 1888). In their ease 
and absence of pretension his works resemble 
those of Adolphe Adam, but there the com* 
parison ends ; the latter had a real vein of 
comedy, while Poise’s merriment has the air 
of being assumed to conceal his inward melan- 
choly. Nevertheless, his music is flowing and 
happy ; and being well scored and never 


vulgar, it is listened to with pleasure, and k 
remembered. G. c. 

POLACCA (Italian for Polonaise). Pokn. 
cas may be defined as Polonaises treated in an 
Italian manner, but still retaining much of the 
rhythm characteristic of their Polish origin. 
Polaccas are both vocal and instrumental, and 
are generally of a brilliant and ornate descrip- 
tion, gaining in brilliancy what they lose in 
nalional character. Thus Chopin, in a letter 
from Warsaw, dated Nov. 14, 1829 (Kara- 
sowski, vol. i.), speaks of an ‘ Alla Polacca ’ 
with violoncello accompaniment that he had 
written, as ‘ nothing more than a brilliant 
drawing-room piece — suitable for the ladies,’ 
and although this composition is probably the 
same as the ‘ Introduction et Polonaise bril- 
lante pour piano et violoncello ’ (op. 3) in C 
major, yet from the above passage it seems as 
if Chopin did not put it in the same class as his 
poetical compositions for the pianoforte which 
bear the same name. w. b. s. 

POLACCO, Giorgio (6. Venice, Apr. 12, 1875), 
oi)eratic conductor. The busy career of this 
excellent chef-d'orchesire began wdien he was in 
his early ‘ twenties,’ and has embraced no fewer 
than three continents and some ten capitals. 
Educated partly in St. Petersburg, partly 
in Milan, his first experiences with the baton 
were gained in Milan, Genoa and Rome : later, 
at Brussels, Lisbon, Warsaw and St, Petersburg, 
where his Wagner productions earned especial 
eulogy. For seven seasons he was engaged at 
Rio de Janeiro, and for four at Buenos Ayres ; 
then at Mexico in 1906, the year in which he 
made his debut in the U.S.A. at San Francisco. 
In 1911 he directed the first English production 
of Puccini’s ‘ Girl of the Golden West,’ with H. 
W. Savage’s company, and in the following year 
was engaged for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, where (replacing Toscanini when 
his health gave way) he liegan with ‘ Man on 
Lescaut ’ on Nov, 11, and remained as prin- 
cipal Italian conductor until 1917. Subse 
quently he held a similar post at Chicago. 
Meanwhile, he had been winning popularity 
at Covont Garden, where he made his debut — 
Destinn singing Tosco — on May 21, 1913. On 
July 15, 1914, he directed the 300th perform- 
ance of ‘ Don Giovanni ’ at Covent Garden. 

Biol . — Inigmational Who’s Who in JUutie ; Nostucott : Coven 
Garden and the Jtoyal Opera, ^ ^ 

POLAROLl (POLLAROLO), (1) Carlo 
Francesco (6. Brescia, c. 1653; d. end of 1722), 
was a pupil of Legrenzi and became a choristei 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, in 1665. In 1690 he 
became second organist, and in 1692 vice- 
maestro di cappella in the same church. The 
statement that he rose to be first maestro 
lacks authority, but, according to Busi’s Life 
of Marcello, he was maestro at the music 
school of the Incurabili at Venice about 1706. 
Three oratorios. ‘ Jefte,’ ‘ Le Rosinda * ar"' 
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* Jesabel,* are in MS. at Vienna and Brussels, 
and many pieces of church music are mentioned 
in Q,-L, Of his numerous operas (F6tis gives 
the names of sixty-eight) the following are 
extant : 


* Bodarioo ’ (UllMi, 1684, performed nbo at Verona. Naplee. 
Brescia and Borne) ; * La lorza della vlrtii * (Venice. 1693) ; 
• Ottone ' (Venice, 1698-94) ; ‘ Faramondo ' (1699); * Bemiramlde* 
(Venice, 1714, nine songs only preserved) ; ‘ Marsia deluso ‘ (1714) ; 
'Ariodante ’ (Venice, 1716) ; and three without dates, ' l.«pazzie 
degli amantl,’ ' Gl’ Inganni felici ’ and * Uenulnda ' (one act, the 
other two being provldm by Q. del Violone and Alessandro SoarlattI). 


An organ sonata is in vol. hi. of Torchi’s 
‘ L’ arte musicale in Italia.’ {Q.-L., etc.) m. 

(2) ANTOifio, son of Carlo Francesco 
(6. Venice, c. 1680 ; d. there, May 4, 1746), was 
the pupil of his father. In 1723 he became 
vice-maestro di cappella at St. Mark’s, and in 
1740 maestro. As early as 1702 he had assisted 
his father in the duties of the office. His opera 
‘ Aristco ’ was performed at Venice in 1700, 
* Leucippo e Teonoo ’ in 1719, ‘ Cosroe ’ in 
1723 and ‘ I tre voti,* a serenata, at Vienna in 
1724. (See Q.-L.) M. 

POLE, William, Mus.D., F.R.S. (6. Bir- 
mingham, Apr. 22, 1814 ; d. London, Bee. 30, 
1900), an instance of the successful union of 
science, literature and music. He was bred 
to the profession of civil engineering, in which 
he became eminent. Ho wrote many works 
and papers on scientific subjects, and was a 
contributor to the leading reviews, and F.R.S. 
of London and Edinburgh. He was Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering at University 
College, London, 1859-76. His researches into 
the question of musical pitch, on which he 
wrote in this Dictionary (see Pitch), were 
a valuable contribution to a much - (lebated 
subject. 

His taste for music developed itself early ; 
he studied hard at both theoretical and prac- 
tical music, and was organist in St. Mark’s 
Church, North Audley Street, London, in 
1836-66. Ho graduated at Oxford as Mus.B. 
in 1800, and as Mus.D. in 1867, He was 
appointed Reporter to the Jury on Musical 
Instruments at the International Exhibition 
of 1862, and was one of the examiners for 
Musical Degrees in the University of London 
(1878-90), author of a Treatise on the Musical 
Instruments in the Exhibition of 1861, The 
Story of Mozart's Requiem (1879), The Philo- 
Sophy of Music (1879, reprinted 1896) and 
various minor critical essajrs. His only printed 
musical compositions are a setting of Psalm c. 
given atTenbury in 1861, an eight-part motet 
from which was performed at the Chester 
Festival of 1882, and some four-handed PF. 
accompaniments to classical songs. (See Brit. 
Mus. Biog . ; Mus. T, for Feb. 1901, p. 103, 
etc.) G., with addns. 

POLTPHANT (PoLYPHON), a wire-string in- 
strument invented or e'«'olved from the many 
forma current about the year 1600, by Daniel 
Farrant, son of the organist of St. George’s 


Chapel, Windsor, and afterwards one of the 
court musicians to James I. and Charles I. 
Playford {Introduction to the Skill of Musick) 
says it was an excellent instrument not much 
unlike a lute, and according to an illustration 
given by Randle Holme (Academy of Armory, 
17th century) it had from 26 to 40 strings anci 
resembled more nearly the later Harp-lutk 
{q.v.). Queen Elizabeth was particularly par- 
tial to the Poliphant and was a proficient 
performer upon it. Farrant also produced 
another wire-string instrument of the cittern 
or pandore class called the ‘ Stump,’ of which, 
however, no description exists. f. w. q. 

POLIUTO, see Polyexjote. 

POLKA, a well-known round dance, said to 
be of Bohemian origin. According to Alfred 
Waldau (Bdhmische Nationaltanze, Prague, 
1859 and 1860) the polka was invented in the 
year 1830 by a servant girl who lived at 
Elbeteinitz, the music being written down by 
a local musician named Neruda. The original 
name by which the polka was known in its 
birthplace and in the neighbourhood of Jifiin, 
Kopidlno and Dimokury was the * Nimra.* 
This was derived from the song to which it was 
danced, the first lines of which ran as follows : 

* 8trejl5ek Nimra 
Koupil Simla 
Za pffi pBta tolani.' * 

In 1836 it was danced in Prague, where it 
first obtained the name of ‘ Polka,’ which is 
probably a corruption of the Czech * pulka * 
(hall), a characteristic feature of the dance 
being its short half-steps. 

According to another account the polka was 
invented in 1834 by a native of Moksic, near 
Hitschin in Bohemia, and was from that place 
introduced into Prague by students. In 1839 
it was brought to Vienna by the band of 
a Bohemian regiment under its conductor, 
Pergler ; in 1840 it was danced at the Od6on 
in Paris by the Bohemian Raab ; and in 1844 
it found its way to London. Wherever the 
polka was introciuced, it suddenly attained an 
extraordinary popularity. Vienna, Paris and 
London were successively attacked by this 
curious * polkamania ’ ; clothes, hats and 
streets were named after the dance, and in 
England the absurdity was carried so far that 
public-houses displayed on their signs the 
‘ Polka Arms.’ In the Illustrated London News 
for Mar. 23, 1844, will be found a polka 
by Offenbach, *a celebrated French artistef 
headed by two rather primitive woodcuts, to 
which the following description of the dance is 
appended : 

* The Polka is an original Bohemian peasant dance, 
and was first introduced into the lasliionable saloons 
of Berlin and St. Petersburg about eight years since.* 
Last season it was the favourite at Baden-Baden. 

1 Trmnalatton : * Unde Nimra bought a iriUte bone for five and 
a half thalers.' 

• If this is true, the dates of Waldau's account of the origin 
the daooe can hardly be oorrsot. 
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The Polka is 'written in 2-4 time. The gentleman 
holds his partner in the manner shown in the en- 
graving: each lift first the right leg, strike twice 
the left heel with the right heel, and then turn as in 
the waltz ’ — 

a pertormance 'which must have presented a 
rather curious appearance. On Apr. 13 the 
same paper, reviewing a polka by Juilion, says: 

* It is waste of time to consider this nonsense. 
The weathercock heads of the Parisians have l>een 
delighted always by any innovation, but they never 
imported anything more ridiculous or ungracclui 
tlian this Polka, It Is a hybrid confusion of Scotch 
Lilt, Irish Jig and Bohemian Waltz, and needs only 
to be seen once to be avoided for ever 1 * 

In spite of this criticism the popularity of the 
dance "went on increasing, and the papers of 
the day are full of advertisements professing 
to teach ‘ the genuine polka.’ It was danced 
at Her Majesty’s Opera by Cerito, Carlotta 
Grisi and Perrot, and the following was 
published as 



Many ways of dancing the polka seem to have 
been in use, and in order to settle all disputes 
on the important matter, the Illustrated London 
NewSf on May 1 1 (having changed its opinions 
since April), was 

* much grutitlcd in being enabled to lay before its 
readers an accuraUj description of the viritable, or 
Drawing-room Polka, as danced at Aimack’s, land at 
the balls of the nobility and gentry in this country.' 

According to this description, which is accom- 
panied by three very amusing illustrations, the 
polka began with an introduction (danced via- 
d-vis), and consisted of five figures. Of these, 
the ‘ heel and toe ’ step, which was the most 
characteristic feature of the dance, has been 
quite abandoned, probably owing to the diffi- 
culty in executing it properly, which (according 
to Punch, vol. vii. p. 172 generally caused it 
to result in the dancers ‘ stamping their own 
heels upon other people’s toes.’ The account 
of the polka concludes as follows : 

‘In conclusion we would observe that La Polka 
Is a noiseless dance; thoie is no stamping of heels, 
toes or kicking of legs in sharp angles forward. This 
may do very well at the threshold of a Bohemian 
auberge, but is inadmissible into the salons of London 
or Paris. La Polka, as danced in Paris, and now 
adopted by us, is elegant, graceful and fascinating 
in the extreme - It is replete with opportunities of 
showing care ana attention to your partner In assisting 
her through Its performance..' 

The music of the polka is written in 2-4 
time ; according to Cellarius (La Danae dea 

> also Punch, vol. vl., for an admirable cartoon bjr Leech, 
>preaenttng Lord Brougham dancing the polkn irtth ttm wootoolb 


aaiUma, Paris, 1847) the tempo is that of a 
military march played rather slowly ; Maolzel’s 
metronome, J = 104. The rhythm is character- 
ised by the following 2-bar figures : 



The music can be divided into the usual 8-bar 
parts. In all early polkas the figure 



is found in the accompaniment of the 4th and 
8th bars of these parts, marking a very shght 
pause in the dance, but in later examples this 
pause has disappeared, owing to the dance 
being performed somewhat faster, and more in 
the spirit of a waltz or galop. The first polka 
which was published is said to have been com- 
posed by Franz Hilmar, a native of Kopidlno 
in Bohemia. The best national polkas arc 
Uiose by Labitzky, Liobmann, Prochaska, 
Swoboda and Titl. w. b. s. 

POLLAROLO, see PoLABOLl. 

POLLEDRO, Giovakni Battista (6. Piovk, 
near Turin, June 10, 1781 ^ ; d. there, Aug. 15, 
1853), an eminent violinist. At 15 ho studied 
for a short time under Pugnani, and soon 
entered the royal band at Turin. In 1804 he 
became first violin in the theatre at Ber- 
gamo, and after a shoi't stay there began to 
travel. In Russia he remained for five years, 
and in 1814 accepted the appointment of leader 
of the band at Dresden, where he remained till 
1824. In that year be accepted a brilliant 
engagement as director-general of the royal 
orchestra at Turin. 

Polledro was an excellent violinist and sound 
musician. Ho had the great tone and dignified 
style of the classical Italian school. All con- 
temporaneous critics praise his faultless and 
brilliant execution not less than the deep feel- 
ing with which he played. In 1812 he met 
Beethoven at Carlsbad, and played with him 
one of Beethoven’s violin sonatas (see Thayer’s 
Life of Beethoven, iii. 208). His published 
compositions consist of two concertos, some 
airs varies, trios and duos for stringed instru- 
ments, and a set of exercises for the violin ; a 
Miserere and a Mass for voices and orchestra, 
and a Sinfonia pastorale for full orchestra. 

p. D. 

POLLINI, Fbanobsco Giuseppe (6. Lubi- 
ano, Illyria, 1763 ; d. Milan, Sept. 17, 1846), 

* io MU authottty, 1776. 
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was a pupil of Mozart. He became a skilful 
pianist at an early age, his style having com- 
bined some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of that of his preceptor, of Clement! and of 
Hummel, each of whom he surpassed in some 
forms of the mere mechanism of the art. In 
1703 he studied with Zingarclli at Milan, where 
he was appointed professor of the piano on the 
opening of the Conservatorio in 1809. Pollini 
indeed may, in this respect, be considered as 
an inventor, having anticipated Thalberg in 
the extended grasp of the keyboard by the use 
of three staves (as in Thalberg’s Fantasia on 
* God save the Queen ’ and * Rule Britannia *) 
— thus enabling the player to sustain a promi- 
nent melody in the middle region of the instru- 
ment, while each hand is also employed with 
elaborate passages above and beneath it. This 
mode of producing by two hands almost the 
effect of four appears, indeed, to have been 
originated by Pollini in his ‘ Trontadue esorcizi 
in forma di toccata,* brought out in 1820. 
This work was dedicated to Meyerbeer; the 
original edition containing a preface addressed 
to that composer by Pollini, which includes 
the following passage explanatory of the con- 
struction of the toccata : 

‘ I propose to offer a simple melody more or 
less plain, and of varied character, combined with 
accompaniments of different rhythms, from which 
It can be clearly distinguished by a particular expres- 
sion and touch In the cantilena in contrast to the 
accompaniment.* 

Dehn appears to have hceii the first to draw 
attention to PoUini’s speciality, in his preface 
to the original edition of Liszt’s pianoforte 
transcriptions of the six great organ preludes 
and fugues of Bach. 

Pollini’s productions consist chiefly of piano- 
forte music, including an elaborato instruction 
book, many solo pieces, and some for two 
performers. These works are included in the 
catalogue of Ricordi, of Milan. Pollini also 
produced some stago music and a Stabat 
Mater. He was highly esteemed — profession- 
ally and personally — by his contemporaries. 
Bellini dedicated his ‘ Sonnambula ’ ‘ al celebre 
Francosc'o Pollini.’ n. J. l. 

POLLITZER, Adolphe (6. Buda - Pest, 
July 23, 1832 ; d. London, Nov. 14, 1900), 
violinist, the youngest of a family numbering 
nineteen. 

He left his native town for Vienna at the 
age of 10, and there became a pupil of Bohm, 
at the same time receiving lessons in com- 
position from Preyer. While still a boy ho 
played before the Emperor of Austria, and at 
the age of 13 performed Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in the presence of its composer, and 
was rewarded by his warm congratulations and 
a lifelong interest in his career. In 1846 
Pollitzer gained the first prize for violin-playing 
at the Vienna Conservatorium, and after a 
short concert tour in Germany, betook himself 


to Paris, where he received lessons from Alard. 
By the advice of Ernst he came to London in 
1851. Here his talents gained him speedy 
recognition. He occupied the post of leader at 
the Opera, under the baton of Costa, for many 
years, and held similar positions at the head 
of the New Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Royal Choral Society. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed violin professor at the London Academy 
of Music, and in 1890 succeeded Dr. Henry 
Wylde as principal of that institution. During 
the period of his actirity as a teacher Pollitzer 
was responsible for the training of a vast 
number of professional and amateur violinists, 
and those, under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Barnby, presented him with a signed testi- 
monial and a handsome gold watch at the 
Hotel Motropole on Feb. 18, 1888. His pub- 
lished compositions comprise ‘ Ten Caprices for 
the Viohn ’ and some short pieces for violin and 
piano. He revised and edited a prodigious 
amount of De Beriot’s compositions, as well as 
those of Alard, Leonard, Singel^, Ernst, etc. 

BiiiT.. — Baker ; Riemann ; The Jewish Ohroniete, Nov. 38. 1800 
The Sketeh, Nuv. 28, 1900, and contemponuy publicationt. 

E. H.-A. 

POLLY, a ballad opera, written by John 
Gay as a second part of his * Beggar’s Opera.* 
When about to bo rehearsed a message was 
received from the Lord Chamberlain that the 
piece ‘ was not allowed to be acted, but com- 
manded to be suppressed,* the prohibition 
being supposed to have been instigated by Sir 
Robert Walpole, who had been satirised in 
the * Beggar’s Opera.’ Failing to obtain a 
reversal of the decree. Gay had recourse to the 
press, and in 1729 published the piece in 4to, 
with the tunes of the songs, and a numerous 
list of subscribers, by which he gained at least 
as much as he would have done by representa- 
tion. Like most sequels, ‘ Polly * is far inferior 
to the first part, and when in 1777 it was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre, with altera- 
tions by the elder Colman, it was so unsuccess- 
ful that it was withdrawn after a few repre- 
sentations. It was revived at the same theatre, 
Juno 11, 1782, and again at Drury Lane (for 
Kelly’s l^nefit), June 16, 1813. w. H. h. 

Following the success of the * Beggar’s 
Opera * at Hammersmith, a revised version of 

* Polly ’ — the play rewritten by Clifford Bax ; 

the music arranged by Fredorio Austin (q.v.) 
— was produced at the Kingsway Theatre, 
London, Dec. 30, 1922. C. 

POLO, see Song, subsection Spain (4). 

POLO or OLE, a Spanish dance accom- 
panied by singing, which took its origin in 
Andalusia. It is said to be identical with the 
Romalis, which is 

* danced to an old religious Eastern tunc, low and 
melancholy, diatonic, not chromatic, and lull of 
sudden pauses, which are strange and startling,' *■ 

and is only danced by the Spanish gipsiea 
i Waltar Tbombtur. J4/H in arain. 
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it resembles the Oriental dances in being full 
of wild energy and contortions of the body, 
while the feet merely glide or shuffle along the 
ground. The words (* coplas ’) of these dances 
are generally of a jocose character, and differ 
from those of the Seguidilla in wanting the 
* estrevillo/ or refrain ; several ezamples of 
them may be found in Preciso’s Coleccion de las 
Mejorea Coplaa de Seguidillast Tiranas y Polos 
(Madrid, 1816). They are sung in unison by 
a chorus, who mark the time by clapping their 
hands. Some characteristic examples of the 
music of the Polo will be found in J. Gansino’s 
La Joya de Andalacia (Madrid, Romero). 

w. B. s. 

POLONAISE, a stately dance of Polish 
origin. According to Sowinski {Les Mvsiciena 
pohnais) the polonaise is derived from the 
ancient Christmas carols which are still sung 
in Poland. In support of this theory he quotes 
a carol, ‘W zlobie lezy,* which contains the 
rhythm and close characteristic of the dance ; 
but the fact that although in later times they 
were accompanied by singing, yet the earliest 
polonaises extant are purely instrumental, 
renders it more probable that the generally 
received opinion as to their courtly origin is 
correct. 

According to this latter view, the polonaise 
originated under the following circumstances. 
In 1673 Honry III. of Anjou was elected to 
the PoUsh throne, and in the following year 
held a great reception at Cracow, at which 
the wives of the nobles marched in procession 
past the throne to the sound of stately music. 
It is said that after this, whenever a foreign 
prince was elected to the crown of Poland, the 
same ceremony was repeated, and that out of 
it the polonaise was gradually developed as 
the opening dance at court festivities. If this 
custom was introduced by Heniy III., we may 
perhaps look upon the polonaise, which is so 
full of stateliness, as the survival of the dignified 
pavans and passamezzos which were so much 
in vogue at the French court in the 16th oen< 
tury. Evidence is not wanting to prove that 
the dance was not always of so marked a 
national character as it assumed in later times. 
Book vii. of B4sard’s Thesaurus harmonicus 
Divini Laurencini Romani (Cologne, 1603) 
consists of * Selectiores aliquot choreae quas 
Allemande vocant, germanico saltui maxime 
accommodatae, una cum Polonicis aliquot et 
aliis ab hoc saltationis genere haud absimili* 
bus,* and these * choreae Polonicae * (which 
are principally composed by one Diomedes, a 
naturalised Venetian at the court of Sigismund 
III.) exhibit very slightly the rhythm and 
peculiarities of Polish national music. During 
the 17th century, although it was no doubt 
during this time that it assumed the form that 
was afterwards destined to become so popular, 
the Polonaise left no mark upon musical 


history, and it is not until the first half cf 
the 18th century that examples of it begin 
to occur.^ 

In Walther’s Lexicon (1732) no mention is 
made of it, or of any Polish music ; but in 
Mattheson’s Volkommener Kapellmeister (1739) 
we find it (as the author himself tells us) de- 
scribed for the first time. Mattheson notices 
the spondaic character of the rhythm, and 
remarks that the music of the polonaise should 
begin on the first beat of the bar: he gives 
two examples (one in 3-4, the other in common 
time) made by himself out of the chorale * Ich 
ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ.* At this time 
the polonaise seems suddenly to have attained 
immense popularity, probably owing to the in- 
timate connexion between Saxony and Poland 
which was caused by the election (1733) of 
Augustus III. to the Polish throne. In 1742- 
1743 there was published at Leipzig a curious 
little collection .of songs entitled ‘ Sperontes 
Singende Muse,’ which contains many adapta- 
tions of Polish airs : in the following example 
(from the second part of the work) some of 
the peculiarities of the polonaise may be traced. 





und 8ol-d»t,Noch xur Zeit Je-niiJs be • swungen bat 


From this time the polonaise has alwa 3 rs been 
a favourite form of composition with instru- 
mental composers, and has not been without 
influence on vocal music, especially in Italian 
opera, (^e Polacca.) Bach wrote two polo- 
naises (orchestral pariita in B minor, and 
French suite. No. 6), besides a * Polacca * 
(Brandenburg Concertos, No. 1, Dehn) ; and 
there are also examples by Handel (Grand 
Concerto, No. 3, in E minor), Beethoven (op. 
89, triple concerto, and serenade trio, op. 8), 
Mozart (* Rondeau Polonaise,* sonata in D 
minor), Schubert (polonaises for four hands)^ 


1 In Uie State Library at Berlin there ie nreeenred a 118. rt 

which bears the date 1725, and formerly belonged to Bach’s • 

wife. Anna Magdalena (see B.*0. xlUi. 2). In It are flye Polonaises 
written In the owner’s autogra]^ ; but it la Improbable that they 
are aU of Sebaatlaa Baoh’a eomposlttaa. 
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f^eber (op. 21, ftiid the *’ Polacca brillante/ | 
op. 72), Wagner (for four hands, op. 2), as 
well as by the Polish composers Kurpinski and 
Ogniski, and above all by Chopin, under whose 
hands it reached what is perhaps the highest 
development possible for mere dance forms. 

Attracted by its striking rhythmical capa> 
bilitios, and imbued with the deepest national 
sympathy, Chopin animated the dry form of 
the old polonaise with a new and intensely 
living spirit, altering it as (in a lesser degree) 
he altered the waltz and the mazurka, and 
changing it from a mere dance into a glowing 
tone-picture of Poland, her departed glory, 
her many wrongs, and her hoped-for regenera- 
tion. Karasowski {Chopin^ vol. ii.) divides his 
polonaises into two classes. The first (which 
includes those in A major, op. 40, No. 1 ; F# 
minor, op. 44, and A^ major, op. 53) is charac- 
terised by strong and martial rhythm, and 
may be taken to represent the feudal court of 
Poland in the days of its splendour. The 
second class (including the polonaises in Cit 
minor and Eb minor, op. 26 ; in C minor, op. 
40, No. 2 ; in I) minor, Bb major and F minor, 
op. 71) is distinguished by dreamy melancholy, 
and forms a picture of Poland in her adversity. 
The ‘ Fantaisie Polonaise ’ (A.'» major, op. 61) is 
different in character from both classes, and is 
said to represent the national struggles ending 
with a song of triumph. 

As a dance, the polon<»iso is of little interest: 
it consists of a procession in which both old 
and young take part, moving several times 
round the room in solemn order. It does not 
depend upon the execution of any particular 
steps, although it is said to have been formerly 
danced with different figures, something like 
the English country dances. It survived in 
Germany during the Empire, and was danced at 
the beginning of all court balls. In Mecklen- 
burg a sort of degenerate polonaise is some- 
times danced at the end of the evening ; it is 
called ‘ Der Auskehr ’ (‘ The Turn-out ’), and 
consists in a procession of the whole company 
through the house, each person being armed 
with some household utensil, and singing in 
chorus * Un as de Grotvare de Grotmoder nahm.* 
(See Geossvater-Takz.) 

The tempo of the polonaise is that of a march, 
played between andante and allegro ; it is 
nearly always written in 3-4 time,^ and should 
always begin on the first beat of the bar. It 
generally consists of two parts, sometimes fol- 
lowed by a trio in a different key ; the number 
of bars in each part is irregular. The chief 
peculiarity of the polonaise consists in the 
strong emphasis falling repeatedly on the half- 
beat of the bar, the first beat generally consist- 
ing of a quaver followed by a crotchet (see the 
polonaise given below). Another peculiarity is 
that the close takes place on the third beat, 

1 JCaithMoa uya It may be mitten in oommon time. 


often preceded by a strong accent on the second 
beat. The last bar should properly consist of 
four semiquavers, the last of which should fall 
on the leading note, and be repeated before the 
concluding chord, thus : 



The accompaniment generally consists of 
quavers and semiquavers in the following 
rhythm: 

UIUIS 

The following example, although not conform- 
ing entirely with the above rules, is nevertheless 
interesting as a genuine polonaise danced and 
sung at weddings in the d^trict of Krzeszowice 
in Poland : 



■loatrf Todgonf. ]>»1 cl ml tyU dm tyle wlaiut, 



oclpka iloiilny 1 wlfs kf aiaiw. Mojl tf •iadxi 



oafdi ol« laptoj, nl«chM ml oboe da ucoaok nepy.* 



The notes printed in small type are variations 
of the tune which are performed in some dis- 
tricts. w\ B. s. 

POLSKA, a national Swedish dance, popular 
in West Gothland, something like a Scotch reel 
in character. Polskas are usually written in 
minor keys, although they are occasionally 
found in the major. The example which is 
given below (‘ Neckens Polska *) is well known. 



• Truudation : I h»Te taken for my wife the leverend Faraon'f 
own lister. He nve me m her marriage portion » piece of bacon 
and a bundle of nay. My neigbboura, what do you think T Th* 
fellow baa refuaed to give me even a little plot of land town wtt* 
tumlpa. 
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as Ambroise Thomas has introduced it in 
Ophelia’s mad scene in " Hamlet.’ Other ex- 
amples will be foimd in Ahlstrom’s ‘Walda 
Svenska Folks&nga ’ (Stockholm, 1850). 

w. B. a. 

POLYEUCTE (PoLiUTO). (1) Oj^ra in 
3 acts ; libretto, after Corneille, conceived by 
Adolphe Nourrit, and carried out by Camma- 
rano ; music by Donizetti. It was completed in 
1838, but the performance was forbidden by the 
Censure of Naples ; translated into French by 
Scribe, and as ‘ Lee Martyrs,’ produced Opera 
(4 acts), Apr. 10, 1840 ; Theatre Italien, as 
‘ I martin,’ Apr. 14, 1859 ; in London, as 
‘ T martiri,’ Royal Italian Opera, Apr. 20, 
1852. 

(2) Opera in 5 acts ; words by Barbier and 
Carr6, music by Gounod. Produced Op4ra, 
Paris. Oct. 7, 1878. G. 

POLYPHONY. The harmonious combina- 
tion of two or more melodies, i.c. composition 
(jonsidored horizontally as distinct from Homo- 
phony, which is vertical in the principle of its 
structure. Differing from Counterpoint (q.v.) 
rather in the customary use of the term than in 
its meaning, the name of Polyphony is usually 
attached to the actual compositions, while that 
of Counterpoint is applied to the academic or 
scientific forms. 

The history of musical composition up to the 
year 1600, owing to the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the vocal element, is very largely 
the history of polyphony. It is generally 
(though not universally) conceded that the only 
variant from strict monophony or unison singing 
which was known to the earlier civilisations 
consisted in a duplication at the octave, which 
went by the name of magadising among the 
Greeks. For our present purpose the ground 
of this first section may roughly be mapped out 
as under : 

1. The ago of Organum (900-1200). 

2. The age of Rhythmic Forms (1200-1400). 

3. The birth and development of free com- 
position (1400-1500). 

1. The origins of harmony are most obscure, 
and for that reason have provided fruitful 
ground for controversy. Scholarship seems to 
tend, however, more and more to agree that the 
ultimate source (unless there was more than one) 
Mes outside the Latin civilisation of the early 
Middle Ages. Ireland, W ales, the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Danes have each their supporters ; while 
the earliest Latin texts bifurcate between the 
Northmen who occupied Northern France in 
the 10th century, and the group which seems to 
centre round the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. The chief early exception to the 
list of non-Latin sources is the Abbey of St. 
Martial at Limoges. The oldest specimen 
known to exist to-day is from Cornwall, and 
consists of a two-part setting of four lines from 
the six-lined hymn of St. Stephen in the Sarum 
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Breviary, Sancte dei pretiose : it is dated about 
the year 1000. 

Harmony (q.v.), considered as a science, has 
sprung from the mating of the mathematical 
mind with the musical, and not until the middle 
of the 16th century does the fledgling leave the 
nest and bid farewell to the care of the mathe- 
maticians. It is significant that music occupies 
the place immediately next before mathematics 
in the Quadrivium, or traditional course of 
higher studies at the universities, and one of the 
leading musical treatises (Odington, De specula- 
Hone muaices) has its earlier half given over 
almost entirely to mathematical questions. De 
Muris and Dunstable also were mathematicians. 

The earliest theoretical work of any detail 
is that of Hucbald (c. 880). who describes the 
practice of singing as it was current in his day, 
under the name of Organum ; but John Scotus 
Erigena some 100 years earlier had spoken of 
the Celtic knowledge of vocal harmony. For 
fuller information about the various forms 
taken by the compositions of the earlier cen- 
turies, the reader is referred to the separate 
articles on Conditctijs, Descant, Motet, 
Organum : information will also be found 
under Fauxbourdon, Gymel, Hocket, Or- 
DiNES, Pbs, and in the earlier part of Mass. 

The examples of organum, apart from those 
in the theoretical treatises, are very 8(;arce, for 
so simple a form needed no score apart from 
the plain-song canto fermo ; moreover, the 
stave had not yet come into use in the 10th 
century. The harmony of the most extensive 
collection, the Organa of the Winchester 
Troper,^ is practically indecipherable, both 
voices being provided with neumes in cawpo 
aperto (see Notation). But its historical im- 
portance is very great, as showing that the 
Winchester music before the Norman Conquest 
was already in advance of the system of parallel 
fifths and fourths, with occasional oblique 
motion, described by Hucbald ; for though 
the actual position of the notes cannot be 
identified, contrary motion can be discerned. 

A later specimen of this early harmony 
can be seen in the first number of Hevue 
gregorienne (Desclee, Toumai, 1911), where 
a long passage from a Chartres MS. is printed ; 
here the actual position of the notes is ascertain- 
able. The music appears in the form of two 
plain-song melodies, harmonising with one 
another, fifths and thirds being the most 
frequent intervals. There is much discord, 
and no trace as yet of any strictly measured 
rhythm ; both voices are singing plain-song 
in free time, carefully balanced one against 
another, a group of two notes in one voice 
being accompanied by a group of two in the 
other, and so one. The specimen is dated by 
Dr. Bannister at about 1100. 

* For a full account W. H. Frere, Th$ Winc^hmttr Trpptr 
(Henry Bradataaw Boeittgr. 1884). 
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Meanwhile the theorists were getting busy, 
and by 1100 two stages of discovery had been 
reached which gave the necessary material 
and impetus for real progress in the art of 
polyphony. The first is the invention of the 
stave, ascribed to Guido d’ Arezzo (c. 1050) but 
in reality a gradual development, which made 
it no longer necessary for music to depend upon 
oral traction (noumes in campo aperto being 
only aids to memory), as compositions could 
now be written down with accuracy and trans> 
mitted by the circulation and copying of MSS. 
The second invention, more closely bound up 
with our immediate subject, was that of a 
notation to express mensurate time-values. 
These were of course known before, for dance 
music and march music are absolutely de- 
pendent upon a fixed recurring rhythm ; but 
there was no notation in the modem sense ; 
and the great advance associated with the 
name of Fbanoo of Cologne (c. 1100) was 
caused by the realisation that music sung in 
harmony between voices at different pitch 
and with varying melodic contour is but 
limited in scope where both (or all) voices are 
left free to follow plain-song rhythm. So the 
notation of plain-song was taken over and 
adapted slightly to express fixed time-values. 
The earlier ecclesiastical theorists had allowed 
only the intervals of fifth and fourth, but 
(probably under the influence of Knglish ex- 
ample) the imperfect concords of third and 
sixth were now permitted. We already find 
an abundance of thirds in the Chartres MS. 
referred to above ; here, as always, theory 
docs not direct practice, but follows and 
codifies it. 

2. We find the first considerable application 
of the new doctrines of fixed rhythm in the 
beginning of the 13th century, centred round 
a flourishing and prolific school of composers 
at Notre Dame in Paris. A largo store of their 
compositions in two, three and four parts has 
fortunately come down to us, together with 
some of the composers’ names, Leonin and 
P6rotin being the leaders. The forms used are 
Organum (of a newer style in which all but the 
tenor sang in measured time, the tenor hold- 
ing long notes as pedals which moved at con- 
ventional points), Conductus and Motet.^ The 
Notre Dame MSS. and the later collateral 
remains from Bamberg, Montpelier and Wor- 
cester bring us into a second chapter of poly- 
phonic development, that of scientific rhythm. 
Like many other discoveries it was worked to 
extremes, and the mathematician tended to 
predominate over the artist. But the rhythmic 
relation of voices to one another, in place of 
the ‘ double plain-song ’ of the older Organum 
and unmeasured descant, was a genuine and 
important advance. Probably the advance 
would have been more rapid had it been recog- 

1 Many ezunplea are given Ir Oatf. JBUt. Mvt, voL I. 


nised that rhythmic unity between individual 
parts is not necessarily a lower stage of art 
than rhythmic variety between the voices. 
But the fashion was all for complexity in 
rhythm, and the simpler form of the Conductus 
seems to have been less popular than the more 
elaborate Motet. 

The early period of Rhythmic Forms is 
notable for the great landmark of Sumeb is 
I cuMEK IN (9.V.). The apex was reached by 
Guillaume de Machaut (g.v.), large quantities 
of whose work remain in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, and elsewhere, awaiting 
publication. In Machaut we reach for the 
first time (with the exception of the Reading 
Rota) a stage of ' harmoniousness ’ according 
to modern ideas combined with an amazing 
grasp of technique and high artistic feeling. 
But the Independent Entry has not yet been 
discovered, and it is not until the middle of 
the 15th centuiy that the art, under this new 
spur, begins to enter upon its Golden Ago. 

3. It is unsafe to make definite statements 
as to the age when this or that point of form 
first makes its appearance, and all we can say 
is that, so far as present knowledge goes. Inde- 
pendent Entry, of a formal, fugal kind, is not 
found before 1425. Suspensions, unprepared 
discords (as distinct from the arbitrary un- 
resolved discords of the 13th century) and the 
like have to be dated back to an earlier period 
as some new MS. is discovered and scored. 
But, broadly speaking, we may say that all the 
devices of classical counterpoint have their 
origin in the later part of the 15 th century, if 
not earlier. 

The first half of the century is chiefly notable 
for some good Christmas carols, and for the 
Agincourt song, in which a duet is followed 
by a three-part chonis, probably the earliest 
example of this kind of treatment, 

A certain mastery of independent part- 
writing is reached by the middle of the century, 
and a strong English school of composers 
headed by Dunstable and Leonel Power 
have left us some of their work in the Old Hall 
MS. (c. 1455). About this time Dunstable 
and others would seem to have migrated to the 
Continent, and to have thrown in their lot with 
their contemporaries and pupils of the ‘ First 
Flemish School’ (Dufay; Bznohois, etc.), for 
most of their work is found abroad, notably 
in some Cambrai choir-books, dated 1459-70, 
selections from which have been published as 
* Sechs Trienter Codices ’ (Artaria, Vienna *, 
the MSS. belong to Italy). In these works 
we find that throe- and four-part writing is the 
normal form, though occasional five-part items 
are found, e.g, in Mayshuet’s *Arae post 
libamina ’ in the Old Hall MS. 

It is with the ‘ Second Flemish School ’ of 
Okeqhem (c. 1430-1513) and Obbeoht (c. 1430- 
1500) that we find development in the number 
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of parts, and in looking for advance in the last 
quarter of the century we shall probably trace 
progress best by looking in this direction, 
though the line of Canon followed by most 
historians is by no means unimportant. 
Multiple writing was certainly the ‘ new thing,* 
and though not always the best work, it had 
a beneficial influence on the 3* and 4>part com- 
position, giving a greater desire for complete 
chords and solid cadences, and improving the 
‘ emptiness * conveyed by so much of Dunstable. 
We note, for instance, in the only existing 
English collection of this jjeriod (Eton MS. 178) 
that the 9-part Salve Regina and 13-part 
Apostles* Creed by Wilkinson are monotonous 
in their repetition of one or two fundamental 
chords : ingenuity has dominated over art. 
It is not until modulation is well known and 
practised that a more complex scheme of voices 
can be satisfactorily handled, and there is a 
whole world of difference between these things 
and Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat Mater.’ But excellent 
5-part writing of this period may be found in 
the anonymous Mass ‘ 0 quam suavis ’ at 
Cambridge, worthy to stand beside the best of 
Fayrfax. A short extract from the Eton MS. 
instances the real (though perhaps unrealised) 
strength of this period in florid 2-part counter- 
point. 

From a Magnificat for four male voices 
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Ingenuity was expended in another direc- 
tion in this period by the curious devices of 
puzzle - canons and enigmas of amazing 
subtlety. Flemish as well as English excelled 
in those. 

The first quarter of the 16th century brings 
us to the first peak of the Golden Age — Lassus 
on the Continent, Taverkeb in England. In 
this period of individual composers, an account 
of whose art will be found under their respective 
names, we may be relatively brief in dealing 
with the very important transition of the art 
from scholastic to expressive composition. 
Two names stand out in the transitional period, 
one on either side of the Channel — ^Robert 
Fayrvax and Josquin des Pniis, the leaders 
of two vigorous schools. 

The art in England now develops in a course 
somewhat different from that followed by the 
Netherlanders. The work of the Fayrfax 
school has not yet been thoroughly explored, 
very little of their music being in print ; but 
it is well known to some few who have scored 
these compositions in MS., and all agree in 
admiration for Fayrfax’s great mastery of 
technique, his bold sweep of melody, and his 
massive strength. Ho wrote chiefly in five and 
six parts, and some of his music, together with 
work by his contemporary Ludford, has re- 
cently teen revived in practical form. By 
comparison with the Flemings of his day he is 
said to be conservative ; but in one direction 
he was progressive, for he seems to have 
taught English composers to forsake the tire- 
some habits of enigma, puzzle-canon and the 
over-elaboration of contrapuntal device. 

Josquin des Pres, on the other hand, and 
his prolific school (known as the ‘ Third 
Flemish School ’), though freeing their music 
from the shackles of Okeghem’s excessive 
mathematical subtleties, still make use of 
* trick-writing ’ from time to time. But their 
groat contribution to the development of com- 
position — and here they forged ahead of Eng- 
land for a time— is the alliance of counterpoint 
and expression. Modal ‘ flavour ’ had hitherto 
teen sufficient, but in the hands of the poly- 
phonists the modes have tended to settle more 
and more into three stereotyped forms — Clonic 
(Mixo-Lydian) or modem major, Dorian and 
Aeolian or m jdem minor. So that from 1600 
onwards we find that dramatic effects are pro- 
duced by the more successful writers with 
apparent ease ; though analysis often reveals 
their consummate skill and mastery of technical 
device. Modal polyphony had its day, a 
glorious day ; but being a living thing, and 
one of the most marvellous fruits that the art, 
devotion and skill of man have ever brought 
to perfection, it held within itself the seeds of 
decay : and of rebirth. And by the middle of 
the 16th century we find musicians writing 
frankly in the m^em major and minor modest 
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(he minor third in the final chord being, of 
course, always disallowed. A. H. 

Principles of the 16th Century 

An attempt is made here to state briefly 
what the principles of composition of the 
great polyphonic schools really were, so that 
the reader may see for himself how far they 
differ from text-book theory. It will be of 
practical convenience to consider these prin- 
ciples under the separate headings of Scale, 
Rhythm and Harmony ; but no musician will 
need to be reminded how deeply these three 
elements interpenetrate and modify one 
another in practice. 

(1) Scale. — It is not necessary to give here 
any detailed account of the modal system (see 
Modes, Ecclesiastical). It has only to be 
remembered that the two-scale system had 
not yet completely emerged, although the 
constant use of accidentals in accordance with 
the rules of Mitsica Ficta {q.v.) was rapidly 
transforming the modal system into some- 
thing very unlike its original self. But in 
all the accounts of Musica Ficta nothing 
emerges at all resembling the later idea of 
modulation. Accidentals are purely local, so 
to speak, in their action ; they are introduced 
to secure or avoid some particular and moment- 
ary effect, and are not at all to be thought of 
as shifting the harmonic centre of gravity as 
the later modulation did. In most modern 
text-books, on the other hand, no attempt is 
made to preserve this vital element of the 
older counterpoint ; accidentals are used, if 
at all, for the specific purpose of modulation, 
and are otherwise banned, except so far as 
they are required in the ascending form of the 
melodic minor scale. In this way the historic 
evolution of the diatonic and chromatic scales, 
their gradual emergence from the older modal 
system, is concealed from the student, who 
is thereby so much the poorer. Scholastic 
counterpoint would no doubt reply that a 
student should be trained in the scale-system 
in which he will ultimately have to work, and 
that the modes were of historical but not 
practical interest. To this a modem teacher 
can only reply that it was so, but is so no 
longer. What composers seek to-day is 
freedom from the limits of the major and 
minor scale-system. That freedom they will 
attain, but they must have a centre of gravity. 
They cannot, humanly speaking, do without 
the point of balance which a sorIo affords. 
Atonality tries to dispense with balance 
altogether ; polytonality attempts to balance 
at more than one point at the same time. 
Beth ventures appear foredoomed. But the 
resources they are trying to develop are not 
thereby placed for ever beyond our grasp ; 
they are latent in the music of the 16th 
century. A composer then, wTiting for in- 


stance in the scale or mode of G, had two 
thirds at his command, two sixths and two 
sevenths ; he could use Bi^ or Bt;, Ein or E^, 
Ft; or F$, according as the natural course of 
the melody might indicate. He could even 
uie the two forms simultaneously in two 
different parts ; the English composers were 
constantly doing so. A modern composer 
has only to develop this method of proceeding 
to attain the full freedom of a twelve-note 
scale, with no need of becoming either arbitrary 
or chaotic. It can thus be realised that music 
in 1600 did indeed stand at the cross-roads, 
but saw only one arm. That was right at 
that time, but now the hour has come to go 
back and see where the other arm points us. 
Scholastic counterpoint has little to say on 
such matters ; but it will have to say more 
if it is to Justify itself to the coming generation. 

(2) Rhythm. — The rhythm of the poly- 
phonic period was in every way more complex 
and more subtle than that of the so-called 
classical period which succeeded it. One may 
perhaps best express the nature of this com- 
plexity by saying that the rhythm of a piece 
of music taken as a whole — i.e. harmonically — 
was quite different from the rhythms of the 
individual voices of which it was composed, 
and that these individual rhythms in turn 
could be, and often were, quite different from 
one another. That said, it remains to describe 
the nature of these differences. For the 
moment, let us put on one side the considera- 
tion of the individual voices, and think of the 
music simply as a sequence of chords, inter- 
woven with suspensions, passing notes^ and 
so on. 

Thus viewed, it presents little difficulty. 
All discords had to be prepared first, and then 
resolved. The chord of preparation and the 
resolution invariably occurred on ‘ weak * 
beats, the discord itself coming on the inter- 
vening * strong ’ beat. Which those beats 
were depended on the time and prolation 
signatures at the beginning of the movement. 
If, for example, the sign was (f , the accentual 
system was — | — v./ — v.^, and so on; if the 
sign was O, the accentuation was | 
and so on (the mark — indicating in each case 
the * strong ’ beats ; i.e. the places where discords 
could occur). It is therefore most misleading 
to say (as some modern editors seem never 
tired of saying) that the time-signature was 
of ‘ purely arithmetical significance,** when 
in fact it determined the whole harmonic 
structure of the composition. 

Now let us consider the rhythmical structure 
of the individual voices. Here one may indeed 
say that the time - signature is of * purely 
arithmetical significance,* for it may exercise 
no influence whatever on the melodic accentua- 
tion. This accentuation is free, plastic and 
independent, making itself felt by duration 
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rather than by etress (cf. Accent). It prefers 
to follow the natural spoken rhythm of the 
words, and does not care in the least whether 
these * duration accents * come on a metrically 
strong or a metrically weak beat. Consider, 
for example, the two following passages from 
Palestrina's eight-part Stabat Mater. 



Fac ut te • oum In - ge • am, fao ui 



Here the ‘ duration accents ’ are most 
cunningly contrived to fit the natural stress 
of the words they accompany, yet in both 
passages they utterly defy the authority of 
their respective time-signatures. And in this 
determination to be free at all costs they are 
an epitome of 16th-century music as a whole, 
for that music always declined to submit to 
the bondage of the dance, whose uniformity 
of rhythmic pattern, though admirable for 
its own purpose, is more apt to content the 
body than to refresh the soul. Now this idea 
of rhythmical freedom, like the idea of metrical 
regularity, is in itself quite easy to grasp. 
But the co-existence of the two principles 
within one and the same piece of music does 
appear to present a certain difficulty to many 
modern minds. Scholastic counterpoint does 
not recognise the existence of the problem ; 
it a.4sures the student that tied notes and 
dotted notes are * useful as giving variety 
to the rhythm ’ (or words to that effect), but 
it makes no attempt to investigate and define 
the function of the tie, considered from the 
point of view of the single part in which it 
occurs. It does not see that the effect of 
the tie is to hold back the accent, to create 
a fresh accent, as it were, an accent of duration, 
whose position is quite indei>endent of the 

* strong ' and * weak ’ beats of the measure, 
although the harmonic stress, as shown by 
the discords, is determined entirely by these 
regular beats. This is not theorising : it is 
a plain fact for any one who will study the 
English madrigals and observe how free is 
the position of the stressed syllables in the 
music, taken as they are quite impartially in 

* strong ' or * weak * places as the spirit may 
dictate. Yet it is surely desirable that a 
student of music should be made familisjr 


with a rhythmical system so subtle, so com- 
plex, and so precise. And it is not only to 
be desired for the sake of the historical informa- 
tion so acquired. Rhythmical exercise on 
such lines will give not only knowledge, but 
power; it will make the student inwardly 
mobile, and point him the way to a new 
rhythmic freedom. There can be no return 
to the 16th-century system as it stands, for 
that would imply a return also to the harmonic 
limitations on which that system depends, 
which is unthinkable. But a study of that 
system will show us how to * think across the 
bar-line,* to elide an accent or displace a stress, 
without doing sudden violence to the measure 
in which we are writing. Measure in itself is 
good ; the regular periodic rise and fall which 
measure gives is an element of power for music 
as for poetry. But freedom must be able 
to assert itself from time to time within the 
domain of law, for where there is no freedom 
the spirit will not enter. The ‘ free rhythms * 
ot the present day are unbalanced and self- 
conscious; moreover, the constant abrupt 
changes of time and bar are bewildering to 
the players and a terror to their conductor. 
Counterpoint can show us the way to a truer 
and more spontaneous freedom, working in 
harmony with metric law, instead of seeking 
to thrust it aside with violence. But such 
counterpoint must be taught in the spirit 
as well as the letter. 

(3) Haemony. — Every one knows that the 
classic system of harmony, which served man- 
kind from Bach to Brahms, was derived from 
the counterpoint of the previous age — the age, 
that is to say, which is here under considera- 
tion. Strip that harmony of its trimmings, 
chromatic passing notes and such like em- 
bellishments, and you are left with a handful 
of simple diatonic chords, which passed into 
musical currency simply because the sound 
of them had become familiar. They were 
originally, so to speak, fortuitous combina- 
tions which were so frequently brought about 
by the normal flow of counterpoint that by 
constant repetition they acq uirod independent 
existence, and were ultimately grouped, 
classified and labelled as common chords, 
diatonic sevenths, secondary sevenths and so 
on. If one wants to press the inquiry farther 
back, and inquire how these combinations 
first became possible, one must speak no 
longer in terms of chords, but of intervals. 
There is indeed only one harmonic principle 
underlying the music of the 16th century, 
and it is this : In every piece of music, no 
matter how many the parts, every part must 
make correct two-part harmony with every 
other part. And to the question. What in 
their view was correct two-part harmony ? 
there is a threefold answer : (1) The intervals 
of the second and the seventh are dissonant, 
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and require preparation^ except when they 
occur merely as passing notes. (2) The 
interval of the fourth is also a dissonance 
when it occurs between one of the upper 
parts and the bass. But occurring between 
upper parts it is a consonance, if it is supported 
by the bass — i,e. as we should say, if it con- 
stitutes the upper part of a “ or « chord. The 
same is true of the augmented fourth and the 
diminished fifth. (3) The other intervals are 
consonant and require no preparation. But 
consecutive fifths and octaves are forbidden. 

To this question of prohibited consecutives 
we shall return. For the moment the essential 
thing to note is that the whole edifice of 16th- 
oentury music rests, harmonically speaking, on 
these three rules. The rest is a matter of 
detail — how suspensions resolve, where passing 
notes may occur, and so on. It is superfluous 
to enter here into these matters of procedure. 
The prohibited consecutives, however, are 
worth considering. They can throw light on 
the problems of the present and the future ; 
but to get our true bearings we must go back 
still further, and consider summarily the 
changes that took place in music between the 
14th and the 16th centuries. Three of these 
claim our attention : 

(1) At the beginning of this period fourths 
and fifths are the favoured intervals : seconds 
and sevenths are quite acceptable : thirds and 
sixths are curiously infrequent. By the end 
of it, seconds and sevenths are banned alto- 
gether, while octaves and fifths are placed 
under severe restrictions. Thirds and sixths, 
on the other hand, are now the only intervals 
that can be used without let or hindrance. 

^2) The number of voices has tended steadUy 
to increase. Two or throe parts were usual at 
first : hy the end of the period five- and six- 
part combinations were normal, and eight- and 
Welve-part work by no means uncommon. 

(3) The centre of interest tends to pass out- 
wards from the tenor. The bass is felt more 
and more as dominating the harmony (as the 
interval of the fourth bears witness) : the upper 
parts, on the other hand, claim more and more 
of the melodic interest. This last feature is 
perhaps less noticeable in the sacred music than 
the secular, but of its general existence there is 
no doubt. 

Now these three changes are interconnected. 
What (2) and (3) together tell us in effect is this : 

*In hearing music of many parts, one has not 
attention to spare fur all the parts equally. What 
one hears is largely, though not entirely, synthetic. 
So far as one does hear analytically, the out^ parts 
are more prominent than the inner.’ 

Whereupon (1) says in turn ; 

* Quite so. And music must recognise the natiure 
and limitations of the faculty by which men appre- 
hend music. Therefore seconds and sevenths must 
be avoided, for in these is no element of synthesis ; 
they cause the voices to stand sharply apart from 
one another. Octaves and Mtha, on the other hand, 
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are too synthetic: they blend as though into a single 
sound. It is in the thirds and the sixths that the 
analytic and synthetic elements find their true 
balance and equipoise.* 

Now what (2) and (3) said in the 16th 
century is as true to-day as it wa,B then. To 
attend to two melodies simultaneously requires 
intense concentration ; to attend to three is 
beyond even the most expert capacity, so far 
as the writer, searching carefully, has been able 
to discover. Therefore one can safely ignore 
the current theory of ‘ non-harmonic Uneai 
counterpoint,* which seeks to elevate mere 
simultaneity to the rank of an sesthetio prin- 
ciple. We must admit the need for some real 
principle of harmonic synthesis, nay more, we 
must acknowledge, if we are honest, that the 
burning question for the music of to-day is. 
Where can such a principle be found ? The 
16th century, as we have seen, found its own 
answer to the question, and in that answer we 
too can find truth if we try, as we should 
always try, to penetrate beyond the letter into 
the spirit informing the letter. What the 16th 
century has really to say on the subject is this : 
What is called dissonance is not a matter of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness, nor is it con- 
cerned with any theory of beats, or other 
acoustical abstraction. The fact is simply this 
— that when two tones are sounded together, 
one is not conscious of them simply as a single 
sound. To some extent they tend to remain 
apart, and that tendency is what we call dis- 
sonance. We may also say of the same two 
tones that one is not conscious of them simply 
as two sounds. To some extent they tend to 
merge their separate identities, to fuse into a 
single sound ; and that tendency is what we 
call consonance. An interval is consonant (or 
dissonant) in greater or less degree accord- 
ing as one tendency (or the other) is more or 
less strongly revealed by it. A chord is an 
assemblage of intervals, and it in turn is more 
or less concordant according as the more or the 
less consonant intervals preponderate in its 
composition. And a composer will therefore 
choose more concordant or less concordant 
assemblages from moment to moment accord- 
ing as he wants his dilTerent voices to blend or 
to assert their separate selves. It is not a 
matter of theory but of plain psychological 
fact, grounded in the very nature of what we 
may call our aural consciousness — i.e. the way 
in which we hear music. 

Such is the message for our times of 16th- 
century harmony. The first man to rediscover 
its true significance was Professor Watt, whose 
book, The Fowndaiiona of MusiCy inquires 
deeply and exhaustively into the subjects here 
briefly touched on. Professor Watt, indeed, 
does not always seem fully aware of the real 
scope of his inquiries ; he seems now and 
again to shrink, perhaps unconsciously, from 
the conclusions to which his researches point. 

Q 
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That does not affect the value of the book in 
the slightest, nor does it absolve the present 
writer from the necessity of acknowledging, 
freely and gladly, that without the guidance 
of that book this article would probably never 
have been written. a. o. M. 

POLYTONALITY, see Tonality j Har. 

MONY. 

POMMER, see Oboe (5). 

POMPOSO, * pompously,* is used by Schu- 
mann in the Humoreske, op. 20, for pianoforte. 
Handel had employed the term a century before 
in the first movement of the overture to 

* Samson.* M. 

PONCHARD, Louis Antoine Eleonorb 
(6. Paris, Aug. 31, 1787 ; d. there, Jan. 6, 1860), 
son of Antoine Poncbard, maitre de chapelle 
of St. Eustache, professor at the Conservatoire 
and composer of church music. Louis Antoine 
was also a distinguished church composer 
(masses, etc.), and maitre de chapelle in various 
French towns. An excellent singer, pupil of 
Garat, he made his d^but in 1812 at the Opera- 
Comique, to which he belonged until 1837. In 
1819 he became professor of singing at the Con- 
servatoire, and was the first operatic singer who 
became a member of the Legion of Honour. 
His wife, Marie Sophie Callault-Ponchard 
(h. Paris, 1792 ; d. there, 1873), was also a dis- 
tinguished member of the Op4ra-Comique. 

E. V. d. s. 

PONCHIELLI, Amiloare (6. Pademo Faso- 
laro, Cremona, Sept. 1, 1834 ; d. Milan, Jan. 16, 
1886), opera composer. In Nov. 1843 he en- 
tered the Conservatorio of Milan, and remained 
there till Sept. 1864. Two years afterwards, on 
Aug. 30, 1856, he was able to produce at the 
Concordia at Cremona his first opera, ‘ I pro- 
massi Sposi.* His next were * La Savojarda,’ 
Cremona, Jan. 19, 1861 ; ‘ Roderico,’ Piacenza, 
1864; * Bertrand de Bom’ (not performed) 
and ‘ La stella del monte,’ in 1867. Hitherto 
Ponchielli’s reputation had been confined to the 
provinces ; but in 1872 he was fortunate enough 
to find an opportunity of coming before the 
general public at the opening of the new Teatro 
Dal Verme at Milan, where his ‘Promessi sposi * 
was performed Dec, 6. Ho rewrote a consider- 
able portion of the opera for the occasion, and 
its success was immediate and complete. (The 
work was given by the Carl Rosa Company at 
Birmingham in Apr. 1881.) The managers of 
the theatre of La Scala at Milan at once com- 
missioned him to write a ballet, ‘ Le due 
gemelle,’ which was produced there Feb. 1873, 
received with frantic enthusiasm and immedi- 
ately published. This was followed by a ballet, 

* Clarina ’ (Dal Verme, Sept. 1873) ; a scherzo 
or comedy, * II parlatore etemo * (Lecco, Oct. 
18, 1873) ; and a piece in three acts, ’ I Li- 
tuani,* given with immense success at La Scala, 
Mar. 7, 1874. (It was rearranged and pro- 
duced as * Alduna * at the same theatre in 1884.) 


In the following year he wrote a caiitata for the 
reception of the remains of Donizetti and 
Simone Mayr at Bergamo, a work of some 
extent and importance, w'hich was performed 
there Sept. 13, 1876. On Apr. 8, 1876, he pro- 
duced a new opera at La Scala called ‘ Gio* 
conda * (after Victor Hugo’s ‘ Angelo ’), with 
the same success as before (it was given with 
much success at Covent Garden, May 31, 1883); 
and on Nov. 17, 1877, he gave at the Dal Verme, 
the scene of his first triumph, a three-act piece 
called ‘ Lina,’ which was a rechauffe of his early 
opera * La Savojarda,’ and does not appear to 
have pleased. His opera ‘ II figliuol prodigo ’ 
was produced at La Scala, Dec. 26, 1880, with 
astonishing success. In 1881 PonchielU was 
appointed maestro di cappella at Bergamo. 
His last work was a three-act opera, ‘ Marion 
Delorme,’ produced at La Scala, Mar. 17, 1885, 
A hymn in memory of Garibaldi w^as performed 
in Sept. 1882. 

The above notice is indebted to Paloschi’a 
Annuario, and Pougin’s Supplement to 
Fetis. Q. 

PONIATOWSKI, Joseph Michael Xavier 
Francis John, Prince of Monte Rotondo 
(6. Romo, Feb. 20, 1816; d, July 3, 1873^), 
opera composer. He was a nephew of the 
Piince Poniatowski who was a marshal of the 
French army and died in the battle of Leipzig, 
Oct. 19, 1812, ajtid whose portrait was found 
by Mendelssohn at Wyler inscribed * Brinz 
Baniadofsgi.’ ® Poniatowski devoted himself 
so entirely to music that he can hardly be called 
an amateur. He regularly attended the musi- 
cal classes at the Lyc6e at Florence, and also 
studied under Ceccherini. He made his d6but 
at the Pergola, Florence, as a tenor singer ; pro- 
duced his first opera, ‘ Giovanni da Procida ’ — 
in which he sang the title -r61e — at Lucca in 
1838, and from that time for more than thirty 
years supplied the theatres of Italy and Paris 
with a large number of operas. After the 
Revolution of 1848 he settled in Paris as pleni- 
potentiary of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
was made Senator under the Empire. After 
Sedan he followed his friend Napoleon HI. to 
England, produced his opera ‘ Gelmina * at 
Covent Garden, June 4, 1872, his operetta ‘Au 
travers du mur * at St. George’s Hall, June 6, 
1873, and selections from his Mass in F ai Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, June 27, 1873. 

His operas are ‘ Giovanni da Procida ’ (Flor- 
ence and Lucca, 1838) ; ‘ Don Desiderio * (Pisa, 
1839 ; Paris, 1858) ; * Ruy Bias ’ (Lucca, 1842); 
‘ Bonifazio * (Rome, 1844) ; ‘ I Lambertazzi ' 
(Florence, 1846) ; ‘ Malek Adel ’ (Genoa, 1846); 
* Esmeralda ’ (Leghorn, 1847) ; ’ La sposa 
d* Abido ’ (Venice, 1847) ; ‘ Pierre de* Medicis ’ 
(Paris, 18^) ; * Au travers du mur * {ibid, 
1861) ; * L’Aventurier * {ibid. 1866) ; * Lm 

Contessina * {ibid. 1868). 

1 Bwlod OhUMutmti K«tt. * Aug. 9. USL 
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His music evinces much melody and know* 
tedge of the voice, considerable familiarity with 
stage effect, fluency and power of sustained 
writing — everything in short but genius and 
individuality. His popular ballad * The 
Yeoman’s Wedding Song ’ is still sometimes 
heard in England. O. O. 

PONS, Jos4 (6. Gerona, Catalonia, 1768; 
d. Valencia, 1818), Spanish musician. He 
studied under Balins, maestro de capilla at 
Cordoba. Pons was maestro de capilla of the 
cathedral of his native town, a post which he 
left for that at Valencia. He is distinguished for 
his ViLLANCicos {q.v,) for Christmas, which, 
in his time, came to resemble oratorios for 
voices with orchestra or organ. Ho wrote 
also Misereres for Holy Week. Eslava (Lira 
gacro - hiapaTMt iv.) gives a Letrilla of his, 
‘0 madre,’ for 8 voices, and characterises 
him as the typical composer of the Catalan 
school as opposed to that of Valencia. 

o. ; rev. J. B. T. 

PONTE, Lorenzo da (6. Cenoda, Republic 
of Venice, Mar. 10, 1749; d, Aug. 17, 1838), 
Italian poet and author of the libretti of 
Mozart’s ‘ Nozzo di Figaro,* ‘ Don Giovanni * 
and ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ was the son of a Jewish 
leather-merchant named Jeremia Conegliano ; 
his mother's maiden name was Rachel Pin* 
cherle; his name until his fourteenth year 
Emmanuel Conegliano. 

His precocious talents attracted the atten- 
tion of the Bishop of Ceneda, Lorenzo da Ponte, 
who gave him his name when the family, which 
included two brothers, embraced Christianity 
and received baptism in the cathedral of 
Ceneda on Aug. 20, 1763. After five years of 
study in the seminary of Ceneda (probably with 
the priesthood as an object), he went to Venice, 
where ho indulged in amorous escapades which 
compelled his departure from the city. He 
went to Treviso and taught rhetoric in the 
University, incidentally took part in political 
movements, lampooned an opponent in a 
sonnet, and was ordered out of the Republic. 
In Dresden, whither he turned his steps, he 
found no occupation for his talents, and jour- 
neyed on to Vienna. There, helped by Salieri, 
be received from Joseph II. the appointment 
of poet to the Imperial Theatre and Latin 
secretary. Good fortune brought him in con- 
tact with Mozart, who asked him to make an 
opera-book of !]^aumarchais’s * Mariage de 
Figaro.’ The great success of Mozart’s opera 
on this theme led to further co-operation, and 
it was on Da Ponte’s suggestion that * Don 
Giovanni* was undertaken, the prompting 
coming largely from the favour enjoyed at the 
time by Gazzaniga’s opera on the same sub- 
ject, from which Da Ponte made generous 
draughts — as a comparison of the libretti will 
show. Having incurred the ill-will of Leopold, 
Da Ponte was compelled to leave Vienna on 


the death of Joseph II. He went to Trieste, 
where Leopold was sojourning, in the hope of 
effecting a reconciliation, but failed ; but theie 
he met and married an Englishwoman, whe 
was thenceforth fated to share his chequered 
fortunes. He obtained a letter recommending 
him to the interest of Marie Antoinette, but 
while journeying towards Paris learned of the 
imprisonment of the Queen and went to London 
instead. A year was spent in the British 
metropolis in idleness, and some time in 
Holland in a futile effort to establish an Italian 
theatre there. Again he turned his face toward 
London, and this time secured employment as 
poet to the Italian Opera and assistant to the 
manager Taylor. He took a part of Domenico 
Corri's shop ^ to sell Italian books, but soon 
ended in difficulties, and to escape his creditors 
fled to America, arriving in New York on June 
4 , 1805. His London sojourn had endured 
eight years, and his wife had preceded him to 
America canying with her enough money to 
enable him to begin business in the New World 
as vendor of tobacco, drugs and liquors. Dis- 
couragement led him to try his fortune in 
Elizal^thtown, N.J., in three months, but in 
a twelvemonth he failed there also, and came 
back to New York, where he took up the one 
form of activity which won him respect and 
modest emoluments ; he became a teacher of 
Italian language and literature. After eleven 
years the mercantile spirit prevailed with him 
again, and he ventured his savings in a distillery 
in Sunbury, Penn. Again he failed, and again 
he returned to Now York and a professional 
career. He wrote his memoirs in three volumes, 
secured an appointment, which was little more 
than nominal, as professor of Italian literature 
in Columbia College, lectured on Italy, sold 
books to the College library, and enjoyed the 
friendship of some of New York’s most eminent 
citizens and men of letters until his death, 
though his last years were spent in comparative 
poverty. When Manuel Garcia came to New 
York with the first Italian Opera Company 
which visited that city. Da Ponte attached 
himself to the troupe as poet, and w as more or 
less concerned in subsequent operatic ventures 
during the next decade, but never to his own 
or anybody else’s profit. Dr. J. W. Francis 
attended him in his last illness, and to him the 
poet, a day before his death, his loading passion 
inextinguishable, addressed a sonnet. Allegri’s 
Miserere was sung at his funeral, and, say 
eyewitnesses, ho was buried ‘ in the Roman 
Cemetery in Second-Avenue.’ The Italians 
of the city resolved to rear a monument over 
his grave, but never did so, and the place of his 
burial is unmarked and unknown, like the 
grave of Mozart. 

Bibl. — H. B. Kbjcbbikl, MuHe and Jfanrwri in the Chutieat 
Pariod: Prof. Mabohbsan. Universitv of Trevtoo, DeUo vlla « deJlc 
opart di LoranMO da Ponit ( 1000 ) ; Da Ponia's Istltrt to Omaanova, 

rsPaUliBll. W.B.S. ~ 
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1922 (Columbia Uolrenlty Studies In Eomanoe, Phllologjr and 
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PONTICELLO (Ital. for the bridge of a 
stringed instrument) is used chiefly in the term 
sul poniiceUot indicating that a passage on the 
violin, viola or violoncello is to be played by 
crossing the strings with the bow close to the 
bridge. In this way the vibration of the string 
is partially stopped, and a sound of a strange, 
almost uncanny character is produced. It 
occurs in solo pieces as well as in concerted 
and orchestral music. See the opening scene. 
Act II. of ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ p. d. 

PONTIFICAL CHOIR, see Sistinb Choib. 

POOLE, Elizabeth (6. London, Apr. 6, 
1820; d. Langley, Bucl^, Jan. 14, 1906), a 
favourite English actress and mezzo-soprano 
singer. She made her first appearance in a 
pantomime at the Olympic Theatre in 1827, 
and continued for some years to play children’s 
Darts — Duke of York to Kean’s Richard; 
Albert to Maoready’s Tell ; Ariel, etc. In 1834 
she came out in opera at Drury Lane as the 
Page in ‘ Gustavus ’ ; in 1 839 visited the United 
States and sang in * Sonnambula ’ and other 
operas ; in 1841 was engaged by Bunn for his 
English operas at Drury Lane. Here she sang 
many parts, especially Elvira in ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ with Malibran in Balfe’s ‘Maid of 
Artois,’ and as Lazarillo in ‘Maritana.’ At 
the same time her ballads and songs were highly 
popular at concerts both in London and the 
provinces. Miss Poole appeared at the Phil- 
harmonic, Juno 16, 1846. Balfe wrote for her 
* ’Tis gone, the past is all a dream,’ which she 
introduced into ‘ The Bohemian Girl,’ in which 
she played the Gipsy Queen. She was a leading 
singer in the operas brought out at the Surrey 
Theatre by Miss Romer in 1862, where she 
sang in * The Daughter of the Regiment,* 

‘ Huguenots,’ etc., and was also much engaged 
by Charles Kean, F. Chatteron and German 
Reed. Miss Poole (then Mrs. Bacon) retired 
from public life in 1870. Her portrait is 
preserved in the collection of the Garrick Club, 
(See Musical Herald, Feb. 1, 1906.) O. 

POOLE, Miss, see Dickons, Mrs. 

POPPER, David (6. Prague, June 18, 1846 ; 
d. Aug. 7, 1913), violoncellist, received his 
musical education in the Conservatorium at 
Prague. Ho learnt the violoncello under 
Qoltermann, and soon gave evidence of the 
possession of a remarkable talent. 

In 1863 he made his first musical tour in 
Germany, and quickly rose to very high rank 
as a player. In the course of the journey he 
met von Billow, who was charmed with his 
playing, performed with him in public, and 
induced Prince Hohenzollem to make him 
his Kammervirtuos. Popper afterwards ex- 
tended his tour to Holland, Switzerland and 


England. In 1867 he played for the first time 
in Vienna, where he was made first solo-player 
at the Hofoper, a post, however, which he 
resigned after a few years, that he might 
continue his concert tours on % great scale. 
His tone was large and full of sentiment, his 
execution highly finished and his style classical. 
His compositions were suited to his instrument, 
and are recognised as such by violoncello- 
players. 0. F. p. 

Early in 1872 Popper married Sophie 
Mentbr ; the marriage was dissolved in 1886. 
He reappeared in England at a concert at the 
Crystal Palace on Nov. 10, 1891, and played 
one movement of his violoncello concerto in C 
minor with orchestra. He performed at the 
Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall, for the 
first time on Nov. 21, 1891. On Nov. 26, 1891, 
he gave a violoncello recital at St. James’s Hall, 
when he played his ‘ Requiem ’ for three violon- 
cellos, with Delsart and Howell. In 1896 ho 
accepted the post of professor at the Royal 
Conservatoire in Budapest. E. h.-a. 

POPULAR CONCERTS, THE. This unique 
institution, more familiarly known as the 
Monday and Saturday ‘ Pops,* owed its origin 
to some miscellaneous concerts given in the 
early days of the old St, James’s Hall, which 
stood at the back of the Quadrant between 
Regent Street and Piccadilly. A preliminary 
series oi three concerts, organised by the pro- 
moters of the building, with Messrs. Chappell 
& Co. at their head, took place during the 
* Cattle Show Week * in Dec. 1868, under the 
direction of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Julius Bene- 
dict, and resulted in a loss. It was followed by 
four more of a similar nature, which were 
announced as ‘ Monday Popular Concerts ’ ; 
these proved rather more successful. Then, 
at the suggestion of James W. Davison, the 
critic of The Times, it was decided to change the 
character of the concerts and restrict them 
entirely to ‘ classical ’ music, of which there had 
been no regular performances in London down 
to that time such as would bring chamber 
music within the reach of the general public. 
The direction of the undertaking was assumed 
by Arthur Chappell {q.v.), and retained by him 
throughout the 40 years of its existence ; while 
during the greater part of that period the well- 
Known sixpenny analytical programmes, which 
formed a conspicuous element in the educative 
influence of these concerts, were written by 
Davison — after him by Joseph Bennett. Thus 
the idea was ‘ to collect a permanent audience 
from the lovers of music resident in London and 
the suburbs,’ and, int&r alia, help to popularise 
the new hall, which was as yet far from paying 
its way. With these objects in view it was 
decided to engage only artists of the highest 
standing to perform the best music ; and the 
first six concerts wore devoted in turn to a 
Mendelssohn night, a Mozart night, a Haydn 
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and Weber night, a Beethoven night, a second 
Mozart night, and a second Beethoven night. 

The ‘ new series of entertainments,’ as it was 
officially described, was started on Fob. 14, 
1859, with a programme that included vocal 
items, sung by Santley, and two organ solos, 
played by Dr. Edward J. Hopkins. Charles 
Halle was the pianist and Benedict the 
accompanist. The members of the quartet 
on this occasion were Henri Wieniawski, 
Louis Ries, C. W. Doyle and Alfredo Piatti ; 
and of these Ries and Piatti retained their 
respective posts of second violin and violon- 
cello practically for the entire duration of 
the enterprise — ^to the groat advantage of 
the ensemble and its unity of artistic spirit. 
The success of the opening season was in the 
highest degree encouraging, the audiences 
becoming more numerous each week ; while to 
the above masters were added compositions by 
Bach and Handel, including four organ solos 
played by W. T. Best. There was also one 
entirely English programme which comprised 
works by G. A. Macfarren, G. F. Pinto, E. J. 
Loder and Sterndale Bennett. Altogether 
fourteen concerts were given between Feb. 14 
and June 27, when the season ended. After 
this excellent beginning there was every justi- 
fication for lengthening the period of the sub- 
scription by starting in the late autumn 
and concluding at about Easter, which 
thenceforward became the regular practice. 
Furthermore, in 1866 the Saturday ‘ Pops ’ 
were started as an occasional supplementary 
series, and from 1876 they alternated every 
week with the Monday concerts. The 1000th 
concert took place on Apr. 4, 1887, while some 
400 more concerts were added to this remark- 
able total during the remaining eleven years 
that the ‘ Pops ’ continued to be given. Their 
existence was practically coeval with that of 
the building which gave them birth. 

In assessing the just value of these incom- 
parable concerts, as the medium whereby the 
soul of the English metropolis was awakened to 
the beauty and meaning of chamber music in its 
noblest forms, it is essential to recognise above 
all two things : first, the lofty standard that 
was maintained throughout in the choice and 
the interpretation of those works of the great 
masters, living as well as dead, which had 
hitherto been as a * sealed book ’ to the music- 
loving community; and, secondly, the un- 
stinted labour and devotion of the distinguished 
artists who appeared year after year — some 
with unfailing regularity, others during their 
brief annual visits to this country— ever 
associating themselves more conspicuously 
with their splendid tasks and endearing them- 
selves more closely to an intelligent, grateful 
and affectionate public. Amid such unprece- 
dented conditions it was no wonder that the 
warmest personal ties became established 


between those who performed and those who 
listened. And the latter, it should be recalled, 
included not only the new generation of 
amateurs who frequented the shilling gallery 
and three-shilling balcony, but, among the 
habitues of the five-shilling stalls, some of the 
most prominent poets, painters and litterateurs 
of the Victorian era. 

During the greater part of each season the 
quartet was led by the illustrious violinist 
Joseph Joachim, the presiding genius of the 
* Pops,* whose name was to be associated 
with their history from the opening year, when 
he introduced the Rasoumowsky quartets of 
Beethoven and the Chaconne of Bach. No less 
worthy of record was the constant co-operation 
of the great Italian violoncellist Alfredo Piatti, 
and of that admirable violinist Wilhelmina 
Norman-NBRUDA (Lady Hall6), to both of whom 
the public was devotedly attached. With 
Louis Ries invariably at the second violin desk, 
the quartet was completed by one of the four 
excellent viola-players C. W. Doyle, Ludwig 
Straus, J. B. Zerbini and Benoit Hollander. 
Foremost among the many gifted pianists who 
used to appear was Mme. Clara Schumann, the 
ideal exponent of the works of the romantic 
school in general and of her husband’s in par- 
ticular ; and, when her distinguished career had 
closed, its inestimable example was worthily 
carried on by her brilliant pupils, Fanny 
Davies, Leonard Berwick, N. Janotha and 
Ilona Eibenschiitz, all of whom made their 
London debuts at these concerts. Invaluable 
in the same sense were the constant labours of 
pianists such as Charles Halid, Ernst Pauer, 
Agnes Zimmermann and Clotilde Kleeberg, 
not to mention the occasional appearances of 
Anton Rubinstein, Hans von Biilow, Edward 
Grieg and Ignaz Paderewski. So again the 
vocal music, usually restricted to a couple of 
items in each programme, was almost invari- 
ably of the finest type and contributed by the 
best concert-singers of the day. The admir- 
able work of the two principal accompanists, 
Sir Julius Benedict and Henry R. Bird, also 
deserves mention. 

The repertory of the Popular Concerts con- 
tained some 1050 works of every calibre. 
Oddly enough, it did not include a single com 
position by Purcell, but, on the other hand, 
comprised chamber works by several contem- 
porary English composers — Sterndale Bennett, 
Stanford, Hubert Parry and Mackenzie. The 
following alphabetical list shows the number 
of works drawn upon from each of the 16 
most * popular * composers ; Bach, 66 ; Beet- 
hoven, 99 ; Brahms, 46 ; Chopin, 59 ; 
DvofAk, 13 ; Grieg, 13 ; Handel, 16 ; Haydn, 
58; Mendelssohn, 64; Mozart, 66; Rubin- 
stein, 14 ; Scarlatti, 22 ; Schubert, 44 ; 
Schumann, 79 ; Spohr, 44 ; and Weber, 12. 
The last of the long series of concerts came with 
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PONTICELLO (Ital. for the bridge of a 
•tringed instrument) is used chiefly in the term 
Sid ponticello, indicating that a passage on the 
violin, viola or violoncello is to be played by 
crossing the strings with the bow close to the 
bridge. In this way the vibration of the string 
is partially stopped, and a sound of a strange, 
almost uncanny character is produced. It 
occurs in solo pieces as well as in concerted 
and orchestral music. See the opening scene. 
Act II. of ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ p. d, 

PONTIFICAL CHOIR, see Sxstinb Choir. 

POOLE, Elizabeth (6. London, Apr. 5, 
1820 ; d. Langley, Bucks, Jan. 14, 1906), a 
favourite English actress and mezzo-soprano 
singer. She made her first appearance in a 
pantomime at the Olympic Theatre in 1827, 
and continued for some years to play children’s 
Darts — Duke of York to Kean’s Richard; 
Albert to Maoready’s Tell ; Ariel, etc. In 1834 
she came out in opera at Drury Lane as the 
Page in ‘ Gustavus ’ ; in 1839 visited the United 
States and sang in * Sonnambula * and other 
operas ; in 1841 was engaged by Bunn for his 
English operas at Drury Lane. Here she sang 
many parts, especially Elvira in ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,’ with Malibran in Balfe’s * Maid of 
Artois,’ and as Lazarillo in ‘Maritana.’ At 
the same time her ballads and songs were highly 
popular at concerts both in London and the 
provinces. Miss Poole appeared at the Phil- 
harmonic, June 16, 1846. Balfe wrote for her 
* ’Tis gone, the past is all a dream,’ which she 
introduced into * The Bohemian Girl,’ in which 
she played the Gipsy Queen. She was a leading 
singer in the operas brought out at the Surrey 
Theatre by Miss Romer in 1862, where she 
sang in * The Daughter of the Regiment,’ 

‘ Huguenots,’ etc., and was also much engaged 
by Charles Kean, F. Chatteron and German 
Reed. Miss Poole (then Mrs. Bacon) retired 
from public life in 1870. Her portrait is 
preserved in the collection of the Garrick Club. 
(See Musical Herald, Feb. 1, 1906.) O, 

POOLE, Miss, see Dickons, Mrs. 

POPPER, David (b. Prague, June 18, 1846 ; 
d. Aug. 7, 1913), violoncellist, received his 
musical education in the Conservatorium at 
Prague. He learnt the violoncello under 
Goltormann, and soon gave evidence ci the 
possession of a remarkable talent. 

In 1863 he made his first musical tour in 
Germany, and quickly rose to very high rank 
as a player. In the course of the journey he 
met von Bfilow, who was charmed with his 
playing, performed with him in public, and 
induced Prince Hohenzollem to make him 
his Kammervirtuos. Popper afterwards ex- 
tended his tour to Holland, Switzerland and I 


England. In 1867 he played for the first time 
in Vienna, where he was made first solo-player 
at the Hofoper, a post, however, which he 
resigned after a few years, that he might 
continue his concert tours on a great scale. 
His tone was large and full of sentiment, his 
execution highly finished and his style classical. 
His compositions were suited to his instrument, 
and are recognised as such by violoncello- 
players. o. F. p. 

Early in 1872 Popper married Sophie 
Mentbr ; the marriage was dissolved in 1886. 
He reappeared in England at a concert at the 
Crystal Palace on Nov. 10, 1891, and played 
one movement of his violoncello concerto in C 
minor with orchestra. He performed at the 
Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall, for the 
first time on Nov. 21, 1891 . On Nov. 26, 1891, 
he gave a violoncello recital at St. James’s Hall, 
when he played his ‘ Requiem ’ for three violon- 
cellos, with Delsart and Howell. In 1896 he 
accepted the post of professor at the Royal 
Conservatoire in Budapest. E. h.-a. 

POPULAR CONCERTS, THE. This unique 
institution, more familiarly known as the 
Monday and Saturday ‘ Pops,’ owed its origin 
to some miscellaneous concerts given in the 
early days of the old St. James’s Hall, which 
stood at the back of the Quadrant between 
Regent Street and Piccadilly. A preliminary 
series of three concerts, organised by the pro- 
moters of the building, with Messrs. Chappell 
& Co. at their head, took place during the 
‘ Cattle Show Week ’ in Dec. 1868, under the 
direction of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Julius Bene- 
dict, and resulted in a loss. It was followed by 
four more of a similar nature, which were 
announced as ‘ Monday Popular Concerts * ; 
these proved rather more successful. Then, 
at the suggestion of James W. Davison, the 
critic of The Times, it was decided to change the 
character of the concerts and restrict them 
entirely to ‘ classical ’ music, of which there had 
been no regular performances in London down 
to that time such as would bring chamber 
music within the reach of the general public. 
The direction of the undertaking was assumed 
by Arthur Chappell {g.v.), and retained by him 
throughout the 40 years of its existence ; while 
during the greater part of that period the well- 
known sixpenny analytical programmes, which 
formed a conspicuous element in the educative 
influence of these concerts, were written by 
Davison — after him by Joseph Bennett. Thus 
the idea was ‘ to collect a permanent audience 
from the lovers of music resident in London and 
the suburbs,’ and, inter alia, help to popularise 
the new hall, which was as yet far from pa3dng 
its way. With these objects in view it was 
decided to engage only artists of the highest 
standing to perform the best music; and the 
first six concerts wore devoted in turn to a 
Mendelssohn night, a Mozart night, a Haydn 
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and Weber night, a Beethoven night, a second 
Mozart night, and a second Beethoven night. 

The * new series of entertainments,’ as it was 
officiaUy described, was started on Fob. 14, 
1869, with a programme that included vocal 
items, sung by Santley, and two organ solos, 
played by Dr. Edward J. Hopkins. Charles 
Hail4 was the pianist and Benedict the 
accompanist. The members of the quartet 
on this occasion were Henri Wieniawski, 
Louis Ries, C. W. Doyle and Alfredo Piatti ; 
and of these Ries and Piatti retained their 
respective posts of second violin and violon- 
cello practically for the entire duration of 
the enterprise — ^to the groat advantage of 
the ensemble and its unity of artistic spirit. 
The success of the opening season was in the 
highest degree encouraging, the audiences 
becoming more numerous each week ; while to 
the above masters were added compositions by 
Bach and Handel, including four organ sol(» 
played by W. T. Best. There was also one 
entirely English programme which comprised 
works by G. A. Macfarren, G. F. Pinto, E. J. 
Loder and Sterndale Bennett. Altogether 
fourteen concerts were given between Feb. 14 
and June 27, when the season ended. After 
this excellent beginning there was every justi- 
fication for lengthening the period of the sub- 
scription by starting in the late autumn 
and concluding at about Easter, which 
thenceforward became the regular practice. 
Furthermore, in 1865 the Saturday * Pops * 
were started as an occasional supplementary 
series, and from 1876 they alternated every 
week with the Monday concerts. The 1000th 
concert took place on Apr. 4, 1887, while some 
400 more concerts were added to this remark- 
able total during the remaining eleven years 
that the ‘ Pops ’ continued to be given. Their 
existence was practically coeval with that of 
the building which gave them birth. 

In assessing the just value of these incom- 
parable concerts, as the medium whereby the 
soul of the English metropolis was awakened to 
the beauty and meaning of chamber music in its 
noblest forms, it is essential to recognise above 
all two things : first, the lofty standard that 
was maintained throughout in the choice and 
the interpretation of those works of the great 
masters, living as well as dead, which had 
hitherto been as a ' sealed book ’ to the music- 
loving community; and, secondly, the un- 
stinted labour and devotion of the distinguished 
artists who appeared year after year — some 
with unfailing regularity, others during their 
brief annual visits to this country — ever 
associating themselves more conspicuously 
with their splendid tasks and endearing them- 
selves more closely to an intelligent, grateful 
and afFectionate public. Amid such unprece- 
dented conditions it was no wonder that the 
warmest personal ties became established 


between those who performed and those who 
listened. And the latter, it should be recalled, 
included not only the new generation of 
amateurs who frequented the shilling gallery 
and three-shilling balcony, but, among the 
habitues of the five-shilling stalls, some of the 
most prominent poets, painters and litterateurs 
of the Victorian era. 

During the greater part of each season the 
quartet was led by the illustrious violinist 
Joseph Joachim, the presiding genius of the 
* Pops,* whose name was to be associated 
with their history from the opening year, when 
he introduced the Rasoumowsky quartets of 
Beethoven and the Chaconne of Bach. No less 
worthy of record was the constant co-operation 
of the great Italian violoncellist Alfredo Piatti, 
and of that admirable violinist Wilhelmina 
Norman-NEiiUD A (Lady Hall6), to both of whom 
the public was devotedly attached. With 
Louis Ries invariably at the second violin desk, 
the quartet was completed by one of the four 
excellent viola-players C. W. Doyle, Ludwig 
Straus, J. B. Zerbini and Benoit Hollander. 
Foremost among the many gifted pianists who 
used to appear was Mme. Clara Schumann, the 
ideal exponent of the works of the romantic 
school in general and of her husband’s in par- 
ticular ; and, when her distinguished career had 
closed, its inestimable example was worthily 
carried on by her brilliant pupils, Fanny 
Davies, Leonard Berwick, N. Janotha and 
Ilona Eibenschfitz, all of whom made their 
London debuts at these concerts. Invaluable 
in the same sense were the constant labours of 
pianists such as Charles HaM, Ernst Pauer, 
Agnes Zimmermann and Clotilde Kleeberg, 
not to mention the occasional appearances of 
Anton Rubinstein, Hans von BMow, Edward 
Grieg and Ignaz Paderewski. So again the 
vocal music, usually restricted to a couple of 
items in each programme, was almost invari- 
ably of the finest type and contributed by the 
best concert-singers of the day. The admir- 
able work of the two principal accompanists, 
Sir Julius Benedict and Henry R. Bird, also 
deserves mention. 

The repertory of the Popular Concerts con- 
tained some 1050 works of every calibre. 
Oddly enough, it did not include a single com 
position by Purcell, but, on the other hand, 
comprised chamber works by several contem- 
porary English composers — Sterndale Bennett, 
Stanford, Hubert Parry and Mackenzie. The 
following alphabetical list shows the number 
of works drawn upon from each of the 16 
most ‘ popular * composers : Bach, 66 ; Beet- 
hoven, 99; Brahms, 46; Chopin, 69; 
DvofAk, 13 ; Grieg, 13 ; Handel, 16 ; Haydn, 
68 ; Mendelssohn, 64 ; Mozart, 66 ; Rubin- 
stein, 14 ; Scarlatti, 22 ; Schul^rt, 44 ; 
Schumann, 79 ; Spohr, 44 ; and Weber, 12. 
The last of the long series of concerts came with 
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the termination of the season of 1897-98. For 
some time a few ooncerts were given annually 
in the spring by Joachim with the members of 
his Berlin quartet. An attempt at revival was 
also made by Johann Kruse in 1903-04 ; but 
before the century was much older St. James's 
Hall, and with it the well- loved ‘ Pops,* had 
ceased to be more than a memory. H. K, 

PORDENON, Maboo Antonio (6. Padua), 
was maestro di cappella at S. Maroo, Porde- 
none, Lombardy, in 1578. In 1 680 he no longer 
retained that title. He composed 6 books of 
madrigals a 5 v. and one book a 4 v., published 
by Qardano, Venice, between 1664 and 1680. 

E. V. d. s. 

PORPORA, Niooola,^ or Niooolo, An- 
tonio (6. Naples, Aug. 19, 1686 ; d. there, 1767), 
composer and celebrated teacher of singing. 
His father, a bookseller with a numerous 
family, obtained admission for him at a very 
early age to the Conservatorio of S. M. di 
Loreto, where he received instruction from 
Padre Gaetano of Perugia (apparently con- 
fused with Gaetano Greco by Florimo) and 
Francesco Mancini, former pupils of the same 
school. His first opera was ' Basilio, re di 
Oriente,’ written for the theatre ‘ de’ Fioren- 
tini.’ On the title-page of this work he styles 
himself * maestro di cappella to the Portuguese 
Ambassador.* The opera of ‘ Berenice,’ written 
in 1710 for the Capranica theatre at Rome, 
attracted the notice and elicited the com- 
mendation of Handel. It was* followed by 

* Flavio Anicio Olibrio ’ (1711); by several 
masses, motets and other compositions for 
the Church; by ‘ Faramondo ’ (1719) and 

* Eumene ’ (1721), on the title-page of which 
last work he calls himself * Virtmso to the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt.* Having been 
appointed master of the Conservatorio of San 
Onofrio, he wrote for it an oratorio, ‘ La 
martiria di Santa Eugenia,’ which had much 
success on its first performance there in 1721. 
In 1723 ho wrote for the wedding of Prince 
Montemiletto a cantata, in which Farinelli 
sang. 'He had, before this time, established 
the school for singing whence issued those 
wonderful pupils who have made their master’s 
name famous. After * L* Imeneo * came 
‘ Amare per regnare * and ‘ Semiramide * (1724) 
(according to Villaiosa) ; and a MS. in the 
Conservatoire of Paris gives evidence of an- 
other opera, ‘ Adelaida,’ belonging to 1723 and 
performed at Rome. In 1724 Hasse arrived 
at Naples with the avowed intention of be- 
coming Porpora’s pupil. After a short trial, 
however, he deserted this master in favour of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, a slight which Porpora 
never forgave, and for which, in later years, 
he had abundant opportunity of revenging 
himself on Hassb (fi'.v.). 

> In hla aatocrwhs Nlooola, but on the iitle-nagee of work* 
oobUihed by faiiiueil, and to oootemporarjr MB. oopiee. Nlooblo. 


Porpora’s natural gifts were united to an 
extremely restless, changeable disposition. 
He seems never to have remained very long 
in one place, and the dates of many events in 
his life are uncertain. It appears that in 
1726 he set off for Vienna, but he must have 
stopped at Venice on his way, as there is 
evidence to show that he was appointed to the 
mastership of one of the four great singing- 
schools for girls there, that of La Pietk. He 
hoped to get a hearing for some of his music at 
Vienna, but the Emperor Charles VI. disliked 
his florid style and profuse employment of 
vocal ornament, and gave him no encourage- 
ment to remain. He therefore returned as 
far as Venice, where he produced his opera 
* Siface ’ in 1726, and was appointed master 
to another of the schools above-mentioned, 
that of the Incurabili. For his pupils at this 
institution he wrote the vocal cantatas, twelve 
of wliich he published in London in 1736, and 
which are among his best compositions. 

In 1728 ho set out for Dresden, where the 
Electoral Princess, Marie Antoinette, was 
eager to receive instruction from the famous 
maestro. On the way thither he revisited 
Vienna, hoping for a chance of effacing the 
unfavourable impression he had formerly made; 
but the Emperor’s prejudice against him was 
so strong, and carried so much weight, as to 
make it seem probable that he would once more 
find nothing to do. He found a friend, how- 
ever, in the Venetian ambassador, who not 
only received him under his own roof but 
succeeded in obtaining for him an Imperial 
commission to write an oratorio, accompanied 
by a hint to be sparing in the use of trills and 
flourishes. Accordingly, when the Emperor 
came to hear the work rehearsed, he was 
charmed at finding it quite simple and un- 
adorned in style. Only at the end a little sur- 
prise was reserved for him. The theme of the 
concluding fugue began by four ascending 
notes, with a trill on each. The strange effect 
of this series of trills was increased as each 
part entered, and in the final stretto became 
farcical outright. The Emperor’s gravity 
could not stand it ; he laughed convulsively 
but forgave the audacious composer and paid 
him well for his work. The name of this 
oratorio is lost. 

Porpora was warmly received at Dresden, 
where he was specially patronised by his pupU 
the Electoral Princess, to whom he taught not 
only singing but composition. So it happened 
that when Hasse, with his wife Faustina, 
appeared on the scene in 1730, he found hie 
old master, who had never forgiven his pupil’s 
defection, in possession of the field. A great 
rivalry ensued, the public being divided 
between the two maestri, who themselves lost 
no opportunity of exchanging offices anything 
but friendly. The erratic Porpora, however. 
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did not by any means spend his whole time in 
the Saxon capital. Early in 1729 he had pro> 
duced (or revived) * Somiramide riconosciuta * 
at Venice, and in April of the same year had 
obtained leave of absence in order to go to 
London, there to undertake the direction of 
the opera-house established in opposition to 
that presided over by Handel {q.v.). The 
speculation was a failure, and both houses 
suffered serious losses. Porpora never was 
popular in England as a composer, and even 
the presence of Senesino among his company 
failed to ensure its success, until, during a 
sojourn in Dresden, he succeeded in engaging 
the great Farinelli, who appeared in London in 
1734, with Senesino and Signora Cuzzoni, and 
saved the house. Porpora got his Dresden 
engagement cancelled in order to remain in 
London, but that he must have paid several 
visits to Venice is certain, as * Mitridate * was 
written there in 1730, and * Annibale * was 
produced there in 1731. It seems that he 
finally quitted England in 1737, at the end of 
Farinelli’s third and last season in that country, 
and that he established himself again at Venice; 
for on the title-page of a MS. in the Conserva- 
toire at Paris, dated 1744, he is described as 
director of the Ospedaletto school of music 
there. About 1746 he once more went to 
Vienna, this time in the suite of the Venetian 
ambassador, Correr. During a sojourn there 
of some years he published in 1764 a set of 
twelve sonatas for violin, with figured bass, one 
of his most esteemed compositions, of which he 
says in the dedicatory epistle that they are 
written ‘ in the diatonic, chromatic and en- 
harmonic styles,* describing himself as now 
Kapellmeister to the King of Poland. At this 
time he became acquainted with the young 
Haydn, whom he helped with instruction and 
advice. 

He returned to Naples, his native town, be- 
tween 1765 and 1760. Gazzaniga, his pupil, 
in a biographical notice, says it was in 1759, 
and that in 1760 he succeeded Abos as maestro 
di cappella of the cathedral of Naples and of 
the Conservatorio of San Onofrio. In the same 
year his last opera, ‘ Camilla,’ was re-presented, 
with no success. After that he wrote nothing 
but one or two pieces for the Church. He had 
outlived his reputation as a composer. His 
latest years were passed in extreme indigence, 
a fact hard to reconcile with that of his holding 
the double appointment named above, but one 
which is vouched for by contemporary writers 
and by Villarosa, who says that he died of 
pleurisy in 1767 : Gazzaniga affirms that his 
death was the result of an injury to his leg in 
1766. Both may be true : it is at least certain 
that a subscription was raised among the 
musicians of the town to defray the expenses of 
the imest/ro's burial. 

Besides six oratorios and numerous masses, 


thirty-three operas of Porpora’s are mentioned 
by Florimo and twenty-six are in the list of 
extant works in Q,-L, They may have been 
popular with singers as showing off what was 
possible in the way of execution, but he was 
devoid of dramatic genius in composition. 
Nothing can be more tedious than to read 
through an opera of his, where one conven- 
tional, florid air succeeds another, often with 
no change of key and with little change of time ; 
here and there a stray chorus of the most 
meagre description. When not writing for 
the stage he achieved better things. His can- 
tatas for a single voice, twelve of which were 
published in London in 1736, have merit and 
elevation of style, and the same is asserted of 
the sonatas, published at Vienna, for violin 
with bass. The ‘ six free fugues * for clavi- 
chord (first published by Clementi in his 
Practiccil Harmony, afterwards by Farrenc in 
the first number of the Tresor des pianistes) 
will repay attention. Specimens of his violin 
music will be found in Choron’s Principes, 
David’s Hoke Schule and Alard’s Maitrea 
dassiques ; and six Latin duets on the Passion 
(works of remarkable beauty) and some 
Solfeggi were edited by Nava and published by 
Breitkopf. 

He was the greatest singing-master that ever 
lived. No singers, before or since, have sung 
like his pupils. This is made certain by the 
universal contemporary testimony as to their 
powers, by the music which was written for 
them and which they performed, and by the 
fact that such relics of a grand pure style of 
vocalisation as remain to us now, have been 
handed down in direct succession from these 
artists. He has left us no written account of 
his manner of teaching, and such solfeggi of his 
as we possess differ only from those of his 
contemporaries by being perhaps more ex- 
clusively directed than others are towards the 
development of flexibility in the vocal organ. 
In musical interest they are inferior to those of 
Scarlatti and Leo, and to some of those of 
Hasse. There is little difference between them 
and his songs, which are for the most part only 
so many solfeggi. The probability is that he 
had no peculiar method of his own, but that 
he was one of those artists whose grand secret 
lies in their own personality. To a profound 
knowledge of the human voice in its every 
peculiarity, and an intuitive sympathy witii 
singers, he must have united that innate 
capacity of imposing his own will on others 
wMch is a form of genius. Powerful indeed 
must have been the influence that could keep 
a singer (as he is said to have kept Caffarelli) 
for five years to one sheet of exercises. And 
if we are inclined to think that when Caffarelli 
was dismissed with the words * You may go, 
you are the greatest singer in Europe,’ thert 
must still have been a good deal for him to 
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learn which that sheet of exercises could not 
teach him, still, no mechanical difficulty then 
stood between him and the acquisition of these 
qualities ; the instrument was perfect. 

Lists of his works are to be found in Q.-L., m 
Villarosa’s notice of his life, and in those by 
Farrenc {Tr^or des pianisteSf i.), in and 

in Florimo’s Cenno storico eulla scuola . di 
Napoli, 1869, pp. 376-80. F. a. m. 

PORSILE, Giuseppe (6. Naples, c. 1672; 
d. Vienna, May 29, 1760), at first vice-maestro 
di cappella at Naples, then maestro di cappella 
to Charles 111. at Barcelona until 1711 ; sing- 
ing-master at the court of the Empress Amalia 
at Vienna, and composer to the Viennese Im- 
perial court, 1720 to Apr. 1, 1740. He com- 
posed 12 oratorios, 6 operas, 13 serenades and 
festival plays, cantatas, canzonets, 5 partitas 
for 2 vlns., v’cl. and Be., Divertimento a 3, and 
solo for flute and bass {Riemann ; Q.-L.). 

PORT, a term formerly in use in Scotland 
to denominate a * Lesson,’ or more properly a 
musical composition for an instrument, princi- 
pally, it appears, the harp. ‘ Rory Dali’s Port * 
(i.c. Blind Rory or Roderick’s composition) is 
the best-known survival. It was a piece associ- 
ated with the blind harper above-named, in the 
t7th century, but in more modern times adapted 
to Burns’s song, *Ae fond kiss and then we sever.* 

There are several ‘ Ports ’ in the Straloch 
Lute MS., 1627, including ‘ Jean Lindsay’s 
Port * ; and the 17th-century Skene MS. has 
‘ Port Ballangowne.’ Tytler, the writer of a 
famous 18th-century Dissertation on Scotish 
Music, speaks of it as a particular type of com- 
position, and says that ‘ every great family had 
its “ Port ” named after the family.* F. K. 

PORTA, CosTANZO (6. Cremona, c. 1630; 
d. Padua, May 26, 1601), received his musical 
training under Adrian Willaert at Venice. He 
became a Minorite friar, when exactly we are 
not told. From 1662-64 he was choirmaster 
at Osimo, near Ancona. On Dec. 16, 1664, he 
was elected choirmaster to the Cappella An- 
toniana, the church of his Order, at Padua, the 
same church with which, in later days, Tartini’s 
violin performances were associated. From a 
Paduan document, ‘Area del Santo,’ Proske 
quotes two entries : one to the effect that at 
Whitsuntide 1666 Porta was permitted to go 
to Florence to direct the music at the General 
Chapter of the Minorite Order, another stating 
that, on account of his great reputation as a 
musician and his other virtues, he was assigned 
a servant. In 1667 he was called to be choir- 
master of the cathedral of Ravenna, Proske 
says at the instance of the vicar-general of his 
Order, better known afterwards as Pope Sixtus 
V., and again at his instance in 1676 accepted 
a similar position at the Casa Santa of Loreto. 
We learn in 1686 that he had returned to 
Padua, but it is only in 1696 that he was 
definitely reappointed choirmaster to the 


Basilica of St. Antony, in which position he 
remained till his death in 1601. 

Porta was recognised as one of the most 
learned musicians of the time, versed in the 
deepest mysteries of canon and counterpoint. 
His countryman Francesco Arisio in Cremona 
literata designates him as ’ musicorum omnium 
praeter invidiam prinoeps.* Padre Martini 
and Dr. Burney after him quote as an ex- 
ample of Porta’s contrapuntal ingenuity his 
motet a 7, ‘ Diffusa est gratia,’ in which four 
voices are in canon, two per motum rectum and 
two per motum contrarium. Leichtentritt ^ 
considers that this motet unites in a peculiar 
way the highest learning of the Netherlands 
with a fine Italian sense of euphony. Hawkins 
quotes from Artusi (DeUe imperfettioni della 
modem musica, 1600) a motet a 4, ‘ Vobis 
datum est,’ which may be equally well sung 
backwards upside down with change of clefs. 
Porta’s general style Proske characterises as 
one of great seriousness and solidity. For an 
Italian he seems to have imbibed from his 
Flemish master, Willaert, almost too much of 
Flemish severity, while on the other hand 
Willaert himself, by his stay in Venice, and 
especially in his madrigals and villote, gained 
much of Italian softness and grace. Porta’s 
first publications appeared contemporaneously 
with those of Lassus and Palestrina : in 1666 
a First Book of Motets a 6 and a First Book of 
Madrigals a 4 ; in 1669 a F’irst Book of Motets 
a 4 with one of Madrigals a 6. It may seem 
strange that a Minorite friar should occupy 
himself with madrigals as well as motets, but 
the madrigal was then the school for the motet, 
and Porta had also considerable distinction 
as a madrigalist. From the First Book of 
Motets a 4 Proske has reprinted three in 
‘Musica divina,* tom. ii. In 1666 Claudio 
Merulo da Corregio, himself a composer of 
merit, set up a music-printing press in Venice, 
and among his first publications in that year 
was a work by Porta bearing the title ‘ Quinque 
vocum Musica in Introitus Missarum quae in 
diobuB Dominicis toto anno celebrantur juxta 
ritum sanctae Romanae ecclesiae.* Merulo 
writes of Porta as ‘ his very dear friend, and 
one with few equals in his profession,’ and 
apparently published this work for Porta on 
his own initiative, since it is described as ‘ nunc 
primum a Claudio Correggiate in lucem edita.* 
It was dedicated to the Chapter of St. Antony’s 
Basilica, and consists of 37 contrapuntal 
settings of the plain-song Introits for the 
Sundays from the Roman Gradual. It was 
followed in 1688 by a similar series of Introits 
for the Saints’ Days, 66 in number. In 1671 
was published his First Book of Motets a 6, 
and in 1673 a Third Book of Madrigals a 5. 
No mention is made in Q.-L. of a Second Book 
of Madrigals a 6, which thus appears to be lost. 

I esatkUhU d$r MettUt, p. 144. 
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While Porta was still at Raveima in 1575, 
and before he left for his new appointment at 
Loreto, he was specHlly urged by the Arch- 
bishop, Cardinal Giuuo Feltrio da Bovere, to 
compose some masses which should both have 
the merit of brevity and in which the text 
should be so declaimed as to be easily followed 
by the hearers. Porta was slow in complying 
with this request, and it was not till 1578 that 
ho published his ‘Missarum liber primus,’ 
containing 7 a 4, 2 a 5 and 3 a 6, which he 
dedicated to the Archbishop, In the dedica- 
tion he explains why he hesitated to attempt 
this task. ‘ I thought,* he writes, * it behoved 
me rather to guard from an unjust oblivion 
the works which the great composers have loft 
to posterity, so apt as they are to their purpose, 
so full of beauty, delight and charm.* All this 
is but the expression of an undue modesty by 
a Minorite friar, but inferences have been 
drawn from it which are not warranted by the 
language itself or by the circumstances of the 
case. Porta makes no reference to any express 
prohibition of the older masses by the Council 
of Trent or other ecclesiastical authority, as 
there was none such (see Palestrina), but there 
was a general movement of the time, and especi- 
ally in the north of Italy, with some encourage- 
ment from ecclesiastical authority, in favour of 
the Misaa Brevis, with the words clearly de- 
claimed, particularly in the Gloria and Credo, 
Carlo Borromeo, the famous Archbishop of 
Milan, seems to have led the way in the encour- 
agement of this movement by his commission 
to Vincenzo Buffo sometime before 1570 to 
compose masses of this kind.^ These masses of 
Buffo were oven expressly designated in later 
editions as * Missae Borromeae.* Another dis- 
tinguished composer, Marcantonio Ingegneri of 
Cremona, followed in the same direction by 
publishing in 1573 a book of masses 3 a 5 and 
1 a 8,* all very short with the text syllabicaUy 
declaimed. Porta, with his love for imitative 
polyphony, may have disliked the new stylo 
when carried out to an extreme as in Buffo 
and Ingegneri, but there was also a middle way 
to he found, as in masses by Croce and Spon- 
tone,* and if there had been any prohibition 
by ecclesiastical authority of the longer very 
elaborate masses, there was all the more reason 
for composers like Porta to provide new com- 
positions that would satisfy reasonable require- 
ments. 

His next published work in 1580 bears the 
title ‘ Liber qninqnaginta duorum motettorum 
4, 5, 6, 7 et 8 voc. nunc tandem in bieem 
prodeuntium.* These last words would also 
lead us to infer that in the opiniem of his 
admirers Porta himself was never too eager in 

1 See extraote Swm Bnffo'a m«Mee In Torebi, L* arU mutieaU 
ii* yoL L 

> One odt theee niMeee bean the title 'Sneeime im )oar,’ and 
eaother 'Gnataie et xMeto/ «nel «onld Uuw seeu te be tweed 
nn vorka of Orlando Laaao. 

« See mnaaea by Qrooe nttbUabed by JRabad, end our by Spoatoae 
la Torchi. L* arU tnHricm d' Italia, Tbl. ii. 


the publication of his works. In 1583 Leonard 
Lechner published at Nuremberg a miscel- 
laneous collection of motets (‘ Harmoniae 
miscellae ’), mcluding three by Porta, one of 
which, * Oravi Dominum Geum * a 6, was re- 
printed by Dehn in his * Sammiung ^Iterer 
Musik,* 1837. In 1585 Porta dedicated to 
Pope Sixtus V. his Third Book of Motets a 6, 
which Proske specially singles out as showing 
Porta to be a master ot real genius over and 
above his wonderful mastery of contrapuntal 
technique. One piece from this work, ‘ Ecce 
sacerdos magnus,’ is given in the continuation 
of the ^Musica divina.* One might imagine 
this motet to have been intended as an act of 
homage to Sixtus V., as Palestrina’s Mass 
with the same title to Julius HI. In the same 
year appeared his Fourth Book of Madrigals 
a 6, but they are described as * novamente da 
Marsilio Christoffori raccolti.* Porta’s name 
also appears frequently about this time in the 
miscellaneous madrigal collections got up by 
Venetian and other publishers under such titles 
as ‘ Li amorosi ardori,* * I lieti amanti,* 
* Sdegnosi ardori,’ ‘ Madrigali pastorali,’ etc. 
The collection entitled ‘ Sdegnosi ardori * is 
peculiar as consisting of 31 settings of the same 
lines, ‘ Ardo si, ma non t* amo,’ by about as 
many different composers. Porta’s setting is 
reproduced in Kiesewetter’s ‘Schicksale dei 
weltlichen Gesanges,’ 1844. He was also one 
of the contributors to the more famous collec- 
tion ^ II trionfo di Dori,’ 1592, and in thk 
year, too, joined with Asola and other North 
Italian masters in the great tribute of homage 
to Palestrina as the acknowledged head of 
fheir profession by the dedication to him of 
their collective work, entitled ‘ Psalmodia 
vespertina cum cantico B. Virginis.’ On its 
title-page this work bears the inscriprion, * ad 
celeberrimum ac praestantissimum in arte 
musica Coryphaeum D. Jo. Petrum Aloysium 
Praenestinum.* Posthumous publications of 
Porta’s works, are ‘ Hymnodia sacra totius 
per anni circulum ’ a 4, 44 nos., 1602, and 
‘Psalmodia vespertina eum 4 canticis B.V.’ 
a 8, 1605. From this latter work Torchi, 
in ‘ U arU nmsicale W Italia* voL i., has re- 
printed ‘ Lauda Deum tuiim ’ a 8, and from 
other sources a * Pater noster ’ a 6, and two 
madrigals a 4. Other works by Porta are in 
the older collections of Padre Martini and 
Paolucci, but mainly as illustrations of contra- 
puntal technique. j. b. si. 

PORTA, Ebcole (5. Bedogna), organist at 
the colbge of S. Giovanni, Persicetto, 1609. 
He composed between 1608-26 3 books of 
sacred vocal compositions {cmcerti) with a 
‘ Symphonie ’ for 2 instruments, and 3 or more 
books of aeoulsr songs. Neither titles nor 
number of these, as given by Miemann, Q.-L., 
Mendel and F6tis, agree, thus making their 
actual number doubtful The ghir< 
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landa ’ contains a sonata for violin, oometto 
and 2 trombones. b. v. d. s. 

PORTA, Fbancesoo della (6. Monza, 
e. 1590; d. Milan, Jan. 1666), organist and 
church composer. The date of his birth is con- 
jectured from his having published in 1619 a 
collection of * Villanelle a 1, 2, e 3 voci, accom- 
modate per qualslvoglio stromento * (Rome, 
Robletti). This fact seems to confute F^tis and 
Mendel, who place his birth in the beginning of 
the 17th century. His master was Ripalta, 
organist of Monza, and he became organist and 
maestro di cappella of more than one church in 
Milan. He published Salmi da cappella ( 1657), 
motets (1645, 1648, 1651), rioercari, etc., and 
was one of the first composers to make practical 
use of the basso oontinuo. B. o. 

PORTA, GiovInni (6. Venice, c. 1690 ; 
•f. Munich, Sept. 1755), was in London from 
1720-36, where he produced several operas. 
Burney, who praises his work, says that he 
was long in the service of Cardinal Ottoboni. 
From 1737 to his death he was court Kapell- 
meister at Munich. He composed 32 operas 
and a considerable number of masses ; also 
other church music {Riemann; Q.-L.). 

PORTAMENTO (Fr. port de voix), a gradual 
‘ carrying of the sound or voice with extreme 
smoothness from one note to another,’ which 
can only be really executed by the voice or by a 
bowed instrument, though the trombone alone 
among brass instruments can be used in this 
way to a limited extent. It is of frequent oc- 
currence as a musical direction in vocal music 
or in that for stringed instruments, and also 
appears in music for keyed instruments. In 
old music one of the agrements (see Obnaments) 
was so called. (See Shift.) m. 

PORTATIVE ORGAN, see Positive Oboan. 

PORT DE VOIX, an agrement of the French 
school. The term is also sometimes used to 
denote the Coul6. (See Ornaments.) 

PORTER, (1) Samuel (6. Norwich, 1733; 
d. Canterbury, Dec. 11, 1810), was a chorister at 
St» Paul’s Cathedral, and a pupil of Dr. Greene. 
In 1757 he was elected organist of Canterbury 
Cathedral. In 1803 he resigned in favour of 
Highmore Skeats, organist of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. He was buried in the' cloisters at Canter- 
bury, A volume of his * Cathedral Music,* 
containing two services, five anthems, a 
Sanctus, Kyrie, suffrages and nine chants, 
with his portrait on the title, was published by 
his son, (2) Rev. William James Porter, head 
master of the College School, Worcester, who 
also published two anthems and four chants 
of his own composition, on the title-page of 
which he is described as * of the King’s School, 
Canterbury.* w. h. h. 

PORTER, Walter (6. circa 1595 ; d. Nov., 
1659), * an English pupil of Monteverdi,* ' son 

t So deiiertbad by Arkwright In «n InterMtiBk aooonnt of Portw 
a jriM.Asl.ly.98a 
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of Henry Porter, Mus.B. Oxon. 1600, was sworn 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal without pay, 
Jan. 5, 1616, * for the next place that should 
fall void by the death of any tenor * ; a contin- 
gency which happened on Jan. 27, 1617, in the 
person of Peter Wright, and Porter was sworn 
in his place on Feb. 1. In 1632 he published 

• Madrig&Ies and Ayres of two, three, foure and five Toyces, with 
the continued bass, with Toccatos, Binfonlas and Blttornelles to 
them after the manner of Consort Musiqoe. To be performed with 
the Harpsechoid, Lutes, Theorbos, Bane-Violl, two Violiiu or two 
Viols.’ 

This book is somewhat similar in character 
to that of Martin Peebson (q.v.), and like Peer- 
son Porter stands between the madrigalists and 
the Restoration composers. But he has an 
individual style of his own, and a special 
feature of it is the use of rapidly reiterated 
notes upon a single syllable of the words. This 
device he undoubtedly borrowed from Monte- 
verdi, whose pupil he was. Porter explains 
the purpose of it in his ’ address to the prac- 
ticioner ’ at the beginning of the volume : * In 
the Songs which are set forth with Division 
where you find many Notes in a place after 

this manner *** space they 


are set to express the Trillo * (see Ornaments, 
Vocal). The following is an example of this 
in Porter’s work : 



Te that fnl • • 111, fal • filHisoom- 



The only known copy of this book was formerly 
in the Christie-Miller collection at Burnham 
Court and is now in the British Museum. 

Both Hawkins and Burney mention a collec- 
tion bearing the title of 

' Ayrea and Madrlgaln for two, three, four and five rolcee, with a 
thorough baas for the organ or Theorbo Lute, the Italian way,* 

dated 1639, which may probably have been a 
second edition of the same work. In 1639 
Porter was appointed master of the choristers 
of Westminster Abbey. After losing both hiE 
places on the suppression of the choral service 
in 1644, he found a patron in Sir Edward 
Spencer. In 1657 he published 

' Motteta of Two VoyoM for Treble or Tenor and Baa^ with the 
Continued Bass or Score. To be performed to an Organ, Harpaycon, 
Lute or Baas-vlol.' 

Porter was buried at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, Nov. 30, 1659, His * Divine 
Hymns,* advertised by Playford in 1664, was 
perhaps identical with ’ The Psalms of George 
Sandys set to Music for two Voyces with a 
Thorough-bass for the Organ,* which was pub- 
lished about 1671. 

w, H. H. ; with addns. e. h. p. 
PORTIMARO, Fbancesoo (6. Padua). In 
1560 he was master of the academy at Padua ; 
in 1568 he was in the service of Cardins! Luigi 
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d' Este. He composed 3 books of motets» and 
6 books of madrigals and * Vergini ’ (Q,-L.). 

PORTMAN, Richard (d. Nov. 1659 ^), Eng- 
lish organist and composer, chiefly of church 
music. A pupil of Orlando Gibbons, he suc- 
ceeded Thomas Day as organist of Westminster 
Abbey in 1633. He was still organist there in 
1648 ( W estminater Abbey Records), and Anthony 
Wood says he was buried in the Abbey cloisters. 
When, in 1644, the Protectorate Government 
suppressed all choral services, Portman became 
a teacher, and Playford, in a list of the principal 
London teachers during the Commonwealth, 
puts Portman first among those ‘ for Organ or 
Virginall.’ A petition to Cromwell’s Council of 
State, dated Feb. 29, 1656, refers to Portman as 
* recently deceased * (Davey, Hist. Eng, Mils.), 
In 1645 Portman published a book of medita- 
tions under the title : 


* The SouiM Life, exerclalne Ibielf In the iweet Fields of Divine 
Meditation, ooUected for the comfort thereof, in these sad days of 
distraction/ 


This was reissued by Playford in 1660, with 
some alterations and additions. A saraband 
for harpsichord by Portman is in Ch. Ch. 1177. 
His anthem, ' How many hired servants,* is 
from his ‘ Dialogue of the Prodigal Son,’ a 
miniature cantata with solos by the prodigal, 
his father and the elder son, and two sections for 
chorus. 


BEaVTCBS 

Whole Sendee (T.D. : B. ; K ; C. . M. ; 

Score. Ch. Cb. 1012. Bass part only. 
Service In O niaj. (V. ; T.D. : B. ; K. ; C. 

Yk. ; llarl. 7337/1426. Score. 

Evening ServitH) (M. ; M.D.). Ch. Ch. 440. 


N.D.). Ch. Ch. 1002. 
; M.; N.D.); PH.; 
Tenor part only. 


ANTHEMS 

Behold, how good and joyful. Durh. ; B.M. Add. MBS. S0,47S-l>. 
Tenor cantoris part only. 

How many hired servanti. Harl. 6340/43. Words only. 

1 will always give thanks. Durh. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 80,478-0. 
Tenor cantoris part only. 

Lord, who shall dwell. PH. ; B.C.M. 1081. Banna decani part 
only. 

Most gratlons God. Harl. 6346/77. Words only. 

O God, xny heart is ready. PH. 

O Qod, wherefore art Thoii a' sent. Harl. 6346/88. Words only. 

O Lambo of God. Harl. 6340/18. Words only. 

0 Lord Qod of tny salvation Harl. 6340/42. Words only. 

0 sing unto the Lord. Harl. 6346/88. Words only. 

Bejoioe In the Lord. Tenh. OB/476 ; B.C.M. la. 1 ; Ch. Ch. 49. 
Score. 

Save me, O God. Durh.; B.M. Add. MBS. 80,476-9. Tenor 
cantoris part only. 

The Heavens declare the glory of God. Tenb. OB/477 ; Harl. 
6346/716. Words only. 


Q,-L. refers to an anthem and a service in 
Ely Cathedral, and to an anthem in Gloucester 
Cathedral. J. M*. 

PORTUGAL (PoBTOOALLO), (1) Maboos 
Antonio da Fonseca (6. Lisbon, Mar. 24, 
1762 ; d. Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 7, IMO), Portu- 
guese operatic composer. His real name was 
Marcos Antonio, son of Manuel Antonio da 
A 8 cen 9 ao (or Assump 9 ao). He adopted the 
high-sounding ‘ da Fonseca Portugal ’ in 1785, 
at the time of his first appointment, taking the 
name from a Captain Jos4 Correia da Fonseca 
Portugal who had befriended his parents. He 
was educated at the Seminario Patriarchal at 
Lisbon, and had music lessons from Jo&o de 
Sousa Carvalho. There is no trace of the 
teacher * Orao,’ who is said to have taught him 
1 


counterpoint ; and the Italian singer Borselli, 
who is said to have given him singing lessons, 
may have been Bebselli {q.v.). There is no 
evidence, either, that he was ever accompanist 
at the opera in Madrid, or that the Portuguese 
Ambassador there sent him to Italy in 1787. 
On his election to the brotherhood of S. Cecilia 
at IJsbon in 1783, he is described as plain 
Marcos Antonio, cantor and organist at the 
Patriarchal Seminary, where he had been to 
school. The new name first appears in 1785, 
with his appointment as conductor at the 
Salitre Theatre ; in July 1787 he was at 
Lisbon, where he produced a ‘ Licen 9 a pastoril * 
(MS. score, Bibl. da Ajuda, Lisbon) for the 
birthday of the Princess D. Maria Benedicta ; 
and between 1785 and 1792 he produced five 
Portuguese comic operas which brought him 
great popularity, especially ‘ A Castanheira * 
(The Chestnut-seller). He also contributed 
popular drawing-room airs to the Journal de 
Modinhas, founded in 1790. In 1792 he went 
to Naples. * L’ Eroe cincse ’ was produced at 
Florence in 1793, and he composed opera after 
opera with great success at Parma, Rome, 
Venice and Milan. One of the most successful 
was * La confusione nata dalla somiglianza, 
ossia i Gobbi,’ produced in Italian at Dresden 
in 1793, also performed in (^rman. * Demo- 
foonte ’ was performed in 1794 at Milan, and 
‘ La vedova raggiratrice * in Florence. In 1796 
he went back to Italy, where his ‘ Zulema * 
(Florence), * L’ mganno poco dura * (Naples) 
and ‘ La donna di genio volubile ’ (Venice) 
were played with success. In 1797 his 
‘ Ritomo di Serse ’ was given at Florence, and 
two farces at Venice ; the opera ‘ Fernando 
nel Messico,’ written for Mrs. Billington and 
performed at Rome in 1798, was described 
by F6tis as the composer’s chef -d" oeuvre. 
Two more operas, ‘ Alceste ’ and * Le nozze di 
Figaro,’ were played at Venice in 1799. He 
returned in 1800 to Portugal, where he be- 
came director of the San Carlos theatre and 
maestro di cappella to the King. In the autumn 
of 1800 his ‘ Adrasto * was played at the 
San Carlos theatre, and * La Monte di Semi- 
ramide * in 1801 ; ‘ Zaira * and ‘ II trionfo 
di Clelia ’ in 1802 ; * Sofonisba,’ at Catalani’s 
benefit, and a revised version of the ‘ Ritomo di 
Serse ’ in 1803 ; ‘ L’ oro non compra amore ’ in 
1804, and many others followed until the 
French invasion in 1807. The court fled to 
Brazil, but Marcos Portugal remained at 
Lisbon, directing the San Carlos theatre, 
rewriting ‘ DemofoOnte,’ and composing a new 
opera, * La speranza,’ the finale of which was 
adopted as the national hymn until 1834. In 
1810 he went with his brother Sim&o to Brazil, 
and resumed his court functions. In 1811 he 
had an apoplectic fit, and a second one in 1817. 
He was unable to return to Lisbon with the 
court in 1821, though he lived on until 1830. 
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In a list of his works, begun in 1809 and 
afterwards kept up to date, Maroos Portugal 
enumerates 35 Italian operas, 21 Portuguese 
comic operas (mainly in one act) and over 100 
pieces of church music. Of these 8 operas and 
the * Licen9a pastoril * are preserved in the 
Ajuda Palace Library, Lisbon, together with 
19 MS. scores of sacred music (see Q.-L.). There 
is a copy of his ‘ Semiramide ’ in the Bibl. Nac., 
Lisbon ; also an Italian oratorio on the 
Immaculate Conception. The library at 
Mafra possesses folio choir-books with un- 
accompanied church music for male voices. 
The most recent authority on the composer is 
the late Manuel Carvalhaes, whose collec- 
tion of over 590 libretti shows how widely 
popular were the operas of Marcos Portugal in 
all parts of Europe. 

Portogallo was not unknown in London. His 

* Fernando nel Mcssico ’ was played at Mrs. Bil- 
Hngton’s benefit, Mar. 31, 1803 ; his * Argenide 
e Serse,' Jan. 25, 1806 ; ‘ Semiramide,’ Dec. 13, 
1806 ; * La morte di Mitridate ’ at Catalani’s 
benefit, Apr. 16, 1807 ; and * Barseni, Regina 
di Lidia,’ June 3, 1815, ‘ II Principe Spazza- 
oamino,’ * Artaserse ’ and ‘ L’ astuta, ossia La 
Vedova raggiratrice ’ were given in Russian 
at St. Petersburg. His brother, (2) Smlo, 
wrote for the church. 

a. ; rev. with addns. j. b. t. 

POSAUNE, the German name for the | 
Teombonb (g.v.), also occasionally used for 
organ reed-stops of a like character, w. H. s. 

POSOH, Isaac (d. in or before 1623), 
organist at Laibach in 1618. He composed 

* Harmonia concertans,’ sacred songs 1-4 v. 
(1623 ed. by Widow) ; 1 book of instrumental 
suites in 4 parts and 1 book in 5 parts (3 move- 
ments: Gaillard or Courant^ Dance, *Pro- 
portio ’). In 1626 they appeared combined as 
‘Musicalische Ehren- und Tafelfreuden*(Q.-i/.). 

POSITIONS (or Shifts). (1) In the case of 
idl instruments of the violin family the term 
is applied to the places on the finger-board 
occupied by the left hand, and the spaces 
which the fingers will cover in each place. 
Thus in the case of the violin the let position 
covers a perfect 6th on each string, the lowest 
note being given by the open string, the highest 
being a 6th above it stopped by the little 
finger. All other positions comprise normally ^ 
a 4th, since their lowest note is that stopped 
by the Ist finger. They ascend according to 
the position of the Ist finger on the string. 
Thus on the G string of the violin the 2nd 
position begins with the Ist finger on B, the 
8rd with it on 0, the 4th with it on D, and 
so on. For the technique of the positions see 
Fingbbikq (ViOLm, etc.) ; for the history see 
Shift. o. 

(2) The term is also used to indicate the 

t BMtdn tbe natural oonpaaa of a poaitlon, notaa whleh really Ue 
twyond^t ^l ^q^uei^iwhed by eztenaloa of tbe fingen, wltbout 


various degrees of extension of the trombone 
slide. When the slide is home or closed it 
is said to be in the 1st position, and as it is 
extended to flatten the pitch from one to six 
semitones, it is described as being in correspond- 
ing positions. (See Trombone.) d, j. b. 

POSITIVE ORGAN (Fr. positif ; Ger. Posi- 
ftu), originally a stationary organ, as opposed 
to a portative or portable instrument used in 
processions. Hence the term ‘ positive * came 
to signify a ’ chamber organ * ; and later still, 
when in a church instrument a separate manual 
was set aside for the accompaniment of the 
choir, this also was called a * positive,* owing, 
no doubt, to the fact that it generally had 
much the same delicate voicing as a chamber 
organ, and contained about the same number 
and disposition of stops. By old English 
authors the term is generally applied to a 
chamber organ, the * positive ’ of our chui’ch 
instruments being called from its functions 
the ‘ choir organ.’ When placed behind the 
player (Ger. Euckpositiv) it was often styled a 
‘ chair organ,’ but it is difficult to say whether 
this name arose from a play upon the terms 
* choir ’ and ‘ chair,’ or from a misunderstanding 
as to the origin of its distinctive title. With 
the French the ‘ clavier de positif * is our ‘ Choir 
manual.’ Small portable organs were called 
Reqals (j.v.). J. s. 

In modern days the name has been applied 
to an organ designed by Thomas Casson to 
meet the requirements of country and mission 
churches. The Positive Organ Company, Ltd,, 
was formed to manufacture instruments on the 
principles of Casson. The earlier and smaller 
instruments of this Company have a compass 
from F (6 ft.) to f"\ A pedal effect is ob- 
tained in very accurate form by the ‘ Double 
Bass ’ stop on the keyboard, from F to c', by 
which only the lowest note struck is sounded. 
The effect of a second manual is obtained by 
the ’ Melodic ’ stop, which, on the selected stop, 
sounds only the highest note struck, and if used 
with a softer stop played in harmony, asserts 
the melody. A transposing arrangement is 
also provided. t. e. 

POSSENTI, Pellegrino, an early 17th- 
century Italian who composed 2 books of 
madrigals, canzonets and arie (1st book, 1623, 
republ. 1628 ; 2nd book, 1625), Concentus 
armonici, instrumental sonatas, 7a2,9a3,2a4 
parts (1628) {Eiemann; Q.-L.). 

POSTANS, Miss, see Shaw, Mrs. Alfred. 

POSTHORN, a small straight brass or 
copper instrument, varying in length from two 
to four feet. As now made, the bore usually re- 
sembles that of the comet, but formerly the 
larger post- or mail-horns were of the bugle type 
of bore. The mouthpiece for the longer instru- 
ment is the same as for the bugle or comet, but 
for the short higher - pitched boms the cup 
requires to be szoail and shallow. Originally 
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intended ae a signal for stage-coaches carrying 
mails* it has to a limited extent been adopted 
into light music for the production of occasional 
effects by exceptional players. 

Its pitch varies according to length from the 
four-foot C to its two-foot octave. The scale 
consists of the ordinary open notes, beginning 
with the first harmonic. The fundamental 
sound cannot easily be obtained with the 
mouthpiece used. Five, or at most six, sounds, 
forming a common chord, are available, but no 
means exist for bridging over the gaps between 
them. In a four-foot instrument such as was 
commonly used by mail-guards, the sequence 
would bo as follows — 



useil.) 

w. H. s. ; addns. n. j. b. 

POSTILLON DE LONGJUMEAU, LE, 
op6ra-comiquo in 3 acts ; words by De Leuven 
and Brunswick, music by A. Adam. Produced 
Opera-Comique, Paris, Oct. 13, 1836; London 
(Grecian Theatre, City Road), during T. Rouse’s 
opera seasons, 1 840 et «eg. G. 

POSTILLON S. ‘ Symf onie allegro Postilions * 
is Handel’s autograph inscription to the piece 
of orchestral music which precedes the entry 
of the Wise Men in * Belshazzar,’ and begins 
as follows : 



It is written for the strings, with oboes in 
unison ; no horn is employed ; some of the 
later passages resemble those which can be 
played on the ordinary posthorn; but there 
is nothing to say whether this was the origin 
of the indication, or whether it refers to the 
haste in which the Wise Men may be supposed 
to have arrived, or contains some allusion now 
lost. 

Bach, in his Capriccio describing the depart- 
ure of his brother, has introduced an * Aria 
di postiglione ’ and a * Fuga ail* imitazione 
delle cornetta di Postiglione.’ o. 

POSTLUDE, a piece played after service, an 
outgoing VoLtJjTTAEy {q.v.). o. 

POTHIER, Dom Joseph, abbot of St. Wan* 
drille (6. Bouzemont, near St. Di6, Loire-et- 
Cher, Dec. 7, 1835 ; d, Conques, Belgium, 
Sept. 8, 1923). In 1869 he entered the 
Benedictine Order at the abbey of Solesmes, 
where in 1862 he became sub -prior, and in 
1866 professor of theology. In 1893 he was 
appointed prior of Ligug^ (Vienne), in 1896 
prior of St. Wandrille (S^e • Inf6rieure), and 


in 1898 abbot of the last-named monastery, 
subsequently removed temporarily by the 
expulsion of the religious orders from France 
to Belgium. 

Dom Pothier was one of the pioneers of the 
movement initiated at Solesmes under Dom 
Gu^ranger for the study and reform of plain- 
song, and his first important work. Lea Mehdiea 
gregorieimea (Toumai, 1880), became the 
recognised textbook on the subject. It was 
reprinted in 1881 and 1890, and has been 
translated into Gorman by Dom A. Kienle 
(1881), and into Italian by Dom M. Serafini 
(1890). This work was followed by a * Liber 
Gradualis ’ (Toumai, 1883 ; Solesmes, 1896) ; 

‘ Hymni de tempore et de Sanctis ’ (Solesmes, 
1886) ; ‘ Processionale monasticum * (Solesmes, 
1888, 1893) ; ‘ Liber Antiphonarius ’ (it., 

1891); ‘Liber Rosponsorialis ’ (i6., 1896); 
‘ Variae Preces de mysteriis et festis ’ {ib., 
1888, 1889, 1892, 1897, 1901) and ‘Cantus 
Mariales ’ (Paris, 1903, 1906). In addition to 
these important works Dom Pothier edited 
many detached examples of plain-song, and 
publLhed monthly from 1892, in the Reime du 
chant gregorieUf numerous articles on liturgical 
music. Under his direction was started at 
Solesmes, in 1889, the valuable series of re- 
productions, etc., of musical manuscripts of 
the 9th to the 16th centuries, issued as Paleo- 
graphie muaicale, and carried on by his most 
eminent pupil and successor, Dom Andr6 
Mocquebeau (q.v.), prior of Solesmes. In 
1904 Dom Pothier was appointed by Pius X. 
president of the Commission for editing and 
publishing the musical portions of the Roman 
liturgy. Further details of the origin of the 
Solesmes movement for the restoration of 
plain-song will be found in the Raasegna 
Qregoriana for Apr. 1904, which also con- 
tains a portrait of Dom Pothier. (See also 
Solesmes.) w. b. s. 

POT-POURRI, a name first given by J. B. 
Cramer to a kind of drawing-room composition 
consisting of a string of well-known airs from 
some particular opera, or even of national or 
other familiar tunes having no association with 
each other. These were connected by a few 
showy passages, or sometimes by short varia- 
tions on the different themes. The pot-pourri 
is a less ambitious form of composition than 
the (modem) fantasia, as there is little or 
no working-out of the subjects taken, and very 
little ‘ fancy ’ is required in its production. 
Peters’s Catalogue contains thirty-eight by 
V. Felix and sixty-four by OUivier, on all the 
chief operas. Chopin, in a letter, calls his 
op. 13 a ‘ Pot-pourri ’ on Polish airs. The pot- 
pourri has been invaded by the ‘ transcription,’ 
which closely resembles it in form although 
taking only one subject, as a rule, instead of 
many. * 011a podrida ’ was another name fox 
the same sort of production. M. 
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POTT, August (6. Nordheim, Hanover, Nov. 
7, 1806 ; d, Graz, Aug. 27, 1883). His father 
was Stadtmusikus of Nordheim. He adopted 
the violin as his instrument, and shortly after 
Spohr's appointment to be Hofkapellmeister 
at Cassel, went there as his pupil, and there 
made his first public appearance in 1824. He 
occupied the next few years in travelling 
through Denmark and Germany. In 1832 he 
was appointed Konzertmeister to the Duke of 
Oldenburg, and afterwards advanced to the 
post of Kapellmeister at the same court. This 
he resigned in 1861, and went to live at Graz. 
In 1838 he visited England, and played 
Lipinski’s Concerto in B minor at the Phil- 
harmonic on May 21 with great applause. The 
critic of the Musical World speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the extraordinary power of his 
tone, his great execution and the purity of his 
style. He published two concertos, and various 
smaller pieces for the violin with and without 
orchestra. G. 

POTTER, Philip Cipeiani ^ Hambly 
(H AMBLE y) (6. London, Oct. 2, 1792 ; d. Sept. 
28, ‘ 1871), composer and pianist, began his 
musical education at the age of 7, under his 
father, a teacher of the pianoforte. He after- 
wards studied counterpoint under Attwood and 
theory under Callcott and Crotch, and on 
Woelfl’s arrival in England received instruction 
from him during five years. 

In 1816 an overture by Potter was com- 
missioned and performed (Mar. 11) by the 
Philharmonic Society (q.v.), of which he had 
been an associate from its foundation in 1813, 
and a member from the date of his attaining his 
majority. On Apr. 29 of the same year he made 
his first public appearance as a performer at 
the Society’s concert, and played the pianoforte 
part in a sestet of his own composition for 
pianoforte and stringed instruments. He 
again performed Mar. 10, 1817. Shortly after 
this ho went to Vienna and studied composi- 
tion under Aloys Forster, receiving also friendly 
advice from Beethoven. Writing to Ries in 
London on Mar. 5, 1818, the great man says : 
‘ Potter has visited me several times : he 
seems to be a good man and has talent for 
composition.* .^ter visiting other German 
towns he made a tour in Italy, and returned to 
London in 1821, when he performed Mozart’s 
concerto in D minor at the Philharmonic (Mar. 
12). In 1822 he was appointed professor of the 
pianoforte at the R.A.M., and on the resigna- 
tion of Crotch in June 1832, succeeded him as 
principal. The latter office he resigned in 1859 
in favour of Charles Lucas. He was conductor 
of the Madrigal Society, 1856-70, and treasurer 
of the Society of British Musicians, 1858-66. 

Potter’s published works extend to op. 29, 
and include 2 sonatas, 9 rondos, 2 toccatas, 

1 H« derived this luuae from bie godmother, « eUter of O. B. 
OlBrlMt the peiutor. * AmrnajUiiiitt, 


6 sets of variations, waltzes, a polonaise, a large 
number of impromptus, fantasias, romances, 
amusements, etc., and 2 books of studies * com- 
posed for the R.A.M. — all for PF. solo. Also 
a ‘ Duet Symphony ’ in D, and 4 other duets, 
besides arrangements of two of his symphonies 
and an overture, all for four hands ; a fantasia 
and fugue for 2 PFs. ; a trio for 3 players on the 
PF. ; a sestet for PF. and instruments ; a duo 
for PF. and vln. ; a sonata for PF. and horn ; 
3 trios, etc. etc. 

His MS. works comprise nine symphonies for 
full orchestra, of which six are in the Phil- 
harmonic Library ; 4 overtures (three ditto) ; 
3 concertos, PF. and orch. (ditto) ; a con- 
certante, PF. and violoncello ; a cantata, 

‘ Medora e Corrado * ; an Ode to Hanrony ; 
additional accompaniments to * Acis and 
Galatea ’ (for the production on the stage of 
the Queen’s Theatre in 1831), and many other 
pieces of more or less importance. These com- 
positions, though well received,* and many of 
them in their time much in vogue, are now 
forgotten, except the studies. Wagner’s favour- 
able opinion deserves record. Wlien Wagner 
conducted the Philharmonic Society in 1856, 
the care which he bestowed on one of Potter’s 
works gave great delight to the composer. 

As a performer he ranked high, and ho had 
the honour to introduce Beethoven’s concertos 
in C, 0 minor and G to the English public at 
the Philharmonic. He played the C minor 
concerto on Mar. 8, 1824, and the G major in 
1825. As a conductor he is most highly 
spoken of, and it may be worth mentioning 
that he beat time with bis hand and not 
with a baton. His fresh and genial spirit, 
and the eagerness with which he welcomed 
and tried new music from whatever quarter, 
will not bo forgotten by those who had the 
pleasure and profit of his acquaintance. One 
of the last occasions on which he was seen in 
public was assisting in the accompaniment of 
Brahms’s Requiem at its first (private) per- 
formance in London, July 10, 1871. He con- 
tributed a few papers to periodhsals — Hecol- 
lectiona of Beethoven, to the Musical World, 
Apr. 29, 1836 (reprinted in Mua. T,, Dec. 1, 
1861) ; Companion to the Orchestra, or Hints on 
Instrumentation, Musical World, Oct. 28, Dec, 
23, 1836, Mar. 10, May 12, 1837. Potter 
edited the ‘ Complete Kanoforte Works of 
Mozart * for Novello ; and Schumann’s * Album 
ftir die Jugend ’ (op. 68) for Wessel & Co. in 
1867. 

In 1860 a subscription was raised and an 
exhibition founded at the R.A.M. in honour of 
Potter. It is called after him, and entitles the 


* AnaJyfed by W. H. Holmes In .Vote* upon Notu (1660). The 
studies axe twenty'foor in number, and are airanged for a key arud 
Its relatire miner — ^No. l.C major ; 2, A minor; 8, Bb major; 4,Bb 


min^ etc. 

< The sy 
In — , May 29, 
May .19, 1884, 


in^ etc. 

< The sympdionies were played at the T’hilbannonic 
- 29, 1826, June 8, 1886; in ■■ 


1 


...« «. follows; 

, ui A, May 27, 1838 ; in G minor. 

May 28, 1856 : in 1), Mar. 21, 1686, Apr. 22, 1850, 
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holder to one year’s instruction in the R.A.M. 
A panegyric on Cipriani Potter was pronounced 
by Sir G. A. Macfarren at the Musical Assocda- 
tion. (See Proc, of the Mus, Assoc., 1883-84, 
p. 41.) He was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. w. n. h., with addns. 

POUGIN, Arthur (6. Chateauroux, Aug. 6, 
1834 ; d. Paris, Aug. 8, 1921), registered at 
Chateauroux as Francois Auguste Arthur 
Paroiase-Pougin, eminent writer on musical 
subjects. As the son of an itinerant actor 
he had few educational advantages, and his 
literary attainments were therefore due to his 
own exertions alone ; liif knowledge of music 
was partly obtained at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he passed through the violin class of 
Alard and studied harmony with Henri Reber. 
From the age of 13 he played the violin at a 
theatre, and in 1855 became conductor of the 
Theatre Beaumarchais, which, however, he soon 
quitted for Musard’s orchestra. From 1856-69 
he was vice-conductor and repeiiteur (or con- 
ductor of rehearsals) at the Folies Nouvelles. 

Pougin soon turned his attention to musical 
literature, beginning with biographical articles 
on French musicians of the 18th century in the 
Revue et Gazette musicale. At an early period 
of his career he gave up teaching, and resigned 
his post among the violins at the Op4ra- 
Comique (1860-63) in order the better to carry 
out his literary projects. Besides his frequent 
contributions to Le Menestrd, La France 
musicale, VArt musical, Le Thedtre, Chronique 
musicale, etc., and other periodicals specially 
devoted to music, he edited the musical articles 
in the Dirtionnaire universd of Larousse, and 
was successively musical feuilletoniste to the 
Soir, the Tribune, U^venement, and, from 1878, 
to the Journal Officiel, where he succeeded 
Eugene Gautier. In 1886 he became chief 
editor of Le Menestrd. 

Among his numerous works the following 
may bo specified ; 


AnM Oampra (186L) ' Ontniek and Detida (1862) , Floquet 
08G3) , Martini and Davienne (18(i4) ; th« alx monographs 
collertra as Mu^Mena fran\ai$ du X Villa aiiela , Mayarbaer, notei 
Moyraphiquaa (18G4, ISmo) , F. EaUvy, deriaain (1805, 8vo) ; W, 
Vlneant WaUaee, Hwla biographtqna et ^(yus (1800, 8ro) ; Bellini, 
aa vie, aaa am>raa (1868, 12mo) . Albert Onaar, itwia artiatique (1870 
12mo) ; Roaaint, notea, impreaaiona, ate (1871. 8vo) ; Auber (187S) , 
Salaldiau, aa via, ate. (1875, 12mo): Figwaa d'opira-ecmiquo 
BUavlou ; Mme. Dugaton ; La Tribu da Oavaudan (1875, 8vo) ; 
Jtamaau, aa via at aaa auvraa (1870, lOmo) ; Adolpf.e Adam, aa via, ate. 
(1876, rimo); Zaa Vrata Crfataura da Vopira francaia: Perrin at 
Cambart MoMra etVOpira-Oomi^ (\SS2)\ ViottUlBSS) ; 

L'OpinrOomiqua pendant la Rivohaian (1891) ; JfMwZ, aa vie. eon 
ghtie, ten eavaeldra (1889, 1893) ; Raat^ kiatorique aur la mutiqua an 
RuatiaOSm, 1901) : J.-J. Ronaaeau, muaieien (1901); La Cemidia 
frantalaa at la RAwhaion (1902) ; Jfonaiqny at son tempt (1908) ; 
E&old (1908); Marie Mallbran (1911); Mme. Favart (1912); 
aiuaappina Oraaelni; Le Violon, lea vtoUmtatea et la mntitm da vitAon 
du XVleauX VIIl^ alMa (poathumoiu) (1920, 1924). 


His most important work, the Life of Verdi. 
was published first in Italian (A. Formis) in 
1881, and translated by J. E. Matthew, 1887 ; 
the SupplimerU et CompUmenl to the Biographie 
universeUe des musiciens of F6tis, a work of 
great extent and industry, and containing a 
mass of new names and information (2 vols. 
8vo, Paris), 1878-80 ; and the new option of 


Clement and Larousse's Dictionnaire lyrique, 
1897. In 1906 he was decorated with the 
order of the Crown of Italy. On his death his 
extensive private library was acquired for the 
University of Rochester, N. Y. ( Libraries. ) 

o. c. 

POULENC, Francis (b. Paris, Jan. 7, 1899), 
composer, was a member of the group known as 
the ‘ Six.* His parents insisting on a classical 
education, he could devote comparatively 
little time to music during his youth and 
student days, but he nevertheless contrived to 
take piano lessons from Ricardo Vines and to 
pick up some technical knowledge of composi- 
tion here and there. Early in 1918 military 
service claimed him, and a regular musical 
training could no longer be thought of. Mean- 
while Poulenc had already begun to compose, 
and from the first his music revealed traces of 
originality under its raw technique. In 1917 
the ‘ Rhapsodie negre ’ for piano, string quartet, 
flute, clarinet and voice was written, and in 
1918 followed the ‘ Mouvements perp^tuela ' 
for piano, and two sonatas, for piano duet and 
two clarinets respectively. 

Francis Poulenc, who was to some extent 
influenced by Erik Satie, at once began to 
show a strong tendency to oppose what seemed 
to him the excessive sensitiveness and refine- 
ment of the French ‘ impressionist ’ school that 
immediately precedes his generation. The 
reaction, in which his colleagues of the ‘ Six ’ 
all shared to a greater or less extent, led to a 
careful avoidance of anything savouring in the 
least of romantic sentiment and poetic delicacy. 
The result was music characterised by a love 
of plain statement and a frankness of humour 
sometimes bordering on pretension and vul- 
garity, but often not without a certain youthful 
charm. The preference for the circus and the 
fair to more elevated subjects need not neces- 
sarily be regarded as an affectation ; as a 
protest against romanticism it is perfectly 
understandable, and attempts to utilise the 
forms and rh3rthms of comic songs and popular 
dance music have boon productive of at least 
a new flavour in the art. In the way of 
orchestration Poulenc has certainly learnt 
much from the often fortuitous instrumental 
combinations found in the ball-rooms and the 
music-halls frequented by the Parisian popu- 
lace. The accompaniment of the * Cocardes * 
(songs for two male voices to poems by Jean 
Cocteau), for instance, is scored for violin, 
comet, trombone, bass drum and triangle. 
This work, like the setting of some poems from 
Le Bestiaire by Guillaume Apollinaire, for voice, 
string quartet, flute, clarinet and bassoon, 
dates from 1919. 

The years 1920-21 saw the production of 
four works for piano (Impromptus, Suite, 
Napoli and Promenades), * Quatre Podmes de 
Max Jacob’ for tenor, flute, oboe, clarinet. 
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bassoon and trumpet, and the tsonUdie-bouffe in 
one act, * Le Gendarme incompris.* These 
last two works point to a return to the style of 
the Optra buffa, 

Poulenc shares the predilection for wind 
instruments evinced by so many modem com- 
posers, and takes an active part in their en- 
deavour to enrich the repertory of chamber 
music for various wind combinations. E. B. 

LIST OP WORKS 

1. ‘ Bftpaodle ndgra ' for PF., str. quartet, flute, clarinet and Toloea. 

9, Sonata for PF. 4 hands. 1018. 

3. Sonata for 2 clarinets. 1918. 

4, * Mouvements perpdtuels ’ for PP. 1918. 

6. * Le Bestlalre, ou le C^ortilge d’Orphde (Apollinaire) for Toloe, 
Btr. quartet, flute, clarinet and bassoon. 1919. 

6. 'Cocardea' (three poems by Jean Cocteau) for tenor, via., 

comet, trombone, bass drum and triangle. 1010. 

7. Snite for PF. 1920. 

8. Impromptus for PP. 1920. (Kerised rerslou 1924.) 

9. ‘ Le Gendarme Inoomprls ' cum4dle>bouiIe. 1920 (MB.). 

10. Promenades fur FF. 1921. 

11 Sonata for clarinet and bassoon. 1922. 

12. Sonata for bom, trumpet and trombone. 1922. 

13. ‘ Chanson h boire ’ for male voice choir. 1922. 

14. * Les Blches.' Ballet vith chorus (produced in London as * The 

House Party '). 1928. 

15. *Clnq Po4mea de Ronsard,’ voicn and PF. 1024. 

18. Trio for PF., oboe and bassoon. 1024-26 (MS.). 

17. Marches mlUtatres (In 8 movements) for PF. and oroh. 1926 
(MB.) 

POUPELINlilRE (La PopsLiNiijRE), Alex- 
andre Jean Joseph Le Riche de la (6. Paris, 
1692 ; d. there, Deo. 5, 1762), general farmer of 
taxes; a great musical enthusiast, and pupil 
of Rameau, who lived in his house for several 
years. He was also a patron of Johann 
Stamitz, and introduced horns, clarinets and 
the harp into his private orchestra, that being 
the first time of their appearing in any French 
orchestra. e. v. d. s. 

POUSSfi (Fr.). In violin music the word 
‘ Pouas^,’ or its equivalent sign V» is employed 
to indicate that the note over which it is placed 
shall be begun with an upward course of the 
Bow (g.v.). O. R. 

POWELL, John (6. Richmond, Virginia, 
Sept. 6, 1882), American pianist and composer. 
Following his graduation from the University 
of Virginia in 1901, he studied in Vienna for 
some years : piano with Leschetizky and com- 
position with Navrdtil. His ddbut as pianist 
was made in Berlin in Nov. 1907, with the 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra ; for several years he 
toured widely in Germany, France and 
England, and since 1913 he has played through- 
out the United States. 

As composer Powell is best known for hia 
effective use of negro themes. His composi- 
tions include : 

OoDOsrto. B minor, pianoforte and orchestra, op. 18. 

Concerto, K, violin and orchestra, op. 23. 

' Rapsodie nfigre,* pianoforte and orobeetra. 

String Quartet, op. 19. 

‘ Sonata vlrginlaneeque,’ vloUn and pianoforte, op. 27. 

Sonata, E, violin and ilanoforte, op. 28. 

Pianoforte sonatas, smaller pianoforte pieoee end eongs. 

W. 8. S. 

POWELL, Maud (6. Peru, Illinois, Aug. 22, 
1868 ; d. Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 8, 1920), 
violinist. Four years* study with William 
Lewis of Chicago, and occasional concert 
appearances, developed her exceptional gifts 
as a vioUiiist so rapidly that she was taken to 


Leipzig, where she became a pupil of Professor 
Schradieck. At the end of a year (in 1881) 
she was awarded a diploma at the public ex- 
aminations held in the Gewandhaus, and then 
proceeded to Paris, where — out of eighty 
applicants — she obtained one of the six vacancies 
in Charles Dancla’s class. By the advice of 
Leonard she came to England in 1883, played 
at some London concerts and before the Royal 
Family, and toured in the provinces with 
Miss Jo 86 Sherrington. While in London she 
met Joachim, who invited her to Berlin, where 
she became his pupil, and made her debut in 
Germany at one of the Philharmonic Concerts 
in Berlin in 1885, plajdng Max Bruch’s G minor 
concerto. In the same year she returned to 
New York and made her debut at one of 
the Philharmonic Society’s concerts, under the 
baton of Theodore Thomas. In 1892 she 
toured in Germany and Austria with the New 
York Arion Society, under the conduotorship 
of Van der Stucken, and in 1893 appeared at 
the World’s Exposition in Chicago. In 1894 
she organised the Maud Powell String Quartet, 
with which she toured extensively through 
the States, and in 1898 again appeared in 
London, playing at the Philharmonic, the 
Saturday Popular Concerts and in the pro- 
vinces. She also toured in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Austria, Russia and Den- 
mark. In 1903 she was engaged by Sousa to 
accompany him on his European tour of thirty 
weeks, and in the spring of 1905-06 made forty 
appearances in South Africa with her own 
concert party, and subsequently undertook 
annual concert tours in her own country. 

Arensky’s violin concerto was introduced by 
her to an American audience, and under the 
personal supervision and inspiration of Dvof Ak, 
his violin concerto was played by her for the 
first time in America at the New York Phil- 
harmonio Society’s concert. Other works 
which she introduced to concert audiences are : 
Saint - Saens’s concerto in C minor, Lalo’s 
concerto in G major, and compositions by 
American composers. 

BXBb — ^L abbs, Famom FioUnUtt, aod contonporary Jonnuda. 

POWELL, Samuel (d. Nov. 27, 1775% a 
Dublin printer of some note. At an early date 
in the history of Irish musio-piintiag he issued 
some excellently printed musical works for the 
use of the French Huguenots who were then 
settled in Dublin. These include an edition of 
Let Pseaumet de David mis en vera fran^oia, 
1731, 8vo, and Cantiquea aacrez, 1748, 12mo, 
both set up in movable music type. He was 
working, however, long before this date, as a 
well-printed edition of Allan Ramsay’s poems, 
dated 1724, testifies. He lived in Crane Lane, 
but in 1762 removed into Dame Street. Most 
of his early works were published in conjunction 
with George Bisk, a Dublin bookseller, v. k. 
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POWELL, Thomas (6. London, 1776; 
d, (?) Edinburgh, after 1863), harpist, violinist 
and pianist ; member of the Royal Society of 
Music. He married in 1811. He played a 
violin concerto at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London ; resided as teacher in Dublin, after- 
wards in Edinburgh, and composed 16 violin 
concertos, 3 grand sonatas PE. and violin ( 1825), 
3 duets for vln. and v’cL, 3 duets foi 2 v'cls., 
overtures, etc. (Brown and Stratton; Petis; 

POWELL, Waltbb (6: Oxford, 1697; 
d. Nov. 6, 1744), was on July 1, 1704, admitted 
a chorister of Magdalen College. In 1714 he 
was appointed a clerk in the same college. 
On Apr. 16, 1718, he was elected Yeoman 
Bedell of Divinity, and on Jan. 26, 17.32, 
Esquire Bedell of the same faculty. He was 
also a member of the choirs of Christ Church 
and St. John’s Colleges. In July 1733 he 
sang in the oratorios given by Handel during 
his visit to Oxford, and later in the year at 
the meeting of the Three Choirs at Gloucester. 
He was sworn a gentleman of the Chai^el Royal 
on July 28, 1733, vice Goatling. His voice 
(counter tenor) and singing were greatly ad- 
mired. He was buried at St. Poter’s-in-the- 
East, Oxford, w. H. h. ; addns. w. h. o. f. 

POWER, James (6. Galway, 1766; d. Aug. 
26, 1836), a music publisher, first of Dublin 
and afterwards of London, il^mg apprenticed 
to a pewterer, he was by chance called upon to 
repair the instruments of a regimental band 
passing through the town where he was working. 
This incident led him into the musical instru- 
ment trade ; he set up shop with his brother 
William at 4 Westmorland Street, Dublin. 

A happy idea of the publication of the 
national music of Ireland, united to words by 
celebrated poc*ts, caused the brothers to apply 
to Thomas Moore, and it was ultimately 
arranged that Moore alone should provide the 
literary work. The design was to run a similar 
work to that being issued by George Thomson, 
of Edinburgh, who w^as then publishing, in 
parts, the ‘ Scottish Melodies,’ to which Bums 
and other writers were 8upi>lying verses. The 
same stylo of printing, etc., with pictorial 
engravings was adopted, and the first two 
numbers were issued in 1808. The success of i 
these parts of the ‘ Irish Melodies ’ was beyond 
expectation. (See Moore.) Noartheendof the 
year 1807 Power came to London, to 34 Strand, 
as a military instrument-maker and music- 
seller, his brother remaining at the Dublin 
address. After the seventh number of the 
‘ Melodies ’ a quarrel arose between the 
brothers, James asserting that he had made an 
aiTangement by which all succeeding numbers 
should be his own sole copyright, and at the 
publication of the eighth number, 1821, entered 
an action against his brother for infringement 

copyright. It was decided in the favour of 
VOL. IV 


James, who made an agreement (continued to 
his widow) that he should have the sole rights 
in all musical settings of verses by Moore then 
written and to be written. The ninth (1824) 
and the tenth (1834) numbers completed the 

* Irish Melodies,* and besides these James Power 
issued Moore’s * Sacred Songs,’ * National Airs/ 
‘ Evenings in Greece,’ etc. 

Power’s other publications include collec* 
tions of * Scottish Melodies * by Horace Twiss. 

* Indian Airs ’ arranged by C. E. Horn, * Welsh 

Airs ’ collected by Clifton and Dovaston, and 
similar works, whose elegance in engraving, 
paper and binding had to compensate for the 
lack of other intrinsic qualities. The plates 
of, and copyright in, the ‘ Irish Melodies * 
passed to Addison and Hudson. The friend- 
ship of Moore for Power, and his extraordinary 
dependence on him for help in matters ranging 
from the purchase of fish to heavy overdrafts 
and loans, is sufficiently indicated in Moore’s 
own diary, and is more fully set forth in the 
letters which passed between the two. (See 
Letters of Thomas Moore to his Music- -publisher 
James Potvery New York, 1864.) F. K. 

POWER, Lionel, an English musician who 
flourished in the 16th century, but of whose 
biography absolutely nothing is known. His 
name occurs in MSS. as Leonel, Leonell Polboro 
or Powero, Leonelle, Lyonel, Leonell Leonellqs 
Anglicus and Lyonel Power. In Hothby’s 
DMogus in arte musica (Florence, Maglia beech., 
Cl. xix. Cod. 36) ho is referred to as follows : 


* Sic ... in qunmpliirimis . . . alijs cantllenls 
rccentissimis quaruni conditores plerique adhuo 
vivuut Dunstable Augiicus ille. Dutay. leouel. 
plumtrl.* frier. Busnoys. Morton. Octinghem. 
Pelagulfus.* Mlcheleth.* Bacluin.* Forest. Stane. 
Fich. Caron,’ ^ etc. 

From this passage it would seem that he was 
a contemporary of Dunstable, and the style 
of the two composers seems to have had so 
much in common that their compositions 
are sometimes ascribed indiscriminately to one 
another in different MSS. Power is best 
known as the author of an English Treatise ^ 
preserved in a MS. (dating from about 1450>, 
transcribed by John Wylde, precentor of the 
abbey of Waltham Cross. The text, which 
has been partly printed by both Bumey and 
Hawkins, begins : 

* This Tretis in contrivd upon ye Oamme for hem 
y» wil be syugers or makers or teeners," 

and is signed ‘ Q Lyonel Power.* It is 
followed by 

‘ A litU tretise acording to ye ferst tretise of y® sight 
of Descant, and also tor y' sight of Counter and lor 
y® syght of the Countertenor and of ffaburdon.’ 


This second treatise ends abruptly without any 
author’s name, but it is possibly a sequel by 
Power to the ‘ Treatise upon the Gamme.’ ® 


t Tba pawace ban been examined by H. P. Hone, and his reading 
Is here followea. Morelot (Z>e la mwigw au X F« Hielt, 1856) reads 
PImneret, Pelagultns. Blebelatb and Badutn lor the names markedi 
above 'with an aaterlsb, 

< Brit. Mob.. Lansd. MS. 768. 

* Ae to the importanoe of thta little work see Rlemiuiii’s OsieMeM 
(hr JtuiiJMaorts (1S98). eap. 7. 
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The largest collection of Power’s oomposi- i 
lions is contained in the Old Hall MS., in which 
are twenty-one pieces (mostly parts of masses) 
for three and four voices ; in the Trent MSS. 
there is a Mass, * Missa Bex Saeculorum ’ 
(without a Kyrie), and ten other pieces ; at 
Modena (Cod. vi. H. 16) are eight pieces ; at 
Bologna four motets (three in Cod. 37 of the 
Liceo Musicale, and one at the University, 
MS. 2216) ; the Selden MS. at Oxford (Bodleian, 
Selden, B. 26) contains an Ave Regina for four 
voices and the British Museum (Lansd. 462) 
part ol a Kyrie. The following have been 
printed : 

1. Ave BeKiiui (8 voc.). From Old HalL (I.M.Q. Sotiunelbandt. 

1901.) 

8. Ave Segina ,4 voo.). From Selden MS. (Stalncsr’e Bodleian 

Uneic. 1901.) 

i. SaW^^j^bta (8 voc.). At Trent and Modena. (Trienter Codloea 

4. Ave BegtM (4 voo.). At Trent and Bologna. (Tiienter Codicea. 

1. 1900.) 

0. Mater ora flllnm (3 voo.). At Trent and Modena. (Trienter 

Codloea. 1. 1900.) 

(Noa. 8 and 4 are the aame composition.) 

As in the similar case of Dunstable, the 
almost complete absence of any facts relating 
to Power’s life have caused various fanciful 
statements to be made about him. Thus he 
has been said by different writers to have been 
an ‘ Anglo-Irish ’ oloric, educated at Oxford, to 
have lived in Italy, to have assumed the name 
of * John of Dunstable ’ on entering the monas- 
tery of Dunstable, to have been a Welshman, 
to have been ‘ the inventor of figured bass,’ 
etc. But all these statements are purely 
imaginary, and at present we know nothing 
of who Power was, nor of where he lived and 
died. w. B. s. 

POZNANSKI, Barrbtt Isaac (h. Charleston, 
Virginia, Dec. 11, 1840; d. London, June 24, 
1896), violinist and composer for his instru- 
ment, son of the Rev. Gustavus Poznanskiand 
his wife Esther G. Barret. He began to study 
the violin with Pietro Basvecchi at the age of 
8, and shortly after made his debut at a 
concert given in aid of the Ladies’ Calhoun 
Monument Association at Charleston. In 1858 
he went to Paris and studied with Henri Vieux- 
temps for three years, during which period he 
appeared frequently at concerts given by his 
master both at Vienna and Paris. After play- 
ing in Germany and other continental towns, 
Poznanski returned to Charleston in 1861 ; but 
when the Civil War broke out in America he 
again went to Paris, gave concerts in that city, 
became leader of the orchestras at the Op4ra- 
Comique and Imperial Theatre, and toured in 
the south of France with success. In 1866 he 
was again in his native country. He settled in 
New York for some time, made an extended 
concert tour in company with his brother 
Joseph, and accepted the directorship of the 
Illinois Conservatoire of music. In 1879 he 
came to London, where his abilities as a teacher 
and composer brought him considerable repute. 
He studied composition with Bagge, who was a 


pupil of Sechter, and he was the author of an 
excellent instruction-book for the violin, Violine 
und Bogen, which aims at instructing the 
student by a series of illustrations showing 
correct and faulty positions in violin-playing. 
He also wrote a vast number of short pieces 
for violin and piano. 

Jfude.isgs; Tk$ VMin Tima* 1894. 

PRACTICE CLAVIER, see Vikoil PbIo- 

TICE ClAVIEB. 

PRAEGER, FksDnffAND Christian Wil- 
helm (6. Leipzig, Jan. 22, 1815 ; d. London, 
Sept, 2, 1891), son of Heinrich Aloys Praeger, 
violinist, composer and Kapellmeister. His 
musical gifts developed themselves very early ; 
at 9 he played the violoncello with ability, 
but was (Averted from that instrument to the 
piano by the advice of Hummel. At 16 he 
established himself as teacher at The Hague, 
meanwhile strenuously maintaining his practice 
of the piano, violin and composition. In 1834 
he settled in London, and became esteemed as a 
teacher. While living in London Praeger acted 
as correspondent of the Neue Zeitschrift fur 
Musik, a post for which he was selected by 
Schumann himself in 1842. In Jan. 1851 he 
gave a recital in Paris of his own compositions 
with success ; in 1852 he played at the Gewand- 
haus, Leipzig, and at Berlin, Hamburg, etc. ; 
and later, in 1867, a new PF. trio of his was 
selected by the United German Musicians and 
performed at their festival at Moiningen. He 
was always an enthusiast for Wagner, and it 
was mainly owing to his endeavours that Wag- 
ner was engaged to conduct the Philharmonic 
Concerts in 1855. A concert of his composi- 
tions was organised by his pupils in his honour, 
on July 10, 1879, in London. An overture 
from his pen entitled ‘ Abellino ’ was played at 
the New Philharmonic Concerts of May 24, 
1854, and July 4, 1866 (under Lindpaintner an<i 
Berlioz) ; anci a Symphonic Prelude to Manfred 
at the Crystal Palace, Apr. 17, 1880. A selec- 
tion of his best pieces is published in two vols. 
under the title of the Priiger Album (Kahnt, 
Leipzig). The publication of bis interesting 
book, Wagner 08 1 knew him, in 1885 drew forth 
various categorical contradictions and very 
severe criticisms from the writer of the author- 
ised Life of the composer. (See Ashton Ellis’s 
Life, paesim.) The book was brought out again 
in the following year. G., with addns. 

PRAENESTINUS, see Palestrina. 

PRAETORIUS (Pratoeius), the assumed 
surname of more than one family of distin- 
guished German musicians, whose true patro- 
nymic was Schultz.^ 

(1) Babtholomaeus is known as the com- 
poser of * Newe Uebliche Paduanen, und Galli- 
arden, mit 5 Stimmen ’ (Berlin, 1616). 

1 The word Schtiltee meaiu the head-man of the village or mall 
town, and may thenfore be traiudated by Praetor. 
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(2) Godesoalous (6. Salzwedel, Mar. 28, 1624 ; 
d. July 8, 1573) was for many years professor 
of philosophy at Wittenberg. He published 
at Magdeburg, in 1657, a volume entitled ' Me- i 
lodiae scholasticae.’ in the preparation of which 
he was assisted by Martin Agricola. 

(3) Hieronymus (6. Hamburg, Aug. 10, 
1560 ; d. there, Jan. 27, 1629) received his 
first musical instruction from his father, Jacob 
Schultze or Praetorius, who was organist of the 
church of St. James, Hamburg. The first ap- 
pointment of Hieronymus was that of cantor at 
Erfurt in 1580, but in 1682 he succeeded to his 
father’s post at Hamburg, where he remained 
till his death. Like Hans Leo Hassler, Hierony- 
mus Praetorius was one of the German followers 
of the Venetian school of church music. He 
shows great contrapuntal dexterity in writing 
for a large number of voices disposed in several 
choirs. Thus he hardly ever writes for four 
voices, but from five upwards, and more 
especially from eight to twenty disposed in two 
to four choirs. Though a basso continue part is 
appended to some of his publications, it is purely 
od libitum, and he makes no use of an inde- 
pendent instrumental accompaniment. Some 
of his works, first published independently from 
1599-1618, were afterwards republished at his 
own expense in an enlarged complete edition in 
five volumes, 1622-25. The titles and contents 
are as follows ; Optis muaicum, tom. i., ‘ Can- 
tiones sacrae de praocipuis festis totius anni,* 
6-12 voc. This volume was originally dedi- 
cated in 1699 to the chief parishioners of St. 
James’s, Hamburg, and contains in its enlarged 
form forty-six motets or 64 n., reckoning second 
parts. Opus musicum, tom. ii., ‘ Magnificat 
octo vocum super octo tonos consuetos cum 
motetis,’ 8-12 voc. This volume contains nine 
Magnificats, there being a second setting of the 
fifth tone with Christmas carols appended, also 
five motets a 8-12. It was originally dedicated 
in 1602 to the Landgraf Moritz of Hesse. Opus 
musicum, tom. iii., ‘ Liber missarum,’ contains 
six masses a 6-8, four of them on themes of his 
own motets, two on motets by Felis and Meiland 
(Eitner mistakenly attributes the masses them- 
selves to these composers). This volume was 
originally dedicated in 1616 to certain Ham- 
burg patricians, the composer’s patrons. Opus 
musicum, tom. iv., ‘ Cantiones variae,’ 6, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 12, 16, 20 voc., contains twenty-six Latin 
motets and two settings of German texts, ‘ Ein 
Kindelein so ISbelich* and ‘Herr Gott wir 
lobendich,’ the latter o 16 in three parts. Opus 
mvsicum, tom. v., * Cantiones novae officiosae,’ 
6, 6, 7, 8, 10 et 15 voc., dedicated to the Senate 
of Hamburg, contains twenty-one I^tin motets 
and three German pieces. A representative 
selection from all these volumes has now been 
included in D.D.T,, Bd. xxiii. Besides these 
Larger works, Hieronymus Praetorius had a con- 
siderable share in the Hamburger Mdodtytr^ 


Gemngbuch of 1604, which contains twenty-one 
of his settings of chorales in simple counter- 
point a 4. 

(4) Jacob, son of Hieronjrmus (6. Feb. 8, 

1586 ; d. Oct. 22, 1651), became a pupil of 
Sweelinck in Amsterdam, and in 1603 organist 
of the church of St. Peter in Hamburg. Three 
of his motets were included in the first volume 
of his father’s Opus musicum, and he was 
also one of the contributors to the Hamburger 
Melodeyen-Oesangbuch of 1604. His other 
works, as enumerated in Q.-L., are chiefly motets 
for weddings after the fashion of the time. He 
enjoyed a great reputation as an organ-player 
and teacher. j. r. m. 

(5) Michael (6. Kreuzberg, Thuringia, Feb. 
16, 1571 ; d. Wolfenbfittel, Feb. 16, 1621), 
most celebrated of the name on account of his 
Syntagma musicum, began his artistic careei 
in the character of Kapellmeister at Lfineburg ; 
in 1604 he entered the service of the Duke of 
Brunswick, first as organist, and then as Kapell- 
meister and secretary ; he was appointed prior 
of the monastery of Ringelheim, near Gozlar, 
without necessity of residence. 

The compositions of Michael Praetorius are 
very voluminous. He himself has left us, at 
the end of his Syntagma musicum, a catalogue 
the most important items of which are ; fifb^n 
volumes of * Polyhymnia,* adapted partly to 
Latin and partly to German words ; sixteen 
volumes of ‘ Musae Sionae,’ ^ of which the first 
five are in Latin and the remainder in German ; 
nine volumes of a secular work called ‘ Musa 
Aonia,* of which the several books are entitled 
‘ Terpsichore * (2 voJs.), * Calliope * (2 vols.), 
‘ Thalia ’ (2 vols.), ‘ Erato * (1 vol.), ‘ Diana 
Teutonica* (1 vol.) and Begensburgische Echo 
(1 vol.) ; and a long list of other works, ‘ partly 
printed, and partly, through God’s mercy, to be 
printed.* The Syntagma musicum (Musical 
Treatise) is a book the excessive rarity and 
great historical value of which entitle it to a 
special notice. The full title of this remarkable 
work is : 

'S3mtiigm& Musicum ; ex vrteruni et recentiorum KcclMlasti- 
eonun autnruni leottone, rolyhlstomm conslgustione, VarlKTum 
linguarum notatione, Hodtemi sccull usurpattone, Ipslus denlque 
Muslcac art Is obaerratione In Cantoruni, Orgaiilcitarum, Organo- 
poeonim, ceterorumque MuaioaiD scientiam aroantlum a iractaiithim 
gratlain coUectum , et Secundum generaJein indicem totl Operi 
pracflxuni, In Quatuor Tomoa dlatributum, a MirhaCle Praetmo 
Creutzbergened, Coenobll RingclbelmenalH Priori, & in aula Bnuu- 
riceiMl Chori Muaici Magiatro.’— VVitteberga' {He), Anno 1616. 

Notwithstanding this distinct mention of four 
volumes, it is morally certain that no more than 
three were over printed, and that the much- 
coveted copy of the fourth, noticed in Forkel’s 
catalogue, was nothing more than the separate 
set of plates attached to the second. 

Tom. I. (Part i., Wolfenbiittel, 1614* ; Part ii., 

1 There is rather an extensile collection of separate volumes 
In the British Museum ; but of Part ix. of the ‘Musae Sionae ' 
containing ‘ Biclnia' and ‘Trlcinla,* the only copies mentioDed in 
are in the State Library at Berlin and at Llegnits. 

* In the prefatory pages, which give a eonapeetus of the oonteois. 

. there is a enronogram which gives the date twice over as 1614 : 

‘ IVDICIVM ploa non terreat ; nam 
MIHl aniVtor ChrlstVs.’ 
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Wittenberg, 1616), written chiefly in Latin 
but with frequent interpolations in German, is 
arranged in two principal parts, each subdivided 
into innumerable minor sections. Part i. is 
entirely devoted to the consideration of Ecclesi- 
astical Miisio, and its four sections treat, re* 
speotively, (1) of Choral Music and Psalmody, 
as practised in the Jewish, Egyptian, Asiatic,^ 
Greek and Latin Churches ; (2) of the Music 
of the Mass ; (3) of the Music of the Antiphons, 
Psalms, Tones, Responsoria, Hymns and Can- 
ticles, as sung at Matins and Vespers, and the 
GreaW and Lesser Litanies ; and (4) of Instru- 
mental Music, as used in the Jewish and early 
Christian Churches, including a detailed de- 
scription of all the musical instruments men- 
tioned either in the Old or the New Testament. 
Part ii. treats of the Secular Music of the 
Ancients, including (1) Dissertations on the 
Invention and Inventors of the Art of Music, 
its most eminent Teachers, its Modes and 
Melodies, its connexion with Dancing and the 
Theatre, its use at Funeral Ceremonies, and 
many other kindred matters ; and (2) De- 
scriptions of all the Instruments used in ancient 
Secular Music, on the forms and peculiarities of 
some of which much light is thrown by copious 
quotations from the works of classical authors. 

Tom. II. (Wolfenbuttel, Parti. in 1619®; Part 
ii. in 1620), written wholly in German, is 
called Organographia^ and divided into five 
principal sections. Section i. treats of the 
nomenclature and classification of all the 
musical instruments in use at the beginning 
of the 17th century. Section ii. contains de- 
scriptions of the form, compass, quality of tone 
and other peculiarities of all these instruments 
seriatim, including, among wind instruments, 
trombones of four different sizes, the various 
kinds of trumpet, horns (Jkger Trommetten), 
flutes, both of the old and the transverse 
forms, Cornetts, hautboys, both treble and bass 
(here called Pommem, Bombardon! and Schai- 
meyen), bassoons and dolcians, double bas- 
soons and Bordoni, doppioni, racketten and 
the different kinds of kramhom (or Lituus), 
coma-muse, bassancllo, schreyerpfeiffe, and 
sockpfeiffe or bagpipes. These are followed 
by the stringed instruments, divided into two 
classes — viole da gamba, or viols, played be- 
tween the knees, and viole da brazzo, played 
upon the arm. In the former class are comprised 
several different kinds of the ordinary viola da 
gamba, the viola bastarda, and the violone or 
double-bass ; in the latter, the ordinary viola 
da braocio, the violino da braccio, the violetta 
piccola and the tenor viola da braccio. The 
lyres, lutes, theorbas {sic), mandolins, guitars, 
harps and other instruments in which the 
strings are plucked by the fingers or by a 
plectrum, are classed by themselves ; as are 

( OiiU«d. in th« Gennaii index, the Arabian Church 
* Bia Me later, 4e«alptUn of the Tenbory copy. 


the keyed instruments, including the harpsi 
chord (Clavicymbalum), spinet (Virginall), clavi- 
cytherium, olaviorganum, arpichordum, the 
Nurmbergisch Geigenwerck and organs of 
all kinds, beginning with the ancient regall 
and positive. Section iii. treats of ancient 
organs in detail, giving much valuable in- 
formation concerning their form and con- 
struction. Section iv. gives a minute descrip- 
tion of modern organs, with details of their 
construction, the form of their pipes, the 
number and quality of their stops or registers, 
and other equally interesting and important 
matters relating to them. Section v. treats of 
certain individual organs, celebrated either for 
Ibeir size or the excellence of their tone, with 
special accounts of more than thirty instru- 
ments, including those in the Nicolaikirche and 
Thomaskirche at Leipzig, the cathedrals of 
Ulm, Liibeck, Magdeburg and Brunswick, and 
many other well-known churches. 

This part of the work is rendered still more 
valuable by an Appendix, printed at Wolfen- 
biittel in 1620, two years after the publication 
of tom. ii. and iii., under the title of Theafrum 
instrumentorum, seu sciagraphia, Michaelis 
Praetorii, C. This consists of forty-two well- 
executed plates, exhibiting woodcuts of all the 
more important instmments previously de- 
scribed in the text. Among these there are 
few more curious than the engraving of the 
Niirmbergisch Geigenwerck. 

Tom. III., also printed at Wolfenbiittel in 
1619, is arranged in three main sections. Part 
i. treats of all the different kinds of secular 
composition practised during the first half of 
the 17th century in Italy, France, England 
and Germany, with separate accounts of 
the Concerto, Motet, Fauxbourdon, Madrigal, 
Stanza, Sestina, Sonnet, Dialogue, Canzone, 
Canzonetta, Aria, Messanza, Quodlibet, Gius- 
tiniano, Serenata, Hallo or Ballctto, Vinetto. 
Giardiniero, Villanella, Prelude, Phantasie, 
Capriocio, Fuga, Ricercare, Symphonia, Sonata, 
Intrada, Toccata, Padovana, Passamezzo, 
Galliarda, Bransle, Courante, Volta, Allcmanda 
and Mascherada, the distinctive peculiarities of 
each of which are described with a clearness 
which throws much light on certain forms now 
practically forgotten. Part ii. deals with the 
technical mysteries of solmisation, notation, 
ligatures, proportions, sharps, flats, naturals, 
modes or tones, signs of all kinds, ‘ Tactus ’ or 
rhythm, transposition, the arrangement of 
voices, the management of double, triple and 
quadruple choirs, and other like matters. Part 
iii. is devoted to the explanation of Italian 
technical terms, the arrangement of a complete 
'Cappella,’ either vocal or instrumental, the 
rules of ‘ General-Bass ’ (Thobouoh-bass), and 
the management of a concert for voices and 
instrument of all kinds ; the whole concluding 
with a detailed list of the authoris own oom* 
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positions, both sacred and secular, and a 
compendium of rules for the training of boys* 
voices, after the Italian method. 

Tom. IV., had it been completed, was to 
nave treated of counterpoint. 

There is a copy in the British Museum, one in 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, and one was in Mr. Alfred H. Littleton’s 
possession. For the use of the remarkably fine 
exemplar which served as the basis of the 
above description, the writer was indebted to 
the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, who placed 
it unreservedly at his disposal. The second 
volume contains the autograph of J. B. Bach 
^tho B has been altered to E, but the accom- 
panying date, 1739, might refer to either of the 
Eisenach Bachs, father or son. See Vol. I. 
p. 148, table. Nos. 11 and 12). The second 
volume belonged to G. P. Telemann in 1712. 
The first volume of the edition described by 
Fetis was printed at Wittenberg in 1615, the 
second and third at Wolfeiibuttel in 1619, and 
the collection of plates — Theatrum inMru- 
mentorumy seu sciagraphia — at Wolfenbuttel in 
1620. Neither Fetis nor Mendel seems to 
have been aware of the existence of an older 
edition. The Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley’s copy 
bears in its first volume the same date as the 
other editions, ‘ Wittebergae, 1615,’ but the 
second and third volumes are dated * Wolfen- 
hiittel, 1618 ’ ; and the difference does not 
meioly lie in the statement of the year, but 
clearly indicates an earlier issue. In the edition 
of 1618 the title-page of the second volume is 
printed entirely in black ; in that of 1619 it 
is in black and red. The Ouseley copy of vol, 
ii. begins with a summary of contents and an 
address to organists, instrumentalists, organ- 
and instrument-makers of Germany and other 
nations. The other edition has a dedication 
to the burgomaster and town council of I..eipzig. 
The title-page of the third volume is black in 
both editions, but in different type ; and, 
though the contents of the second and third 
volumes correspond generally in both copies, 
slight typographical differences may be detected 
in sufficient numbers to prove the existence of 
a distinct edition beyond all doubt. The 
Ouseley copy of vol. iii. begins with a summary 
of contents, the 1619 edition with a dedication 
to the burgomaster and town council of 
Nuremberg, and an ode in praise of the authors. 
The 1618 ^ition has another chronogram — 

‘ lesV In te spero, non ConfVnDar In acternVM,’ 

pointing again at 1614 as the initial date of 
the work. The 1618 copy contains at pp. 
57-72 musical exami)les not in the later edition, 
and pp. 78 and 79 are misplaced. It has long 
been known that twenty pages of the General 
Introduction were more than once reprinted ; 
but these belong to the first volume, and are 
in no way concerned with the edition of 1618, 


of which, BO far as we have been able tc 
ascertain, the copy referred to, now at St. 
Miohael’s, Tenbury, is a unique example. 

w. s. B. ; rev. with addns. 

PRAGUE (Pbaha), the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Bohemia and now the 
capital of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
has a long musical history dating back to the 
10th century. Even before the time of Bedrich 
Smetana (1824-84) there was a desire to separ- 
ate the musical life of the Czechs in Prague 
from that of the German cohabitants, who, as 
the ruling race, were better provided with 
theatres, concert-halls and State emoluments. 
From the date of the erection of a Provisional 
Theatre for the performance of operas and 
plays in the vernacular, in 1862, the two 
streams of tendency have flowed side by side, 
each in its own clearly defined course, the 
Slavonic current gathering an increasing force 
and volume which culminated with the Declara- 
tion of Independence on Feb. 29, 1920. The 
Ministry of Education and National Culture in- 
cludes a special department for music, with a 
Minister-secretary at the head (Dr. Jan Bran- 
berger) and an advisory board consisting of 
lea^ng musical representatives in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia. There is an Inspector 
of Music for Czech Schools, and another 
for German Schools throughout the Republic. 
The chief musical institutions in Prague at the 
present time are as follows ; 

1. The National Theatre (Ndrodni Di» 
vadh)y on the banks of Vltava, built by national 
subscription, replaced the first building, which 
was burnt down in 1881 before its actual in- 
auguration. The designs are by the architects 
Zitek and Schulz ; the decorations by Zenisek 
(from drawings by AleS) and Liebscher; the 
curtain by Ad. Hinais ; so that the entire build- 
ing is a monument to national art. The reper- 
tory is not confined to national opera ; Italian, 
French, German and Russian works are staged 
from time to time. The chief conductors dur- 
ing its existence have been : Smetana, Ad. 
Cech (1876-1900), Karel Kovafovic (1900-19), 
Otokar OstrSil (since 1920). 

2. The New German Theatre {Deutsche 
LandestJieater) for German, Italian and French 
opera. Chief conductor, Alexander Zemlinsky. 

3. The Czech Philharmonic Society. A 
series of annual concerts, about 20 in all, in the 
Smetana Hall of the Ndrodni Dfim (National 
House). Chief conductor, Vaclav Talich. 

4. The Sak Philharmonic Society, con- 
ducted by V. V. Sak, L. V. Celansk^, J. Kvapil 
and others. 

6. The Pbagtte Choral Union {Hlahd), 
Conductor, Jaromir Herle. Four concerts in 
the year. 

6. The Musical Evenings of the State 
Conservatoire. Twice weekly. 

7. The Czech Chamber Music Union ojr 
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P&AOUB. Sixteen serial concerts yearly, em- 
ploying the Bohemian (Czech) String Quartet, 
the Sevaik-Lhotsky Quartet, the Zika and 
OndriCek Quartets. 

8. The Choral Union of Prague Teachers 
{P^vecke edruhni prd^akych v^iida). Con- 
ductor, Hubert Dolezil. 

Other societies on a smaller scale Include : 
the Czech Association for the Encourage- 
ment OF Song (Lieder); the Association for 
Modern Music ; the Concerts of the Worh- 
iNG Men’s Academy ; the People’s Musical 
Evenings ; the Musical Evenings op the 
League of Culture {8vaz Osvetovy). 

9. Philharmonic CIonoerts in the New 
German Theatre. Conductor, A. Zemlinsky. 

10. The German Chamber Music Society. 

11. Teaching Insiitutiona. — (1) The Czech 
University (Charles IV.). Chair of Music, 
lecturer in aesthetics, etc., Prof. Dr. ZdenSk 
Nojedl^ ; professor in ordinary and reader in 
musical theory. Prof. J. B. Foerster; head 
of the department of musical books. Prof. Zd. 
Nejedl]^. 

(2) The German University. Chair of 
Music, Dr. Heinrich Rietsch ; history of 
music, Privatdozent Dr. Paul Nettl ; reader 
in musical theory, Hans Schneider. 

(3) The State Conservatoire of Music, 
established in the Emmaus Monastery since 
1920. Founded in 1811, and therefore, with the 
exception of Paris, the oldest Conservatoire in 
mid- Europe. Reorganised as a State institution 
(with recognition of the Czech language) in 1920. 
It includes a Master-school and a Middle- 
school under the same direction, and is run 
upon the lines of other State middle-schools. 
There are two classes of teachers : professors 
in ordinary and extraordinary. At the head of 
all is the Rector, chosen from the ranks of the 
teachers in the Master-school. This is an 
annual appointment (1921-22, Vit. NovAk; 
1922-23, J. B. Foerster ; 1923-24, Karel Hoff- 
meister ; 1924-25, Josef Suk). There is also 
an Administrator in charge of the business side 
of the institution. 

(4) The German Academy of Music (with 
State subvention). Rector, Prof. Alex. Zem- 
linsky ; Director, Prof. Romeo Finke. 

(6) Private Institutions. Music classes of 
the Hubs School (League of Culture) ; ‘ Hudebni 
BudeC ’ for the improvement of school singing ; 
Music School of the Choral Society (Lukes) ; 
Music School for Blind Children, etc. B. N. 

PRALLTRILLER, an ornament of the key- 
board instruments not used in the classical 
French school and possessing no equivalent 
English name, though it is in fact a short shake 
•nd in effect an inverted Mordent (g.v.). 


l. WHtten, Played, 



The Pralltriller is characterised by C. P. E. 
Bach as the most agreeable and at the same 
time the most indispensable of all graces, but 
also the most difficult. He says that it ought 
to be made with such extreme rapidity that, 
even when introduced on a very short note, 
the listener must not be aware of any loss of 
value. 

The proper, and according to some writers 
the only, place for the introduction of the Prall- 
triller is on the first of two notes which descend 
diatonically, a position which the Mordent 
cannot properly occupy. This being the case, 
there can bie no doubt that in such instances as 
the following, where the Mordent is indicated 
in a false position, the Pralltriller is in reaUty 
intended, and the sign is an error either of the 
pen or of the press. 


& Mozart. Rondo in D. 



Nevertheless the Mordent is occasionally, 
though very rarely, met with on a note followed 
by a note one degree lower, as in J. S. Bach’s 
fugue in C in Book II. of the ‘ 48.’ This is, 
however, the only instance in Bach’s works 
with which the writer is acquainted. 

When the Pralltriller is preceded by an 
or a slurred note one degree 
above the principal note, its entrance is slightly 
delayed (Ex. 3), and the same is the case if 
the Mordent is preceded by a note one degree 
below (Ex. 4). 


& W. F. Bach, Sonata in D. 



4 J. S. Bach, Sarabande from ' Suite 
anglaise No. 8.' 



C. P. E. Bach says that if this occurs before 
a pause the appoggiatura is to be held very 
long, and the remaining three notes to 
‘ snapped up * very quickly, thus — 
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The earlier writers drew a distinction between 
the Pralltriller and the so • called Schneller 
{schndlerif ‘ to fillip ’). This grace was in all 
respects identical with the Pralltriller, but it 
was held that the latter could only occur on a 
descending diatonic progression (as in Ex. 1), 
while the Schneller might appear on detached 
notes. It was also laid down that the Schneller 
was always to be written in small notes, thus — 

liSliP, while the sign ai' only indicated 

the Pralltriller. Turk observes, nevertheless, 
that the best composers have often made use 
of the sign in cases whore the indispensable 
diatonic progression is absent, and have thus 
indicated the Pralltriller where the Schneller 
was really intended. This is, however, of no 
consequence, since the two ornaments are 
essentially the same, and Tiirk himself ends by 
saying ‘ the enormity of this crime may be 
left for the critics to determine.* 

Both Mordent and Pralltriller occur very 
frequently in the works of Bach and his im- 
mediate successors ; perhaps the most striking 
instance of the lavish use of both occurs in 
the first movement of Bach’s ‘ Capriccio on the 
Departure X)f a Brother,’ which though only 
seventeen bars in length contains no fewer than 
17 Mordents and 30 Pralltriller. F. t. 

PRATELLA, Fbanoesco Balilla (6. Lugo, 
Romagna, Feb. 1, 1880), composer, studied at 
the Liceo Musicale of Pesaro, whore his masters 
were Antonio Cicognani and Mascagni He 
took his degree as a composer in 1903 with 
the symphonic poem ‘ La chiesa di Polenta,’ 
based on Oarducci’s ode of the same name. In 
1910 Pratella issued, at Milan, his first pam- 
phlet on futurist music, dealing with sesthetio 
questions which aroused a considerable amount 
of controversy among Itahan musicians, and 
he further propagated his views by means of 
numerous lectures in the principal Italian 
cities. From 1914-17 he contributed to the 
futurist review GU Avvenimenti, and sub- 
sequently collected all his writing and lectures 
in the publications entitled Evoluzione della 
musica and Croniche e critiche. 

Pratella has written the foUowing operas ; 

* n regno lontano,* ' Lilia,’ * La Sioa d’ Vargoun.’ ’ L' arlatore 
Dro * and * II dono primaverlle.’ 


Among his orchestral works the most im- 
portant are : 

* Mttslca futoiiata ^ orchestra * (Inno alia Vita), produced at 
the Teairo Costanzl in Rome in 1918 ; * Romagna/ oyole of fire 
■ymphonlo poems ; and three dances, ' La Guerra.’ 

There are also a number of piano, organ and 
violin pieces, songs, and a trio for violin, 
violoncello and piano. e. b. 


PRATI, Alessio {b. Ferrara, July 19, 1760 ; 
d. there, Jan. 17, 1788), studied at the Con- 
servatorio di Loreto, Naples. He visited 
Paris, where his opera * Ifigenia in Aulide ’ met 
with great success. In 1781 he was in St. 
Petersburg, where he brought out 2 oratorios ; 
and in 1783 was in Vienna. He returned to 
Ferrara in 1784 and wrote operas for Venice 
and Turin; he also wrote masses and other 
church music, vocal rondos, arias, romances, 
concertos for harpsichord and sonatas for 
harpsichord and for harp, some with violin; 
also a duet for 2 violoncellos {Q.-L.). 

PRATT, John (6. Cambridge, 1772 ; d. there, 
Mar. 9, 1855), son of Jonas Pratt, music-seller 
and teacher. In 1780 ho was admitted a 
chorister of King’s College. After quitting the 
choir be became a pupil of, and deputy for. 
Dr. Randall, the college organist, and on his 
death in Mar. 1799 was appointed his successor. 
In Sept, following he was appointed organist to 
the University, and in 1813 organist of St. 
Peter’s College. He composed several services 
and anthems. He published ‘ A Collection of 
Anthems, selected from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Clari, Leo and Carissimi * (an 
adaptation to English words of detached move- 
ments from the masses, etc., of those com- 
posers), and a selection of psalm and hymn 
tunes first published in 1810, and again in 1820, 
with the title ‘ Psalmodia Cantabrigiensis.’ 

w. H. H. 

PRATT, Waldo Selden (6. Philadelphia, 
Nov. 10, 1857), writer on musical subjects, 
edited (1920) a valuable American Supplement 
to this Dictionaiy (Macmillan Co., New 
York), giving full accounts of the careers of a 
great number of American musicians. A Neu) 
EncycXopcedia of Music and Musicians followed 
in 1924 (see Dictionaries of Music). His 
many pubheations include works on church 
music and a History of Music (1907). (See 
Baker.) 

PRATTEN, (1) Robert Sidney (6. Bristol, 
Jan. 23, 1824 ; d. Ramsgate, Feb. 10, 1868), a 
distinguished English flute-player. His father 
was a professor of music in Bristol. The boy 
was considered a prodigy on the flute, and in 
his twelfth year was much in request at the 
concerts at Bath and Bristol. From thence be 
migrated to Dublin, where he played first flute 
at the Theatre Royal and musical societies. 
In 1846 he came to London, and was soon 
engaged as first flute at the Royal Italian 
Opera, the Sacred Harmonic and Philharmonic 
Societies, the Musical Society of London, 
Alfred Mellon’s concerts, etc. Through the 
kindness of the late Duke of Cambridge, 
Pratten passed some time in Germany in the 
study of theory and composition, and became 
a clever writer for his instrument. His Con- 
oertstiick and Fantasia on Marie Stuart are 
among the best of his productions. His widow 
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was a well-known professor of the guitar. His 
brother, (2) Febdbkick Sidney (d, London, 
Mar. 3, 1873), was an eminent contrabassist, 
engaged in the principal orchestras. Q. 

PREAMBULUM, see Pbbludb. 

PRE AUX OLERCS, LE, op4ra-oomique in 
3 acts ; words by Planard, music by Harold. 
Produced Op6ra-Comique, Dec. 16, 1832 ; in 
London (in i^ench). Princess’s, May 2, 1849; in 
Italian, C!Sovent Garden, June 26, 1880. O. 

PRECENTOR (Fr. ffrand chantra; Ger. 
Primicier; at Cologne, chorepiscopus ; Span. 
cAanfre, caput scAol^ or capiscol; Gr. proto^ 
pscdtea and camna/rcha)^ the director of the 
choir in a cathedral, collegiate or monastic 
church. In the English cathedrals of the old 
foundation, as well as in the cathedrals of 
France, Spain and Germany, the Precentor was 
always a dignitary, and ranked next to the 
Dean, although in a few instances the Arch- 
deacons preceded him. At Exeter the Precentor 
installed the Canons ; at York he installed the 
Dean and other dignitaries ; and at Lichfield 
even the Bishop received visible possession of 
his office from his hands. At Paris the Pre- 
centor of Notre-Dame divided with the Chan- 
cellor the supervision of the schools and teachers 
in the city, and of the respondents in the 
university. The dignity of Precentor was 
established at Exeter, SaUsbuiy, York and 
Lincoln in the 11th century; at Rouen, 
Amiens, Chichester, Wells, Lichfield and Here- 
ford in the 12th century ; and at St. David’s 
and St. Paul’s (London) in the 13th century. 
In cathedrals of the new foundation (with the 
exception of Christ Church, Dublin) the Pre- 
centor is a minor canon appointed by the Dean 
and Chapter, and removable at their pleasure. 
The duties of the Precentor were to conduct 
the musical portion of the service, to super- 
intend the choir generally, to distribute copes 
and regulate processions ; on Sundays and 
great festivals to begin the hymns, responses, 
etc., and at Mass to give the note to the 
Bishop and Dean, as ^e Succentor did to the 
canons and clerks. In monasteries the Pre- 
centor had similar duties, and was in addition 
generally chief librarian and registrar, as well 
as superintendent of much of the ecclesiastical 
discipline of the establishment. In some French 
cathedrals he carries a silver or white staff as 
the badge of his dignity. In the Anglican 
Church his duties are to superintend the 
musical portions of the service, and he has 
the general management of the choir. His 
stall in the cathedral corresponds with that 
of the Dean. (Walcott, Sacred Archceology ; 
Hook, Church Dictionary,) See Cantob. 

w. B. s. 

PRECIOSA, play in 4 acts by P. A. Wolff, 
with overture and music by Weber; music 
completed July 15, 1820. Produced Royal 
Opera House, ^rlin, Mar. 14, 1821 ; PBris, in 


1825, at the 0d6on, adapted and arranged by 
Sauvage and Cremont ; Apr, 16, 1858, at the 
Theatre L 3 rrique, reduced to 1 act by Nuitter 
and Beaumont. In London, in English, Covent 
Garden, Apr. 28, 1825. o. 

PREDIERI, Luo’ Antonio (6. Bologna, 
Sept. 13, 1688 ; d. there, 1769 or 1770), became 
maestro di cappella of the cathedral, was made 
a member of the Acoademia dei Filarmonici 
in 1706, and its president in 1723. On the 
recommendation (ff Fux he was appointed by 
the Emperor Charles VI. vioe-Kapellmeister oi 
the court chapel at Vienna in Feb. 1739. He 
was promoted to the chief Kapellmeistership in 
1746, but dismissed in 1751 with title and full 
salary, apparently in favour of Reutter. He 
returned to Bologna, and died there. Among 
the MSS. of the court library and of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna are 
many scores of his operas, oratorios, feste di 
camera, serenatas, etc., which pleased in their 
day, and were for the most part produced at 
court. (See Q,-L. for fist.) c. f. f. 

PREFACE. One of the most important and 
familiar of the ecclesiastical recitatives is the 
dialogue and solo which introduces the Sancius 
at the Holy Eucharist. After three versicles 
and responses (or two only in the English rite) 
the Preface follows, set to a somewhat elaborate 
melody of the simple recitative type. The two 
cadences which chiefly distinguish it are as 
follows : 

t""** ■ , I ■ ; and ^ 8 * ^ ■ — 

The whole Preface, including the special addi- 
tions made to it for special occasions, is based 
upon these figures. w. h. f. 

PREINDL, Joseph (6. Mar bach on the 
Danube, Jan. 30, 1756 ; d, Oct. 26, 1823), a 
pupil of Albrechtsberger in Vienna, became in 
1780 or 1790 choirmaster of the Peterskirche, 
and in 1809 Kapellmeister of St. Stephen’s, in 
which post he died. He was a solid composer, 
a skilled pianist and organist, and a valued 
teacher of singing. His compositions include 
five masses (printed), a Requiem, a book of 
choral settings of the * Lamentationes,’ smaller 
church pieces, and pianoforte and organ music, 
partly published in Vienna. He also printed a 
Oesanglehre (2nd ed, Steiner) and ’ Melodien 
aller deutschen Kirchenlieder welche in St. 
Stephansdom in Wien gesungen werden,* with 
cadences, symphonies and preludes, for organ 
or pianoforte (Diabelli, 3rd ed. revised and 
enlarged by l^chter). Seyfried edited his 
posthumous work, Wiener Tonschule, a method 
of instruction in harmony, counterpoint and 
fugue (Haslinger, 1827 ; 2nd ed. 1832), 

o. F. p. 

PRELLEUR, Petbb, was of French extrac- 
tion, and in early life a writing-master. About 
1728 he was elected organist of St. Alban’s, 
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Wood Street, and shortly afterwards engaged 
to play the harpsichord at Goodman's Fields 
Theatre, which he continued to do until the 
suppression of the theatre under the Licens* 
ing Act in 1737, composing also the dances 
and occasional music. In 1730 he published 
The Modern Muaick Master j or the Universal 
Musician, containing an introduction to sing- 
ing, instructions for playing the flute, German 
flute, hautboy, violin and harpsichord, with a 
brief History of Music and a Musical Diction- 
ary. In 1735 he was elected the first organist 
of Christ Church, Spitalfields. After the closing 
of Goodman's Fields Theatre he was engaged 
at a newly opened place of entertainment in 
Leman Street close by, called the New Wells, 
for which he composed some songs, and an 
interlude entitled ‘ Baucis and Philemon,* con- 
taining a good overture and some pleasing 
songs and duets, the score of which he pub- 
lished. Fifteen hymn tunes by him were 
included in a collection of twenty-four pub- 
lished by one Moze, an organist, in 1768, under 
the title of ‘ Divine Melody,' in which ho is 
spoken of as dead. w. h. h. 

PRELUDE (Fr. prUtide; Ger. Vorspiel; 
Ital. preludio; Lat. pradudium), strictly a 
preliminary movement, an introduction to the 
main body of a work ; also used as the title 
of a movement of an independent character. 

In the sonatas of Corelli and Bach the Pre- 
lude developed into a simple movement in the 
-old sonata form (see Form) ; in the ‘ 48 Pre- 
ludes and Fugues * for clavier, and those for 
organ, no special form is adhered to, indeed 
the term may be said to be free from formal 
restrictions. 

In the case of opera the term is used as a 
83 monym for overture to emphasise the fact that 
the music is very closely related to what follows. 
Again, however, there is no restriction as re- 
gards form. Compare the several Wagner Pre- 
ludes. (See Introduction ; Overture.) 

As a movement apart, the Chopin Preludes 
set the fashion for a short movement of a sug- 
gestive, imaginative nature, often approaching 
an improvisation. His example was followed 
by numerous composers of pianoforte music. 
(See Rachmaninov and Scriabin.) n. o. g. 

preludes, LES, ‘Symphonic Poems’ 
by Liszt for full orchestra; first performed 
Weimar, Feb. 23, 1854. G. 

PRENTICE, Thomas Ridley (6. Paslow 
Hall, Ongar, July 6, 1842; d, Hampstead, 
July 15, 1895), entered the R.A.M. in 1861, 
studying the piano under Walter Macfarren, 
and harmony and composition under G. A. 
Macfarren. In 1863 he obtained the Silver 
Medal and the Potter Exhibition. In 1869 he 
started ‘ monthly popular concerts ’ at Brixton, 
which were carried on for five years, the assist- 
ance of first-rate artists being secured, and 
many new works, both Engli^ and foreign, 


being performed. For some years he gave an 
annual concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
At the Crystal Palace he played Beethoven's 
Rondo in Bj^ with orchestra, for the first time in 
England. In 1872 he was given the post of 
organist at Christ Church, Lee Park, but ill- 
health compelled him to resign it after a few 
years. In 1880 he was appointed professor of 
the piano at the G.S.M., and in the same year 
he organised an extremely successful series 
of * twopenny concerts ' in Kensington Town 
Hall, especially intended for the working 
classes. In 1881 he became professor at the 
Blackheath Conservatoire of Music. His com- 
positions include a cantata, ‘ Linda,' for female 
voices, several anthems, ‘ Break forth into joy,' 
*I love the Lord,' etc., partsongs, trios, etc., 
besides numerous songs and pianoforte pieces, 
among the latter of which may be mentioned a 
‘ Gavotte fantastique,’ an elegy, a minuet and 
trio, etc. He edited six cantatas by Carissimi, 
with accompaniments, and wrote an excellent 
series of instruction-books for the pianoforte 
under the collective title of The Musician (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), in which special stress is 
laid upon the analysis of musical compositions 
from the beginning of pianoforte study. His 
Hand Oymnastics is No. 36 of NoveUo's Music 
Primers. M. 

PREPARATION. The possibility of using 
a very large proportion of the dissonant com- 
binations in music was only discovered at 
first through the process of ‘ suspension,’ which 
amounts to the delaying of the progression of a 
part or voice out of a concordant combination 
while the other parts move on to a fresh com- 
bination ; so that until the delayed part moves 
also to its destination a dissonance is heard. As 
long as the parts which have moved first wait 
for the suspended notes to move into their 
places before moving farther, the group belongs 
to the order of ordinary suspensions (Ex. 1); 
but when they move again while the part 
which was as it were left boliind moves into its 
place, a different class of discords is created 
(Ex. 2). In both these cases the sounding of the 


Ex. 1. 

Ex. 2. 


4" ' 

ll~' 



discordant note in the previous combination 
(».e. the upper C in the first chord of both ex- 
amples) is called the * preparation ’ of the dis- 
cord, and the latter class are sometimes distin- 
guished especially as prepared discords. 

c. H. H. p. 

PRES, Josquin des, see Josquin des 
Pniis. 

PRESA (literally, * a taking ’), a sign used 
to indicate the places at which the Guida (or 
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Subject) of a canon is to be taken up by the 
several voices. 

The following are the forms most frequently 
adopted : 


•S- :S: 

In the famous * Enimme/ or enigmatical 
canons, of the 15th and 16th centuries an 
Insobiftion {q.v.) is usually substituted for the 
Presa, though in many cases even this is want- 
ing, and the singer is left without assistance. 

w. s. B. 

PRESSENDA, JoHANBBS FRANorscirs 
(6. Lequio-Berria, Alba, Jan. 6, 1777 ; d. Turin, 
Sept. 11, 1854), a Turin vioUn-maker of local 
repute. 

When a lad of 12 he begged and fiddled 
his way to Cremona, where he arrived after an 
eventful and arduous journey, and in due course 
became a pupil of Lorenzo Storioni. On the 
completion of his studies at Cremona he re- 
turned to his native town in the same manner 
in which he came, and in 1814 set up a business 
of his own at Alba. Meeting with but little 
encouragement he removed to Carmagnola in 
1817, and finally drifted to Turin in 1820. Here 
sucoess at last attended his efforts, owing to 
the patronage of Giambattista Polledro. This 
pupil of Ihignani was appointed conductor of 
the royal band by King Charles Felix in 1824, 
and in the ^organisation which ensued, Pol- 
ledro, together with Ghebart (his successor), 
adopted the use of Pressenda’s violins in the 
royal oand and the orchestras of the theatres. 
Tarisio bought a considerable number of his 
viojUns, predicting an auspicious future for 
them, and diplomas and silver medals were 
awarded Pressenda by various Philharmonic 
Societies. Beyond Italy Pressenda’s name is 
comparatively unknown, but his work waa 
brought before the notice of the musical public 
m this country in 1882, in connexion with the 
Hodges V. Chanot case. The violin — a remark- 
ably handsome instrument bearing a Bergonzi 
label — ^which was the cause of the suit, brought 
to light the very doubtful practices of violin- 
dealers, and their methods of inserting false 
labels. Von Lutgendorff {Die Oeigen- und 
Lautenmacher) highly commends Pressenda’s 
work, especially praising his varnish, and the 
individuality displayed in the scrolls. 


Bibl. — Bimaloi, OUuHea faMeaxioiu di vfoUni l« JHmwrI* 
(Turin, 167S), followed byaOermantnuuiIatlon, Vow LOTOBVDOiiFr, 
JH« Mgtn- und Lautnmaeker] CitAif ot, Bodget r. OKanot, Orttleimt 
and Ramarki on tha trnat YMin Cate; Tinui, Btandard, DoOf 
Taltfrapk and contemporary paper* between Feb. and June 1882 ; i 
Haaoa- ALUtN. BodfM atainst Okanot, Mnt/theSUIonf tfa OoMroled j 
OoM (London, 1883). ^ B.-A. 


PRESSEB, Theodobe (6. Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, July 3, 1848; d. Phil^elphia, 
Nov. 1925), American publisher and musical 
philanthropist. He was an early student 
at the New England Conservatory; later 
he spent two years in Leipzig. In 1883 he 
founded, at Lynchburg, Virginia, The Etude 


(moved a few months later to Philadelphia), 
a monthly magazine devoted to the interests ot 
music teachers and students, which has a large 
circulation ; three years later he established 
a music-publishing business which, as the 
Theo. Presser Co., is now an important firm. 
In 1906 he opened, in Philadelphia, the Pressez 
Home for Retired Music Teachers, the only one 
in America. In 1916 the Presser Foundation 
waa established, with funds of over $1,000,000, 
which supports, besides the Home, a Depart- 
ment of Scholarships, given directly to institu- 
tions and not to individuals, and a Department 
for the Relief of Deserving Musicians. 

w. s. s. 

PRESTISSIMO, ‘very quickly,* indicates the 
highest rate of speed used in music. 

PRESTO, ‘ fast,’ indicates a rate of speed 
quicker than allegro, or any other sign except 
prestissimo. When the time becomes faster in 
the middle of a movement, ‘ Pih presto ’ is 
used, as for instance in Beethoven’s Quartet in 
Ely (op. 74), third movement (Presto), where 
the direction for the part of the movement that 
serves as the trio is ‘ Pih presto quasi prestis- 
simo.’ A curious misuse of this direction is in 
the pianoforte sonata of Schumann, op. 22, 
whore the first movement is headed ‘II pih 
presto possibile,’ and in German below ‘ So 
rasch wie moglich.’ At forty-one bars from the 
end of the movement comes ‘ Pih mosso,’ trans- 
lated * Sohneller,’ and again, twenty-five bars 
from the end, ‘ Ancora pih mosso,’ ‘ Noch 
schnellor.’ 

PRESTON, (1) Thomas (late 15th or early 
16th cent.), English composer of church music- 
B.M. Add. MSS. 29,996 contains an early 16th- 
contury collection of 91 motets arranged for 
organ (or possibly virginal), written on two 
staves of 5, 6 or 8 lines each. Nos. 1-50 are in 
the hand of John Redfobd (q.v.), who is com- 
poser of most, if not all, of these. Preston is 
similarly the composer of most, if not ail, of 
Nos. 51-69 ; the remainder are anonymous. 
They are mostly composed on plain-songs, and 
were probably reductions of motets originally 
written for voices, and used to support the 
voices. A motet by Preston, ‘ O Lux,’ is in the 
Commonplace Book of John Baldwin (q.v.). 

(2) Thomas {b. 1662), English organist an^ 
composer. He was organist of Ripon Minstei 
from 1690 to 1730 and was buried in the South 
Transept (West’s Gath. Org.). He is the com- 
poser of a piece, ‘Tho. Preston’s Jig,’ which 
appears in B.M. Add. MSS. 17,853/206, a mis- 
cellaneous collection of tunes for violin (or fiute). 

(3) Thomas, son of the above, succeeded his 
father as organist of Ripon in 1731, and held 
this post until 1748 (West’s Gath. Org.). 

J. M*. 

PRESTON & SON, a family of London 
music publishers during the latter part of the 
18th and the early portion of the 19th centuries. 
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The firm was first started by John Preston, who 
in 1774 was established at 9 Banbury Court,* 
Long Acre, as a musical instrument-maker. 
In 1776 he had removed to 105 Strand, near 
Beaufort Buildings, and was publishing some 
small and unimportant musical works. Two 
years later he was at 97 Strand, where the firm 
remained until 1823. John Preston’s business 
after his removal to the Strand soon became 
one of the most important in the trade, and he 
issued a vast quantity of music of all kinds, 
buying, in 1789, the whole of the plates and 
stock-in-trade of Robert Bremner, who had 
then just died. About this time the son, 
Thomas, came into the business, and towards 
the end of the century John’s name disappears. 
In 1823 Thomas Preston had left the Strand 
for 71 Dean Street, Soho, where he remained 
until about 1835, the business then becoming 
the property of Coventry & Hollier, who 
reissued some of the Preston publications. 
Shortly after 1850 Novcllo were large pur- 
chasers at their sale of effects. 

The Preston publications include an interest- 
ing series of country dances begun in 1786, and 
extending for nearly forty years after this date. 
Others are many of the popular operas of the 
day ; such works as Bunting’s ‘ Ancient Music 
of Ireland,’ 1796, W. Linley’s ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Songs,’ J. S. Smith’s * Musica 
antiqua,’ etc. They were also the London 
publishers of Ceorge Thomson’s Scottish, Irish 
and Welsh collections. V . K. 

PRl^VOST, EuGiiPTE Prospeb (6. Paris, Aug. 
23, 1809 ; d. New Orleans, Aug. 30, 1872), 
studied harmony and counterpoint at the 
Conservatoire with Seuriot and Jelensperger, 
and composition with Lesueur ; took the 
second Grand Prix de Rome in 1829, and the 
Prix de Rome in 1831 for his cantata ‘ Bianca 
Cai)elIo.* Pre nous to this he had produced 
‘ L'H6tel des Princes ’ and * Le Grenadier de 
Wagram ’ — one-act pieces containing pretty 
music — both with success, at the Ambigu- 
Gomique. On his return from Italj^ ‘ Cosimo,’ 
an op6ra-bouffe in two acts, was well received 
at the Op6ra-Comique, and followed by ‘ Le 
bon Garmon,’ one act, of no remarkable merit. 
After his marriage with E16onore Colon, Provost 
left Paris to become conductor of the theatre at 
Havre. In 1838 he left Havre for New Orleans, 
where he remained twenty years. He was in 
great request as a singing-master, conducted 
the French theatre at New Orleans, and pro- 
duced with marked success a Mass for full 
orchestra, and several dramatic works, in- 
cluding * Esmeralda,’ which contained some 
striking music. None of these was engraved. 
When the American war broke out he returned 
to Paris, and became favourably known as a 
conductor. He directed the concerts of the 
Champs Elys4es, and the fantasias which he 
tnanged for them show great skill in orchestra- 


tion. ‘ L’lllustre Gaspard * (1 act) was pro- 
duced at the 0p6ra-Comique (Feb. 11, 1863), 
but the fellow-pupil of Berlioz, Reber and A. 
Thomas had virtually fallen out of the race. 

His son LtoN, also a good conductor, re- 
called him to New Orleans, where he settled 
finally towards the end of 1867. G. c. 

PREYER, Gottfried (6. Hausbrunn, Lowei 
Austria, Mar. 15, 1807 ; d. Vienna, May 9, 1901), 
studied at Vienna with Sechtor, became in 
1836 organist of the Reformed Church, in 1844 
supernumerary vice-Kapellmeister to the court, 
in 1846 court organist, in 1862 vice-Kapell- 
meister, and retired on a pension in 1 876. From 
1853 he was Kapellmeister of the cathedral. 
His connexion with the Conservatorium dates 
from 1838, when he became professor of 
harmony and counterpoint, and conductor of 
the pupils* concerts ; from 1844-48 he directed 
the institution. The Tonkunstler-Societat per- 
formed his oratorio * Noah ’ in 1842, 1845 and 
1851. He printed a symphony, op. 1 6 (Diabelli) ; 
several masses and smaller church pieces; 
music for pianoforte and organ, choruses, and 
a large quantity of popular Lieder (chiefly 
Diabelli) ; * Hymns for the Orthodox Greek 
Church,’ in three vols., Vienna, 1847 ; a Mass 
for four male voices with organ, op. 76, etc. 

c. F. p. 

PRICE, John, a 16th-17th-century English 
comet- and viola bastarda-player. Mersenne 
in his Uarmonie universelle calls him an excel- 
lent piccolo-player. In 1605 he was appointed 
at the court at Stuttgart, where in 1625 he 
had formed an English company together with 
John and David Morell (his brothers-in-law ?) 
and John Dixon. On Apr. 23, 1629, he was 
appointed in the Dresden court chapel, and 
there formed, with the Elector’s permission, 
the Little Chamber Music (Kleine Kammer- 
musik). The war, however, drove him away, 
and he received his passport in 1633 ; but in 
1634 his wife still wrote to the Elector for 
support (Q.-L,). 

PRICK -SONG, the name given by old Eng- 
lish writers upon music to divisions or descant 
upon a Plain -song or Ground, which were 
written, or pricked, down, in contradistinction 
to those which were performed extemporane- 
ously. (See Morley’s Plaine and Easy Intro- 
duciion, ^cond Part.) Shakespeare {Romeo and 
Juliet, Act ii. Sc. 4) makes Mercutio describe 
Tybalt as one who 

* flKhts as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, 
and proportion ; rests me his minim rest, one, two, 
and the third in your bosom.* 

The term ‘ pricking of musick bookes ’ was 
formerly employed to express the writing of 
them. Payments for so doing are frequently 
found in the accounts of cathedral and college 
choirs. w. h. h. 

PRIESTNALL, John (6. Saddleworth, near 
Oldham, Nov. 1819; d, Rochdaie, Jan. 18, 
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1899), English violin-maker and repairer. 
Originally a joiner and pattern-maker, as well 
as the inventor of several improvements in 
wood-cutting machines, Priestnall did not 
devote himself entirely to violin-making until 
1870. From that year until his death he made 
some 300 excellent violins, 30 violas, 6 violon- 
cellos and 8 double-basses. The wood of these 
instruments is mostly regular in figure, the 
workmanship finished, the scrolls cut with a 
free firm hand, the sound-holes pleasing but 
somewhat quaint, and the gold-amber oil 
varnish transparent and handsome. The tone 
of the violins is powerful, but has something 
of the viola quality on the lower strings. 
Priestnall’s instruments do not bear a con- 
ventional label, but his name is stamped upon 
the wood with a cold punch in several places, 
and the opus number marked on the button. 
As a repairer this maker’s inventive genius 
stood him in good stead, and brought him 
considerable fame, and a vast number of old 
English and French violins owe their re- 
generation to his clever manipulation. During 
his lifetime Priestnall sold his fiddles for £4, 
but their value has risen considerably since hk 
death. 

HoBBiB, BfUUh VUiin-Moktn. E. H.-A. 

PRIMAVERA, Giovanni Lbonakdo (6. Bar- 
letta, kingdom of Naples). All that we know 
of his career is that about 1673 he was maestro 
di cappella to the Spanish Governor of Milan. 
He has sometimes been confused with Giovanni 
Leonardo di 1’ Arpa, though the very title of 
the work in which the two names occur together 
shows them to belong to two different persons 
(’ 11 1 lib. de Canzone Napolitane a 3 voci di 
Jo. Leonardo Primavera con alcune Napolitane 
di Jo. Leonardo di L’ Arpa, 1665 ’). Prima- 
vera’s works consist of several Books of 
Madrigals a 6 and 6, some of which are lost, 
and four Books of Canzone Napolitane or 
Villotte a 3, all published between 1665 and 
1684. Palestrina took the themes of a madrigal 
a 6 by Primavera, ‘ Nasce la gioia mia,* as a 
subject for richer contrapuntal treatment by 
himself in a Mass bearing the same title, and 
having the same distribution of voices. The 
Mass is No. 7 in his ‘ Fifth Book of Masses,’ 
dedicated to Duke Vi^illiam of Bavaria and 
published in 1590. J. u. H. 

PRIME (Lat. prima ; hora prima, Officium 
{vd Oratio) ad horam primam), the first of the 
* Lesser Hours ’ in the Roman Breviary. 

PRIMO, ‘ first,’ is used in two ways in 
music : (1) In pianoforte duets Primo or Imo 
is generally put over the right-hand page, and 
then means the part taken by the ’ treble * 
player, while Secofido or 2do is put over that 
for the *bass*; while in an orchestral score 
where, for example, two clarinet parts are 
written on the same stave, the indications 
Imo or 2do show which of the pair undertakes 


a solo passage. (2) In the repetition of the first 
section of a movement a few bars are often 
necessary before the double-bar to lead back 
to the repetition, which are not required the 
second time of playing the section. The words 
PrimOf Imo, Ima volta or Ist time are then put 
over all these bars, so that when the repeated 
portion reaches this direction, the player goes 
on to the part after the double-bar, leaving 
out the bars over which ‘ Primo ’ is written. 
The first few bars after the double-bar are 
frequently, but not always, labelled Secondo, 
2do or 2nd time. 

PRINCE FERELON, musical extravaganza 
in 1 act ; text and music by Nicholas Gatty. 
First performance in public, ‘ Old Vic,* May 21, 
1921. 

PRINCE IGOR, opera in a prologue and 4 
acts ; text and music by Borodin ; unfinished, 
but completed by Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Glazounov. Produced Imperial Opera, St. 
Petersburg, Oct. 23 (O.S.), 1890 ; Drury Lane 
(in Russian), June 8, 1914; Covent Garden (in 
English), July 26, 1919. 

PRINCESSE D’AUBERGE (Herberg 
prinses), lyric drama in 3 acts ; Flemish text 
by Nestor de Ti6re, French translation by 
Gustave Lagye, music by Jan Blockx. Pro- 
duced in Flemish at Antwerp in 1896. 

PRINCESS IDA; or CASTLE ADAMANT, 
comic opera in a prologue and 3 acts ; written 
by W. S. Gilbert, music by Sullivan. Produced 
Savoy Theatre, Jan. 6, 1884. M. 

PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON, A, comic 
opera in 2 acts ; text by Basil Hood, music 
by Edward German. Produced Savoy Theatre, 
Jan. 22, 1903. 

PRINCIPAL. (1) An organ stop. In Ger- 
many the term is very properly applied to the 
most important 8-foot stops of open flue-pipes 
on the manuals, and to open 16-foot stops on 
the pedals, thus corresponding with our ‘ open 
diapasons.* But in this country the Principal 
is, with very few exceptions, the chief open 
metal stop of 4-foot pitch, and should more 
properly be termed an Octave or Principal 
octave, since it sounds an octave above the 
diapasons. j. s. 

(2) Pbinodpal or Pbinzipale. A term em- 
ployed in many of Handel’s scores for the 
thi^ trumpet part. This is not usually in 
unison with the first and second trumpets, 
which are designated as Tromba 1>”<^ and 2^^, 
It is often written for in the old soprano clef 
with C on the lowest line, and has a range 
somewhat lower than the trombe. The older 
works on instrumentation, such as those of 
Schilling, Koch, Schladebach and Lichtenthal, 
recognise the difference and draw a distinction 
between * Principal-Stimme * and a ‘ Clarin- 
Stimme.* It is obvious that whereas the 
tromba or clarino represented the old small- 
boied instrument, now obsolete, for which the 
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majority of Handers and Bach’s high and 
difficult solos were composed, the Principal, in 
tone and compass, more nearly resembl^ the 
modem large-bored military trumpet. The 
contrast can easily be recognised by an exam- 
ination of the overture to the * Occasional 
Oratorio * in Arnold’s edition, or that of the 
Dettingen Te Deum as published by the 
Gorman Handel Society. In the latter the 
old soprano, in the former the usual treble 
clef, is adopted. w. h, s. 

In old trumpet music, in which trumpets 
with kettle-drums formed the whole band, four 
and sometimes five trumpet parts occur ; in 
these cases, as in those noted above for three 
trumpets, the Principal is the name given to 
the lowest part. (See Trumpet.) d. j. b. 

(3) Principals, in modem musical language, 
are the solo singers or players in a concert, and 
those who lead in the different departments oi 
the orchestra. W. H. s. 

PRING. Three brothers, sons of James 
Pring, were all choristers of St. Paul’s under 
Robert Hudson, as follows : 

(1) Jacob Cubttt (6. Lewisham, 1771 ; 
d. 1799) was organist of St. Botolph, Alders- 
gate Street, London. He graduated as Mus.B. 
at Oxford in 1797, was the composer of several 
anthems, glees and other vocal pieces, and one 
of the founders of the Concentores Sodales. 
He published two books of glees, canons, etc., 
a set of eight anthems, and a set of harpsichord 
sonatinas. Seven glees and a catch by him are 
included in Warren’s Collections. 

(2) Joseph (6. Kensington, Jan. 16, 1776 ; 
d. Bangor, Feb. 13, 1842) was on Apr. 1, 1793, 
appointed organist of Bangor Cathedral on the 
resignation of Olive, but not formally elected 
until Sept. 28, 1810. In 1806 he published 
‘ Twenty Anthems,* and on Jan. 27, 1808, 
accumulated the degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. 
at Oxford. In June 1813 he and three of the 
vicars-choral of Bangor Cathedral presented a 
petition to the Court of Chanceiy for the proper 
application of certain tithes which had, by an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1685, been appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the cathedral 
choir, but had been diverted by the capitular 
body to other purposes. The suit lasted until 
1819, when Lord Chancellor Eldon, setting at 
naught the express provisions of the Act, 
sanctioned a scheme which indeed gave to the 
organist and choir increased stipends, but yet 
kept them considerably below the amounts 
they would have received if the Act had been 
fully carried out. Dr. Pring, in 1819, printed 
copies of the proceedings in the suit, and other 
documents, with annotations, forming a history 
of the transactions, which has long been a 
scarce book. He also wrote a pamphlet on 
the Menai Tubular Bridge. He was buried in 
the Cathedral Yard at Bangor. His epitaph is 
given in West’s Cath, Org, p. 4. 


(3) Isaac (6. Kensington, 1777 ; d. Oct. 18, 
1799) became in 1794 assistant organist to Dr. 
Philip Hayes at Oxford, and on his death in 
1797 succeeded him as organist of New College. 
He graduated at Oxford in Mar. 1799, and died 
of consumption in the same year. 

(4) Jambs Sharpe (6. circa 1811 ; d. Jan. 3, 

1868), son of Joseph (2), succeeded his father 
at Bangor. He was successively chorister, 
assistant organist and organist from 1842, 
being appointed from year to year. Ho was 
buried in Glenadda Cemetery, Bangor. Some 
chants by him are in Warren’s CoDections 
(West’s Cath. Org.). w. h. h. 

PRINTING OF MUSIC. The art of printing 
music followed quickly upon that of ordinary 
letterpress typography. Though the printing 
of music was fairly frequent upon the Con- 
tinent, yet it was nearly a century after the 
first continental work that any attempt was 
made in that direction in England. 

The date 1465 is mentioned as that when 
music was first printed, but this is not 
confirmed. A more authentic date is 1476, 
when Ulrich Hahn printed a missal at Rome. 
Another early musical work is that of Jorg 
Reyser of Wurzburg with the date 1481. 

Other music printers of the 16th century 
were Octavianus Scotus w'orking at Venice, 
S. Planck (1482), J. Sensenschmidt (1456), 
Erhard Ratdolt (1487). In the works of these 
printers the notes wore printed in bla(!k and 
the stave lines were rod, which, of course, were 
worked off at a second printing. 

It is quite obvious that double printing is a 
somewhat difficult operation to effect correctly. 
The registration has to bo carefully carried out, 
BO that each note stands upon its particular 
stave line. It presently occurred to these early 
printers that as the art of wood engraving was 
by no means in its infancy, it was quite as 
easy to cut a page of music in wood as it was 
to produce a woodcut book illustration, and 
that this music block could be worked off with 
the text at one printing. How very clumsily 
this was done is shown overleaf in the reproduc- 
tion of a page of Musices opuscvlum printed by 
Nicolaus Burtius at Bologna in 1487. Mean- 
while Ottaviano dei Petrucci {q.v.) effected 
great improvements in musical typography, 
and he may be considered the first to print florid 
song from metal type. He settled at Venice, 
and his first work was a collection of ninety- 
six songs, published in 1501 ; another work 
of his appeared in 1503. 

From this period music printing on the 
Continent was fairly frequent and more or less 
good, both from metal type and from wood 
blocks. 

It is perhaps a strain to call the few notes in 
Higden’s Policronicon^ printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde at Westminster in 1496, the first English 
muflio printing. It is but eight notes built up 
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from * quads * and ‘ rules * to illustrate a type at this period, and Rastell is credited with 
passage in tne text. In the previous edition, four pages set up in movable type in A New 
print^ by Caxtou in 1482, the notes are Med IrUerlude and Mery of the NaiureofiiijMemtntt, 
in by hand. the date being probably 1539. 

Page (Tractatus 2dus, p. 76) from the Optuculum of Burtius (Burzlo), 
in the Library of A. H. Littleton, Esq. 



There was little of music printing in England 
after this first essay of 1495 ; R. Pynson 
printed several missals between 1500 and 1520, 
and Wynkyn de Worde printed the York 
missal in 1509. Gough, Grafton, Vautroller, 
Kynston and others were printing off music 


One of the finely printed English musio 
books of this time is an oblong quarto work of 
which only the bass part remains to us. It 
was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1530, the 
stave lines being printed after the notes had 
been done. It is a book of songs, and its 
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title runs : In this bohe ar coteynyd xx aogea^ 
ix of iiii ptes and xi of thre ptes. The book 
is in the British Museum. 

William Sores and John Day were among the 
sarly music printers. The editions of Stem* 
Uold and Hopkins’s metrical Psalter by John 
Day were very great, and his earliest copy was 
1562. (See Psalter.) 

In 1575 Queen Elizabeth granted a patent 
right over the printing of music and the right 
of importations from foreign sources. The 
patent was granted to William Byrd and 
Thomas Tallis in recognition of services given 
at the Chapel Koyal. Thomas Tallis died in 
1585 and Byrd became the sole owner of the 
right. He allowed, for monetary considera* 
tions, sundry printers to print music, and all 
the imprints during the period of Byrd on 
the patent state that the book is printed by 
the assignment of William Byrd. The patent 
was for twenty-one years. After the expira- 
tion of this patent another one in the same 
terms was granted to Thomas Morley. This 
was in 1598. 

In the madrigal period English music 
printing began to flo\irish. Thomas East 
(Este) was one of the first to print music. He 
began working in or about 1587-88, and he 
died in 1609, Ho was succeeded by Thomas 
Snodham, who may have married hb widow, 
who was working as late as 1624. Another 
music printer in the madrigal ora was Peter 
Short, who worked at the ‘ Star * on Bread 
Street Hill from 1584-1603, when he was 
succeeded by Humfrey Lownes. These printed 
many of the collections of madrigals and 
similar works from movable type. The other 
printers of thb kind of work were William 
Barley, John Windet, W. Stansby and Edward 
Allde. After about 1620 the issue of printed 
music books in England seemed to langubh. 
The restrictive patents had ceased to be in 
force, and the printing press was free. It was 
not until 1651, when John Playford arose, that 
music found expression in Englbh publications. 

John Playford, in the early part of hb 
business career, was practically the only music 
publisher in England. Thomas Harper printed 
hb first works, and afterwards W. Godbid. 
John Playford, junior, was apprenticed with 
Godbid, and when Godbid died, young 
Playford and the widow, Anne, printed for 
the elder Playford. 

At thb time, before the introduction of the 
‘ new tied note,’ all quavers and semiquavers 
were printed separately, and if necessary 
‘ tied ’ with a semicircular slur. The whole 
effect of music printing at thb period was 
crudity. The article on Playford in D.N.B, 
b wrong in attributing to him the introduction 
of the ‘ new tied note.’ Both the Playfords, 
senior and junior, were dead before any 
specimen of its use b found. It occurs in the 


second book of Cornea Amaria^ dated 1688, 
which was printed by Thomas Moore. John 
Heptinstall, another London printer, made 
some improvements, but William Pearson 
some years later carried these improvements 
further. In 1699 he publbhed Twelve New 
Songs , . . chiefly to encourage William 
Pearson's new London character. The * tied * 
faote printed the quavers and semiquavers 
with their taib united, and was generally 
adopted in place of the earlier form. 

In 1767 Henry Fouot {q,v.) obtained a 
patent for improvements in music type. He 
issued sheet and other books beautifully 
printed by the new type at cheap rates. 
About 1770 Robert Falkener purchased 
Fougt’s plant and continued hb business. 

Musical typography progressed steadily 
towards perfection. Certain printers still used 
woodcut blocks for music printing, notably 
John Watts, who used wood blocks for hb six 
volumes of Musical Miscellany^ 1729-31, and 
for hb series of the ballad operas. Most of 
the magazines which published a page of 
music used engraved wood blocks, and wood- 
cut blocks were printed from in some psalm- 
books publbhed in Wakefield and Leeds. 

In 1827 Edward Cowper was granted a 
patent for hb improvements in music printing. 
The notes, made of copper, were set up 
separately, and the stave lines printed after- 
wards. Samuel Chappell, Goulding & Co. and 
Willb used his patent for a time, but soon 
reverted to their engraved method. 

In Scotland music printing from movable 
metal type began early. Robert Lekprevick 
printed at Edinburgh a Forme of Prayers in 
1565 and T. Bassandine printed psalm tunes 
in 1575. Henry Chatteris printed an edition 
of The Paalmes of David in Metre in 1595. 
Another early Edinburgh printer was Aiidro 
Hart. In Aberdeen John Forbes printed hb 
Canlus in 1662, with two later editions, 1666 
and 1682. 

Although the art of engraving was well 
establbhed and practised, nobody appears to 
have thought of its application to music 
printing in the 16th century. The first 
engraved music in England was probably 
Parthenia^ or the Maydenhead of the First 
Musicke the euer was printed for the Virginala, 
The book b not dated, but it b generally 
referred to as engraved in 1611. One or two 
engraved works were printed in the early part 
of the 16th century, but typographical works 
were the mle. 

Thomas Cross was most active in the pro- 
duction of engraved music. He engraved 
Henry Purcell’s Sonnatea of Hi parts, ] 683, the 
Songs of Leveridge, and many hundred single 
half-sheet songs which were currently fashion- 
able in the early years of the 18th century. 
Before hb time songs were chiefly in collections, 
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6ut Cross has the distinction of introducing the 
single sheet or half -sheet song. The latest date 
the writer has found for his work is 1732. 

After Cross had been working some years the 
practice of stamping the notes on pewter 
plates was introduced. Hawkins fixes the 
date 1710 for this method, and credits John 
Walsh and John Hare as its authors* The 
method of punching pewter plates and working 
off on a copperplate press was continued up 
to about 1340 or 1850. It is the method used 
to-day, but the first pull is on a lithograph 
transfer, and this being placed on a litho- 
graphic stone, copies are worked off very 
rapidly. Cross resented the new method of 
punching the notes on the plate instead of 
engraving. At the foot of some of his sheets 
he makes protest against this practice. One 
of these is * Beware of ye nonsensical puncht 
ones.* 

The modem method of music printing from 
metal type has attained wellnigh to perfection. 
It is a very complex business to set up, and 
requires a compositor specially trained for the 
work. The fount for average use consists of 
about 400 pieces. The type is too costly to 
bear the pressure of the printing press, so 
after the proof the music is worked off from 
electrotypes or stereotypes. 

Dou ble printing is not now in use. For large 
editions it is found cheapest and best to use 
music typography, but for ordinary work the 
stamped pewter plate method with the copies 
pulled from a lithographic stone is most con- 
venient. The plates can be reserved for a new 
edition if it be called for. 

Bibl. — ^Ai;i Important 'work on the anbject ia JfarJiett XttgUth 
JUutic FritUing by BobEBT Stbblb, 1903. This givea many re- 
productiona of early nmalc printing. Another -aork ia The MUtory 
cf MuHe Engraving and Friniing by Wqj.iam Oambuc, 1923. Two 
moat excellent articlea on John Day, the early mnalo printer, 
appeared In Jfut. T. for JSax. 1906 and JHor. 1907. 

F. K. 

PRINTZ, Wolfgang Kasfab (von Wald- 
thubn) (6. Waldthum, Palatinate, Oct. 10, 
1641 ; d, Sorau, Oct. 13, 1717), was appointed 
cantor at Sorau in 1665. Printz wrote a con- 
siderable number of theoretical and didactic 
books on music. The only one which is still 
of historical importance is Historische Beachrei - 
bung der edlen Sing - und Klingkunat (1690). 
His compositions have not been preserved 
( Riemann ). 

PRIORIS, Johannes, is mentioned in 1490 
as being organist at St. Peter’s in Rome, and in 
1507 as maitre de chapelle to Louis XII. of 
France. Several of his compositions appear in 
the choir-books of the Papal Chapel, three 
masses, five motets and two Magnificats. Only 
one work of his was ever printed, a Requiem 
Mass a 4 in Attaingnant’s coUection of 1532, 
to which Ambros grants considerable merit. 
Ambros also spea]^ of his MS. chansons as 
quite interesting works, but Eitner {Q.-L.) points 
out a serious mistake into which Ambros has 


fallen, oi attributing other works to Prioris 
which are not his. j. b. m. 

PRISE DE TROIE, the first part of Berlioz’s 
Tboybns { q , v ,), 

PRIULI (Pmoli), Giovanni {d, 1629), a 
musician in the chapel of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand at Gratz c. 1604. From 1619 till his 
death he was Kapellmeister to the Emperor 
Ferdinand 11. He wrote several books of 
sacred songs and psalms, as well as 3 books of 
secular madrigals a 5 v. ; also * Musiche con- 
certate* a 3-9 v. (1622), ' Delicie musicali,’ 
2-10 V. (1625), and motets and songs in collecti 
ive volumes (Q.-L,), 

PROCH, Hbinbioh (6. Vienna, July 22, 
1809 ; d. Dec. 18, 1878), well-known composer 
of IJeder, Kapellmeister and teacher of singing, 
was destined for the law, but studied the violin 
with enthusiasm, and in 1833-34 frequently 
played in public in Vienna. He became in 
1837 Kapellmeister of the Josephstadt theatre, 
Vienna, and in 1840 of the court opera, retiring 
with a pension in 1870. On the foundation of 
the short-lived Comic Opera in 1874 he was 
appointed its Kapellmeister. His popularity is 
mainly due to his Lieder, among the b^t-known 
of which we may cite ’ Das Alpenhom ’ and a 
famous set of florid vocal variations. A three- 
act comic opera, * Ring und Maske,* was pro- 
duced in 1844, and thi^ one-act pieces in the 
following year. He trained a large number cl 
celebrated singers — ^among others Dustmann, 
Csillag and Tietjens. Several good Germai i 
translations of Italian operas — ^the ’ Trovatore,' 
for example — ^are froiq^his pen. r. g. 

PRODANA NEVESTA (The Bartered 
Bride), comic opera in 3 acts; words by K. 
Sabina, music by Bedrich Smetana. Produced 
Prague, May 30, 1866 ; London, in German 
(Die verkaufte Braut), Drury Lane, June 26, 
1895, and Covent Garden, Jan. 24, 1907. 

PRODIGAL SON, THE, oratorio by Sulli- 
van, composed for the Worcester Festival of 
I 1869. Dr. Samuel Arnold’s oratorio on the 
same subject was performed in 1777. (See 
Enfant Peodioub for operas, etc., of Auber, 
Debussy, Gaveaux, PoncMelli and Wormser.) 

O. 

PROFE (Peopius), Ambeosius (6. Breslau, 
Feb. 12, 1589 ; d. Dec. 27, 1661). After studying 
theology at Wittenburg, he received the appoint- 
ment of Lutheran cantor and schoolmaster at 
Jauer, in Silesia. When in 1629 Lutheranism 
was suppressed in Jauer, and Catholic worship 
re-established, Profe was obliged to return to 
Breslau, where he engaged in mercantile pur- 
I suits. In 1 633 he was appointed organist to the 
I church of St. Elizabeth, Breslau, not, however, 
giving up his other business. In consequence 
of the falling in of part of the church and 
the destruction of the organ, his organistship 
came to an end, but he continued his mercantile 
career, and died as a well-to-do merchant. 



PROFESSOR 

It is not specially as a composer, but as a dili- 
gent editor and collector that Profe deserves 
mention. Between 1041 and 1646 he published 
four considerable collections of * Geistlicher Con- 
certen und Harmonien a 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, etc., 
vocibus cum et sine violinis & basso ad or- 
ganum, aus den berhhmston italianischen und 
andem Autoribus,’ etc. The composers chiefly 
represented are those of the later Venetian 
School, with a few of their German followers, 
as Heinrich Schiitz. In 1649 a supplement 
appeared with the title *Corollarium geistlicher 
Colleotaneorum.* Preflxed to the first part of 
this collection, though not in all copies, is a 
Compendium Musicum, by way of a brief in- 
struction in singing. In this little work Profe 
attacks the old Solmisation system founded 
upon the Hezachord, for which he receives the 
warm commendation of Mattheson. Another 
collection of Profe bears the title ‘Cunis solenni- 
bus Jesuli recens-nati sacra genethliaca * (1646), 
which, as the title indicates, consists of various 
songs for Christmas-tide. To this collection 
Profe contributes two of his own compositions 
for two to six voices, with instrumental accom- 
paniment. In 1657 Profe put forth a small 
handy edition of Heinrich Albert’s ‘Arien.* 
For a fuller account of Profe see Dr. Reinhold 
Starke’s article in Monatahefte, zxxiv. pp. 189- 
215. J. B. M. 

PROFESSOR is a term which in its applica- 
tion to musicians is used exceedingly loosely 
in this country. It is often applied to and 
assumed by private teachers of all grades, and 
is used commonly of members of the teaching 
staffs of the various musical colleges.^ 

It is properly applied to the occupant of a 
chair of music at a university. There is one 
professorship of music in each of the older imi- 
versities and in several of the newer ones. The 
conditions of the appointment and the duties 
of the professor differ in every case, but while, 
until late in the 19th century, the holders of 
musical professorships were generally required 
only to give occasional public lectures and 
to preside over examinations for degrees (see 
Dbgbbes in Music), there is a general tendency 
now to make the professorship of music an 
active, and in some cases a vigorous, teaching 
appointment. The following is a list of the 
principal professorships in the universities of 
the British Isles, with the names of the holders 
thereof in 1926 : 

Oxford (founded by William Heyther, 1626). 
Sir Hugh P. Allen, Mus-D. 

Cambridge (founded 1684). Edward J. 
Dent. 

Dublin (Trinity College, founded 1764). 
C. H. Kitson, Mus.D. 

Edinburgh (founded by John Reid, 1839). 
Donald Francis Tovey. 

1 At th« 11.0.M. aa efflete) dtetlnetlon !• drawn between memben 
Of Um Board of FNliMm and at tiM fwacii tMohtag atiS. 
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Durham (founded 1897). John C. Bndge^ 
MU8.D. 

Birmingham (founded 1903). Granville Ban- 
tock. 

London (King Edward Professorship, 
founded 1910) ; Percy C. Buck, Mub.D. 

University of Wales (Aberystwyth). Sir H. 
Walford Davies, Mus.D. 

(See also Gbesuam Pbovessob of Musio.) 

o. 

PROGRAMME (from irp6, ‘before,* and 
ypdfjLfjLa, ‘a writing’), a list of the pieces to 
be performed at a concert, usually accompanied 
by the names of the performers. The term 
seems to have come into use in this connexion 
in the 19th century, and is now often further 
applied to the books containing the words and 
the analytical remarks on the pieces. (See 
Analytical Notes.) 

PROGRAMME-MUSIC. Every composition 
may, theoretically, be described as cither 
Absolute Music or Programme-music, since it 
will either set out to descril^ a series of events 
or it will not. There is, however, no hard and 
fast line of division between the two, and in 
consequence divergence of opinion is often more 
than a little acrimonious. 

In one sense all music is Programme-music, 
since it is a panorama of the composer’s mood 
and an index to his character. When a com- 
poser, instead of placing the simple word 
Allegro or Adagio at the head of his movement, 
adds giocoao or meetOf he is telling you before- 
hand that you are to judge it as the biography 
of a particular mood. This fact is accentuated 
when a whole group of movements, in the form 
of a Sonata or Symphony, is labelled ‘ Pastorale ‘ 
or * Pathetique.* 

Since, however, all musio that is not de- 
liberately manufactured must be the outcome 
of feeling, it is agreed to give the name Absolute 
to music which owes its coherence to structure, 
even though the development of the emotional 
basis may be the outstanding feature of the 
work. If we open Bach’s Forty-eight or 
Beethoven’s sonatas and play page one, we 
are playing Absolute Music ; not because im- 
aginative people find it impossible to invent a 
‘ story * for the music, but because it is possible 
to enjoy it to the full without any such help. 
Indeed, even if music is written on the most 
definite of programmes, it is stiU open to us to 
ignore the fact, and to judge and enjoy the 
work qm Absolute Music. 

In its crudest form Programme-music ia 
purely imitative. The songs of birds, the clang 
of bells, the roll of thunder, the swirl of the 
wind, or the crackling of fire — all of these are 
capable of an imitation so exact as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the genuine original. No 
one is so censorious as to say that it is always 
and essentially derogatory to the Art of Musio 
that it should be put to such purely lepre- 
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sentative uses, since in opera it is clear that 
occasions arise where such use is not only 
justifiable but imperative. But serious musi- 
cians do claim, as a fundamental law of Taste, 
that simple imitation is only justifiable when 
music has deliberately abdicated its right to be 
considered the sole end, and is content (as in 
opera) with being a factor in the end aimed at. 

Hence all purely descriptive music — once so 
popular in the form of * Battle-pieces,* etc., and 
stiU lingering on in the occasional ‘ Storm * — ^is 
put out of court. It may be amusing, as a pun 
may be ; it may be skilful, as an acrostic may 
be ; but the one is no more properly Music than 
the other U properly Literature. 

Between these two extremes of Absolute and 
Imitative there lies an immense uncharted 
tract. It is the field of Analogy and Suggestion. 
The real question at issue is not whether the 
composer may, without losing caste, descend 
from the Absolute plane to that of Suggestion, 
since all composers have continually done so. 
It is merely a question of how far we think they 
can legitimately stray. 

The matter is one so clearly depending on 
Imagination that our opinions on the limits of 
the programme are apt to vary as much as our 
Imaginations do. No one presumably resents 
Beethoven's hint of * Fate knocking at the 
door.’ No one thinks it derogatory to Art 
that Chopin should have tried to suggest the 
solemn pageantry of a cortege in his ‘Marche 
fundbre.’ Both are cases where the sug- 
gestion is a help to appreciating the music. 
But many critics think that when music is 
definitely founded on facts — as in Debussy’s 
'La Cath6drale engloutie,* or is definitely 
illustrating a story — as in Sibefius’ 'Valse 
xriste,’ its dignity is smirched. 

It is not possible, nor desirable, to dogmatise 
at the present time on the limits that composers 
should place on their use of the programme. 
What began as an occasional jeu d*eeprit has 
suddenly grown, in modem times, into a serious 
form of Art. And its growth has possibly been 
too rapid for its health. There is only one sane 
test that can be applied, at this moment, to any 
piece of Programme-music by an unprejudiced 
person. Is the music, qua music, satisfactory 
to me apart from its programme ; and if not, 
do I, in my own individual case, think that the 
deficiency is made good when I apply the pro- 
gramme and review my verdict ? P. o. B. 

PROGRESSION is motion from note to note, 
or from chord to chord. The term is sometimes 
used to define the general aspect of a more or 
less extended group of such motions. It is also 
used of a group of modulations, with refoiBnee 
to the order of their succession. The expression 
* progression of parts * is used with special refer- 
ence to their relative motion in respect of one 
another, and of the laws to which such relative 
motion is subject. (See Motion.) a h. h. f. 


PROKOFIEV, Sebge Sbboeibvitoh (6. Soln* 
zevo, Ekaterinoslav, Apr. 11 (23), 1891), com- 
poser, received his musical education at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatoire. His teachers for 
theory, harmony and composition were Rimaky- 
Korsakov, Liadov, Wihtol and Nicolas Tcher- 
epnin, and he was one of the most brilliant 
pupils of the piano class of Anna Nicolaievna 
Essipova. In 1910 he gained the Rubinstein 
Prize with his first piano concerto (op. 10), and 
in 1914 he left the Conservatoire with the 
highest prize awarded for piano-pla 3 ring. From 
that time onward he lived successively in Lon- 
don, Paris, Japan and the U.S.A. In 1921 the 
Chicago Opera Association produced his opera 
in 4 acts, * The Love for three Oranges,* com- 
posed to his own libretto based on one of the 
dramatic fables of Carlo Gozzi, * L’ amore delle 
tre melarancie.* The same year saw the pro- 
duction of his ballet * Chout,* by Serge 
Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet Company, in Paris. 
Prokofiev now lives at Ettal, near Oberam- 
mergau in Bavaria, but he frequently appears 
in the principal European musical centres, 
chiefly as a brMant exponent of his own works 
for the piano. 

As a composer Prokofiev does not court 
popular appreciation. By its deliberate avoid- 
ance of all romantic and emotional factors, his 
music is calculated never to appeal to the 
hearer's feelings : it is designed to please solely 
as a kind of decorative pattern and to avoid 
conveying extra-musical ideas of any kind. 
Whatever its intrinsic value may be, it has the 
merit of refusing to force itself on the listener's 
attention or to capture his affection by any 
means which are not legitimately and absolutely 
musical. 

No music that refuses to compromise with 
sentiment and to stimulate sympathy can be 
expected to strike many hearers as pleasing. 
The best of Prokofiev’s works, nevertheless, 
produce a kind of physical exhilaration the 
bracing effect of which few can resist. The 
third piano concerto, the ' Scythian Suite * and 
the fourth piano sonata may be singled out as 
good and characteristic examples of his art. 
Elsewhere the composer’s invention sometimes 
loses itself in arid experiments, as in the ' Sar- 
casmes * for piano, with their systematic com- 
binations of two distinct tonalities ; or in sheer 
extravagance of studiedly displeasing sounds, 
as in the ballet * Chout,* the scenario of which 
is based on a folk-tale from the Government of 
Perm of * a buffoon who hoodwinked seven 
other buffoons.’ 

In his later works, such as the violin concerto 
and the ‘ Symphonie olassique,’ Prokofiev re- 
turns to an almost primitive simplicity, and his 
more recent piano pieces and songs are not 
I always devoid of a certain lyricism, although 
j they never err on the side of sensibility. 

I ^okofiev might well be described as a cubist 
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in music. His thematic material is generally 
square-cut and clearly defined, his idiom hard 
and dry, his texture free from half-tones and 
haziness, and his forms are angular and sym- 
metrical. The continuous, unflagging rhythmic 
motion of many of his movements gives an 
impression of physical energy and sureness of 
purpose. 

Tie decision as to whether Prokofiev was 
successful in his setting of ‘ The Love for three 
Oranges * depends on one’s outlook upon the 
position occupied by Carlo Gozzi in literature. 
Those who hold the more common view that the 
18th-century champion and reviver of the corn- 
media delV arte was an early precursor of the 
Romantics, are bound to consider that so en- 
tirely objective a musician as Prokofiev failed 
to do him justice ; but those who are aware 
that Gozzi’s fairy-tales are nothing else than 
biting satires directed against the plays of 
Goldoni and Ohiari, and that he had no feeling 
for the fantastic beauty they already possessed 
before he handled them, cannot help agreeing 
that the grotesque, caustic and wholly un- 
romantic music 01 Prokofiev is admirably suited 
to the subject. 


LIST OP PRINCIPAL WORKS 

PiAWO Sow 

S SonatM (opp. 1. 14. 28, 29, 38) ; ToceaU (op. 11) ; Suite of 
10 Pieou (op. 12) ; * SarcaBines * (op. 17) ; ' Visioiu fugitives * (op. 22) ; 
' Contes de la vtellle grand‘m4re * (op. 31) ; and several seta of smaller 
pleoea. 

Crakber Ifpsio 

Ballade, V’cl and PF. (op 13) ; Overture on Hebrew Themes, 
Clar . PF. and Sir. quartet (op 84) ; Quartet for Ob.. Clar., Viola 
and Double Bass ; Scbetxo for 4 Bassoons (arr. from one of the FF. 
pieces). 

Orohbstra 

3 FF. Concertos (opp. 10. 10, 26); Symphonietta (op. 3); Vln. 
Concerto (op 19) ; ‘ Scythian Suite * (Ala and Lolly) (op. 20) ; * Bym> 
phonle classlque ‘ (op. 23) ; ' Lm ROves,' Tableau Musical. 


VocAn Works 

2 Bongs (im 9) ; ' The Ugly Duelling ’ (after Hans Andersen), 
Voice and PF. (op 18) ; 5 Hongs (op. 27) , 0 Songs without Words 
(op. 35) : 0 Songs (Balmont) (op. 36) ; * They are Seven,’ Choral 
Tone Poem. 

Staob Works 


* Chout ‘ (The Buffoon), ballet (op. 21) ; * The Love for three 
Oranges, ' opera (after Carlo Oozzl) (op. S3) ; * Maddalena,’ opera 
(MS.) ; ' The Gambler,’ opera (after Dostoievsky) (MS.). 

E. B. 


PROLATION (Lat. prolaiio ; Ital. prolazio- 
ne)t a subdivision of the rhythmic system which 
in Mediaeval Music governed the proportionate 
duration of the Semibreve and the Minim. (See 
Notation, subsection Time Signatures.) 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. Although the 
concerts given at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Maryle- 
bone and other public gardens might be placed 
under this head, the class of entertainment now 
so well known in this country under the name 
was introduced into London from Paris. 

In 1838 some of the leading London instru- I 
mentalists gave concerts at the English Opera- 
House (Lyceum), under the title of * Promenade 
Concerts k la Musard.’ The pit was boarded 
over and an orchestra erected upon the stage. 
The band consisted of sixty performers, includ- 
ing many of the most eminent professors ; J. T. 
Willy was the leader, and Negri the conductor ; 
the programmes were composed exclusively of 


instrumental music, each consisting of four over 
tures, four quadrilles (principally by Musard), 
four waltzes (by Strauss and Lanner) and a 
solo, usually for a wind instrument. The first 
of the concerts was given on Dec. 12, and they 
were continued, with great success, during the 
winter. Early in 1839 the band of Valentino, 
the rival of Musard, came to London, and gave 
concerts at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, the 
programmes being composed of music of a 
higher class, the first part usually including a 
symphony; but they, met with little support. 
In Oct. 1839 the original speculators resumed 
operations at the Lyceum. On June 8, 1840, 
* Concerts d’Et6 * were begun at Drury Lane 
under theconductorship of Eliason the violinist, 
with Jullien as his assistant, anda band of nearly 
100, and a small chorus. Some dissensions 
among the original managers led to concerts of 
the same class being given by Willy in the 
autumn and winter at the Princess’s Theatre, 
the majority of the band, however, still per- 
forming at the Lyceum. About the same 
period promenade concerts were given at Drury 
Lane, and Musard was brought over to conduct 
them. In Jan. 1841 ‘ Concerts d’Hiver * were 
given in the same house by Jullien (g.v.), who 
soon firmly established himself in public favour 
and continued to give this class of concerts until 
1859. 

In 1850 promenade concerts conducted by 
Balfe were given at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
under the title of ‘National Concerts’; a large 
band and chorus and some eminent principal 
singers were engaged, but the speculation 
proved unsuccessful. After Jullien’s retire- 
ment, promenade concerts were annually given 
in the autumn at Covent Garden, with Alfred 
Mellon as conductor until 1866, and afterwards 
under various conductors, Arditi, Herv4, Sulli- 
van. Riviere, etc. w. h. h. 

The autumnal promenade concerts languished 
for a good many years, until, in fact, 1896, when 
Robert Newman, who had been appointed 
manager of the lately opened Queen’s Haix 
(g.v.), and had previously managed such 
concerts at Covent Garden, started a 
series in that hall under the direction cf 
Henry J. Wood, Since then these concerts 
have been given nightly for ten weeks (Ang. 
to Oct.) in each year, and have been of 
the greatest possible benefit to the musical 
public. They have always had the particular 
character of a wide catholicity in the selection 
of the programmes, and it was soon found that 
the best music could be made attractive, and 
that gradually the general level of the week’s 
music could be considerably raised. A typical 
week’s programme in the early days differs 

1 In 1926 the season lasted only nine weeke, but was followed 
by some Saturday afternoon concerts, described as Promenadf 
Msttn^es. In March 1927 Messra. Chappell announced their In- 
tentloo of abanilonlng the whole enterprise. The future of th 
oonoerte is stih in debate. 
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very little from that obtaining to-day, with ita 
Wagner, classical and * popular * nights. I<ater 
it became the practice to play all the Beethoven 
aymphonies during the season in chronological 
order, while quite recently special attention has 
been given to the symphonies of Haydn. Novel- 
ties soon began to appear, foreign and native, 
and it may truly be said that at no period in our 
musical history has the young British composer 
been more materially helped. The production 
of his work and the effect upon so receptive an 
audience has indeed been a most valuable 
experience. In more recent years he has re- 
ceived further experience in being invited to 
conduct his own music. It is interesting to 
note that the programmes have alwa 3 r 8 been 
divided into two parts, and that in early days 
the second part was of the lightest character, 
fantasias and dance music interspersed with 
ballads ; but Wood did not rest satisfied until he 
had given the orchestral section of this part the 
same interest as that of the first. The history 
of the concerts in certain aspects is that of 
the orchestra. (See New Queen’s Hall 
Obohbstba.) 

Among the numerous composers whose 
works have been given for the first time, actual 
novelties or new to London, the following 
names may be mentioned : 

American : Chadwick, Converse, Hadley, 
MaoDowell. Belgian : Lekeu, Jules de Swert. 
Czech : DvofAk (four of the symphonic poems). 
Finnish : Jarnefeldt, Sibelius. French ; Bruneau, 
Debussy (‘ L’Apr^s-mldl d’un faune ’), Franck (Varia- 
tions Syrnphoniques, pianoforte and orchestra), 
D’Indy, Lalo, Havel. German : Bruch, Goetz, Gold- 
mark, Eistler, Eornf^old, Mahler (two symphonies), 
Ueger. Schdnberg, Strauss. Hungarian : BartOk, 
Dohnanyl. Italian : Busoni, Casella, Sinlgaglia, 
Malipiero. Polish : Paderewski. Roumanian : 
Enesco. RUSSIAN : Balakirev, Glazounov, Proko- 
fiev, Rachmaninov, Rimsky-Korsakov (Sheherazade 
Suite), Stravinsky, Tclialkovsky (a large number of 
works, including ' Casse - noisette * suite, the three 
early symphonies and ‘ Manfred '). 

The long British list may be said to contain 
the names of every composer who has earned 
distinction. n. c. o. 

PROMETHEUS. (1) Beethoven’s only 
Ballet (op. 43) ; designed by Salvatore Vigano ; 
composed in 1800, and produced, for Mile. 
Casentini’s benefit, Mar. 28, 1801, in the Burg- 
theater, Vienna, under the title of ‘ Die 
Geschdpfe des Prometheus.’ It contains an 
overture, an ‘ Introduction ’ and sixteen 
numbers. The title of the first edition, an 
arrangement for the piano (Vienna, 1801, 
numtered in error op. 24), is ‘ Gli uomini di 
Prometeo * ; English edition, * The men of 
Prometheus,’ 

(2) ‘ Prometheus Unbound,* a setting for 
soh, chorus and orchestra of Shelley’s poem, by 
C. H. H, Parry, produced Gloucester Festival, 
1880. 

(3) * Prometheus, the poem of fire,’ the fifth 
and last of Scriabin’s symphonic works for 
large orchestra and piano obbligato, origiiially in- 


tended to be aeoompanied by a ’light’ machine^ 
noted in the score as Luce, 

PROPHETE, LE, opera in 6 acts ; words by 
Scribe, music by Meyerbeer. Produced Op4ra, 
Paris, Apr. 16, 1849; in Italian, in 4 acts, 
Covent darden, July 24, 1849 ; New Orleans, 
Apr. 2. 1860 ; New York, Nov, 26, 1863. G. 

PROPORTION (Lat. proportio ; Ital. pro- 
porzione), a term used in arithmetic to express 
certain harmonious relations existing between 
the several elements of a series of numbers ; and 
transferred from the terminology of mathe- 
matics to that of theoretical music, in which it 
plays a very prominent part. In music, how- 
ever, the word is not always employed in its 
strict mathematical sense ; for a true Propor- 
tion can only exist in the presence of three 
terms ; in which point it differs from Ratio, 
which is naturally expressed by two. Now the 
so-called ‘ Proportions ’ of musical science are 
almost always expressible by two terms only, 
and should therefore be more correctly called 
Ratios ; but we shall find it convenient to 
assume that, in. musical phraseology, the two 
words may be lawfully treated as synonymous 
— as, in fact, they actually have been treated by 
almost all who have written on the subject, 
from Joannes Tinctor, who published the first 
musical dictionary, in the year 1474,^ to the 
Theorists of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Thomas Morley, in his Plaine and easie Intro* 
duction to PraoticaU Musicke (London, 1597), 
gives a table, reproduced opposite, which ex- 
hibits, at one view, all the different kinds of 
Proportion then in use. 

To use this table (1) When the name of the 
Proportion is known, but not its constituents, 
find the name in the upper part of the diagram ; 
follow down the lines of the lozenge in which it 
is enclosed, as far as the first horizontal line of 
figures ; and the two required numbers will be 
found under the points to which those diagonal 
lines lead. Thus, Tripla Sesquialtera lies near 
the left-hand side of the diagram, about mid- 
way between the top and bottom ; and tb( 
diagonal lines leading down from it conduct us 
to the numbers 2 and 7, which express the 
required Proportion in its lowest terms. (2) 
When the constituents of the Proportion are 
known, but not its name, find the two known 
numbers in the same horizontal line; follow 
the lines which enclose them, upwards, into the 
diagonal portion of the diagram ; and, at the 
apex of the triangle thus formed will be found 
the required name. Thus, the lines leading 
from 2 and 8 conduct us to Quadrupla. 

The uppermost of the horizontal lines com- 
prises all the Proportions possible, between the 
series of numbers from 1 to 10 inclusive^ 
reduced to their lowest terms. The subsequent 
lines give their multiples, as far as 100 ; and, as 

I ‘ Pmpobtio «Ht duorom Qumeronim babHudo * (Joass's TIm* 
leris, Ttrmktmm fitwisM dfJ/MtiHmu LlkF.). 
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these multiples always bear the same names as 
their lowest representatives, the lines drawn 
from them lead always to the apex of the same 
triangle. 

By means of the Proportions here indicated 
the theorist was enabled to define the difference 



matical exactness. Thus the octave, sounded 
by the half of an open string, is represented by 
the Proportion called Dupla ; the Perfect Fifth, 
sounded by 2-3 of the string, by that called 
Sesquialtera ; the Perfect Fourth, sounded by 
3-4, by Sesquitertia. These Ratios are simple 
enough, and scarcely need a diagr**^ *'>'T their 


elucidation ; but as we proceed to more com- 
plex intervals, and especially to those of a 
dissonant character, the Proportions grow far 
more intricate, and Morley's table becomes 
really valuable. 

A certain number of these Proportions are 
also used for the purpose of defining differences 
of rhythm ; and, in mediseval music, the latter 
class of differences involves even greater com- 
plications than the former. 

The nature of Mood, Time and Prolation are 
fully explained under Notation (q.v.). It was 
chiefly for the sake of elucidating the mysteries 
of this style of writing that Morley gave his 
table ; and, by way of making the matter 
clearer, he followed it up by a setting of 
* Christes Crosse be my speed,* for three voices, 
containing examples of Dupla, Tripla, Quad- 
rupla, Sesquialtera, Sesquiquarta, Quadrupla- 
Sesquialtera, Quintupla, Sextupla, Septuple, 
Nonupla, Decupla and Supertripartiens quar- 
tas, giving it to his pupil, Philomathes, with 
the encouraging direction — ‘ Take this Song, 
peruse it, and sing it perfectly ; and I doubt 
not but you may sing any reasonable hard 
wrote Song that may come to your sight.* 

Nevertheless, Morley himself confesses that 
these curious combinations had fallen quite into 
disuse long before the close of the 16th century. 

w. 8. B. abridged. 

For the proportions of pitch see Monochoed 
and Acoustics. 

PROPOST A (Lat. dux; Eng. Subject), a 
term applied to the leading part in a fugue 
or point of imitation, in contradistinction to 
the Risposta, or response (Eng. Answer; Lat 
cornea). The leading part of a canon is usually 
called the Guida, though the term Proposta is 
sometimes applied to that also. w. s. b. 

PROPRIETAS, propriety (Ger. Eigenheit), 
a peculiarity attributed by mediaeval writers 
to those ligatures in which the first note was 
sung as a breve, the breve being always 
understood to represent a complete measure 
(Lat. tactua; Old Eng. Stroke). Franco of 
Cologne describes ligatures beginning with 
breves, longs and semibreves as Ligaturat 
cum, sine and cum opposita PropriektU, 
respectively. w. s. *1. 

PROSCRITTO, IL.. see Ebnant. 

PROSE, see Sequence. 

PROSKE, Kabl (6. Grobing, Upper Silesia, 
Feb. 11, 1794 ; d. Dec. 20, 1861), editor of the 
celebrated collection of ancient church music 
called Musxca Divina (q.v.). His father was 
a wealthy land-owner at Grobing. Having 
studied medicine he made the campaign of 
1813-15 as an army surgeon, but bciiig com- 
pelled to retire by his health he took his degree 
as Doctor of Medicine at Halle, and settled 
as government physician at Oppeln in Upper 
Silesia. Here he suddenly became a religious 
enthusiast, a change to which his devotioo 






PROUT 


PRUME 


to church music doubtless contributed. On 
Apr. lly 1826, he was ordained priest by Bishop 
S^er at Ratisbon, where he became vicar- 
choral in 1827, and canon and Kapellmeister of 
the Cathedral in 1830. From this time, with 
the aid of his private fortune, he began his 
celebrated collection of church music, residing 
for long in Italy exploring the great MS. 
collections there, and scoring from the voice- 
parts many very beautiful but hitherto un- 
known works, and publishing them in a cheap, 
accurate and legible form as " Musica divina.* 
Each volume is preceded by introductory 
remarks, biographical and bibliographical. 
Proske died of angina pectoris, bequeathing 
his collection to the episcopal library of 
Ratisbon, of which it forms one of the chief 
ornaments. f. o. 

Bibi.. — KirckmmutikMaehn Jahrbueh, 1894 ; Bibliography with 
diary kept by Proeke while in Italy : K. Wbinmahk. X. Prwke, d» 
XMtaunUor dtr kUuHtehtn KinhtHmuttk, 1900. 

PROUT, Ebbnbzer, Mus.D., B.A. (6. Oundle, 
Northamptonshire, Mar. 1, 1836 ; d. Hackney, 
Dec. 6, 1909), earned considerable reputation as 
teacher, lecturer and theoretician. 

He graduated at London, 1854, studied the 
pianoforte under Charles Salaman, acted as 
organist at various chapels, and was at Union 
Chapel, Islington, in 1861-73. From 1861-86 
he taught the pianoforte at the Crystal Palace 
School of Art. In 1862 he gained the first 
prize of the Society of British Musicians for 
the best string quartet, and in 1866 their first 
prize for pianoforte quartet. From 1871-74 
he was editor of The Monthly Musical Record, 
and from that time was successively music 
critic of The Academy (1874-79) and The 
Athenceum (1879-89). He conducted the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association in 
1876-90, and was appointed professor of 
harmony and composition at the National 
Training School of Music in 1876. In 1879 he 
was given a similar post at the R.A.M., and in 
1884 at the G.S.M. 

His many compositions include cantatas, 
symphonies, organ concertos and chamber 
music. Of more importance are his theoretical 
works which have been received as standard 
text-books. They include a primer on Instru- 
mentation (1876); Harmony, its Theory and 
Practice (1889; twentieth edition, 1903); 
Counterpoint, Strict and Free (1890) ; Double 
Counterpoint and Canon (1891); Fugvs (1891) ; 
Fv>gal Analysis (1892), Musical Form (1893); 
Applied Forms (1896); The Orchestra (1897). 
Most, if not all, of these have gone though 
several editions. In 1894 Prout was elected 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, 
and received the honorary degree of Mus.D. 
from the university in the following year. 
His work as an editor should also be mentioned ; 
he provided Additionai. Acoompanimxnts 
[q.v.) for several of HandeTs oratorios (such as 


* Samson,* for the Leeds Festival of 1880), and 
in 1902 he brought out a new full score and 
vocal score of the ‘ Messiah,* and conducted a 
performance of the work, according to his own 
readings, given by the Royal Society of 
Musicians in the Queen’s Hall, Nov. 12, of the 
same year. (See an article in Mus. T., 1899, 
p. 256.) w. H. H., rev. 

PRUCKNER, Dionys (6. Munich, May 12, 
1834; d, Heidelberg, Dec. 1, 1896), was a 
pupil of F. Niest, and appeared as a pianist at 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus at the age of 17. He 
then studied under Liszt at Weimar until 1866, 
when he settled in Vienna, making concert- 
tours from there. In 1869 ho was appointed 
professor at the Stuttgart Conservatorium, 
and in 1864 received the title of court pianist. 
(Riemann.) 

PRUDENT, Emile Racine Gauthier 
(6. Angouleme, Apr. 3, 1817 ; d. Paris, 
May 13, 1863), pianist and composer, never 
knew his parents, but was adopted by a 
piano-tuner, who taught him a little music. 
He entered the Paris Conservatoire at 10, and 
obtained the first piano prize in 1833, and the 
second harmony prize in 1834. He had no 
patrons to push him, and his want of education 
not being supplied by natural facility he had 
a long struggle with the stem realities of life, 
but by dint of patience and perseverance he 
overcame all obstacles. His first performance 
in public was at a concert with Thalberg, wliose 
style he imitated, and the success of his fantasia 
on ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ’ (op. 8) established 
him with the public. He then made constant 
excursions in France, and occasional trips 
abroad, but his home continued to be in Paris, 
and there he composed and produced his new 
pieces. His compositions, about seventy in 
number, include a trio for PF., violin and 
violoncello; a concerto-symphonie ‘Les Trois 
R6ves * (op. 67) ; several brilliant and pleasing 
morceaux de genre, such as ‘ Les Bois,’ and 
’ La Danse des f^es ’ ; fantasias on opera- 
airs, or themes by classical composers ; trans- 
scriptions with and without variations, 
cleverly calculated to di^lay the virtuosity of 
a pianist ; and finally ‘ Etudes do genre,’ also 
intended to show off manual dexterity. Ho 
was a good teacher, and formed several dis- 
ringuished pupils. In England he was well 
known. He played a concerto in Bb of his 
own composition at the Philharmonic, May 1, 
1848; returned in 1862 and introduced his 
elegant morceau ‘ La Chasse,’ which he 
repeated at the New Philharmonic Concert, 
ifvmjd 1, 1863. o. c. 

PRUME, Fban<?ois Hubert (6. Stavolot 
near li^ge, June 3, 1816 ; d. there, July 14, 
1849), violinist. Having received his first 
instruction at Malm^dy, he entered in 1827 the 
newly opened Conservatoire at Li^ge, and in 
1830 that at Paris, where he studied for two 
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years under Habeneck. Returning to Lidge he | 
was appointed professor at the Con8erya> 
toire, although only 17 years of age. In 1839 
he began to travel, and visited with much 
success Germany, Russia and the Scandinavian 
countries, Prume was an elegant virtuoso. 
He is chiefly remembered as the composer of 
* La M^lancolie,* a sentimental pi^ce de salon, 
which for a time attained an extraordinary 
popularity. p. d. 

PRUMIER, (1) Antoine (6. Paris, July 2, 
1794 ; d. there, Jan. 20, 1868), learned the 
harp from his mother, and afterwards entered 
the Conservatoire, and obtained the second 
harmony prize in Catel’s class in 1812. After 
this, however, he was compelled by military 
law to enter the !^oole polyteohnique ; but in 
181? he gave up mathematics, re-entered the 
Conservatoire, and finished his studies in 
counterpoint under Eler. He then became 
harpist in the orchestra of the Italiens, and, 
on the death of Nadermann in 1835, professor 
of the harp at the Conservatoire. In the same 
year ho migrated to the Op4ra-Comique, but 
resigned his post in 1840 in favour of his son, 
the best of his pupils. Prumier composed and 
published about a hundred fantasias, rondeaux 
and airs with variations for the harp — all well 
written but now antiquated. He received the 
Legion of Honour in 1846, and was vice- 
president of the Association des Artistes 
Musiciens for seventeen years consecutively. 
He d’ed from the rupture of an aneurism at a 
committee meeting of the Conservatoire. He 
had retired on his pension the year before 
(1867), and been succeeded by Labarre, at 
whose death (Apr. 1870) the professorship 
devolved upon Prumier’s son 

(2) Ange Conrad Antoine (6. Paris, Jan. 6, 
1820 ; d. there, Apr. 3, 1884), laur^t in 1838. 
He was assistant professor of the harp at the 
Conservatoire, 1838-61, and professor, 1870-84. 
Like his father he wrote well for the harp, and 
was a skilled performer and a musician of 
taste. G. 0. 

PSALM. (1) For the musical recitation of 
the prose translation of the Psalms see articles 
Antiphon, Gregorian Tones, Inflexion, 
Psalmody, Rbsponsobial Psalmody, Chant 
and Chanting. 

(2) For the musical settings of metrical 
versions of the Psalms, see Hymn and Psalter. 

(3) The elaborate settings of entire psalms, 
whether for chorus alone, for solo voices, or 
for combinations of voices and instruments, are 
mentioned under the names of their composers. 

PSALMODY. There are three different 
types of Psalmody which have been in use in 
the Christian Church, and are broadly dis- 
tinguished from one another. The two most 
important classes, the Antiphonal and Respon- 
sorial Psalmody, will be found under Antiphon 
and Rbsponsobial Psalmody. The third. 


which is called Direct Psalmody {Psalmodia in 
directum, or Psalmus directanms), has never 
had the same vogue, and now only survives in 
a few positions. The fundamental distinc- 
tion between the three is as follows : Respon- 
Borial Psalmody is the alternation between the 
soloist and choir, Antiphonal Psalmody the 
alternation of two choirs, while the l!)irect 
Psalmody has no alternation at all, but simply 
goes straight forward. The last appears in 
simple shape in the Benedictine services, where 
still a psalm is sung in directum, that is, in un- 
broken chorus. The method of singing is of 
the simplest sort, being mere recitation with a 
slight inflexion, thus : 
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Do - ml - ae quid multipllcati auut qui trlbulaut me 


a LJ ^ " - ‘ — 





multi liisurguQt ad-ver-auin me. 


The same type of Psalmody is found in a 
more elaborate shape in the Tract sung in the 
Mass, for, like the antiphonal Responsorial 
Psalmody, this also varies in degree of omate- 
ness. 

The tones employed for the Psalms in con- 
junction with the Antiphon are simple. They 
are found in the Ambrosian music in a more 
primitive form than in the Gregorian, with a 
less definite tonality, and that absence of 
methodical arrangement which is character- 
istic of the Ambrosian music. The Gregorian 
tones have all been reduced to order. A tone 
corresponds with each of the eight modes; 
and its reciting note is the dominant of the 
mode. Each tone consists of tw'o members 
corresponding with the two halves of the psalm 
verse. According to the law already explained 
in the article Inflexion it has an intonation 
leading up to the reciting note, and a cadence 
called the mediation at the end of the first half, 
the reciting note is then resumed in the second 
half and leads to a final cadence called the 
ending. This is the fixed shape of all Gregorian 
tones; only in the case of the irregular or 
* peregrine ’ tone it is relinquished and the 
recitation takes place at a different pitch in the 
second half from that used in the first half. 
According to the strict Gregorian system the 
mediation of the first half of the tone is also 
fixed. It is only in debased plain-song that 
the clear distinction between the tones has been 
obliterated by the introduction of fancy 
mediations. Variety is secured by the final 
cadences, technically called the endings. These 
vary in number according to the different 
tones. They never have been uniform. The 
earliest documents show a certain amount of 
variety of use, and this variety survives. The 
larger number oi mediaeval endings, however, 
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were in unirersal ufie in the Middle Ages, and 
there was much more agreement than variety. 

A more elaborate form of tone was adopt^ 
for the gospel-canticles; the intonation and 
mediation, and to a certain extent even the 
reciting note, were decorated, while the ending 
remained the same as in the case of the ordin- 
ary psalms. The forms of tone in use for the 
antiphons at Mass, namely the Introit and 
CommunioD, were of a still more decorated 
character. Bach tone, therefore, exists in three 
forms, as a psalm tone, as a gospel-canticle 
tone, and as an introit tone. The Sarum form 
of the Gregorian tones is here subjoined. It is 
as good a representative as any of the best 
mediaeval tractions on the subject. 

First Mods. 


1 

Psalm-tones and endings. 

First. 

h- r~i 



I ~ ~ a ~ 1 

• • ■ a , 8 a 
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Dixit do-ml-uus do-ml-uo m«-o : m • <!• » dex-tzli me-i« 

, Second. Tliird, Poiirth. 



The Gospel-canticle tone. 
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Benedictua dominus de-us la-ra-el: quia visltavit. etc. 


The Introit-tone and endings. 

First. 




Beat! im-uut-cu-la-ti Id v4-a ; qui ambulant In lege do-uii-ni 
, Second. Third. Fourth. 


bat 








Bxcoim Modi. 
Psalm-tone and endings. 

First. 



Dixit do-mi-aoi do-uii-no me-o: a«-da a des-tria lae-ia 

Second. 


** ^ . • I 


Tiio Gospel-canticle tone. 



Benedlotua dominue de-US I>-ra- el; quia vUitarit, ete. 

The Introit-tone and ending. 






iiTBi ■ ■ 
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EjHQiiii" 

laiSiB 


Qaamfremuarantgentes: «t popuU. ..anati • aa-ai-a 


Third Modi. 

Psalm-tone and endings. 

First. 

f - - - a . , . - a ^ 
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Dixit do-ml-Dua do-mi-no me-o : 

aa-de a dex tris me-ls 

^ Second. Third. 

Fourth. 

h ns i - _ iJ na -a. \\^ n 

■ ■ naa n 
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Pift.h. Sixth. 



The Oospel-canticle tone. 
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Be • me - dlctus, etc. 




The Introit-tone and endings. 
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Can-ta - te do * mi • 

First. 




- ti • cum DO ■ 1 
Second. 






B-ta - te do-nl • no om-nia tor-ra 


Fourth Mode. 
Psalm-luue and endings. 

First. 





■hMOi 

MMMEWHHI 



Dixit dominua do-mi-no lue-o; 

ae-de a dax-trls me • is 

j Second. 

Third. 


Fourth. 
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Fifth. Sixth. Seventh. Eighth. Ninth. 








IMOi 

IMiCMil 

lihifJUil 

iManoaiii 

1— nai 






The Gospel -canticle tone. 


Be-ne-dic-tus doml-mia de - us li-ra - el r quia TisltaTlt, etc. 


The Introit-tone and endings. 


^ First. 
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Be - a - ti im-ma-ctt - la - ti in vl-a ■ qui am-bu-lanl 



in le - ge do • mi - nl 


Fifth Modi. 
Psalm-tone and endings. 

First. 


Dialt ds-sBi-uoa do-ml-no me-o t se-de a dextris me-ls 
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Sdoond. 


3: 


lii 


The Gospel-canticle tone is the same. 

The Introit-tone and endings. 


•a • vi, oou aan-txLU-dKc in e • tor-num 

First. _ 


in Jua . ti • tl • a tu • a li • ber • a ma 
Second. Third. 






Sixth Modb. 
Psalm-tone and ending. 


Dixit donilnua do-mi-no me-o ; ae-da a dez-tria ma-ia 

The Gospel-canticle tone is the same as the 
First Mode. 

The Introit-tone and ending. 


I 




-i-v- 


Do-iui-iii eat ter-ra at pla - nl • tu-do aiua. 

t -- . r- T-a - ■ — 


or • bia ter-ra-rum at u-nl-var - ai qui ha-bl-taut in a • o 

Seventh Modb. 

Psalm-tone and endinga. 

_ First. 


R= 


Dixit do-ml-nuB do-uii-no lua-o : aa-da a dax-tria ina-la 

Second. Third. Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth. 




Intonation for Oospel-canticlea. 

t 


Ba - no • dio - tua, ate. 


Introit-tone and endinga. 

First. 




Do-mi-nua . . .. az-ul-tattor-xa. ta-tan-tur... tii-au-laeuiul-taa. 

Second. Tliird. 






Eighth Modb. 
Psalm-tone and endinga. 
















The Gospel-canticle tone is like the Second 
Mode, a £dth higher. 


The Introit-tone and endings. 
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l>o-ml-uus r«K-ua-vit de-co-rem in du-tux wt . 
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First. 
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Mt do-ml-nua for - ti - tu • dl • nein < 

Second. 
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'IHE IKHEOULAR OB PeBEQRINB TONE. 
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Id exltn Israel da Egypto. douiua Jacob da populo barbaro 


These psalm-tones provide great variety of 
rhythm. The mediations are in some cases 
formed from a single accent (Modes II., V., 
VIII.), in others from a double accent (III. and 
VII.), while in Modes I. and VI. the inflexion 
is on the penultimate independently of accent. 
Still greater differences prevail in the endings, 
ranging from the single-note inflexion of IV. 6 
to the five-note inflexion of III. 6. They thus 
avoid rhythmically all the measured monotony 
of the Anglican chant as well as the wearisome 
recurrence of all closes in harmony. 

Besponsorial Psalmody in its simplest form 
has entirely disappeared. Psalms are no longer 
sung anywhere in the Western Church in the 
simple inflected monotone of a soloist with a 
brief interpolation on the part of the congrega- 
tion ; nor does anything survive to show exactly 
what musical form this primitive Psalmody 
had. It is probable that it was not unlike the 
litany. Responsorial Psalmody survives in its 
elaborated form in the Gradual at Mass and at 
the Office in the shape of a Respond alternating 
with one or more verses. There is no fixed 
tone for use with the verses in the case of 
the Gradual, but there is a fixed responsorial 
tone in each mode for use with the verses 
of the responds of the Office. These eight 
responsoriid verse -tones are here given in 
outline : 
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Tex Tone or the Hesfonu-Vekhe ik the Seveiul Modes. 

Fnat. 

12346 128 4 8 
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U]o-ri • * pa*tri «t ;(>11 • o et cpi • • ri - - tu • i aanet • • o. 

Per-to'da-tl a-ia quiapa>nuit la ta In con> apactullli - a . . rum ho - - ml • • . nom, 

Second. 

e 
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. Olor • • i-a pa-trl at >1 • 11 - o atapl • • rl - • tu • i aanet • • o. 

Peo - ca • • vlmua cum pai-rl-bua um • tria : In-lna * ta . . . ta • • tarn fa • • ol • • • mua. 

Third. 
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Glii • r»-a pa • trl tiJl-Xi - o 

Dum ar • go aasent . . . maium lu>da • o • rum 

1 

et epi - - ri - - tu • 1 aanrt - • o. 

ao-Bua repante... ve-nit au - per a • • • • oa. 

Fourth. 



Olo-rt-a pa-tri at / • 11 - o et apl • - ri - - tu - 1 aanet - - o. 

Vl • dena vi<dl ... ei • ua au - dl - t 1 et daa • oendl 11 • > be - • ra • ra e . . . . xim. 

Fifth. 
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Olo-ri • a pa-tn et • li • o 

In do - mi-no laudabitur a • iil-ma me • a 

. 

etapi ■ - ri • - tu • 1 aanet • - o 

au-di - ant manaue • ti at le • • ten • • tur. 

Sixth. 
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Olo-ri-a pa-trl et • U • o * et apl • • rl • • tu • 1 aanet • • o. 

Ulae-re • re mal mi • - ae-re-re me - 1 quo-nl - am in te ... a • • ni • ma me • • • a. 

Seventh. 
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Olo-rl-a pa • tri et /[-)i • o etapi - • rl - - tii - 1 aanet - . o. 

In prlu-ol • pi -0 fecit deua oe-luinet tar 'nun et cre-aTitiu e • • • a bo • • im - • > uem. 

Eighth. 
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Olo - ri-« pa - tri et /i - 11 • o et spl - - rl - • - tu - i unct - ■ o, 

Cou-aerva ma doniina ... in tm oou - fl > do : dix-i domlDo De - iw u*e - ua aa tu. 


They will be seen to consist of the same elements 
as were noted before in the Antiphonal psalm- 
tone ; each of them is double in character, has 
an intonation leading to the recitation, each in 
turn is closed by a mediation ; then in the 
second half the recitation is resumed (with or 
without a second intonation to lead into it), 
and the whole is closed by a final cadence. 
Here it is the final cadences that are the most 
fixed parts of the tone. They are pentesyllabic, 
that is to say, the last five principal syllables of 
each half of the verse are set to the five groups 
of the cadence. If there were small light 
lyllables too unimportant to be counted they 
we!re neglected in the reckoning and a small 
note (represented here with a white centre) was 
insert to accommodate them somewhere in 
the body of the cadence. If the psalm-verse is 


long the recitation itself may be a good deal 
decorated. If it is short the reciting note may 
altogether disappear. Similarly the intonation 
is expanded or contracted as occasion may 
demand. The Gloria Patri represents a con- 
tracted form of the psalm-verse, but side by 
side with it indications are given to show the em- 
ployment of the same melody to a longer text. 

It only remains to give here, by way of 
contrast, some of the Ambrosian Psalm Tones. 
They are more simple, and are notable for the 
absence of mediation. In the Gregorian system 
the mediation is an essential infiexion in the 
first half of the verse, corresponding with the 
ending in the second half. The archaic Am- 
brosian tones have no intonation, no mediation, 
and very simple endings, as the following 
examples show. 
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Dixit doiiiiiiua domino men: 

I 

aede a dextria ineia 
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Dixit . • . meo : xiMle a dttxiria luaia. 


Contrast those with the Gregorian forms given 
above. 

The Gregorian tones were adapted to the 
English Prayer Book by Mebbbckb {q.v.), and 
remained in use in some form down at least 
to the middle of the 18th century. Here, for 
example, is the First Tone 4th Ending, as given 
for Vonite on Sundays in Playford’s Introduc- 
tion to the Skill of Musick (first published 1654), 
nineteenth edition, 1730 : 
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In harmonised form they were the starting- 
point of the Anglican chant (see Chant) which 
practically superseded the old tones ; and they 
disappeared until they were revived by the 
Church movement in the middle of the 19th 
century (see Greoobian Tones). w. h. f. 

For Metrical Psalmody, see Psalter, the 
English Metrical, and Bourgeois. 

PSALTER, THE English Metrical, or para- 
phrastic rhyming translation of the Psalms and 
Evangelical Hymns, intended to be sung, dates 
from the third year of King Edward the Sixth, 
the year 1649 ; but if we may believe the 
accounts usually given of the subject, the 
practice of singing compositions of this nature 
in England is far older, having existed among 
the sympathisers with the new doctrines long 
before the Reformation ; it may even have had 
its beginnings among the followers of Wycliffe 
or Walter Lollard. With regard to this sup- 
position, one thing only is certain : Sternhold’s 
translations — the nucleus of the metrical Psalter 
which has come down to us — were not by any 
moans the first. Sir Thomas Wyat the elder 
had already translated the seven penitential 
Psalms, and the Earl of Surrey three others ; 
while about the same time Miles Coverdale, 
an eminent divine — ^formerly, like Luther, an 
Augustinian monk, and one of the earliest con- 
verts to the reformed doctrines, — ^brought out 
thirteen of the most popular Psalms, translated 
into English (two of them twice) in metrical 
form, apparently from the rhymed versions 
contained in the current German hymn-books 
published between 1524 and 1536. But the 
scope of the work was not confined to a few of 
the Psalms of David, as will be seen from the 
title : 


‘ Goostly psalmes and spliituall songes dzawen out 
of the holy Scripture, for the cCfoite and oonsolacyon 
of soch as loue to reloyce in God and his worde 
(Colophon). Imprynted by me Johan Gough. Cum 
priuilegio Regalj.’ No date (? 1589), 

the compositions being twenty-six in number. 
There are, among other hymns, three to the 
Holy Spirit, two of the Commandments, two of 
the Creed, two of the Paternoster; hymns of the 
Nativity and the Resurrection, the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis. The rest are for the most 
part sacred songs of the chorale type; but there 
is one office hymn — ‘ Christe qui lux es ’ — ^with 
its proper tune. Of the tunes, which accom- 
pany the words throughout — no Psalm or 
hymn being without a tune — ^it may be said 
generally that they were probably taken as 
they were found in the ‘Geistliche lieder* 
referred to above, attached to the hymns or 
Psalms selected for translation. Many have 
already been identified, and, judging from 
the entire similarity of style which is seen 
throughout the collection, it may be supposed 
that the rest will eventually reveal their deriva- 
tion from the same source. They are of course 
strictly modal. All the modes except the fifth 
and sixth are represented, both in their origina? 
and transposed positions. The first, fourth, 
twelfth and thirteenth each contribute five 
tunes ; the rest one or two each. The melodies 
are often exceedingly fine and striking, but 
from the nature of the metres employed, metres 
very different from those adopted for similar 
purposes in this country, few of them could be 
thought to have exercised any influence upon 
the English ideal of metrical music. The only 
copy of Coverdale’s work known to exist is 
in the Library of Queen’s College, Oxford. Its 
rarity, and also the fact that its methods were 
not to any apparent extent adopted in England, 
may be in part due to the circumstance of its 
suppression in 1539, the year, indeed, of its sup- 
posed publication, by order of King Henry VIII 

In 1649, the year in which Sternhold’s first 
small work was published, without tunes, there 
appeared a metrical translation of the Psalter 
complete, together with the Evangelical Hymns, 
and music set in four parts, of which the title 
is as follows : 

‘The Psalter of David nowely translated into 
Englysh metre in such sort that it maye the more 
decently, and wyth more delyte of the mynde, be 
read and songe of al men. Wherunto is added a 
note of four partes,* with other thynges, as shall 
appeare In the Epistle to the Eeadar. Translated 
and Imprinted by Robert Crowley in the yere of our 
Lorde MDXLIX the XX daye of September. And 
are to be sold in Eley rentes in Holboume. Cum 
privilegio ad Imprimendum solum.* * 

In the ‘ Epistle to the Readar ’ the music is 
described thus : 

1 * Note.' or * note of song,' waa, or rather bad been, the wnal 
deecrlption of moiiic aet to worda. At thia date it waa probably 
ot't'fashtoned. ainee ii>/teldom occurs again. In 1544 Cranmer. in 
his letter to Henry VlII. reacting his Litany, speaks of the whole 
of the mosle aometlaes as * the note,’ and sometlmee as * the song.* 

* A COOT of thla book la in the library of Braaenoae College. 
Oxford. Thanks are due to the College for permisaton to examine 
it. Another copy— differently set up— is in Christie MiUer’e 
library, BritweU, Buoka. 
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Geneva were all, except one or two, in double 
common measure ; and there are no foreign 
tunes of this date which will fit that peculiarly 
English metre. The true answer is probably 
to be found in Ravenscroft’s classified index of 
the tunes in his Psalter, published in 1621, 
where, imder the heading of * English tunes 
imitating the High Dutch, Italian, French and 
Netherlandish tunes,’ will be found almost all 
the original * church tunes ’ which remained 
in use in his day. According to this excellent 
authority, therefore, the ‘ church tunes,* as a 
whole, are English compositions. Further- 
more, considering that they appear for the 
first time in this volume, pubhshed at Geneva, 
three years after the emigration, it becomes 
exceedingly probable that they are imitations 
of those which the emigrants found in use at 
Geneva among the French Protestants, which 
were chiefly, if not entirely, the tunes com- 
posed by Bourgeois for the Psalter of Marot 
and B6sa. (See Bourgeois.) Some of the 
French tunes evidently at once became great 
favourites with the English Protestants. 
Already in this volume we find a most interest- 
ing attempt to adapt the famous French tune 
now known as the Old Hundredth to the 
double common measure. It is set to the 3rd 
Psalm. Here the first line is note for note the 
same as in the French tune : the difference 
begins with the difference of metre in the second 
line. We find further that as the translation 
of the Psalter proceeded towards completion, 
Keith and Whittingham, residents in Geneva, 
rendered some of the later Psalms into special 
metres, and retranslated others — among them 
the 100th, in order to provide for the adoption 
of the most admired French tunes intact : these 
will be mentioned in detail, so far as they have 
been as yet identified, later on. The question 
of authorship is of secondary interest. There 
were at this time, no doubt, many English 
musicians capable of composing them, among 
the organists or singing men in the cathedrals 
and Chapel Royal, who are known to have 
entered almost as warmly as the clergy into 
the religious discussions of the time, and of 
whom many took refuge at Geneva along with 
the clergy. Immediately upon the death of 
Mary, in 1558, in which year a second edition 
appeared,^ this work found its way to England. 
The tunes at once became popular, and a strong 
and general demand was made for liberty to 
sing them in the churches. In the following 
year permission was given, in the 49th section 
of the injunctions for the guidance of the clergy, 
where, after commanding that the former order 
of service (Edward’s) be preserved, Elizabeth 
adds : 

* And yet nevertheless, for the comfortinff of such as 
delight In music, it may be permitted, that in the 
beginning or in the end of Common Prayer, either at 


i The diioovery of r copy of the Moond edition wm deeeribed la 
Tht Time*. Sept. IS, 1902. 


morning or evening, there may be sung an hymn, or 
such like song, to the praise of Almighty Ood, in the 
best melody and music that may be conveniently 
devised, having respect that the sentence of the hymn 
may be understood and perceived.* 

This permission, and the immediate advantage 
that was taken of it, no doubt did much to 
increase the popular tkste for Psalm-singing, 
and to hasten the completion of the Psalter. 
For in the course of the next year, 1560, a new 
edition appeared, in which the number of Psalms 
is raised to 64, with the following title : 

* Psalmes of David in Englishe Metre, by Thomas 
Stemeholde and others : conferred with tlie Ebrue, 
and in certeine places corrected, as the sense of the 
Prophete required : and the Note Joyned withall. 
Very mete to be used of all sorts of people privately 
for their godly solace & comforL laying aparte all un> 
godly songes & ballades, which tende only to the 
nourishing of vice, and corrupting of youth. Newly 
set toarth and allowed, according to the Quenes 
Maiesties Inlunctions. 1560.* ■ 

The same title, practically word for word, 
appears in the English edition of 1561, the only 
known copy of which is in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, where it is bound up 
together with a Bible of 1563. It bears Day’s 
name as printer and the date. It contains, 
moreover, an Introduction to learn to sing, a 
feature hitherto unknown in Stemhold, but not 
unfrequently occurring afterwards. Although 
no mention is made of them in the title, the 
edition of 1660 includes metrical versions of 
three of the Evangelical Hymns, the ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, 
The practice of repeating the tunes begins here, 
for though the number of Psalms has been in- 
creased, the number of tunes has diminished. 
There are only forty-two, of which twenty-four 
have been taken on from the previous edition ; 
the rest are new. Among the new tunes will 
be found six adopted from the French Psalter, 
in the manner described above. They are as 
follows : the tunes to the French 60th, 121st, 
124th, 127th, 129th and 130th have been sot 
to the same Psalms in the English version ; the 
French 107th has been compressed to suit the 
English 120th. The tune for the metrical 
commandments is the same in both versions. 

Twenty-three more translations were added 
in another edition brought out in 1561 at 
Geneva : * 


* Foure score and seven Psalmes of David in English 
Mitre, by Thomas Stemeholde and others : conferred 
with the Hebrew^ and in certeine places corrected, as 
the sense of the Prophet requlreth. Whereunto are 
added the Songe of Simeon, the then commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 1661.* 

From the ‘ Forme of Prayers,’ etc., bound up 
with it, we gather that it was * printed at Geneva 
by Zaoharie Durand. ’ The number of tunes had 
now been largely increased, and raised to a point 
beyond which we shall find it scarcely advanced 
for many years afterwards. The exact number 


■ A oepy, wttbont uune of plROo or printw, and Imperfeoi at th« 
rad, !• In ilie Ubrur of Chriii Ohordh, Oxford. 

I Tbe onlqiM copy of tlds book If la tb« Library of St. PwT 
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is sixty-two; of which twenty-four had ap- 
peared in both previous editions, fourteen in the 
edition of 1560 only and two in the edition of 
1556 only. The rest were new. Among the 
new tunes will again be found several JVench 
importations. The tunes for the English 50th 
and 104th are the French tunes for the same 
Psalms. The 100th is the French 134th from 
Claudin le Jeune’s collection, Leyden, 1633, 




the 113th is the French 36th, the 122nd the 
French 3rd, the 125th the French 21st, the 
126th the French 90th. Thus far there is no 
sign of any other direct influence. The im- 
ported tunes, so far as can be discovered, are all 
French ; and the rest are English imitations in 
the same style. ^ 

Before we enter upon the year 1562, which 
saw the completion of Sternhold’s version, it is 
necessary that some account should be given 
of another Psalter, evidently intended for the 
public, which had been in preparation for some 
little time, and actually printed in 1567 or 
1568 according to John Daye’s license granted 
by the Stationers* Company, but which was 
never issued — the Psalter of Archbishop 
Parker. The title is as follows : 

‘ The whole Psalter translated into English metre, 
which contayneth an hundreth and fifty psalmes. 
Imprinted at London by John Daye, dwelling over 
Aldersgato beneath S. Martyn's. Cum gratid et 
privilegio Eegiae maiestatis, per decennium.' 

The privilege sufficiently proves the intention 
to pubbsh. It seems at first sight curious, 
that while it has been necessary to speak of the 
copies of published works hitherto referred to as 

1 The Imported ttinee eometlmee underwent a ellght alteration, 
neoeeattated by the frequency of the feminine rhymes In the French 
▼errion. By ihii method a new oharaoter was often given to the 


unique, it should be possible to say of this, which 
was never given to the public, that at least eight 
examples are in existence. The reason, however, 
is no doubt to be found in the fact that the few 
copies struck off as specimens were distributed 
to select persons, and so, finding their way at 
once into careful hands, were the better pre- 
served. The existing copies, so far as they 
have been compared, correspond exactly ; and 
show that the work was complete, lacking 
nothing except the date, for which a blank 
space was left at the foot of the title-page. 
The verse of this translation, which is in various 
metres, is in every way far superior to that of 
Sternhold’s ; but, though the author has evi- 
dently aimed at the simplicity and directness 
of his original, he is frequently obscure. The 
suppression of the work, however, was probably 
not due to any considerations of this kind, but 
either to the enormous popularity of Stemhold’s 
version, which was every day becoming more 
manifest, or, as it has been sometimes supposed, 
to a change in the author’s opinion as to the 
desirability of psalm-singing. In any case, it 
is much to be regretted, since it involved the 
suppression of nine tunes specially composed 
by Tallis, in a style peculiar to himself, which, 
if the work had been published, would at all 
events have once more established the standard 
of an English tune in four parts, broad, simple 
and effective, and suitable for congregational 
use ; and, from the technical point of view, 
finer than anything of the kind that has been 
done since. Whether it would have prevailed 
or not, it is impossible to say. We have seen 
how, in the case of Tye, the influence of Geneva 
triumphed over the beauty of his music ; and 
that influence had become stronger in the 
interval. On the other hand, the tendency to 
florid descant, so hateful to the reformers, was 
absent from the work of Tallis. The composi- 
tions in this book are printed, in the manner 
then customary, in separate parts, all four 
being visible at once. They are in nearly plain 
counterpoint ; the final close is sometimes 
slightly elaborated, but generally the effect — 
which is one of great richness, solemn or sweet 
according to the nature of the particular scale — 
is obtained by very simple means. Eight of 
the tunes are in the first eight modes, and are 
intended for the Psalms ; the ninth, in Mode 
XIII., is supplementary, and is set to a transla- 
tion of Voni Creator, Two of them have been 
revived, and are now well known. One appears 
in our hymnals as ‘ Tallis,* and is the supple 
mentary tune in Mode XIII. ; the other, 
generally set to Bishop Ken’s evening hymn, 
and known as ‘ Canon,* is the tune in Mode 
VIII. With regard to the latter, it should be 
mentioned that in the original it is twice as 
long as in the modem form, every section being 
repeated before proceeding to the next. With 
this exception the melodies appear as they were 
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writte& ; but» as regards the three other parts, 
only such fragments have been retained as have 
happened to suit the taste or convenience of 
compilers. In the original, too, the tenor leads 
in the canon ; this is reversed in the modem 
arrangement. The tune in Mode I., given as 
No. 78 in The English Hymnal (1906), trans- 
posed a third higher, is in a more severe and 
solemn strain than the two just mentioned. 
The treatment of the sixth — ^natural in the 
first half of the tune and flat in the latter 
half — ^is in the finest manner of Dorian har- 
mony. The instruction with regard to the 
tunes is as follows : 

* The tenor of these partes be for the people when 
they will syng alone, the other parts, put for greater 
queers, or such as will syng or play them prlvatlye.* 

The method of fitting the Psalms to appro- 
priate tunes is very simple. At the head of 
each Psalm stands an accent — ^grave, acute or 
circumflex — vindicating its nature as sad, joyful 
or indifferent, according to the author’s notion : 
the tunes bear corresponding accents. The 
work is divided into three parts, each containing 
fifty Psalms ; and since it is only in the third 
part that these accents appear (together with 
a rather ingenious system of red and black 
brackets, showing the rhyming structure of the 
verse), we may perhaps conclude that the work 
was not all printed at once, and that it was only 
towards the end — ^possibly after the promulga- 
tion of Elizabeth’s injunctions — that it was 
thought desirable to have tunes composed. 

The first complete edition of the Stemhold 
and Hopkins version, containing the whole 
Psalms, the Evangelical Hymns and the 
Spiritual Songs, was published in 1662.^ The 
second edition followed in 1563 and the third 
in 1564 ; the title is as follows : 

* The whole booke of Psalms collected into Englysh 
Meter, by T. Rtemhold, 1. Hopkins, and others, con- 
ferred with the Ebrue, with apt notes to singe them 
withal. Faithfully perused and alowed according to 
thorder appointed in the Qnecnc’s maiestie’a Iniunc- 
tiona. . . . Imprinted at London by John Day 
dwelling over Aidersgate. . . . 1562.* 

The number of tunes in this edition is sixty- 
five, including a few duplicates ; of which ten 
had appeared in all the previous editions, nine 
in the editions of 1560 and 1561 only, seven 
in the edition of 1561 only, and four in the 
edition of 1560 only. The rest were new. It 
will have been observed that a considerable 
rearrangement of the tunes had hitherto taken 
place in every new edition ; the tunes which 
were taken on from previous editions generally 
remained attached to the same Psalms as before, 
but the number of new tunes, as well as of 
those omitted, was always large. Now, how- 
ever, the compilers rested content ; and hence- 
forward, notwithstanding that a new edition 
was published almost yearly, the changes were 
so gradual that it will only be necessary to take 
note of them at intervals. The tunes are 

1 A aopsr k In tlw John BykodB Llbnury lUodMikr. 


printed without bars, and in notes of unequa 
length. Semibreves and minims are both used, 
but in what seems at first sight so unsystematic 
a way — since they do not correspond with the 
accents of the verse — ^that few of the tunes, 
as they stand, could be divided into equal sec- 
tions ; and some could not be made to submit 
to any time-signature whatever. In this 
respect they resemble the older ecclesiastical 
melodies. The idea of imitation, however, was 
probably far from the composer’s mind, and the 
object of his irregularity was no doubt variety 
of effect ; the destruction of the monotonous 
swing of the alternate eight and six with 
accents constantly recurring in similar posi- 
tions. To the eye the tunes appear somewhat 
confused ; but upon trial it will be found that 
the long and short notes have been adjusted 
with great care, and, taking a whole tune 
together, with a fine sense of rhythmical 
balance. The modes in which these composi- 
tions are written are such as we should expect 
to meet with in works of a popular, as opposed 
to an ecclesiastical, character. The great 
majority of the tunes will be found to be in 
the modes which have since become our major 
and minor scales. The exact numbers are as 
follows : twenty-eight are in Modes XIII. and 
XIV., twenty- three in Modes IX. and X., twelve 
in Modes I. and II., one in Mode VII., and one 
in Mode VIII. All these modes, except the 
last two, are used both in their original and 
transposed positions. 

A knowledge of music was at this time so 
general that the number of persons able to sing 
or play these tunes at sight was probably very 
considerable. Nevertheless, as in the edition 
of 1560, so also in 1561, 1562, 1564 and again 
in 1577 and 1581, there was published An 
Introduction to Learn to Sing^ consisting of the 
scale and a few elementary rules, for the benefit 
of the ignorant. The edition of 1607 contained 
a more elaborate system of rules, and * like, 
those of 1570, 1673, 1683, 1684, 1688, 1690,’ 
had the sol-fa joined to every note of the tunes 
throughout the book. 

For competent musicians, a four-part setting 
of the ‘ church tunes ’ was also provided by the 
same publisher : 

‘ The whole psalmes in foure partes, which may 
be song to al muslcall instrumentes, set forth for the 
encrease of vertue, and abollshyng of other vayne 
and triflyns ballades. Imprinted at London by John 
Day, dwelling over Aidersgate, beneath Saynt Mar- 
tyns. Cum gratia et privilegio Begiae Maiestatis, per 
septennium. 1563.’ * 

Notwithstanding this title, only the first 
verse of each Psalm is given ; enough to accom- 
pany the notes once, and no more : it is there- 
fore only a companion to Stemhold ; not, like 
almost all subsequent works of the kind, a 
substitute. But in other respects it was de- 
signed on a much larger scale than anything 

> AMoond edltton wu publkhad In 1686. 
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that appeared afterwards. It is in four 
volumes, one for each voice. Every oomposi* 
tion, long or short, occupies a page ; and at 
the head of each stands one of the fine pic- 
torial initial letters which appear in all Day's 
best books about this time. But it is as 
regards the quantity of the music that it goes 
furthest beyond all other collections of the same 
kind. The composers of subsequent Psalters 
thought it quite sufficient, as a rule, to furnish 
each of the sixty-five ‘church tunes’ with 
a single setting ; but here, not only has each 
been set, but frequently two and sometimes 
three and four composers have contributed 
settings of the same tune ; and as if this were 
not enough, they have increased the work by as 
many as thirty tunes, not to be found in Stem- 
hold, and for the most part probably original. 
The total result of their labours is a collection 
of 141 compositions, of which four are by N. 
Southorton, eleven by R. Brimle, seventeen by 
J. Hake, twenty-seven by T. Causton and 
eighty-one by W. Parsons. It is worthy of 
remark that while all the contemporary 
musicians of the first rank had already been 
employed upon contributions to the liturgical 
service — ^not only by way of MSS., but also in 
the printed work, ‘ Certayne notes,* etc., issued 
by Day in 1560 — ^the composers to whom the 
publisher had recourse for this undertaking are 
all, except one, otherwise unknown.^ Nor is 
their music, though generally respectable and 
sometimes excellent, of a kind that requires 
any detailed description : it will be sufficient 
to mention a few of its most noticeable char- 
acteristics, interesting chiefly from the insight 
they afford into the practice of the average 
proficient at this period. The character of 
these compositions in most cases is much the 
same as that of the simple settings of the 
French Psalter* by Goudimel and Claude le 
Jeune, the parts usually moving together, and 
the tenor taking the tune. The method of 
Causton, however, differs in some respects from 
that of his associates : he is evidently a 
follower of Tye, showing the same tendency 
towards florid counterpoint, and often indeed 
using the same figures. He is, as might be 
expected, very much Tye’s inferior in invention, 
and, moreover, still retains some of the ob- 
jectionable collisions, inherited by the school of 
this period from the earlier descant, which 
Tye had refused to accept.* Brimle offends in 
the same way, but to a far greater extent: 
indeed, unless he has been cruelly used by the 
printer, he is sometimes unintelligible. In one 
of his compositions, for instance, having to 
accommodate his accompanying voices to a 

> Cauaton a gentleman of tlie Cbapel Royal, had been a contri- 
butor to ' Certame notes.' 

> Concerning those oompoeed by Franc for the Psalter of 188&, 
see Vol. II. p, 292. 

* He frequently converts passing discords Into discords of per- 
oussion, by repeating the bass note : and his ear, It seems, could 
tolerate the prepared ninth at the dlstaiMie of a Moond, whan It 
occurred between inner parts. 

VOL. IV 


difficult close in the melody, he has written as 
follows * : 



The difficulty arising from the progression of 
the melody in this passage was one that often 
presented itself during the process of setting 
the earliest versions of the ‘ church tunes.* It 
arose whenever the melody, in closing, passed 
by the interval of a whole tone from the 
seventh of the scale to the final. When this 
happened, the final cadence of the mode was 
of course impossible, and some sort of expedient 
became necessary. Since, however, no sub- 
stitute for the proper close could be really 
satisfactory — because, no matter how cleverly 
it might be treated, the result must necessarily 
be ambiguous — in all such cases the melody 
was sooner or later altered. As these expedi- 


ents do not occur in subsequent Psalters, two 
other specimens are here given of a more 
rational kind than the one quoted above. 



« Thla pansage, however, will preoent Dothiug extreordlnaiw to 
those who ma^ happeu to have exaulued the examples, taken from 
Rlsby, rigott and others, In Morley's Floine and EaH« IntrodueiioH 
to PraetleaU Mustek. B'rom those exam] ties It appears that the 
laws which govern the treatment of discords were not at all generally 
understood by English musicians, even as late as the beginning (V 
Henry the Eighth’s reign it is quite evident that discords (not 
liassing) were not only constantly taken unprepared, but, what IT 
more strann, the di.->cordant note was absolutely free in Its pro- 
mssion. ft might either rise or fall at pleasure ; It might past, 
by skip or by degree, either to concord or discord ; or It mlgb^ 
remain to become the preparation of a suspended discord. And 
this was the practice of musicians of whom Biorley says that ' they 
were skilful men for the time wherein they lived.’ 

i In East's Psalter the tunc of No 1 has already been altered, Is 
order to make a true final close possible, in the manner shown below. 
The tune containing No. 2 does not occur again, but here also an 
equally simple alteration brings about the desired result. 
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Both Parsons^ and Hake appear to have been 
excellent musicians. The style of the former is 
somewhat severe, sometimes even harsh, but 
always strong and solid. In the latter we find 
more sweetness ; and it is characteristic of him 
that, more frequently than the others, he mak^ 
use of the soft harmony of the imperfect triad in 
its first inversion. It should be mentioned that 
of the seventeen tunes set by him in this collec- 
tion, seven were ‘ church tunes,’ and ten had 
previously appeared in Crespin’s edition of 
Stemhold, and had afterwards been dropped. 
His additions, therefore, were none of them 
original. One other point remains to be noticed. 
Modulation, in these settings, is extremely rare ; 
and often, when it would seem — to modem ears 
at least — to be irresistibly suggested by the 
progression of the melody, the apparent in- 
genuity with which it has been avoided is very 
curious. In the tune given to the 22nd Psalm, 
for instance, which is in Mode XIII. (final, C), 
the second half begins with a phrase which ob- 
viously suggests a modulation to the dominant : 



but which haa been treated by Parsons as 
follows : * 



The importance of this Psalter, at once the 
first and the most liberal of its kind, entitles it 
to a complete example of its workmanship. 
The tune chosen is that to the 137th Psalm, an 
excellent specimen of the English imitations of 
the French melodies, and interesting also as 
being one of the two tunes which, appearing 
among the first printed — ^in Crespin’s edition of 


> W. Panons must not be confounded urith B. Fe^rsons, a -well- 
known composer of this period. J. Hake may possibly hare been the 
‘ Hr. Hake,’ a elnglng man of Windsor, whose name was naentioned 
by Testwoode in one of the scoffing speeches for which he -wm aftei^ 
wards tried (with Merbecke and another) and executed. 

I Nothing is more interesting than to trace the progress of m 
passage of this kind through subsequent Psalters, and to noUoe 
how surely, sooner or later, the modulation comes : 


Hook XIII. Transposed. 

W. CoBBOLD (Este’s Psalter, 1582). 



Stemhold—are in use at this day. It was et\ 
dently a favourite with Parsons, who has set it 
three times ; twice placing it in the tenor, and 
onod in the upper voice. The latter setting is 
the one here given • ; 

Moos XIV. Transposed. 



brannce of 81 . on, tbs tsarsa for grief burst out : 








We hanged onr barpss and in > stra • ments, the 





At the end of the book are to be found a few 
miscellaneous compositions, some in metre and 
some in prose, probably not specially intended 
for this work, but adopted into it. Some of 
these are by the musicians employed upon the 
Psalter ; but there are also two by Tallis, and 
one each by Shephard and Edwards. 

The ample supply of four-part settings con- 
tained in Day’s great collection seems to have so 
far satisfied the public craving that during the 
next sixteen years no other publication of the 

• It mart be oonfemed that the tune la more beautiful without 
Ita aetting. Paraona haa not only avoided every kind of modulation, 
but haa even refuaed olosea trblch the ear deiirea. and whloh he 
might have taken without having recourse to ehromatie netM. If 
remained for later mualdana to Iwtnc out the beauty of the maladf 
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same kind was attempted. Nor had the work 
which appeared at the end of that period been 
composed with any kind of desire to rival or 
suoceed the existing one ; it had, in fact, never 
been intended for the public, and was brought 
out without the permission, or even the know- 
ledge, of its author. Its title was as follows : 

' The Psalmes of David in English meter with notes 
uf foure partes set unto them by Gulllelmo Daman, 
for John Bull, to the use of the godly Christians for 
recreatyng themselves, instedo of fond and unseeniely 
Ballades. Anno 1579 at London Printed by John 
Daye. Cum privilegio.' 

The circumstances of this publication, as they 
were afterwards related, were shortly these. It 
was Damon's custom, on the occasion of each of 
his visits to his friend, John Bull, to compose, 
and leave behind him, a four-part setting of 
some one of the ‘church tunes’; and these, when 
the collection was complete. Bull gave to the 
printer, without asking the author’s consent. 
The preface, by one Edward Hake, is a kind of 
apology, partly for the conduct of the above- 
mentioned John Bull, ‘ citizen and goldsmith of 
London,’ and partly for the settings themselves, 
of which he says that they were ‘ by peece 
meale gotten and gathered together from the 
fertile soyle of his honest frend Guilielmo Da- 
mon one of her Maiesties Musitions,’ who ‘ never 
meant them to the use of any learned and 
cunnyng Musition, but altogether respected the 
pleasuryng of his private frend.’ The settings 
— one only to each tune — are very much of the 
kind that might be expected from the circum- 
stances. They are in plain counterpoint, with 
the tune in the tenor ; evidently the work of a 
competent musician, but without special merit. 
The book contains fourteen tunes not to be 
found in Day, and among these are the first of 
those single common measure tunes which later 
quite took the place in popular favour of all 
but a few of the older double kind. They had 
not as yet been named, but they were after- 
wards known as Cambridge, Oxford, Canter- 
bury and Southwell. Two of the ‘ church tunes * 
have been dropped ; and it should also be re- 
marked that in many tunes the value of the 
notes has been altered, the alteration being, in 
all cases, the substitution of a minim for a 
semibreve. 

Warton mentions a small publication, * VIT 
Steppes to heauen, alias the vij [penitential] 
Psalmes reduced into meter by Will Hunnys,’ ^ 
which he says was brought out by Henry Den- 
ham in 1581 ; and ‘ Seuen sobs of a sorrowfull 
soule for sinne,’ published in 1585, was, accord- 
ing to the same authority, a second edition 
of the same work with a new title. The later 
edition contains seven tunes in double common 
measure, in the style of the ‘church tunes,’ 
exceedingly well written, and quite up to the 
average merit of their models. Burney and 

1 B.1L wdBodl. 


Lowndes both mention a collection of settings 
with the following title : 

*Musicke of six and five parts made upon the 
common tunes used in singing of the Psalmes by 
John Cosyn, London by Jolm Wolfe, 15B5.* 

Another work, called by Canon Havergal the 
* Psalter of Henrie Denham,’ * is said to have 
been published in 1588. 

Damon seems to have been considerably an- 
noyed to find that compositions which he thought 
good enough for Bull, had been by Bull thought 
good enough for the public ; and, as a protest 
against the injustice done to his reputation, 
began, and lived long enough to finish, two 
other separate and complete settings of the 
‘ church tunes,’ in motet fashion ; the tunes in 
the first being in the tenor, and in the second 
in the upper voice. They were brought out 
after his death by a friend, one WiUiam Swayne, 
from whose preface we learn the particulars of 
the publication of 1 579. The titles are as follows: 

1. * The former booko of the Musicke of M. William 
Damon late one of her maiesties Musitions : contein- 
ing all the tunes of David’s Psalmes, as they are 
ordinarily soiing in the t’hurch : most excellently by 
film composed into 4 parts. In which sett the Tenor 
singeth the Church tune. Published for the recrea- 
tion of such as delight In Musicke ; by W. Swayne 
Gent. Printed by T. Este, the assign^ of W. Byrd. 
1591.’ 

2. ‘ The second Booke of the Musicke of M. William 
Damon, late one of her maiesties Musitions ; con- 
teinlng all the tunes of David’s Psalmes, as they are 
ordinarily soung in the Cliurch ; most excellently by 
him composed into 4 parts. In which Sett the 
liighest part singeth the Church tune. Published 
for the recreation of such as delight in Musicke : By 
W. Swayne, Gent. Printed by T. Este, the ai^sign^ 
of W. Byrd, 1591.’ 

In both these works the compositions are in 
the same rather ornate stylo ; points of imita- 
tion are frequently taken upon the plain-song, 
the parts from time to time resting, in the usuid 
manner of the motet. Their whole aim is, in 
fact, more ambitious than that of any other 
setting of the ‘ church tunes.’ Fourteen of the 
original tunes have been dropped, and five added 
— among them the tune afterwards known as 
Windsor or Eton. (See Windsob Titne.) 

East (Este), the publisher of these two works, 
must have been at the same time engaged upon 
the preparation of his own famous Psalter, foi* 
in the course of the next year it was brought out, 
with the following title : 

* The whole booke of psalmes : with their wonted 
Tunes, as they are song in (Jiiurches, composed into 
foure parts : All which are so placed that foure may 
sing ech one a seueral part in this booke. Wherein the 
Church tunes are carelully corrected, and thereunto 
added other short tunes usually song in London, and 
other places of this Bealme. With a table in the end 
of the booke of such tunes as are newly added^with 
the number of ech Psalme placed to the said Tune. 
Compiled by sondry avthors who haue so laboured 
herein, that the vnskilfull with small practice may 
attaine to sing that part which is fittest for their 
voice. Imprinted at London by Thomas Est, the 
assign^ of William Byrd : dwelling in Aldersgate 
streete at the signe of the Black Horse and are there 
to be sold. 1.592.’ • 

> This and the above were not examined bv the vrlter. 

t A aeoond edition was published in 1694, and a thlid In 1604. 
The wwk WM reprinted by the Uusloal A&Uqvailaa Society in 1844. 
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It seems to have been part of East’s plan to 
ignore his predecessor. He has dropped nine of 
the tunes which were new in Daman’s Psalters, 
and the hve which he has taken on appear in his 
‘ Note of tunes newly added in this booke.* 
Four of these five were those afterwards known 
as Cambridge, Oxford, Canterbury and Wind- 
sor, and the first three must already have be- 
come great favourites with the public, smce 
Cambridge has been rei)eated thirty-one times, 
Oxford twenty -six times, and Canterbury 
thirty-three times. The repetition, therefore, 
is now on a new principle : the older custom | 
Was to repeat almost every tune once or twice, 
but in this Psalter the repetition is confined al- 
most entirely to these throe tunes. Four really 
new tunes, ^ in single common measure, have 
been adde(L To three of these, names, for the 
first time, are given ; they are ‘ Glassenburie,’ 

‘ Kentish * (afterwards Rochester) and * Ches- 
shire.’ The other, though not named as yet, 
afterwards became Winchester. 

For the four-part settings East engaged ten 
composers, * being such,’ he says in his preface, 

* as 1 know to be expert in the Arte and suffi- 
cient to answers such curious carping Musitions, 
whose skill hath not been employed to the 
furthering of this work.’ This is no empty 
boast : seventeen of the settings are by John 
Farmer ; twelve by George E^bye ; ten by 
Richard Allison ; nine by Giles Famaby ; seven 
by Edward Blancks ; five by John Douland ; 
five by William Cobbold; four by Edmund 
Hooper ; three by Edward Johnson, and one by 
Michael Cavendish. It will be observed that 
though most of these composers are eminent as 
madrigalists, none of them, except Hooper, and 
perhaps Johnson, are known as experts in the 
ecclesiastical style : a certain interest therefore 
belongs to their settings of plain-song ; a kind 
of composition which they have nowhere at- 
tempted except in this work.^ The method of 
treatment is very varied : in some cases the 
counterpoint is perfectly plain ; in others plain 
is mixed with florid ; whUe in others again the 
florid prevails throughout. In the plain set- 
tings no great advance upon the best of those in 
Day’s Psalter will be observed. Indeed, in one 
respect — the melodious progression of the 
voices — ^advance was scarcely possible ; since 
equality of interest in the parts had been, from 
the very beginning, the fundamental principle 
of composition. What advance there is will be 
found to be in the direction of harmony. The 
ear is gratified more often than before by a 
harmonic progression appropriate to the pro- 
gression of the tune. Modulation in the closes, 
therefore, becomes more frequent ; and in some 
cases, for special reasons, a partial modulation 
is even introduced in the middle of a section. In 

> Faniwr Iwd publlahed, ia the prerioui yew, forty eaaoiu, two 
to one, upon one plntn-eoag. These, bowever, were only ooatrn- 
noBtal exerdeee. 


all styles, a close containing the prepared fourth, 
either struck or suspended, and accompanied by 
the fifth, is the most usual termination ; but 
the penultimate harmony is also sometimes 
preceded by the sixth and fifth together upon 
the fourth of the scale. The plain style has b^n 
more often, and more successfully, treated by 
Blancks than by any of the others. He contrives 
alwa3rB to unite solid and reasonable harmony 
with freedom of movement and melody in the 
parts ; indeed, the melody of his upper voice is 
often so good that it might be sung as a tune by 
itself. But by far the greater number of the 
settings in this work are in the mixed style, in 
which the figuration introduced consists chiefly 
of suspended concords (discords being still re- 
served for the closes), passing notes, and short 
points of imitation between two of the parts at 
the beginning of the section. It is difficult to 
say who is most excellent in this manner. 
Farmer’s skill in contriving the short points of 
imitation is remarkable, but one must also 
admire the richness of Hooper’s harmony, 
Allison’s smoothness, and the ingenuity and 
resource shown by Cobbold and Kirbye. The 
last two, also, are undoubtedly the most success- 
ful in dealing with the more ilorid style, which, 
in fact, and perhaps for this reason, they have 
attempted more often than any of their associ- 
ates. They have produced several compositions 
of great beauty, in which most of the devices of 
counterpoint have been introduced, though 
without ostentation or apparent effort. 

Farnaby and Johnson were perhaps not in- 
cluded in the original scheme of the work, since 
they do not apj>oar till late, Johnson’s first 
setting being Ps. ciii. and Farnaby’s Ps. 
cxix. They need special, but not favourable, 
mention; because, although their compositions 
are thoroughly able, and often beautiful — John- 
son’s especially so — it is they who make it 
impossible to point to East’s Psalter as a model 
throughout of pure writing. The art of com- 
posing for concerted voices in the strict diatonic 
style had reached, about the year 1580, prob- 
ably the highest point of excellence it was 
capable of. Any change must have been for 
the worse, and it is in Johnson and Famaby 
that we here see the change beginning.* 

t Jolmaon (Pi. cxl.) haa taken the fourth unprepared In a ofaord 
of tbe 0>4, and the imperfect triad with the root in the haw. 
Famaby ao frequently abandona the old practice of making all the 
notes upon one Ryllable conjunct, that one inuat suppose be actually 
ptefertM tbe leap In such cases. The following varianta of a well* 
known cadence, also, have a kind of Interest, since it is dlRicult to 
see bow they could lor a moment have borne oompailsoa wttb theii 
original: 


. G. Farkabt. 

S. JOBXSOK. 

1 

J J 1 





Johnson, though sometimsa lioentlona, wae also sometimaB area 
I prudish In taking the aixtb and fifth iqpo& the fourth of the 
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There is, however, one Psalter which can be 
said to show the pure Elizabethan counterpoint 
in perfection throughout. It is entirely the 
work of one man, Richard Allison, already men« 
tioned as one of East’s contributors, who pub- 
lished it in 1599, with the following title : 

* The Paalmes of David in Meter, the plaine song 
beelng the common tunne to be sung and plaide upon 
the Lute, Orpharyon, Litterne or Base Violl, severally 
or altogether, the singing part to be either Tenor or 
Treble to the instrument, according to the nature of 
the voyce, or for fowre voyces. with tenne short 
Tunnes in the end, tu which for the most part all the 
Fsalmes may be usually sung, for the use of such as 
are of mean skill, and whose leysure least servcth to 
practize. By Bichard Allison Gent. Practitioner in 
the Art of Muslcke, and are to be soldo at his house 
in the Dukes place neere Alde-Qate London, printed 
by William Barley, the asigne of Thomas Morley. 
1599 .’ 

The style of treatment employed by Allison 
in this work — ^in which he has given the tune to 
the upper voice throughout — ^is almost the same 
as the mixed style adopted by him in East’s 
Psalter. Here, after an interval of seven years, 
we find a slightly stronger tendency towards the 
more florid manner, but his devices and orna- 
ments are still always in perfectly pure taste. ^ 
The lute part was evidently only intended for 
use when the tune was sung by a single voice, 
since it is constructed in the manner then proper 
to lute accompaniments to songs, in which the 
notes taken by the voice were omitted. Sir 
John Hawkins, in his account of the book, 
makes a curious mistake on this point. He 
says, ‘ It is observable that the author has made 
the plain-song or church tune the cantus part, 
which part being intended a» wdl for the lute or 
cittern as the voice, is given also in those characters 
called the UMature which are peculiar to those 
instruments* That the exact opposite is the 
case ^ will be seen from the translation of a 
fragment of the lute part, here given : 

Voices. 



which seems to have hitherto escaped notice. 


scale, his SMociatea accompanied them, m the modem way, with a 
third ; Johnson, however, ref usee this, and, following the atriot 
Roman practice, donblee the bau note instead. 

> It was by a chance more unfortunate even than usual that Dr. 
Burney selected tbit Psalter— on the whole the but that eyer ap- 
pearea— as a victim to hla strange prejudice against our native 
music. His slighting yerdiot It that ‘ ths book bat no merit, but 
what was very common at the time it was printed ‘ : which is 
eertabUy true ; but Allison, a musician of the first rank, it not 


deserving 


of contempt on the ground Uiat merit of the highest kind 
to be very common in his day. 
bWldna has evidently besn misled by the olumsily worded 


It was issued without date ; but since we find 
that it contains tunes not existing in the third 
edition of East (1604), it may perhaps be sup- 
posed to be later than that edition ; and since 
we know that its printer, W. Barley, brought 
out nothing after the year 1614, it would be 
natural to assume that it was published in the 
interval between those two dates. Its title is 
as follows : 

' The whole Booke of Psalmes. With their woonted 
Tunes, as they are sung in Churches, composed Into 
foure parts. Compiled by sutidrie Authors, who have 
so laboured herein, that the unskilful with small 
practise may attaiiie to sing that part, which is 
fittest for their voice. Printed at London In little 
8. Hellens by W. Barley, the asslgnc of T. Morley, 
and ate to be sold at his shop in Orations street. 
Cum privilegio.’ 

From this title, and from the fact that Morley 
was the successor to Byrd, whose assignee East 
was, it would be natural to infer that the work 
WBW a further edition of East’s Psalter : and 
from its contents, it would seem to put forward 
some pretence to be so. But it differs in several 
important respects from the original. East* 
Psalter was a beautiful book, in octavo size, 
printed in small but perfectly clear type ; the 
voice parts separate, but all visible at once, and 
all turning the leaf together. Barley’s Psalter 
is reduced to duodecimo size, becoming in 
consequence inconveniently thick ; it is badly 
printed; and the parts, though separate, do 
not always turn the leaf together. ‘Worse than 
this, in almost all the settings, the two upper 
voice parts are omitted^ and the remaining parts 
— the tune and the bass — being separate are 
rendered useless even to the organist, the only 
person who could have turned two parts to any 
sort of account. The work, therefore, is so un- 
satisfactory as to be scarcely worthy of notice, 
did it not contain ten new and admirable 
settings, of which four are by Morley himself, 
five by John Bennet, and one by Famaby. 
These not only save the book, but render it 
valuable ; for in Ravenscroft’s Psalter, pub- 
lished a few years later, only four of them — ^two 
by Morley and two by Bennet — survive. This 
work, therefore, contains six compositions by 
eminent musicians which are not to be foimd 
elsewhere. They are of course printed entire, 
as are also the settings of the two established 
and often-repeated favourites above referred 
; to, Oxford and Cambridge tunes, and a few 
others, which, however, though they have 
escaped mutilation, have not escaped altera^ 
tion, considerable changes being sometimes 
made in the parts. In some of the mutilated 
settings, also, the bass part has been altered, 
and in some a new bass has been substituted 
for the old one, while the editor has allowed the 
name of the original composer to stand above 
the tune. Examples of extreme carelessness 
in editing might also be given, were it worth 
while to do so. On the whole, the book is some- 
what of a puzzle. There would be nothing 
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surprising in its peculiarities had it been some 
unauthorised or piratical edition of East ; but 
when we rememl^r that the printer was work- 
ing under the royal patent granted to Morley, 
and that Morley himself, and another musician 
almost as distinguished, contributed to it some 
of the best settings of church tunes ever com- 
posed, it becomes difficult to account for its 
badness.^ Besides the new settings of old 
tunes, it also contains one new tune set by 
Blanche, afterwards called by Ravenscroft a 
Dutch tune. 

Ravenacroft’s Psalter, which comes next in 
order, was published in 1621, with the following 
title : 

* The whole Booke of Psalmes with the Hymnes 
Evangellcall and Songs Spirituall. Composed into 
four parts by sundry authors, to such severall tunes, 
as have been, and are generally sung In England, 
bcutland, Wales, Gennany, Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands : never as yet before in one volume 
piiblished. . . . Newly corrected and enlarg^ by 
Thomas Bavenscroft Bachelar of Musicke. Printed 
at London, for the Company of Stationers.' • 

This Psalter contains a larger number of 
compositions than any other except that of 
Day ; but the number in excess of the ‘ church 
tunes ’ is not made up, as in Day, by alternative 
settings, but by the addition of new tunes, 
almost all of which are single common measure 
tunes of the later kind, with names. They 
appear in the index under the heading — * such 
tunes of the Psalmes usually sung in Cathedral! 
Churches, CoUogiat Chapels, &c,,’ and are 
divided broadly into three classes, one of which 
contains those named after the English Cathe- 
drals and Universities, while the other two are 
called respectively Scotch and Welsh, and the 
tunes named accordingly. The whole subject 
of these names, and how they are to be under- 
stood, has been gone into at some lengih by 
Canon Havergal in the preface to his quasi- 
reprint of this Psalter ; and his conclusion is 
probably the right one, namely, that the tunes 
wore in most cases designated according to the 
localities in which they were found in use, but 
that this does not necessarily imply a local 
origin. We have already referred to Ravens- 
croft's description of the old double common 
measure tunes, and need add nothing here with 
respect to them. Under the heading ‘ forraigne 
tunes usually sung in Great Brittaine ’ will be 
found, for the French, only the few tunes taken 
from the Geneva Psalter, enumerated above ; 

t One explanation only can be auggested at present. Tbf work 
may never have been Intended to rank with four-part pealten at 
all. The eole right to print Stembold’a version, with the ‘ church 
tunea,* had Just paiMed uito the hands of the Stationers’ Company : 
and It la possible that this hook may have been put forward, not aa 
a fourth edition of Kaat, hut in competition with the company : the 
promoters hoping, by the retention of the complete settings of a few 
avourite tunes, and the useless bass part of the rest, to create a 
technical difference, which would enaole them to avoid infringe- 
ment of the Stationers* patent. The new aettinga of Morley and 
Bennet may have been added as an attractive feature. If, however, 
the announcement in the title of the third edition of East (1604), 
printed for the oompanie of Stationers,’ should mean that the 
‘sompany had acquired a permanent right to that work, Barley's 
lubllcatlon would seem no longer ti be defensible, on any ground, 
wurther research may make the matter more clear. 

• A second edition was published tu 16SS. It was also several 
Mmee reprinted, either oitirely or in part, during the 18th century. 


with regard to other sources, the magnifioeiii 
promise of the title-page is reduced to three 
German tunes, two Dutch, and one Italian. 

Of the 105 settings in this work, 28 had 
appeared in previous ones. All the musicians 
engaged upon East’s Psalter are represented 
here ; a large proportion of their compositions 
have been taken on, and Dowland has contri- 
buted a new one ; Dowland’s is the setting of 
the 100th Psalm here given. Also, one of 
Parsons’ settings has been taken from Day’s 
Psalter, though not without alteration. The 
four settings by Morley and Bennet, from 
Barley’s Psalter, have already been mentioned, 
and in addition there is a new one by Morley, 
a setting of the 1st Psalm. Tallis’s tune in 
Mode YllI is also given here from Parker’s 


* French tune^ from. Mcuvenscroft’ a ‘ JSooke of 
Fsalmes^ 1621. 




Psalter (to a morning hymn), in the shortened 
form, but with the tenor still leading the canon. 

New composers appear, whose names and 
contributions are as follows : R. Palmer, I ; 
J. Milton, 2 ; W. Harrison, 1 ; J. Tomkins, 1 ; 
T. Tomkins, 2 ; W. Cranfield or Cranford, 1 ; 
J. Ward, 1 ; S. Stubbs, 2 ; Martin Pierson. 1 , 
and Ravenscroft, 61. In the work of all these 
composers is to be seen the same impurity of 
taste which was visible in the settings made 
for East by Famaby and Johnson. The two 
cadences given above in a note, as examples of 
a kind of aberration, are here found to have 
become part of the common stock of music ; 
and an inferior treatment of conjunct passages 
in short notes, in which the alternate crotchet 
is dotted, finds, among other disimprovements. 
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great favour with the editor. Ravenscroft and 
Milton appear to be by far the best of the new 
contributors. The variety shown by the former 
in his methods of treatment is remarkable : he 
seems to have formed himself upon East’s 
Psalter, to have attempted all its styles in turn, 
and to have measured himself with almost 
every composer. Notwithstanding this, it is 
evident that he had no firm grasp of the older 
style, and that he was advancing as rapidly as 
any musician of his day towards the modem 
tonality and the modern priority of harmonic 
considerations in part- writing. Milton’s two 
settings are fine, notwithstanding the occasional 
use of the degraded cadence, and on the whole 
worthy of the older school, to which indeed he 
properly belonged. The rest, if we except 
Ward, may be briefly dismissed. They were 
inferior men, working with an inferior method. 

Two years later appeared the work of George 
Wither : 


‘ The Hymnes and SonRs of the Church, Divided 
into two Parts. The first Part comprehends the 
Canonioall llyranes, and such parcels of Holy 
Scripture as may properly be sung : with some other 
ancient Songs and Creeds. The second Part consists 
of Spirituall Songs, appiopriated to the soverall Times 
and Occasions, observable in the Church of England. 
Translated and composed by G. W. London, printed 
by the assignes of George Wither, 1623, Cum prlvi- 
leglo Eegis Jtcgall.’ 

This work was submitted during its progress 
to James the P’irst, and so far found favour that 
the author obtained a privilege of fifty-one 
years, and a recommendation in the patent that 
the book should be ‘ inserted in convenient 
manner and due place in every English Psalm 
book in metre.’ The king’s benevolence, how- 
ever, was of no effect ; the Company of 
Stationers, considering their own privilege 
invaded, declared against the author, and by 
every means in their power, short of a flat 
refusal, avoided the sale of the book. Here 
again, as in the case of Parker’s Psalter, the 
virtual suppression of the work occasioned the 
loss of a set of noble tunes by a great master. 
Sixteen compositions by Orlando Gibbons had 
been made for it, and were printed with it. 
They are in two-part counterpoint, nearly 
plain, for treble and bass, the treble being the 
tune, and the bass, though not figured, prob- 
ably intended for the organ. In style they 
resemble rather the tunes of Tallis than the 
imitations of the Geneva tunes to which English 
congregations had been accustomed, it being 
possible to accent them in the same way as the 
words they were to accompany ; syncopation, 
however, sometimes occurs, but rarely, and 
more* rarely still in the bass. The harmony 
often reveals very clearly the transitional condi- 
tion of music at this period. For instance, in 
Modes XTII. and XIV.^ a sectional termination 
in the melody on the second of the scale was 


J Thete tunea, -Mrith four-part harmony, an Inelodad In the 1904 
MlUon of JSymru Aneitnt and Modanu Eleven examplee of 
Olbboni'a tonM an toduded In th* MajiUik Mymmit 1906. 


always, in the older harmony, treated as a full 
close, having the same note in the bass ; here 
we find it treated in the modem way, as a half 
close, with the fifth of the scale in the bass. 

In 1632 an attempt was made to introduce 
the Geneva tunes complete into this country. 
Translations were made to suit them, and the 
work was brought out by Thomas Harper. It 
does not seem, however, to have reached a 
second edition. The enthusiasm of earlier 
days had no doubt enabled the reformers to 
master the exotic metres of the few imported 
tunes ; but from the beginning the tendency 
had been to simplify and, so to speak, to 
anglicise them; and since the Geneva tunes 
had remained unchanged, Harper’s work must 
have presented difficulties which would appear 
quite insuperable to ordinary congregations. 

The Scottish Psalter of 1636 was reprinted 
in full, with dissertations, etc., by the Rev, 
Neil Livingston, at Glasgow, in 1864. 

We have now arrived at the period when the 
dislike which was beginning to be felt by 
educated persons for the abject version of 
Sternhold was to find practical expression. 
Wither had intended his admirable translation 
of the Ecclesiastical Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs to supersede the older one, and in 1638 
George Sandys, a son of the Archbishop, pub- 
lished the complete Psalter, with the following 
title : 

* A paraphrase upon the Divine Poems, by G. S. 
Set to new tunes for private devt)tion ; and a thorouf^h 
bass, for voice or instrument. By Henry Lawes, 
gentleman of His Majestj^'s Chapel Hoyal.' > 

The tunes, twenty-four in number, are of 
great interest. Lawes was an ardent disciple 
of the now Italian school ; and these two-part 
compositions, though following in their outline 
the accustomed Psalm-tune form, are in their 
details as directly opposed to the older practice 
as anything ever written by Peri or Caccini. 
The two parts proceed sometimes for five or 
six notes together in thirds or tenths ; the bass 
is frequently raised a semitone, and the im- 
perfect fifth is constantly taken, both as a 
harmony and as an interval of melody. The 
extreme poverty of Lawes’s music, as compared 
with what was afterwards produced by com- 
posers following the same principles, has 
prevented him from receiving the praise which 
was certainly his due. He was the first English 
composer who perceived the melodies to which 
the new system of tonality was to give rise ; 
and in this volume will be found the germs of 
some of the most beautiful and affecting tunes 
of the 17th and 18th centuries : the fiLrst 
section of the famous St. Anne’s tune, for 
instance, is note for note the same as the first 
section of his tune to the 9th Psalm. Several 
of these tunes, complete, are to be found in our 
modem hymnals. 

• Th«M works wsrs rsprintsd bj John BusssU Smith In 18M aal 
187S nq^ecttvsly. 
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The translatioa of Sandys was intended* as 
the title shows, to supersede Stemhold’s in 
private use ; but several others, intended to be 
sung in the churches, soon followed. Besides 
the translation of Sir W. Alexander (published 
in Charles the First’s reign), of wMoh King 
James had been content to pass for the author, 
there appeared, during the Commonwealth, the 
versions of Bishop King, Barton and Rous. 
None, however, require more than a bare 
mention, since they were all adapted to the 
‘ church tunes ’ to be found in the current 
editions of Stemhold, and have therefore only 
a literary interest. Nothing requiring notice 
here was produced until after the Restoration, 
when, in 1671, under circumstances very differ- 
ont from any which had decided the form of 
previous four-part Psalters, John Playford 
brought out the first of his well-known publica- 
tions : 

'Psalms and Hymns In solemn muslck of foure 
parts on the Common Tunes to the Psalms in Metre : 
used in Parish Churches. Also six Hymns for one 
voyce to the Or{3[an. By lohn Playford. London, 
printed by W. Codbid for J. Playford at his sliop in 
the Inner Temple. 1671.’ 

This book contains only forty-seven tunes, of 
which thirty-four were taken from Sternhold 
(including fourteen of the single common 
measure tunes with names, which had now 
become ‘ church tunes ’), one from Wither, and 
twelve were new. But Playford, in printing 
even this comparatively small selection, was 
offering to the public a great many more than 
they had been of late accustomed to make use 
of. The tunes in Stemhold were still accessible 
to all ; but not only bad the general interest 
in music been steadily declining during the 
reigns of James and Charles, but the authorised 
version itself, from long use in the churches, 
had now become associated in the minds of the 
puritans with the system of Episcopacy, and 
was consequently unfavourably regarded, the 
result being that the number of tunes to which 
the Psalms were now commonly sung, when 
they were sung at all, had dwindled down to 
some half-dozen. These tunes may be found 
in the appendix to Bishop King’s translation, 
printed in 1651. According to the title-page, 
his Psalms were * to be sung after the old times 
used in y« churches,’ but the tunes actually 
printed are only the Old 100th, 51st, 81st, 1 19th, 
Commandments, Windsor, Southwell and the 
Lamentations. * There be other tunes,* adds 
the author, ‘ but being not very usuall are not 
here set down.* The miserable state of music 
in general at the Restoration is well known, but, 
as regards Psalmody in particular, a passage in 
Playford’s preface so well describes the situa- 
tion, and some of its causes, that it cannot be 
omitted here : 

‘ For many years, this part of divine service was 
skilfully and devoutly performed, with delight and 
comfort, by many honest and religious people ; and 
to stiU continued in our churches, out not with that 


reverence and estimation as formerly: some not 
affecting the translation, others not liking the music : 
both, 1 must confess, need reforming. Those many 
tunes formerly used to these Psalms, for excellency 
of form, solemn air, and suitableness to the matter 
of the Psalms, were not inferior to any tunes used in 
foreign churches; but at this day the best, and 
almost all the choice tunes are lost, and out of use in 
our churches ; nor must we expect it otherwise, when 
In and about this great city, in above one hundred 
parishes, there is but few parish clerks to be found 
that have either ear or understanding to set one of 
these tunes musicaily as it ought to be : it having 
been a custom during the late wars, and since, to 
choose men into such places, more for their poverty 
than skill or ability ; whereby this part of God’s 
service hath been so ridiculously performed In most 
laces, that it is now brought into scorn and derision 
y many people.* 

The settings are all by Playford himself. 
They are in plain counterpoint, and the voices 
indicated are alto, countertenor, tenor and 
bass, an arrangement rendered necessary by 
the entire absence, at the Restoration, of 
trained trebles. 

This publication had no great success, a 
result ascribed by the author to the folio size 
of the book, which he admits made it incon- 
venient to * carry to church.* His second 
Psalter, therefore, which he brought out six 
years later, was printed in 8vo. The settings 
are here again in plain counterpoint, but this 
time the work contains the whole of the ‘ church 
tunes.* The title is as follows : 

• The whole book of Psalms, collected Into English 
metre by Sternhold Hopkins, t&c. With tlie usual 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, and oil tlic ancient and 
modem tunes sung in Churches, composed in three 
parts, Cantus Medius and Bassus. In a more plain 
and useful method than hath been heretofore 
published. By John Playford. 1677.’ 

Apart from the reasons given by Playford for 
setting the tunes in three parts only, we know 
that this way of writing was mucli in favour 
with English composers after the Restoration, 
and remained so till the time of Handel. 
Three-part counterpoint had been much used 
in earlier days by the secular school of Henry 
the Eighth’s time, but its prevalence at this 
period was probably due to the fact that it was 
a favourite form of composition with Carissimi 
and his Italian and French followers, whose 
influence with the English school of the Restora- 
tion was paramount. 

This was the last complete sotting of the 
* church tunes,’ and for a hundred years after- 
wards it continued to be printed for the benefit 
of those who still remained faithful to the old 
melodies and the old way of setting them. In 
1757 the book had reached its 20th edition. 

Playford generally receives the credit, or dis- 
credit, of having reduced the ‘ church tunes ’ 
to notes of equal value, since in his Psalteitt 
they appear in minims throughout, except the 
first and last notes of sections, where the semi- 
breve is retained ; but it will be found, on re- 
ferring to the current editions of Sternhold, 
that this had already been done, probably 
by the congregations themselves, and that he 
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has taken the tunes as he found them in the 
authorised version. His settings also have often 
been blamed, and it must be confessed that, com- 
pared with most of his predecessors, he is only 
a tolerable musician ; but this being admitted, 
he is still deserving of praise for having made, 
in the publication of his Psalters, an intelligent 
attempt to assist in the general work of recon- 
struction; and if he failed to effect the perma- 
nent restoration of the older kind of Psalmody, 
it was in fact not so much owing to his weak- 
ness as to the natural development of new 
tendencies in the art of music. 

The new metrical translations afterwards 
brought out were always intended, like those of 
the Commonwealth, to bo sung to the * church 
tunes ’ ; and each work usually contained a 
small selection, consisting of those most in use, 
together with a few new ones. Concurrently 
with these appeared a large number of publica- 
tions — Harmonious Companions, Psalm Singers’ 
Magazines, etc. , which contained all the favourite 
tunes, old and new, set generally in four parts. 
Through one or other of those channels most <d 
the leading musicians of this and the following 
century contributed to the popular Psalmody. 
Both tunes and settings now became very 
Various in character, and side by side with 
settings made for East’s Psalter might be found 
compositions of which the following fragment 
will give some idea : 



On the next page of the * Harmonious Com- 
panion ’ is the original setting of the 44th 
Psalm by Blancks. 

The fact most strongly impressed upon the 
mind after going through a number of these 
publications, extending over a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, is that the qualify and 
character of the new tunes and settings in no 
way depends, as in the case of the old Psalters, 
upon the date at which they were written. Dr. 
Howard’s beautiful tune, ‘ St. Bride,* for in- 
stance, was composed thirty or forty years 
after the strange production given above ; his 
tune, however, must not be taken as a sign of 
any general improvement, things having rather 
gone from bad to worse. The truth seems to 


be that the popular tradition of Psalmody 
having been hopelessly broken during the 
Commonwealth, and individual taste and 
ability having become the only deciding forces 
in the production of tunes, the composers of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, in the exercise of 
their discretion, chose sometimes to imitate 
the older style and sometimes to employ the 
inferior methods of conk'mporary music. To 
the public the question of style seems to have 
been a matter of the most perfect indifference. 

Stemhold continued to be printed as an 
authorised version until the second decade of 
the 19th century. The version of Tate and 
Brady remained in favour twenty or thirty 
years longer, and was only superseded by the 
hymnals now in actual use. n. b, w. 

(Bee an tntereitlng article on tbe French Huguenot Fsalters, b> 
H. Kling. profeiwor in the Conservatoire of Geneva, In the Jt.MJ,, 
vol. vt. p. 496. On the Puritan uae of Psaltera, aee Uut. T., 1901. 
p. 4S3.) 

PSALTERY {yf/aXri^pLov ; Old Eng. aautry; 
Ft. paalterion ; Ger. Fmlter ; Ital. aalterio). 
A dulcimer, played with the fingers or a plec- 
trum instead of by hammers. There exists a 
classic sculptured representation of the Muse 
Erato, holtUng a long ten-stringed lyre, with 
the name 'kAATPIAN cut on its base. From 
this it has been inferred that the strings of 
this lyre were touched by the fingers without 
the usual plectrum of ivory or metal. Chaucer’s 
‘ sautrie * in the Miller’s Tale ^ came direct 
from the East, perhaps imported by returning 
Crusaders, its kinship to the Persian and 
Arabic sarUir and kanun being unmistakable. 
The psaltery was the prototype of the spinet 
and harpsichord, particularly in the form which 
is described by Praetorius in his Organographia, 
as the ‘ iatromento di porco,* so called from its 
likeness to a pig’s head. 

Notwithstanding the general use of keyed 
instruments in 1650 we road in the Mtbsurgia of 
Athanasius Kircher that the psaltery played 
with a skilled hand stood second to no other 
instrument, and Morsenne, about the same 
date, praises its silvery tone in preference to 
that of any other, and its purity of intonation, 
so easily controlled by the fingers. 

No ‘ istromento di porco * being now known 
to exist, we have to look for its likeness in 
painted or sculptured representations. The 
earliest occurs in a 13th-century MS. in the 
library at Douai. It is there played without 
a plectrum. From the 14th century there 
remain frequent examples, notably at Florence, 
in the famous Organ Podium of Luca della 
Robbia, a cast of which is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington. 

But other forms were admired. ( See PLA TE 
XX VIII. No. 6. ) Exactly like an Arabic kanun 
is a psaltery painted a.d. 1348 by that loving 

I ' And an abova ther lay a ny aautrie 
On which be made on nigntei melodie. 

Bo Bwetely, that all the Aambre rang, 

And Afifmw od irirfinm be eong/ 
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delineator of musical instruments, Orcagna, 
himself a musician, in his * Trionfo della Horte,* 
at Pisa. The strings of the instrument are in 
groups of three, each group, as in a grand piano, 
being tuned in unison to make one note. Some> 
times there were groups of four, a not unfrequent 
stringing in the Dulcimeb. There is a good 
coloured lithograph of Orcagna^s fresco in Lea 
Arts an moyen dge by Paul Lacroix (Paris, 1874, 
p. 282); it is there caUed *Le Songe de la 
Vie.* A fine representation of such a psaltery, 
strung in threes, by Orcagna, will be found in 
the National Gallery, London. a. j. h. 

PUCCINI, Giaoomo Antonio Domenico 
Michele Secondo Maria (6. Lucca, June 22, 
1858 ; d. Brussels, Nov. 29, 1924), belonged to 
a family which for a century and a haU had 
produced an uninterrupted line of musicians. 
His great-great-grandfather, Giacomo (6. 1712), 
was maestro di cappella to the republic of Lucca, 
wrote highly respectable church music, and 
was the master of Guglielmi. Antonio, the 
son of Giacomo the elder (5. 1747), was less 
famous as a composer than as a theorist. 
Domenico (6. 1771), the grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this article, attained distinction as a 
church composer, but was more famous for his 
operas. Michele, his son (6. 1813), won more 
than local notoriety. His sacred music was 
admired throughout North Italy, and his death 
in 1864 was honoured by the composition of a 
Requiem by Pacini. 

With so distinguished a genealogy it was not 
3urprising that Giaoomo l^ccini should show 
precocious signs of musical talent. When 
Lucca had taught him all that he could learn, 
his name won Um a pension from the Queen of 
Italy, which enabled him to enter the Milan 
Conservatorio. While he was still a student, 
his first orchestral work, a * Sinfonia-Capriccio,’ 
was performed at the school with considerable 
success. His chief instructor was Amilcare 
Ponchielli, at whose suggestion he undertook 
the composition of ‘ Le Villi,* a 1-act opera, 
the libretto of which was by Fontana. The 
opera was written for a competition organised 
by the paper Teatro illvMrato, The committee 
which examined the works submitted did not 
consider * Le Villi * worthy even of mention. 
But some friends of Puccini, amongst whom 
was Arrigo Boito, heard the score and soon 
discovered its worth. On their recommenda- 
tion the opera was performed on May 31, 1884, 
at the Dal Verme theatre, and so well received 
that an enlarged edition was prepared for La 
Scala, where again it met with success in the 
following year. The score, though immature, 
shows remarkable melodic invention and no 
little imaginative power, and the symphonic 
movements are scored in masterly fashion. 
After * Le Villi,* Puccini was silent until 1889, 
when his * Edgar * was produced at La Scala, 
Apr. 21. It is founded upon Alfred de 


Musset's wild melodrama La Coupe ei lea Uvrea^ 
Puccini*s music is always melodious and often 
vigorous and impressive, but the book was too 
much for him, and ‘ Edgar ’ was a complete 
failure. * Manon Lescaut,* produced at the 
Teatro Eegio, Turin, Feb. 1, 1893, atoned in 
some measure for this failure. The libretto 
is the work of the composer and a committee of 
friends. The music shows a remarkable de- 
velopment of style, and many of the scenes — 
notably that of the embarkation of the fillea 
de joie at Havre — are designed vith graphic 
decision and handled with real power. 

With * La Boheme ’ (Teatro Regio, Turin, 
Feb. 1, 1896) Puccini surpassed all his previous 
triumphs, and placed himself definitely at the 
head of the younger Italian composers. The 
librettists, Giacosa and Illica, wisely made no 
attempt to construct a dramatic whole from 
Murger*s novel, but chose four scenes, each com- 
plete in itself and all admirably contrasted one 
with another, which together give a capital 
picture of Bohemian life in Paris about 1830. 
Puccini’s music reflects the alternate gaiety and 
pathos of Murger’s novel with a truth and sin- 
cerity to which no name but that of genius can 
be applied. ‘ Tosca,’ produced at the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, Jan. 14, 1900, unquestionably 
revealed fresh aspects of his genius. The 
libretto, founded by Illica and Giacosa upon 
Sardou’s famous drama, is a prolonged orgy 
of lust and crime, which lends itself but ill to 
musical illustration. Yet the skill with which 
Puccini fastened upon everything in the story 
that had a spark of lyrical feeling showed the 
quality of his musical instinct. Much of 
‘ Tosca * is hardly more than glorified inci- 
dental music, as indeed, given the nature of 
the subject, was only to be expected, but when- 
ever the libretto gave him a chance Puccini 
showed that the hand which wrote ‘ La 
Bohdme ’ had gained in strength and certainty 
of touch. The passions treated in * Tosca * are 
often crude and sometimes monstrous, and 
have little in common with the quick play 
of chequered feeling that characterises ‘ La 
Boheme,* yet such passages as Cavaradossi’s 
air in the first act, Tosca’s air in the second and 
almost the whole of the last act, which risea 
to a wonderful height of lyric rapture, show 
that Puccini’s power of expi-essing certain as- 
pects of emotion was maturing in a very re- 
markable manner. R. a. s. ; rev. f. b. 

* Madama Butterfly,* founded on a magazine 
story by John Luther Long, dramatised by the 
author and David Belasco, and turned into a 
libretto by Illica and Giacosa, is the opera 
which first showed a change in the attitude of 
the Italian public, which had hitherto idolised 
Puccini. It was given at La Scala on Feb. 17, 
1904, and the performance ended in a complete 
fiasco. Various reasons have been given to 
explain the set-back, especially since a revised 
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version, liret given at Brescia in May of the 
same year, reversed the verdict of the Milanese 
and opened up a career of success not less 
definite than that of ‘ Tosca ’ and ‘ Boheme.’ 
Undoubtedly the introduction of singers wear- 
ing lounge suits had an unfavourable impres- 
sion on the audience. The two acts of which 
the opera then consisted wore also much longer 
than Italian traditions demand. But it is 
probable that the chief cause of the first 
failure lay in a more critical frame of mind of 
an audience determined not to be intoxicated 
by the charm of passionate melody. Having 
been praised for ‘ Boheme * and ‘ Tosca, in 
terms which knew no measure, ho was now 
blamed more than any weakness of the opera 
justified. Certainly ‘ Butterfly ’ even in the 
revised edition we now know is not a flawless 
work. It was Puccini’s habit in setting to 
music a foreign subject to embody songs and 
airs of the country in order to secure local 
colour. This was the procedure he adopted 
in ‘ Butterfly * and also in * The Girl of the 
Golden West.’ But he had not the genius of 
the symphonic writer which can turn a common 
tune into a thing of tragedy or pathos. The 
American and Japanese tunes in ‘ Butterfly ’ 
remain to the end foreign elements, and the 
strength of the opera is in those scenes in which 
the composer has forgotten both Kast and West 
and devoted himself wholly to the description 
of the heroine and her tragic story. In these 
the warm, passionate nature of his music, the 
fine sense of theatrical needs and effects, have 
exercised a profound appeal on all audiences, 
including the English audience which first 
heard ‘ Butterfly ’ at Covent Garden in 
1906. 

With the next opera, * The Girl of the Golden 
West ’ (Ital. ‘ La fanciulla del West ’), Puccini 
opens up a new epoch in his career, an epoch 
of experiments to bnng his technique up-to- 
date, and to assimilate to some extent the 
reforms advocated by the modems. In this 
he was not quite successful. ‘ The Girl of the 
Golden West ’ (the libretto of which was drawn 
from a play of Belosco by G. Civinini and G. 
Zangarini) had a triumphant reception on its 
first performance in New York on Dec. 10, 
1910. Elsewhere, however, it has been re- 
ceived more coolly and critically. The new 
manner, the improved technique, is not nearly 
as convincing as the old manner was. He has 
learnt to use subtler or more modern harmonio 
combinations, but not to use them in such a 
way as to make them appear inevitable. 
Similarly, ocal colour is obtained by the use 
of local melodies which are never remoulded 
so as to harmonise with the composer’s more 
characteristic style. In spite of some excellent 
and typical pages, ‘ The Girl of the Golden 
West ’ has not proved a worthy successor to 
' Butterfly.’ 


Even less successful was * La Kondine,' 
Puccini’s next venture. It was undertaken at 
the request of a Viennese publisher anxious to 
persuade Puccini to write musical comedy. 
Puccini had then a disagreement with his pub- 
lishers, Bicordi, and, after demurring for a 
while, accepted the proposal to write the 
operetta for which he was to receive 200,000 
Austrian crowns on a libretto by Wilner, the 
librettist of Lehar. The Italian translator, 
Adami, was already at work converting the 
musical comedy book into comic opera when 
war broke out. The original contract was 
cancelled, the book remodelled, and the opera 
sold to an Italian publisher. It was performed 
at Monte Carlo on Mar. 27, 1917. It was very 
well received, but that verdict was not con- 
firmed elsewhere, and the opera has failed to 
hold its place in the Puccinian repertory. 

Of the three 1-act operas which make up 
the Trittico (Now York, Dec. 14, 1918), the first, 
‘ II tabarro,* is tragic to the point of melo- 
drama ; the second, ‘ Suor Angelica,* is sup- 
posed to represent a mystic subject ; the third, 
* Gianni Schicchi,’ is comedy. The contrast is 
most effective, and there is no question that 
in this triptych the composer’s technique is 
more elaborate than in ‘ Butterfly,’ but com- 
plexity is no longer an impediment to natural 
expression. Not aU the three operas, however, 
have equal merit. * 11 tabarro ’ has pages of 
fine dramatic writing, and in * Suor Angelica ' 
the melody has at times greater strength if less 
luscious Iwauty than in any other opera of 
Puccini. But the subject of the first is some- 
what sordid, and in ‘ Suor Angelica ’ the 
librettist has attempted to condense too many 
episodes for a homogeneous work of one act. 
The final scene, moreover, in which a miracle 
is represented, is merely theatrical and does not 
carry conviction. The third opera, ‘ Gianni 
Schicchi,’ on the other hand had delighted by 
its deftness, skill and vis comica even those 
who found little to praise in any other work of 
Puccini. The action fits admirably the re- 
quirements of the 1-act play. It is swift, 
varied, interesting, and the music aids it at 
every point. It adds lyrical charm to the 
by-play of the two young lovers, and it gives 
zest to the adventure of the Florentine rogue 
who turns the greed of Donati’s heirs to his 
advantage. Thus vivacity, wit and humour 
rob the story of whatever gruesome feature it 
might have, had it been less ably told. 

Puccini’s last opera, * Turandot,’ was almost 
finished when he was attacked by the disease of 
which he died. He carried the sheets of the 
last duet to Brussels, where he went to be 
operated upon for cancer of the throat. The 
operation was successful, but his heart did 
not stand the shock, and he died on Nov. 29, 
1924. ‘ Turandov ’ was produced at La Scala, 

Milan under the direction of Toscanini on 
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April 25, 1926. The score was completed by 
F. Alfano. 

BiBL.-'WAnuso DaT. (Huomo PueeifO, {Living Ata»U>r$tf Music). 
lAinlon 1906; VAVntoTouMrKMiCA.PweinieV opcrainkirHationale 
(Turin 1013) : Onorato Boux Mcmoric gittvanili autoMogrqftstc 
(Florence) ; Giro Moraloi, Puccini s la sua opera (Librerta Monte* 
ffaKza, Home) ; Anuur Wbishmar, Otacomo Puccini (Munich, 1932) | 
ABNAT,bo FRAQaARKOLi, Ltt Vila di G. i*iierini (Milan, 1926) ; artiola 
by ruszETTi, In MusieUti eontemporonci (Milan). ^ ^ 

PUCCITTA, Vincenzo (6. Civitavecchia, 
1778 ; d, Milan, Dec. 20, 1861), pupil of Fenaroli 
and Sal6 at the Conservatorio dei Turchini, 
Naples. He was in great demand as an opera 
composer in his time, and visited all the prin- 
cipal towns of Europe, for which he wrote 30 
operas. He wrote with great facility, but 
without depth of thought or feeling {Q.-L . ; 
JRiemann), 

PUENTE, Guiseppe del (6. Naples; 
d. New York, 1894 or 1896), Italian baritone, 
was the Escamillo when, in 1878 at the rebuilt 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, ‘ Carmen * was heard 
for the first time in England. According to 
Mapleson, Del Puente was no better pleased 
with his part before the rehearsals than 
Campanini was with that of Don Jos4, but 
when the eventful night came both singers 
triumphed. 

Del Puente enjoyed at that time a well- 
established reputation in London. Under 
Mapleson at Drury Lane he made a most 
successful first appearance as Rigoletto in 
1873, and in 1874 he was a memj^r of the 
brilliant cast that strove to put life into Balfe’a 
* 11 talismano.’ He was again at Drury Lane 
— ^in Harris’s memorable season — in 1887, 
singing, among other parts, Valentine to Jean 
de Heszke’s Faust. Late in his career he sang 
in America with Gilmore’s band. s. H. p. 

PUGET, Loisa (6. Paris, c . 1810), though 
an amateur, achieved an extraordinary popu- 
larity in the reign of Louis Philippe by her 
songs, composed to Gustave Lemoine’s words. 
Among the best known of these were ‘ A la 
gr&ce de Dieu,’ * Ave Maria,’ ‘ Le Soloil de ma 
Bretagne,’ ‘ Ta Dot,* ‘ Mon Pays,* ‘ Les Reves 
d’une jeune fille,’ etc. Musically speaking, 
they are inferior to those of Panseron, Labarre 
or Masini ; but the melodies were always so 
natural and so well suited to the words, and the 
words themselves were so full of that good 
bourgeois character which at that time was all 
the fashion in France, that their vogue was 
immense. Encouraged by her success, Puget 
aspired to the theatre. She took lessons from 
Adolphe Adam, and on Oct. 1, 1836, produced 
at the Opera-Comique a one-act piece, * Le 
Mauvais €^,’ which was sung to perfection by 
Ponohard and Mme. Damoreau. In 1842 she 
married Lemoine, and, finding the popularity 
of her songs on the wane, had the tact to 
publish no more. She broke silence only once 
again with an operetta called ' La Veilleuse, ou 
les Nuits de Milady,* produced at the Gymnase, 
Sept. 27. 1869. g. o. 


PUGNO 

PUGNANI, Gaetano (6. Turin, Nov. 27, 
1731 ; d. there, June 16, 1798), celebrated 
violinist, one of the best representatives of 
the Piedmontese school of violin-plajing. 

Being a pupil first of Somis, who studied 
under Corelli, and afterwards of Tartini, ho 
combined the prominent qualities of the style 
and technique of both these groat masters. He 
was appointed first violin to the Sardinian 
court in 1762, and began to travel in 1764. 
He made lengthened stays at Paris and in 
London, where he was for a time leader of the 
opera band, produced an opera of his own 
(Burney, Hist . iv. 494), and published trios, 
quartets, quintets and symphonies. In 1770 
Burney found him at Turin, and there he 
remained as leader, conductor, teacher and 
composer for the rest of his life. 

To Pugnani more than to any other master 
of the violin appears to be due the preservation 
of the pure grand style of Corelli, Tartini and 
Vivaldi, and its transmission to the next 
generation of violinists. Apart from being 
himself an excellent player, he trained a large 
number of eminent violinists — such as Con- 
forti, Bruni, Polledro and, above all, Viotti. 
He was also a prolific composer : he wrote a 
number of operas and ballets, which, however, 
appear not to have been very successful. Fetis 
gives the names of nine, and a list of his 
published instrumental compositions : one 
violin-concerto (out of nine), three sets of 
violin-sonatas, duos, trios, quartets, quintets., 
and twelve symphonies for strings, oboes and 
horns. r. D. 

PUGNO, SrtPHANE Raoul (6. Paris, June 
23, 1852 ; d . Moscow, Jan. .3, 1914), pianist 
and composer, was a pupil of the Conserva- 
toire, where he won the first piano prize in 
1866, first harmony prize, and first medal for 
solfege in 1867, and first organ prize in 1869. 
He was organist of Saint Eugene (1872-92), 
chorus-maater at the Theatre Ventadour in 
1874, professor of harmony (1892-96) and of 
the piano (1896-1901) in the Conservatoire. 

He gained a world - wide reputation as a 
pianist, and his playing of Mozart in particular 
was a thing of exquisite quality. His first 
appearance in London took place on May 28, 
1894, at a recital of his own, and his subsequent 
appearances here were frequent. His sonata 
recitals in conjunction with Ysay’e, and his 
playing of the works of Cesar Franck with 
orchestra were alike noteworthy. 

His first important composition was an 
oratorio, ‘ La Resurrection de Lazare ’ (1879), 
after which he wrote a three-act feerie, * La 
Fee Cocotte ’ ; ‘ Les Papillons,’ a ballet (Palace 
Theatre, 1881) ; an op4ra-comique, ‘ Ninetta * 
(Renaissance, 1882); a five-act ballet, ’Viviane 
(Eden Theatre, 1886) ; a three-act op6ra. 
boufie, ‘ Le Sosie ’ (Boufies-Parisiens, 1887) ; 
a three - act opera - comique, * Le Valet da 
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»oettr * (Bouf]te8» 1888) ; * Le Rotour d’Ulysse ’ 
Bouffes, 1889) ; * La Vocation de Marius,’ four 
acts (Nouveaut6s, 1890) ; ‘ La petite Poucotte ’ 
(Renaissance, 1891) ; * La Danseuse de corde,’ 
three-act pantomime (Nouveau Theatre, 1892) ; 

* Pour le Drapeau,’ mimodrame in three acts 
(Ambigu, 1895) ; ‘ Le Chevalier aux fleurs,’ 
ballet in collaboration with Mcssager (Folies- 
Marigny, 1897) ; ‘ M61u8iiio,’ ‘ Lee Pauvres 
Gens,’ and other things, such as songs, a piano- 
forte sonata, and a sot of four piano pieces 
‘ Les Nuits.’ His last work was music to the 
Cittd Morte ( ViUe Morte) of d’Annunzio, written 
in collaboration with Nadia Boulanger, o. F. 

PUJOL, Joan (Johannes) (b. Barcelona, 
1573 ; d. there, 1620), Spanish composer. He 
was maestro de capilla at Tarragona, 1593-95, 
Saragossa (Cathedral of El Pilar), 1595-1612, 
and Barcelona, 1612-26. In 1600 ho was 
ordained priest. His church music shows both 
the severity of the mid. 16th century and the 
dramatic feeling of the 17th ,* he sometimes 
employs a continuo, and his MSS. provide 
interesting examples of how chromatic altera- 
tion was practised in his time. Many of his 
works wore written for St. George’s Day and 
other festivals in the chapel of St. George, 
patron of Catalonia, and are dedicated to the 
dipvtats (deputies) of the General Catalan 
Assembly. MSS. are preserved in Barcelona 
(Bibl. de la Diputacio, Orfeo Catalk, the church 
of Santa Maria del Mar and the Cathedral 
Archives), Cardona (Communal Archives), 
Gandia, MontseiTat,Sarago8sa (both cathedrals), 
Vich. Secular works with Spanish words are 
to bo seen at Munich (Staatsbibl., MS, E. 200), 
Madrid (Bibl. Nac., M. 1370-2, and Bibl. 
Medinaceli, MS. 13,231). 

A complete edition (by H. Angl^) is in 
course of publication at Barcelona. Publ. del 
Depart, de Musica, III.) j. B. T. 

PULIASCHl, Giovanni Domenico, a 16th- 
17 th -century singer of the Papal Chapel (1600) 
with a voice of extraordinary compass, of whom 
Solerti says that he sang contralto, tenor and 
bass. G. F. Anerio dedicated to him his 

* Gemme musicali,* and edited also Puliaachi’s 
songs (1620) (Biemann), 

PULITI, Gabriello (6. Montepulciano, near 
Arezzo, late 16th cent.), Franciscan monk, held 
a number of posts as organist, including an 
appointment at Trieste Cathedral. Ho wrote 
several books of motets, madrigals, and other 
sacred and secular songs, including sacred songs 
for a solo voice with bass (1618) (Q.-L.), 

PUNTO, see Stich, Joh. Wenzel. 

PUPPO, Giuseppe (6. Lucca, June 12, 1749 ; 
d. Florence, Apr. 19, 1827), eminent violinist, 
was a pupil of the Conservatorio at Naples, 
and when still very young gained considerable 
reputation in Italy as a virtuoso. 

He came to Paris in 1776 ; thence he went 
to Spain and Portugal, where he is reported to 


have amassed a fortune. After having stayed 
for some years in England he returned to Paris 
in 1784, and remained there till 1811, occupjring 
the post of leader, first at the Theatre de 
Monsieur, which was then under Viotti’s direc- 
tion, then at the Theatre -Feydeau, and finally 
conducting the band at the Theatre 'Fran 9 ais. 
As he was an excellent accompanist, he was 
much in request in musical circles, and might 
have secured for himself a competence if it had 
not been for his eccentricity and unsteadiness, 
which brought liim into constant troubles. In 
1811 he suddenly left Paris, abandoning his 
wife and children for ever. Arrived at Naples 
he was lucky enough to secure the leadership 
of the band at a theatre. He, however, did 
not stay long, but went to Lucca, thence to 
Florence, and finally found employment as 
teacher at a music school at Pontremoli. After 
two years he threw up this appointment and 
returned to Florence ; was there found, utterly 
destitute, by Edward Taylor, Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Music, and by his generosity was 
placed in a hospice, where he died. His pub- 
hshed compositions include three concertos, 
eight studies, duets for violin and pianoforte 
pieces. p. d. 

PURCELL, the name of a family of musi- 
cians in the 17th and 18th centuries, which 
included amongst its members the greatest 
and most original of English composers. 

(1) The name of ‘Pursell,’ presumably 
Henry Purcell the elder {d. Aug. 11, 1664), 
is first found in Pepys’s Diary, under date 
Feb. 21, 1659-60, where he is styled ‘ Master 
of Musique.’ He is said ‘ to have acted in 
‘The Siege of Rhodes’ in 1656, and to have 
doubled the part of Mustapha with Thomas 
Blagrove. Upon the re-establishment of the 
Chapel Royal (1660) Henry Purcell was 
appointed one of the Gentlemen. He was also 
Master of the Choristers of Westminster 
Abbey. On Dec. 21, 1663, he succeeded 
Signor Angelo as one of the King’s Band of 
Music. His sons are numbered below as 
Edward (3), Henry (4) and Daniel (6). He 
died Aug. 11, 1664, and was buried in the 
east cloister of Westminster Abbey, Aug. 13. 
There is a three-part song, ‘ Sweet tyranness, 
I now resign my heart,’ in Playford’s ‘ Musical 
Companion,’ 1667, which is probably of his 
composition, although it is sometimes attri- 
bute to his more celebrated son. It was 
reprinted in Burney’s History, iii. 486. 

His brother, (2) Thomas (d. July 31, 1682), 
was appointed Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
in 1660. In 1661 he was lay-vicar of West- 
minster Abbey and copyist. On Aug. 8, 1662, 
he was appointed, jointly with Pelham Hum- 
frey. Composer in Ordinary for the Violins to 
His Majesty, and on Nov. ^9 following, 
‘ Musician in Ordinary for the Lute and Voice 
1 w H. Commlogs, IfM. T . 18»S.p. 7Sa 
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in the room of Henry Lawes, deceased.* In 
May 28, 1666, he supplicated ^ for arrears of 
payment. In 1672 he was, with Humfrey, 
made Master of the King’s Band of Music. 
He was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, Aug. 2, 1682. He had probably been 
long before in ill-health, as on May 15, 1681, he 
granted a jwwer of attorney to his son Matthew 
to receive his salary as Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. He was the composer of several chants, 
one of which (printed by Burney, History, 
iii 477) has remained in constant use. A 
pencil portrait on vellum by Thos. Foster of 

* Colonel Purcell ’ (Holbume Museum, Bath) 
may represent him. w. h. h., with addns. 

(3) Edward (6. 1653; d. June 2, 1717), 
son of Henry (1) was Gentleman Usher to 
Charles IL He afterwards entered the army 
and served with Sir George Rooke at the 
taking of Gibraltar, and the Prince of Hesse at 
the defence of it. Upon the death of Queen 
Anne he retired and resided in the house of the 
Earl of Abingdon, where he died. He was 
buried in the chancel of the church of Wytham, 
near Oxford. 

(4) Henry (6. 1658-59 ; d. Westminster, 
Nov. 21, 1695), the famous composer, is dis- 
cussed below. 

(5) Daniel (6. circa 1660 ; d. Nov. 1717), 
was in 1688 appointed organist of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford^ remaining there until 
1695, when he resigned his appointment in 
order to live in London. It may have been as a 
consequence of his illustrious brother’s illness 
and death in that year that he came to London, 
as in the last year of his brother’s life he had 
written a masque in the fifth act of * The 
Indian Queen,’ and had added to the music of 

* Pausanias.’ In 1693 he had set to music 
Yalden’s ‘ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day.* After his 
brother’s death, Daniel Purcell seems to have 
been greatly in request for music for plays. 
He wrote music for ‘ The Patriot * and ‘ The 
Northern Lass.’ In 1696 he wrote music for 
Mary Pix’s ‘ Ibrahim XIII.,’ possibly also for 
her ‘ Spanish Wives,’ as well as for the anony- 
mous ‘ Neglected Virtue,’ and the ‘ opera * 

* Brutus of Alba,’ the published songs from 
which bear the imprint 1696, though the piece 
was not produced till 1697 - 98. Cibber’s 
’ Love’s Last Shift ’ has music written by 
Purcell in the same year, and so has I^ord 
Lansdowne’s * She Gallants.’ In 1697 he 
wrote instrumental and vocal music to 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Cynthia and Endymion,’ and col- 
laborated with Jeremiah Clark in Settle’s 

* World in the Moon.* In 1698 he wrote music 
for Gildon’s ‘ Phaeton, or the Fatal Divorce,’ 
Cibber’s * Love makes a Man * and Lacy’s 

* Sawney the Scot ’ (an alteration of ’ The 
Taming of the Shrew ’), and set odes for the 
Princess Anne’s birthday and St. Cecilia’s 

> (WL Slak Ptiptn, ob. iL 1665-66, Bnt. Book*. Hr. p. 96. 


Day. About this time he set Nahum Tate’s 

* Lamentation on the Death of Henry Purcell.' 
Other odes for St. Cecilia’s Day were written 
in later years. In 1699 he wrote music for 
Motteux’s ‘ Island Princess ’ with Jeremiah 
Clark and Leveridge. In 1700 he wrote 
music for Oldmixon’s ‘ The Grove, or Love’s 
Paradise,’ and gained the third of the 
prizes offered for musical settings of Congreve’s 
‘ Judgment of Paris.’ (See Eccles ; Finger ; 
and Weldon.) The plays furnished for the 
year were Farquhar’s ‘ Constant Couple ’ ; 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Masaniello ’ ; ‘ The Pilgrim ’ (Beau- 
mont and Fletcher) ; Burnaby’s ‘ Reformed 
Husband ’ and Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband.’ 
In 1701 he provided some of the music for 
Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens,’ Finger having written 
some before him ; Baker’s ‘ Humours of the 
Age ’ and Mrs. Trotter’s ‘ Unhappy Penitent ’ ; 
in 1702, Steele’s ‘ Funeral,’ and in 1703, 
Farquhar’s ‘ Inconstant ’ and Steele’s ‘ Tender 
Husband ’ were the plays for which ho wrote 
music. For tne opening of Vanbrugh’s theatre 
in the Haymarket (1705) he wrote an ‘ opera * 
on ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ ; in Mar. 1706-07 he 
contributed music to Farquhar’s ‘ Beau’s 
Stratagem,’ and in the latter year sot a St 
Ocilia Ode for Oxford. A masque, ‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,’ * is mentioned in 1707, and 
among plays for which dates are not forth- 
coming are J. Hughes’s ‘ Amalasont,’ D’Urfey’s 

* The Bath ’ and ‘ The Campaigners,’ Motteux’s 
‘ Younger Brother,’ and a revival of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
all of which had music by Daniel Purcell. In 
1712 he gave a concert of ‘ vocal and instru- 
mental musick entirely now,* at Stationers’ 
Hall, and in 1713 he was appointed organist of 
St. Andrew’s, Holbom,® a post which he re- 
tained until his death.* On Dec. 12, 1717, the 
Daily CourarU contained an advertisement of 
Edward Purcell’s application for the post of 
organist * in the room of his uncle, Mr. Daniel 
Purcell, deceased.’ Daniel Purcell’s works 
include 

‘ The Psalmes set full for the Organ or Harpsichord 
as they arc Plaid in Churches and Chappels in the 
manner given out ; as also with their Interludes of 
great Variety.’ 

One of the ‘ givings out * and an ‘ interlude * 
are printed in Mus. T., 1905, p. 162. There 
are six anthems in Magdalen CoUege, Oxford, 
and songs, etc., are in ‘ Harmonia sacra,’ ‘ The 
Banquet of Musick,* * Thesaurus musicus ’ and 
’ Deliciae musicae.’ Some sonatas for flute and 
some for violin with bass were published, as 
well as ‘ Six Cantatas for a Voice.* 

(6) Edward (d. July 1, 1740®), youngest, 
but only surviving, son of the great Henry 
Purcell, was baptized in Westminster Abbey, 

• By DsBxdi, printed In Th» Mu»m‘ Merturw, 1707 w. n. ■ 

« For this appointment aee 7th Report Hlatortoal MBS. Com* 
mlMlon, Appx. p. 689b (Rev. T. W. Webb’i Papers), * Report of 
Swjeant Pengelly as to ye organist of St. Andrews, Xtolbom.’ 

« See JfiM. T., 1908. p. 188. *’ ** 

• See mi,, Aug. 1908. p. 817. 
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i^pt. 6, 1689. He was therefore (like his 
father) only 6 years old when his father died. 
When 16 years old he lost his mother, who by 
her nuncupative will stated that, 

* according to her husband’s desire, she had given 
her deare son good education, and she aisoe did give 
him all the Bookes of Musick in generall, the Organ, 
the double spinett, the single spinett, a silver tankard, 
a silver watch, two pairs of gold buttons, a hair ring, 
a mourning ring of l)i. Busby’s, a Iiarum clock, Mr. 
Edward Purcell’s picture, handsome furniture for a 
room, and he was to be maintained until provided 
for.’ 

Embracing the profession of music, ho became i 
organist of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap. He 
applied for the post of organist of St Andrew’s, , 
Holborn (see above, under Daniel (5)), but w^as i 
unsuccessful, both at that time, when Maurice , 
Greene was appointed, and a few months ' 
afterwards, when the post became vacant , 
again owing to Greene’s appointment to St. i 
Paul’s. On July 8, 1726, he was appointed ' 
organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. There ' 
is a song by him in the * Monthly Mask ’ for 
Sept. 1717.1 He loft a son, 

(7) Edward Henrv [d circa 1770), who was 
a chorister of the Chapel Royal under Bernard 
Gates. He succeeded his father as organist of I 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap. He was organist of 
St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, and of St. 
John’s, Hackney, from 1763-64. His name is 
among the subscribers to H. Burgess’s songs. 

Life of Henry Purcell i 

Henry (6. circa 1658-59 ; d. Westminster, j 
Nov. 21, 1695), younger son of Henry Purcell | 
the older, is traditionally said to have been ' 
born in Little St. Arm’s Lane, Old Pye Street, , 
Westminster, but no authoritative evidence as 
to the birthplace is as yet forthcoming. Nor ! 
can the date Iks certainly fixed ; the inscrip- ! 
tion on the tombstone, ‘ Anno Aetatis suae [ 
37mo,’ may be taken as proving him to have 1 
been born between Nov. 21, 1658, and Nov. 20, I 
1659 (see below, and Mus. T., 1896, p. 733). j 
From 1661 till the death of Henry Purcell the 
elder in 1664, the family lived in ‘ the Great 
Almonry South.’ The arms on the monument, 
and those below the portrait in the * Sonnata’s 
of Throe Parts* (1683) seem to connect the 
composer with the family of Purcell of Onslow, 
Shropshire, but on this point nothing certain 
has been found. The statement that he lost 
lis father before he was 6 years old (Aug. 11, 
1664), if it can be accepted, still furtW limits 
the time of his birth, which must therefore 
have taken place between Nov. 21, 1668, and 
Aug. 11, 1669. On his father’s death he was 
adopted by his uncle, Thomas Purcell (2), and 
was admitted a chorister of the Chapel Royal, 
under Captain Cooke, the master of the chil- 
dren. Cooke was succeeded in 1672 by Pelham 
Htjmprey (g.».), and it is assumed that Purcell 
learnt from Humfrey the new French style of 

1 Cf. also Mm, f., Aug. 1900. 


music which Humfrey had learnt from Lully. 
As early as 1670 Purcell is said * to have com- 
posed music for an ‘ Address of the Children of 
the Chapel Royal to the King.’ On the theory 
that the famous Macbeth Music is by Purcell, 
we are driven to suppose it to have been 
written in Purcell’s 14th year, in 1672. If the 
song, ‘ Sweet tyranness,’ ascribed to Henry 
Purcell the elder, is by Henry the younger it 
must date from this time. 

On the breaking of his voice, he seems 
to have been retained as a supernumerary, 
and to have become a pupil of John Blow 
for composition. It is more than likely that 
he composed anthems during this period, but 
at present the dates of his earlier anthems 
have not been established. From 1676-78, 
and again from 1688-90, he held the post 
of copyist at Westminster Abbey. In 1676 
he contributed a song to the new edition of 
bk. i. of Pla 5 dord ’8 ‘ Choice Ayres,’ etc., and 
in 1677 composed an elegy on the death of 
Matthew Locke, printed in bk. ii. of the 
‘Choice Ayres,* 1679; other songs by him 
appeared in the same book. That he was 
composing anthems about this time is clear 
from a letter® wTitten by his uncle, Thomas 
Purcell, to John Gostling, the famous bass 
singer, at Canterbury, on Feb. 8, 1678-79, in 
which reference is made to Gostling’s excep- 
tionally low notes ; it has lieen supposed that 
the anthem, * They that go down to the sea in 
ships,’ was written at this time, as it was 
undoubtedly intended for Gostling, but there 
b no direct evidence as to this. (See list below.) 

In 1679 * Purcell succeeded Blow’^ as organist 
of Westminster Abbey : it has been generally 
held that Blow resigned his place voluntarily, 
resuming it again after Purcell’s death ; but the 
act of magnanimity is by no means certain, 
and here again direct evidence is w^anting. In 
1680 began the long series of dramas in w'hich 
music by Purcell pLayed a more or less im- 
portant part.® About the same year Purcell 
wrote a number of ‘ Fantaziaa ’ for strings * in 
various numbers of parts, wliioh are preserved 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 30,930) ; a comparison of 
them with his ‘ Sonnata’s ’ of 1683 shows that 
the former were modelled rather on those of 
Orlando Gibbons than on those of the Italian 
masters who were copied in the later set. In 
that year, too, began the series of odes and 
‘ welcome songs ’ which form no unimportant 
section of the composer’s work from this time 

• Cummings’s Lift. 

• 8«e Ibid , p. 28. 

• 1680 hu genwalljr accept«<l, hut a re<examination of fAe 
Abbey records establishes 1G79 , see West, Cath. Org. p. 144. 

• Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, p 49, states * Theodosius or The 
Force of Love wrote by Jlfr Nathaniel Lee [cast given], all the parts 
In It lielng perfectly performed with severol entertainments of 
Binging composed by the famous master Mr Henry ruroell <being 
the ftrst he ever composed for the stage), made it a living and 

g ainful play to the company , tlie Court, especially the Ladies by 
heir dally charming preference gavt> it great encouragement.* 

* The nine 4*part Fantarlas are dated from June 10 to Aug. SI, 
1680. The Three, four and five pari Fantasies for Sirtngs were first 
published in score and parts by Cu.'weo in 1927 ; edited by P 
Warlook and A. Mangeot. 
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forth until the end of his life. * Welcome, 
Vicegerent of the mighty King * was written to 
greet Charles II. on his return from Windsor in 
1680. Another ode of this year, ‘ to welcome 
the Duke of York on his return from Scotland,’ 
is mentioned by Cummings,^ but is not other- 
wise known. On July 14, 1682, he was ap- 
pointed organist of the Chapel Royal in place 
of Edward Lowe, deceased. A year or more 
before this appointment he had married, and 
his eldest son was born on Aug. 9. 1682. Some 
songs are said to have been written for the 
inauguration of the Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Pritchard, on Oct. 29 of the same year. The 
following year, 1683, saw the publication of 
PurceU’s first printed composition, the twelve 
‘ Sonnata’8 of ITT. Parts : two vlollins and basso ; 
to tlie Orpjaii or Harpsecord. Composed by Henry 
Purcell, Composer in Ordinary to his most Sacred 
Majesty, and Organist of liis Chappell Hoyall.* * 

It is quite clear from the preface that Purcell 

* faithfully endeavour’d a just imitation of the 
most fam'd Italian Masters,’ and it is an in- 
teresting question what were his exact models ; 
it has been supposed that Bassani’s sonatas 
were known to Purcell ; but if this w’ero so, 
the ‘ Balletti, correnti, gighe e sarabande,’ the 
only work of his which was printed early enough 
(1677) are all on such a very simple, recurrent 
pattern that the theory can hardly be upheld. 
In that same year, 1677, the Opera quinta, also 
called ‘ Sonatas,* of Giovanni Battista Vitali, 
appeared at Bologna, and there is in their 
design and character so great a resemblance to 
Purcell’s work that it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that those may have been the 
Englishman’s models.® The opportunity for 
becoming acquainted with these Italian works 
was very probably due to Purcell’s court ap- 
pointment ; but whatever the circumstances 
of their origin, there can be no doubt that the 
sonatas reach a far higher point of power and 
originality than had been previously attained 
in England, and that they are far more vigor- 
ous than the works from which they were 
imitated. The sonatas were printed in four 
partbooks, with one for the con tin uo part, or 
thorough-bass.^ It is perhaps fanciful to see 
in the name of Purcell’s eldest son, ‘ John 
Baptista,’ another imitation of Italian models. 

The first of the odes on St. Cecilia’s Day was 
composed in this same year (1683), and he 
seems to have written three for the same 
festival, one in Latin, ‘ Laudate Ceciliam.’ The 
score of one, to words by CJhristopher Fish- 
burn, * Welcome to all the pleasures,* was 

t ////«, p, 32. 

s See Furcell Society. toI. -nitere the tltle<pice b siren In 
taciimiie 

s Bridge, quoting Roger North, held that Nicola Mattris (f.v ) 
was Pnrcell'8 prlncmal model. See ilftu. A»t. Proe. 1919-16, p. 4, 
also Twelve Good Miuieiam, p. 128 Barclay Bqtdre hu drawn 
attenUon to a flnit-hand piece of evidence from the 12th edttkm 
of IMayford'a ' Introdurtion to the Skill of Muiilok,* whkh Poi^l 
edited Purcell ban there introduced a passage bom a work by 

* the famous Lello Calista, an Italian,' as an ezempte ot SugM m 
the oomposltion of a sonata. See Oausta. 

* Bee preface to the sonatas, Purcell Society, tqI. end Jtut T., 

826, p. 10. 


published in the following year. In 1684 
Purcell, with Blow, took part in the famous 
organ competition at the Temple Church, 
playing the organ by * Father ’ Smith, the 
rival instrument, by Renatus Hareis, being 
played by Draghi. At the time of the corona- 
tion of James II. Purcell received £34 : 128. 
from the secret-service money for superintend- 
ing the erection of an organ in the Abbey 
especially for the coronation. One of the 
anthems, ‘ My heart is inditing,’ is held to have 
been composed for the occasion; the other, 
‘ 1 was glad,’ to have been composed before.® 
In 1687 an ‘ Elegy on John Playford ’ was 
written, and, as well as a birthday ode, ‘ Sound 
the Trumpets,’ in which occurs ‘ a duet for 
altos, “ Let Caesar and Urania live,” which 
continued so long in favour that succeeding 
composers of odes for royal birthdays were 
accustomed to introduce it into their own 
productions until after the middle of the 18th 
century.’ ® 

By this time Purcell had provided music for 
about nine plays (see list b<*low), and so had 
gained some stage experience. Still, none of 
the plays were such as required much skill of 
dramatic writing, and the marvel of the pro- 
duction of * Dido and Aeneas ’ remains as great 
when it is assigned to its proper period of 
time in the composer’s career as when the 
earlier dates of its origin wore universally 
accepted.^ 

The history of this problem may bo briefly 
summarised as follows : Hawkins,® apparently 
reasoning from the fact that Tate’s play 
* Brutus of Alba ' was first called ‘ Dido and 
Aeneas,’ and that therefore the play with the 
latter title preceded ‘ Brutus of Alba ’ (pubd. 
1678), suggested 1677 as the latest possible 
date for Purcell’s music, and treated the work 
as that of a youth of 19. Prof. Taylor, in the 
Musical Antiquarian Society’s edition, put it 
still further back, to 1675, but the discovery, in 
1842, of a copy of the original libretto,® showed 
— ^although it is not dated — that the work was 
written for Mr. Josias Priest’s boarding-school 
at Chelsea. As Priest removed to Chelsea in 
1680, that date was accepted by Rimbault and 
others following him, who were anxious to 
place the composition of the opera as early os 
possible, for Purcell’s credit. In D’Urfey’s 
‘ New Poems * (1690) is an epilogue spoken at 
the performance ‘ by Lady Dorothy Burk.’ 
Squire, though unable to find more exact 
evidence for Lady Dorothy’s age than can be 

> On the dironologr of Puroell’A Church Muaic. bm 0. E. F- 
Arkwright, Mut. Ant i. 63, 234 ; alno prcfacw to the neveral 
▼olumet of the Purcell Society. See alno A. Hughen- Hughes, 
Mut. T., 1896, pp. 81-3, for wn attempt to eBtabiish two periods 
from the evidence of the eomnoeer's handwriting. 

« See Husl^ article ‘ l^irrell,’ in Ist edition of this Dictionary 

7 Barclay Squire established the date of the Amt, performance as 
talcing place between 1688 and 1690 (see Hammeltt. JnU Mus. Oas. 
vol V pp. 006-14). 

0 Bittory, ediU^ of 18(3, p. 740. 

* Printed in facsimile in vol, ill. of the Purcell S.cMylf 
publications. 
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based on a Treasury Paper oontaining a petiticm 
which shows that Lady Dorothy was a Pro- 
testant though her father was a Catholic, 
deduced from the fact that her father, the 
sighth earl of Clanricarde, succeeded in 1687 
(and that therefore she would not be * Lady 
Dorothy ’ until that year) the theory that the 
opera could not have been produced before 
that year, while a line in the epilogue, * we 
are Protestants and English nuns,* and the 
phrase ‘turning times,’ point to the revolu- 
tion of 1688 as being past, so that the date is 
limited to the time between 1688 and 1690, 
when the epilogue was published in D’Urfey’s 
poems. Squire further pointed to incernal 
evidence tending to confirm the comparatively 
late date of this most interesting work. For in 
dramatic directness, characterisation, adapta- 
tion of means to ends, feeling for climax, as well 
as actual beauty, the opera ^ is as much alive 
in the 20th century as are any of Gluck’s. 
Every student is familiar with the poignant 
farewell of Dido, ‘ When I am laid in earth,’ on 
Purcell’s favourite foundation of a ground- 
bass ; and tlie succeeding chorus of cupids is 
hardly loss affecting, while the witches’ music 
and all the rest is full of dramatic life and 
originality. 

In 1689 Purcell was involved in a dispute 
concerning the fees paid for seats in the organ- 
gallery at the Abbey for the coronation of 
William and Mary ; these fees had been con- 
sidered by Purcell as his lawful perquisite, but 
an order was made that unless he refunded the 
money his place would be declared null and 
void. As he retained his place until his death, 
it is probable that he gave back the fees. In 
1690 was produced, and in 1691 was published, 
the music to ‘ Dioclesian,’ Betterton’s adapta- 
tion of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Prophetess,’ 
the printed copies of which, issued at so low a 
price that the composer lost by the transaction, 
were all corrected by him with his own hand. 
The music would rank with the other theatrical 
productions were it not for the elaborate 
masque in the fifth act ; the rest consists of act- 
tunes and a song or two. Tho whole is more 
elaborately scored than anything we have yet 
met with of Purcell’s, trumpets and oboes 
(including a tenor oboe) being introduced. A 
chaconne before the third act, in which two 
flutes have a canon above the recurrent bass, 
is singularly beautiful, the song, ‘ What shall 
I do to show how much I love her 1 * has 
remained in favour until the present day, and 
the final chorus, ‘ Triumph, victorious Love,* 
is a remarkably fine, sustained piece of music. 
In spite of its want of commercial success, the 
music to ‘ Dioclesian ’ seems to have won for 
the composer the favour of Dryden.* 


1 On thequeMtlon aa to the oompleteneaa or InoompletencM of 
the present score see the of the Int. Mos. Oes. ▼!. 66. 

> See his Epistle Dedloat^ to <1690). quoted bj 

Omnminga, Lif«, p. 06. 
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Of far greater importance was the next work 
in which Purcell was associated with Dryden, 
the so-called opera of ‘ King Arthur* (1691). 
The musical numbers in this piece, though far 
more numerous than those in ‘ Dioclesian,’ are 
still a kind of adjunct to the main scheme of 
the play ; the singing parts are quite distinct 
from the personages of the drama, and the 
music, as a whole, might be most properly 
described as a series of intertnezzi. Individual 
scenes, such as the sacrificial scene, the wonder- 
fully effective ‘ frost scene,’ and the whole of 
the concluding masque, are full of beauty and 
originality *, but there is so little connexion 
with the play that a performance of the music 
alone (such as was given at the Birmingham ® 
Festival of 1897) must necessarily seem rather 
wanting in continuity. Whether, after uniting 
all the separate portions preserved in various 
MSS. and printed editions, we possess all the 
music that Purcell wrote, as he wrote it, cannot 
as yet be decided ; but music has been found 
for all the portions in which music is required, 
and what we have now is probably something 
very like what Purcell produced. The ‘ Ayres 
for the Theatre,’ which is the authority for 
many of the instrumental numbers, w^ere only 
published for stringed instruments, and there 
may have been other instruments added to 
these for the performance, as other instruments 
take part in tho body of the work. 

The chief work of 1692 was in connexion with 
an anonymous adaptation of A Midsummer 
Nigkt^s Dream, called ‘ The Fairy Queen,* and 
produced at Dorset Gardens Theatre in the 
spring of that year. The ‘ Select Songs ’ 
published by Heptinstall in 1692 are the only 
part of the music that appeared in Purcell’s 
lifetime ; by Oct. of 1700 the score had been 
lost, and the patentees of the theatre offered a 
reward of £20 for its recovery. By a most 
fortunate accident the theatre copy of the 
music was discovered in 1901 in the library of 
the R.A.M., and the whole work, edited by Mr. 
J. S. Shedlock, was published in the Purcell 
Society’s edition ( 1 903). It is conjectured that 
the volume was in tho hands successively of 
Dr. Pepusch, William Savage and R. J. S. 
Stevens.* Like the other ‘ operas,’ the piece 
contains a number of beautiful things quite un- 
connected with the original play of Shake- 
speare, and it is curious to notice that no word 
of Shakespeare’s is here set to music by 
Purcell. The songs of the seasons, culminating 
in the splendid bass song, ‘ Next Winter comes 
slowly,* the beautiful soprano air, * 0 let mo 
weep,* and other things, are justly famous. 
The ode for St. Cecilia’s Day of the same year, 
set to words by Brady, ‘ Hail, bright Cecilia I * 
is the most elaborate of the compositions for 


• Bw the preface to the vocal score of * King Arthur * edited by 
Fuller Maitland for this festival (Booaey, 1897). 

« Mu$. T., 1901, pp. 888 and 473. 
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this festival, and the ode for Queen Mary’s 
birthday in this year, Sedley’s * Love’s Oodd^s 
sure was blind,’ contains a song, ‘ May her 
blest example chase,’ in connexion with which 
a story is told by Hawkins to the effect that 
Purcell, nettled by the Queen’s asking Mrs. 
Arabella Hunt to sing the Soots song, ‘ Cold and 
Raw,’ on some occasion when he was present, 
introduced it in the next birthday ode, making 
it the bass of the air just mentioned. The 
story may or may not be true, but the song is 
a striking instance of Purcell’s love for a 
moving bass and his skill in treating basses of 
this kind, whether melodic in themselves, or 
recuiTent, as in the numberless ‘ ground* 
basses * of fine quality that exist of his. 

In 1693 Purcell wrote music for a great many 
plays, and set Tate’s ode for the Queen’s 
birthday, ‘ Celebrate this Festival.* He must 
have composed in this year the ode for the 
centenary commemoration of Trinity College, 
Dublin, ‘ Great Parent, hail ’ in connexion with 
the celebration hold on Jan. 9. 1694.^ In 1694 
Purcell revised the twelfth edition of Playford’s 
Introduction to the Skill of Mustek, and while 
altering the earlier part of the book in many 
ways, he completely rewrote the treatise at 
the end.® The opening words of the section 
for which he is responsible are curious when 
taken in connexion with Purcell’s own way of 
treating the bass. 

* Formerly they used to Compose from the Bass, but 
Modern Authors Compose to the Treble wlien Uiey 
make Counterpoint or Basses to Tunes or Songs.’ 

The whole passage which follows is of the 
utmost interest to the student of Purcell’s 
music. The groat work of this year was 
the splendid Te Deum and Jubilate for St. 
Cecilia’s Day, which, after its publication 
by Purcell’s widow in 1697, was annually 
performed at the Festival op the Sons op 
THE Clergy {q.v.) until Handel wrote his 
Utrecht Te Deum in 1713, after which the two 
works were performed alternately till 1743, 
when Handel’s Dettingen To Deum displaced 
both the others. (See also Three Choirs 
Festival.) In a mistaken desire to bring 
Purcell’s work into accordance with the pre- 
vailing Handelian fashion of hia day, Boyce 
rearranged it in such a manner that its char- 
acter was spoilt, and the work was not available 
in its original form until, in 1895, for the 
Purcell Bicentenary, Sir J. F. Bridge, who 
possessed the autograph score,® brought out a 
purified edition of it. 

Queen Mary died of smallpox at Kensington, 
Dec, 28, 1694, and was buried on Mar. 6, 
1694/96, in Henry VII.’s chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. The funeral was of rare 
magnificence, and various accounts of it were 

» The ioow (30 pam) for rolcos and proMiTed In the 

Library of Trinity College, Dublin, is entitled ‘ Commemoration Ode 
Performed at Christ Church in l)T'blln, Jan. 9, lOOi.' L. u X‘o. n. 

s Bee Bammlb. Ini. Hus. Oes. vi. 621. 

• Now In the British Museum. 


published ; it is now certain that Purcell 
composed for it the beautiful anthem, ‘ Thou 
knowest. Lord, the secrets of our hearts,* as 
well as two pieces for ‘ fiatt trumpets * ; but 
the evidence for the assumption that the second 
anthem was his * Blessed is the man * rests on 
a very slight 'foundation. Barclay Squire has 
given the text* of the ‘ March ’ and ‘ Canzona * 
that were played ; the former was adapted 
from the music to ‘ The Libertine ’ written 
about two years before. The instruments on 
which the pieces were played were almost 
undoubtedly ‘ sackbuts * or trombones. The 
anthem became so famous that in after-years, 
when Croft {q.v.) composed the music for the 
Burial Service, he incorporated Purcell’s music, 
instead of setting these words anew. Two 
elegies for the Queen were written in 1696, 
which were published in a collection, together 
with one by Blow. In this same year, the 
last of the composer’s life, he wrote music for 
the ‘ operatic ’ version of Howard and Dryden’s 
Indian Queen, when it underwent the usual 
process of adaptation for music, i.e. the addition 
of numbers which could bo sot to music quite 
independently of the original play. It has 
been shown by Squire ® that the work belongs 
to this last year of Purcell’s life, and it is con- 
jectured that to his illness was due the fact 
that the final masque was composed by his 
brother, Daniel Purcell. An extraordinary 
piece of literary piracy was achieved in regard 
to this music. Messrs. May and Hudgebutt 
not only brought out the music, but had the 
impertinence to prefix to it a dedication to 
Purcell himself, in which they admit and 
excuse their theft. Another work for the stage, 
probably dating from the same year, was in 
connexion with Shadwell’s adaptation of The 
Tempest into ‘ an opera ’ ; this had first ap- 
peared in 1673, but there is no evidence of any 
of Purcell’s music being written before 1695, 
in which year a song, ‘ Dear pretty Youth,’ 
was published, in ‘ Deliciae musicae ’ (see 
Tempest). There is a strange lack of con- 
temporary MSS. of the music.® Cummings had 
an old theatre copy, and another is in the 
British Museum ; Goodison’s edition is the 
principal source for the music, but is un- 
trustworthy as to dates. Yet another work 
for the stage, produced in the same year, ’ Don 
Quixote, part iii ,* contained what was no 
doubt Purcell’s last composition, the song 
‘ From rosie Bow’rs.’ This was also printed 
in ’ Orpheus Britannicus ’ with the heading, 
* This was the last Song that Mr. Purcell Sett, 
it being in his Sickness.* There is apparently 
nothing else of Purcell’s in the production. 
Purcell died on Nov. 21, 1696, probably at his 
house in Marsham Street, Westminster.'^ The 

4 B«e the SammOb. Int. Mun. Qea. l7. 226. 

s BammM. Int. Mae. Oe* v 629. 

• See Dent, Preface to ' The Indian Queen * and * The Tempest, ' 
Purcell Society, vol. xix. ; also Squire, Sammelh. Int Mus. Ues 
. pp. 661*6. 7 J£m. T., 1806, p. 734. 
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early deaths of three of his children suggest 
that there was a consumptive tendency in the 
family, and in any case there is no need to 
attach any importance to the tradition re- 
ported by Hawkins, that the composer caught 
cold from being kept waiting for admittance 
into his house late at night. He was buried 
Nov. 26, 1695, beneath the organ in West- 
minster Abbey, and a tablet was erected on a 
pillar near the grave by Annabella, Lady 
Howard, who may have written the inscription : 

‘Here lyes Henry Purobli Esqr. Who left this 
Life And is gone to tliat Blessed Place Where only his 
Harmony can be exceeded. Obijt 2jmo die Novembris 
Anno Aetatis suae 37mo. Annoq Domini j695.’ 

Over the grave was placed the following 
epitaph : 

*Plaudite, folires supeii, tanto hospite, nostris 
Praefuerat, vestris addite ille choris : 

Invida nec vobis Purcell uni terra reposcat, 
Questa deciis sfecli, dclieiasque breves. 

Tam cito decessisse, mode cui singula debet 
Musa, prophana suos religioaa auoa. 

Vivit lo et VI vat, diim vicina organa spirant, 
Duinque colet numerls turba canora Dedm.’ 


This, having become totally defaced, was 
renewed in 1876. 

Purcell had six children, three of whom died 
before him, viz. John Baptista, baptized Aug. 
9, 1682, buried Oct. 17 following ; Thomas, 
buried Aug. .3, 1 686 ; and Henry, baptized 
June 9, 1087, buried ^pt. 23 following. 

His eldest daughter was Frances (bapt. 
Westminster Abbey, May 30, 1688; d. 1724), 
In 1706 her mother appointed her her residuary 
legatee and her executrix, when she should 
reach the age of 1 8. She proved the will July 6, 
1706. She married, shortly after her mother’s 
death, Leonard Welsted, poet and dramatist. 
Her only daughter was Frances (6. 1708 ; 
d. unmarried 1726). Another daughter of 
Purcell, Mary Peters (bapt. Westminster 
Abbey, Dec. 10, 1693), it is presumed, survived 
lior father, but predeceased her mother, as she 
is not named in the latter’s Mill. For Edward, 
the only son who survived his parents, see (6) 
above. 

The composer’s widow survived him till 
Feb. 1706, when she died at Richmond, being 
buried on tho 14th in the north aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, The works of Purcell published 
posthumously are as follows : 


* Ten Sonatan in Pour Parte ’ (1697). for the same roinblnailon of 
tostruinente as the set published In 1683, and containinf the famous 
* Uolden Sonata.' 

* l.es8oas for the Harpsichord or Splnnet ’ (1696). 

' A Collection of Ayres for the Theatre ' (1697), containing act- 
tunes, etc., for many of the ^ilays. 

* Orpheus Brltannlcus,’ a ''ollecUon of PurcolPs songs, bk. 1. 1698, 
bk il. 1702, second edition of bk, 1. 1706, second edition of bk. U. 
1711 A third edition of both books, or more probably tho 're- 
mainder ' of the stock, fumisbed vritb a new tiUe-page, was issued in 
1721, but Is very rare. 


By way of exception to the usual course of 
composers* reputations, there has always been 
a tradition of Purcell’s greatness, and a more 
or less continuous stream of editions of his 
works. Even the vogue of Handel was not 
enough to obliterate all trace of Purcell’s 


fame. The influence of the Englishman’s 
music ux>on the German master is quite un- 
mistakable ; before Handel came to England 
tho massive choral effects, produced by means 
of the utmost simplicity, are not to ^ found 
in any of his works ; they are the distinguish- 
ing mark of Purcell’s choruses, although 
Purcell’s are very short as compared with 
Handel’s.^ Among the most important issues 
of Purcell’s music must be reckoned Vincent 
Novello’s four volumes of tho Sacred Music 
(1829-32), which contain all the anthems and 
services, etc , then accessible. Unfortunately 
the edition, and those which base their read- 
ings upon it without reference to better 
authorities, are so inaccurate that very little 
idea can be obtained of the true characteristics 
of the composer’s genius. The Musical Anti- 
quarian Society did useful work in publishing 
many of the most important of Purcell’s 
compositions ; but it was not until the founda- 
tion of the Purcell Society {q.v.) in 1878 that 
a really methodical issue of the music could 
be begun. m. 

Portraits. — The following is a list of the 
portraits of Purcell as to which there can be 
no doubt. 

(i.) Oval, head and shoulders, turned to the 
left, as a young man, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
This picture was given by Purcell to John 
Church (1676 ?-1741), from whom it descended 
to his son, the Rev. John Church (d, 1786), 
rector of Boxford, Suffolk. The latter’s 
daughter (Mrs. Strutt) gave it to Joah Bates 
(1741-99), who owned it in 1793. In 1846 it 
was owned by Edward Bates, when it was 
engraved by W. Humphreys from a drawing 
by Edward Novello for Vincent Novello’s 
edition of Purcell’s sacred music. It was 
bought from the Bates family by Henry 
Littleton, and from him passed to his son 
Alfred H. Littleton, after wliose death (1916) 
it was bought by W. Barclay Squire (see 
PLATE LXIL), 

(ii.) A drawing or sketch of (i.), formerly in 
the possession of Dr. Burney, later in that of 
Archdeacon Burney, now in the Print Room, 
British Museum. 

(iii.) At the age of 24. Engraving by R. 
White in the Sonatas of Three Parts, pub- 
lished in 1683. No original of this is known. 

(iv.) A painting (oval, half-length) by John 
Closterman, in the National Portrait Gallery 
(No. 1352). This is tho original of the en- 
graving in ‘ Orpheus Britannicus * (1698), and 
was probably painted after the composer’s 
death. A copy or replica is preserved at 
Dyrham Park, Chippenham, and a small 
version is in the collection of Mr. A. F. Hill. 
According to Hawkins {History of MusiCy 
1853, ed. il. p. 747, and also in the Universal 

1 See E. I). Rendall, Mm. T. 1895, p. 393, on Oie inflnenot of 
PorceU on Haiuld‘a ' Ad» and UaUtea.' 
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Magcadm, Deo. 1777), a tayem formerly existed 
in Wych Street with the sign of * The Purcell’s 
Head.* This sign was * a half-length ; the 
dress a brown full-bottomed wig, and a green 
night-gown, very finely executed.* The de- 
soription agrees with the Closterman portrait, 
and possibly one of the two above-mentioned 
versions was originally the tavem-sign 

As to the following, doubts have bi^n raised 
whether they represent Henry or Daniel 
PurceU. 

(v.) A small half-length, seated at a harpsi- 
chord, on which is an open music-book con- 
taining part of a * Sonata Settima ' ; the left 
hand points to a miniature held in the right 
hand. By John Closterman (National Portrait 
Gallery, No. 1463). This picture formerly 
belonged to Dr, Burney. Another version of 
it (belonging to Miss Done, Worcester) has a 
different portrait in the miniature, and the 
music-book contains * Britons, strike home * 
(from * King Arthur ’). A sketch for this 
picture is at Christ Church, Oxford (Walpole, 
Soc. vol. V. p. 2). Sir Charles Holmes 
{Burlington Magazine, Aug. 1915) considers 
that those pictures represent Daniel Purcell. 

(vi.) Half-length, holding a roll of music. 
By John Closterman (Royal Society of Musi- 
cians). Belonged to the composer’s son 
Edward and his grandson, Edward Henry, 
from whom it was bought by Dr. Boyce. At 
the death of the latter it was sold to Redmond 
Simpson, who bequeathed it to the directors 
of the Ancient Concerts, with remainder to the 
Royal Society of Musicians. Engraved (mezzo- 
tint) by G. Zobel. Sir Charles Holmes 
{Burlington Magazine, Aug. 1915) considers 
that this represents Daniel Purcell ; the 
original is certainly the same as that of No. v. 

(vii.) A fine oil painting now at the R.C.M. 
bears the inscription, ‘ Henri Purcell A® D“J 
1693.* 

All the prints and engravings are copied 
from or based on Nos. (i.), (ii.), (iii.). (i.) From 

this and the sketch for it there are prints or 
engravings by S. Harding, engraved by W. N. 
Gardiner, published by E. and S. Harding in 
1794 as from ‘ an original picture at Dulwich 
College ’ ; by W. Pinnock, 1823, and as the 
frontispiece to Novello’s edition of Purcell’s 
Sacred Music. From (iii.) there is a print 
"finely engraved from an original Painting* 
in the Universal Magazine, Dec. 1777, and 
C. Grignion in Hawkins. From (iii.), besides 
the frontispiece to ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,* 
there is a small engraving by H. Adlard. 

A bust of Purcell was formerly in the Music 
School, Oxford, but has disappeared. In the 
Dictionary of National Biography it is stated 
that a portrait (called ‘ Thomas Clark ’) in the 
Board Room, Dulwich College, represents 
PurceU. The picture is still there, and cer- 
tainly is not a portrait of the composer. 


The Mu8, T, for Sept. 1920 published repro* 
ductions of three alleged portraits of Purcell, 
but in the best opinion these are not con- 
temporary, nor is anything said about their 
origin. w. B. s. 

Characteristics of Purcell’s Art 

It remains to make some examination of 
the grounds on which Purcell has been styled 
‘the greatest and most original of English 
composers.* In recent years his claim to that 
title has been questioned in view of the in- 
creased knowledge of the great Elizabethans, 
notably Byrd and Weelkos, and the fuller and 
richly deserved homage paid to them. They 
stand at the summit of a great artistic epoch ; 
Henry Purcell began a new era. He was bom 
into a society which had to recreate traditions 
from the ruins of old ones, to build up new 
institutions and prove the efficacy of untried 
tools. It was Purcell who, more than any 
other, did all these things for the London of 
the Restoration period, and in doing so set 
his seal on the music of the Church, the theatre, 
the concert room and the chaml^er. In only 
the first of these is it possible to institute a 
comparison between Purcell and his Eliza- 
bethan predecessors which may be partly to 
his detriment (see Anthem and Service). 
Even here, however, the comjMirison is not very 
pertinent. It is true that the Restoration 
re-established practically the same liturgy in 
the English Church as that which had belonged 
to the first Caroline era, but the appearance of 
identity is deceptive. There was a deeper 
cleavage between the Church of Purcell and 
Orlando Gibbons than between that of Gibbons 
and Taverner, although Taverner had com- 
posed for a Latin Ofiice and Gibbons for an 
English one which virtually was that of 
Purcell’s day. Despite the destruction of the 
monasteries the English cathedral service had 
maintained, up to Gibbons’s day, much of the 
monastic ideal, expressed musically in a poly- 
phony which was the combination of modal 
melodies. It was the puritan revolt which 
swept away the reflective artistic culture of 
the monasteries. 

Churoh Music. — Purcell served a thoroughly 
secularised church, and its music was based on 
the secular methods deliberately imported by 
Charles II. through Httmfrey {q.v.). In the 
Chapel Royal, in which Purcell was brought up 
and for which the majority of his anthems were 
written, music was regarded as a discreet 
entertainment for the men and women of 
fashion who composed the court. Purcell’s 
methods in his numerous * verse * anthems with 
accompaniments, including long ritomelli for 
strings, are those of the theatre and the 
chamber sonata, the parts moving harmonically 
over a Thorough-bass {q,v. ). Their words are 
most frequently taken from the Psalms, ooca* 
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BionaJly from the Prophets, and in one famous 
instance, ‘ My beloved spake,* from the Song 
of Solomon. The Christian religion is sedu- 
lously avoided ; save where the Judaic texts 
are occasionally rounded off with a ‘ Gloria 
Patri,’ his anthems would be as suitable to 
a synagogue as to a Christian Church. What 
he did was to dramatise the sentiments of the 
Psalmist, just as he dramatised his theatrical 
librettists, and he produced in these works a 
series of cantatas bristling with points of 
interest, quickly achieved moments of vivid 
expression between combined solo voices 
(generally male alto, tenor and bass) filled 
out with ingeniously wrought instrumental 
music. 

The survival of Purcell’s anthems in the daily 
cathedral services of later generations damaged 
his reputation far more than the temporary 
neglect of all his admittedly secular work. 
Their instrumental parts were omitted ; their 
rhythms were flattened out by the droning 
voices of * lay clerks ’ and their tempi were 
slowed down to suit conceptions of propriety 
which had never troubled him in their com- 
position. Purcell’s church music cannot be 
properly understood until it is taken at his 
own valuation, performed as he intended it to 
be, frankly and fearlessly and without, as it 
were, an eye on the stately tread of the Dean’s 
verger. An example may be quoted from ‘ In 
thee, 0 Ijord, do I put my trust.’ It begins 
with a fine 85 rmphony for strings on a ground- 
bass, and the whole is carried on in a series of 
* verses ’ for men’s voices alternating with 
symphonies in which the themes are developed 
instrumentally. The following air for alto 
voice is a typical example of Purcell’s vocal 
cantilena above a flowing instrumental bass. 



My lips shall be fain when I 




sing un • to Thee, My lips shall be 



fain when 1 sing un • to Thee, 


Obviously this moves freely at a fairly quick 
pace, which will make the * AUeluja * trio at 
the same pace very fast indeed. The entry of 
the bass voice with this phrase^ 



A1 - le • la - ja, A1 • le • la - ja. 



A1 • le - lu - ja, A1 - le - lu • ja. 


may sound shockingly jovial, but that is the 
pace at which it must go if Purcell is to be 
rightly interpreted, an<f when so sung the 
movement is a brilliant scherzo. It is that 
sort of thing which has earned Purcell the 
reputation for frivolity in church circles, but 
his anthems are anything but frivolous. Next 
to his capacity for happiness is his capacity for 
poignant expression produced by an interval 
of melody or an unexpected conjunction of 
harmonies, the latter especially whore the words 
suggest a hint of mystery. Such a moment 
occurs earlier in the same anthem in the words 
‘ Thou art He that took me out of my mother’s 
womb,* where the chord (D, Bb and F#) fol- 
lowing on F major harmony is extraordinarily 
arresting. 

Alto 

and 
Tenor. 


Bass. 


Ck)nt. 


Thou art He that 



Thoa art He that took me out, 



Thou art He that 




Thou art He that took me out . . , 



took me out, Thou art 



But the fact that such things as these were 
the basis of his style does not mean that he 
was oblivious of the broader effects of choral 
voices in the mass or unable to draw on the 
resources of polyphony when necessary. The 
spacious handling of ‘ Let every thing that hath 
breath ’ (finale to the anthem, ’ 0 Praise God in 
his holiness ’), where ten real parts, two violins 
and eight voices, employ the arts both of poly- 
phony and of homopbonic groups of chords, 
shows bis command, and we have only to quote 
the ending of the beautiful * Save me, 0 God ’ 
to realise that Purcell was a master of the strict 
contrapuntal style (see overleaf). 

The quotation further shows how strong was 
the influence of modal melody on Purcell, and 
throughout his works it gains an added interest 
by its conjunction with the clearly defined 
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notions of major and minor tonalities which had 
become established in his generation. In the 
final cadence of *Saye me. 0 God* (Ex. 4) 



• on mine en • e-mies, have 



S7 

. up • on mine en 

r— irzq 

• e-mies. 


6?-^— ■ ■ - * : 

- sire un-on mine en 

- e-mies. 

■■irrf'ii 

. 

- W ."j pu — ft S3 H 

til 

. . up • on mine en • • - 

e - xnies. 

h 


1 

- on, up -on mine en • 

e^ - mies. 


seen my desire np-on mine en • e*imes* 



we get a particularly striking instance of that 
employment of both the major and minor 
thirds in a chord which had been a special 
characteristic of the English polyphonists in 
the madrigal, and Purcell was wont to get 
many of his most trenchant effects by the 
daring employment of such discords. A dif- 
ferent use of a similar device deserves atten- 
tion. It occurs in one of the recitatives which 
PurceU delighted to write for Gostlino (q.v.), 
the famous bass of the Chapel Royal. 



The harmonic accompaniment of such a passage 
(it is unfigured) presents a nice problem to 
the organist. 

Language in Song. — The passage leads 
naturally to a consideration of that which is 
universally acknowledged to give Purcell his 
strongest claim to be regarded as first among 
English composers, his power of setting the 
English language in Song {q.v.). He it was 
who completed what John Merbeoke {q.v.) 
had begun a hundred years before Purcell’s 
birth, when he first attempted to express the 
syllabic values of English in a quasi-monsural 
plain-song. John Lowland, Orlando Gibbons 
and Henry Lawes were contributors to an art 
which reached perfection in the so-callod re- 
catative of Purcell as found in the anthems, 
the odes, the theatre pieces and most par- 
ticularly in the only complete opera, ‘ Lido 
and Aeneas.’ Purcell’s recitative, unlike the 
recitativo seoco of the Italian opera, gains its 
maximum of effect when it is sung in strict 
time. It then gives with extraordinary fidelity 
the accentual value to the words which belongs 
to good speaking, and emphasises the broad 
sense of the text in a way to carry it through 
the aisles of the cathedral or across the foot- 
lights of the theatre. In the passage quoted 
above (Ex. 6) the preacher might lay more 
stress on the pronouns ; Purcell shows the true 
orator’s sense in perceiving that the greatness 
of mercy (not His mercy) is the theme here, 
and he gets his justification when he reaches 
the climax of the movement in the phrase. 








* 


where the declamatory repetition of * so,* and 
the placing of the word * Lord * on an E^ never 
touched elsewhere in the movement, clinches 
the matter. In such ways Purcell gives to hie 
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recitatives a melodic form which makes them 
musical works of the first order. They are 
singularly free from that desultory wandering 
from phrase to phrase and the repetition of 
harmonic and melodic dicMa which deface 
the recitatives of the 18th century, even those 
of tho greatest composers. To get the full 
measure of his power in this direction a careful 
study should be made of the soliloquy of 
Aeneas which ends the second act of ‘ Dido.* 

It must be admitted that his eloquence is 
sometimes limited (though not in ‘ Dido,’ his 
greatest piece of vocal declamation) by a 
tendency to seek expressiveness through a 
strained use of vocal ornament. Certainly he 
uses to excess such dotted note rhythms as 



I will sine: . . and sive praise. 


in both the anthems and the odes, and in a 
way which gives the feeling of a forced cheer- 
fulness becoming at times irritating. But the 
reliance on such rhythms is tho only sign of 
any tiling which can be called a cliche in the 
whole of Purcell’s work. Sometimes his orna- 
ments are unsuccessful only because of their 
extreme venturosomeness. The song ‘ ’Tis 
Nature’s Voice,’ in the Ode on Saint Cecilia’s 
Day (1692), said to have been * sung with 
incredible graces by Mr. Purcell himself,’ ' 
pushes to its furthest limit the art of decorative 
word-painting.* That it was written for his 
own voice shows that Purcell must have been 
himself a very highly accomplished counter- 
tenor (alto) singer, and lets us into the supreme 
secret of his composition. Whatever he writes 
for the voice, from the most artless melody, 
tavern song or catch to the most elaborate 
piece of vocalisation such as this, has behind 
it the sure instinct of tho singer. 

It was this singer’s instinct which made 
Purcell the greatest master of tho ground-bass 
used as a song form. The ground-bass of the 
Chaconne type, wherever it appears in musical 
history, in the operas of Lully, the violin solo 
sonata of Bach, or tho fourth symphony of 
Brahms, has the inherent weakness that the 
music tends to get cut into phrase lengths 
corresponding with the repetitions of the 
ground. That is equally a characteristic of 
Purcell’s use of it for dance purposes in his 
stage works.® Where, however, he adopts the 
ground-bass as a structural principle in song 
tho voice part is entirely unfettered in rhythm 
by the measure of the bass. In ‘ Dido and 

\ Ctnlbmafi't Jawnal and MtmMy MiteaUmg, Not. 1693. 

• Oompam tba pMiate on tho irord ' OrloTO ’ with tho woopisf 

Bt. Potor In Baoh'o St. John PMiion. ^ 

• Boo, for oxomplo, the Chaoonno, * Banco for » Cblnoeo nan and 

wooHui ' in * Tho Queen,' but compare with the eonata 

1^0. 6 of the * Ten Sonataa in Four Parts MUeoneaed below. 


Aeneas * there are three such songs of which 
the last has become the most famous on account 
of its extraordinary intimacy of expression. 
Both the others, however, * Ah ! Belinda ’ and 

* Oft she visits ’ are more subtle examples of 
Purcell’s way of crossing the 4-bar rhythm of 
the ground-bass with vocal phrases of unequal 
length, overlapping the cadences and producing 
melodic contours as free as those of unac- 
companied recitative. The music of * Dido ’ is 
now so generally accessible® that quotation 
here is unnecessary. 

Theatre Music. — Romain Rolland, in one 
of the most penetrating studies of Purcell’s 
art which has appeared in recent years,® says : 

' Presque partout, il rests Incomplet ; 11 ne chereba 
pas a briser les dernitres barriarcs qui le s^paraient 
de la perfection.’ 

The general truth of this must be admitted, 
but in ‘ Dido ’ we ‘have the one work which 
makes the qualidcation of the statement 
necessary. The more it is studied the more 
confidently can we assert its flawlessness as 
one of the masterpieces of music-drama and 
the only English one. The special circum- 
stances of its production (see Life of Henry 
Purcell above) made it possible for Purcell 
to write here as he willed and not in accord- 
ance with the demands made by fashion. We 
have seen how largely his church music was 
conditioned by fashion, and the Restoration 
theatre was even more fettered than the Re- 
storation Church. That which was called 
‘ opera * meant a stage work designed to appeal 
to the eye rather than to the ear, a hybrid 
of the spoken drama and the Masque {q.v,). 
Music ranked with dancing, scenery and 

* machines ’ as one of the attractive accessories 
of the production, not as its raison d'itre. 
Matthew Locke {q.v,) in his preface to ‘ Psyche * 
(1676) exposes the whole position with frank- 
ness, bitterly contrasting tho English concep- 
tion of opera with that of the Italians, and 
claiming with justice that he had done more 
tiian any other to raise the musical status of 
tho entertainment which passed by that name. 
Purcell at a later date also expresses his view of 
the matter in a preface,® that to ‘ The Fairy 
Queen* (1692), where, like Locke, ho draws an 
unfavourable comparison between the position 
of English opera and opera in Italy and France, 
and raises what is probably the first plea for 
a subsidised opera - house. This prefaoe, 
written after the private production of ‘ Dido * 
at Chelsea,’ defines opera as * a story sung with 
proper action,* which is just what * Dido * is 
and ‘ The Fairy Queen ’ is not. All that 

« There »re two editions of the Toori score, thet edited by 
W. H Conimlngs (Novello) end one, embodying more recent 
resatuTh (1926), edited by £. J. Dent (Oxford Unlv. Press), with a 
Oermsu tnuMlation by Anton Mayer. 

a EturetopMia da la mutlqw at dietionnaira du Oonaarvatotra ; 
L'Opira au J Vila siAsle — A ngMsrrs. 

• Reprint in Purcell Society’s edition. Tol xli. 

7 * Dido ’ Itself seems to have been an attempt to follow op tol 
expertment, also privately made, of Blow's ' Venue and AdoniA 
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Purcell was ever able to do in his works written 
for the public stage was to secure the con- 
iinuity of the music through certain scenes 
/generally those having to do with super- 
natural characters) interpolated into the spoken 
play. ‘ The Fairy Queen,* * King Arthur,* 
* The Tempest * and * The Indian Queen * may 
be regarded as operas in this limited sense, 
but no one of them is, to use his own term, ‘ a 
perfect opera.* The masques in ‘ Dioclesian * 
and in * Timon of Athens ’ also have sufiBcient 
continuity to be considered as belonging to 
the operatic category. The rest are a more or 
less fortuitous collection of pieces, overtures, 
curtain tunes, dances and songs, hastily thrown 
off to meet the requirements of incidental 
music. Except as evidence of Purcell’s almost 
Schubertian fund of melody they are un- 
important. 

Festival Odes. — ^Tho fashion of producing 
odes set to elaborate music for combined voices 
and instruments whenever a festival of any 
sort, public or private, was to bo celebrated is 
historically interesting for us, because it marks 
the beginning of that form of concert-giving 
which has l^n most characteristic of the 
English people through two succeeding cen- 
turies. Handel discerned the national genius 
for such choral singing and exploited it in his 
oratorios from which many developments 
spring (see Thbee Choirs Festival). In 
Purcell’s day the institution of the festivals of 
St. Cecilia {q.v., subsection Cecilian Festi- 
vals) were the most public occasions of the 
kind and the most worthy to engage the powers 
of the artist. The praise of music was a theme 
calculated to inspire a composer ; Purcell’s 
contributions to it are all interesting, and 
culminate in the masterpiece of 1692, ‘ Hail, 
bright Cecilia,’ for which Nicholas Brady pro- 
vided him with at least a fairly serviceable 
libretto. Its central chorus * Soul of the 
World * stands beside the final chorus of ‘ Dido * 
and the anthem ‘ Save me, 0 God * as evidence 
of Purcell’s power to rise to the expression of 
a supreme emotion when he was deeply stirred. 
Apart from this moment the work is full of 
subtle strokes of the kind in which he excelled ; 
the declamation of ‘ ’Tis Nature’s Voice,* the 
ground-bass song ‘ Wondrous Machine,* and 
the handling of obbligato instruments, flut^, 
oboes and violins, in several numbers are all 
Purcell in his finest and most delicate vein. 
Particularly it is worth while to note the duet 
(alto and tenor), * In vain the am*rouB flute,’ 
where he quotes the ground-bass of Dido’s 
Lament but does not use it as a ground. This 
treatment shows his freedom from stereotyped 
formulae. Apart from the St. Cecilian celebra- 
tions, however, the production of odes for 
every conceivable occasion, especially royal 
occasions, was part of the routine duty of a 
composer who, young as he was, was the 


acknowledged leader of his time and who held 
royal appointments. In the long series of 
birthday and welcome odes, with their fulsome 
compliments to thoroughly unmteresting dig- 
nitaries, it is quite evident that Purcell is often 
forced to simulate an enthusiasm which he does 
not feel. He schools himself to sentiment for 
Queen Mary’s birthday year by year ; compare 
the following from ‘ Now does the glorious day 
appear ’ (1689) with the very similar movement 
of ‘ Oft she visits ’ in ‘ Dido,’ and the difference 
between art and artifice is instantly apparent. 



ness mix’d with ma - Jes-ty 



A year later the martial prowess of Dutch 
William sinks him to 



But rIo • ry cries " Go on, go 



on, go on, go on, il-lus-tnous Man.” 


We know that Purcell had a sense of humour. 
The drunken poet, supposed to be a caricature 
of D’Urfcy, in ‘ The Fairy Queen,* sufiSciently 
shows that. Is it possible that he apostro- 
phised his sovereign with his tongue in his 
cheek ? A sincerer form of patriotism, the 
love of country, could rouse Purcell to write 
sturdy British songs as different in tone from 
this bombast as they are from the delicate 
artistry of ‘ Dido ’ and ‘ Hail, bright Cecilia.’ 
Chief among the odes in this vein is the robust 
* Yorkshire Feast Song * whoso ballad tunes 
and bucolic choruses belong to the same cate- 
gory as those of the patriotic opera * King 
Arthur.* In such things Purcell shows that 
he can say the obvious thing in music without 
fear of vulgarity. That power alone goes for 
to establish him as the greatest of English 
composers. 

Instrumental Music. — ^There remains to 
be cons^'dered one field of his art in which his 
position is certainly unique, that of pure instru- 
mental music. For practical purposes that is 
covered by the fantasies for strings and the 
sonatas for strings and harpsichord. 
suites for harpsichord solo were written for 
educational purposes, many of the single dance 
pieces for harpsichord are arrangement! from 
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theatre tunes and songs, and only the toccata 
in A stands out from these things as a work 
conceived in the grand manner for virtuoso 
performance. It has been suggested that this 
was intended for the organ, but a comparison 
of it with the few desultory organ pieces by 
him which survive makes the suggestion seem 
more than doubtful. Certainly no intelligent 
editor would have included any of them among 
the doubtful works of J. S. Bach, as the toccata 
was included by the editors of the Bachgeselb 
schaft edition. With this solitary example of 
big work one wonders the more at the lack of 
enterprise shown by Purcell in writing for the 
keyboard instruments. He did nothing to 
revive for the harpsichord or the organ the 
glories of the old English virginal school (see 
Virginal Music), and this toccata shows that 
he could have done something. 

With his string music, however, the case is 
very different. The ‘ Fantazias ’ of 1680 show 
him working on the lines of the old English 
consort of viols which had been the instru- 
mental counterpart to the madrigal in an 
earlier generation (see Fancy). The twelve 
‘ Sonnata’s of III Parts,’ published three years 
later, make a definite break with the past. In 
them the composer revises his technical style 
in the light of what he had gleaned from 
whatever source of the methods of the Italians. 
The counterpoint now rests on the foundation 
of the Thorough-bass (<?.v.). and the throe 
parts, two violins and bass viol, are accom- 
panied by a keyboard instrument. Each 
sonata consists of a group of movements ar- 
ranged to give direct contrasts of tempi, fast 
and slow. Their number varies from four to 
seven, and each (except generally the first 
movement) is marked by one of the Italian 
terras, adagio, grave, largo, presto, allegro, 
vivace, which are explained according to his 
own interpretation of them in the preface. It 
is quite clear from the internal evidence of 
style that the opening movements are always 
intended to have dignity and weight of utter- 
ance, and demand a moderate tempo. The 
largo is always in a triple time and has the 
character of a saraband, though neither that 
nor any other dance-form name is employed 
by Purcell in his sonatas. In fact the only 
generic title used is ‘ canzona,’ which appears 
in eight out of the twelve sonatas. The can- 
zona is the movement of greatest contra- 
puntal energy. An incisive subject introduced 
fugally sots the rhythmic pattern of the move- 
ment. Sometimes imitations on the principal 
theme form the chief source of thematic 
interest, as in the canzona of sonata No. 4 in 
F major ; at other times (e.g. the canzona in 
No. VI., C major), after a sufficient develop- 
ment of the first idea Purcell leaves it for 
wiother one in a care-free fashion. A certain 
looseness of texture in the canzonas, and indeed 


elsewhere, remains as a legacy from the style 
of the Fancy, as described by Morley. The 
principle of recapitulation which the Italians 
early made the basis of their form (see Form 
and Sonata) is hardly recognised by Purcell. 
The short grave and adagih movements which 
separate these larger forms and are sometimes 
employed as finales are very personal. It is 
in them that we get most of those astringent 
harmonies which he uses in moments of strong 
feeling, alike in the music of the Church and 
the stage. Such passages as the following give 
an interest and colour to those sonatas, which 
more than replaces the suavity of melody on 
which the Italians relied. 


10 . 



This from sonata No. IX., one of the finest of 
the whole series, is typical, and it should be 
noticed that a peculiarly vivid sense of contrast 
is here produced by the fact that this striking 
chromatic cadence precedes a finale in 12-8 
time, which is in effect, tliough not in name, 
one of the most light-hearted of jigs. In this 
instance, as in others which approach dance 
movement types, the form is thoroughly or- 
ganised and balanced. 

Burney’s general criticism of the style of these 
sonatas, that ’ the passages all come from the 
head and not from the hand,’ ^ is a pertinent one. 
His comparison, to Purcell’s disadvantage in 
this respect, is with Corelli, whose first set was 
published in Italy simultaneously with Purcell’s, 
and therefore was not among the latter’s Italian 
models. But the defect which Burney discovers 
has nothing to do with models of composition 
but with the fact that a violinist instinctively 
gravitates towards passages which belong to 
the technique of his instrument (see Bowino 
and Fingering), and one searches in vain 

1 QmmA Hiaftwy df ATiuie, toL UL p. ft07. 
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lihrough Purcell for any evidence that the 
composer was a violinist. The note c*’* is the 
limit of his upward compass, arpeggio passages 
of the kind which lie across strings tuned in 
fifths are not sought out, no emphasis is laid on 
the contrasts of tone between one string and 
another, bowing is hardly considered.^ In 
general the counterpoint might be as well 
played on flute or organ stops as on the strings. 
This is sufficient to explain why Purcell, with 
far more original genius than Corelli, faded to 
found a school of concerted chamber music in 
England. His sonatas appealed, as they still 
do, to those * who carry musical souls about | 
them,* but much less to those who carried 
violins about them. They neither advanced 
the technique of the student nor served to 
display the achievements of the virtuoso. 

What care Purcell bestowed on the musical 
scheme of those sonatas, which it must be 
remembered were his first important publica- 
tion, is shown by the fact that no two of the 
twelve are in the same key. They are arranged 
in pairs, a minor key being followed by a major 
one throughout, the first eight being in a 
sequence of a minor followed by its relative 
major.* The implication is that he set himself 
to exhibit all the keys which the unequal 
temperament of the harpsichord made it con- 
venient to use. He may even have contem- 
plated pursuing the matter further on the lines 
of Bach’s ‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,’ * since the 
* Ten Sonatas in Four Parts ’ published post- 
humously by his widow begin with two further 
keys,* which would accord with this scheme. 

It has generally boon assumed that the ‘ Ten 
Sonatas in Four Parts ’ * represent a later phase 
of Purcell’s art, but there is no evidence, either 
external or internal, to support this idea. 
Indeed Frances Purcell’s remark in the dedica- 
tion to Ijady Rhodia Cavendish, that the 
collection had ‘ already found many friends,* 
shows that at any rate they were not new. It 
is even possible that some were already written 
when Purcell himself made his choice of twelve 
in contrasted keys for his first publication. 
There is little in the way of either scope or 
handling which can be pointed to as signs of 
greater maturity in the composer. Occasion- 
ally a subject, such as that of the opening 
movement of No. 4 in D minor or the largo 


1 Very oeoMiotuJly Purcell luae aliirs to indicate bowinc, bat 
only In a tentative fashion. In the final leryo of sonata No. 1 
in O minor a passage is first marked piano vrith ilurred bosrlng and 
then repeated without ilurt. 

> The keys are, G minor. Bb major, D minor, F major, A minor, 
C major, B minor, G major, C minor, A major, F minor, D major. 

8 It has been sumested that Father Smith’s inirodacUon of the 
so-called * Quarter Tones ’ into the organ of the Temple Church ({.«. 
the division of the notes OS-Ab and Df -Bb) may have originated 
with Poroell himself, If so, it shows that Purcell, Uke J. 8. Bach, 
was exeroised about the question of temperament. Bee Andrew 
Freeman, Fathar Smith (1926). 

* These are B minor and E'p (relatives to D major and 0 minor). 
The other keys of the 1697 set repeat those of 1683 ; they are, 
A minor, D minor, three In G minor (a favourite violin key), 
C major, F major and D roa)or 

>> The part-writing is the aame as in the 1663 aet, only here the 
(horottidi'bMS IS ocoounted a part, and Puroell eaya of tbs 1688 
set that the engraving of the thorough-bass was * a thing ^uite 
beside hk Bret lesoloU^’ 


of No. 8 in G minor, leads him to a more 
expansive development than is usual, but such 
things are no more than examples of those 
sudden strokes of genius which are to be met 
with throughout Ihircell’s work.® The sonata 
No. 9 in F major has attained a peculiar fame 
imder the title of the * Golden Sonata.* It is 
one of Purcell’s larger works, consisting of an 
opening movement, a largo, canzona, grave 
and allegro, all very firmly knit in design and 
distinct from one another in character, but it 
is difficult to see why it should have been thus 
crowned above its companions, and one is 
tempted to suspect that the chance of its 
having received the golden crown of its title 
has persuaded posterity to invent reasons for 
the distinction.^ The one sonata of the ten 
which stands apart from all its companions is 
No. 6, and it does so by reason of the fact that 
it is not really a sonata at all in Purceirs 
usual acceptation of the term, but virtually a 
chaconne built on a ground-bass of five bars, 
as follows : 



The form is one after Purcell’s own heart. 
The five-bar measure of the bass gives him 
unlimited scope for weaving melodies of vary- 
ing lengths between the two violin parts, and 
applying that art which we have seen was the 
peculiar property of his songs on a ground- 
bass. It is an exceptionally spacious piece of 
writing, and in the course of 42 repetitions of 
the bass Purcell manages to cover an extra- 
ordinary emotional range; there is never a 
dull or perfunctory moment, and each thought 
leads BO naturally to the next that the whole 
strikes the ear as one great piece of symphonic 
design. 

From this cursory view of Purcell’s output, 
undertaken to exhibit prevailing character- 
istics rather than to provide a commentary on 
particular works, one broad fact emerges. His 
view of music was identical with that of the 
modem musician. We may compare such a 
movement as the above with Bach or Brahms 
and test his theatre music by the principles oi 
Gluck and Wagner, not in order to assert thal 
he was as great as the greatest, but as a means 
of discovering where he is great at all. The 
method is inapplicable to any composer of an 
earlier generation save in a few particular 
instances. To put Byrd’s Mass for five voices 
beside Bach’s in B minor, or Bull’s variations 
beside those of Beethoven on a theme of Dia- 
belli would be a manifest futility. We have 


• C. V. Stanford, in editing the * Ten Bonatae In Four Parte ioi 
the Pnroell Society, enriched then with a brilliantly written piano 
part which matenajly adds to their importance. But tbia la a- 


example of Stanford’s genloa, not of PuroeU’s. 

8 P^ Haitlaad. in ediUng the 1688 aet for the Purcell Society, 
deolaree that * among the Twelve Sonatas we look In vain for a 
rival to the famous^* Golden Sonata," ’ but J F. Bridge 
Oooi jrwatetena, p. 180) thinks it tnfertor to No. 4 (also in F) ki 
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for tho most part to be conversant -vrith a 
whole set of conditions embodied in a now- 
obsolete theory of music before we can measure 
the stature of each individual work of Byrd’s and 
Bull’s time. But Purcell belongs to our world, 
the world made for us by two centuries of great 
masters intervening between his life and our 
own. We can apply familiar criteria to every 
department of his work and discover by their 
means his sucoesses and his failures. In doing 
so a large proportion of his output will drop 
off as perfunctory or damaged by the social or 
other material conditions in which he produced 
it. But his best stands the test triumphantly 
and shows him to have been a man of first-rate 
creative power, a mind of vivid imagination 
and keen sensitiveness, of the same order, if 
not of the same calibre, as the masters who have 
made music the subtly expressive agent of 
human feeling which it has become in modem 
times. o. 


Summary op Works 

The following list of Purcell’s works is 
necessarily only an attempt, as many of the 
anthems, etc., cannot at present be authorita- 
tively dated, or even ascribed to certain periods 
in the composer’s career. The list of plays for 
which he wrote music is based on that given 
in Squire’s article in the Sammelbande of the 
Int. Mus. Ges. (v. 489 ff.). 


1. BACRBD HUBIO 
Aktiocms xsd Cnimoii Mtrsio 

Thfl main soarc« for the bulk of them uUienu, eto., to Vincent 
Kovollo's edition of ‘ Purcell's Sacred Music.' His Tersions are for 
tbe most part quite untnistwoi tby, but until the work of editing 
them with care and rererence shall have been completed it is con- 
venient to use hto collection as indicating the number, etc., of 
extant works A list of the anthems already published by tlw 
Purcell Society will be found on p. HOI. 

Ah 1 few and full of sorrows. 

Beatl omnes S.S.A.R. 

Be merciful unto me. Verse, A.T.B. 

Behold, I bring you glad tidings. Verse, A.T.B. 

Behold now, praise the Lord. Vene, A.T.B. 

Blessed are they that fear. Verse, B.8.A.B. (before 1988). 

Blessed be the Lord my strength. A.T.B. 

Blessed Is be that considereth the poor. A T.B. 

Blessed Is he whose unrighteousness. Verse, 8.B.A.T.T.B. 

Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord. 

Bow down Thine ear. Verse, 4 vv. 

By tbe waters of Babylon. Verse, T.T.B. 

Karly, 0 Lord, my fainting soul. 

Gloria Patri. Three compositions In canon. 

Hear my prayer. Pull, 8 w. 

Hear me, O Lord, and that soon. Vene, 8.A.T.B. 

Hear me, O Lord, the great support, A.T.B. 
lu Thee. O Lord, do 1 put my trust. A.T.B. 

It Is a good thing to give thanks. A.T.B. 

1 was glad. Verse, A.T.B. 

I will sing unto tbe Lord. Full, B.S.A.T.B. 

1 wUl give thanks. Verse, T.B.B. 

Jehovah, quam multi (or Jehovah, how many). B.B.A.T.B. 
Laudate Uomlnom. Canon, a 3. 
l-et God ariee. Vene. TT. 

Lord, how long wilt Thou be angry T Full, 8.8.A.T.B. 

Lord, 1 can suffer Thy rebukes. 

Lord, who can tell f Vene, T.T.B. 

Man that to bom of a Woman. (Fnnsiral sentenoes, o on t al n l n g 
‘ Thou knowest, Lord,' as a vene.) 

My beloved spake. Vene, A.T.B.B. 

My heart Is fixed. Vene. A.T.B. 

My heart is inditing. Vene, a 8 [1088]. 

My song shall be uway. Vene, 8. 

^ all ye people. 

G all ye people, clap your hands. B.B.T.B. 

O consider my advenlty. Vene, A.T.B. 

0 give thanks. Verse. « 4. 

O God, Thou art my Ood, Pullj^B.S.A.T.B. 

O Ood, Thou hast oast tis out. Full, B.B.A.T.B. 
p happy man. 

p Lord Ood of hosts. Pull, o 8. 

O Lord, grant the King a kmg life. 

O Lord, our <jk)y«rnoure 
p Lord, our Oovemour. Verae, 8.8.B.B.B. 
p Lord, rebuke me not. Verse, 8. or T. 
to Lord. Thou art my Ood. Vatea, A.T.B. 


O miserable man. 

P praise God in His holiness. 0 8. 

O praise Uie Lord, all ye heathen. T.T. [early] 

O sing unto tbe Lord. Vene, a 4 [1688], 

Out of the Deep. Verse, 8.A.B. 
naise the Lord, O Jerusalem. 

Praise the Lord, 0 my soul, o 6. 

Praise the Lord, O my soul, O Lord my Ood. Vene. A.B. [1687]. 
Brdolce In the Lord (* The Bell Anthem,’ so called from its ehimlug 
figure in tbe ban) Verse, A.T.B, 

Remember not, Lord, our offencas. Pull, S.S.A.T.B. 

Save me, O Ood. Full, 8 8.A.T.B. [c. 1690]. 

Bing unto Ood, O ye kingdoms of the earth. Verse, B. 

The Lord is my light. Verse, A.T.B. 

The Lord to King. Vone, B, 

The way of God is an undeflled way. Vene, A.A.B. 

They that go down to the sea In ships. Verae. A B. [1688]. 

Thou knowest. Lord. (Tbe well-known funeral sentenees* ■ < 
different from those in * Man that Is bora of a Woman.') 

Thy way, O God, la holy. Verse, A.B. 

Thy word to a lantern. Vene, A T.B. 

Turn Thee again, O Lord, a 4. 

Turn Thou us, 0 good Lord. Verse. A.T.B. 

Turn Thou US, O good Lord. A.T.T.B. 

Onto Thee will 1 cry. Verse, A T.B. 

Who bath believed our report r Verse, A.T.T.B. 

Why do the heathen T V^e, A.T.B. 

SSBVICBB 

Te Deum and Jubilate In D. 

Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrle, Creed, in B flat. 

Benediclte, and Jubilate, lu B flat. (‘ Second Morning Service.’) 
Magnificat and Nunc Dl^ttls, in B flat. 

Canute and Deus misereatur, in B flat. 

Evening Service In O minor. 

HTHMS. STO.. is rLAVrOHD’B ’ HaUUOHIA SACaA,’ ABU 
Novkllo's * PvaCELP'S Sacreu Mubio.’ 

(For solo voices, unless otherwise sUted ; frequently a 
‘ chorus ’ Is added for two voices ) 

Arise, my darkened melancholy soul. 

Awake, and with attention, hear. 

Awake, ye dead (two voices). 

Begin the song. 

Close thine eyes and sleep secure (two voices). 

Full of uTath (for the Conversion of St. Paul). 

Groat God, and Just. 

How have I stray'd. 

How long, great Ood (' The Aspiration ’). 

In guilty night (trio, * Saul and the Witch of Endor ’). 

In the black dismal dungeon. 

Let the night perish (’ Job’s Curse ’). 

Lord, what Is man f 

Now that the sun (Evening Hymn). 

O I'm sick of life. A.T B. 

O Solitude I 

Plung'd In tbe confines of despair. T.T.B. (Add. MB. 30,930.) 
Bince Ood so tender a regard. T.T B. 

Tell me, some pitying Angel (‘ The Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation 
Tbs earth trembled (' On our Saviour’s Passion ’). 

The night is come (Evening Hymn). 

Thou wakeful Shepherd (Morning Hymn). 

We sing to Him, whose wisdom. 

With sick and famish’d eyes. 

Bymn-tune ' Burford,’ and settings of several psalm-tunes In 
Playford’s Jntrod. (1694) , see the Sumnulbind* of the Int. Mus, 
Oes. vL 821. 


n. SECULAR MUSIC 
Odes and Wbloohe Soiroe 
. 1680. Welcome. Vicegerent. 

. 1681. Swifter, Isis 
. 1682. What shall be done. 

. 1682. The Summer’s Absence unconcern’d we bear. 

. 1683. Fly. bold Rebellion. 

. 1683. Weioome to all tbe pleasures I 
. 1683. Raise tbe voice. Hor Bt. <>ciUa’s Day. 

, 1883, Laudate CecUiam. ; ^ 

. 1083. From Hardy Climes (Marriage Ode for Princess Anne). 

. 1684. From these setene. 

. 1688. Why are all the muses mute f 
. 1686. Ye tuneful Muses. 

. 1687. Bound the Trumpet. 

. 1689, Novr does the glorious day appear (Queen Mary’i 
Birthday). 

. 1689. Celestial Music. 

. 1690. Arise my Muse (Queen Mary’s Birthday). 

. 1690. Of old when Heroes (Yorkshire Feast Song). 

. 1691. Welcome, glorious morn (Queen Mary’s Birthday). 

I. 1692. Love’s Uod^dess sure was blind (Queen Mary’s Birthday! 
I. 1692. Hail bright Cecilia (Ode on Bt. Cecilia’s Day). 

. 1693. Celebrate this festival (Queen Mary’s Birthday). 

I. 1694. Great Parent, bail (Dublin Commemoration Ode). 

I. 1694. Come, ye sons of Art (Queen Mary’s Birthday). 

1. 1698. Who can from joy refrain T (Duke of Olouoesterll 
Birthday). 


Oder ef unMrtain daU 

25. If ever I more riches did desire (to words by Cowley). 
36. Hark, Damon, hark. 

27. Hark, how the wild muslolias sing (words by Cowley). 
98. How pleMant to this flowery plain (words by Cowley). 
29. We reap all the pleasures (worde by Cowley). 


InoiDHMTAL Mtrsio TO Pijira, * OranAS,’ bto. 

1880. Theodosius, and The Virtuoua Wife. 

1661. King Richard the Second, and EUr Banaby Whlgf. 

1682 r Tbe Double Marriage. 

1683 7 The Kngltob Lawyer. 

1688 7 CIroe, and Sophontoba. 

1686. The Knight of Malta. 
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1888. The Pool's Preferment. 

1688-90 ? Dido and Aeneaa. 

1600. Dloclesian, Diatresaed Innocence, Pausanlaj, Sir Anthony 
Love, Amphltrvon, and The Massacre of Paris. 

1691. King Arthur, The Gordian Knot untied. The Indian Emperor, 
The Wives’ Excuse. 

1692. Cleomenes, The Fairy Queen, The Marriage-Hater Match’d. 
Begulus, The Libertine, Uenry the Second, Aureng-Zebe, and 
OMlpus. 

1608. The Old Bachelor The Blchmond Heiress, The Maid’s Last 
Prayer, The Female Vertuuaoea. The Double Oealei, Epsom 
Wells, and Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 

1694. Don Quixote part I.. Love Triumphant, The Married Bean, 
The Fatal Marriage. Canterbury Guests, Don ({ulxote part 11., 
Tlmon of Athens, The Spanish Friar, and (?) Tpsnnlak Love. 

1696. Abdelaser, Bonduca, The Indian Queen, The Mock Mamage, 
The Blval Sisters, Oroonoko, The Tempest, and Don Quixote 
part 111. 


SONOB, Dukts, Tnios xNn Catohbs (upwards of 200) 

It is at present impossible to catalogue these, as in many cases 
such questions as authenticity, sources, etc., have yet to be settled. 
The Purcell Society's publications will eventu^ly contain the 
complete works in these forms. 

IXBTRUHKNTAI, MUSIO 

Fantasias In 3, 4, 6, 6. 7 and 8 parts. (B.M. Add. MS. 30,030.) 

Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts, 1683. 

Ten Sonatas of Four Parts, 1607. 

Sonata lor violin and bass, from a MS. formerly In the poesesaion 
of Mr. Taphouse, printed In A. Moffat's * Melsterschule.* 

Overtures, etc. 

Organ music : Four voluntaries (a) on the 1001b Psalm Tune, 
(6) in D minor, (c) in D minor * fur the Double Organ,' and (d) 
in C, ascribed to Purcell. 

Harpsichord Music : ‘ A Choice Collection c Lessons for the 
Harpsichord or Spmnet,* 1696, contains eight suites, March, Trumpet 
Tune, Chacone, Jig and Trumpet Tune called the Cehell. 

* Musiok’s Handmaid,' part li., contains (1689) Hong Tune. Lesson, 
March, three Minuets, a new Ucotch Tune, a new Ground, a new 
Irish Tune (‘ Lilliburleru '), llfgaduon, Hefauchi's Farewell 
(* Befauchl ’ is for ' Hifaco ' ; see that article). Minuet. 

From various sources : Air, Ground in Gamut, Lesson, Voluntary, 
A Verse, Trumpet Tune, Air, Bundu, Ground, Prelude, Air, Toccata.l 
Hornpipe, Almond, Corant, Air, Gavott, Minuet, Ground, Prelude, 
Almaln and Burry, Overture, Air and Jig in G, Gamut b. 

M. 

PURCELL CLUB, THE (1836-63), was 
constituted at a meeting held in Aug. 1836 : the 
first members were Turle (conductor), King, 
Bellamy, Fitzwilliam, J. W, Hobbs and E. 
Hawkins (secretary). The club was limited to 
twenty professional and twenty non-pro- 
fessional members, who met twice a year ; on 
the second Thursday in February, when they 
dined together, and on the last Thursday in 
July, when they assembled in Westminster 
Abbey, at the morning service, by permission 
of the Dean, for the purpose of assisting in 
such Purcell music as might be selected for the 
occasion. On the evening of the same day the 
members again met to perform secular music 
composed by Purcell ; the soprano parts were 
sung by the chorister-boys from Westminster 
Abbey, the Chapel Royal, and St. Paul’s 
Cathe(lral, but ladies were admitted amongst 
the audience. 

On Feb. 27, 1842, a special meeting was held, 
when Edwabd Taylob {q.v,) was elected Presi- 
dent, and the dates of meeting were changed 
to Jan. 30 and the first Thursday in July. 
Interesting performances of many of Purcell’s 
works were given year by year, and a book of 
words of 194 pages was privately printed for the 
use of the members, under the editorship of 
Taylor. The Club was dissolved in 1863, and 
the valuable library, which had been acquired 
by gift and purchase, was deposited at West- 
minster Abbey, under the guardianship of the 
organists of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. w. h. o. 


1 'This Toccata was printed from a MS. fomerlv In tbeposaesaloil 
of Fr. Knuth, and Wm. Rust, as a doubtful worn of J. B. Ba«b in 
ttM B.-0. edlUon. vol. xlU. p. 260. 


PURCELL COMMEMORATION. (1) The 
bicentenary of Henry Purcell’s birth was com- 
memorateil in London on Jan. 30, 1868. The 
members of the Puboell Club {q,v.) and a 
large number of musicians and amateurs 
assembled in the evening at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate Street, London, when, after a ban- 
quet, a selection of Purcell music was performed, 
and addresses were given by Edward Taylor 
(q.r.), who presided. The programme con- 
sisted entirely of music composed by Purcell, 
and was as follows : Grace, ‘ Gloria Patri * ; 
anthems, * 0 give thanks,’ * O God, thou hast 
oast us out,* ’ O sing unto the Lord ’ ; song and 
chorus, * Celebrate this festival ’ ; a selection 
from * King Arthur *; cantata, ‘ Cupid, the slyest 
rogue alive * ; song, ‘ Let the dreadful engines * ; 
chorus, * Soul of the world, inspired by thee.* 

w. H. c. 

(2) In Nov. 1896 the bicentenary of the com- 
poser’s death was celebrated by a performance 
of ‘ Dido and Aeneas ’ by the pupils of the 
R.C.M. at the Lyceum Theatre, Nov. 20 ; a 
special service in Westminster Abbey on Nov. 
21, at which the following anthems were sung — 

* O all ye people,’ ‘ O give thanks,’ ‘ Praise the 
Lord, 0 my soul,* ‘ Remember not, Lord,* 
‘ O sing unto the Lord,* * Thou knowest, Lord,* 

* Praise the I.iord, 0 Jerusalem * ; and by a 
special concert of the Philharmonic Society in 
the Queen’s Hall on Nov. 21, at which the 1692 

* Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day * was revived, and a 

miscellaneous programme gone through. At 
the preceding Leeds Festival an ‘ Invocation 
to Music,’ by Parry, was produced, with special 
reference to the bicentenary, and at the follow- 
ing Birmingham Festival, in 1897, * King 
Arthur * was given. M. 

PURCELL OPERATIC SOCIETY, see 

Shaw, (2) Martin. 

PURCELL SOCIETY, THE. Founded Feb. 
21, 1876, ‘ for the purpose ’ — in the words of 
the prospectus — * of doing justice to the 
memory of Henry Purcell, firstly by the 
publication of his works, most of which exist 
only in MS., and secondly by meeting for the 
study and performance of his various com- 
positions.* ® The original committee consisted 
of the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., G. A. 
Macfarren, Sir Herbert S. Oakeley, Sir John 
Goss, Sir George Elvey, Joseph Bamby, Joseph 
Bennett, J. F. Bridge, W. Chappell, W. H. 
Cummings, J. W. Davison, E. J. Hopkins, John 
Hullah, Henry Leslie, A. H. Littleton, Hon. 
Secretary, Walter Macfarren, Julian Marshall, 
E. Prout, E. F. Rimbault, Henry Smart, John 
Stainer, Rev. J. Troutbeck, James Turle. 

The subscription is one guinea per volume. 
In 1887 the scheme, which had fallen into 
abeyance for some years, was reorganised, 
W. H. Cummings undertaking the duties of 
editor, and W. Barclay Squire becoming 

* Tfaia part of tha Mkame wm aooaglm up. 



BE(nNNiNG OF A FKKLUDE from Part 11. of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
‘ Das Wohltemperirte Klavier,’ 1744. 
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honorary secretary. In 1923 Gerald Cooper 
became honorary secretary. 

The following yolumes have appeared : 

1. The Yorkshire Feeet Sonc (1688), ed. Cumtolnn. 1878. 

2. The Masque In * Tiinon of Athena,’ ed. Sir F. A, Oore OosMey 

(assumed date 1678, probable date 1094) 1882. 

8. Dido and Aeneas, ed. Cummings (assumed date 1680, probable 
date 1688-89). 1889. 

4. Duke of Olouoester’s Birthday Ode. * Who can from Joy 
refrain ? ’ ed. CummluEs (1696). ISM. 

6. Twelve * Sonnata^s of Three Parts * (1688), ed. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. 1893. 

6. Harpsichord Music, ed. W. B. Squire, and Organ Music, ed. 
Dr. K J. Hopkins. 18»a. 

7. Ten Sonatas of Four Parts (1697), ed. Sir O. y. Stsafbrd. 1896. 

8. Ode on St Cecilia’s Day, 1692. ed. J. A Fuller Maitland. 1897. 

9. Diocleslan (1690), ed. Sir J. F. Bridge and John Pointer. 
1900. 

10. Three Odea for Bt Otcllia’s Day. (‘ Welcome to all the 
plessures,’ 1683 ; * Baise the Voice,’ proMbly 1683, and * lAudate 
(eolllam,’ 1«83). ed. G. E P Arkwright. 1899. 

11. Birthday Odes for Queen Mary, part 1 (' Now does the 
glorious day appear,’ 1689 , ‘ Arise, my muse,’ 1690 ; ‘ Welcome, 
welcome, glorious mom,' 1891), ed. Arkwright. 1902. 

12. The Fairy Queen, ed J. B. Bhedlock 1903. 

13 (a) Bacred Music, Part 1 Eight Anthems. Two Funeral 
Sentences: (1) *ln the midst of life.' (2) ‘Thou knowesi. Lord’: 

* Who hath believed our report ? ’ ; ‘ My beloved spake ’ (earliest 

version) ; ‘ Behold now, praise the Lord * ; * Save me. O God * t 
‘ Blessed Is he whose unrighteousness ’ ; ‘ Hear me, O Lord * 

(earliest version of opening verse, later version) ; ‘ Bow down thine 
ear.' ed. by G. B P. Arkwright. 1021. 

13 (6). Bacred Music, Part I. Early Antheons (not yet published, 
1026). 

14. Bacred Music, Part n. Anthems, ‘It is a good thing,* 
O praise God tax His hoUneM,’ ‘ Awake, put on thy strength,’ * In 

Thee, O Lord,* ‘ The Lord Is my light,’ ‘ I was glad,' ‘ My heart 
B fixed,’ * Praise the Lord, O my soul,’ ‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway,* 
ed. Wooldridge and Arkwright. 1904. 

15. Welcome songs. Part I ‘ Welcome, Vicegerent of the 
mighty King,’ on nls Majostv's return from Windsor, 1680 1 

* Hwifter, Isis, swifter flow,* 18H1 , ‘ What shall be done on behalf 
of the man,* on the Duke ot York’s return from Bootland. I(i82( 

‘ The Summer’s Absence unconcerned we bear,' lor the King’s 
return from Newmarket, 1882; ‘Fly, bold EebelUou,' 1688, on 
the discovery of the Bye House Plot, ed. K. Vaughan WiUliuiu, 
1905. 

16. Dramatio Music. Part 1. * Abdelaztur,* ‘ Amphitryun,’ 

‘ Aureng'Zebe,' ‘ Bonduca,’ * The Canterbury Guests,^ ‘ tirce,’ 
‘C'leomenes,’ ‘Distressed Innocence,' ‘The Comical History of Dun 
Quixote ’ Parts 1,11. and III., ‘ The Double Dealer,* ‘ The Double 
Marruge,’ * The English Lawyer,’ ed. by Alan Gray. 1906. 

17 Bacred Music, Part III Anthems, ' Why do the heathen,* 

* Unto Thee wUI I cry,* * 1 will give thanks,’ ‘ My heart Is Inditing,* 

* O sing unto the LoH.’ ' Praise the L<jrd, O Jerusalem.’ ' Praise 
the Lord, O my soul,’ ed. by H E Wooldridge and 6. E. P. 
Arkwright. 1907. 

18 Welcome Bongs, Part 11. * From those serene and rapturous 
Joys,’ peilumied to Hu Majesty in 1684 . ' Why, why are all the 
muses mute T ’ being the first sung performed to King James 11., 
168,7 ; ‘ Ye tuuetul Muses,* 1686 , ' Bound the trumpet,' 1687 ; 
ed. iiy R. Vaughau Williams. 1910. 

19. ‘The Indian Queen,' * The Tempest,’ ed. Edward J. Dent. 
1912, 

‘20. Dramatic Music, Part K. ‘The Fatal Marriage*; ‘The 
Female Vertuosos ’ . 'A Fool's Preferment ’ ; ‘ The Gordian Knot 
untied * ; * Henry the Becond ' ; ’ The Indian Kraperor ’ ; * King 
Richard the Becoud '; ’ The Knight of Malta ' , ' The Libertine ' ; 
‘ Love Triumphant’; ‘ The Maid s Last Prayer ', ‘ The MarriaKe- 
hater Match’d ' ; ‘ The Married Beau ’ ; * The Massacre of Parts ' ; 
' The Mock Marriage,' ed by Alan Gray 1916 

21. Dramatic Music, Part 111. ' Oedipus * , ' The Old Bachelor’ ; 

Oroonoko ’ , * Paiisanlas ’ ; ' Regulus ’ , ‘ The Richmond Heiress ’ ; 
The Rival Bisters ’ , ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife ' ; * Blr Anthony 

Lo ve ' ; * Blr Bainaby Whlgg ' , ‘ Sonhonlsba ’ , ' The Buanlsh Friar ' ; 

* Theodosius ’ ; * Tyrannlck Love* ; ‘ The Virtuous Wife ^ ‘ The Wives’ 
Excuse’ ; Muslo in an unidenUfled pUy, ed. by Alan Gray. 1917, 

22. Catches and Roimds, od. by W. Barclay Squire ; Two Part 
and Three Part Bongs, ed by J. A. FuUer Maitland. 1922. 

23. Services. Morning and Evening in Bp ; Evening in O 
mi. , Te Deum and Jubilate in D (srith acoomp. for 2 trpte and 
strings), ed. by Alan Gray. 1923. 

*24. Birthday Odea for Queen Mary, Part II. * Love’s Goddess 
sure ’ (169*2) ; Celebrate this festival (1698) ; ‘ Ckime ye sons of 
art ' (1694), ed by Geoffrey Shaw. 1926. 

The following volumes, still unpublished (1026), are expected to 
oiimplete the aeries : Becular Bongs and Cantatas (ed, by O. Shaw) : 
Sacied Music (ed. by Alan Gray) : Anthems (^. by G. £. P. 
Arkwright) ; King Arthur (ed. by Dennis Arundell) ; Mlscellaae* 
ous OdM and Choral pieces ; Mlscellaneoiu Instrumental Musio 
and Supplements. 

PURDAY, a London family largely con- 
nected with musio and muBio-publishing. 

(1) PuRDAY & Button were the direct suo- 
oesBoro to the large firm of Thompson (g.v.) who 
had held business premises at 7fi St. Paul’s 
Churchyard from about 1760. Purday went 
into partnership with S. J. Button about 1805, 
but retired about 1808, when the firm took the 
name Button & Whitaker (q.v . ). Purday was 
probably the father of (2) Zenas Tbiv^ 


Purday who, taking over John Bland’s (q.v.) 
old shop, in succession to William Hodsoil, in 
1831 established a large music trade, principally 
in numerous sheet songs. He ceased business 
about 1865-60. 

(3) Thomas Edward Purday, of the same 
family, was, from 1836 to after 1866, doing a 
similar trade in sheet songs in St. Pa^’s 
Churchyard. 

(4) Charles Henry Purday {b. Folkestone, 

Jan. 11, 1799 1; d. London, Apr. 23, 1886), 
well known as a composer and a writer, was a 
lecturer on musical matters, and at one time a 
vocalist of some repute. He directed much 
energy to the amendment of the law in relation 
to musical copyright, and he acted for some 
time as conductor of psalmody to the Scotch 
Church in Crown Street, Covent Garden, com- 
posing and editing a number of works of sacred 
musio. Some of his secular songs, and his fine 
tune to ‘ Lead, kindly light,’ attained consider- 
able popularity. He was a contributor to the 
first edition of this Dictionary. p. k. 

PURDIE, Robert, the founder of an ex- 
tensive music-publishing business in Edinbui^h. 
Ho is first heard of in 1804 as a music-teacher 
in Jollio’s Close, Edinburgh, off the Canongate, 
but in 1805 he had removed to a better district, 
St. James’s Square. In 1808 he opened a music 
shop at 35 Princes Street, and here he began 
the issue of sheet music. In 1813 the number 
of the premises changed to 71, and in 1828 it 
was again renumbered as 83. 

He quickly became the leading music-pub- 
lisher in the Scottish capital; and besides a 
great deal of sheet music his imprint is on a 
well-known collection of Scottish songs, ' ’The 
Scotish Minstrel,’ in six vols., edited by R. A. 
Smith, ‘ The Irish Minstrel,’ and on similar 
works. On the failure of Nathaniel Gow, 
Purdie, in conjunction with Alexander Robert- 
son, another Edinburgh publisher, reissued 
the Gow publications. Robert Purdie was 
succeeded near the year 1837 by his son 
John, and the business was carried on until 
about 1887. E, K. 

PURFLING, the inlaid line of plane wood, 
formed of three slips, of which the centre one is 
stained black, the two outer being left white, 
following the outlines of musical instruments 
of the violin and guitar type, which, owing to 
its utility in preserving the edges from chipping, 
is all that is left of the redundant omamonta- 
tion so skilfully employed by the ancient lute 
and viol makers. Some of the earlier makers, 
notably Jacobs of Amsterdam, purfled with 
whalebone, but the true artists used, and still 
use, the three strips sunk together into a 
carefully cut groove, and finished off when the 
glue is dry with a smaU gouge. ‘Purfling’ 
may be bought ready made, i,e. the three stripe 
ready glued together for inlaying, but this 

1 MrU. Jr«M. Siog, 
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strains and buckles at the sharper bends with 
deplorable results upon the ultimate effect. ( See 
Violin-making. ) Some of the lavish decoration, 
purfled and otherwise, of former times is to be 
seen on modem Italian guitars and mandolines. 
The great makers could not wholly resist these 
graceful adomings. Gasparo da Sal6 made a 
violin, we are told, of which the head, finger- 
board, tailpiece and bridge were carved by 
Benvenuto Cellini. Maggini strove to replace 
the ebony and ivory embellishments by purfled 
designs of elegant patterns, within the regula- 
tion line of purfling as we know it to-day. Amati 
made a couple of violins which were decorated 
at each corner and on the sides, at the blocks, 
with designs in black, of a fleur-de-lya^ inlaid 
with precious stones, while other instruments, 
notably some of Andreas Amati, bear painted 
armorial bearings and inscriptions. Even 
Stradivarius himself ornamented some of his 
best violins with beautiful designs painted in 
black, or inlaid with ebony, and also, as in the 
case of the * Rode ’ (1722), with a double line 
of purfling, enclosing a diamond pattern in 
mother-of-pearl. 

Bibi.. — H tUi, Antonio Skradivari-, Uakt, The ViMn; Hebok- 
Aixek, Violm-nuMnt , Mebkdith Morrib, BritUh VidUn-makere; 
Mattois and Maiohb, Manuel du Luthier. H,-A. 

PURITANI DI SCOZIA, I, opera 'm 2 acts ; 
words by Count Pepoli, music by Bellini ; pro- 
duced Theatre des Italiens, Paris, Jan. 25, 1835; 
King’s Theatre, as ‘ I Puritani ed i Cavalieri,’ 
May 21, 18.35; Now York, Palmo’s Opera 
House, Feb. 1844. G. 

PURITAN’S DAUGHTER, THE, opera in 
3 acts ; words by J. V. Bridgcman, music by 
Balfe. Produced Co vent Garden, London, 
Nov. 30, 1861 (Pyne and Harrison). G. 

PUSCHMANN, Adam Zachakias (6. Gorlitz, 
1532 ; d. Breslau, Apr. 4, 1800), one of the 
most remarkable of the latest ‘ Meistersinger ’ 
and a pupil of Hans Sachs. He wioto ‘ Grund- 
hcher Bericht des deutschen Meistergesanges ’ 
(1574), containing some of his own songs. The 
MS. collection of his songs, containing also some 
by M. Bohaim and Hans Sachs, was published 
in 1906 by Georg Miinzcr {Riemann). 

PYE, Kellow John {b. Exeter, Feb. 9, 1812; 
d. Exmouth, Sept. 22, 1901 ^), entered the 
R.A.M., in Feb. 1823, immediately after its 
foundation, and took the first pianoforte lesson 
ever given within its walls. This was from 
Cipriani Potter. He also studied harmony, 
counterpoint and composition there, under I^. 
Crotch, the Principal, and remained a pupil till 
1829. He retunied in 1830 to Exeter, and for 
some years enjoyed considerable local fame in 
the south-west of England. In 1832 he gained 
the Gresham medal for his full anthem, ‘ Turn 
Thee again, O Lord * (Novello), which with 
other anthems of his is in use in the Cathedrals. 
In 1842 he took the degree of Mus.B. at Oxford. 

1 Jfui. T. 1901, p. 76S. 


He was a member of the Philharmonic Society 
from 1846, and in 1853 gave up the profession^ 
career, and went into business (in the firm of 
Flasket A Co., wine merchants) in London, 
where he retained his connexion with the art 
by joining the direction of the R.A.M., succeed- 
ing Sir G. Clerk as chairman of the committee of 
management (1864-67). He was also a mem- 
ber of the Executive and Finance Committees 
of the National Training School of Music ; he 
joined the committee of the Bach Choir on its 
foundation in 1876, and was on the council of 
the R.C.M. from the beginning of that institu- 
tion in 1883. He was an active member of the 
Madrigal Society, its treasurer in 1856, and vice- 
president in 1 89 1 . M adrigals of his own gained 
the Society’s prize in 1888 and 1891. He war 
on the committee of the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship Foundation. His published works, besides 
those mentioned, comprise ‘ Stray Leaves,’ 12 
Nos. (Lamborn Cock & Co.), 4 Full Anthems 
(Novello), 3 Short Full Anthems (Do.), Songs, 
etc. G. 

PYGOTT, Richakd (late 15th and early 16th 
cent.), English choir trainer and composer. As 
early as 1617 he was master of the children of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel. He thus held tliis 
post while William Cornyshb {q.v.) was 
similarly employed at the Chapel Royal, and, 
like him, was much favoured by Royal prefer- 
ments and payments. Dean Pace, who suc- 
ceeded Colet as Dean of St. Paul’s in 1519, in 
various letters to Wolsey, compliments the 
Cardinal on the excellence of his chapel, inti- 
mating that it was better than that of the King. 
He even quotes Cornyshe himself as extolling 
Pygott for his good training, and refers to ‘ hie 
sure and cleanly singing . . . [andj . . . good and 
crafty discant.’ In 1524 Pygott became a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, but kept his 
post in Wolsey’s Chapel until the Cardinal’s 
fall in 1529. During this period (as appears 
from a payment made to him in 1627) he was 
deputy master at the Royal Chapel, In 1532 
ho was given a corrody in the monastery of 
Coggeshall, Essex, and the next year was pre- 
sented to the canonry and prel^nd of Tam- 
worth. After the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, Pygott was granted a pension to be paid 
out of the confiscated property at Coggeshall 
(1538), and also received some further monies 
from the Abbey of Tower Hill. His name ap- 
pears regularly in the royal pensions list during 
164()-47. On Oct. 31, 1641, he was given a sub- 
stantial sum for his house at Greenwich, and in 
1545 was restored to his prebond at Tamworth, 
which he had apparently left because he was 
not in Orders (a royal letter instructs the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells ‘ to suffer Richard 
Pygot of the Chapel to reside upon his pre- 
bend there, notwithstanding his laity ’). His 
name appears as a gentleman of the Chape! 
Royal in the last year of Henry Vlll.’a reign 
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(1647), and two payments to him, in 1651 and 
l652, show that Edward VI. still retained his 
services.^ 

He is mentioned by Morley in his Plaine and 
Eaaie Introduction (1697) as a ‘ Practicioner * 
in music. A 4-part Carol (‘ By-by ’) by him is 
included in Wynkyn do Worde’s Song-book, 
1620, the only known copy of which is the 
bassus part in the British Museum. 

ViMui. ‘ Veni Suicte SplrituB.’ PH. ; B.H. Add. MSS.84.191/4b. 

T«nor part only. 

Carol!, a 4. ' QuI petb, o Alii ' 'k 

* The moder full manerly * I B.M. Add. MSS 

* I JDMic this by Mary ’ / 31,92^/112b. 

* HunyiiK OQ her manen * J 

Motete. 'Oande pastors. ’ B.M. Add. MSS. 84,191/23. Tenor 
part only. 

'Salve Regina.’ Harl. MSS. 1709/26. Medlus part only, 
J. M“. 

PYNE, Louisa Fanny (6. Aug. 27, 1832; 
d. London, Mar. 20, 1904), daughter of George 
Pyne, alto singer (6. 1790 ; d. Mar. 15, 1877), 
and niece of James Kendrick Pyne, tenor singer 
{d. Sept. 23, 1857). She studied singing under 
Sir George Smart, and in 1842 appeared success- 
fully in public with her elder sister, Susan (after- 
wards the wife of F. H. Standing, a baritone 
singer, known professionally as CelH). In 1847 
the sisters performed in Paris. In Aug. 1849 
Louisa made her first appearance on the stage at 
Boulogne as Amina in ‘ La Sonnambula.’ On 
Oct. 1 following she began an engagement at 
the Princess’s Theatre as Zerlina, in an English 
version of ‘ Don Juan,’ Her first original part 
was Fanny in Maefarren’s ‘ Charles the Second,’ 
produced Oct. 27, 1849. On Mar. 1850 she 
sang at the Philharmonic ; was engaged the 
same year at Liverpool, and in 1861 at the Hay- 
market. On Aug. 14, 1861, she performed the 

1 Sm W. H. Orattaa Flood, Sarlj/ Tu49r Cvnptmn, 


Queen of Night in ‘ H Flauto Magico * at the 
Eoyal Italian Opera. She also sang in ora- 
torios and at concerts. 

In Aug. 1864 she embarked for America in 
company with her sister Susan, W. Harrison 
and Borrani. She performed in the principal 
cities of the United States for three seasons, 
being received ever 3 rwhore with the greatest 
favour. On her return to England in 1866 she, 
in partnership with Harrison, formed a com- 
pany for the performance of English opera.s, 
which they gave first at the Lyceum and after- 
wards at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres, until 1864, when the partnership was 
dissolved. (See Habeison, William.) Miss 
Pyne subsequently appeared at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. In 1868 she was married to Frank 
Bodda, the baritone singer. She retired from 
public life, and devoted herself to teaching. 
Her voice was a soprano of beautiful quality 
and great compass and flexibility ; she sang 
with great taste and judgment, and excelled 
in the florid style, of which she was a perfect 
mistress. She received a pension from the Civil 
List in 1896. w. h. h. 

PYROPHONE, see Kastner (2). 

PYSING (PisiNG), William, 17th-century 
English composer of church music. A man of 
this name was a lay clerk of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral from 1635-83 (G. E. P. Arkwright, Cato- 
hgue of Mus, in Ch, Ch,). A verse anthem by 
Pysing, * I will magnify thee,’ is in Barnard’s 
MS. collection (R.C.M, 1045-61), and is also in 
Tenb.O.B./66b. Another verse anthem by 
him, ‘The Lord heare thee,’ is in Ch. Ch. 
61-6. J. M*. 
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Q uadrille (Ger. KorU/rmnz), a dance 
executed by an equal number of couples 
drawn up in a square. The name (which is 
derived from the Ital. squadra) was originally 
not solely applied to dances, but was used to 
denote a small company or squadron of horse- 
men, from three to fiftwn in number, magnifi- 
cently mounted and caparisoned to take part 
in a tournament or carousal.^ The name was 
next given to four, six, eight or twelve dancers, 
dressed alike, who danced in one or more 
companies in the elaborate French ballets * of 
the 18th century. The introduction of * contro- 
danses * into the ballet, which first took place 
in the fifth act of Rousseau’s ‘ Fetes de 
Polymnie ’ (1745), and the consequent popu- 
larity of these dances, are the origin of the 
dance which, at first known as the ‘ Quadrille 
de contredanses,’ was soon abbreviated into 
* quadrille.’ 

The quadrille was settled in its present shape 
at the beginning of the 19th century, and it 
has undergone but little change, save in the 
simplification of its steps. It was very popular 
in Paris during the Consulate and the first 
Empire, and after the fall of Napoleon was 
brought to England by Lady Jersey, who in 
1816 danced it for the firat time at Almack’s * 
with Lady Harriet Butler, Lady Susan Ryde, 
Miss Montgomery, Count St. Aldegonde, Mont- 
gomery, Montague and Standish. The English 
took it up with the same eagerness which they 
displayed with regard to the polka in 1845, 
and the caricatures of the period abound with 
amusing illustrations of the quadrille mania. 
It became popular in Berlin in 1821. 

The quadrille consists of five distinct parts, 
which bear the name of the ‘ contredanses ’ to 
which they owe their origin. No. 1 is ‘ Le 
Pantalon,’ the name of which is derived from 
a song which began as follows ; 

‘ Le pantalon 
De JMadelon 
N'a pas de fond,* 

and was adapted to the dance. The music 
consists of 32 bars in 6-8 time. No. 2 is 
‘ L’Et^,’ the name of a very difficult and grace- 
ful ‘ contredanse ’ popular in the year 1800 ; it 
consists of 32 bars in 2-4 time. No. 3 is ‘ La 
Poule ’ (32 bars in 6-8 time) which dates from 
the year 1802. For No. 4 (32 bars in 2-4 time) 
two figures are danced, ‘ La Tr6nise,’ named 
after the celebrated dancer Trenitz, and ‘ La 
Pastourelle,’ perhaps a survival of the old 
‘ Pastorale.’ No. 6 — * Finale ’ — consists of 
three parts repeated four times. In all these 

1 Compare tbe use of the Spanish equivalent, euadrCto. for the 
party of four handnillerot associated lalth each torero in a bull*flght, 
aad the familiar name of a oard'gaine once very popt^. 

* Tbe BalleU vrere divided into five acts, each act into three, six, 
nine, or twelve * entr^,’ and each ‘ entr6e * wm performed by one 
or more ‘ quadrilles ‘ of danoen. 
t Bee Captain Qronov's RminiaeenMt (1861). 


figures (except the Finale, which sometimes 
ends with a coda) the dance begins at the 
ninth bar of the music, the first eight bars 
being repeated at the end by way of conclusion. 
The music of quadrilles is scarcely ever 
original ; operatic and popular tunes are 
strung together, and even the works of the 
great composers are sometimes made use of.* 
The quadrilles of Musard, with some by Strauss, 
ara almost the only exceptions. w. B. s. 

The ‘ Quadrille des Lanciers ’ was invented 
in 1856 at Paris by the dancer Laborde. It 
is composed of five figures : ‘ les tiroirs,’ ‘ lea 
lignos,’ ‘ les moulinets,’ ‘ les visitea,’ * les lanciers,’ 
the latter giving its name to the whole quad- 
rille. Each figure consists of 24 bars, except 
the third one with only 16. M. L. p, 

QUAGLIATI, Paolo (6. circa 1660), was 
a musician living in Rome, who in 1608 is in- 
dicated as holding the position of organist at 
the Liberian Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
In 1585 he edited a collection of Spiritual 
Canzonets for throe voices, containing, besides 
sixteen numbers by himself, some contribu- 
tions by Marenzio, Nanino and Giovanelli. His 
other publications before 1600 consist of two 
books of Secular Canzonets a 3. Two Can- 
zonets a 4 with cembalo and lute accompani- 
ment appear in Vorovio’s collection of 1591, 
which has been republished complete by Alfreci 
Wotquenne. After 1600 he appears to have 
followed with interest the twofold direction in 
music emanating from Florence and Venice 
respectively, the Florentine stile rappreseniativo 
for solo voices, and the Venetian concerted 
style with basso continue. In 1606 he com- 
posed an opera with libretto by his pupil 
Pietro della Valle, entitled ‘ Carro di fcdelta 
d’ amore,’ which was performed on a Carnival 
car in the streets of Rome. It has five solo 
voices, and was published in 1611, with the 
addition of several Arie a 1-3, His other w orks 
are a book of Concerted Madrigals a 4 for 
voices and instruments, with a separate book 
for Basso Continue, some other books of 
Spiritual Madrigals a 1-3, and two books of 
Sacred Motets and Dialogues for two and throe 
choirs in the concerted style with Basso Con- 
tinuo (Rome, 1612-27). In Diruta’s ‘ II 
Transilvano ’ there appears a toccata by 
Quagliati for organ or clavier, which has been 
republished by L. Torchi in L' arie tnusicale in 
Jialiaf vol. iii, j. n. m. 

QUALITY. The characteristic feature by 
which the notes of the different instruments of 
the orchestra can be distinguished from each 

* The clever ‘ Bologna Quadrillna ’ on themes from Boeslnra 
Stabat Mater, were publistaecl ehortly after the appearance of that 
work. Tbe plates of those quadnltes were destroyed on the 
pnblishen learning the source from which the author (popularly 
supposed to be J, W. Davison) bad obtained the melodies. Hans 
Ton BOlow wrote a set of quadrilles on airs from BerUos’s * Ben- 
venuto Cellini.* 
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other is called the quality of the notes. In 
popular language the word tone is commonly 
used with the same meaning. (See Acoustics, 
subsection Quality.) j. w. c. 

QUANTITY, see Metre. 

QUAl^TZ, Johann Joachim (6. Oberscheden, 
near Gottingen, Jan. 30, 1697 ^ ; d. Potsdam, 
July 12, 1773), celebrated flute -player and 
composer. His father, a blacksmith, urged 
him on his death-bed (1707) to follow the same 
calling, but, in his own words, * Providence, 
who disposes all for the best, soon pointed out 
a different path for my future.* From the age 
of 8 he had been in the habit of playing the 
double-bass with his elder brother at village 
fetes, and judging from this that he had a 
talent for music, his uncle Justus Quantz, 
Stadtmusikus of Merseburg, offered to bring 
him up as a musician. He went to Merseburg 
in Aug. 1708,® but his uncle did not long sur- 
vive his father, and Quantz passed under the 
care of the new Stadtmusikus, Fleisohhack, 
who had married his predecessor’s daughter. 
For the next live and a half years he studied 
various instruments, Kiesewetter being his 
master for the pianoforte. In Doc. 1713 he 
was released from his apprenticeship, and soon 
after became assistant, first to Knoll, Stadt- 
musikus of lladeberg, and then to Schallo of 
Pirna near Dresden. Here ho studied Vivaldi’s 
viohn -concertos, and made the acquaintance 
of Heine, a musician in Dresden, with whom 
he wont to live in Mar. 1716. He now had 
opportunities of hearing great artists, such os 
Pisendel, Veracini, fSylvius Weiss, Richter and 
Buffardin, the flute-})layer. In 1717 he went, 
during his three months’ leave, to Vienna, and 
studied counterpoint with Zelenka, a pupil of 
Fux. In 1718 he entered the chapel of the 
King of Poland, which consisted of twelve 
players, and was stationed alternately in 
Warsaw and Dresden. His salary was 160 
thalers, with free quarters in Warsaw, but 
finding no opportunity of distinguishing himsolf 
either on the oboe, the instrument for which he 
W’as engaged, or the viofin, ho ttxik up the flute, 
studying it with Buffardin. In 1723 ho went 
with Weiss to Prague, and the two played in 
Fux’s opera ‘ Costanza e fortozza,’ performed 
in honour of the coronation of Charles VI. 
Here also he heard Tartini. In 1724 Quantz 
accompanied Count Lagnasco to Italy, arriving 
in Home on July 11, and going at once for 
lessons in counterpoint to Gasparini, whom he 
doscrilKJs as a * good-natured and honourable 
man.* In 1726 he went on to Naples, and 
there made the acquaintance of Scarlatti, 
Haase, Mancini, Leo, Feo and other musicians 
of a similar stamp. In May 1726 we find him 
in Reggio and Parma, whence he travelled by 
Milan, Turin, Geneva and Lyons to Paris, 

> Aeoordtng to his Mtobfographr in tur 

A^nahnu, d»r Murik. 

* Kot 1707, M M«ndei stotM. 

VOL. IV 


arriving on Aug. 16. In Paris — where his 
name was remembered * as * Quouance ’ — ^he 
remained seven months, and occupied himself 
with contriving improvements in the flute, the 
most important being the addition of a second 
key, as described by himself in hia Verauct 
einer Anweiaung die Flote , . . zu apidtru, 
vol. iii. chap. 68 (Berlin, 1762). He was at 
length recalled to Dresden, but first visited 
London for three months. He arrived there 
on Mar. 20, 1727, when Handel was at the very 
summit of his operatic career, with Faustina, 
Cuzzoni, Castrucci, Senesino, Attilio and Tosi 
in his train. He returned to Dresden on July 
23, 1727, and in the following March re-entered 
the chapel, and again devoted himself to the 
flute. During a visit to Berlin in 1728 the 
Crown Prince, afterwards Frederick the Great, 
was so charmed with his playing that he 
determined to learn the flute, and in future 
Quantz went twice a year to give him instruc- 
tion. In 1741 his pupil, having succeeded to 
the throne, made him liberal offers if he would 
settle in Berlin, which he did, remaining till 
his death. He was Kammermusicus and court- 
composer, with a salary of 2000 thalers, an 
additional payment for each composition, and 
100 ducats for each flute which he supplied. 
His chief duties wore to conduct the private 
concerts at the Palace, in which the king 
played the flute, and to compose pieces for his 
royal pupil. He left in MS. 300 * concertos for 
one and two flutes — of which 277 are preserved 
in the Neue Palais at Potsdam — ^tmd 200 other 
pieces ; flute solos, and dozens of trios and 
quatuors, of which 61 are to be found at 
Dresden. His printed works are three — ‘ Sei 
Senate * dedicated to Augustus III. of Poland, 
op. 1, Dresden, 1734 ; ‘ Sei duetti,* op, 2, 
Berlin, 1750 ; six sonatas for two flutes, op. 3, 
of doubtful authenticity, London, Walsh ; five 
sonatas for flutes, also op. 3, Paris, Boivin ; 
a Method * for the flute — Vetrauch eifier 
Anweisung die Flote traveraiere zu apielen — 
dedicated to Frederick ‘ Konige in Preussen,’ 
Berlin, 1762, 4to, with twenty-four copper- 
plates. This passed through three (or four) 
German editions, and was also published in 
French and Dutch. He left also a serenata, a 
few songs, music to twenty-two of Gellert’s 
hymns, ‘ Nou© Kirohenmelodien,’ etc. (Berlin, 
1760), and an autobiography (in Marpurg's 
Beitrdge). Three of the Melodien are given 
by von Wintorfeld, Evang» Kircheng. iii. 272. 
Besides the key which he added to the flute, 
he invented the sliding top for tuning the 
instrument. His playing, which was un- 
usually correct for the imperfect instruments 
of the day, delighted not only Frederick, but 

• In Botvin's OoMovw. 

4 But see Q.'L. p. 9U. on this numoer. 

* A new edition of the FerttMA, bjr A. Soherinc, appeamd a. 
Leipzig in 1900. The work is much more than a Method for th# 
flute, almost what we should now oeU a handbook of ’muiloai 
appreciation.' The pagee devoted to the flute only number i^Knil 
en eigbth of the whole work. 
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Marpurg, a more fastidious critic. He married, 
not happily, in 1737 ; and died in easy circum- 
stances and generally respected. 

All details regarding him may be found in 
Leben und Werixn, etc., by his grandson Albert 
Quantz (Berlin, 1877). F, G. 

QUABENGHl, Guglielmo (6. Casalmag- 
giore, Oct. 22, 1826 ; d. Milan, Feb. 4, 1882), 
violoncellist and composer. He studied at the 
Milan Conservatoire, 1839-42, occupied the 
post of first violoncello at La Scala Theatre in 
1850 ; became professor of his instrument at 
the Milan Conservatoire in 1851, and in 1879 
maestro di capella at the Milan Cathedral. As 
a composer he contributed an opera entitled 
* 11 di di Michel ’ ; published in 1863 some 
church music and transcriptions, as well as 
an interesting method for the violoncello ; a 
valuable treatise upon the origin of bow instru- 
ments precedes this Metodo di violoncello 
(Milan, 1876), in which he compares the earliest 
forms with the various barbaric and semi- 
barbaric instruments previously in use amongst 
primitive nations. In addition the author gives 
the ‘ Fersonaggi ’ of Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo,* and 
the tuning of the earliest viols. {Eiemann; 
Baker.) e. h.-a. 

QUARLES, Chables, Mus.B. {d. York early 
in 1727), graduated at Cambridge in 1698. He 
was organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from 1688-1709. He was appointed organist 
of York Minster, June 30, 1722. ‘ A Lesson ’ 
for the harpsichord by him was printed by 
Goodison about 1788. w. h. h. 

QUARTET (Fr. qnaluor ; Ger. Quartett ; 
Ital. qmrtetto), a composition for four instru- 
ments or voices. 

String Quartet. — ^The leading instrumental 
quartet is that written for two violins, viola and 
violoncello, and down to the close of the 19th 
century it conformed in the main to the struc- 
ture of the symphony or sonata. Indeed the 
development of the sonata form can be traced 
quite clearly in the string quartet. At first it 
concerned itself chiefly with melody played by 
the first violin and accompanied by the other 
instruments, but composers were not long in 
seeing the possibiUties opened out by the estab- 
lishment of a combination which possessed in 
its four members a similarity in tone-quality 
and an equally distributed flexibility in musical 
expression. Thus Haydn’s quartets, even those 
written at Weinzirl known as op. 1, whether 
originally intended for quartet or string orches- 
tra, show an increasing perception of how to 
distribute the interest of the writing and make 
each instrument in turn take a part of equal 
importance. Mozart’s greater skill and feeling 
for poljrphonic writing carried matters much 
further, while in the work of Beethoven the 
quartet reached the climax of the purely class- 
ical style. The ' romantic * period left its mark 
upon the quartet in the evident desire for in- 


creasing the richness of the tone, and we find in 
the quartets of Schubert, Schumana, Mendela 
Bohn and Brahms attempts to replace pure 
polyphony by massed tonal effects, the frequent 
use of double-stopping and the tremolo ; in fact 
the character of independent part- writing some- 
times disappears, and the writing approaches 
that of the orchestra both in point of view and 
sound. Still more has the orchestral influence 
been noticeable in later developments where a 
far more extensive use of the various * colour * 
effects of which the instruments are capable has 
been made. Eventually also other forms than 
the strict sonata form were taken up, as had 
already been done with the symphony and the 
orchestra, and we thus get quartets in one move- 
ment of the ‘Fantasy* (g.r.) type, or short 
* character* movements described as ‘ pictures,* 
‘ sketches * and the like. 

The main classical repertory is as follows : 
Haydn, 83, of which the very early examples 
were possibly intended for string orchestra ; 
Mozart, 26 ; Beethoven, 16, and Fugue, op. 133, 
originally intended as finale to op. 130 ; 
Schubert, 3 ; Schumann, 3 ; Mendelssohn, 6 ; 
Brahms, 3 ; Dvofdk, 8 ; Tchaikovsky, 3 ; 
Glazounov, 6 ; Borodin, 2 ; Reger, 4 ; Stan- 
ford, 5 ; S. Taneiev, 6 ; Smetana, 2 ; Verdi, 
Franck, Grieg, Wolf and Debussy each left one. 
More recent quartets are those of Bartok, Bax, 
Bloch, Bridge, Busoni, Elgar, Gibbs, Hinde- 
mith, Holbrooke, Honegger, Jamach, McEwen, 
Milhaud, Novdk, Pfitzner, Pizzetti, Ravel, Res- 
pighi, Schonberg, Scott, Smyth, Suk, Taillefere, 
Tovey, Turina, Vaughan Williams, Gerrard 
Williams and Charles Wood. 

Pianoforte Quartet. — Next in importance 
to the quartet for strings alone is that for piano- 
forte and strings (violin, viola and violoncello). 
Having its origin in the accompanied sonatas 
for one or more stringed instruments, the com- 
bination was found with the development of the 
piano and of the technique of piano playing to 
possess valuable qualities for musical expres- 
sion. Obviously the effects are of a different 
nature from those of the strings alone, and while 
there must always be a disadvantage in the 
association of a fixed-tone instrument with 
those whose tones are free, this is compensated 
for by the difference in quality and the har- 
monic support which the pianoforte supplies. 

There are two pianoforte quartets of Mozart, 
four of Beethoven, three of which were early 
works and bear no opus-number, and Mendels- 
sohn’s opp. 1, 2 and 3, the combination prac- 
tically coming into prominence with Schu- 
mann’s op. 47 in E fiat and the opp. 25, 26 and 
60 of Brahms. There are also examples by 
Dvofik, 2 ; Faur4, 2 ; Holbrooke, Novilk, 
Parry, Reger, Saint-Saens, Stanford. 

Other quartet combinations are of course 
possible, such as that of Mozart for oboe, violin, 
viola and violoncello. (See Chambrb M¥8ia) 
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Yooal Quahtets are so called whether ac- 
Qompanied or not. Both types have been 
greatly exploited in oratorio, alone and in com- 
bination with chorus, while the ensemble of a 
quartet of protagonists in opera was a regular 
feature of the older schools wherein the com- 
poser was often called on to show his skill in 
portraying simultaneously four different lines 
of thought or types of characterisation. The 
self-existing vocal quartet, soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass, with or without accompaniment, has. 
if one excepts the madrigal, a curiously small 
repertory. In point of fact, many madrigals 
and partsongs are equally suitable for a small 
choir. Otherwise outstanding works of this 
class are the two sets of * Liebeslieder-Walzer,* 
opp. 62 and 65, the ‘ Gypsy Songs,* op. 103, and 
quartets, opp. 64. 92 and 112, of Brahms. 
Schumann’s * Spanisches Liederspiel,* Hen- 
schel’s ‘ Serbisches Liederspiel,* Faure’s * Pa- 
vane* and ‘ Madrigal * ; and from English writers 
there may be mentioned * Six Pastorals * and 
‘ Nursery Rhymes * (two sets) of H. Walford 
Da\’ies. ‘ Songs of the River * of T. F. Dunhill, 
songs from ‘ The Princess * of Stanford and 
live songs from ‘England’s Helicon* of Ernest 
Walker. N. c. G. 

QUARTET ASSOCIATION, THE (1862- 
1855). A Society for the performance of 
chamber music, started in 1852 by Sainton. 
Cooper, Hill and Piatti, with such eminent 
artists as Sterndale Bennett, Mile. Clauss, 
Mmo. Pleyol, Arabella Goddard, Pauer, Hall^, 
etc., at the pianoforte. They gave six con- 
certs each season at Willis’s Rooms, but ended 
with the third season. The programmes 
were selected with much freedom, embracing 
English composers — Bennett, Ellerton. Loder, 
Macfarren, Mellon, etc. ; foreign musicians 
then but seldom heard — Schumann, Cherubini, 
Hummel, etc., and Beethoven’s posthumous 
quartets. The pieces were analysed by G. A. 
Macfarren. a. 

QUART-GEIGE, see Vtolino Piccolo. 

QUART-POSAUNE, see Trombone. 

QUASI, as if — t.e. an approach to. ‘An- 
dante quasi allegretto * or ‘ Allegretto quasi 
vivace * means a little quicker than the one 
and not so quick as the other — answering to 
poco allegretto, or pih tosto allegro. a. 

QUATRE FILS AYMON, LES, op^ra- 
comique ; words by Leuven and Brunswick, 
music by BaUe. Produced Op6ra-Comique, 
Paris, July 16, 1844 ; Princess’s Theatre, 
London, as * The Castle of Aymon, or The 
Four Brothers,* in 3 acts, Nov. 20, 1844. o. 

QUAVER (Fr. crocAs ; Ger. AchtdnoUt 
whence the American term. Eighth note ; Ital. 
crorm) : half the value of a crotchet, and the 
eighth part of a semibreve. It is written, when 
single when joined Its rest is 1. 
QUEEN OF SHEBAy see KOnigin von 
Dnsi Ksinb db Saba, La. 


QUEEN’S HALL. This hall in Langham 
Place was built in 1893 by private enterprise 
and was opened to the public on Dec. 2 of that 
year, when a choral and orchestral concert was 
conducted by Cowen, the programme includ- 
ing Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise.* The 
actual first concert, however, was that given 
on Nov. 27 by the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society conducted by George Mount, at which 
the Prince of Wales was present, the Duke 
of Edinburgh occupying his post as leader; 
a private view had been held on Nov. 26 wdth 
various musical performances, including those 
of the band of the Coldstream Guards. April 8, 
1894, saw the first Sunday afternoon concert, 
an organ recital, while on Apr. 7, 1896, there 
took place the first Sunday evening orchestral 
concert, conducted by Randcgger. In the 
following August the Promenaub Concerts 
{q.v.) began (see also New Qfebn’s Hall Or- 
chestra), and in October the first regular 
series of Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts, 
which for two seasons were conducted by 
Randegger and subsequently by Henry Wood. 
Those were continued regularly down to the 
autumn of 1924. It was in 1897 that the 
Sunday Concert Society was formed to under- 
take the responsibilities of these concerts and 
meet the objections raised by the London 
County Council regarding the profits over 
Sunday entertainments, the Sunday Musical 
Union taking its place in 1918; in this 
connexion it may be stated that about £3000 
has been given to various philanthropic institu- 
tions, besides the endowment of a Musician’s 
Bed at the Middlesex Hospital. 

The main hall, for there are reaUy two under 
the one roof, with its seating capacity of 2492 
and central situation, became London’s prin- 
cipal musical centre after the closing of the 
St. James’s Hall in 1906. Intimately connected 
with Henry Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, it has been the scene of many important 
events, such as the throe visits in 1896-97 of 
the Lamoureux Orchestra from Paris, Robert 
Newman’s Musical Festivals, 1899, 1902, besides 
countless recitals and orchestral concerts given 
by the leading musicians of the day. It should 
be added that the small hall with a seating 
capacity of over 600 was formerly much used 
for recitals. The hall was designed by T. E. 
Knightley, structural features being the 17 exits 
into 3 streets and the fact that the grand circle 
is on the street level. The organ is by Hill. 
In Dec. 1902 Messrs. Chappell became lessees of 
the hall. n. c. o. 

QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA, see New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

QUEEN SQUARE SELECT SOCIETY, see 
Alsager, Thos. Massa. 

QUEISSER, Carl Trauoott (6. Ddben, 
near Leipzig, Jan. 11, 1800; d. Leipzig, June 12, 
1846), a great trombone-player, bom of poot 
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parents. His turn for musio showed itself 
early, and he soon mastered all the ordinary 
orchestral insla'uments. He ultimately con- 
fined himself to the viola, and to the trombone. 
In 1817 he was appointed to play the violin 
and trombone in the town orchestra, and by 
1830 had worked his way into the other 
orchestras of Leipzig, including that of the 
Gewan dhaus. He played the viola in Matthai’s 
well-known quartet for many years ; was one 
of the founders of the Leipzig ‘ Euterpe,’ and 
led its orchestra for a long time ; and in short 
was one of the most prominent musical figures 
in Leipzig during its best period. 

As a solo trombone-player he appeared fre- 
quently in the Gewandhaus Concerts, with 
concertos, concertinos, fantasias and variations, 
many of them composed expressly for him by 
C. G. Mtiller, F. David, Meyer, Kummer and 
others ; and the reports of these appearances 
rarely mention him without some term of pride 
or endearment. ‘ For fulness, purity and 
power of tone, lightness of Up, and extra- 
ordinary faciUty in passages,’ says his bio- 
grapher, * he surpassed all the trombone 
players of Germany.* ^ There was a Leipzig 
story to the effect that at the first rehearsal 
of the ‘Lobgesang,* Queisser led off the Intro- 
duction as follows ; 

to Mendelssohn’s infinite amusement. Se non 
e vero, e ben trovato. 

Queisser was well known throughout Ger- 
many, but never appears to have left his native 
country. o. 

QUERCU, Simon de (van Eijoken) 
(6. Brabant, late 15th cent.), cantor at the 
court of Milan. He accompanied Maximilian 
and Francesco Sforza, sons of the Duke, to 
Vienna, where he was still living in 1613, and 
brought out his OptLSCulum musiceSy etc., an 
essay on elementary musical theory for 
students, in 1509 (other editions, 1513, 1516, 
1618) ; also Vigiliae cum vesperis et exequiis 
mortuorum (1513). E. v. d. S. 

QUICK-STEP, see Maech. 

QUILTER, Roger (6. B^hton, Nov. 1, 
1877), composer, is known chiefly by his songs, 
graceful settings of English lyrics. 

He was educated at Eton and studied com- 
position at Frankfort with Iwan Knorr. He 
first made his mark with settings (voice and 
piano) of Shakespeare, particularly the songs 
from Twdfth Night and As You Like which 
beside showing a gift for vocal melody had 
a certain distinction of touch. He continued 
writing in the same genre, ranging in his choice 
of poets ,lrom the EUzabethans to Tennyson, 
rhe latter’s * Now sleeps the crimson petal ’ is 

1 A.U.M. JxAf 8 , 1848 . 


among the most charming. Quilter has been 
fortunate in the fact that his work has appealed 
to such singers as Elwbs (who produced his 
cycle, * To Julia,’ and many other songs), 
Plunket Greene and John Coates. 

Several of his orchestral works, sUght in 
quality but, like his songs, graceful and spon- 
taneous, have been produced by Wood at 
Queen’s Hall, and include a Serenade (1907), 

* Three English Dances ’ (small orchestra) and 
a ‘ Children’s Overture ’ based on tunes from 
Crane’s book of nursery rhymes. Baby's 
Opera. Quilter wrote incidental music for the 
fairy play ‘ Where the Rainbow ends ’ (Savoy, 
1911), as well as for a production of You 
Like It (1922). (For list, see B.M.8, Ann., 
1920). o. 

QUINAULT, Jean Baptiste Maurice 
(called Quinault I’AInA) (d. Gion, 1744), 
dramatic composer, singer at the Theatre-Fran- 
Qais from 1712-18, afterwards actor at the 
Comedie Fran^aise until 1723. He composed 
ballets, divertissements, incidental music and 
songs for comedies, etc. His ballet, ‘ Les 
Amours des dcosses,’ was performed at the 
Opera in 1728. His sister, Marie Anne, 
made her d^but at the Op6ra in 1709, but 
afterwards became a member of the Comddie 
Fran9aise. e. v. d. s. 

QUINIBLE, see Quintoyer. 

QUINT, an organ stop which causes the 
fifth above a given note to sound as well as the 
note belonging to the key which is pressed 
down. From the note and its fifth there arises 
a differential tone an octave below the note. 
By this mixture an organ with 16-ft. pipes 
can be made to sound as if with 32-ft. pipes ; 
that is the pitch of the lowest note, but with 
far less energy than if properly produced with 
a 32-ft. pipe. t. e. 

QUINTA FALSA (False fifth). The for- 
bidden interval between Mi in the Hexachordon 
durum, and Fa in the Hexachordon naturale — 
the diminished fifth of modem music. (See 
Mi contra Fa.) w. s. r. 

QUINTE, the name given in France, during 
the 17th and part of the 18th centuries, to the 
now obsolete five-stringed tenor viol, and also 
to one of the members of the violin family, 
‘ Quinto,’ or ‘ taille de violon,’ the modern so- 
called ‘ alto ’ (English, viola). The origin of 
the word ‘ Quinte ’ may be traced to the fact 
that its strings were tuned a fifth lower than 
those of the violin, or, more probably, it 
originated with the instrumental writing in 5 
parts, then usual. When 4-part writing came 
into use, the word * Quinte ’ was retained, 
whilst ‘taille,’ became obsolete. The instru- 
ment retained its old name in France until the 
beginning of the 19th century, when it was 
replaced by the Italian ‘ alto,* 

Five-stringed viols were amongst the earliest 
in use. Praetorius {Organographia, 1619) says 
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Jiey were employed in ancient times, and 
Agricola {Muaica inatrumentalia, 1632) gives 
the tuning of the five-stringed viols then in 
vogue. Although composers of vocal music 
during the 16th century not infrequently called 
their tenor part ‘ Quinte ’ or ‘ Quintus,’ viols 
of that denomination remained under the title 
of tenor until a later period ; and probably 
the first instance where ^ Quintus * designate 
a musical instrument occurs in the overture 
to Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo ’ (Venice, 1609-13). 
L'Stat de France, in 1683, gives the name of 
‘ Fossart,’ who played the ‘ Quinte do violon * 
in the Queen’s band, and in 1712-13 the Paris 
opera orchestra included two ‘ Quintos * 
amongst the instrument. In 1773 there were 
four ‘ Quintes ’ amongst the musicians of the 
‘ Grande Chapelle,’ and ‘ Quintes * were em- 
ployee! in all the orchestras. Jean -Jacques 
Rousseau {Dictionnaire de mvMque, Paris, 
1708) gives a good deal of information con- 
cerning the ‘ Quinte.’ Under ‘ Viole * he says 
that in France the ‘ Quinte ’ and the ‘ Taille * 
(a large six -stringed tenor viol), contrary to 
the Italian custom, played the same part, and 
\mder ‘ Partie ’ mentions that the ‘ Quinte ’ 
and ‘ Taille ’ were united under the name 
‘ Viole.’ The highest and lowest notes of 
these instruments, according to the same writer, 
were — 



Qalnto or Viola. lUUo. 


from which it is to be inferred that the tuning 
was the same as that given by Agricola in 
1532, ue. 



~&r 

Alto and Tenor. 


In England the two tenor viols which formed 
a part of the ‘ Chests of six Viols,’ so much in 
vogue during the 17th and beginning of the 
18th centuries, were probably identical with 
the * Quinte ’ and ‘ Taille ’ ; but the French 
title was never adopted in this country. The 
bulky size of the ‘ Quinte ’ rendered it such 
an awkward instrument to play upon that its 
dimensions gradually diminished from century 
to century, and when the violin came into more 
general use, it melted into the * Haute Oontre * 
(alto viol). In the second half of the 18th 
century it developed into a tenor violin with 
four strings, and adopted the C clef on the 
third line which was formerly the clef of the 
* Haute Contro’ or alto viol. (See Viol 
Family.) 

Btax.— .A«Riooiji(Martlnu»). Jftwlra TaMnOKon, 
rganomaphia; J.-J. RovsbeaV, JHattonnain d» mwigxu'. La 

t«r 1« mitrifftM t LAVuntT QanxBT. Ut Awoaim 4u 
Man ; Hart, Tka FioWn. ^ ^ . ^ddu. M. L. P. 
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QUINTET (Fr. quintette; Ger. Quhitett; 
Ital. quintette), a composition for five instru- 
ments or voices. The ideal instrumental quintet 
is that for strings alone. It generally consists 
of two violins, two violas and violoncello. As 
the tone of the violoncello is far more powerful 
than that of the viola, this combination is con- 
sidered superior to that in which the numbers of 
viola and violoncello are reversed, as in the 
notable work of Schubert. A double-bass has 
been tried in the 34 quintets of Onslow ; here, 
however, one begins to get outside the domain 
of true chamber-music and to approach that of 
the small orchestra. Dvorak’s op. 77 is for this 
combination. Beethoven left one quintet (two 
violas) and Brahms two. The quintets of 
Parry, Schillings and Vaughan Williams may 
also be mentioned. 

The addition of the pianoforte to the string 
quartet dates from the ‘romantics,’ and the 
rich effect of combining two distinct tone- 
colourings, each one capable of harmonic inde- 
pendence, has been widely exploited since the 
famous example of Schumann appeared. This 
form of quintet is very popular, and many com- 
posers have written them. The list includes 
Bax, Brahms, Dohnanyi, Dvorak, Elgar, Faure, 
Franck, Goossens, Hindemith, Pfitzner, Reger, 
Scott, Stanford, Tovey and Turina. Schubert’s 
* Trout ’ quintet is for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello and double-bass. 

Other combinations have been employed. 
There are quintets for clarinet and strings of 
Mozart, Brahms, Holbrooke, Howells, Reger and 
Weber, and one for bom and strings of Mozart ; 
Weingartner has written for clarinet, strings and 
pianoforte, and for two oboes, two violins and 
violoncello ; there are harp and strings quintets 
of Bax and Harrison, pianoiorte strings and 
horn of Draeseko, pianoforte and wind of Beet- 
hoven (or for pianoforte and strings), Mozar^ 
Rubinstein and Spohr, and for wind alone of 
Fibich and Hindemith. ( See Chambeb Music. ) 

The addition of another part to the vocal 
quartet has a singularly rich effect, the nature 
of that part in opera necessarily depending 
upon the characters assembled at the moment 
where such an enaemble becomes possible. There 
are two quintets in Mozart’s ‘ Die Zauberfldte,* 
for example, in which three women’s voices are 
supported by a tenor and bass; the same 
arrangement occurs in Spohr’s ‘Azor and 
Zemira,* while in Wagner’s ‘ Die Meistorsiuger * 
there are two tenors. Compare songs of fouf* 
and five parts in the English Madbioai 
School. n. c. g. 

QUINTON, a five-stiinged Tbsblb Viol. 
(See PLATE LXXXVII. No. 6 ; also Viol, 

QUINTOYER (Old Eng. ‘Quiniblo’), to sing 
in ^ths — a French verb, in frequent use among 
extempore organisers during the Middle Ages. 
(See Obganxjm ; Pabt-wbitinq.) w. s. b. 
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QUINTUPLE TIME, the measure of five 
beats. As a rule quintuple time has two 
accents, one on the first beat of the bar, and 
the other on either the third or fourth, the 
bar being thus divided into two unequal parts, 
when it can be regarded as a compound of 
duple and triple, emplo 3 '^ed alternately. 

Quintuple time produces an effect sufficiently 
characteristic and interesting to have induced 
various composers to make experiments therein, 
the earliest attempt of any importance being 
a symphony in the second act of Handel’s 
‘Orlando’ (1732), in which the hero’s perturba- 
tion ^ is represented by this peculiar time. The 
same rhythm occurs in an air to the words ‘ Se 
la sorte mi condanna * in the opera of ‘ Ariadne ’ 
by Adolf ati, written in 1750, and it is also 
found in the folk-music of many countries. 
Thus Reicha, in a note to No. 20 of his set of 
36 fugues (each of which embodies some curious 
experiment in either tonality or rhjrthm), 
states that in a certain district of the Lower 
Rhine, named Kochersberg, the airs of most of 
the dances have a well-marked rhythm of five 
beats, and he gives as an example the following 
waltz : 



In the above example the second accent falls 
on the third beat, the rhythm being that of 2-8 
followed by 3-8, and the same order is observed 
in a charming movement by Hiller, from the 
trio, op. 64. 

In Reicha’s fugue above referred to, the 
reverse is the case, the fourth beat receiving 
the accent, as is shown by the composer’s own 
time-signature, as well as by his explicit 
directions as to performance. The following 
is the subject : 



Instances of quintuple time in compositions 
of the early 19th century are to be found in a 
trio for strings by K. J. Bischoff, for which a 
prize was awarded by the Deutsche Tonhalle in 
1853 ; in Chopin’s sonata in C minor, op. 4 ; 
in Hiller’s * Rhythmische Studien,* op. 52 ; in 
‘ Viens, gentille dame ’ ; in Boieldieu’s ‘ La 
Dame blanche ’ ; Lowe’s Ballad ‘Prinz Eugen * ; 
a number in Rubinstein’s ‘Tower of Babel,’ 
etc. 

Another characteristic example occurs in 
the ‘ Gypsies’ Glee,’ by W. Reeve (1796). This 
may fairly be considered an example of genuine 
quintuple rhythm, for instead of the usual 
division of the bar into two parts, such as might 
be expressed by alternate bars of 3-4 and 2-4, 
or 2-4 and 3-4, there are five distinct beats in 

1 BoriMy. atitonf, iv 864, dMciibes it m * a diTteion of time vbioh 
MOi OBlr bo boraa in inoh a aiitukUon ' 


every bar, each consisting of an accent and 4 
non-accent. The same true quintuple time, as 
distinguished from a combination of triple and 
duple time, distinguishes the second movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic * symphony. The 
passage in the third act of ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ occurring at a most exciting moment 
in the drama, is apt to escape the attention of 
many hearers who are only conscious of the 
impatient effect it produces. 

In the 20th century quintuple time has been 
so freely exploited as to have become almost 
a mannerism of the age. It may be said to 
have spread west over Europe since the 
Russian nationalists, who consciously based 
their style on folk-songs, were drawn to use 
it. In England, Gustav Holst has made a 
particularly extensive use of it. 

p. T., rev. ; with addns. M. and o. 

QUINTUS (the Fifth), the fifth part in a 
composition for five voices ; called also Pars 
quinta and Quincuplum. In music of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, the fifth part always corre- 
sponded exactly in compass with one of the 
other four ; it would, therefore, have been im- 
possible to describe it as first or second cantu'' 
altus, tenor or bassus. w. s. B. 

QUIRE, see Choib. 

QUITTARD, Hbnbi (6. Clermont-Ferrand, 
Puy de Dome, May 13, 1864 ; d. Paris, July 21, 
1919), a French musical historian whose name 
stands high. A licencie es lettrea at 24, he 
came to Paris, and, following the advice of E. 
Chabrier, studied music wit^ C. Franck. He 
soon devoted himself to the history of music, and 
his first studies appeared in 1898. His special 
domain was the French musicians of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, but he investigated Frencn 
musical history from the 13th century in a 
striking way. The lutenists of Franco were of 
great interest to him ; with M. Brenet he was 
one of the first to demonstrate their importance. 
His activity shows itself in the numerous 
articles published in the Mevw interncUionale 
de musiqWf Revue muaicaht Tribune de St Oer- 
vaiSf publications of the International Musical 
Society, etc. For list see Bulletin de la SocUU 
Fran^aiae de Muaicologief No. 5, Dec. 1919, 
obituary article by L. de La Laurencie. His 
last articles. Notes aur Quillaume de MachatU ei 
son oeuvre, were published in the BvUetin of 
the above-named Society (1918-19). 

His few separate published works are : Un 
Muaicien en France au XV 11* aiicle : Henri du 
Mont (Paris, 1906, Mexcaire du France); Mea- 
langea divers on the same, and on G. Bouzignacr 
(Schola, Paris) ; Le Treaor d^Orphie of Antoine 
Francisque (lute transcription) (Paris S.l.M. 
editions). He left in preparation an important 
work on G. de Machaut, and an edition ot 
harpsichord pieces by L. Couperin. His 
private collection of lute music, transcriptions, 
etc., which he himself built up, has been 
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bequeathed to the Conservatoire Library. H. 
Quittard was lecturer at the i^cole des Hautes 
l^itudes Sociales, archivist at the Op6ra, 1912 
until his death, musical critic to Le Matin, 
and from 1909 to Le Figaro, M. l. f. 

QUODLIBET (Lat. ‘ What you please *), 
also called Quotlibet (‘As many as you 
please ’), and in Italian Messanza or Misti- 
oiiANZA (‘ A mixture ’). This was a kind of 
musical joke in the 16th and early part of the 
17th centuries, the fun of which consisted in 
the extempore juxtaposition of different 
melodies, whether sacred or secular, which 
were incongruous either in their musical 
character, or in the words with which they 
were associated ; sometimes, however, the 
words were the same in all parts, but were sung 
in snatches and scraps, as in the quodlibets 
of Melchior Franck.^ There were two ways 
of peif orming this ; one was to string the 
melodies together simply and without any 
attempt at connecting them by passages such 
as those found in modem * fantasias * ; the 
other, the more elaborate method, consisted in 
singing or playing the melodies simultaneously, 
the only modifications allowed being those of 
time. 

This pastime was a favourite one with 
the Bachs, at whose annual family gatherings 
the singing of quodlibets was a great 
feature.^ Sebastian Bach himself has left us 
one delightful example of a written«down 
quodlibot, at the end of the ‘ 30 variations * in 
G major, for a detailed analysis of which see 
bpitta. The two tunes used in it are ‘ Ich bin 
so lang bei dir nicht gowest,’ and ‘ Kraut und 
Ruben, Haben mich vertrieben.’ One of the 
best modern examples, although only two 
themes arc used, is in Reinecko’s variations for 
two pianos on a gavotte of Gluck’s, where, in 
the last variation, he brings in simultaneously 
with the gavotte the well-knovm musette of 
Bach which occurs in the third ‘ English * 

> Sm Praetorlua, Syntagma mutieum. tom. Hi, cap. v, 

* See SpltU, J. a. Back (Engl. trueL), L 154, UL 17a-«. 


suite. A good instance, and one in which the 
extempore character is retained, is the singing 
of the three tunes * Polly Hopkins,’ ‘ Buy a 
Broom ’ and ‘ The Merry Swiss Boy * together, 
which was formerly sometimes done for a joke. 
A very interesting specimen of a 16th-oentury 
quodlibet by Johann Gbldel, consisting of five 
chorale-tunes — ^viz. (1) ‘Erhalt uns, Herr, bei 
deinem Wort,’ (2) ‘Ach Gott von Himmel,’ 
(3) ‘ Vater unser im Himmelreich,’ (4) ‘ Wir 
glauben all,* (6) ‘Durch Adams FaU* — ^is given 
as an appendix to Hilgenfeldt’s Life of Bach. 
We quote a few bars as an example of the 
ingenuity with which the five melodies are 
brought together ; * 



M. 


Parry’s music to The Clouds of Aristophanes 
(see Greek Plays, Music to) contains a 
brilliant modem example of the quodlibet, 
and his music of this kind makes liberal use 
of the principle without necessarily employing 
the name. o. 
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■pAAPF, Anton {b, Holzem, near Bonn, 1714; 

d. Munich, May 27, 1797), one of the most 
distinguished tenors of his day ; educated for 
the priesthood at the Jesuit College at Cologne. 
His fine voice so struck the Elector, Clement 
Augustus, that he took him to Munich, where 
Ferrandini brought him forward in an opera. 
After studying for a short time with Bemacchi 
at Bologna, Raaif became one of the first tenors 
of his time. In 1738 he sang at Florence on 
the betrothal of Maria Theresa, and followed 
lip this successful debut at many of the Italian 
theatres. In 1742 he returaed to Bonn, and 
sang at Vienna in Jommelli’s ‘ Didone * (1749), 
to Motastasio’s great satisfaction. In 1752 
he passed through Italy to Lisbon ; in 1766 
ho accepted a summons to Madrid, where he 
remained under Farinelli’s direction, enjoying 
every favour from the court and public. In 
1759 he accompanied Farinelli to Naples. In 
1770 he entered the service of the Elector, Karl 
Theodor, at Mannheim. In 1778 ho was in Paris 
with Mozart, and in 1779 he followed the court 
to Munich, whore Mozart composed the part of 
Idoraeneo for him. Mozart in his letters speaks 
of him as his ‘ best and dearest friend,* especially 
in one from Paris, dated June 12, 1 778. He com- 
posed for him in Mannheim the air, ‘ ISe al labbro 
mio non credi’ (Kochel, 295). c. F. p. 

RABAN, Edwabd (d. 1668), was an 
Englishman who, having fought in the wars of 
the Netherlands, from the year 1600, settled at 
Edinburgh, at the Cowgate Port, as a printer, 
in 1620. One work with the Edinburgh 
imprint alone remains, and in the same year 
ho removed to KSt. Andrews, and finally to 
Aberdeen in 1622. In this place ho was under 
the patronage of the town dignitaries, and had 
the friendship of Bishop Forbes. It was, pre- 
sumably, these circumstances that enabled him 
to carry on his craft unmolested, unlike John 
Forbes of the same city who, at a later date, 
suffered fine and imprisonment for infringing 
the monopoly held by the King’s printer in 
Scotland. Raban at once started the printing 
of liturgical works, including a prayer-book, 
dated 1625, which is stated to have the music 
to the Psalms. In 1629 he printed two editions 
of CL. Psalmes of the prinedie prophet Davids 
a quarto for bining with Bibles and a 16mo 
edition. Also, in 1633, two editions of The 
Psames of David in prose and metre according 
to the Church of Scotland. ... In Aherdene^ 
imprinted by Edward Raban for David MelviU, 
1633, 8°. These have the music to the Psalms 
printed from movable type. Though probably 
not so well executed as the music of Andro Hart 
of Edinburgh, these are of great interest in the 
history of Scottish music-printing. Raban gave 
ap business in 1649. f. k. 


RACHMANINOV, SbroeS Vassilitsmoh 
(6. in the Government of Novgorod, Apr. 1- 
Mar. 20, O.S., 1873), distinguished pianist and 
one of the most talented of the Moscow school 
of composers. At 9 years of age he entered 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, where he 
remained three years, making the pianoforte 
his chief study. Three years later, in 1886, 
he was transferred to the Conservatoire at 
Moscow. Here he studied the pianoforte, first 
with Tchaikovsky’s friend, Zvierev, and after- 
wards with Siloti. His masters for theory and 
composition were Taneiev and Arensky. The 
musical influences of Moscow are clearly 
evident in the works of Rachmaninov. In 
1892 he won the gold medal for composition, 
and on quitting the Conservatoire, in the same 
year, started on a long concert tour through 
the chief towns of Russia. In 1899 Rach- 
maninov appeared in London at one of the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, and made 
a good impression in the threefold capacity of 
composer, conductor and pianist. In 1893 he 
was appointed professor of pianoforte to the 
Maryinsky Institute for Girls, in Moscow. 
From 1897-98 he directed the Private Opera 
in Moscow. His first symphony was given at 
a concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
in May 1909, under Nikisch ; the second, in E 
minor, at the Leeds Festival, 1910, conducted 
by the composer. Since the Russian revolu- 
tion he has spent much of his time in America, 
revisiting Europe for concert tours. Several 
of Rachmaninov’s songs and pianoforte pieces, 
especially the famous pielude in minor, 
have attained immense popularity. His com- 
positions are as follows ; 


OEC’HESTUAL 

* Tbe Rock.’ fantwU, op. 7 ; OtpsT Cspriccio. op. lU ; Symphony 
No. 1, op. 13 (loaC) ; No 2, Id E mU>or, op 27 ; HytuphonJo 
poem, 'The Isle of Death ' (after Bbokiio), Promenade Conoerte, 
Aui[. 20, Igl.^ 

PIANOFORTE 


Three Concrrtoi, opp. 1, 18 and 30 ; two Holtee, opp, 5 aod 17 ; aix 
pieces for four handa, oi^ It ; flve pieces for two faandH, op. 3 
(including the C$ minor prelude) ; serpn pieces, op. 10 ; six 
Mumente Musicaux, op. 16 , varUtloue on the theme of Chopln'e 
Prelude In U minor, op. 22. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Elegiac trio (In memory of TohaikovHky) for pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello, op. tl (1803) ; Honata for violoncello and piano- 
forte, op. 13; two pieces for violin and pianoforte, op. 6 ; two 
piecea for violoncello and pianoforte, op. 2. 


VOCAL 

Six chonues for female volcea, op. 15 ; humoroua chorus for mixed 
voices ; cantata, ' Bpriitg,’ for cborua, baritone eoio and 
orcheatra, op. 20 ; six songs, op. 4 ; six ditto, op 8 ; 12 ditto, 
op. 14, ’Fate' (to Beethoven’s Fifth Sympbonv), op. 17; 
* The Bells ’ (Edgar Allan Poe) for chonw and orchestra. Bir- 
mingham Feet. Choral Soc. 1021, Liverpool 1922 conducted by 
Sir Henry J. Wood. 

OPERATIC 


‘Aleko,’ one act. Imp. Opera, Moscow, 1802, 'The Avaiicloos 
Knight,’ Moscow ; ‘ Franoesra da Rimini ' (1906) — both 
revived in Mosooa, 1913. jj, 

RACKET, Raokett or Rankett (Fr. 
cervelat) ; also known as sausago- bassoon, an 
obsolete instrument of small cylindrical bore, 
played with a double reed of the bassoon type. 
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It is described both by Praetorius and by 
Mersenne, and was made both of wood and 
ivory. The apparent length of the instrument 
was very smaU, as the bore doubled many 
times upon itself, the true length being thus 
disguised. In addition to the holes or ventages 
closed by the tips of the fingers in the usual 
way, the doubling of the tube allowed of the 
piercing of several holes which were closed by 
other joints of the fingers, or soft parts of the 
hand. According to Praetorius the rackets were 
made in families, the compass of a set of four 
extending from C to d', (See PLATE IV, 
No. 3.) D. J. B. 

RADESCA DI FOGGIA, I^krioo, organist 
from c. 1605 of the cathedral, and a citizen of 
Turin, chamber musician in the ducal chapel 
there, of which he became the ‘ maestro ’ in 
1615. He composed a book of masses a 4 v., 
and 7 books of motets, madrigals, canzonets, 
etc. (list in Q.-L.). 

RADFORD, Robert (6. Nottingham, May 
13, 1874), bass singer. This versatile and cap- 
able artist, after his successful debut at the 
Norwich Festival in 1899, secured and main- 
tained a high position among contemporary 
British vocalists. He was trained chiefly at the 
R.A.M., where he studied under Alberto 
Randegger, Frederic King and Battison 
Haynes. Possessing a voice of rich and 
resonant quality with the timbre and com- 
pass of a genuine basso, ho was able by 
combined intelligence and industry to make the 
most of his natural musical gifts ; and his pro- 
gress, as he gained experience both in opera and 
in concert work, was proportionately rapid. 
He developed a sound and dignified oratorio 
style, and during many years was engaged as 
the leading English bass soloist at all the chief 
provincial festivals, the Handel Festivals, etc. 
At the same time his bent as a dramatic artist 
early marked him out for a career on the opera- 
tic stage. He made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden, on the opening night of the 
summer season of 1904, in the small but im- 
portant rdle of the Commendatore in * Don 
Giovanni," Emmy Destinn making her d^but on 
the same occasion, with Hans Richter as con- 
ductor. He next took part in the English 
cycles of the ‘ Ring ’ given in the winter of 
1908 under the same distinguished conductor, 
filling with credit the parts of Fasolt and Hand- 
ing. This was really the start of his long and 
successful labours in connexion with opera sung 
in the vernacular, first under the Grand Opera 
Syndicate at Covent Garden, then under Sir 
Thomas Beecham at the same house, at Druiy 
Lane, and His Majesty's ; and subsequently 
with the British Nattonil Opera Company 
{?.*>.), of which he was a founder and director 
from its inception in 1921. Ho added steadily 
to his repertory, and among the parts in which 
he became especially popular were, besides the 


Wagnerian, those of Sarastro, Osmin, Mephis- 
topheles, the Father in ‘Louise,’ and ‘Boris 
Godounov.’ Alike in the older and the more 
modem operas his excellent enunciation and 
diction stood him in good stead, and the same 
valuable quality lent a notable weight and 
impressiveness to his declamation in the part 
of Elijah and the oratorios of Handel and 
Haydn. h. e. 

RADICATI, Felice Alessandro (6. Turin, 
1778 ; d. Vienna,^ Apr. 14, 1823), vioHnist and 
composer. His parents belonging to the poor 
nobility of Italy, the child’s singular interest 
in music was encouraged the more, and he 
began his studies at a very early age. Pugnani 
taught him the violin. Profiting by the pre- 
cepts of this great master, Radicati acquired 
many of Pugnani ’s finer qualities, and, on 
reaching manhood, toured with unqualified 
success in Italy, France and England.* The 
love of his native land, however, and the 
additional inducement of a post at the court 
of King Victor Emanuel V., drew him back to 
Italy, whither he returned, accompanied by 
his accomplished wife, Teresa Bertinotti. In 
the year 1815 the town of Bologna announced 
a competition for the post of leader of the town 
orchestra — at that time celebrated ; but when 
it came to be known that Radicati had entered 
the lists, no one would contend against him ; 
with the result that he was elected to the post 
on Mar. 31, 1815, without contest. After this 
his talents obtained for him the appointments 
of director of the great orchestra of the Basilica 
di S. Pietro, and professor of the violin at the 
famous Liceo Filarmonico of Bologna. His 
career was calamitously cut short, in the prime 
of life, by a fatal carriage accident. 

The authorities on the subject of Radicati’s 
career give but few dates. Ac('ording to Q.-L. 
he was in London 1806-07, and toured in 
Lombardy * in 1816. His principal biographer. 
Carlo Pancaldi — a Bolognese lawyer — wrote 
an eulogy in his memory, but unfortunately 
mentions but one date, that of his election at 
Padua on Mar. 31, 1815. As a violinist his 
qualities appear to have been those of a 
musician rather than those of a virtuoso. 
Pancaldi tolls us that his stylo was dignified 
and his tone sonorous, that he counted Haydn, 
Beethoven and Romberg among his friends, and 
that he was well educated in other respects than 
music. As a composer he devoted himself 
especially to perfecting the quartet, which at 
that time — ^in spite of Boccherini’s influence — 
was less thought of in Italy than in other 
countries. Besides his numerous contribu- 
tions to chamber music, Radicati wrote six or 
seven operas, among which are included his 
* Ricardo Cuor di Leone,’ produced at Bologna ; 

» Q.-L. 

> He had » season of Italian Opera at Crow Street Theatre 
Dnbltn, Aog.-8ept. 191L w. h. o. w. 

• FHU. 
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a couple of faroes, * I due prigionieri,' * II 
medico per forza * ; a concerto for violin, and 
a number of small ‘ Arias,’ ‘ Cavatinas,* etc. 
All these were in the possession of his son in 
1828. The most complete list of his composi- 
tions — ^published and MS. — ^is probably that 
given in Q.~L. Eadicati’s wife and 1^ son 
Karolus, who became a lawyer, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in the Campo Santo at 
Bologna. 

Pasc4X>i>i, Onmi intomo FtUea RadieaU, Bologna, 
1828 ; Q.-L . ; ritti ; Baiter. jj, H.-A. 

RADZIWILL, Antow Heinbich, Prince of. 
Royal Prussian ‘ Statthalter * of the Grand 
Duchy of Posen (6. Wilna, June 13, 1776 j 
d. Berlin, Apr. 7, 1833), married in 1796 the 
Princess Luise, sister of that distinguished 
amateur. Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia. 
Radziwill was known in Berlin not only as an 
ardent admirer of good music, but as a fine 
violoncello player, and * a singer of such taste ; 
and ability as is very rarely met with amongst 
amateurs.’ ^ Beethoven was the great object 
of his admiration. He played his quartets J 
with devotion, made a long journey to Prince 
Galitzin’s on purpose to hear the Mass in D, 
was invited by Beethoven to subscribe to the 
publication of that work, and indeed was one 
of the seven who sent in their names in answer 
to that appeal. To hini Beethoven dedicated 
the overture in C, op. 115 (known as ‘ Namens- 
feier ’), which was published as ‘ Grosses Ouver- 
ture in C dur g^ichtet,' etc., by Steiner of 
Vienna in 1825. 

Radziwill was not only a player, a singer 
and a passionate lover of music, he was also a 
composer of no mean order. Whistling’s Hand- 
buch (1828) names three Romances for voice 
and PF. (Peters), ana songs with guitar and 
violoncello (B. A H.), and Mendel mentions 
duets with PF. accompaniment, a ‘ Complaint of 
Maria Stuart,’ with PF. and violoncello, and 
many partsongs (still in MS.) composed for 
Zelter’s Liedertafel, of which he was an en- 
thusiastic supporter.* But those were only 
preparations for his great work, entitled ‘ Com- 
positions to Goethe’s dramatic poem of Faust.* 
This, which was published in score and arrange- 
ment by Trautwein of Berlin in Nov. 1836, 
contains twenty-five numbers, occupying 689 
pages. A portion was sung by the Sing- 
akademie as early as May 1 , 1810 ; the choruses 
were performed in May 1816, three new scenes 
as late as Nov. 21, 1830, and the whole work 
was brou^t out by that institution after the 
death of the composer. The work was re- 
peatedly performed during several years in 
BerUn, Danzig, Hanover, Leipzig, Prague and 
many other places.* It made its appearance 
in a performance at Hyde Park College, 

> A. M.Z. 1881. July 37. See also 1809, June 38 : 1814, Sept. 38. 

I Zelter's Oorraapenittue wUk Oeathe teems with notloea of the 
Prince, 

* Bee Index to A.M.Z. For an analyria of the work aee A.M.Z. 
iZZa, pp. 601, 617. 


London, on May 21, 1880, under the direction 
of L. Martin-Eiife. o. 

RAFF, Joseph Joachim (6. Lachen, Lake 
of Zurich, May 27, 1822 ; d, Frankfort, June 
24/6, 1882), received his early education at 
Wiesenstetten in Wiirtemberg, in the home of 
his parents, and then at the Jesuit Lyceum of 
Schwyz, whore he carried off the first prizes in 
German, Latin and mathematics. Want of 
means compelled him to give up his classical 
studies and become a schoolmaster, but he 
stuck to music, and, though unahle to afford a 
teacher, made such progress not only with the 
piano and the violin, but also in composition, 
that Mendelssohp, to whom he sent some MSS., 
gave him in 1843 a recommendation to Breit- 
kopf & H&rtel, who published his early piano- 
forte pieces. Amidst privations which would 
have daunted any one of less determination he 
worked steadily on, and at length having fallen 
in with Liszt, was treated by him with the 
kindness which always marked his intercourse 
with rising or struggling talent, and was taken 
by him on a concert-tour. Meeting Mendels- 
sohn for the first time at Cologne in 1846, and 
being afterwards invited by him to become his 
pupil at Leipzig, he left Liszt for that pur- 
pose. Before he could carry this project into 
effect, however, Mendelssohn died, and Raff 
remained at Cologne, occupying himself inter 
alia in writing critiques for John’s Cacilia. 
Later, in 1864, ho published Die Wagnerfrage, 
a pamphlet which excited considerable atten 
tion. Liszt’s endeavours to secure him a 
patron in Vienna in the person of Mecchetti 
the publisher, were frustrated by Mecchetti’s 
death while Raff was actually on the way to 
see him. Undismayed by these repeated ob- 
stacles he devoted himself to a severe course 
of study, partly at homo and partly at Stutt- 
gart, with the view to remedy the deficiencies 
of his early training. At Stuttgart he made the 
acquaintance of Billow, who became deeply 
interested in him, and did him a great service 
by taking up his new Concertstiick, for PF. 
and orchestra, and playing it (Jan. 1, 1848). 

By degrees Raff attached himself more and 
more closely to the new German school, and in 
1850 went to Vl^eimar to be near liszt. Here 
he remodelled an opera, ‘ Kdnig Alfred,* 
which he had composed in Stuttgart three 
years before, and it was produced at the court 
theatre, where it was often performed. Other 
works followed — a string quartet in 1866, and 
the first sonata for PF. and violin (£ minor) 
in 1867. In the meantime he had engaged 
himself to Doris Genast, daughter of the well- 
known actor and manager, and herself on the 
stage ; and in 1866 he followed her to MViea- 
baden, where he was soon in great request as 
a pianoforte teacher. In 1868 he composed the 
incidental music for Bernhard von Weimar, 
a drama by Wilhelm Genast, the overture to 
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nrhich speedily became a favourite, and was 
much played throughout Germany. In 1859 
he married. In 1863 his first symphony,* 

‘ An das Vaterland,’ obtained the prize offered 
by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna. In 1870 his comic opera, ‘Dame 
Kobold,* was produced at Weimar. Other 
operas for which he himseif wrote the libretti 
have not been performed in public. In 1877 
he was appointed with much 6clat director of 
the Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfort, a post 
he held until his death. Since his death his 
music has passed, alike in Germany and 
England, into an oblivion which cannot excite 
surprise in those who realise the inherent 
weaknesses of the composer ; and the sudden 
change on the part of the public, from a 
widespread admiration to almost complete 
neglect, is of itself a severe criticism on his 
work. A detailed analysis of the first six of 
his symphonies appeared in the Monthly 
Musical Record for 1875, and a good idea may 
be gathered therefrom of Raff’s style. 

A complete catalogue of Raff’s works ap- 
peared in earlier editions of this Dictionary; 
the greater number of them are for pianoforte 
solo. The following are his more important 
compositions : 

SoniitM f« vln. and PK, opp. (K minor), 78 (A). 128 (D). 122 
(O minor), * Chrom Sonata in eineni Satza,' 145 (0 minor). 

PP. Trloa, opp. 102. 112 (O minor). 156. 168 (1)) 

String Quarrota, opp 77 (I) minor), 90 (A), 13G (B minor), 1S7 
(A minor), 138 (0). 192. No 1 (0 minor); No. 2 (D>. ‘Dte 
ochbna Mulierin ‘ ; No 3 (<'), in caooa*lorm. 

PF Quarteta, op. 202, No^. 1 and 2. 

PF Onintet, op. I(t7 (A minor). 

String Sextet, op 178. 

String Octet, op 176. 

PF and orch , op, 76, ' Ode an prtntemps ' ; op. 185, Concerto 
(C minor) ; op. 200, Suite (E flat) 

Violin and orch., Suite, op. 180. 

ConcertoM for rln., opp. 161 (B minor), and 206 (A minor). 

Concerto for vcl., op. 193 (D minor). 

Suites and Overtures, op. 101, Suite ; on. 103, Jubilee Overture ; 
op. 117. Festival Overture; up.l27. ' Kin’ feste Burg 'Overture; 
op. 204, Suite (U flat). 

Symphonies, ‘An das Vaterland,’ op. 96; (C), op. 140, ' Im 
Wside,* op. 158 ; (Q minor), op. 167 , * l.*uore,' op. 177 ; 
'Oelebt, gestreht, gelitlcu, gestritten, gesUirben, umworben’ 
(D minor), op. 189; ‘ lu the Alps,’ (B flat), op 201 ; * hVOblmgs- 
kl&nge ’ (A), op. *J06 ; ' liii Suinnier ' (b minor), op. 208 , ‘ Zor 
Uerbstxelt,* op. 218 ; ' Der Winter,' op. 214 (left onflnlsfaed, 
and revised by ErdmannsdOrfer) 

Sinfonietta for wind Instruments, op. 188 

Voices and orch., ' Wacbet auf,’ op. 80 ; Psalm 130, ‘ Be profundis,’ 
op. 141 , * ble Tagesselten,' op. 209 ; ' Weltende — Gericht — 
neue Welt,' oratorio, op. 212. 

Comic Opera, ' Dame Kobold,’ op. 164. 

F. o., rev. and abridged. 

RAG TIME. A modern term, of American 
origin, signifying, in the first instance, broken 
rhythm in melody, especially a sort of con- 
tinuous syncopation. ‘ Rag time tunes ’ is a 
name given to those airs which are usually 
associated with the so-called ‘ coon ’ songs or 
lyrics, which are supposed to depict negro life 
in modern America. p. k, 

RAICK, DieudonnA (6. Lidge, 1702; 
d. Antwerp, Nov. 30, 1764), a vicar-choral of 
Notre Dame (Cathedral), after filling organist 
posts there as well as at Louvain and Ghent. 
He composed 12 suites and 3 sonatas for harpsi- 



chord, 6 * petites suites ’ for harpsichord, flute 
or violin, and a number of harpsichord pieces. 

E. V. d. 8. 

RAIF, Oskar (6. Zwolle, Holland, July 31, 
1847 ; d. Berlin, July 29, 1899), was a pupil 
of Tausig, and occupied a post as pianoforte 
teacher in the Royal Hochschule at Berlin, 
with the title of Kdniglicher Professor, from 
1875 till his death. H. v. H. 

RAIMONDI, loNAZio (6. Naples, c. 1735; 
d. London, Jan. 14, 1813), Neapolitan violinist 
and composer. Judging by the fact that he 
went to Amsterdam in 1760, and there pro- 
duced his first compositions, we may infer that 
ha was bom about 1735 or 1740. He died in 
London at his own house, 74 Great Portland 
Street. From 1762-80 he was director of 
concerts at Amsterdam, and produced his 
symphony entitled ‘The Adventures of Tele- 
machus.* From Amsterdam he went to Paris, 
where his opera, ‘ La Muette,’ was performed, 
and about 1780 he came to London, where he 
received sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to make it his permanent home. His 
compositions became very popular in England, 
particularly a symphony entitled ‘ The Battle * 
(1785). On June 1, 1791, he gave a benefit 
concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, at 
which he figured both as violinist and com- 
poser ; he was assisted by Signor Pacchierotti, 
Madame Mara, Lord Mornington and Monsieur 
Dahmer.* The following year he gave a series 
of 12 subscription concerts at Willis’s Rooms, 
and at these he both played solos and led the 
orchestra. Emanuele Barbella is said to have 
taught Raimondi the violin, biit whether this 
be fact or no, we may infer from Dr. Burney * 
who calls Raimondi a ‘worthy disciple* of 
Barbella, that this artist’s technique was 
of the then greatly admired Tartini school. 
Raimondi’s published compositions include 
two symphonies — besides the ‘ Telemachus * 
above mentioned, a number of quartets for two 
violins, viola and violoncello, two sets of six 
trios for two violins and violoncello, and some 
sonatas for two violins, violin and violoncello, 
and violin and viola. 

Bibl.— Bvbmbt, UUtorm Mtufe; W. T. Pam, 

Memoirs; FAD; Q-L.; The Oentieman't Mai;atine, Jan. 1813; 
The Timet, May 14, 1800. H.-A., with addns. 

RAIMONDI, Pietro (6. Rome, Dec. 20, 
1786 ; d. there, Oct. 30, 1853), came of poor 
parents and at an early age passed six years in 
the Conservatorio of the Pieta de’ Turchini at 
Naples. After many wanderings, mostly on 
foot — ^from Naples to Rome, from Rome to 
Florence, from Florence to Genoa — and many 
years, he at length found an opportunity of 
coming before the public with an opera entitled 
‘ Le bizzarrie d’ amore,’ which was performed 
at Genoa in 1807. jl^iter three years tbere^ 
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eaoh producing its opera, be passed a twelve* 
month at Florence, and brought out two more. 
The next twenty-five years were spent between 
Rome, Milan, Naples and Sicily, and eaoh year 
had its full complement of operas and ballets. 
In 1824 he became director of the royal theatres 
at Naples, a position which he retained till 1832. 
In that year the brilliant success of his opera 
buff a, ‘II vcntaglio ’ (Naples, 1831), procured 
him the post of professor of composition in 
the Conservatorio at Palermo. Here he was 
much esteemed, and trained several promising 
pupils. In Dec. 1852, he was called upon to 
succeed Basil! as maestro di cappella at St. 
Peter’s. Shortly before this, in 1848, he had 
after four years of toil completed three ora- 
torios, ‘ Potiphar,’ ‘ Pharaoh ’ and ‘ Jacob,* 
which were not only designed to be performed 
in the usual manner, but to be played all three 
in combination as one work, under the name of 
* Joseph.’ On Aug. 7, 1862, the new maestro 
brought out this wnrk at the Teatro Argentina. 
The success of the three single oratorios was 
moderate, but when they wore united on the 
following day — ^the three orchestras and the 
three troupes forming an ensemble of nearly 400 
musicians — the excitement and applause of the 
spectators knew no boun-'^^ and so great was 
his emotion that Raimondi fainted away. 

The list of his works is astonishing, and 
embraces 62 operas ; 21 grand baUets, com- 
posed for San Carlo between 1812 and 1828; 
8 oratorios ; 4 masses with full orchestra ; 
2 ditto with 2 choirs a cappella ; 2 Requiems 
with full orchestra ; 1 ditto for 8 and 16 voices ; 
a Credo for 16 voices ; the whole Book of 
Psalms, for 4, 6, 6, 7 and 8 voices ; many Te 
Deums, Stabats, Misereres, Tantum ergos, 
psalms and litanies ; two books of ^0 partimentif 
each on a separate bass, with three different 
accompaniments ; a collection of figured basses 
with fugued accompaniments as a school of 
accompaniment ; 4 fugues for 4 voices, each 
independent but capable of being united and 
sung together as a quadruple fugue in 16 parts ; 
6 fugues for 4 voices capable of combination 
into 1 fugue for 24 voices ; a fugue for 16 
choirs ; 16 fugues for 4 voices ; 24 fugues for 
4, 6, 6, 7 and 8 voices, of which 4 and 5 separate 
fugues will combine into one. A fugue in 64 
parts, for 16 four-part choirs, is said to exist. 
Besides the above feat with the three oratorios 
he composed an opera seria and an opera buffa 
which went equaUy well separately and in 
combination. Such stupendous labours are, 
as F6tis remarked, enough to give the reader 
the headache : what must they have done to 
the persevering artist who accomplished them T 
But they also give one the heartache at the 
thought of their utter futility. Raimondi’s 
compositions, with all their ingenuity, belong 
to a past age, and we may safely say that they 
will never be revived. o. 


RAINFORTH, Elizabeth (b. Nov. 23, 
1814; d, Redland, Bristol, Sept. 22, 1877), 
studied singing under George Perry and T. 
Cooke, and acting under Mrs. Davison, the 
eminent comedienne. After having gained ex- 
perience at minor concerts, she appeared upon 
the stage at the St. James’s Theatre, Oct. 27, 
1836, as Mandane, in Arne’s ‘ Artaxerxes,’ with 
complete success. Sh4 performed there for 
the remainder of the season, and then removed 
to the English Opera-House. Subsequently to 
her public appearance she took lessons from 
Crivelli. In 1837 she sang in oratorio at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and continued to do 
so for several years. She made her first appear- 
ance at the Philharmonic, Mar. 18, 1839. In 
1840 she sang at the Antient Concerts, and in 
1843 at the Birmingham Festival. After per- 
forming at Co vent Garden from 1838-43 she 
transferred her services to Drury Lane, where 
she made a great hit by her performance of 
Arline, in Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ on its pro- 
duction, Nov. 27, 1843. In the previous year 
she had a most successful season in Dublin, and 
repeated her visits to Ireland in 1844 and 1849. 
She was engaged at the Worcester Festival of 
1846, and in this year (Crosby Hall, London, 
Jan. 8) sang the soprano solo in Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Hear my prayer ’ at its first performance. 
She continued to perform in the metropolis 
until about 1862, when she removed to Edin- 
burgh, where she remained until about 1866. 
She then retired, and in 1868 went to live at 
Old Windsor, and taught music in the neigh- 
bourhood until her complete retirement in 
Mar. 1871, when she removed to her father’s 
at Bristol. Her voice was a high soprano, 
even and sweet in quality. w. H. H. 

RAISON, AndrA, a late 17th-century 
organist at St®* Genevieve and the Jacobin 
Church, Paris ; one of the great French organ- 
masters. He composed ‘ Livre d’orgue ’ (1687), 
republished by Guilmant ; ‘ Offerte du 6®* ton,* 
addition to former (1688) ; 2nd book of ‘ Livre 
d’orgue * (1714). B. v. d. S. 

RALLENTANDO, RITARDANDO, 
RITENENTE, RITENUTO—‘ Becoming slow 
again,* ‘ Slackening,’ ‘ Holding back,’ * Held 
back.’ The first two of these words are used quite 
indifferently to express a gradual diminution of 
the rate of speed in a composition, and although 
the last is commonly used in exactly the same 
way, it seems originally and in a strict senee to 
have meant a uniform rate of slower time, so 
that the whole passage marked rUenuto would 
be taken at the same time, while eaoh bar and 
eaoh phrase in a passage marked raUentando 
would be a little slower than the one before it. 
That there exists a difference in their uses is 
conclusively proved by a passage in the quartet 
op. 131 of Beethoven, where in the 7th move- 
ment (aUegro) a phrase of three recurring 
i minims, wMch is repeated in all five times, has 
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the direction * Espressivo, poco ritenuto ’ for 
its first three appearances, which are separated 
by two bars a tempo^ and for the last two times 
has ritardandOf which at length leads into the 
real a tempos of which the former separating 
fragments were but a presage. This is one 
the very rare instances of the use of the word 
ritenuto by Beethoven. The conclusion from it 
is confirmed by a passage in Chopin’s Rondo, 
op. 16, consisting of the four bars which im» 
mediately precede the entry of the second 
subject. Here the first two bars consist of a 
fragment of a preceding figure which is repeated, 
so that both these bars are exactly the same ; 
the last two bars, however, have a little chro- 
matic cadence leading into the second subject. 
The direction over the first two bars is ‘ poco 
ritenuto,’ and over the last two ‘ rallentando,* 
by which we may be quite sure that the com- 
poser intended the repeated fragment to be 
played at the same speed in each bar, and the 
chromatic cadence to be slackened gradually. 

Bitenente is used by Beethoven in the PF. 
sonata, op. 110, about the middle of the first 
movement, and again in the sonata, op. Ill, 
in the first movement, in the seventh and fif- 
teenth bars from the beginning of the aUegro 
con brio. It would seem that the same effect 
is intended as if ‘ ritenuto ’ were employed ; in 
each case, the words ‘ meno mosso ’ might have 
been used, Beethoven prefers ritardando to 
raUentando, which latter is common only in 
his earlier works. M. 

RAMANN, ( 1 ) Lina (6. Mainstockheim, near 
Kitzingen, Bavaria, June 24, 1833 ; d. Munich, 
Mar. 30, 1912), musical writer and educa- 
tionist. It was not till her seventeenth year 
that she had any instruction in music. At that 
time her parents removed to Leipzig, and from 
1850-53 she there enjoyed the advantage of 
pianoforte lessons from the wife of Dr, F. 
Brendel, herself formerly a scholar of Field’s. 
From this period she adopted the career of a 
teacher of music, and studied assiduously, 
though without help, for that end. After a 
period of activity in America, she opened (in 
1868) an institute in Gliiokstadt (Holstein) for 
the special training of music-mistresses, and 
maintained it till 1865, in which year she 
founded a more important establishment, the 
Music School at Nuremberg, in conjunction 
with Frau Ida Volkmann of Tilsit, and assisted 
by a staff of superior teachers, under Frl. 
Ramann’s own superintendence. The school 
was transferred to Aug. Gdllerich in 1890, when 
Frl. Ramann moved to Munich. She published 
two works — Die Musik als Qegenatand der 
Erziehung (Leipzig : Merseburger, 1868), and 
^Ugemeine Erzieh- und Unterrichtalehre der 
Jugend (Leipzig ; H. Schmidt, 1869 ; 2nd ed. 
1873), which were both received with favour by 
the Carman press. From 1860 she was musical 
ooirespondent of the Hamburg JahreeteiUn. 


A volume of her essays contributed to that 
paper has been collected and published, under 
the title of Aus der Qegenwart (Nuremberg: 
Schmid, 1868). In the early part of 1880 she 
published a study of Liszt’s * Christus * (Leipzig, 
Kahnt), and later in the year the first volume 
of a Life of Liszt,^ completed in 1894 (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf). The first portion was translated 
by Mrs. S. H. Eddy, Chicago, and by Miss 
E. Cowdery, and published in two vols. in 
1882. This is an important work. It suffers 
somewhat from over-enthusiasm, but it is done 
with great care, minuteness and intelligence, 
and obviously profited largely by direct in- 
formation from Liszt himself. She also edited 
Liszt’s writings ( 1880-83, in six volumes). Her 
cousin, 

(2) Beuno (6. Erfurt, Apr. 17, 1832; 
d. Dresden, Mar. 13, 1897), was brought up to 
commerce, but his desire and talent for music 
were so strong, that in 1867 or 1858 he suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of his business and put 
himself under Dr. P. Brendel and Riedel for 
regular instruction. Ho then for five years 
studied under Hauptmann at l^ipzig, and was 
a teacher and composer at Dresden from 1867 
until his death. His works are numerous, but 
they consist almost entirely of songs for one 
or more voices, and of small and more or less 
sentimental pieces for the pianoforte. He also 
wrote poetry and some dramatic pieces, g. 

RAMEAU, Jean Philippe (6. Dijon, Oct. 23, 
1683 ■ ; d. Paris, Sept. 12, 1764), eminent com- 
poser and writer on the theory of music, bom 
in the house of the former ‘ Cour de Saint- 
Vincent,’ actually 6 and 7 rue Vaillant, and 
baptized in the Collegiate church of St. fttienne. 
Sept. 25, 1683. In this church his father, 
Jean * was organist. He held similar posts at 
the Cathedral, Sainte Benigne and Notre- 
Dame, after the birth of his son. He intended 
Jean Philippe, the eldest of his three sons, to 
be a magistrate, but his strong vocation for 
music and obstinacy of character frustrated 
these views. According to his biographers he 
played the harpsichord at 7, and read at sight 
any piece of music put before him : music 
indeed absorbed him to such an extent when 
at the Jesuit College that he neglected his 
classical studies, and was altogether so re- 
fractory that his parents were requested to 
remove him. Henceforth he never opened a 
book, unless it were a musical treatise. He 
quickly mastered the harpsichord, and studied 
the organ and violin with success, but there was 
no master in Dijon capable of teaching him to 
write music, and he was left to discover for 
himself the laws of harmony and composition. 

At the age of 17 be fell in love with a young 


1 Vol. I., 1880 : vol. U. part 1 ., 1887; vol H. pArt 1894. 

• Tht d»te of birth is taken from the composer’s monument at 
Dllon : the flnt edition of this Diotionary pvee the more usual 
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widow in the neighbourhood, who indirectly 
did him good service, since the shame which he 
felt at the bad spelling of his letters drove him 
to write correctly. To break off this acquaint- 
ance his father sent him, in 1701, to Italy, 
where, however, he did not remain long, a mis- 
take which, in after life, he regretted. He 
liked Milan, and indeed the attractions of such 
a centre of music must have been great. The 
story goes that he left with a theatrical manager 
whom he accompanied as first violin to Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Nimes, Montpellier and other 
places in the south of France. It is known that 
in 1702 he became temporary music-master at 
the Metropolitan church of Avignon, and in the 
same year he was organist at Clermont- 
Ferrand (until 1705). From his ‘ Premier 
Livre de pieces de clavecin ’ (Paris, 1706) we j 
learn that he was then living in Paris, at a wig- I 
maker’s in the Vieille Rue du Temple, as j 
Haydn did at Keller’s, though without the 
disastrous results which followed that con- 
nexion. Meantime he was organist of the 
Jesuit convent in the Rue St. Jacques, and of 
the chapel of the P^res de la Merci. Up to 
1708 he remained in Paris, but took his father’s 
place at Notre Dame, Dijon, from 1709-14, in 
which year he was nominated organist at the 
Jacobins, liyons, till 1715, when he again 
started for Clermont-Ferrand, becoming cathe- 
dral organist there, and composing his Traite 
de V harmonie. It has been stated that his 
brother Claude resigned the post of organist 
there in his favour, but this is incorrect, his 
brother being then at Dijon.^ In this secluded 
mountain town, with a harsh climate predis- 
posing to indoor life, he had plenty of time for 
thought and study. The defects of his educa- 
tion drove him to find out everything for him- 
self. From the works of Descartes, Mersenne, 
Zarlino and Kircher he gained some general 
knowledge of the science of sound, and taking 
the equal division of the monochord as the ! 
starting-point of his system of harmony, soon 
conceived the possibility of placing the theory 
of music on a sound basis. Henceforth he 
devoted aU his energies to drawing up his 
Traite de Vharmonief and aa soon as that import- 
ant work was finished he determined to go to 
Paris and publish it. His engagement with the 
Chapter of Clermont had, however, several years 
to run, and there was great opposition to his 
leaving, owing to the popularity of his impro- 
visations on the organ, in which his theoretical 
studies, far from hampering his ideas, seemed 
to give them greater freshness and fertility. 

Once free he started immediately for Paris, 

1 Hk yotmsar brothw, davde (6. Dijon : i. Antnn, Kay CO, 1761) 
a man of Indomitable apirit. ancceeded hla lather aa organiat at 
Dijon, and only left hla natlre town in 17S0, beinc enfaged aa 
orgaiuet at Antun Cathedral on Mar. 8, 17S6 (SwRaMn d* M SaeUl^ 
franfmlu 4$ MuHeoloflt, 1921, No. 6). Hla aon Jean Franpoia. a 
lifted nraaiolan. but m dlaatpated man. la admirably portrait by 
Diderot In hla Jvatww da jRameau. He pnbHabed In 1766 a poem in 
flve eantoa oaltod Xe JtomHda. followed In the aame year by La 
NaaoMa MamMa, a parody by hla adioolfettow Jaoqnea Caaotte. 
B« la meaUened by InUa JeNbm de iVwia. 


and brought out his TratU de Vharmortie 
(Ballard, 1722, 4to, 432 pp.).* The work did 
not at first attract much attention among 
French musicians, and yet, as F^tis observes, 
it laid the foundation for a philosophical science 
of harmony. Rameau’s style is prolix and 
obscure, often calculated rather to repel than 
attract the reader, and the very boldness and 
novelty of his theories excited surprise and 
provoked criticism. His discovery of the law 
of inversion in chords was a stroke of genius, 
and led to very important results, although in 
founding his system of harmony on the sounds 
of the common chord, with the addition of 
thirds above or thirds below, he put both him- 
self and others on a wrong track. In the 
application of his principle to all the chords he 
found himself compelled to give up all idea of 
tonality, since, on the principles of tonality he 
could not make the thirds for the discords fall 
on the notes that his system required. Fetis 
justly accuses him of having abandoned the 
tonal successions and resolutions prescribed in 
the old treatises on harmony, accompaniment 
and composition and the rules for connecting 
the chor^ based on the ear for a fixed order 
of generation, attractive from its apparent 
regularity, but with the serious inconvenience 
of leaving each chord disconnected from the 
rest. 

Having rejected the received rules for the 
succession and resolution of chords which were 
contrary to his system, Rameau perceived the 
necessity of formulating new ones, and drew 
up a method for composing a fundamental bass 
for every species of music. The principles he 
laid down for forming a bass different from the 
real bass of the music, and for verifying the 
right use of the chords, are arbitrary, in- 
sufficient in a large number of cases and, as 
regards many of the successions, contrary to 
the judgment of the ear. Finally, he did not 
perceive that by using the chord of the 6-6-3 
both as a fundamental chord and an inversion 
he destroyed his whole system, as in the former 
case it is impossible to derive it from the third 
above or below.* After more study, however, 
particularly on the subject of l^rmonics, 
Rameau gave up many of his earlier notions 
and corrected some of his most essential mis- 
takes. The development and modification of 
his ideas may be seen by consulting his works, 
of which the following is a list : Nouveau 
aysUme de rnttaique ihicrique . , . pour eervir 
d'introdwtion au traiU d" harmonie (1726, 4to) ; 
Oeneraiion harmonique, etc. (1737, 8vo) ; 2^- 
monetration du principe de V harmonie (1750, 
8vo) : Nouvellea riflexiona aur la dimonatration 
du principe de Vharmonie (1762, 8vo) ; Exlraii 

* The third part of thla wu traulated Into KneUab Oftaen year; 
lator with tbo title a Tnatiu ctf Mm$ie ecntatntntf Om PHnetj^ 4 
ComeoHMon. London, no data. Sto, ISO pp. 

3 Fatla haa axplainad, datailad and refntad Bamaan’s tiytUmU 
hla Mtpdtu da VMtMn da VhatmanU, ndikh baa baan naad bjr 
the irtltar, and to wfaleh ha ralan bia raadan. 
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d'unt riponae de M, Rameau d M. Eider aur 
VidentiU dee octavea^ etc. (1753, 8vo) — all pub- 
.Ished in Paris. To these specific works, all 
dealing with the science of harmony, should 
^ added the Diaaerlation aur lea diffirentea 
neihodea d'accompagnemeni pour le davecin ou 
pour Vorgue (Paris, Boivin, 1732, 4to), and 
lome articles which appeared in the Me/rcure de 
France and in the Memoirea de Trevoux. 

The mere titles of these works are a proof 
of the research and invention which Rameau 
brought to bear on the theory of music ; but 
what was most remarkable in his case is that 
he succeeded in lines which are generally op- 
posed to each other, and throughout life 
occupied the first rank not only as a theorist, 
but as a player and composer. Just when his 
Traite de Vharmonie was beginning to attract 
attention he arranged to make music for the 
little pieces which his fellow-countryman, Alexis 
Piron, was writing for the Theatre do la Foire, 
and accordingly, on Feb. 3, 1723, they pro- 
duced ‘ L’Endriague,’ in three acts, with dances, 
divertissements and ‘ grand airs,’ as stated in 
the title. In Jan. 1724 he obtained the 
privilege of publishing his cantatas and various 
mstrumental compositions, amongst others his 
‘ Pieces do clavecin, aveo ime methode pour la 
m^canique des doigts,’ etc., republished as 
‘ Pieces de clavecin, avec une table pour les 
agr^ments ’ ^ (Paris, 1731 and 1736, oblong 
folio). 

As a favourite music - master Rameau’s 
position and prospects now warranted his 
taking a wife, and on Feb. 25, 1726, he was 
uniU)d to Marie Louise Mangot, a good 
musician, with a pretty voice. The disparity 
of their ages was considerable, the bride being 
only 18, but her loving and gentle disposition 
made the marriage a very happy one. 

A few days later, on Feb. 29, Rameau pro- 
duced at the Theatre de la Foire a one-act 
piece called ‘ L’Enrolement d’Arlequin,’ fol- 
lowed in the autumn by ‘ Le Faux Prodigue,’ 
two acts, both written by Piron. Such small 
comic pieces as these were obviously com- 
posed, by a man of his age and attainments (he 
was now 42), solely with the view of gaining 
access to a stage of higher rank, but there was 
no hope of admission to the theatre of the 
Acad6mie without a good libretto, and this it 
was as difficult for a beginner to obtain then 
as it is now. There is a remarkable letter, 
still extant, from Rameau to Houdar do 
Lamotte, dated Oct. 1727, asking him for a 
lyric tragedy, and assuring him that he was no 
novice, but one who had mastered the ‘ art of 
concealing his art.* The blind poet refused his 
request, but aid came from another quarter. 
La Popelini^re, the fermier genital, musician, 
poet and artist, whose houses in Paris and at 


Passy were frequented by the most celebrated 
artists, French and foreign, had chosen Rameau 
as his clavecinist and conductor of the music 
at his f^tes, and before long placed at his dis- 
posal the organ in his chapel, his orchestra and 
his theatre. He did more, for through his 
influence Rameau obtained from Voltaire the 
l3npic tragedy of ‘ Samson,’ which he promptly 
set to music, though the performance was pro- 
hibited on the eve of its representation at the 
Acad4mie — ^an exceptional stroke of ill-fortune.* 

In 1727 a competition took place for the post 
of organist at the church of St. Paul, and 
Rameau was among the candidates. Marchand, 
then at the head of the organists in Paris, 
was naturally one of the examiners ; and either 
from fear of being outshone by one whom he 
had formerly patronised, or for some other 
reason, he used his whole influence in favour of 
Daquin, w^ho obtained the post. 

In 1732 Rameau was organist at Sainte-Croix 
de la Bretonnerie and in 1736 at the church of 
the Jesuits’ College. His first dramatic w ork 
of importance, for which the Abbe Pellegrin 
agreed to furnish a libretto, was ‘ Hippolyte et 
Aricie,’ founded on Racine’s Phedre. The Abb4 
compelled Rameau to sign a bill for 500 livres 
as security in case the opera failed, but showed 
more sagacity and more heart than might have 
been expected from one 

‘ Qul (ilnalt dc I’autel et soupait Uu th^&tre, 

Le matin catholique et le soir idoldtre/ 
for he was so delighted wdth the music on its 
firat performance at La Popeliniere’s that he 
tore up the bill at the end of the first act. The 
world in general was less enthusiastic, and after 
' having overcome the ill-will or stupidity of 
the performers, Rameau had to encounter the 
astonishment of the crowd, the prejudices of 
routine and the jealousy of his brother artists. 
Campra alone recognised his genius, and it is to 
his honour that when questioned by the Prince 
de Conti on the subject he replied, ‘ There is 
stuff enough in “ Hippolyte et Aricie ” for ten 
operas ; this man will eclipse us all.’ 

The opera was produced at the Acad^mie de 
Musique on Oct. 1, 1733. Rameau was then 
turned 50 years of age, and the outcry with which 
his work was greeted suggested to him that he 
had possibly mistaken his career ; for a time he 
contemplated retiring from the theatre, but was 
reassured by seeing his hearers gradually accus- 
toming themselves to the novelties which at 
first shocked them. The success of ‘ Les Indes 
galantes ’ (Aug. 23, 1736), of ‘ Castor et Pollux,’ 
his masterpiece (Oct. 24, 1737) and of ‘ Les 
Fetes d’H6be ’ (May 21, 1739), however, 
neither disarmed his critics, nor prevented 
Rousseau from making himself the mouthpiece 
of those who cried up Lully at the expense of 
the new composer. But Rameau was too well 


* Both VitU and Tougtu hare faUan into tha mktak* of ooBald«^ 
iBf tha a Nparate irork. 


• On the hietoiT of tbii work, nee Bturuee Jmbert's 
<1891), and for a rteum^ of tha facta, aee Ifua. T., 1898, p. 879 fi. 
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aware of the cost of success to be hurt by 
epigrams, especially when he found that he 
ooidd count both on the applause of the multi- 
tude and the genuine appreciation of the more 
enlightened. 

His industry was immense, as the following 
list of his operas and ballets produced at the 
Aoad^mie de Musique in twenty years will show : 

Oardanufl, five acts and pro* Xals, three acta and prologne 
logue rOct. 19, 1789). (Apr. 22, 1749). 

Les FOtcs de Folymnie. three Zoroaatre, fire acts (Dec. 6. 
acts and prologue (Oct. 12, 1745). 1749) 

Le Temple de la Gloire, Fete La Oiilrlande, ou les Fleurs en* 
In three acta and prologue (Feb. ohant^e^, one act (Sept. 21, 1751). 
1745). Acante et Z4phise. three aots 

Zats, four acts and prologue (Not. 19. 1751). 

(Feb. 29, 1748). Les Surprises de rAmour. three 

PyKHialioii, one act (Aug. 27, arts (July 12, 1757) (nrat par- 
1748). formed, Versailles, 1748.) 

Les Ffftes de rHvraen et de Les Paladins, throe acts (Feb. 
I'Amoor, three acta and prologue 12, 1700). 

(Mar. 15, 1747). N414e et Myrthla, pastorale in 

Platte, three aots and prologue one act. 

(Feb. 4, 1749). (First performed Abaris, ou les Bortedea, ‘ trag4- 
Versailles, Mar. 81. 1745.) die.‘')n fire acts. 

Besides those, Rameau found time to write 
divertissements for ‘ Les Courses de Temp6,’ a 
pastoral (Theatre - Fran 9 ai 8 , Aug. 1734), and 
‘ La Rose ’ (Theatre de la Foire, Mar. 1744), 
both by Piron. From 1740-45 the director 
of the Op6ra gave him no employment, and in 
this interval he published his ‘ Nouvelles 
Suites de pieces de clavecin * and his ‘ Pieces 
do clavecin en concert avec un violon ou une 
flute ’ (1741), remarkable compositions which 
have been reprinted by Mme. Farrenc (‘ Le 
Tresor des pianistes’) and Poisot. He also 
accepted the post of conductor of the Opera- 
Comique, of which Monnet ^ was manager, 
probably in the hope of attracting public 
attention and forcing the management of 
the Op4ra to alter their treatment of him. 
Finally he composed for the Court ‘ Lysis et 
D41ie,’ ‘ Daphnis et figle,’ ‘ Les Sybarites ’ 
(Oct. and Nov. 1753) ; ‘ La Naissance d’Osiris,’ 
and * Anacreon ’ (Oct. 1764), all given at 
Fontainebleau. Some years previously, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin with 
the Infanta, he had composed ^ La Princesse 
de Navarre ’ to a libretto of Voltaire (three 
acts and prologue, performed with great 
splendour at Versailles, Feb. 23, 1746). This 
was the most successful of all his O'piras de 
circonstance^ and the authors adapted from it 
* IjCs Fetes de Ramire,’ a one-act opera- ballet, 
also performed at Versailles (Dec. 22, 1745). 

In estimating Rameau's merits we cannot in 
justice compare him with the great Italian and 
German masters of the day, whose names and 
works were then equally unknown in France ; 
we must measure him with contemporary 
French composers for the stage. These writers 
had no idea of art beyond attempting a servile 
oopy of Lully, with overtures, recitatives, vocal 
pieces and ballet airs, all cast in one sterotyped 
form. Rameau made use of such a variety of 
means as not only attracted the attention of bis 
hearers, but retained it. For the placid and 

t Sm KoQMt*! SmpUiiUHU au roman eomigwo, p. 61. TUt fiOt 
■eonw to hare esoapea all Rameau’a blograpbon. 


monotonous harmonies of the day, the trite 
modulation, insignificant accompaniments and 
stereotyped ritomellea, he substituted new 
forms, varied and piquant rhythms, ingenious 
harmonies, bold modulations and a richer and 
more effective orchestration. He even ventured 
on enharmonic changes, and instead of the time- 
honoured accompaniments with the strings in 
five parts and flutes and oboes in two, and with 
iuUi in which the wind simply doubled the 
strings, he gave each instrument a distinct part 
of its own, and thus imparted life and colour to 
the whole. Without interrupting the other 
instruments, he introduced interesting and 
1 unexpected passages on the flutes, oboes and 
I bassoons, and thus opened a path which has 
been followed up with ever-increasing success. 
He also gave importance to the orchestral 
pieces, introducing his operas with a well- 
constructed overture, instead of the meagre 
introduction of the period, in which the same 
I phrases were repeated ad nauseam. (See 
I Orchestration.) Nor did he neglect the 
chonis ; he developed it, added greatly to its 
musical interest and introduced the syllabic 
style with considerable effect. Lastly, his 
ballet-music was so new in its rhythms, and 
so fresh and pleasing in melody, that it was at 
once adopted and copied in the theatres of 
Italy and Germany. 

We have said enough to prove that Rameau 
was a composer of real invention and originality. 

I His declamation was not always so just as that 
t of Lully ; his airs have not the same grace, 
, and are occasionally marred by eccentricity and 
! harshness and disfigured by roulades in doubt- 
I ful taste ; but when inspired by his subject 
I Rameau found appropriate expression for aU 
i sentiments, whether simple or pathetic, pas- 
sionate, dramatic or heroic. His best operas 
contain beauties which defy the caprices of 
fashion and will command the respect of true 
artists for all time. 

But if his music was so good, how is it that 
it never attained the same popularity as that 
of Lully ? In the first place, ho took the wrong 
line on a most important point ; and in the 
second, he was less favoured by circumstances 
than his predecessor. It was his doctrine that 
for a musician of genius all subjects are equally 
good, and hence he contented himself with 
uninteresting fables written in wretched style, 
instead of taking pains, as Lully did, to secure 
pieces constructed with skill and well versified. 
He used to say that he could set the Gazette 
de HoUande to music. Thus he damaged his 
own fame, for a French audience will not listen 
even to good music unless it is founded on an 
interesting drama. 

Much as Rameau would have gained by the 
oo-operation of another Quinault, instead of 
I having to employ Cahusac, there was another 
I reason for the greater popularity of Liilly. 
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Under Louis XIV. the King’s patronage was 
quite suffioient to ensure the sucoess of an artist f 
but alter the Regency, under Louis XV., other 
authorities asserted themselves, especially the 

* philosophes.* Rameau had first to encounter 
the vehement opposition of the LuUists ; this 
he had succeeded in overcoming, when a com* 
pany of Italian singers arrived in Paris, and at 
once obtained the attention of the public and 
the support of a powerful party. The partisans 
of French music rallied round Rameau, and the 
two factions carried on what is known as the 

* Guerre des Bouffons,* but when the struggle 
was over, Rameau perceived that his victory 
wat. only an ephemeral one, and that his worl^ 
would not maintain their position in the 
repertory of the Op6ra beyond a few years. 
With a frankness very touching in a man of 
his gifts, he said one evening to the Abb6 
Amaud, who had lately arrived in Paris, ‘ If I 
were twenty years younger I would go to Italy, 
and take Pergolesi for my model, abandon 
something of my harmony and devote myself 
to attaining truth of declamation, which should 
be the sole guide of musicians. But after sixty 
one cannot change ; experience points plainly 
enough the best course, but the mind refuses 
to obey.' No critic could have stated the 
truth more plainly. Rameau never attained 
complete skill in writing for the voice ; he is in j 
consequence only the first French musician of ! 
his time, instead of taking his rank among the 
great composers of European fame. But for 
this, he might have effected that revolution in 
dramatic music which Gluck accomplished 
some years later.’ 

But even as it was, his life’s work is one of 
which any man might have been proud ; and in 
old age he enjoyed piivileges accorded only to 
talent of the first rank. The directors of the 
Opera decreed him a pension ; his appearance 
in his box was the signal for a general burst of 
applause, and at the last performance of * Dar* 
danus ’ (Nov. 9, 1760) he received a perfect 
ovation from the audience. At Dijon the 
Academic elected him a member in 1761, and 
the authorities exempted himself and his family 
for ever from the municipal taxes. The King 
had named him composer of his chamber music 
in 1745 ; his patent of nobility was registered, 
and ho was on the point of receiving the order 
of St. Michel, when, already suffering from the 
infirmities of ago, he took typhoid fever and 
died.® All France mourned for him ; Paris 

* * RMneatt,' wrltw L. de La liaornteto, 'may 1 m edtialdarsd 
as one of the anceston of the modem orchestra, and doubtless 
os one of the procorsors of the symphony. Such pieces os the 
overtures to * Zoroostre ’ and ‘ Nals ' rank him amonnrst those who 

K ed the war to Haydn and Mozart. As for his dance airs, 
rot Justly said of thsm. that they would last eternally. Above 
ail, he Is a grreet and profound musician, a complete artist ; and It 
cannot lie imputed to Mm that in his time the only field of action 
opened to ootnpoaera was operatic production.' 

In Prance, the growlna taste for old music and the development 
of its practice have gradually replaced Rameau in the position he 
ueMrves to occupy. The work of divulgation undertaken by the 
Scbola Cantorum, and the modem pubUcatlon of his music, have 
WoMly oontributsd to this result. u. t. y, 

* la the Rue dee Bone JSnfante. He woe buried at 8aliit*Iliuetache. 
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gav6 him a magnificent funeral, and in many 
other towns funeral services were held in hil 
honour. Such marks of esteem are accorded 
only to the monarchs of art. 

Having spoken of Rameau aa a theorist and 
composer, we will now say a word about him 
as a man. If we are to believe Grimm and 
Diderot, he was hard, churlish and cruel, 
avaricious to a degree and the most ferocious 
of egotists. The evidence of these writers is, 
however, suspect; both disliked French music, 
and Diderot, as the friend and collaborateur 
of d’Alembert, would naturally be opposed to 
the man who had had the audacity to declare 
war against the Encyclopedists.® It is right to 
say that, though he drew a vigorous and scath* 
ing portrait of the composer, he did not publish 
it.* As to the charge of avarice, Rameau may 
have been fond of money, but he supported his 
sister Catherine * during an illness of many years, 
and assisted more than one of his brother artists 
— such as Dauvergne and the organist Balbatre. 
He was a vehement controversialist, and those 
whom he had offended would naturally say hard 
things of him. Tall, and thin almost to 
emaciation, his sharply marked features indi* 
Gated great strength of character, while his eyes 
burned with the fire of genius. There was a de- 
cided resemblance between him and Voltaire, 
and painters have often placed their likenesses 
side by side. Amongst the best portraits of 
Rameau may be specified those of Benoit (after 
Restout), G. Dagoty, Masquelier and Carmon- 
telle (full length) ; also a bust by J. J. Caffieri 
and a drawing of it engraved by Saint-Aubin.® 
(See PLATE AL/F.) In the fine oil-painting 
in the Museum of Dijon (in which it is difficult 
to recognise Rameau), and a work by Chardin,’ 
ho is represented seated, with his fingers on the 
strings of his violin, the instrument he generally 
used in composing. The bust which stood in 
the foyer of the Op6ra was destroyed when the 
theatre was burnt down in 1781 ; that in the 
Paris Conservatoire is by Destreez (1865k A 
bronze statue by Guillaume was erected at Dijon 
in 1880. 

Rameau had one son and two daughters, 
none of them musicians. He left in MS. four 


s Ramaau was asked to correct the articles on music for the Sney- 
tiopMie, but the MSS were nut submitted to him. Me published 
In consequence Errwrt »ur la mwjuyus dant VEnevclopidte (17&6) ; 
Butte de» Erreuri, etc. (17SG) , Jtfpomte de M. Rameau 6 MM, let 
idileurt de V Enef/elapMie tur leur Aturiittemeui (1767) , Lettre de 
M, d'Alembert h M Rameau, eoneernant le eorp* tonore, avee la 
t^ponee de M Rameau (undated, but apjiarentiy 1 769 ) — all printed 
In Paris. He also wrote other theoretical works : Jfouveau Sifitime 
de mueffue tMorigue. . . (1736) ; Diteertaffon tur let diffirentei 
mithadat d'oeewnpaanemeta pour le. elaveein (1 782) ; O^ndralitm 
barmenti/ue ou tratte de mutifue barmoHifue , . (17.77); Routtellet 
Rfflemotu tur la d^monttraiion au prinetpe d’barmonie . . . (1762). 
etc 

* We refer to Diderot's violent satire on the morals and philo- 
sophic tendencies of the 18th century, entitled Rereu de Rameau. 
It Is a curious fact that this briUlantlv written dialogue was only 
known in France through a re-translation of Goethe's Germar 
Yersion. The first French edition, by Saur, appeared In Paris only 
in 1821. 

( A good player on the harpsichord ; she lived In Dtjon, and died 
there. 1762. 


> Jal, DiettonnafreerMtuede biographte et d'MtMre (2nd ed. Paris, 
lfi72,p. 1037). 

1 Revue de mueiedlogie, 1023, (pp. 176-6) : and L. de La Loo* 
tMMfe, L’teok i^neaiM d$ vfefen de IaM d FfefH. 
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cantatas, three motets with chorus and frag- 
ments of an opera * Roland,* aU which are now 
in the Biblioth^ue Nationals. None of his 
organ pieces have survived ; and some cantatas, 
mentioned by the earlier biographers, besides 
two lyric tragedies, * Abaris * and * Linus,* and a 
comic opera, ‘ Le l^ocureur dup6,* are lost ; but 
they would have added nothing to his fame. 

See the March No., 1921, of the Bulletin de 
la Societe de Musicologie, which contains several 
studies relative to the Rameau family. 

o. c. ; rev. m. l. p. 


PRINCIPAL REPRINTS 

HAftniaHOU) Mvsio — ^Famnc, * Tr^or dM pUtDiftea * ; 

' Lea ClavflclnlatM * ; L. Di^er, ‘ Lea CUveololatea InuiMia * ; Penar. 
‘ Alte Klavlerxnualk ‘ ; ' Alte Meiater ' ; ‘ CBuvres compMtea de Jeen* 
Phlllppe Rameau,’ published under the direction of C. 8aint*8aSna 
(Paris, Otirand), bemm in 1894, reached Ite 18th vol. in 1934 {‘ Nala,' 
revised by Reynalda Hahn) For a liat of works published In this 
edition see Eneyel. de la JUueiiiue et DieUoimttn au OontervaMre : 
rrtnue X Vlle-X Title HMee. 
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RAMIN, Gunther (6. Carlsruhe, Oct. 16, 
1898), organist and composer. At the age of 
11 he entered the Thomasschule at Leipzig and 
in 1914 joined the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
where he studied the organ with Straube, piano 
with Teichmuller, theory and composition 
with Krohl. In 1918, when less than 20, he 
succeeded Straube as organist of the famous 
Thomaskirche at Leipzig, and in 1921 assumed 
the additional duties of organ-teacher at the 
Conservatorium. He is the most brilliant of 
Straube’s many brilUant organ-pupils, and has 
already established a wide renown in Germany 
and other countries as one of the first organists 
of the day. His virtuosity is controlled by 
a fine taste and musicianship, and his gift 
of improvisation is in no way inferior to 
his remarkable powers of interpretation of 
the great masters. His compositions include 
organ pieces, a piano and violin sonata and a 
4-part motet. Mention should also be made 
of his exquisite accompanying on the piano- 
forte, and of his skill as a choral conductor. 

H. B. 

RAMIREZ DE ARELLANO, Alonso (18th 
cent.), Spanish composer, author of a * Canon, 
Recte & Retro for 48 voices,* printed in 
London (by Welcker) in 1766. (B.M. ; Liceo, 
Bologna.) j. B. t. 

RAMONDON, Lewis, presumably a French- 
man, and at first a singer in the pre-Handelian 
Italian operas in London. He appeared in 
‘ Arsinoe,’ 1706 ; in ‘ Camilla,’ 1706 ; and 
* Pyrrhus and Demetrius,* 1709. He some- 
times took Leveridge’s parts in these operas, 
but about 1711 he ceased to be a public singer, 
and turned his talents to composition. He 
brought out the series called ‘ The Lady’s 
Entertainment * in 1709, 1710, 1711 and 1738. 


He arranged for the harpsichord the song- 
tunes in * Camilla,* using, perhaps for the first 
time in music notation for this instrument, a 
five instead of a six-line stave, and giving as 
tibe reason — ' that the lessons being pl^ed 
on five lines renders them proper for a violin 
and a base.* His vocal compositions were in 
high favour, and half a dozen or so may be seen 
in Walsh’s ‘ Merry Musician, or a Cure for the 
Spleen,* vol. i., 1716 ; others are on the single 
song sheet of the period. A tune of his, ‘ All 
you that must take a leap in the dark,* attained 
some degree of popularity by being sung by 
Ilacheath in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.* It is prob- 
able that he died about 1720, as his name does 
not appear after that date. f. k. 

RAMOS (Ramis) DE PAREJA, Barto- 
LOMii (6. Baeza, c. 1440; d. ? Rome, after 
1491 ; perhaps in 1621), a learned Spanish 
musician, who first propounded the theoiy of 
equal temperament. He lectured in Sala- 
manca and then removed to Bologna, where 
ho resided from 1480 - 82. He was living in 
Rome in 1491. His Mueica practica was pub- 
lished at Bologna in 1482 ; a Latin version of a 
(hypothetical) Spanish original, said to have 
been written at Salamanca. It has been re- 
printed by Joh. Wolf {Beiheft 2, 1.M.G., 1901). 

Spanish musicians consicler that Ramos de 
Pareja arrived at the theory of equal tempera- 
ment from observing the practice of players on 
the Guitar and Vihubla (g.v.), in which the 
scales are formed of equal semitones and the 
frets are placed a semitone apart. 

That this was the custom in Spain not long 
after Ramos de Pareja is sho\^'n by Juan Bbb- 
MUDO, who states in his Declaracion de Jnetru- 
mentos (let ed., 1549) that the frets must be 
placed so that from one to the other is a semi- 
tone, * so that the semitone is formed of two 
frets, the tone of three.’ Again, tuning (he 
says) is accomplished by getting two notes in 
unison on different strings, touching the lower 
string on the 6th fret while the upper one is 
sounded * open ’ — as is the custom to-day. 
Clearly the system of tuning by equal semitones 
has been practised in Spain from very early 
times ; and Ramos de Pareja’s theory, which 
caused such astonishment, may have been 
merely a generalisation from familiar practice 
in his own country. Two motets and a 
Magnificat by him were printed by Eslava. 

J. B. T. 

RAMPOLLINI, Mattio, of Florence, where 
he contributed songs to the wedding festivities 
of the Duke in 1639. He composed a book of 
canzone, words by Petrarca, published by 
Jacque Modeme ^ ; also songs in various coUeo- 
tive volumes (E. Vogel ; Q.-L,). 

RAMSEY, Robert (1st half of 17th cent.), 
English organist and composer. He took his 
Mas.B. degree at Cambridge in 1616, and war 

118S0orl660r (See «.-£.> 
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required to compose a ‘ Canticnm ’ to be per- 
formed at St. Mary's Church. He was organist 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1628-44, and 
master of the children there, 1637 - 44 .* 
B.M. Add. MSS. 11,608/26 contains a song by 
Ramsey, ‘ Wnat teares, 6661*6 Prince,’ appar- 
ently written on the occasion of the death 
of Henry, Prince of Wales (1612). Three 
madrigals by him, * Wilt thou, unkind, now 
leave me ’ {a 6), ‘ 0 how fortunate they * 
(a 6) and ‘Since no desert can move thee,* 
are also in the British Museum (the first is 
Add. MSS. 17,786-91, and the treble, bassus 
and quintus parts of the 2nd and 3rd in Add. 
MSS. 29,366-8), The British Museum also con- 
tains (Harl. 7337) 3 canons, ‘ Hast thee, O 
Lord’ (3 in 1), ‘Music devine * (3 in 1) and 
‘ She weepoth sore in ye night ’ (4 in T), by 
Ramsey ; but Hilton elsewhere attributes the 
first to Thomas Ford, and the third to William 
Lawes. A dialogue between Saul, the witch 
of Endor, and ‘ Samuell’s ghost,’ beginning, 
‘ In guiltie night ’ (and later set by Purcell), 
was also sot by Ramsey, and is in B.M. 
Add. MSS. 11,608/236, score; and Add. MSS. 
29,396/113, single part and words only. Be- 
sides the following list the words of an anthem 
arc given in Clifford’s ‘ Collection * (1663), 
while Davey {Hist. En^f, Mua.) refers to an 
autograph copy of some services and anthems 
at Anderson’s College, Glasgow. 


SERVICES, Etc. 

JcTTlcf* * nf 4 parta ' (T.D. ; J. ; K. ; Uloria tlbi ; M. ; N.D. ; L.). 

rn. 

Whole Service In F. Ifarl. 7.140/66. Score. 

T.D. tn A min. B.NL Add. UBS. 29.289/66. Altos put oniT. 
Latin T.D. and J. PH. 

Do. in F. I’ll. 

Latin Litanr In O. PH 

ANTHEMS 


Hear ray prayer. B,M. Add. MBS. 29,366-8. Cantos, bassos and 
qutntus parts only. 

1 heard a voice. PH 34/124. Incomp. 

My soDR shall be ala^. PH. 

O conic let us sing. Tk. 

When David hard a 6. B.M. Add. MSS. 29,427/326. AJtus part 
only. 

COLLBOTS for Ascension Day, AH Saints Day. Annunciation, 
Christmas Day, Easter Day, Puiiflcation, Trinity Sunday. 
WhiUuuday. PH. 


MOTETS 

Incllna Domine. Yk. 

O Sapieutia. PH, 


RANDALL, John, Mus.D. (6. 1715 ; d, Cam- 
bridge, Mar. 18, 1799), was a chorister of the 
Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates. He was 
one of the boys who shared in the representa- 
tion of Handel’s ‘ Esther ’ at Gates’s house, 
Feb. 23, 1732, he himself taking the part of 
Esther. He graduated as Mus.B. at Cam- 
bridge in 1744, his exercise being an anthem. 
In 1743 he was appointed organist of King’s 
College, and on the death of Dr. Greene in 1765 
was elected professor of music at Cambridge. 
In 1766 he proceeded Mus.D. He composed 
the music for Gray’s Ode for the Installation 
of the Duke of Grafton as Chancellor of the 
University in July 1767, and some church 

1 Ha.vm, BM. Sng. Mw., refen to blm m holdloar thie latter 
vest la l&l. 


music. He was organist of Trinity College in 
1777. Two fine hymn tunes attributed to him 
axe reprinted in the * English Hymnal ’ (Nos. 
93 and 250). w. h. h., addn. 

RANDALL, (1) P., a London music-seller 
and publisher, who had a shop at the sign of 
* Ye Viol and Lute,’ at Paul’s Grave, without 
Temple Bar, in 1707, and for some years later. 
He may have been related, by marriage, to 
John Walsh, senior, the great music-publisher 
of this period. Before 1710 he was a partner 
with Walsh, and had abandoned his own place 
of business for Walsh’s address in Katherine 
Street, Strand. His name, in conjunction with 
Walsh’s, appears on many imprints of Walsh’s 
publications. Later issues of these publica- 
tions have Randall’s name erased, and before 
1720 his name entirely disappears from them. 

(2) William (d. circa 1780), is presumed to 
bo a son of the xireceding. At the death of 
John Walsh, junior, Jan. 16, 1766, William 
Randall succeeded to the extensive business 
in Katherine Street, and shortly afterwards 
was for a couple of years or less in partnership 
with a person named Abell. Randall & Abell 
issued in large folio in 1768 what is practically 
the first complete edition of the ‘ Messiah,’ as 
well as some minor issues. Randall was in 
business alone in 1771, and besides reprinting 
the Walsh publications, he published many 
interesting works. One of these was a reissue 
in 1771 of Morley’s Plaint and Easie Introduc- 
tion. Collections of Vauxhall or other songs 
came forth, country dances, and the like. 
William Randall died about 1780, and his 
widow, Elizabeth, carried on the business until 
it was taken over, about 1783, by Wright & 
Wilkinson, who made a great business almost 
solely by reprinting Handel’s works from the 
original plates. F. K. 

RANDEGGER, Alberto (6. Trieste, Apr. 
13, 1832 ; d. London, Dec. 18, 1911), composer, 
conductor and singing-master. He began the 
study of music at the age of 13, under Lafont 
for the PF. and L. Ricci for composition, soon 
began to write, and by the year 1862 was 
known as the composer of several masses and 
smaller pieces of church music, and of two 
ballets, both produced at the Teatro Grande 
of his native town. In the latter year he 
joined three other of Ricci’s pupils in the 
composition of a buffo opera to a libretto by 
Gaetano Rossi, entitled ‘ II lazzarone,’ which 
had much success, first at the Teatro Mauroner 
at Trieste, and then elsewhere. In the next 
two years he was occupied as musical director 
of theatres at Flume, Zara, Sinigaglia, Broscia 
and Venice. In the winter of 1864 he brought 
out a tragic opera in four acts, called ‘ Bianca 
Capello,* at the chief theatre of Brescia. At 
this time he was induced to come to London, 
where he became widely known as a teacher of 
Binging, conductor and composer. In 1864 he 
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produced at the Theatre Royal, Leeds, ‘ The ! 
Rhal Beauties,* a comio operetta in two acts, j 
In 1868 he became professor of singing at the 
R.A.M., and was made an honorary member 
and director of that institution and a member 
of the Committee of Management. He was 
also a professor of singing at the R.C.M. and on 
the Board of Professors there. In the autumn 
of 1857 he conducted a scries of Italian operas 
at St. James's Theatre ; in 1879-85 for the 
Carl Rosa Company, and for Harris at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden in 1887-98. He 
conducted the Queen's Hall Choral Society in 
1895-97, and also the first two seasons of 
symphony concerts at Queen’s Hall (q.v,); 
but his most important position of this kind 
was the conductorship of the Norwich Festival, 
which he held from 1881-1906 inclusive. 

Randegger’s published works comprise a 
iramatic cantata (words by Mme. Rudersdorff), 
entitled ‘ Fridolin,’ composed for the Birming- 
ham Festival, and produced there, Aug. 28, 
1873 ; the 150th Psalm, for soprano, solo, 
chorus, orchestra and organ, for the Boston 
Festival, 1872 ; Funeral Anthem for the death 
of the Prince Consort ; a scena, ‘ The Prayer 
of Nature,’ sung by Edward Lloyd at a Phil- 
harmonic concert in 1887 ; and a large number 
of songs and concerted vocal music for voice 
and orchestra or PF. He wrote the Primer of 
Singing in Novello’s series. (See the Mus. T. 
for 1899, p. 663 ff.) o., rev. with addns. 

RANDHARTINGER, Benedict (6. Ru- 
prechtshofen, Lowei Austria, July 27, 1802 ; 
d. Vienna, Dec. 22, 1893), an Austrian musician, 
memorable for his connexion with Schubert. 
At 10 years old he came to the Convict school 
at Vienna, and was then a pupil of Salieri’s. 
He afterwards studied for the law, and for ten 
years was secretary to Count Sz6ch6nyi, an 
official about the court. But he forsook this 
line of Life for music ; in 1832 entered the court 
chapel as a tenor singer ; in 1844 became vice- 
court- Kapellmeister, and in 1862, after Ass- 
mayer’s death, entered on the full enjoyment 
of that dignity. His compositions are more 
then 600 in number, comprising an opera, 

* Konig Enzio * ; 20 masses ; 60 motets ; 

symphonies ; quartets, etc. ; 400 songs, 76 
i-part songs, etc. Of all these, 124, chiefly 
songs, are published ; also a volume of Greek 
national songs, and a volume of Greek liturgies. 

His acquaintance with Schubert probably 
began at the Convict, and at Salieri’s ; though 
as he was Schubert’s junior by five years, they 
can have been there together only for a short 
time ; but there are many slight traces of the 
existence of a close friendship between them. 
He was present, for example, at the first trial 
of the D minor string quartet (Jan. 29, 1826), 
and he was one of the very few friends who 
visited Schubert in the terrible loneliness of his 
last illness. But for Randhartinger it ’ e alm(wt 


certain that Schubert’s ‘ Sohfine Mullerin ’ 
would never have existed. He was called out 
of his room while Schubert was paying him a 
visit, and on his return found that his friend 
had disappeared with a volume of Mtiller’s 
poems which he had accidentally looked into 
while waiting, and had been so much interested 
in as to carry off. On his going the next day 
to reclaim the book, Schubert presented him 
with some of the now well-known songs, which 
he had composed during the night. This was 
in 1823. It is surely enough to entitle Rand- 
hartinger to a perpetual memory. 

He had a brother Josef, of whom nothing 
is known beyond this — that he was probably 
one of the immediate entourage of Beethoven’s 
coffin at the funeral. He, Lachner and Schu- 
bert are said to have gone together as torch- 
bearers (Kreissle von Hellborn’s Schubert, p. 
266). o. 

RANDLES, Elizabeth (6. Wrexham, Aug. 
1, 1800 ; d. Liverpool, 1829), an extraordinary 
infant musical prodigy and performer on the 
pianoforte. She played in public before she 
was fully 2 years of age. Her father, a blind 
harper and organist of Wrexham, of some 
degree of local fame (1760-1820), placed her 
under John Parry the harper, and afterwards 
took her on tour to London, where she attracted 
much attention, and was made a pet of by the 
royal family. A second visit to London was 
undertaken in 1808, and a concert for her 
benefit given in the Hanover Square rooms. 
At this Madame Catalan! and other singers 
and instrumentalists gave their gratuitous 
services. Sir George Smart conducting. She 
settled in Liverpool as a music teacher about 
1818. F. K. 

RANELAGH HOUSE AND GARDENS 
were situated on the bank of the Thames, 
eastward of Chelsea Hospital. They were 
erected and laid out about 1690 by Richard 
Jones, Viscount (afterwards Earl of) Ranelagh, 
who resided there until his death in 1712. In 
1733 the property was sold in lots, and eventu- 
ally the house and part of the gardens came 
into the hands of a number of persons who 
converted them into a place of public entertain- 
ment. In 1741 they began the erection of a 
spacious Rotunda (185 feet external, and 150 
feet internal diameter), with four entrances 
through porticos. Surrounding it was an 
arcade, and over that a covered gallery, above 
which were the windows, sixty in number. In 
the centre of the interior and supporting the 
roof was a square erection containing the or- 
chestra, as well as fireplaces of peculiar con- 
struction for warming the building in winter. 
I Forty-seven boxes, each to contain eight 
persons, were placed rotmd the budding, and 
in these the company partook of tea and coflee. 
I In the garden was a Chinese building, and a 
' canal upon which the visitors were rowed about 
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in boats. Ranelagh was opened with a public 
breakfast, Apr. 5, 1742. The admission was 2s. 
including breakfast. On May 24 following it 
was opened for evening concerts ; Beard was 
the principal singer, Festing the leader, and 
the choruses were chiefly from oratorios. Twice 
a week ridottos were given, the tickets for 
which were £1 : Is. each, including supper. 
Masquerades were shortly afterwai^ intro- 
duced, and the place soon became the favourite 
resort of the world of fashion. Ranelagh was 
afterwards opened about the end of Feb. for 
breakfasts, and on Easter Monday for the 
evening entertainments. On Apr. 10, 1746, a 
new organ by Byfield was opened at a public 
morning rehearsal of the music for the season, 
and Parry, the celebrated Welsh harper, ap- 
peared. In 1749, in honour of the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapello, an entertainment called * A 
Jubilee Masquerade in the Venetian manner,’ 
was given, of which Horace Walpole, in a letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, dated May 3, 1749, gives 
a lively description. 

This proved so attractive that it was re- 
peated several times in that and succeeding 
years, until the suppression of such entertain- 
ments in 1765. in 1761 morning concerts 
were given twice a week. Signora Frasi and 
Beard being the singers. At that date it had 
lost none of its charm. ‘ You cannot conceive,* 
says Mrs. Ellison, in Fielding’s AmeZm, ‘ what 
a sweet elegant delicious place it is. Paradise 
itself can hardly be equall to it.* In 1764 an 
entertainment of singing, recitation, etc. was 
given under tlie name of ‘ Comus’s Court,’ 
which was very successful. In 1756 a pastoral, 
the words from Shakespeare, the music by 
Arne, was produced ; Board and Miss Young 
wore the singers ; Handel’s ‘ L’ Allegro ed II 
Pensieroso ’ was introduced on Beard’s benefit 
night, and Stanley was the organist. In 1769 
Bonnell Thornton’s burlesque ‘ Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day ’ was performed with great success. 
In 1762 Tenducci was the principal male singer. 
In 1764 a new orchestra was erected in one of 
the porticos of the rotunda, the original one 
being found inconvenient from its height. On 
June 29, 1764, Mozart, then 8 years old, per- 
formed on the harpsichord and organ several 
pieces of his own composition for the benefit of 
a charity. In 1770 Burney was the organist. 
Fireworks were occasionally exhibited, when 
the price of admission was raised to fis. In 
1777 the fashionable world played one of its 
strange, unreasoning freaks at Ranelagh. 
Walpole wrote on June 18 : 

‘ It is the fashion now to go to Banolagh two 
hours after it is over. You may not believe this, but 
it is literal. The music ends at ten, the company 
BO at twelve.* 

this practice caused the concert to be started 
t/b a later hour than before. In 1790 a repre- 
ientation of Mount Etna in eruption, with the 


m 

Cyclops at work in the centre of the mountain, 
and the lava pouring down its side, was 
exhibited. The mountain was 80 feet high. 
In 1793 the Chevalier d’Eon fenced in public 
with a French professor, and about the same 
time regattas on the Thames in connexion with 
the place were established. In 1802 the In 
stallation Ball of the Knights of the Bath was 
given at Ranelagh, and also a magnificent 
entertainment by the Spanish ambassador. 
These were the last occurrences of any import- 
ance ; the fortunes of the place had long been 
languishing, and it opened for the last time 
July 8, 1803. On Sept. 30, 1806, the pro- 
prietors gave directions for taking down the 
house and rotunda ; the furniture was soon 
after sold by auction, and the buildings re- 
moved. The organ was placed in Tetbury 
Church, Gloucestershire. No traces of Rane- 
lagh remain ; the site now forms part of Chelsea 
Hospital garden. w. h. h. 

RANK. A rank of organ-pipes is one com- 
plete series or set, of the same quality of tone 
and kind of construction from the largest tc 
the smallest, controlled by one draw -stop, act- 
ing on one slider. If the combined movement 
of draw-stop and slider admits air to two oi 
more such series of pipes, an organ -stop is said 
to be of two or more ranks, as the case may 
bo. Occasionally the twelfth and fifteenth, or 
fifteenth and twenty-second, are thus united, 
forming a stop of two ranks j but, as a rule, 
only those stops whose tones are reinforce- 
ments of some of the higher upper-partials of 
the ground-tone are made to consist of several 
ranks, such as the Sesquialtera, Mixture, Fur- 
niture, etc. These stops have usually from 
three to five ranks each, reinforcing (according 
to their special disposition) the ground- tone 
by the addition of its 17th, 19th, 22nd, 24th, 
26th, 29th — that is, of its 3rd, 6th and 8th 
in the third and fourth octave above. (See 
Sesquialtera ; Mixture.) j. s. 

RANSFORD, (1) Edwin (6. Bourton-on- 
tho- Water, Gloucestershire, Mar. 13, 1806; 
d. London, July 11, 1876), baritone singer, 
song-writer and composer. He first appeared 
on the stage as an ‘ extra ’ in the opera-chorus 
at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, and was 
afterwards engaged in that of Covent Garden 
Theatre. During Charles Kemble’s manage- 
ment of that theatre he made his first appear- 
ance as Don Caesar in ‘ The Castle of Anda- 
lusia,* on May 27, 1829, and was engaged soon 
afterwards by Arnold for the English Opera- 
House (now the Lyceum). In the autumn of 
1829, and in 1830, he was at Covent Garden, 
In 1831 he played leading characters under 
Elliston at the Surrey Theatre, and became 
a general favourite. In 1832 he was with Joe 
Grimaldi at Sadler*8 Wells, playing Tom Truck 
in Campbell’s nautical drama * The Battle o' 
Trafalgar,* in which he made a great hit. with 
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Neukomm^s song * The Sea.* At this theatre 
he sustained the part of Captain Cannonade in 
Barnett's opera ‘ The Pet of the Petticoats.’ 
He afterwards fulfiUed important engagements 
at Drury Lane, the Lyceum and Covent Garden. 
At Co vent Garden he played the Doge of 
Venice in * Othello/ Mar. 25, 1833, when 
Edmund Kean last appeared on the stage, 
and Sir Harry in The School for Scandal on 
Charles Kemble's last appearance as Charles 
Surface. His final theatrical engagement was 
with Maoready at Covent Garden in 1837-38. 
He wrote the words of many songs, his best 
being perhaps * In the days when we went 
gipsying/ In later years his entertainments, 
* Gipsy Life,’ ‘ Talcs of the Sea ’ and ‘ Songs of 
Dibdin,’ etc., became deservedly popular. As 
a genial bon camarade he was universally liked. 
He was also a music-seller and publisher, and 
during the ’forties and ’fifties issued a great 
number of the popular songs of the day. His 
shop was in Charles Street, Soho, but in 1850 
he moved to 461 Oxford Street. 

In 1869 he went into partnership with his 
son, (2) William Edwin {d. Sept. 21, 1890), 
at 2 Princes Street, Cavendish Square. The 
son, who continued the business after his 
father’s death, was a tenor vocalist of ability. 

w. H. ; addns. F. K. 

RANTZAU, I, opera in 4 acta; text by 
G. Targioni-Tazzotti and G. Menasci ; music 
by Mascagni. Produced Pergola, Florence, 
Nov. 10, 1892 ; Covent Garden, July 7, 
1893. 

RANZ DES VACHES (Kuhreihen, Kuhrei- 
gen ; Appenzell patois Chuereiha)^ a strain of 
an irregular description, which in some parts of 
Switzerland is sung or blown on the Alpine horn 
in June, to call the cattle from the valleys to 
the higher pastures. Several derivations have 
been suggested for the words ranz and reihen 
or reigen, Ranz has been translated by the 
English ‘ rant,’ and the French ‘ rondeau,’ and 
has been derived from the Gaelic root riunce 
or raww, which may also be the derivation of 
reihen, in which case both words would mean 
the ‘ procession or march of the cows.’ Stalder 
{Schweizerisches Idiotikon) thinks that reihen 
means ‘ to reach,’ or ‘ fetch,* while other 
authorities say that the word is the same as 
reigen (a dance accompanied by singing), and 
derive ranz from the Swiss patois ‘ ranner,’ to 
rejoice. 

The Ranz des Vaches are very numerous, and 
differ both in music and words in the different 
cantons. They are extremely irregular in char- 
acter, full of long cadences and abrupt changes 
of tempo. It is a curious fact that they are 
seldom strictly in tune, more particularly when 
played on the Alpine horn, an instrument in 
which, like the Bagpipe, the note represented 
by F is really an extra note between F and Fff. 
This note is very characteristic of the Ranz dew 


Vaches ; passages like the following being re- 
peated and varied almost ad infinitum. 



The most celebrated Ranz des Vaches is 
that of Appenzell, a copy of which is said to 
have been sent to our Queen Anne, with whom 
it was a great favourite. The first work in 
which it was printed is Georg Rhau’s Bicinia 
(Wittenberg, 1545). It is also to be found in 
a dissertation on Nostalgia in Z winger’s Fasci- 
culus dissertationum medicarum (Basle, 1710). 
Rousseau printed a version in his Dictionnaire 
de musique, which Laborde arranged for four 
voices in his Essai sur la musique.^ It was 
used by Gretry in his overture to * Guillaume 
Tell,’ and by Adam in his Methods de piano du 
Conservatoire. It has been also arranged by 
Webbe, Weigl, Rossini (* Guillaume Tell ’) and 
Meyerbeer. w. b. s. 

RAOUL, Jean Marie (6. Paris, c. 1766 ; 
d. there, 1837), a government official and an 
excellent violoncellist. He composed sonatas, 
studies, solos and a tutor for the violoncello. 
Having acquired the famous Duijfoprucgar 
viola da gamba (now in Brussels Conservatoire 
Museum) he decided, c. 1810, to revive that 
instrument, and had a 7-8tringed gamba of a 
modified model constructed by Vuilleaume, 
which figured in the exhibition of that year 
under the name of ‘ Heptacorde.* He con- 
tributed a Notice sur VhepUicorde to the 
Annales de la litterdture, etc., which appeared 
also as a pamphlet. e. v. d. s. 

RAPPOLDI, Eduard (6. Vienna, Feb. 21, 
1831 ; d. Dresden, May 16, 1903), made his first 
appearance in his 7th year as violinist, pianist 
and composer. His talent for the pianoforte 
was BO great as to induce the Countess Banffy 
to put him under Mittag, Thalberg’s teacher. 
But the violin was the instrument of his choice, 
and he succeeded in studying it under Jansa, 
who induced him to go to London in 1860. 
Here he made no recorded ap[)earanoe. On his 
return to Vienna he was so far provided for by 
the liberality of the same lady, that he oecamc 
a pupil of the Conservatorium under Hellmes- 
berger from 1861-54. He then put himself 

1 There b a enrioua analogy betiween the above and the following 
Btrnin. which waa eung with infinite variationa in the agrirulttinu 
dbtriota near London to frighten aw^ the birds from the seed. 
In both passages the F b more nearly Ff . 



> Other examples and descriptions will be fonnd In the following 
works ; Cappeller's Pilati Month Matoria (17S7) ; Stolberg':< 
tn DouUekund, der SehwoU, sfe. (1794); EbelN SehMa^ung dor 
QabirfftvSlktr dor Srhvteit (1708); Sigmund von Wagner’s JeM 
Sehvmhor Evhroihtn (18US) ; the artide on VIotti in the Mead* 
philonopMqm (An H) ; Castelnan's Cowtid^raiiona tur la notudfit 
(1804) ; Edward Jones’s Mutiedl OuHoaitia* (1811) ; RseueU de ran 
du naehu at de ehamene nUionalu sufssss, 3rd edition, Berne, 1818 
abo Xarenne’s SommliMg von Sehwehor KvhraUm. und VoUceliader* 
(1818) . Huber’s BeeueU de ranz du vaeku (1830) t and Tobbr'i 
AppenwHteher apraekukau (1887V 
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ander Bohm, and shortly began to travel, and 
to be spoken of as a promising player. The first 
real step in his career was conducting a concert 
of Joachim’s at Rotterdam in 1866, where he 
had been Konzertmeister since 1861. At the end 
of that year he went to Lfibeck as Kapellmeister, 
in 1867 to Stettin in the same capacity, and in 
1869 to the Landestheater at Prague. During 
this time he was working hard at the violin, and 
also studying composition with Sechter and 
Hiller. From 1871-77 he was a colleague of 
Joachim at the Hochschule at Berlin — where 
he proved himself a first-rate teacher — and be- 
came a member of the Joachim Quabtet {q.v.). 
In 1876 he was made Royal Professor, and in 
1877 became joint Konzertmeister with Lauter- 
bach at the Dresden opera, and chief teacher in 
the Conservatorium there. He retired in 1898, 
after which time ho only taught a few favoured 
pupils. Though a virtuoso of the first rank, he 
followed in the footsteps of Joachim by sacri- 
ficing display to the finer interpretation of the 
music, and succeeded in infusing a new spirit 
into chamber music at Dresden. He composed 
symphonies, quartets, sonatas and songs, some 
of which have been printed. They are distin- 
guished for earnestness, and for great beauty of 
form, and a quartet was performed in Dresden 
in the winter of 1878 which aroused quite an 
unusual sensation. In 1874 Rappoldi married 
Laura Kahrer {q.v.), O. 

RASELIUS, Andreas (6. Hahnbach, near 
Am berg. Upper Palatinate, between 1662 and 
1664 ; d. Heidelberg, Jan, 6, 1602), son of a 
Lutheran preacher, who had studied at Witten- 
berg under Melanchthon, and whose original 
name, Rasel, Melanchthon latinised into 
Raselius. From 1581-84 Andreas attended 
the then Lutheran University of Heidelberg, 
taking his degree as Magister Artium in the 
latter year. In the same year he was appointed 
cantor and teacher at the Gymnasium of 
Ratisbon, then conducted under Lutheran 
auspices. In Ms capacity as cantor he pub- 
lished in 1689 a musical instruction book with 
the title Hexachordum seu Qimestiones musicae 
praciicae sex capitihus comprehensae, wMch was 
still in use at Ratisbon in 1664. In 1699 
appeared his * Regenspurgischer Kirchen- 
Contrapunkt, ‘which contains simple settings 
a 6 of 61 of the older Lutheran psalm tunes and 
Chorals. The full title describes them as set 
so that the congregation may easily sing the 
Choral tune while the trained choir provide the 
harmonies. The Choral tune is in the upper 
part, but the harmonies are not always mere 
noto-for-note counterpoint as in a modern 
liymn tune. A few specimens of these settings 
are given in Sch6berlein’s Schatz. Other pub- 
lished works of Raselius are * Teutsche Spriiche 
aus den sonnt&glichen Evangelia . . 53 

German motets a 5 (Nuremberg, 1694), and 
^ Neue Teutsche Sprfiche auf die . . • Festund 


Aposteltage . . 22 motets a 5-9, described 

as composed on the 12 modes of the Dodeca- 
chordon (Nuremberg, 1596). Besides these 
published works there remain in MS. several 
collections of Latin and German motets and 
Magnificats by Raselius. He is also known as 
the author of a historical work, a chronicle of 
Ratisbon, originally written both in Latin and 
German, of which only the German edition 
survives. Raselius remained at Ratisbon till 
1600, when he received a pressing invitation 
from the Elector Palatine Frederick IV. to 
return to Heidelberg as Hofkapellmeister. This 
higher post of honour he held till his death in 
1602. A monograph on Raselius by J. Auer, 
of Amberg, appeared as a Beilage to Eitner’s 
Monatshefte of 1892. j. r. m. 

RASI, Francesco (6. Arezzo, late 1 6th 
cent.), of a Tuscan noble family, singer, poet 
and composer; pupil of Caccini. From the 
end of the 16th century to 1620 he was at the 
court of Mantua. He composed ‘ Musica di 
camera e di chiesa,’ dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg (1612) ; also madrigals, 
songs, dialogues (1608, 1610, 1620). (Par- 
ticulars in p.-L. and Mendel.) 

RASOUMOWSKY,^ Andreas Kyrillo- 
VITSCH (6. Oct. 22, 1762), a Russian nobleman 
to whom Beethoven dedicated the ‘ Rasou- 
mowsky quartets ’ (op. 69). He was the son of 
Kyrill Rasum, a peasant of LemescM, a village 
in the Ukraine, who, with his elder brother, was 
made a Count (Graf) by the Empress Elisabeth 
of Russia. Andreas served in the English and 
Russian navies, rose to the rank of admiral, 
and was Russian ambassador at Venice, Naples, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Vienna. In Eng- 
land his name must have been familiar, or 
Foote would hardly have introduced it as 
he has in The Liar (1762). At Vienna he 
married, in 1788, Elisabeth, Countess of Thun, 
one of the ‘ three Graces,* elder sister of the 
Princess Carl Lichnowsky (see Lichnowsky) ; 
and on Mar. 26, 1792, had his audience from 
the Emperor of Austria as Russian ambassador, 
a post which he held with short intervals for 
more than twenty 3 ^ar 8 . He was a thorough 
musician, an excellent player of Haydn’s 
quartets, in which he took second violin, 
not improbably stud 3 dng them under Haydn 
himself. That, with his connexion with Lich- 
nowsky, he must have known Beethoven is 
obvious ; but no direct trace of the acquaintance 
is found until May 26, 1806 (six weeks after 
the withdrawal of ‘ Fidelio *), which Beethoven 
— ^in his usual polyglot — ^has marked on the 
first page of the quartet in F of op. 59, as 
the date on which he began it — ‘ Quartette 
angefangen am 26ten May 1806.* 

In 1808 the Count formed his famous quartet 
party — Schuppanzigh, first violin; Weiss, 

1 RMumoffiikr aad BMotunoIbky an foims oiad by B«etlum« 
te Tarioua dwUoatluu. 
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viola ; Lincke, violoncello ; and he himself 
second violin — which for many years mot in 
the evenings and performed, among other 
compositions, Beethoven’s pieces, ‘ hot from 
the fire,’ under his own immediate instructions. 

In Apr. 1809 appeared the C minor and 
‘ Pastoral ’ symphonies (Nos. 6 and 6), with a 
dedication (on the parts) to Prince Lobkowitz 
and ‘son excollonce Monsieur le Comte de 
Rasumoffsky ’ (Breitkopf & HArtcl). These 
dedications doubtless imply that Beethoven 
was largely the recipient of the Count’s bounty, 
but there is no direct evidence of it, and there 
is a strange absence of reference to the Count 
in Beethoven’s letters. His name is mentioned 
only once — July 24, 1813 — and there is a 
distant allusion in a letter of a much later date 
(Nohl, Briefe B,, 1866, No. 364), In the autumn 
of 1814 came the Vienna Congress (Nov. 1, 
1814-June 9, 1815), and as the Empress of 
Russia was in Vienna at the time, the Am- 
bassador’s Palace was naturally the scene of 
special festivities. It was not, however, there 
that Beethoven was presented to the Empress, 
but at the Archduke Rudolph’s. ‘ The Count’s 
hospitalities were immense, and, vast os was 
his palace, a separate wooden annexe had to 
be constructed capable of dining 700 persons. 

On June 3, 1816, six days before the signa- 
ture of the final Act of the Congress, the Count 
was made Prince (Fiirst), and on the Slst of the 
following December the dining-hall just men- 
tioned was burnt down. The Emperor of 
Russia gave 400,000 silver roubles (£40,000) 
towards the rebuilding, but the misfortune 
appears to have been too much for the Prince ; 
he soon after sold the property, pensioned his 
quartet, and disappears from musical history. 
The quartet kept together for many years after 
this date, Sina playing second violin. Beet- 
hoven mentions them apropos of the Galitzin 
quartets in the letter to his nephew already 
referred to, about 1825. A. w. T. 

RATAPLAN, like Rub-a-dub, is an imitative 
word for the sound of the drum, as Tan-ta-ra 
is for that of the trumpet, and Tootle-tootle for 
the flute.* It is hardly necessary to mention 
its introduction by Donizetti in the ‘ Fille du 
r6giment,* or by Meyerbeer in the ‘ Hugue- 
nots ’ ; and every Londoner is familiar with 
it in Sergeant Bouncer’s part in Sullivan’s 
‘ Cox and Box.’ * Rataplan, der kleine Tam- 
bour * is the title of a Singspiel by Pillwitz, 
which was produced at Bremen in 1831, and 
had a considerable run both in north and 
south Germany between that year and 1838. 

Q. 

RATTI, (1) Bartolomeo (called ‘il Moro’) 
(6. Padua, 1593), second (afterwards first) 
maestro di cappella of S. Antoniana, Padua. 
He composed church motets and psalms, and 

* Schindler. 1. 283 (quoted by Thayer. 111. 321). 

> Other form* are Patnpataplan, Pafaialalan, Bumberomlnxmbain. 
«ee 'he DietUmnain enej/elopidUlve of Sachs h VlUatte. 


3 books of secular madrigals and canzonets. 
(2) Lorenzo, of Perugia, maestro di cappella 
at the German College, Rome, 1628 ; S, 
Loretto, 1630. He composed motets and 
other church music between 1616 and 1632 
(Q.-L,; Fetis). 

RAUGEL, FiLix (6. Saint-Quentin, Nov. 27, 
1881), conductor and musician. He was a 
pupil of Henri Libert in Paris, and, at the 
Schola Cantorum, of Albert Roussel, Decaux 
and Vincent d’Indy. He founded in 1908 La 
Soci6te G. F. Haendol, which he directed from 
1908-14. He has been maitre de chapelle at 
the church of St. Eustache since 1911 and con- 
ductor of the Chorale Fran^aise, founded in 
1922. His chief publications ai*e : 

Jm OrfUM d* VAhhaytt de Saint-Mihiel (1919. H^rrlle) ; Reeh^ehu 
$ur guelques mattres de Vannetine factvre franraite (ll^relle) ; Let 
Organittet (1928. f.^uiretui) , Let Ornedet Orguet det ^gltiet de Farit. 
Let Aneiennet Orfptet de Seine^M-Oite (Flscbbacher) . Saendel 
Bnegelop^dte Felagrave ) ; Palettnna (Laurens). 

RAUPACH, (1) Christoph (6. Toudem, 
Silesia, July 6, 1686), an excellent organist and 
writer on music at Hamburg in 1701. From 
May 1, 1703, he was organist of St. Nicolas, 
Stralsund. (2) Hermann Friedrich (6. Stral- 
sund, c. 1726), son and pupil of Christoph, went 
to Russia, c. 1756, as conductor of the Imperial 
Opera, and produced several operas of his 
composition. He settled afterw'ards at Paris, 
where he brought out 6 sonatas for pianoforte 
with violin, c. 1776. E. v. d. s. 

RAUZZINI, (1) Venanzio (6. Rome, 1747; 
d. Bath, Apr. 8, 1810), made his d6but at Rome 
in 1765, captivating his audience by his fine 
voice, clever acting and prepossessing appear- 
ance. In 1766 or 1767 he was at Munich, 
where Burney heard him in 1772, and where 
four of his operas were performed. Ho sang at 
various places during this period. In London 
he made his first appearance in 1774, in Corn’s 
‘ Alessandro nell’ Indie..’ His appearance in 
a pasticcio of ‘ Armida ’ in the same year has 
resulted in the attribution to him of an opera 
of that name dated 1778.® He distinguished 
himself as an excellent teacher of singing. Miss 
Storacc, Braham, Miss Poole (afterwards Mrs. 
Dickons) and Incleclon being among his pupils. 
In 1778 and 1779 ho gave subscription concerts 
with the violinist Lamotte, when they were 
assisted by such eminent artists as Miss 
Harrop, Signor Rovedino, Fischer, Cervetto, 
Stamitz, Decamp and dementi. He also gave 
brilliant concerts in the new Assembly Rooms 
(built 1771) at Bath, where he took up his 
abode on leaving London. Here he Invited 
Haydn and Dr. Burney to irisit him in 1794. 
On this occasion Haydn wrote a four-part canon 
(or more strictly a round) to an epitaph on a 
favourite dog buried in Rauzzini’s garden (see 
Haydn). Rauzzini’s operas performed in 
London were ‘ Piramo e Tisbe ’ (Mar. 16, 1776, 
and afterwards in Vienna), ‘ Le ali d’ Amore * 

J dlottoiuriM from th« tot 

•dltion of thii work. 
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IFeb. 27, 1776) ; ‘ Crousa in Delfo * (1783) ; 

* La regina di Golconda ’ (1784) ; and * La 
Vestale ’ (1787). ‘ L’ eroe cinese,’ originally 

given at Munich in 1771, was performed in 
London in 1782.^ He composed string 
quartets, sonatas for PF., Italian arias and 
duets, and English songs ; also a Requiem 
produced at the little Haymarket Theatre in 
.'801, by Dr. Arnold and Salomon. A minia- 
ture by J. Hutchinson (monochrome) is in the 
Victoria Museum at Bath. His brother, 

(2) Mattbo (6. Rome, 1764 ; d. 1791) made 
his first appearance at Munich in 1772, followed 
his brother to England, and settled in Dublin, | 
where he produced an opera, ‘ II re pastore,' in 
1784. He had written ‘ Le finte gemelli ’ for 
Munich in 1772 and ‘L’ opera nuova’ for Venice 
in 1781. He employed himself in teaching 
singing. o. f, p., with addns. 

RAVAL, Sebastian {ft. 1680-1603), 
Spanish madrigalist who lived in Italy and 
set Italian words instead of Spanish He was 
a knight of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and served various patrons ; firstly, Marcan- 
tonio Colonna, the victor of Lepanto (1673) and 
Viceroy of Sicily, 1577-82. Then, after some 
years with Cardinal Ascanio Colonna, he went 
to Urbino, where ho is described as being among 
the magnijici virtuosi at the ducal court of 
Francesco Maria IL At the end of 1592 he was 
in Rome, under the protection of Cardinal 
Alessandro Peretti (Jan. 16, 1693) and (May 10, 
1593) of Marcantonio Colonna, nephew and 
namesake of his former patron. In the palace 
of this Roman patrician he extemporised 
counterpoints before a number of musicians, 
among whom was Marbnzio ; and encouraged 
by their praises he published in one year three 
sets of madrigals. However, his boasting led to 
the intervention of Giov. Maria Nanino and 
Francesco Soriano, who challenged him to a 
contest and ignominiously routed him. In the 
next year (1694) ho appropriately published a 
set of Lamentations ; but remained in Rome 
till after 1598, when, through the Duke of 
Maqueda (a Spaniard like himself), he obtained 
the post of maestro at Palermo. Here (in 
1600) his boastfulness had the same conse- 
quences as in Rome. He was challenged by a 
Calabrian musician, Achille Falcone, of Co- 
senza ; but came off victorious. Nanino and 
Soriano were appealed to, but before the rival 
compositions could be submitted to them 
Falcone was dead (Nov. 9, 1600), v. G. Radi- 
ciotti, Sammdbd. I.M.G. xiv. 186 ff. (1912). 

Raval published the following works : 

Hotectorum, ~i, Borne, lfi9S. (Birceloiu ; Ratiabon ; 
Veron*.) 

II primo libro di Caxusoaette a 4 v. Venice, G. Vincenti, lfi98. 
(Boloffna.) 

I] primo Ilbto de‘ Madrigall a 6 r. Venice, G. Vlnoentl, 1S93. 
(Bologna.) 

Lamentatlonea Hieremto PropheUe, 6 v. Rome, 1894. (Borne : 
St. Cecilia.) 

1 These datea ore from the PubUe Aivu^tUtr. 


Madrigali a S t. ... eon 3 Madrigali a5v AtmaSv. Rome, 
1690. (Bologna.) 

libro de* MotetU a S . . . 8 ▼. Palermo, 1601. (Ratlabon, 
incomplete.) 

Six madrigals by Raval are included in the 
Madrigali a 6 di Achille Falcone. Venice, 

G. Vincenti, 1603. j. b. t. 

RAVEL, Maurice (6. Ciboure, near St. Jean 

de Luz, Basses-Pyrenees, France, Mar. 7, 1876). 
His mother’s lineage was Basque ; his father’s 
partly French-Swiss. At the age of 12 he was 
taken to Paris, where his first teachers were 

H. Ghis (piano) and Charles Ren6 (theory). In 
1889 he entered, at the Paris Conservatoire, 
Anthiome’s preparatory piano class. In 1891 
he passed into de Boriot’s class (where among 
his companions was Ricardo Vines, who was to 
be the first to make his works known). He 
studied harmony with Pessard, and, from 1897 
onwards, counterpoint with Gedalge and com- 
position with Faur6. His interest in contem- 
porary production led him to study the music 
of Chabrier, of Satie, of Liszt, and of various 
Russians, which influenced him considerably. 
His own creative outlook, however, was definite 
and individual from the very outset. We have 
it from his early master Charles Ren6 (quoted 
by R. Manuel, vide infra) that his first attempts 
at composition, a set of variations and a sonata 
movement, showed the conception of music by 
which he was guided later to have been 
altogether instinctive, and well outlined from 
the first. And his earliest known compositions, 
* Menuet antique,’ 1895, ‘ Sites nuriculaires,’ 
1895, ‘ Sainte,’ 1896 (published 1907 only) and 
‘ Deux Epigrammes de Clement Marot,’ 1896), 
show his individuality already unmistakable, 
and mature or very nearly. 

The first public performances of his music 
(‘Sites auriculaires,’ 1898, overture ‘ Shehera- 
zade,’ 1899) was unfavourably noticed by the few 
critics who noticed it at all, and contributed to 
create the legend that Ravel was a dangerous 
revolutionist — a legend which spread quickly 
among ofllcial musical circles, and proved detri- 
mental to the young composer ; for, after being 
awarded the second Grand Prix de Rome in 
1901, he was refused the higher reward in 1902 
and 1903, and in 1906 declared ineligible on the 
strength of the results of the usual preliminary 
competition. At that time not only his ‘ Jeux 
d’eau ’ and ‘ Pavane ’ for piano, but his string 
quartet had been performed and published — so 
that there could be no doubt that his technical 
ability reached the required standard. The 
jury’s decision provoked an outburst of in- 
dignation even among the critics who had been, 
and long afterwards continued to be, hostile to 
Ravel’s music. 

From that time onwards, the only landmarks 
in his biography are the dates of composition 
and performance of his works 

During the first period, that is, up to 1914, 
his line oi evolution remained remarkably un> 
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■werving. From the time of the ‘Jeux d’eau’ 
(1901) onwards, his harmonic idiom and style of 
writing for the piano, both highly original and 
effective, are further developed in ‘ Miroirs * 
(1905) and ^Gaspard de la nuit ’ (1908). The less 
exuberantly picturesque vein of the ‘ Menuet * 
and ‘Pavane’ is further exemplified in the 

* Sonatina,’ the first movement of which was 
written towards the end of 1903 (for a com- 
petition opened by a periodical, and eventually 
cancelled) and the remainder in 1905 and in 
the delightful * Ma M5re I’oye ’ (first written as 
a piano duet with one very easy part in 1908 ; 
arranged into ballet form and orchestrated, 
1912). 

Many of Ravel’s best songs were written 
during the years 1 903-06 : the set ‘ Sh6herazade,’ 
first published with piano accompaniment and 
shortly afterwards orchestrated ; the ’ Noel des 
jouets ’ ; and the ‘ Histoires naturelles.’ 

Accidental circumstances turned his atten- 
tion, with admirable results, to the harmonisa- 
tion of folk-songs. The first was a request to 
provide accompaniments for Greek folk-son^ 
selected to illustrate a lecture (‘ Cinq Chansons 
populaires grecques,* 1906) ; the second was 
a competition opened by the Moscow ‘ Maison 
du Lied ’ at which four of his settings were 
awarded the first prize. 

From the first example of Ravel’s orchestxul 
music, the ‘ Sh6h6razade ’ Overture, to the 
nrorks of his full maturity, the line is equally 
direct. A curious fact is that although he is a 
bom orchestrator, and his command of the 
orchestral medium is unsurpassed, he wrote 
comparatively little for the orchestra ; and of 
that little a large proportion consiste of re- 
arrangements of piano versions. These are : 

* Barque sur I’ocean ’ (1907) and ’Alborada del 
gracioso ’ (1912), both from the set ‘ Miroirs ’ ; 
‘Pavane pour une infante defunte ’ (1908); the 

* Sheh6razade * song-set, and ‘ Ma M6re I’oye,’ 
already mentioned. In 1912 Ravel likewise 
orchestrated and turned into a ballet, under the 
title ‘ Le Langage des fleurs,’ his piano ‘ Vaises 
nobles et sentimentales,’ published the previous 
year (and first performed at a concert of the 
Socie^ Musicale Ind^pendante at which the 
authorship of all the new works on the pro- 
gramme was kept secret). The only concert 
works of his which first appeared in orchestral 
form are the ‘ Rhapsodic espagnole ’ (1907) — 
one movement, however, the ‘ Habanera,* 
is an orchestral version of one of the ‘ Sites 
auriculaires ’ of 1895 — and ‘ La Valse ’ (1920). 
But Ravel’s skill proves so thorough, his sense 
of fitness so unerring, that in aU these instances 
none of the shortcomings usually inseparable 
from adaptations are to be noticed, either from 
the aesthetic point of view or from the technical: 
both available versions possess all the char- 
acteristics of versions originally conceived in 
view of the very medium in which they are i 


carried out. The clearest case in point is 
perhaps, the ‘Alborada del gracioso ’ from the 
earlier version of which there is as much to be 
learnt on the art of writing for the piano as 
there is on the art of writing for the orchestra 
from the later version. 

The number of works first written by him for 
stage purposes is equally small. For a long 
time he intended to set to music A. Ferdinand 
Harold’s French translation of Hauptmann's 
Vtraunkene Olocke ; and the preliminary work 
was far advanced when he finaUy relin- 
quished the idea. In 1907 a little farce by 
Franc-Nohain, which had been performed at 
the Od^on without attracting much attention, 
took his fancy and he set it to music. This was 
* L’Heure espagnole ’ (first performed in 1911), 
one of the most brilliantly successful of his 
achievements in a light vein. In 1909 he was 
commissioned to write the ballet ‘ Daphnis et 
Chlo6 ’ for Diaghilov’s Russian Company This 
work (first performed in 1912) constitutes so 
far the high-water mark in his orchestral pro- 
duction. Since then his only original work for 
the stage is ‘ L’Enfant et les sortilt ges ’ (text 
by Messrs. Colette. Monte Carlo, 1926). 

The ‘ Trois Poemes de Mallarm^,’ for voice 
and 8 instruments (1913), may be taken as 
standing on the boundary between the first and 
second period. They are one of Ravel’s most 
subtle and recondite achievements, and ex- 
emplify his growing tendency towards abstrac- 
tion and simplification. Henceforth he de- 
votes his attention more and more to line 
(never neglected in his earlier work) and less 
to colour. This may be due, partly, to the 
influence of Saint-Saens’s music, which at that 
time he used to study with ever-increasing in- 
terest. Roland Manuel ^ rightly calls attention 
to analogies between Ravel’s trio (1915) and 
Saint-Saens’s first trio and third symphony. 
And there may be something that recalls Saint- 
Saens as well as Chabrier in the quality and treat- 
ment of the orchestral ‘ La Valse ’ (1920). ‘ Le 
Tombeau de Couperin,’ a piano suite (1914-17, 
four parts were orchestrated in 1918), and the 
sonata for violin and violoncello (1920-22), are 
the other signal works of the later period. The 
sonata especially is a remarkably fine achieve- 
ment, in which simplification is carried to the 
utmost, and extraordinary resourcefulness is 
shown in the accomplishment of the difficult 
task of achieving variety and fullness within a 
scheme almost entirely restricted to lines. 

In all his works Ravel stands revealed as a 
typical product of French culture, essentially 
intelligent, versatile, although he deliberately 
restricts his field, purposeful, and uniformly 
keen in investigating the possibilities of music. 
He is, first and last, a pure musician, whose 
sensitive ear and alert sense of proportion lead 
him always to judge, and to be guided, by the 

1 Bmte muHcttk. Apr. 19S5. 
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^operties of musical substance, never by any 
other consideration. He is more interested in 
problems of quality than in problems of pure 
form ; but his sense of form is unerring. He 
sets great store by restraint; but the genu- 
ine emotion which permeates, for instance, 
the beginning of * Asie,* * L’Indiff6rent,' *Le 
Martin-pecheur ’ (in the ‘ Histoires naturelles ’), 

‘ Le Gibet ’ (in ‘ Gaspard de la nuit *), ‘ Oiseaux 
tristes,’ the * Forlane ’ in ‘ Le Tombeau de 
Couperin * and the slow movement of the 
quartet is never lacking even in works of his 
which, on the surface, may convey an impres- 
sion of detachment. In his musical humour 
the sympathetic quality is as striking as the 
wit- 

His style is characterised by sharp definition 
of contours, by finish, point and piquancy down 
to the utmost detail. One critic ^ has described 
him as always interested in achieving the seem- 
ingly impossible. From the technical point of 
view the remark is true enough. But it is 
always an artistic end, not a merely technical, 
that he has in view. 

His preference for working on a small scale 
has given occasion to much adverse criticism. 
That ho is quite capable of dealing with broader 
schemes is shown by ‘ Daphnis et Chlo6,’ and in 
a large measure by * Gaspard de la nuit.’ If 
he has not done so more often, it is by virtue 
of a deliberate, carefully thought out sssthetic 
choice, or of what his adverse critics (who are 
almost as numerous as his fervent admirers) 
usually describe as * a sense of his own 
limitations.’ But there can be no doubt that 
few composers have succeeded in achieving 
more thoroughly exactly what they aimed at 
achieving. In his native country he speedily 
won recognition in spite of relentless opposi- 
tion. And he is now acknowledged every- 
where as one of France’s most representative 
composers. 

He is an excellent teacher, but only a few 
private pupils have received lessons from him. 
He has written a small number of critical 
articles, which are very characteristic of him. 
Most of these are to be found in the files of 
two French periodicals, S.I.M. and Comoedia 
rUustrdt for the years 1912-14. 


UST OF WOBK8 
PlAKO 

S^rtfnade grotaaque. (Before 1894.) Unpqbl. 

M enuet antique. (1 89B.) 

Sltea auricuiairea. (Duet for 2 PF.) Unpubl. 

Habanera (1805) ; Entre dochea (18M). 

Pavane pour une Infante ddunte. (1800.) 

Jeux d’eau. (lOOl) 

Mlroira. (19U5.) 

Kootueilea — Oleeaux triatee— Une Barque ear I'oeten— Albo* 
rada del gradoao — La ValUe dee eioohea. 

Souatlne. (l5«3-06) 

Oaepud da ia suit. (1908.) 

Ondlne — Le Otbet—^learbo. 

Ma M«re I'Oye. Duet. (1908.) 

Pavane de la Belle au Bola Dormant — Petit Pouoet — Laldero- 
nette, impdratrice dea pagodee — Le Jaidln fderlque. 

Menuet anr le nom d’Haydn. (1909.) 

T'a'aea noblea et aentlmentalea. , (1911.) 

Vrdlude (loi3.) 


A la manure de . . . (101.3.) 

Borodina — Chabrier. 

Le Tombeau de Couperin. (1014-17.) 

Prdude— Fugue— Forlane— Bigaudon— Menuet— Toooata. 
Bur le nom de Uabiiel Faurd. (1922.) 


String Quartet. F major. (1902>03.) 

Introduction et Allegro, lor harp, string quartet, flute and clarinet 
<l»b6 ) 

Plano Trio, A minor. (1915.) 

Sonata for violin and Tioioucello. (1920-22.) 

* Tzigane,’ rhapaody for violin and piano. (1024.) 


Orohbstbal 

Bhdhdrazade, overture (1898.) Unpubl. 
Pavane oour une Intante ddfunte. (1899.) 
Bhapaodie eapamole. (1907.) 

Prdlnde— Malaguefla — Habanera — ^Feria. 
Une Barque sur I’ocdan. (1908.) 

Dapimia et Cblod Ballet. (1009-11.) 
Alborada del gracioao. (1912 ) 

*Ma Mdre I'oye,' ballet. (1912.) 

‘ Adelaide ou le Langage dea fleura.’ (1012.) 
Le Tombeau de I'ouperlu. (1919.) 

Prdlude — Forlane — Menuet — Bigaudon. 
La Valae, podme cbordgraphique. (1920.) 


Vocal 

Bonga with Plano Acept. 

Ballade de la relnemorte d 'aimer (B. de Mards). (1804.) UnpaU. 
Un Orand Sommcll noir (Verlaine) (1896.) VnpubL 
Salute (Mallarmd) (1896 > 

Deux Epigrammea (Marot). <1896 ) 

D’Anne Jouant de rdpinette — D’Anne qul me Jecta de la beige. 
H mome (Verhaeren). (1899.) Unpubl 
Manteau de fteurs ((iravullet). (1903.) 

*Sbebdrazacle (Kllngaor) (1003.) 

Aale — La FlOte enchantde — L’lndllTdrent. 

•Noel dea Joueta (Bavel) (1905 ) 

Cinq Mdlodlea popuJalrea grecquea. (1905 ) 

Le Bevoil de la marlde — La- baa, vera I’dgUae — Quel galaat. 
Chanaon dea cuellleuaea de lentlaque — Tout gal. 

Lea Qranda Venta venua d'outremer (II. de Rdgmer). (1906.) 
Hiatoirea naturellea (J. Kenard). (1906.) 

Le Paon — le Urlllou— le Cygue — le Martln-pdoheur— La 
Pintade 

Sur I’berbe (Verlaine). (1007.) 

Vocalise en forme d’Uabanera. (1907.) 

Quatre Chants populalrea. (1010.) 

Eapagnol — Fran^aia — Itallen — Hdbrblque 
*Deux Muodies hdbraiquea (1914 ) 

Kaddiacb— L’Enigme dteruelle. 

Boxuard $ eon ame (Konaard). (1924 > 

The aonga marked * exiat with orcbeatral accompaniment. 

Songa with Inatr. Acept. 

Trois Podmee de Hallaimd. (1013.) (For voice, piano, etring 
qnartet, 2 flutes and 2 olarlnets.) 


PASTeOMOB 

Trots eSunaona, mlxeil choir, unacc. (Bavel). (1016.) 


Lrnio PbATB 
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RAVENSCROFT, John (d. circa 1746), one 
of the Tower Hamlets waits and violinist at 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre, was noted for his 
skill in the composition of hornpipes, a coUeo- 
tion of which he published. Two of them are 
printed in Hawkins’s History^ and another in 
vol. iii. of ‘ The Dancing Master.’ A set of 
sonatas for two violins and violone or arch- 
lute were printed at Rome in 1696. 

w. H. H. 

RAVENSCROFT, Thomas, B.Mus. {h. circa 
1690; d, circa 1633 ‘), English composer and 

> A Tbomaa Bavenaeroft (d. 1630) la burled at Barnet, w. B. la 


1 VuUennog. Mudguat d'auiouri'hta. 
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editor of various musical publications. In one 
of the prefaces to his Brief Discourse (1614) 
his age is given as 22, but this would make 
him only 15 when he became B.Mus. at 
Cambridge in 1607, and 17 when he published 
‘ Pammelia ’ and ‘ Deuteromelia.* He was a 
chorister at St. Paul’s under Edward Pearce, 
and from 1618-22 was music - master at 
Christ’s Hospital. 

His publications are : 

1609. ‘ Pammelia. Mustek’s Mlscellaole , or, Mlxeu Varleile 
of Pleasant Roundelays, and delightful Catchea of 8, 4. 9, 
G, 7 8, 9, 10 Paris In one None no ordinarie as musicall, 
none so musiciill, h,s not to all, very pleasing and accept- 
able.’ (Reprinted 1G18 ) 

1609. ‘ Deuteromelia : or the Heeond part of Mustek’s Mslodie, 
or melodlus Mu.slcke of Pleasant Koundelais; K H. Mirth.* 
or Freemens Sungs and such delightful Catches.’ ‘ Oui 
canere potest, canat.’ Catc-h that catch can ' Lt 
Melos, sic Cor meloa atHcit et reficit.’ (See Catch.) 

1611. ‘Mellsmata. Musioall Phausles. Fitting the Court, CiUe and 
Countrey Humours. To 8, 4 and S Voycet.’ 

1614. * A Brief Discourse of the true (but neglected) use of Char- 
act'rlng the Degrees, by their Perfection, Imperfection and 
Diminution In Measurable Muslcke, against the Common 
Practise and Custome of those Times Examples whereof 
ate exprest In the Harmony of 4 Voyces, concerning Uie 
Pleasure of 6 usuall Recreations 1. Hunting 2. Hawk- 
ing. 8. Dancing. 4. Drinking. 6. Enamouring.’ 

1621. ‘ The Whole Booke of Psalmes • With the Hynmes Eean- 
gellcall and Splrltnall. Composed into four pai-ts by 
Sundry Autliors with severall Tunes as have been and are 
usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales, Oenuany, Italy, 
Franco and the Netherlands.’ (‘ind edition, 1688. See 
PsAuaa, TUK Emoubh Mjstkioal ) 

* Pammelia ’ is of some importance as the 
earliest English printed collection of this kind 
of music. It contains 100 rounds and catches,* 
some with sacred words, either Latin or 
English texts of the metrical psalm type, but 
the majority are settings of stanzas or frag- 
ments of a traditional or popular character 
(such as the famous canon, ‘ Robin, lend me 
thy bowe,’ which is included). ‘ Deuteromelia’ 
is a collection of 31 pieces, 7 of which are 

* Freemen’s Songs ’ for 3 voices. Seven others 
are * Freemen’s Songs ’ for 4 voices ; the re- 
mainder arc rounds for 3 and 4 voices. ‘ Three 
blind mice ’ here appears among the rounds, 
perhaps for the first time in print, as well 
as the catch, ‘ Hold thy peace, knave,’ sung 
in Shakespeare’s 'Twelfth Night. The ‘Free- 
men’s Songs ’ again are settings of poems (often 
with verse and chorus) chiefly of a popular, 
humorous or broad character ; one of thoii;, 
‘Wee be Souldiers three,’ is printed in Hawkins’s 
History. ‘ Melismata * is a similar collection 
of 23 settings indexed as follows : 6 Court 
Varieties, 4 Citie Rounds, 4 Citie Conceits, 6 
Country Rounds and 4 Country Pastimes. 
With the exception of the 9 ‘ Citie * and 
Country Rounds, these are all short madrigals 
which, both in their words and music, express 
the ‘ humour ’ they are intended to illustrate. 
An excellent setting of the well-known ‘ Three 
Ravens ’ ballad appears under * Country 
Pastimes.* 

1 The exprewlon * K H. Mirth ’ in this title has been thought by 
Bome to stand for ‘ King Henry’s Mirth,’ but it has been suggmtea 
(E. H. Pellowes, Ena. Mndr Component) that It is meant for ^King’s 
Head,' and as such would stand either for a tavesn of that name In 
Cheapslde, or for a house In Greenwich known later to Fepya aa 
' the great musirke house.' 

8 For quotations see article on Thomas Baveoaoroft by the 
writer, Mus. T., Oct. 1924, p. 881. 


A Brief e Discourse, dedicated to the senators 
and guardians of Gresham College, begins with 
an ‘apologie’ which deprecates the breaking 
of rules (chiefly with respect to time and 
‘ prolations ’) by contemporary musicians and 
minstrels, and is followed by the ‘ Discourse ’ 
proper which seeks to deflne the ‘ Divisions of 
Moode, Time and Prolation in Measurable 
Music * by quotations from such authorities as 
Glareanus, Ornithoparcus, Sebaldus, Heydon, 
Dunstable and Morley. Whereas in his 1609 
and 1611 publications there is no evidence 
to show that Ravenscroft composed any of 
the music himself, many of the ‘ examples ’ 
appended to the Briefe Discourse are by him. 
The most notable among these is really 
a song -cycle in 4 parts, and is possibly 
the first thing of its kind to appear in this 
country (but see Nicholson, Richard). The 
poem is in dialect, ‘ Hodge TriUindlo to his 
Zweet hort Malkyii ’ ; the first part is Hodge’s 
declaration, the second Mallcyn’s answer, the 
third their ‘ Gongliision ’ an(l the last ‘ their 
Wedlocke.* The last named is sot by John 
Bennet.* Other numbers were contributed 
by his master, Edward Pearce, and by John 
Bennet. Another ‘ Treatise of Musick ’ by 
Ravenscroft is in B.M. Add. M8S. 19,678/19. 
This, besides giving the substance of A Briefe 
Discourse, divides music into ‘ Practive and 
Speculative,’ describes the gamut and gives an 
account of the intervals. 

A study of these four publications of Ravens- 
croft establishes him in a peculiar position 
among Elizabethan composers. A learned 
and serious musician (if not a pedant in some 
respects), ho was nevertheless determined to 
satisfy all tastes by his ‘ Court, City and 
Country ’ humours. While demonstrably cap- 
able of writing madrigals and anthems in the 
usual style, his tavern songs and catches, his 
hunting and hawking songs and his ‘ Hodge 
and Malk5ni ’ are an indication of his broad 
sympathies and of his ability to express them 
in music. All four booke are in the British 
Museum (K. 1, e 8-11); separate numbers 
are in B.M. Add. MSS. 31,420, 33,933, 6336, 
29,386, 29,291 ; also in R.C.M. 722, 814, 
821. 

Ravenscroft is, however, best known by his 
1621 publication, usually referred to as 
‘ Ravenscroft’s Psalter,’ fully described imder 
Psalter. This contains 100 harmonisings, of 
which 48 are his own, but most of them which 
are still in use are only ‘ sadly garbled ’ versions 
of the originals. The remaining settings are 
by Richard Allison, Edward Blancks, John 
Bennet, Michael Cavendish, William Cranford, 
John Dowland, Giles Pamaby, John Farmer, 
William Harrison, Edmund Hooper, George 
Kirby, John Milton, Thomas Morley, Robert 
Palmer, William Parsons, Martin Peerson, 
* Sm E. E. FellovM. EngUnh ModHea Veru. 
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Simon Stubbs, Thomas Tallis, John Tomkins 
and Thomas Tomkins. 

ANTHEMS 

> Ah helpless wretch, a 5. B.M. Add. MBS. 29,372-7 and 29,427/23. 
Alius part only. 

1 All laud and praise, a 6 B.M. Add. MSS. 29,872-7 and 29,427/26. 
Alius part only. 

In Thee, O Lord. Verse anthem, a 0. Ch. Ch. 66-60. Bass 
part wanting. 

1 O Jesu meek, a 6. B.M. Add. MBS. 29,372-7. 

O Jesu sweet. B.M. Add MH8. 29,427/23. Altus part only. 

O let me hear Verse anthem, a 6 Durb. ; B.M. Add. MBS. 
30, 478-9. Tenor cantoris part only , Ch. Ch. 66-GO. Bass 
part wanting. 

O Lord, In Thee Is all my trust, a 6. B.M. Add. MSS. 29,427/29. 
Altus part only. 

O wofull rulnes, o 5. Ch. Ch. 66-60. Bass part wanting. 

This is the day. Verse anthem, a 5. Ch. Ch. 66-60. Baas part 
wanting. jjK, 

RAVINA, Jean Henri (b. Bordeaux, May 
20, 1818 ; d. Paris, Sept. 30, 1906), pianoforte 
composer. His mother was a prominent 
musician at Bordeaux. At the instance of 
Bode and Zimmermann the lad was admitted 
to the Conservatoire of Paris in 1831. His 
progress was rapid — second prize for PF. in 
1832 ; first prize for the same in 1834 ; first 
^or harmony and accompaniment in 1836 ; a 
joint professorship of PF., Nov. 1836. In Feb. 
1837 he left the Conservatoire and embarked 
on the world as a virtuoso and teacher. He 
resided exclusively at Paris, with tlie exception 
of a journey to Russia in 1863, and Spain in 
1871. He received the Legion of Honour in 
1861. His compositions are almost all salon 
pieces. He also published a 4-hand arrange^ 
ment of Beethoven’s nine symphonies. (See 
Pougin’s supplement to Fetis.) o. 

RAWLINUS (Rawlins), (1) Thomas (6. circa 
1703 ; d. 1767), was a pupil of Dr. Popusch, 
and a member of Handel’s orchestra at both 
opera and oratorio performances. On Mar. 14, 
1763, he was appointed organist of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

His son, (2) Robert (6. 1742 ; d, 1814), was 
a pupil of his father, and afterwards of Barsanti. 
At 17 ho was appointed musical page to the 
Duke of York, w’ith whom he travelled on the 
Continent until the Duke’s death. In 1767 he 
returned to England and became a violinist in 
the King’s band and Queen’s private band. 

His son, (3) Thomas A. (b. 1 775 ; d. mid- 
19th cent.), studied music under his father and 
Dittenhofer. He composed some instrumental 
music performed at the Professional Concerts, 
became a violinist at the Opera and the best 
concerts, and a teacher of the pianoforte, 
violin and thorough-bass. He composed and 
arranged many pieces for the pianoforte, and 
some songs. w. h. h. 

RAYMAN, Jacob, see Violin Family, 
subsection English Makers. 

RE, the second note of the major scale in the 
nomenclature of France and Italy ; See D ; 

HexACHORD ; SOLMTSATION. 

REA, William (6. London, Mar, 26, 1827 ; 
d. Newcastle, Mar. 8, 1903), when about 10 

> Th«M 8 Anthems were contributed to ThomM MyrieH's 
collection, ‘Tristitlae rcTnedlnm ’ (1616), which also oontalai a 
dote', ’ Ne laetarii iBimiea mea,' a 6. by BaTenaeroft. 


years old learnt the pianoforte and organ from 
Josiah Pittman, for whom he acted as deputy 
for several years. In or about 1843 he was 
appointed organist to Christchurch, Watney 
Street, St. Ueorge’s-in-tbe-East, and at the 
same time studied the pianoforte, composition 
and instrumentation under Sterndale Bennett, 
appearing as a pianist at the concerts of the 
Society of British Musicians lu 1846. On 
leaving Christchurch he was appointed organist 
to St. Andrew Undershaft. In 1849 he went 
to Leipzig, where his masters were Mosoheles 
and Richter ; he subsequently studied under 
Dreyschock at Prague. On his return to 
England, Rea gave chamber concerts at the 
Beethoven Rooms, and became (1853) organist 
to the Harmonic Union. In 1856 he founded 
the London Polyhymnian Choir, to the training 
of which he devoted much time, and with 
excellent results ; at the same time he con- 
ducted an amateur orchestral society. In 
1868 he was appointed organist at St. Michael’s, 
Stockwell, and in 1860 was chosen by competi- 
tion organist to the corporation of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where he also successively filled the 
same post at three churches in succession, and 
at the Els wick Road Chapel. At New'castle 
Rea, besides weekly organ and pianoforte re- 
citals, formed a choir of eighty voices, which in 
1862 was amalgamated with the existing Sacred 
Harmonic Society of New'castle. In 1867 he 
began a series of excellent orchestral concerts 
which were carried on every season for nine 
years, when he was compelled to discontinue 
them, owing to the pecuniary loss which they 
entailed. In 1876 he gave two performances 
of ‘ Antigone ’ at the Theatre Royal, and de- 
voted much of his time to training his choir 
(200 voices), the New'castlo Amateur Vocal 
Society, and other Societies on the Tyne and 
in Sunderland, besides giving concerts at which 
the best artists performed. His published 
works comprise four songs, three organ pieces 
and some anthems. At the close of 1880 he 
was appointed organist of St. Hilda’s, S. Shields ; 
in 1888 he resigned the corporation appoint- 
ment. He was an honorary Fellow of the 
R.C.O., and in 1886 received the honorary 
degree of Mus.D. from the University of 
Durham. He composed a ‘ Jubilee Ode ’ for 
the Newcastle Exhibition of 1887. An account 
of his life and works is in Mus, T., Apr. 1903. 
His wife, Emma Mary {nie Woolhouse) {d. May 
6, 1893), was an accomplished musician, 
actively connected with the musical life of 
Newcastle, w. b. s. ; addns. f. k. 

READ, Frederick John {h. Faversham, 
Doc. 1857 * ; d. Chichester, Jan. 28, 1925), was 
organist of Chichester Cathedral during two 
periods, 1886-1902 and 1921-25. Hia first 
important post was at Christ Church, Reading, 
where he made his mark as a choral conductor 

* Weat. CatA. Ory. 
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as wen as a church organist. Siniilarly at 
Chichester during his first period he introduced 
many important works as conductor of the 
Chichester Musical Society. At that time he 
was also a teacher of harmony and counter- 
point at the R.C.M. ; he was an examiner for 
the Associated Board of the B.A.M. and 
R.C.M., and for the R.C.O. Among many 
compositions, mostly for church use, his 
madrigal ‘ Love wakes and weeps ’ deserves 
mention, since it won the prize of the 
Madbiqal Sooibty (q.v.). For an apprecia- 
tion of Read by Sir Hugh P, Allen (formerly 
his pupil) see Mils. T., Mar. 1925. c. 

READE, Charles (6. June 8, 1814 ; d. Apr. 
11, 1884), English dramatist and novelist, 
claims a notice in his capacity of expert con- 
noisseur, and one of the earliest collectors of 
old violins. He devoted much time to the 
study of violin construction, and — as his sons 
put it — acquired ‘ as keen a scent for the habitat 
of a rare violin as the truffle dog for fungus 
beneath the roots of the trees.’ He gathered 
much of this accurate knowledge from one 
Henri, a player and a maker to boot, resident 
in Soho, with whom he engaged in experiments 
in varnish, and in the business of importing 
fiddles from abroad for the English dealers. 
Frequent visits to Paris, in the latter connexion, 
resulted sometimes in profit and at other 
times in financial catastrophe ; but they suc- 
ceeded in bringing to England some of the 
finest specimens of Cremona instruments that 
are known to-day. They were in Paris buying 
a stock of thirty fiddles when the Revolution 
of 1848 broke out, and Henri threw aside 
fiddle-dealing and joined the revoluti<mist8. 
He was shot before his friend’s eyes at the first 
barricade, and Charles Reade escaped with 
difflculty, leaving the fiddles behind. These 
were found stored away in a cellar after the 
Revolution, and eventually reached Reade, 
who records that he sold one of them for more 
than he paid for the whole lot. At the time 
of the Special Loan Exhibition of Musical 
Instruments held at the South Kensington 
Museum in 1872, Reade wrote a series of 
letters on Cremona fiddles in the PaU Mali 
GazetUy in which he propounded the theory 
that the ‘ Lost Cremona Varnish ’ was a spirit 
varnish laid over an oil varnish. Coming as 
it did from so noted a connoisseur, there were 
many who accepted the theory as the solution 
of the question. These letters were privately 
reprinted by G. H. M. Muntz, under the title 
A Lost Art Revived : Cremona Violins and 
Varnish (Gloucester, 1873), and again in the 
volume entitled Readiana (Chatto & Windus, 
1882). In later life Charles Reade abandoned 
fiddles and fiddle-trading, but we find traces of 
his infatuation in his writings. The adventur- 
ous career of John Frederick Lott, the violin- 
maker, is told by him, somewhat romantically. 


in his novel Jack of oM Trades ; whilst interest 
ing matter concerning the violin comes into 
Christie Johnstone and his collection of tales 
entitled Cream, 

Bibl. — COABUCS L. Bnd Rev. Coupton Reads, CharUi Rtade'. 
John Colbmab. CharUt Htade ; Hittheiu.and>Kdwakds, PertotuA 
Jt$eolleelioM . U. Uabt. TSe Violin . ft.y.Jt. 

B. H.-A. 

READING, John. There were three musi- 
cians of this name, all organists. 

(1) John {d. 1692), appointed Junior Vicar- 
Choral of Lincoln Cathedral, Oct. 10, 1667, 
Poor Vicar, Nov. 28, 1667, and master of the 
choristers, June 7, 1670. He succeeded Ran- 
dolph Jewett as organist of Winchester Cathe- 
dral in 1676, and retained the office until 1681, 
when he was appointed organist of Winchester 
College. He was the composer of the Latin 
Graces sung before and after meat at the 
annual College election times, and the well- 
known Winchester School song, ‘ Dulce 
Domum ’ ; all printed in Dr. Philip Hayes’s 
‘ Harmonia Wiccamica.’ 

(2) John, organist of Chichester Cathedral, 
1674—1720. Several songs included in collec- 
tions published between 1681 and 1688 are 
probably by one or other of these two Readings. 

(3) John (6. 1677 ; d. Sept. 2, 1764) was a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Blow, 
In 1696-98 he was organist of Dulwich College.^ 
He was appointed Junior Vicar and Poor Clerk 
of Lincoln Cathedral, Nov. 21, 1702, master of 
the choristers, Oct. 6, 1703, and instructor of 
the choristers in vocal music. Sept. 28, 1704. 
He appears to have resigned these posts in 
1707, and to have returned to London, where 
he became organist of St. John, Hackney (in 
1708), St. Dunstan in the West, St. Mary Wool- 
churchhaw, Lombard Street, and St. Maiy 
Woolnoth. He published ‘ A Book of New 
Songs (after the Italian manner) with Sym- 
phonies and a Thorough Bass fitted to the 
Harpsichord, etc.,’ and (about 1709) ‘ A Book 
of New Anthems.’ 

There was another person named Reading 
who was a singer at Drury Lane in the latter 
part of the 17th century. In June 1695 he and 
Pate, another singer at the theatre, were re- 
moved from their places and fined 20 marks 
each for being engaged in a riot at the Dog 
Tavern, Drury I^e, but were soon after 
reinstated. 

A Rev. John Reading, D.D., Prebendary of 
Canterbury Cathedral, preached there a sermon 
in defence of church music, and published it in 
1663. w. H. h. 

REAL FUGUE, see Fugue. 

REAY, Samuel (6. Hexham, Mar. 17, 1822 ; 
d. Newark, July 21 or 22, 1905), was noted for 
his fine voice and careful singing as a chorister 
at Durham Cathedral. After leaving the 
choir he had organ lessons from Stimpson of 
Birmingham, and then became successively 

1 Infomuktlon from Dr. W. H. Cmamlsga. 
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organist at St. Andrew’s, Newcastle (1845) ; 
St. Peter’s, Tiverton (1847) ; St. John’s Parish 
Church, Hampstead (18M) ; St. Saviour’s, 
Warwick Road (1856) ; St. Stephen’s, Pad- 
dington ; Radley College (1859, succeeding Dr. 
E. G. Monk) ; Bury, Lancashire (1861) ; and 
in 1804 was appointed ‘ Song-schoolmaster 
and organist’ of the parish church, Newark, 
retiring from the latter post in 1901, but retain- 
ing that of Song-schoolmaster on the Magnus 
foundation until his death. In 1879 ho dis- 
tinguished himself by producing at the Bow 
and Bromley Institute, London, two comic 
cantatas of J. S. Bach (‘ Caffee-Cantate ’ and 
' Bauern-Cantate ’), which were performed there 
--certainly for the first time in England — on 
Oct. 27, under his direction, to English words 
of his own adaptation. Reay published a 
Morning and Evening Service in F, several 
anthems and two madrigals (all Novollo) ; but 
was best known as a writer of partsongs, some 
of which (‘ The clouds that wrap,* * The dawn 
of day,’ written for the Tiverton Vocal Society) 
were deservedly popular. G. 

REBAB (Rebaba), a bowed instrument in 
popular use in Egypt and northern Africa : it 
has a rectangular body and one or two strings 
cf twisted horsehair. {PLATE LXXXVIL 
No. 1 ; see Viol Family.) f. w. o. 

REBEC (Ital. r*6eca, ribeba ; Span, rohe, 
rabd), the French name (said to be of 
Arabic origin) of that primitive stringed instru- 
ment which was in use throughout western 
Euro|)e in the Middle Ages, and was the parent 
of the viol and violin, and is identical with the 
German ‘ Goige ’ and the English ‘ fiddle ’ ; 
in outline something like the mandoline, of 
which it was probably the parent. It was 
shaped like the half of a pear, and was every- 
where solid except at the two extremities, the 
upper of which was formed into a peg-box 
identical with that still in use, and surmounted 
by a carved human head. The lower half was 
considerably cut down in level, thus leaving 
the upper solid part of the instrument to form 
a natural finger-board. The portion thus cut 
down was scooped out, and over the cavity thus 
formed was glued a short pine table, pierced 
with two trefoil-shaped sound-holes, and fitted 
with a bridge and sound -post (see PLATE 
LXXXVIL No. 3). The player either rested 
the curved end of the instrument lightly against 
the breast, or else held it like the violin, 
between the chin and the collar-bone, and 
bowed it like the violin. It had three stout 
gut strings, tuned like the lower strings of the 
violin (A, D, G). Its tone was loud and hamh, 
emulating the female voice, according to a 
French poem of the 13th century, 

* Quidam rebecaiu arcuabant, 

MuUebrem vocem conflngentes.' * 

J D’Aymarlo do rvyiat; Dn OMtge'a a«uaHum, ».t. 

Baadora.* 


An old Spanish poem speaks of *el rabd 
gritador,’ ® or the ‘ squalling rebec.’ This 
powerful tone made it useful in the mediseval 
orchestra ; and Henry the Eighth employed 
the rebec in his state band. It was chiefly 
used, however, to accompany dancing ; and 
Shakespeare’s musicians in Romeo and Juliet, 
Hugh Rebeck, Simon Catling (Catgut) and 
James Soundpost were undoubtedly rebec- 
players. After the invention of instruments of 
the viol and violin type it was banished to the 
streets of towns and to rustic festivities, whence 
the epithet ‘ jocund ’ applied to it in Milton’s 
Z/’ Allegro. It was usually accompanied by the 
drum or tambourine. It was in vulgar use in 
France in the 18th century, as is proved by 
an ordinance issued bj' Guignon in his official 
capacity as ‘ Roi des Violons ’ in 1742, in 
which street-fiddlers are prohibited from using 
anything else : 

* II leur sera perrais d’y jouer d’une espdee d'histru- 
ment a trois cordes seulement, et connu aoua le nom 
de rebec, sans qu’ils puiasent ao servir d'lin violon 
quatre conies sous quelqiie pretexto que ce soit.’ 

A similar order is extant, dated 1628, in which 
it is forbidden to play the treble or bass violin 
‘ dans les cabarets et los mauvais lieux,’ but 
only the rebec. The rebec was extinct in 
England earlier than in France. It is now 
totally disused, and no specimen was known 
until, at the Exhibition of Musical Instruments 
at Milan in 1881, six genuine specimens were 
shown. Representations of it in sculpture, 
painting, manuscripts, etc., are abundant. 

The custom of playing songs in unison 
with the voice, which came into vogue in 
the 15th century, resulted in the classifica- 
tion of rebecs into definite ‘ sets ’ answering 
in pitch to the treble, alto, tenor and base 
voices. Martin Agricola, in his Musica instru- 
mentalis, 1528, gives woodcuts of a ‘ set ’ of 
rebecs which he calls discaat, altus, tenor and 
basBUs. £. J. F. ; addn. e. h.-a. 

REBEL, (1) Jean-F£ry (6. Paris, Apr. 1666; 
d. there, Jan. 2, 1747), the son of Jean, a singer 
in the service of the French court from 1661 to 
his death in 1692. Ho was a pupil of Lully, 
and probably entered the Acad6mic Royale de 
Musique as violinist in 1700. After a pre- 
cocious childhood he entered the Opera as a 
violinist. In 1703 he produced ‘ Ulysse,’ opera 
in five acts with prologue, containing a pa.s send 
for Fran9ois Prev6t to an air called ‘ Le Caprice,’ 
for violin solo. The opera failed, but the 
caprice remained for years the test-piece of the 
ballerine at the Op6ra. After this success 
Rebel composed violin solos for various other 
ballets, such as ‘ La Boutade,’ ‘ Les Carr oteres 
de la danse ’ (1715), ‘ Terpsichore ’ (1720), ‘ La 
Fantaisie ’ ( 1727), * Les Plaisirs ohamp5tres’ 
and ‘ Les Elements.* Several of these were 
engraved, as were his sonatas for the violin. 


t Doa Ant. Bod. de Hit* ; see Vidal, An ItutrurnsnU d onsM. 
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In 1713 he was accompanist at the Op6ra, and ' 
in 1717 was one of the * 24 violons,’ and by 
1720 * compositeur de la chambre ’ to the king. 
This latter ofBce he resigned in 1727 in favour 
of his son Fran 9 ois, and later passed on to him 
the duties of conductor of the Opera, which he 
had fulfilled for many years. He was buried 
on Jan. 3, 1747. 

His sister, (2) Anne-Ren^je (6. 1662 ; d. 1722), 
became one of the best singers of the court, and 
from the age of 11 years appeared in the 
ballet, etc. She was married in 1684 to Michel 
Richard de Lalande (q.v.). 

Jean-F4ry’s son, (3) Franqois (6. Paris, 
June 19, 1701 ; d. there, Nov. 7, 1775), at 
13 playcid the violin in the Opera orchestra. 
It seems to have been at Prague, during the 
festivities at the coronation of Charles VI. 
in 1723, that he became intimate with Francois 
Francoour ; the two composed conjointly, and 
produced at the Opera, the following operas: 

‘ Pyrame et Thisbe ’ (1726) ; * Tarsis et Z61ie * 
(1728) ; ‘ Scanderbeg ’ (1735) ; ' Ballet de la 
paix ’ (1738); ‘ Les Augustales ’ and ‘ Lc 
Retour du roi ’ (1744) ; * Zelindor,* * Lo 
Troph6e ’ (in honour of Fontenoy, 1745) ; 

‘ Ismcne ’ (1750) ; ‘ Les Genies tut61airea * 
(1751); and ‘ Le Prince de Noisy’ (1760), 
most of which were composed for court f5tes or 
public rejoicings. Rebel seems to have been 
the sole author of a ‘ Pastorale heroique’ (1730). 

From 1733-44 Rebel and Francceur were 
joint leaders of the Op6ra orchestra, and in 
1753 were appointed managers. They soon, 
however, retired in disgust at ohe potty vexa- 
tions they were called upon to endure. Louis 
XV. made them surintendants of his music, 
with the Order of St. Michel. In Mar. 1757 
these inseparable friends obtained the privilege 
of the Op6ra, and directed it for ten years on 
their own account with great administrative 
ability. 

Rebel composed some cantatas, a Te Deum 
and a De Profundis, performed at the Concert 
Spirituel, but all his music is now forgotten, 
excepting a lively air in the first finale of 
* Pyrame et Thisb6 ’ which was adapted to a 
much-admired pas seul of Mile, de Camargo, 
thence became a popular contredanse — the first 
instance of such adaptation — and in this form 
is preserved in the ‘ C16 du caveau,* under the 
title of ‘ La Camargo.’ A very interesting ac- 
count of the family, with detailed notices of the 
music of J. F. Rebel, appeared in the Sammd- 
bdnde of the Int. Mus. Ges. vol. vii. p. 253, 
by M. L. de La Laurencie. This work estab- 
lished the high importance, in the history of 
French instrumental music, of the works which 
he has there catalogued : 


1. Vln. j>l«oeB irith bawo coatlnoo, divided into a Mriee of ti 
(im) 


<L Collection of 12 lonatu. for 2 and 3 parts, 
oontinno. (171»-18.) (Original date, 1695.) 


5. Vln. ■onataa, toMther wltb many pieoee for the via. (1718.) 

6. * Caraoterea de la danse.’ (1716.) 

7. * La Terpalohore,’ sonata. (1720.) 
a ‘Fantaiste.’ (1720.) 

0. * Les Plaisirs oharop^tres.’ (1734.) 

10. ‘ Les Biements, symphonie nouveUe.’ (1737.) 

BtsL. — L. de La LacaBMOu, L’SctUi fnneaite d$ violm ds LiOiti 
d TiaUt, 1. (1922), pp. 71-102. Portrait. 

a. 0. ; addns. M. p. 

REBELLO, JoAO Soares (or Joao Lour- 
EKgo) (6. Aroos, or Caminha, 1610 ; d. neai 
Lisbon, Nov. 16, 1661), Portuguese composer, 
fellow - student of King John IV. At 14 he 
entered the choir of the ducal chapel at Villa 
Vigosa, and was not forgotten when John IV. 
ascended the thione. Ho was choirmaster, 
received titles and honours, and it was to 
him that the king dedicated his Defence oj 
Modem Music. The works of ‘ Rebellinho ’ 
were printed, in accordance with a clause in 
the King’s will. 

' Psalml turn vflsperarum turn completarum. Item Magniftoat, 

1 Isunentatlones et Miserere* Kome. 1667. (Blbl. Nac.. Lisbon : 

I partbooks of 2nd choir, only.) 

Other works in MS. for 4 to 17 v. are men- 
tioned, but are apparently lost. j. b. t. 

REBER, Napol^ion-Henbi (6. Miilhausen, 
Oct. 21, 1807 ; d. Paris, Nov. 24, 1880), entereii 
at 20 the Paris Conservatoire, studying 
counterpoint and fugue under Seuriot and 
Jelensperger, and composition under Lesueur. 
Circumstances led him to compose chamber 
music, after the success of which he attempted 
opera. His music to the second act of the 
charming ballet ‘ Le Liable amoureux ’ (Sept. 
23, 1840) was followed at the Op6ra-Comique 
by ‘ La Nuit de Noel,’ three acts (Feb. 9, 1848), 
‘ Le Pdre Gaillard,’ three acts (^pt. 7, 1852), 
‘ Les Papillotes de M. Benoit,’ one act (Dec. 28, 
1853) and * Les Dames capitaines,* three acts 
(June 3, 1857). In these works he strove to 
counteract the tendency towards noise and 
bombast then so prevalent both in French and 
Italian opera, and to show how much may be 
made out of the simple natural materials of the 
old French opera-comique by the judicious use 
of modem orchestration. 

In 1851 he was appointed professor of har- 
mony at the Conservatoire, and in 1853 the 
well-merited success of ‘ Le P^re Gaillard ’ pro- 
cured his election to the Institut as Onslow’s 
successor. Soon after this he renounced the 
theatre and returned to chamber music. He 
also began to write on music, and his well- 
known Train d'harmonie (1862) went through 
many editions. 

In 1862 Reber succeeded Hal6vy as professor 
of composition at the Conservatoire ; since 
1871 ho was also inspector of the succur sales or 
branches of the Conservatoire. He died after 
a short illness and was succeeded as member of 
the Institut by Saint-Sa€ns. He was made 
chevalier of the L6gion d’Honneurin 1855, and 
officier in 1870. 

His compositions comprise four symphonies, 
a quintet and three quartets for strings, one PF. 
ditto, seven trios, duets for PF. and violin, and 
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PF. pieces for two and four hands. Portions of 
ins ballet ‘ Le Diable amoureuz * have been 
published for orchestra, and performed at 
concerts. In 1875 he produced a cantata 
called ‘ Boland,’ but * Le M4n6trier k la oour,’ 
op6ra-oomique, and ‘ Naim,’ grand opera in five 
acts, were never performed, though the over- 
tures are engraved, o. o. ; addns. M. L. p. 

REBHUHN (Rephun), Paul, an early 
16th-century (? Saxon) poet -composer. He 
wrote dramas to which he composed the musio 
\ introduction, songs, choruses). A modem 
edition was published by the Litterarische 
V'^erein, Stuttgart, 1869 (vol. 49 ; other ed. 
in Q.-L.), His ‘ Susanna,’ first published at 


Mcco was played on a harpsichord and piano* 
forte from a figured bass ; during the earlier 
half of the 19th century the practice arose, 
more especially in England, of using double- 
bass and violoncello, the former playing the 
basso continuOf the latter the harmonies arpeg- 
giando (see Dragonetti and Lindley). It is 
recorded that Lindley often embellished his 
share by the introduction of figures and orna- 
mental passages ; but, however ingenious this 
may have been, it was entirely at variance 
with the effect intended by the composer, 
which was simply to give support to the vocal 
line and to conjoin the modulations of the 
musio: 


Don Gkh anni. 


Lspobslxx>. Don Giovanni. 



Par UmADouMAl-lo-miM pranda An-ao-n magUo li’aeca • m-ia, miabbraoda 



Zwickau in 1636, is a good example of his 
attempt to bring order into the rhythmical 
construction of his rhymes on classical lines, 
ind in this he was a prticursor of Opitz (A. 
Koberstein, G'escA. der deutschen National- 
literatur ; Q.-L.). 

RECITA (Ital.), ‘ performance.* 

RECITAL, a term which has come into use 
in England to signify a performance of solo 
music by one performer. It was probably first 
used by Liszt at his performance at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, June 9, 1840, though as apply- 
ing to the separate pieces and not to the whole 
performance. The advertisement of the con- 
cert says that ‘ M. Liszt will give Recitals on 
the Pianoforte of the following pieces.* The 
name was afterwards adopted by Hall^: 
(q.v.) and others, and is in the present day 
often applied to concerts when two or more 
soloists take part. G. 

RECITATIVE (Fr. recitatif; Ger. Recitediv; 
Ital. recitativo ; from the Latin recilare) is the 
name given to the declamatory portions of an 
opera, oratorio or cantata as opposed to the 
lyrical. Recitativo secco denotes the typo of 
recitative where the rhythm is free to follow 
The verbal accentuation, the interest thus lying 
in the vocal part, the accompaniment being 
reduced to the merest frame ; recitativo stromen- 
UitOy on the other hand, has a more elaborate 
instrumental part, the music necessarily be- 
coming of a more rhythmical pattern (see 
Opera). Recitative in one form or another 
must always be a part of the opera structure ; 
it is hero that the necessary explanations and 
formal dialogue are dealt with, and there is no 
difference in essentials between such passages 
m latter-day works and those of Peri and 
Monteverdi. For a long time the recitativo 

VOL. IV 


For a discussion of the English recitative see 
under Purcell: Characteristics op Pur- 
cell’s Art, subsection Language in Song. 

Bini-, — CiiAn.i.oTTB Spitz, Cte £ntwtekelung deg ‘Stile JteeitaHvo.’ 
A . M .. Apr. laai. pp 237-44. 

RECITING-NOTE (Lat. repercussio^ nota 
dominans)^ a name sometimes given to that 
important note in a Gregorian tone on which 
the greater portion of every verse of a psalm 
or canticle is continuously recited. As this 
particular note invariably corresponds with 
the dominant of the mode in which the psalm 
tone is written, the terms dominant and 
rociting-note are frequently treated as inter- 
changeable. (See Modes ; Psalmody.) 

w. s. R. 

The term is similarly applied to the corre- 
sponding notes of the Anglican chant. (See 
Chant and Chanting.) 

RECORDER, see Fipple Flute (1). 

RECTE ET RETRO, PER (Lat. 
crizans, imitatio per met am retrogradum, imu 
tatio recurrens ; Ital. imitaziorie at rovescio, o 
alia riversa ; Eng. retrograde imitation), A 
peculiar kind of imitation, so constructed that 
the melody may bo sung backwards as well as 
forwards ; as shown in the following two-part 
canon, which must be sung by the first voice 
from left to right, and by the second from right 
to left, both beginning together, but at opposite 
ends of the musio. 



The earliest known instances of Retrograde 
Imitation are to be found among the works of 
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the Flemish composers of the 15th century, 
who delighted in exercising their ingenuity, not 
only upon the device itself, but also upon the 
Inscriptions prefixed to the canons in which it 
was employed. The Netherlanders were not, 
however, the only musicians who indulged 
successfully in this learned species of recreation. 
Probably the most astonishing example of it 
on record is the motet,^ ‘ Diliges Dominum,* 
written by William Byrd for four voices — 
treble, alto, tenor and bass — and transmuted 
into an eight-part composition, by adding a 
second treble, alto, tenor and bass, formed 
by singing the four first parts backwards. It 
is scarcely possible to study this complication 
attentively, without feeling one’s brain turn 
giddy ; yet, strange to say, the effect produced 
is less curious than beautiful. 

There is little doubt that the idea of singing 
music from right to left was first suggested by 


reversed, as well as the sequence of the notes, 
is called ‘ Retrograde Inverse Imitation * (Lat. 
imitatio cancrizana motu contrario ; Ital. imi- 
Uizione al contrario riverso). It might have 
been thought that this would have contented 
even Flemish ingenuity. But it did not. The 
partbooks had not yet boon turned upside- 
down ! In the subjoined example we have 
endeavoured to show, in a humble way, the 
manner in which this most desirable feat may 
also be accomplished. The two singers, stand- 
ing face to face, hold the book between them ; 
one looking at it from the ordinary point of 
view, the otner, upside-down, and both reading 
from left to right — that is to say, beginning at 
opposite ends. The result, if not strikingly 
beautiful, is, at least, not inconsistent with the 
laws of counterpoint. (For other example* 
see Inscription.) 

Retrograde Imitation has survived in more 
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those strange oracular verses ® which may be 
read either backwards or forwards, without 
injury to words or metre ; such as the well- 
known pentameter — 

*Boina tibi subito motibus iblt amor,* 
or the cry of the Evil Spirits — 

* In girum imus noctu ecce iit consumimur igni.* 
The canons wore frequently constructed in 
exact accordance with the method observed in 
these curious lines ; and innumerable quaint 
conceits were invented, for the purpose of 
giving the singers some intimation of the 
manner in which they were to be read. * Canit 
more Hebraeorum ’ was a very common motto. 

‘ Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt sibi * in- 
dicated that the singers were to begin at 
opposite ends, and meet in the middle. In the 
second Agnus Dei of his ‘ Missa Graecorum,* 
Hobrecht wrote, ‘ Aries vertatur in Pisces ’ — 
Aries being the first sign of the Zodiac, and 
Pisces the last. In another part of the same 
Mass he has given a far more mysterious 
direction — 

‘ Tu tenor cancriaa et per antifrasin canta, 

Cum furcig in capite antifrasizando repete.* 

This introduces us to a new complication ; the 
secret of the motto being, that the tenor is not 
only to sing backwards, but to invert the inter- 
vals per antifrasin canta ’), until he reaches 
the ‘ horns ’ — that is to say, the two cusps of 
the semicircular time-signature — after which 
he is to sing from left to right, though still 
continuing to invert the intervals. This new 
device, in which the intervals themselves are 

1 Bepriated bv Hawkliw, Histom, ch. 96. 

* Vmua recurrentes, said to have been Aral Invented by the 
Greek poet, Botadea, during the reign of Ptnlemy rbiladelphua. 
The examples we have qnot^ are, however, of much later date ; 
the oldMt of them being oertelaly not earlier than the 7th oentwy. 


than one very popular form. In the year 1791 
Haydn wrote for his Doctor’s degree, at the 
University of Oxford, a ‘ Canon cancrizans, a 
tre * (* Thy Voice, O Harmony ’), which will be 
found in Vol. II. p. 674, and he has also used the 
same device in the minuet of one of his sym- 
phonies. (Cf. Rovescio, Al.) But perhaps 
it has never yet appeared in a more popular 
form than that of the well-known double 
chant by Dr. Crotch : 






Sir John Stainer wrote a hymn-tune * Per 
Recte et Retro ’ in 1898 for the Church 
Hymnary (No. 381) ; it is also No. 81 of 
Novello’s edition of the composer’s hymns. 
It reads backwards in all the parts, w. s. B. 

REDFORD, John (6. circa 1486 ; d. circa 
1646), English organist, composer and dra- 
matist. He is said ® to have received his early 
training in the choir school of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and later to have been appointed 
a vicar - choral there. He subsequently be- 
came organist, almoner and master of the 
choristers, although there is no record of him 
in any such capacity before 1630. Thomas 
Tusser was taken into St. Paul’s choir school 
about 1636, and was thus a pupil of Redford. 
In the former’s One JJundr^ I'oints of Hua- 
bandrye (1667), an autobiographical poem, 
which describes how he was ' impressed * as a 
choir - boy from Wallingford and ultimately 


• W. H. GnttMi Flood, Mmrly Tv4«r Compww*, : . 96. 
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got into St. Paul’s choir, he gives the following 
eulogy of Bedford : 

* But mark the chance, myself to vance. 

By friendship's lot to Paul’s 1 got. 

6o found 1 grace a certain space. 

Still to remaine. 

With Bedford there — the like nowhere 
For cunning such and vertue much, 

By whom some part of music's art 
So did I gaine.' 

Bedford waa fortunate in being at St. Paul’s 
while Pace and Sampson were there. Pace 
succeeded Colet as dean, 1619, and Sampson 
Bucoeeded Pace, 1636. Pace was an excellent 
musician (see Pygott), while Samfson {q.v.) 
was himself a composer. Bedford no doubt 
received some encouragement from them, not 
only, perhaps, in his church composition, but 
also in the preparation of choir -boy plays 
(usually with music), which was one of his 
duties as choirmaster. The children of the 
Chapel Boyal and of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, were similarly employed, and besides 
Bedford, such men as Gilbert Banastir, Cor- 
nysho, Heywood, Richard Edwardes and 
WiUiam Hunnis, in their capacities as masters 
of the children, set up a standard of excellence 
in these plays which soon came to threaten 
the interests of adult professional actors, and 
finally resulted in the famous ‘ boys and players* 
controversy of Shakespeare’s time. Grattan 
Flood, quoting from the Calendar of Letters 
and Papers of Henry Vlll.t refers to an occa- 
sion on Nov. 10, 1627, when ‘ the children of 
Paules * presented at Greenwich a Latin- 
French play for the entertainment of the 
French nobles. Bedford was no doubt in 
charge of this, but more definite evidence as 
to his activities in this direction is provided by 
his Morality play ‘ Wyt and Science,’ ^ (B.M. 
Add. MSS. 16,233). This was printed by 
Halliwoll for the Shakespeare Society in 1848, 
and, besides its 1000 or so lines of dialogue 
contains the words of three songs (‘ Gyve place 
to honest recreacion,* ‘ Welcum myne owne * 
and ‘ Exoeedyng mesure *), which Bedford no 
doubt set himself. That other music was also 
provided is shown by a note at the end : 

* Heere cumth in fowre wyth violes and sing 
“ remembraunoe,” and at the last quere (verse) all 
make cur(t)sye and so goe forth syngyng.' 

The play itself is made up of the usual rather 
dreary didactic dialogue, but it was adapted 
in more than one Elizabethan interlude (see 
J. Seifert, Wit and Science Morcditdtenf 1892). 
The last page of another Morality by Bedford 
is also in the MS. ; at the end is the note, 
‘ Here the(y) syng “ Hey nony, nonye,” and 
so go furth syngyng.* 

Bedford’s name is included in the list of 
‘ Praotici oners * in music given in Morley’s 
Plains and Easie Introduction, 1697. His 

I GnittiiaFInod Rivmtnc date of its performance as 1538- 39, bnt 
Brandi date* the play between 1641 (When the ‘ gatlliurd.' which is 
mentioned, was first danced in England), and the death of Katherine 
Fair in 1048. (See B. K. Chamben, ifedievol 8Utf$, vnl. IL p. 454.) 


anthem, ‘Rejoice in the Lord alway,’ is still 
known and sung ; it was first printed in the 
appendix to Hawkins’s History ; later by the 
Motet Society ; and in 1894 by Novello 
(edited by Sir (j. C. Martin). A 4-part motet 
by ‘ Redfurde,’ ‘ Christus resurgens,’ is in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 17,802-6), and 
another * [Lumbi] vestri precincti,’ a 6, at 
Oxford (Ch. Ch. 979-83, tenor part wanting). 
But the great bulk of what remains to us of 
Bedford’s music is in the form of what is 
usually described in library catalogues as 
organ * solos * or ‘ voluntaries.’ Seeing that 
these pieces usually have Latin titles, it is 
much more probable that they were reductions 
in score of what were originally motets for 
voices. The reduction is not necessarily a 
complete one (particularly in the ‘ full,’ as 
opposed to the ‘ verse ’ parts), and was no 
doubt used chiefly to support the voices. B.M. 
Add. MSS. 30,513 is in the hand of Thomas 
Mulliner, a later choirmaster at St. Paul’s, 
and contains twenty or so of these motet 
arrangements by Bedford, on tw^o staves of 
from 6 to 8 hnos each, or on a single stave of 
from 11 to 13 lines. These are enumerated 
below ; 

• * A\)ror» IuxIr,’ * CTirtefe qai lux * (2), • * Eteme rerum con. 
dltiw,* * Kieme Bex altlBKlme,' • * Exultet cehun iaudibus,* * Glorl* 
ficamu',’ • ’ lute Confeaeor * (2), * Jam lucis,’ • ' Lucem tuam ' (2), 

• • Miserere,* ‘ O I.ux ’ (* on the fabourden ’), • * O T.ux,’ • * Balrator ' 
(2), • Te per orbem terraruin,’ ' VenI Redempior,’ • ' Verbum 
supemum.^ * Sine Nomine ’ and * A meane.' 

B.M. Add. MBS. 1 5,233, besldee tbe * Bteme Benun ’ of above, also 
contains five others by Bedford as below ‘ 

' Prlmo dlerum,’ ‘Ad eenam Atcnl providl,’ * T.l>.* 'Abne 
eiderum ennditor ’ and ' Ttd sunt celi.’ 

B.M Add. MBH 21*,*.)90 U a similar collection of some 01 pieces. 
Nos 1-50 api>ear to be in Bedford's hand. He is probably author 
of all the anon>'mous pieces ainonR these, but only the zollo'wlug 
(apart from motets already enumerated) l>ear his name . 

' A soils ortus cardine,’ * Chiiste Bedemptor,’ * Ileus Creator 
omnium,’ ‘ Felix namque ' (2), * Justus et palma,* * Lucis 
.Creator,’ ' Precatus est Hoyses ’ 

Besides these, Ch. ( h. (1084) contains an isolated ’ organ voluntary* 
(probably a motet * sine nomine ’), and organ scores of the following 
(Ch. Ch. 371) . 

Agnus, ' Anguelare I«ie] fundamentum,' Miserere (2) and * VenI 
Bedemptor.' 

X.B — Boy. MBS. 31-85 is a IGth-centunr collection of 33 mutete 
for 4, 6, 6, 7 and 8 v., possibly all by Derick Osraki>k (g r.) . toI. ill. 
contains the following note : ' finis qd. master Bedford ' Bedford, 
a contemporary of Uerarde, may thus I)e the composer of some of 
(taese, but none of them is in bis hand (cf. B.M. Add. MHH. 29,996). 

J. M*. 

REDHEAD, Richard (6. Harrow, Mar. 1, 
1820 ; d. Hallingloy, Sussex, Apr. 27, 1901), 
was a chorister at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
1829-36, having received his musical educa- 
tion there from Walter Vicary, the organist. 
He was organist at Old Margaret Chapel (now 
All Saints’ Church), Margaret Street, in 1839- 
1864, and from the latter date at St. Mary 
Magdalene, Paddington, a post he held till his 
death. His works are almost exclusively 
written or compiled for use in the Church ot 
England, viz. ‘ Church Music,’ etc., 1840, 
‘ Laudes Diumae, the Psalter and Canticles in 
the Morning and Evening Service,* 1843, Music 
for the Office of the Holy Communion,’ 1853 ; 

* O My people,’ anthem for Good Friday ; 
‘ Church Melodies, a collection of short pieces 
and Six Sacred Songs,’ 1868 ; ‘ The Cel^ 

* Dasoribed m being * wltbe a. maaoa.’ 
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brant’s Office Book,* 1863 ; ‘ Ancient Hymn 
Melodies, Book of Common Prayer with Ritual 
music. Canticles at Matins and Evensong, 
pointed as they are to be sung in churches and 
adapted to the Ancient Psalm Chants, and 
Parish Tune Book and Appendix,’ 1865 ; ‘ The 
Universal Organist, a Collection of Short 
Classical and Modern Pieces,* 1866-81; ‘Lit- 
any with latter part of Commination Ser- 
vice, Music to the Divine Liturgy during 
the Gradual, Offertorium and Communion, 
arranged for use throughout the year,* 1874 ; 
Festival Hymns for All Saints and St. Mary 
Magdalene Days, Hymns for Holy Seasons, 
Anthems, etc. A. c. 

REDl, Tomaso (6. Siena, 2nd half of 17th 
cent. ; d, circa 1735), maestro di capx)ella of 
S. Casa di Loretto, Rome, at the time of his 
death, which position he had filled for about 
forty years. He composed masses and other 
church music of excellence. His controversy 
with Padre Martini about the resolution of a 
canon by Animuccia has been reported in 
various places. (See Q,-L. and Fetis.) 

REDOUTE, public assemblies at which the 
guests appeared with or without masks at 
pleasure. The word is French, and is explained 
by Voltaire and Littre as being derived from 
the Italian ridctio — ^perhaps with some analogy 
to the word ‘ resort.’ 

Such assemblies soon made their way to 
Germany and England. They are frequently 
mentioned by Horace Walpole under the name 
‘ Ridotto,’ and were one of the attractions at 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh in the middle of the 
18th century. In Germany and France the 
French version of the name was adopted. - The 
building used for the purpose in Vienna, 
erected in 1748, and rebuilt in stone in 1754, 
forms part of the Burg or Imperial Palace, the 
side of the oblong facing the Josephs-PIatz. 
There was a grosae and a Heine Bedoutensaal. 
In the latter Beethoven played a concerto of 
his own at a concert of Haydn, Dec. 18, 1795. 
The rooms were used for concerts till about 
1870. The masked balls were held there 
during the Carnival, from Twelfth Night to 
Shrove Tuesday, and occasionally in the weeks 
preceding Advent; some being public, t.e. 
open to all on payment of an entrance fee, and 
others private. Special nights were reserved 
for the court and the nobility. The ‘ Redouten- 
t&nze ’ — ^Minuets, AUemandes, Contredanses, 
Schottisches, Anglaises and Landler — were 
composed for full orchestra, and published 
(mostly by Artaria) for pianoforte. Mozart,^ 
Haydn, Beethoven,* Hummel, Woelfl, Gyro- 
wetz and others, have left dances written for 
this purpose. c. f. p. 

REDOWA, a Bohemian dance which w€ks 
Introduced into Paris in 1845, and quickly 

1 See Kochel's Cataloinie, Xo, 60A, etc. 

> Bee Nottebohin’e Ttaenuttic Catalogue, Secttoa U. pp. 136*7. 


attained for a short time great popularity, 
both there and in London, although it is now 
never danced. In Bohemia there are two 
variations of the dance, the Rejdov4k, in 3-4 
or 3-8 time, which is more like a waltz, and 
the Rejdovacka, in 2-4 time, which is some- 
thing like a polka. The ordinary Redowa is 
written in 3-4 time (M.M. J= 160). The dance 
is something like a Mazurka, with the rhythm 
loss strongly marked. The following example 
is part of a Rejdovdk which is given in Kohler’s 
* Volkst&nze aller Nationen * — 



w. B. R. 


REED (Fr. ariche ; Ger. Blatt, Rohr ; Ital. 
ancia). The speaking part of many instru- 
ments, both ancient and modern ; the name 
being derived from the material of which it has 
been immemorially constructed. The plant 
used for it is a tall grass or reed, the Arundo 
donax or aativa, growing in the south of 
Europe. The substance in its rough state is 
commonly called ‘ cane,’ though differing from 
real cane in many respects. The chief supply 
is now obtained from Fr6ju8 on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Many other materials, such as 
lance-wood, ivory, silver and ‘ ebonite,’ or 
hardened india - rubber, have been experi 
mentally substituted for the material first 
named ; but hitherto without success. Organ 
reeds were formerly made of hard wood, more 
recently of brass, German silver and steel. 
The name Reed is, however, applied by organ- 
builders to the metal tube or channel against 
which the vibrating tongue beats, rather than 
to the vibrator itself. 

Reeds are divided into the ‘ Free ’ and the 
‘ Beating ’ ; the latter again into the ‘ Single ’ 
and the ‘ Double ’ forms. The free reed is 
used in the harmonium and concertina, its 
union with beating reeds in the organ not 
having proved successful. The vibrator, as its 
name implies, passes freely through the long 
slotted brass plate to which it is adapted ; 
the first impulse of the wind tending to push it 
within the slot and thus close the aperture. 
In ‘ percussion ’ harmoniums the vibrator is set 
suddenly in motion by a blow from a hammer 
connect^ with the keyboard (see Harmonium). 
The beating reed in its single form is that of the 
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organ and the clarinet. In this the edges of 
the vibrator overlap the slot leading into the 
resonating pipe or tube, and so close it periodi- 
cally during vibration. The reed, which is a 
thin blade or lamina, has roughly the form of a 
long parallelogram, and it is firmly secured for a 
portion of its length to the bed or table of the 
tube or mouthpiece in which the slot is cut. In 
the organ reed the necessary opening for the 
entrance of the wind at the free end is obtained 
by giving a slight curvature to the blade or 
reed ; the pressure of the wind tends to close 
this opening, and vibration is thus set up. 
In the clarinet the same result is obtained by 
giving a slight curvature to the bed of the 
mouthpiece towards its tip, the under side of 
the reed itself being left perfectly flat (see 
Clabinet). 

The double reed, as used in the oboe and the 
bassoon, is constructed of two segments united 
in a tubular foim at one end, and splayed out 
and flattened at the other so as to leave a 
slight opening in shape like the section of a 
double-convex lens. The bassoon reed is placed 
directly upon the ‘ crook ’ of the instrument, 
but the oboe reed is built up upon a small 
tube or ‘ staple,’ The exact appearance of 
both single and double reeds will be gathered 
better from the drawings than from a more 
detailed description. 



1. 2. 3. 4. 


SinRl« Hfed ; 1. Clarinet reed, an held to the mouthpiece by a 
metal liaature. 

Double Keeda : 2. Baraoon reed. 3. Baesoon reed, foreshortened 
to show the opening between the two blades. 4. Otm reed. 

The single reed is used also on the saxophone, 
and the double reed for the chaunter of the 
Highland bagpipe, but the drones of the bag- 
pipe are sounded by single reeds of a most 
rudimentary character. It is possible to replace 
the double reed of the oboe and bassoon by a 
single reed of the clarinet type fitted to a small 
mouthpiece. The old dolcino, alto-fagotto or 
tenoroon (see Bassoon, 3) was so played in 
the band of the Coldstream Guards by Henry 
Lazarus when a boy. The idea has been revived 
of late years as a novelty, but neither the oboe 
nor the bassoon is capable of improvement in 
this way, although the saxophone, also a 


conical tube, is well adapted to the single reed* 
being an instrument of wider calibre. (See 
Mouthpiece.) w. h. s. ; addns. n. j. b. 

BEED, Thomas German (6. Bristol, June 
27, 1817 ; d. Upper East Sheen, Surrey, Mar. 
21, 1888). His father was a musician, and the 
son first appeared, at the age of 10, at the Bath 
concerts as a PF. player with John Loder and 
Bindley, and also sang at the concerts and at 
the Bath Theatre. Shortly after, he appeared 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London, where 
his father was conductor, as PF. player, singer 
and actor of juvenile parts. In 1832 the 
family moved to London, and the father be- 
came leader of the band at the Garrick Theatre. 
His son was his deputy, and also organist to the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Sloane Street. German 
Reed was an early member of the Society of 
British Musicians, he studied hard at harmony, 
counterpoint and PF. playing, composed much, 
gave many lessons, and took part in all the 
good music he met with. His work at the 
theatre consisted in great measure of scoring 
and adapting, and getting up new operas, such 
! as ‘ Fra Diavolo ’ in 1837. In 1838 he became^ 
musical director of the Haymarket Theatre, a 
post which he retained till 1861. In 1838 ho 
also succeeded Tom Cooke as KapeUmeisi^ 
at the Royal Bavarian Chapel. Beethoven’s 
Mass in C was produced there for the first time 
in England, and the principal Italian singers 
habitually took part in the Sunday services. 
At the Haymarket, for the Shakespearean per- 
formances of Macready, the Keans, the Cush- 
mans, etc., he made many excellent innovations, 
by introducing, as overtures and entr’actes, 
good pieces, original or scored by himself, 
instead of the rubbish usually played at that 
date. During the temporary closing of the 
theatre, Reed produced Pacini’s opera of 
‘ Sappho ’ at Drury Lane (Apr. 1, 1843). In 
1844 he married Miss PrisciUa Horton, and 
during the next few years directed the produc- 
tion of English opera at the Surrey, managed 
Sadler’s Wells during a season of English opera, 
with his wife. Miss Louisa Pyne, Harrison, etc., 
conducted the music at the Olympic under 
Wigan’s management, and made prolonged 
provincial tours. 

In 1855 he started a new class of performance 
which, imder the name of ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Ger- 
man Reed’s Entertainment,’ ^ made his name 
widely known in England. Its object was to 
provide good dramatic amusement for a large 
class of society who, on various grounds, ob- 
jected to the theatres. It was opened at St. 
Martin’s Hall, Apr. 2, 1856, as ‘ Miss P. Horton’s 
Illustrative Gatherings,’ with two pieces called 
‘ Holly Lodge ’ and * The Enraged Musician ’ 
(after Hogarth), written by W. Brough, and 
presented by Mrs. Reed, with the aid of her 

1 Detailed lists of these entertainments were given In prevln-a 
ediUone of this Diotionsfy. 
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husband only» as accompanist and occasional 
actor. In Feb. 1866 they removed to the 
Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street. They 
then engaged John Parry, and later were 
joined by Miss Fanny Holland and Arthur Cecil, 
and soon after by Corney Grain and Alfred 
Reed. The repertory during this later period 
included various operettas and ‘ Opere di 
camera * of Offenbach, Sullivan (‘ Cox and 
Box,’ and others with texts written by Gilbert). 
While the entertainment still i-emained at 
the Gallery of Illustration, Reed became lessee 
of St. George’s Hall for the production of comic 
opera. He engaged an orchestra of forty and 
a strong chorus, and ‘ The Contrabandista * 
(Burnand and Sullivan), * L’Ambassadrice * 
(Auber) and the ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’ were pro- 
duced, but without the necessary success. Reed 
then gave his sole attention to the Gallery of 
illustration, in which he was uniformly success- 
ful, owing to the fact that he carried out his 
entertainments with talent, tact and judgment, 
and constant variety. 

When the lease of the Gallery of Illustration 
expired, the entertainment was transferred to 
St. George’s Hall, and there many more enter- 
tainments were produced both under Reed and 
under Corney Grain and Alfred Reed. 

The librettists included F. C. Bumand, 
W. S. Gilbert, G. Grossmith, Gilbert k Beckett, 
A. Law, Comyns Carr and Walter Frith ; and 
the composers German Reed, MoUoy, King 
Hall, Corney Grain, Cotsford Dick, Eaton 
Faning, A. J. Caldicott, E. Solomon and Walter 
Slaughter. a. c. 

The accompaniments were played on a 
pianoforte and harmonium. For many years 
the ‘ Musical Sketches ’ of Corney Grain were 
a principal attraction of the entertainment. 
German Reed died in 1888, and in 1895 the 
entertainments came to an end with the deaths 
of Alfred German Reed, Mar. 10, and Corney 
Grain, Mar. 16. An attempt was made to 
revive the enterprise, but without effect. 

Mrs. German Reed, nee Priscilla Horton 
(6. Birmingham, Jan. 1, 1818; d, Bexley 
Heath, Mar. 18, 1895), showed from a very 
early age unmistakable quahfications for a 
theatrical career, in a fine strong voice, great 
musical ability and extraordinary power of 
mimicry. She made her first appearance at 
the age of 10 at the Surrey Theatre, under 
Elliston’s management, as the Gipsy Girl in 
‘ Guy Mannering.’ After this she was con- 
stantly engaged at the principal metropolitan 
theatres in a very Aide range of parts. Her 
rare combination of great ability as a singer, 
with conspicuous gifts as an actress, and most 
attractive appearance, led to an engagement 
(n 1837 with Macready for his famous perform- 
ances at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, in 
which she acted Ariel, Ophelia, the Fool * in 

I See Maenady't Jitminuetneei, by Sir F. FoUock, U. 87. 


* Lear,* the Attendant Spirit in * Comas, 

Philidel in ‘ King Arthur ’ and Acis in ‘ Acia 
and Galatea.* Miss Horton then became thr 
leading spirit in Blanche’s graceful burlesques 
at the Haymarket Theatre. On Jan. 20, 1844, 
she married German Reed, and the rest of 
her career has been related under his name. 
She died a few days after her son and Corney 
Grain. o. 

REED, WiLUAM Henry (6. Frome, July 29, 
1876), violiniat, has been a member of the 
London Symphony Orchestra from its forma- 
tion (1904), and its leader since 1912. 

Reed studied under Sauret at the R.A.M., 
where he also worked at composition and 
theoretic studies with Corder and Prout, He 
is accomplished both as a solo and chamber 
music player, and took part in the first perform- 
ances of Elgar’s chamber works (see Eloar), 
He is a teacher at the R.C.M., and has done 
much work as a conductor. Reed is a skilful 
composer for the orchestra, and his tone poems 

* The Lincoln Imp ’ (Hereford, 1921) and 
‘Aesop’s Fables’ (Hereford, 1924) are hill of 
ingenious quips of humorous instrumentation. 
His works further include a set of variations for 
strings (Worcester, 1911). ‘ Will o’ the Wisp * 
(orch.) (Gloucester, 1913), ‘Two Somerset 
Idylls ’ for small orchestra (Worcester, 1926), 
a violin concerto in A minor, a Rhapsody for 
violin and orchestra and chamber music, c. 

REED-STOP. When the pipes of an organ, 
controlled by a draw-stop, produce their tone by 
means of a vibrating tongue striking the face 
of a reed, the stop is called a reed-stop. (See 
Reed ; and Organ, Vocabulary of Stops.) 

REEL (Anglo-Saxon hreoh connected with 
the Suio-Gothic rulla^ ‘ to whirl ’), an ancient 
dance the origin of which is enveloped in much 
obscurity. The fact of its resemblance to the 
Norwegian Hallvng^ as well as its popularity 
in Scotland, and its occurrence in Denmark, the 
north of England and Ireland, has led most 
writers to attribute to it a Scandinavian origin- 
although its rapid movements and lively char- 
acter are opposed to the oldest Scandinavian 
dance rhythms. The probability is that the 
reel is of Celtic origin, perhaps indigenous to 
Britain, and from there introduced into Scandi- 
navia. In Scotland the reel is usually danced 
by two couples ; in England — whore it is now 
almost only found in connexion with the Sword 
Dance, as performed in the North Riding of 
j Yorkshire — ^it is danced by three couples. Ths 
figures of the reel differ slightly according tc 
the locality ; their chief feature is their circulai 
character, the dancers standing face to face 
and describing a series of figures of eight. The 
music consists of 8-bar phrases, generally in 
common time, but occasionally in 6-4. The 
Irish reel is played much faster than the 
Scottish; in Yorkshire an ordinary hornpipe 
tune is used. The following example, * Lady 
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Kelson’s Reel,’ is from a MS. collection of 
dances in the possession of the present writer : 




An example of the Danish reel will be found 
in Engel’s * National Music ’ (London, 1866). 

One of the most characteristic Scottish reels 
is the Reel of Tulloch (Thulichan) : 



Others, equally good, are ‘ Colonel M‘ Bean’s 
Reel,’ ‘ Ye’re welcome, Charlie Stuart,’ ‘ The 
Cameronian Rant,’ ‘ Johnnie’s friends are ne’er 
pleased ’ and ‘ Flora Macdonald.’ 

For the slow reel, see Stbathspey. 

w, B. s. 

In News from Scotland (1591) it is stated 
that ‘ Giles Duncan did go before them pla 3 ring 
a reill or dance upon a small trump.’ The Irish 
reel, which is apparently alluded to here, is in 
2-4, or common time, and is always danced 
singly : the first eight bars, danced in steps, 
are followed by a round for the next eight bars, 
when the original steps are resumed, but re> 
versed. w. H. G. F, 

REEVE, William (6. 1767 ; d. June 22, 
1815), after quitting school, was placed with 
a law stationer in Chancery Lane, where his 
follow-writer was Joseph Munden, afterwards 
the celebrated comedian. Determined, how- 
ever, upon making music his profession, he 
became a pupil of Richardson, organist of St. 
James’s, Westminster. In 1781 he was ap- 
pointed organist of Totnes, Devonshire, where 
he remained till about 1783, when he was 
engaged as composer at Astley’s. He was next 
for some time an actor at the regular theatres. 
In 1791, being then a chorus singer at Covent 
Garden, he was applied to, to complete the com- 
position of the music for the ballet pantomime 
of ’ Oscar and Malvina,* left unwished by 
Shield, who, upon some differences with the 
manager, had resigned his appointment. Reeve 
thereupon produced an overture and some vocal 
music, which were much admired, and led to his 
being appointed composer to the theatre. In 
1792 he was elected organist of St. Martin, 


Ludgate. In 1802 he became part proprietor 
of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. £fis principal 
dramatic compositions were : 

* Oscar and Malvina * and * Tljwoo Salb/ 1701 : * Orphena and 
Bnrvdlce/ parUy adapted from Qlueic, 1792; ‘llie Apparition,* 

• Britiah ForUtude,' * Ilerculea and Oomhale ' and * Toe l*urae, 
1704 ; * Merry Blierwood ' (containing Beeve'a beat-known aong, 

* I atn a Friar of ordera grey ’), 1705 ; ' Harlequin and Oberon/ 

1706; * Bautry Bay,* The Bound Tower* and ‘Harlequin 

S uixote,* 1707 ; * Joan of Arc * and * Ram ah Broog ’ (with Maa- 
nghi). 1798 . * The Turnpike Uate * (with Mazztnghl), * The 
Embariuttion ’ and * Thomaa and Suaan,' 1790 , * Paul and Virginia ' 
(with Mazainghi) and * Jamie and Anna,' ISUO ; * Harleuuin'a 
Almanack ' and * The Blind Girl ' (with Mazzinghi), 1801 , * The 
Cabinet * (with Bratuuu, Davy and Moorebead) and * Family 
Quarrels * (with Brabain and Moorehead), 180*2 ; * The Caravan,’ 
1803 , * The Dash * and * Thirty Thousand * (with Davy and 

Brahom), 1804 ; * Out of i'lace * (with Braham) and * The Coraalr,' 
1805 ; * The White Plume,* ‘ Bokeby Cantle * and * An Bratach,’ 
1806 ; * Kaia * (with Brahom), 1808 ; * Tricks upon Traveller* * 
(part), 1810 ; and * The Outside Passenger ' (with Whitaker and 
D. Corri), 1811, 

He wrote music for some pantomimes at 
Sadler’s Wells ; amongst them ‘ Bang up,’ by 
0. Dibdin, jun., containing the favourite 
Clown’s song, ‘ Tippitywitchet,’ for Grimaldi. 
He was also author of The Juvenile Preceptor, 
or Entertaining Instructor, etc. w. H. h. 

REEVES, John Sims (6. Woolwich, Sept. 
26.1 igig. ^ Worthing, Oct. 25, 1900), tenor 
singer, son of a musician in the Royal Artillery, 
received his early musical instruction from his 
father, and at 14 obtained the post of organist 
at North Cray Church, Kent. 

Upon gaining his mature voice he determined 
on becoming a singer, and, after a year spent 
in studying for the medical profession, in 1839 
made his first appearance at the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Theatre as the Gipsy Boy in ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ and subsequently performed Dan- 
dini in * La Cenerentola,* and other baritone 
parts. The true quality of his voice, however, 
having asserted itself, he placed himself under 
J. W. Hobbs and T. Cooke, and in the seasons 
of 1841-42 and 1842-43 was a member of 
Macready’s company at Drury Lane, as one of 
the second tenors, performing such parts as 
the First Warrior in Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur,’ 
Ott-ocar in ‘ Der Freischutz,* and the like. He 
then went, to prosecute his studies, first to 
Paris under Bordogni, and subsequently to 
Milan under Mazzucato ; he appeared at La 
Scala as Edgardo in Donizetti’s ’ Lucia di 
Lammermoor ’ with marked success. Return- 
ing to England he appeared at Vincent 
Wallace’s benefit concert (Drury Lane, May 17, 
1847) and other concerts, and was engaged by 
Jullien for the stage of Druiy Lane, where he 
made his first appearance on Monday, Deo. 
6, 1847, as Edgar in * The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ and at once took position as an actor 
and singer of the first rank. A fortnight later 
he performed his first original part, Lyonnel 
in Balfe’s * Maid of Honour.’ Berlioz, who 
conducted the performance, engaged him for 
the performance of two parts of * La Damnation 
de Faust* at Drury Lane, Feb. 7, 1848. In 1848 
he was engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 

1 JfanHrfr* «/ the Rvyei ArttOerv Band, by H. Q Farmer (1004), 
p. 74 fl. He entered bb name tn % U^day book, however, aa 
bom OB Oot. 91. 
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came out as Carlo in Donizetti's ' Linda di 
Chamounix/ appearing also as Florestan in 

* Fidelio.’ His operatic career was more or 
less overshadowed by the great place he made 
for himself in oratorio; he sang the part of 
Faust when Gounod's opera was given for the 
first time in English, at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
and for a few performances he sang Braham’s 
old part of Sir Huon in * Oberon.* Captain 
Macheath, in * The Beggar's Opera,' was one of 
the last operatic parts in which he appeared. 

In the autumn of 1848 he was engaged at 
the Norwich Musical Festival, where he showed 
his ability as an oratorio singer by an extra- 
ordinarily fine deliveiy of ‘ The enemy said ’ in 
‘ Israel in Egypt.' On Nov. 24 following he 
made his first appearance at the Sacred Har- 
monic Society in Handel’s ‘ Messiah.' The 
rapid strides which he was then making towards 
perfection in oratorio were shown — ^to take a 
few instances only — by his performances in 

* Judas Maccabaeus' and ‘Samson,’ ‘Elijah,* 
‘ St. Paul ’ and ‘ Lobgesang,’ and ‘ Eli ’ and 

* Naaman ’ (both composed expressly for him). 
But his greatest triumph was achieved at the 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace in 1857, 
when, after singing in ‘Messiah’ and ‘Judas 
Maccabaeus ' with increased reputation, he gave 
‘ The enemy said ’ in ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ with 
such remarkable power, fire and volume of 
voice, breadth of style and evenness of vocali- 
sation, as completely electrified his hearers. 
He repeated this wonderful performance at 
several succeeding festivals, and in the Han- 
deUan repertory nothing was more striking than 
his delivery of ‘ Total Eclipse’ from ‘ Samson.’ 
He sang in Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ under 
Sterndale Bennett in 1862.^ His farewell con- 
cert took place at the Albert HaU on May 
11, 1891, but he sang afterwards at Covent 
Garden and at music halls. In the quarter of 
a century during which his voice was at its 
best, he sang with Jenny Lind, Clara Novello, 
Tietjens, Adelina Patti and Christine Nilsson, 
and held his own with them all. No one could 
with greater certainty find the exact tone to 
fit the most varied emotions. It was a com- 
prehensive talent indeed that could range at 
will from the levity of Captain Macheath’s 
songs to the poignant pathos of Handel’s 

* Deeper and deeper still,’ the emotional 
warmth of Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide ’ or the cycle 

* An die feme Geliebte.* 

Sims Reeves married, Nov. 2, 1850, Miss 
Emma Lucombe (d. Upper Norwood, June 10, 
1895), soprano singer, who had been a pupil 
of Mrs. Blane Hunt, and appeared at the Sacr^ 
Harmonic Society’s concert of June 19, 1839, 
and sang there and at other concerts until 1845, 
when she went to Italy. She returned in 1848, 
and appeared in opera as well as at concerts. 

Thfai ww tba fourth parfonnaaoa of tho work In London. Sm 
Hfb e/ SimulaU B$nmU, by bis aoa, p. 319, and AppMuHx A. 


She retired from public life and occupied herself 
as a teacher of singing, for which she had a 
deservedly high reputation. After her death 
in 1895 Beeves married his pupil, Miss Maud 
Rene, with whom he went on a successful 
concert tour in South Africa in 1896. His son 
Hebbbbt, after a careful education under his 
father and at Milan, made his successful d6but 
at one of Ganz's concerts (June 12, 1880), and 
met with considerable favour from the public, 
w. H. H. ; addns. s. H. p., etc, 

Bibi.. — 8imt ReevM, by ninuOf. (London, 1888.) 

REFORMATION SYMPHONY. THE, 
Mendelssohn’s symphony in D minor, op. 107, 
No. 36 of the posthumous works ; completeil 
in 1 830. Produced Berlin, Nov. 1 832, under his 
own direction ; Crystal Palace, Nov. 30, 1867. 

REFRAIN (Fr. refrain; Ger. Reimkehr), 
This word is used in music to denote what in 
poetry is called a ‘ burden,’ i.e. a short sentence 
or phrase which recurs in every verso or stanza. 
It was probably first employed in music in 
order to give roundness and unity to the 
melody, and was then transferred to the poetry 
which was written especially for music. Such 
collections as the ‘ I^chos du temps pa8s6 ’ give 
an abundance of examples in French music, 
where songs with refrains are most frequently 
to bo found. ‘ Lilliburlero * may be cited as 
one English instance out of many. Schubert’s 
four Refrain-Lioder were published as op. 95. 

M. 

REGAL, a small portable organ furnished 
in its earlier form with reed-pipes only. It was 
probably invented about the year 1460, when 
Henry Traxdorff of Nuremberg constructed an 
organ of which the sound ‘resembled that of 
the shawm.’ The reeds are of the ‘ beating * 
or clarinet type and not ‘ free ’ reeds of the 
harmonium type (see Reejd). The origin of 
the name has little, if anything, to do with 
royalty; in English orthography of the 16th 
century it is spelt Rigol or Regol, and this 
suggests that it is a contraction of the l^atin 
regula, and that the instniment was employed 
in the first instance to ‘ rule ’ or ‘ regulate ’ 
the chanting of the monks in choir (compare 
such derivatives from the Latin regula as the 
Old German Rigol and Regul, or the Italian 
rigola and regolo). Some, however, consider 
that the word is a contraction of rigabello, a 
name given to an instrument used in Italian 
churches before the introduction of the organ, 
but of which no particular information is forth- 
coming (of. Cheng or Shenq). 

Such was the popularity of the new instru- 
ments that, under the name regal, its reed 
pipes were soon added to the flue pipes of the 
large organs and became the first ‘ reed stop * 
of which we have any definite record. In the 
first part of the 16th century the instrument 
itself was enlarged by the addition of flue pipes ; 
for instance, Henry Vlll. possessed a single 
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regal having * one stoppe pipe of tinne, one 
Begall of tinne and a cimball ’ ; another regal 
had ‘ one stoppe of pipes of wood with a cim- 
ball of tinne and the Begall of papire.* The 
tin, the wood and the paper were of course for 
the body of the pipes ; the * cimball * was a sraall 

* mixture.’ A fine example of a large English 
regal bearing the initials I.L. (John Loose- 
more of Exeter) and the date 1650 is preserved 
at the castle, Blair Atholl ; it has five stops : 
Stopt Diapason, Principal, Twelfth, Fifteenth 
and Trumpet, the last the old regal stop 
(PLATE LXV. No. 3). Mace’s table organ, 
as described in his Musick'a Monument (1676), 
had a regal stop, which with the ‘Hoboy* 
stop, worked by a foot pedal, produced the 

* Voice Humaine.’ 

A specimen of the regal with reed pipes only, 
once the property of the late A. J. Hipkins, 
is in the collection of the R.G.M. ; its compass is 
4 octaves (short octave in bass), and the date 
1629. Towards the end of the 16th century 
George Voll of Nuremberg rendered the instru- 
ment yet more portable, for he made the bellows 
in the shape of a book, the keyboard and pipes 
being enclosed therein after performance : this 
form became known as the * Bible ’ or ‘ Book 
Regal,* and specimens are very rare and valu- 
able. There are at the present time (1926) 
three examples in England : one at the R.C.M. 
and lately the property of Mrs. Pagden and 
Miss Ferrari; another is in the possession of 
Mr. Spencer Portal at Bere Hill, Whitchurch, 
Hants; and the third is in the writer’s own 
collection (see Old English Instruments of 
Music, Methuen): they are all of late 17th 
century or early 18th century date (PLATE 
LXV, No. 1). 

The regal was not only employed in the 
churches but was in general use for entertain- 
ments and dramatic performances. In Ed- 
ward’s ‘ Damon and Pythias ’ (1665) there is a 
stage direction, ‘here the regales play a mourn- 
ing song ’ as Pythias is borne off to prison. In 
1562 at the feast of the Guild of Parish Clerks 
there was after dinner ‘ a goodlie playe of the 
children of Westminster with waits and regales 
and singinge ’ ; whilst in the mystery and 
morality plays it figures largely, being carefully 
distingui^ed in the accounts from the organ. 
In the 16th century William Tresorer held the 
court appointment of regal -maker at the 
annual salary of £10, and as late as 1684 we 
find Henry Purcell enjoying a similar office as 

* keeper, maker, repairer and tuner of the 
King’s Begalls, Virginals and Organs.’ In 
1696 it was divided between Dr. John Blow and 
Bernard (Father) Smith, ‘ and the longer liver 
to enjoy the whole place.’ In 1779 the tuner 
of tho regalls ‘ received £66 per annum, though 
it is commonly stated that Bernard Gates, who 
died in 1 773, was the last to hold this historic 
post. 


In the inventory of the musical mstruments 
belonging to King Henry VIII. we find double 
regals as well as single regals mentioned, and 
also combined instruments such as ’ an instru- 
ment with a single Virginal and a single Regal,* 
and another, * with a Double Virginal and a 
Double Regal.’ Many explanations have been 
given of the meaning of the words * single * and 
* double ’ in this particular association. Some 
would refer it to the number of bellows, but 
the virginal required no bellows at all, and the 
terms are as frequently applied to that and 
other keyboard stringed instruments. Dr. 
Rimbault (The Organ, 1870) considered that it 
referred in part to the rows or ranks of pipes, 
single regals having but one rank, double regals 
more than that number : but in the inventory 
above mentioned there are single regals with 
2, 3 and even 4 stops requiring 2, 3 or 4 ranks 
of pipes. Sir George Grove and A. J. Hipkins 
held that it referred wholly to the numl^r of 
keyboards, the single regal or virginal having 
one manual or keyboard, the double two key- 
boards ; but whilst it is true that a two- 
manual virginal or clavicymbal appears at the 
end of the 16th century, introduced for the first 
time by Hans Ruckers, there is no example on 
record at all of a two-manual regal : moreover, 
two of King Henry’s double regals had only 
2 stops, and what need of just 2 stops for a 
two-manual instrument ? 

Surely the terms ‘ single ’ and ‘ double ’ as 
used in tho 16th century relate to the compass 
of the instrument, whether regal or virginal ? 
Playford (Introduction to the Skill of Music, 
1661) states that notes ‘ below the gamut in the 
Basses [i.e. Bass G] are called double notes,’ 
and adds, ‘ I have therefore expressed them 
with double letters.’ A single regal or virginal 
therefore descended to single C (tenor C) or to 
G (Gamut), and a double regal or virginal an 
octave lower to double C or to double G. 
Specimens of instruments made in the first half 
of the 16th century having such a compass are 
still in existence. Moreover, we have an 
interesting confirmation of the writer’s view 
given us by Praetorius (1618), for he tells us 
that in England the fagotto (bassoon) descend- 
ing to single G (Gamut) was called the * single 
courtal,’ and that reaching double C the 
‘double courtal.’ 

In the 17th and later centuries, when two- 
manual organs and harpsichords were in 
common use, the terms single and double 
were then transferred to the number of key- 
boards. F. w. G. 

REGAN, Anna, soprano singer. (See 
SomMON,) 

REGENT’S BUGLE, see Bugle. 

REGER, Max (6. Brand, Bavaria, Mar. 19, 
1873 ; d, Leipzig, May 11, 1916), was the son 
of a teacher at Brand. A year after his birth 
the father was transferred to Weiden, where 
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Bubsequently the boy*B musical education was 
begun, first in piano-playing by his mother, 
and later by a young teacher, Adalbert 
Lindner. His rapid progress — ^from 1886-89 
he was organist at the Weiden Catholic church 
— ^led the parents to consult Hugo Biemann, 
then livmg at Sondershausen, and in 1890 
young Reger went to him as pupil, following 
him the next year to Wiesbaden and soon 
becoming a teacher in the same conservatoire 
as his master. His studies (which hitherto had 
been chiefly of pianoforte music from Beethoven 
to Liszt, while a hearing of ‘ Die Meistersinger * 
and ‘ Parsifal ’ at Ba 3 n«uth had made a lasting 
impression) were directed by Biemann to the 
works of Brahms and Bach, and his leaning 
towards strict and definite musical forms was 
thereby specially accentuated. In 1896 Reger 
performed his military service in Wiesbaden, 
in the course of which he suffered a serious ill- 
ness which occasioned his discharge. More- 
over, the mode of life there had obviously 
assumed a character which threatened to lead 
to spiritual and physical ruin. He was brought 
home by his sister and again received by his 
parents in Weiden, where he stayed from 1898- 
1901. Here his creative output experienced 
an enormous increase, especially of works for 
organ, chamber music and songs. In 1901, 
wishing to support himself by his work, he went 
to Munich, where he began to encounter serious 
strife with the whole of the German musical 
world. Having already renounced the influ- 
ence of Biemann, he now intended to wage war 
under the banner of ‘ progress,’ and was then 
attacked from every camp. The conquests 
which, however, he soon made among the 
public he owed chiefly to his pianoforte-playing, 
which attracted great attention on account of 
its extremely delicate musical qualities. 

Reger appeared before the public less as a 
soloist (and then as a rule with the piano works 
of Bach and Mozart) than as an accompanist 
or performer of chamber music. Thus, through 
his recitals, his songs and chamber music be- 
came more and more known, although at first 
they seemed abnormal and strange, and their 
great beauty was but gradually recognised. 
He found the most opposition amongst the 
critics, who attacked him with extreme obsti- 
nacy, and in many cases to the end of his life. 
Soon, however, more and more voices spoke in 
his behalf, and his concert tours brought him 
ever wider appreciation throughout Germany, 
as well as in Prague and Vienna. He could no 
longer be overlooked, as, owing largely to the sup- 
port of the great organist, Karl Strattbb (g.u.), 
he had now for long enjoyed the reputation 
which was due to him in his own domain, com- 
position for the organ. Reger swiftly paralleled 
for the orgmi the magnificent development which 
orchestral music had undergone in the 19th 
oentuiy. He was a Roman Catholic by up- 


bringing, but his great fantasias on Proteetant 
hymns, and on his deeply venerated B-A-C-H 
with their mighty closing fugues, and the great 
fantasia inspired by Dante’s /n/emo, together 
with the ‘ Variations on an Original Theme,* 
show that he had imbibed other traditions and 
created a prominent landmark in the develop- 
ment of organ music. 

Soon after his arrival in Munich, Reger 
married Elsa von Bagensky, whom he had first 
met in Wiesbaden. His i^ancial position wae 
by no means secured, though his compositions, 
after a long period of neglect by the publishers, 
again began to appear. Neither they nor the 
concerts, however, brought him much money 
at first, so that he was forced to take up teach- 
ing work, in the course of which he steadily 
laid stress on the old masters, on clear and sure 
moulding, and thorough command of tech- 
nique. He sharply reproved any laxities of 
harmony, his own theory of harmony being, as 
a result of Riemann’s teaching, strictly logical. 

With ever-increasing confidence Reger now 
took his place in the musical world, his keen 
sense of humour enabling him to overcome 
many difficulties, and the tone of the conclud- 
ing fugues which so frequently crown his work 
became increasingly sure. His sonata in C 
major for violin and piano, in which, as in some 
earlier work, he once more expresses his despaii 
and defiance, was the cause of renewed hostility, 
but it also attracted widespread attention. 
Some piano works of monumental structure, 
the ‘ Variations on a Theme from Bach,’ for 
two hands, then the beautiful * Variations on a 
Theme from Beethoven,* and the titanic 
* Passacaglia and Fugue * for four Hands on 
two pianos, and later the triumphant violin 
sonata in F sharp minor, already n>et with 
wide admiration. 

Musical circles awaited his first orchestral 
work with great eagerness. It was his opus 90, 
though it must be remembered that a large 
number of his youthful works, being unpub- 
lished, are not counted, and that in a majority 
of cases an opus number includes a whole series 
of works, often on a large scale. This, Reger’s 
first orchestral work, ‘ Sinfonietta,’ appeared in 
1906, when he was 33 years of age. He did not 
wish to begin with a big heroic symphony, and 
while in the accompaniment to a chorus, * The 
Song of the Glorious,* he had, like Strauss, 
made the greatest possible use of wind-instru- 
ments, in the * Sinfonietta ’ he employed a 
smaller orchestra with but one trombone. But 
he wove a wonderful texture of music with all 
the voices, determined to get the maximum of 
sound and melody, so that the result had 
nothing at all in common with modem * orches- 
tral effects.* Reger held two appointments in 
Munich — the Akademie derTonkun8t( Academy 
of Music) had appointed him its teacher in 
composition, theory and organ, and pupils 
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TAine streaming to him ; the Porges Choral 
Society entrusted him with the direction of its 
concerts. But in neither of these posts could 
he find a satisfactory permanent occupation. 
He was still the object of too much jealousy and 
hostility, and he never in his life acquired the 
ability to face the world with the cool ^plomacy 
which is necessary in posts of the kind. 

In 1907 he was appointed Musical Director 
at the University of Leipzig, but soon relin- 
quished the post, finding the duties connected 
with it uncongenial. But the teaching post at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, which he undertook 
at the same time, he retained to the end of his 
life. Even on the day of his death he gave in- 
struction at this institution. Strangely enough, 
he composed no organ music during the Leipzig 
period, but several choral pieces, partly with 
and partly without orchestral accompaniment. 
Amongst them were ‘ Die Nonnen ’ (The Nuns), 

‘ Der romische Triumphgesang * (Roman 
Hymn of Triumph), ‘ Dio Weihe der Nacht * 
(Sacredness of Night), his wonderful motets, 
written for the Thomaner-Chor, and the pro- 
digious ‘ Psalm 100 * for choir and orchestra, 
with its gigantic concluding fugue. For 
orchestra alone he had already written in 
Munich, besides * Sinfonietta,’ the light but 
thoughtful ‘ Serenade,* and the majestic and 
humorous ‘ Variations on a Theme from Hiller’; 
to these he added in Leipzig the violin concerto 
and piano concerto, with the ‘ Symphonic 
Prologue to a Tragedy,’ the deepest and most 
powerful of his orchestral compositions, and 
the ‘ Comedy Overture,’ short and sprightly, 
like a filigree. He resumed the composition of 
chamber music, piano-pieces and ballads. At 
Munich Reger had already begun to compose, 
besides his larger and more difficult works, 
small pieces which were less likely to prove a 
strain on performers and audiences. He con- 
tinued the long series of ‘ Schlichte Weisen,* 
sonatinas, and the piano-pieces ‘ Aus meinem 
Tagebuch ’ (From my Diary). Some of the 
* Schlichte Weisen ’ soon found their way 
abroad and made a name for Reger with the 
wider public. At this time, too, he turned 
to a form of music which he had cultivated in 
Weiden, and wrote a number of notable sonatas 
for the violin alone — a type of composition 
which had not been successfully attempted 
since Bach. 

In 1911 Reger was invited by the aged Duke 
George to be director of the court orchestra 
at Meiningen. He was faced with the task of 
reviving the fame of the Meiningen orchestra, 
which it had owed chiefly to Hans von Billow 
and Fritz Steinbach. In the preceding years 
Reger had achieved great results as a con- 
ductor in various cities, both with his own 
works and those of other composers, above 
all through the subtlety of his interpretation 
and his ability to establish in the orchestra 


complete understanding of his own musical feel- 
ing. In Meiningen he was now able further to 
develop his method of direction, by constant 
work with an absolutely first-rate orchestra. He 
also engaged in minute study which consider- 
ably u^uenced his own orchestral composi- 
tions. He continually strove to attain greater 
* transparency.’ His ideal for orchestral music 
became in an ever-increasing degree the perfect 
clearness of Mozart. But he did not scorn to 
attempt also the modem sound-experiments 
of a l^bussy. He composed in Meiningen a 
series of orchestral works which record the 
various phases of his work — ‘ Das Konzert im 
alien Stil * (Concerto in the old style), the 
‘ Roman tische Suite,’ * Bocklin Suite,’ the 
‘ Ballet Suite,’ and later ‘ Variations on a 
Theme from Mozart.’ In these works he 
betook himself for a time to the field of descrip- 
tive ‘ programme * music, in order to test 
in every way the resources of the orchestra. 
Reger’s concert tours with the Meiningen 
orchestra became triumphal progresses. He 
now cultivated the greatest simplicity as a 
conductor, the main effects being achieved 
by elaboration in the rehearsals, and the per- 
formances made a profound impression. It 
was always the music, and the music alone, 
that the conductor threw into relief, and not 
himself or the artistry of his orchestra. The 
result was that works often heard before now 
appeared as a new revelation. 

Roger’s activities at Meiningen came to an 
end after only two years. The death of Duke 
George brought to a close this brilliant epoch 
in the artistic life of the city. Reger went to 
reside at the university town of Jena, where, 
far from the madding crowd of the great 
cities, and yet in a centre of intellectual 
stimulus, he wished to devote liimsolf to com- 
position, enjoying the society of gifted men, 
as he had earlier done at Leipzig. He wished 
to give only occasional concerts in the large 
musical centres. In Jena he wrote a whole 
series of works, including chamber music, 
pieces for choir and orchestra, for the piano 
and for the organ, hymns and unaccompanied 
choral songs. Insides ‘ Kinderlieder * and other 
songs with piano accompaniment. The com- 
poser was turning over in his mind plans for a 
great oratorio and for a symphony. What he 
had already accomplished he conceived only 
as a preparation for the great works he had 
planned. Before he could attempt these he 
was cut off suddenly in 1916 at the age of 43. 
He succumbed to a heart attack in his bed at 
Leipzig, whither he used to travel every week 
to teach at the Conservatoire. 

His life had been laborious and full of strife, 
but in his later years full of success also. The 
outward honours which fell to him — ^he was 
Generalmusikdirektor, Hofrat, Professor and 
Honorary Doctor of two universities — ^had but 
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little charm for him. That his works, owing 
as they did so little to outward sensation and 
so much to inward concentration, brought him 
comparatively wide recognition in his own 
lifetime, no doubt meant far more to him. To 
him, his life was an uninterrupted period of 
study and labour, and the only merit he saw 
in his successes was that due to unremitting 
toil. To the great masters of the past he 
looked up with the deepest veneration. 
Whether he would ever be counted of their 
number, he left calmly to the test of time. He 
loved his native country as a matter of course, 
and declined the most attractive offers of 
permanent posts abroad. Concert tours in 
Holland and Russia brought him great success, 
but failed to induce him to undertake such 
journeys frequently or for extended periods. 
He visited England in 1909, and took part in 
chamber concerts in London, which introduced 
many of his works of the kind to a public which 
had previously known him chiefly through his 
organ music played by Walter Parratt and 
other English organists. To everybody who 
was not hostile to him, he was kind and 
affectionate, while with {jersons of rank or in- 
fluence he was open and unconstrained. A 
human side to his nature was a strong, pithy 
sense of humour, with regard to which a large 
number of anecdotes were current in Germany. 
Bveryiihing which was not perfectly honest 
and straightforward was repugnant to him. 
Reverence for all things divine was one of his 
chief characteristics, and shines forth clearly 
in his music. If this trait in his music could 
help to awaken an echo in the whole world, he 
would have attained the greatest and most 
beautiful of all human purposes. 

K. H. (transl. Cecil Lewis). 

F Sonata No 1 for vln. and PF., in D min. 

2. Triu for FF., vln and via., B min. 

3. Sonata No. 2 for vln. and PF., In D. 

4. Six SonKs. 

5. Sonata No, 1 for v’cl. and PF., in F min. 

6. Sonea for 4 voicoB ■with PF. 

7. Three Organ pieces. 

8. Five Bongfl. 

9. ‘ Walter Kaprlcen ' (PF. pieces for 4 hands). 

10. ' Deutsche Tanze ' (PF. pieces for 4 hands). 

1 1. Seven Waltzes for PF. solo 

12. Five Songn. 

13. * Loae BUltter,* PF. solo. 

14. Five Duets for soprano and alto, with FF. 

15. Ten Songa. 

1ft. Suite in E min., for organ. 

17. * Aus der Jugcndzelt,’ twenty pieces for PF. solo. 

18. * Improvieatluu.’ PF. solo. 

19. Two Sacred Songs, with organ. 

20. Five Humoresken for PF. solo 

1 Hymn, * An der tieBang,’ male chorus and oroh. 

I Pianoforte Quintet,! c min. (MS.) 

22. Six Waltzes for FF. (4 hands). 

28. Four Songs, with vln. and FF. 

24. Six Pieces for PF. solo. 

25. Aquorellen for PF. solo 

2ft. Seven FaiitaslestOoke for PF. solo. 

27. Fantasle for organ on * Kin' festo Burg.' 

28. Sonata No 2 for FF. and v’cl . in O min. 

29. Fantasle and Fugue, C mlu , for organ. 

80. Fantasle for organ on ' Freu’ dich sehr, o melne Seels.' 

81. Six Songs. 

32. Seven Charaoterlstic Pieces for PF. solo. 

33. Sonata for Organ, F sbar]) min. 

84. ' Places plttoresques ' for PF. (4 hands). 

88. Six Songs. 

86. ' Bunie Bl&tter,’ nine small pieces for FF. solo 

87. Five Songs. 


1 JUmnann ; other authorities give quartet. 


Op. 

( Two volumes of Folk-songs for male chorus (a 8-4). 

Two volumes of Folk-songs for mixed chorus (a 6-8). 

Sacred Oerman Folk-songs (o 7-12). 

Seven Choruses for male voices. 

39. Three Slx-iiart Choruses for mixed voices. 

( 1. Fantasle on ' Wie schon leuc/iz i uns der Horgenstem.’ 

40.-1 11. Ditto on ' Straf micb nicht in deinem Zorn ’ (both fox 
I organ). 

41. Sonata No. 3 in A for vln. and PF 

42. Four Sonatas for vln. alone in D min , A, B min. and Q min, 

43. Eight Songs. 

44. Ten Pieces for PF. 

46. Six Intermezzi for PF. 

46 Phantasle and Fugue on B A C H for organ. 

47. Six Trios for organ. 

48. Seven Songs. 

49 Two Sonatas for clar and PF (A flat ma]. and F sharp min. i. 
80. Two Romances in G and D, vln. and orch. 

61, Twelve Songs. 

f Organ Fantasle on ‘ Alle Menschen mOssen sterben. 

52 -{ Ditto. * Wachet auf, ruft uns die Btlaune.' 

( Ditto. * Halleluja, Gott zu loben.' 

53. Seven ' Sllhouetten ’ for PF. 

64. Two String Quartets in O min. and A. 

65. Fifteou Songs 

Sft. Five easy Preludes and Fugues for organ. 

57 Symphonic Fantasle and Fugue for organ. 

68 Six Burleaken for PF (4 hands). 

69. Twelve Fleues for organ. 

60. Sonata for organ in D min. 

f ‘ Palmsoniitagmorgen ’ (6 voices a eappella). 

61 -I'Der evangeltsche Kirchenrhor’ (for 4 voices), forty Easy 
I Compositions for church performance. 

62. Sixteen Bongs. 

63 Twelve Monologues for the organ. 

64. Quintet in C min., PF. and strings. 

66 Twelve Pieces for organ. 

66. Twelve Songs. 

67. Fifty-three Easy ' ( 'horal Vorspiele,' 

68 Six Sungs 

69. Ten Organ lleces. 

70. Seventeen Songs 

71. ‘ Gesang der VerklArtcn ' (for 6-voieed oholr and orch.) 

72. Sonata No 4 for PF. and vln., C maj. 

73 V.ariation8 and Fugue on an original theme for organ. 

74. String Quartet No 3 In D min. 

76. Eighteen Songs 

76. Fifteen * Srhllchte Wdsen ' for PF. and voice. 

M ( <o) Serenade in D for flute, vln and via. 

I (6) Trio in A min for vln., via and v’tl. 

78. Sonata No. 3 foi v'cl and PF , In F. 

79. Fourteen volumes of Pieces fur PF , for organ, for PF- and 
vln . for PF and v’cl , and songs 


I. Five Easy Preludes and Fugues, Bach s Two-part Inventlone 
arranged as organ trios (with K. Btrauhe) and Twelve 
Pieces for o»an. 

1. Variations and Fugue on a theme of J S Bach, for PF. eolo, 
i. Twelve small pieces fur PF. solo, * Aus meluem Tagebuche.' 

1 Songs for male chorus. 

I. Sonata No. 5 for PF and vln , In P sharp min. 

1. Four Preludes for the organ. 

I. Variations and Fugue on a theme by Beethoven for two PF8. 
f. Two Compositions for vln and Pi' 
i Four Songs 

1. Two Sonatas (R min. and D) for PF solo. 

). Sinfonletta for orch 
L. Seven Bonata.s for vln alone 
1. Suite In G min for organ. 

1. Two Suites for PF. and vln., F mai. (in old style). 

1. Six Pieces for PF. 

) Serenade. G niaj , orch 

1. Introduction, Faasacaglia and Fugue, two PFs. 

(, Four Songs. 

) Five Songs. 

1. Six Preludes and Fugues for PF. 

). Variations on a theme of J. A. Hiller, orch. 

1. Vln. Concerto, A maj, 

I Trio, PP., vln. and v’cl. 

, ( (a) Suite for FF. and vln.. A min. 

’ I (5) Two Sonatinas, vln. and PF. 

1. Six Songs. 

) Sacred Songs, witli organ. 

} Psalm 100, choir, orch. and organ, 
r. Sonata No. 3, clar. and PF., B flat moj. 

3. Symphonic Prologue tu a Tragedy. 

). String Quartet No. 4, E flat. 

). Sacred Songs, with organ. 

I j («) Duets, soprano and aito, with PF. 

I (6) and (c) Choruses for women’s voloes. 

2. • Die Nonne,’ choriu and orch, 

2. PF. Quartet, D min. 

1 Concerto, PF. and orch., F min. 

). ’ Episodes,' PP. 

2 Sonata No. 4, v’cl., A min. 

r. Preludes and Fugues, vln. alone. 

3 Sextet for strings. F maj. 

2. * Die Weihe der Nacht.’ alto solo, male chorus and orob. 

». Comedy Overture, orch. 

1. String Quartet No. 6, F sharp min. 

2. Sonata No. ft. PF. and vin. 

8. tJoncerto in the olden style. 

1. ' An die Hofluung,’ alto solo and orch. 

5. Bomantic Suite, orch. 

S. * Romischer Triumphgesang,' male chorus and orch 
7. Introduction, Passacaglla and Fugue, organ. 

R. Four Tone-poems after Bftolclln, orch. 

9. Nine Pieces for organ. 

9. Ballet-suite, oroh. 

1. Preludes and Fugues, vln. alone ; Duos.Canoim and Fugues for 
vlns.; Three Suites, v’cl. alone. Thiee Suites, via. alone, 

3. Variations on a theme of Mozart, orch 
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Op. 

138. PF. Quartet, A min. 

'84. Variations on a theme of Telemann, for PF. 

136. Choral Preludes and Fantasia and Fugue in D min. for organ. 

136. ‘ Hymn der Liebe,’ baritone solo and orch. 

137. Twelve Sacred Songs. 

138. Eight Sacred SoMS for mixed choir. 

139 Sonata No. 7, and vln., C min. 

1 40. ‘ Vaieriandlscbe,’ Overture, orch. 

141. (a) Serenade, string trio, Q min. ; (6) string trio, D min 
149. Five Nursery Bhyraes for soprano. 

148. Twelve Pieces for PF. 

144. * Requiem ' and ' Der Elnsiedler,' aongs for mixed chorus and 
orch. 

146. Seven Pieces for, organ. (Reger's last composition > 

14G. Quintet, clar. and strings, A maj. 

147. Andante and Rondo Capticcioso, vln. and orch., nnSnlshed. 
Without opua numbers are : — 

Four ^ Heitere Lieder.’ 

Four Sacred Songs. 

Plano Transcriptions of songs by Hugo Wolf, Jensen, Brahma 
and Richard Strauss. 

Piano Transcription (4 hands) of Bach's Orchestral Snltes and 
Brandenburg Concertos , Wolf's ‘ Penthesllea ' and 
‘ Iti^an Serenade,’ etc. 

Cantatas, * O wle sellg * for mixed choir and congregation, with 
accompaniment of strings and organ ; for Oood Friday, 

• O Haupt voll Blut und Wundeu,' for alto and tenor (or 
eqprano) soli, mixed choir, vln solo, oboe solo and oi^an ; 

* Von lliramel hoch ' ; ‘ Meinen Jeaum Christ nicht.' 

For male chorus ; — 

Nine Volkslleder. 

Five Volkslleder 
Twelve Ma<lrigala. 

For mixed choir : — 

Eight Volkslleder. 

Six Volkslleder 

Twelve Uerman Sacred Songs (in three books). 

* Komm, heiliger Ueist.’ 

‘ Ks flel eln Than,’ ft)r 6-part choir. 

' Voin Hiuimel hoch,' for 4-part chorus, two solo vine., choir 
and congregation, wlili organ or harmonium. 

For organ — ScnuJe des Triospiels (arrangements of Bach's 
2-part Inventions, vith K. Straube) 

Variations on ‘ Hell unser’m Konig, Hell,* and ' Hell dir 
im Siegerkraius ‘ 

Prelude and Fugue. (1 sharp min. 

Romanze (also fur harmonium). 

Bongs with organ nr iilano. 

Acrangeinents of tlfteen of Bach's clavier works for organ. 
Arrangeraonts of songs lor harmonium 
Prelude and Fugue, vln. alone. 

PF. and vln — Petite Caprice, Romanze (G maJ.) and 
Wlegonllcd 

For PF and v’cl. : — Caprice. 

For voice and I’F, . — Sixteen Songs. 

PF. solo — Perpetuuin mobile, Elegle, Uumoreake, Romanze, 
Moment musical, Schcrzlno, Alhumblatt, FrObllngsUed, 
M41odie. two Humoresken, NachtstUck. 

Canons in all mai and mlu. keys— Book 1. In two parts, 
Bonk It in tliroe parts. 

Four special studies tor left hand alone : — Scherzo, Humoreske, 
Romance and Prelude and Fugue. 

Five PF. studies (arrangements of Chopin’s works). 
Reglments-Marsch der ehemaligeti Uannoverschen Armee 
(arrangeiueut) 

Literary work —BfUrdffe zur Modttlatiorulehn (Contribution to 
the Rulee of Modulation). 
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REGGIO, Pietro (6. Genoa, first quarter 
of 17th cent.; d. London, July 23, 1685^), 
was private musician (lutenist and singer) 
Queen Christina of Sweden after her abdica- 
tion. After her final departure from Rome, 
Reggio came to England and settled at Oxford, 
where, in 1677, he published A Treatise to siryg 
well any Song whatsoever. Evelyn heard him 
sing in Sept. 1680 and July 1684, and says 
that he had set some of Abraham Cowley’s 
poems to music. In 1680 he issued a book of 
oongs dedicated to the king, and containing 
the earliest setting of ‘ Arise, ye subterranean 


winds,* from Shadwell’s * Tempest,* afterwards 
set by Purcell. (See Sammelbande of the Int. 
Mus. Ges. V. 663.) Seven Italian songs are in 
the British Museum in MS., two duete in tha 
Pitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and a three- 
part motet at Ch. Ch., Oxford. Reggio was 
buried in St. Giles’s in the Fields. M. 

REGINO (d. Treves, 915), abbot of the 
Benedictine Monastery of Prum, Eiffel, 

892, and of St. Maxi min at Treves, c. 899. He 
wrote a treatise, De harmonica institutione; also 
Tonarius sive octo toni cum suis differentiis. 
(For republications see Q.-L. ; biogr. in Fitis.) 

REGIS, Jean, a Flemish musician of the 
latter part of the 15th century, usually reckoned 
along with Busnois, Caron, Obrecht and 
Okeghem as belonging to the transitional school 
of composers between Dufay and Binchois on 
the one hand, and Josquin des Pr^s on the 
other. Tinctoris mentions him with special 
distinction. Ho was for a time master of the 
choir-boys in Antwerp Cathedral, and is also 
supposed to have been in personal relation with 
Dufay. Though he does not appear, like 
Dufay, to have ever been a member of the 
Papal Choir, two of his masses wore copied into 
the great choir-books of the Sistine Chapel, 
which are so far interesting as showing the 
curious custom of the time in combining dif- 
ferent liturgical texts. Thus in one of them, 
while the two upper voices sing the usual words 
of the Mass, the tenor sings the ‘ Ecce ancilla 
Domini ’ and the bass ‘ Ne timeas Maria,* 
which would seem to show that this Mass was 
specially composed for the festival of the 
Annunciation. In the other the alto and 
tenor sing ‘ Dum sacrum mysterium cemeret 
Joannes,’ which would imply the work to be 
intended for the festival of St. John the 
Evangelist. Regis is also the author of a Mass, 
* L'omme arme,’ in the archives of Cambrai, 
and of a few other pieces in the collections of 
Petrucci. The setting of a popular song, * S’il 
vous plaisait,’ o 4, transcribed by Kiesewetter 
in his Schicksale und Beschaffenheit des wdt 
lichen Oesanges, serves to show the skill of Regis 
as a contrapuntal harmonist of the time in a 
very favourable light. j. r. m. 

REGISTER, (1) of an organ. Literally a 
set of pipes as recorded or described by the 
name written on the draw-stop ; hence, in 
general, an organ-stop. The word ‘ register * 
is, however, not quite synonymous with ‘ stop,* 
for we do not say ‘ pull out, or put in, a register,* 
but ‘ a stop,* although we can say indifferently 
‘ a large number of registers ’ or * of stops.* 
The word is also used as a verb ; for example, 
the expression ‘ skill in registering * or ‘ registra- 
tion * means skill in selecting various combina- 
tions of stops for use. The word ‘ stop * is, 
however, never used as a verb in this sense. 
(See Organ ; Obgan-Playing ; Registration.) 

j. s. 


Hawkini. 
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(2) Of the voice ; a classification of parts of 
the voice according to method of production, 
as *head register,’ ‘chest register.* (See Sing* 
ING, pp. 768, 769.) 

(3) The term is also used, though not very 
satisfactorily, of parts of the scale according 
with the general pitch of voices, c.a. ‘soprano 
register,* ‘tenor register.’ 

REGISTRATION. The art of combining 
and contrasting the tones produced from the 
several stops (registers) of the organ. 

There is no doubt whatever that as soon as 
organs contained any considerable number of 
stops or registers, the practice of contrasting, 
combining and blending them became recog- 
nised as one of the most valuable elements in 
the organist’s art. The specifications of the 
Italian organs of the 16th and 17th centuries 
show us that very little could have been done 
on them in the direction of tone-colour, and 
the works of Frescobaldi (1583-1643), organist 
of St. Peter’s, Rome, bear out this assumption. 
They are for the most part vivacious toccatas 
and slow canzoni which would be played on 
the flue-work of one manual for a whole move- 
ment, possibly followed by a movement on the 
other manual. There is ample evidence that 
in both France and Germany, for nearly a 
century before Bach’s time, the effective use 
of the stops was regarded as something both 
of an art and a science. Before Buxtehude’s 
time, the pedal was being used in an extra- 
ordinarily free way for the ‘giving-out’ of the 
melody and also for 2-part work (double pedal). 
The latter, when used for a chorale prelude, as 
in the partita, 'Jesus Christus unser Heiland,* 
of Tunder (1614-67), who preceded Buxtehude 
at Llibeck, always indicates the use of 8-foot 
stops on the pedal. 

The Llibeck organ in Buxtehude’s time was 
a magnificent instrument with 3 manuals and 
a pedal-organ, which contained 2 stops of 32 
ft., 2 of 16 ft., an 8-ft., 2 of 4 ft., a Decemhass, 
2 mixtures and 4 reeds ; and although there arc 
no details of his registration, there is every 
reason to believe that Bach’s method was 
founded to a large extent on Buxtehude’s. 
At any rate, the rapid changes of manuals 
in Bach’s music are in the same style as 
Buxtehude’s. Bach always kept his mind very 
alert with regard to French music ; for Paris had 
a school of organists whose art was by no means 
immature ; and their organs were well supplied 
with varied stops. Couperin’s organ at St. 
Gervais, Paris, still exists. It has five manuals 
(2 short ones) and a pedal-organ. Its best 
stops are the Cromhome (clarinet) , the Bassoon- 
hautbois, the Cornet (a soft 8-ft. with delicious 
mixtures on the r6cit.), the Flute and the 
Trumpet on the echo. The Viole, referred to 
so frequently in Couperin’s music, is now 
missing. Records of the music of the period 
show that the practice of ‘echoing’ was a 


frequent device. A ‘Qui tollis’ by Nicolas 
Gigault (6. circa 1646) exists, in which an 
elaborately figured melody is given to an 8-ft. 
trumpet on the pedals, accompanied by 4-part 
counterpoint on the Plein Jeu. Nicolas de 
Grigny (c. 1671-1703), organist of Rheims 
cathedral (one of the composers whose works 
the young Bach copied out for study), in his 
‘Livre d’orgue’ (published 1701), marked 
many passages for Trompette or Cromorne *en 
taiUe' in the bass, with the Tierce or Comet in 
the right hand. We notice at once that this 
was a combination very similar to that fre- 
quently used by Bach. In his specification 
for the restoration of the organ at Mlihlhausen, 
Bach particularly wished a Tierce added to the 
Quint, so as to make a beautiful Sesquialtera, 
which ‘will be useful for tlie execution of all 
kinds of inventions.* ^ He asked for extra 
wind-pressure in order to make the new 32 
Untersatz (Sub-bass) speak properly. This 
stop, he says, must have a special wind-chest. 
The Bombarde is to be given a rounder tone. 
He replaces the Tnimpet on the great-organ by 
a 16-foot Fagotto of delicate scale, again ‘to 
serve for all kinds of new inventions, as well as 
pour la muaique' (in French ; i.e. for playing the 
basso continuo with the orchestra). He re- 
places the Gemshorn with an 8-foot Viol di 
Gamba, a favourite stop with him, and he asks 
for the tremulant stop to be made regular in 
its vibration. 

Authentic details of Bach’s own registration 
are sparse, but those that exist are very signifi- 
cant. They point to a highly original method 
of tone-colouring, one scarcely known to us at 
the present day. From his pupil Walther’s 
copy, brought away from Bach’s opening 
recital on the restored organ at Muhlhausen, it 
is easy to reconstruct Bach’s registration of the 
Choral-prelude ‘Ein’ feste Burg* (Peters VI., 
No. 22). The piece is wholly in the spirit of 
the virtuoso which Bach undoubtedly was. He 
opened with the left hand on a combination 
including a delicate 16-foot Fagotto ; the right 
hand entered in bar 3 (or 4) on another manual 
with a combination which included the Sesqui- 
altera. Bars 20 to 24 were played with both 
hands on the 2nd manual with soft pedal stops 
(including the new 32-ft. Sub-bass) . He would 
go back to the duet arrangement in bar 24, 
letting the pedal proclaim the chorale In the 
bass. At bar 35 , he would go to the 3rd manual, 
the right hand returning to the first for the 
chorale in bar 41 ; and the full Great would be 
used for both hands from bar 48 to the end. 
It is a most stimulating thing to play through 
this wonderful piece with the Mtihlhausen 
specification on the organ-desk. The set of 
chorale-preludes published by Schiibler afford 
other significant examples. The two, ‘Kommst 
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ifu nun, Jesu’ (Peters VII. p. 16) and ‘ Wer nur 
den lieben Gott la.sst walten ’ (Peters VII. p. 76) 
are both marked ‘Ped. 4 Fuss,’ doubtless a 
4-foot pedal-reed, probably Schalmei. The ‘Wo 
soil ich fliehen hin’ (Peters VII. p. 84) is marked 
1 ‘ Clav. 8 Fuss ; 2 Clav. 16 Fuss ’ ; and ‘ Ped. 
4 Fuss.’ The 3 canonic preludes in the Little 
Organ Book are marked as follows: ‘Gottes 
Sohn ist kommen’ (canon at 8ve) for 2 manuals 
and pedals. R.H. ‘Principal 8 F., Ped. Tromp. 
8 F.’ The Christmas Hymn, ‘In dulci jubilo’ 
(canon 4 in 2 at 8ve) has an 8-foot reed indi- 
cated for the pedals; but if the pedal-board 
does not rise to the high F-sharp, then a 4-foot 
reed must be used and the part played an 
octave lower. For ' O Lamm Gottes un- 
schuldig’ (canon at 5th) the pedal is also 
marked 8-foot reed, and the remarkable phras- 
ing is Bach’s own marking. The rapid changes 
of manual w'hich Bach marked in the dorian 
toccata and in the chorale prelude ‘ Christ lag 
in Todesbanden,’ etc., were the continuation 
of an old tradition. Such contrasts occur 
frequently in Buxtehude’s works and were 
even more elaborate with the early French 
organists. 

The most important record of Bach’s regis- 
tration is to be found in the organ concerto in 
D minor composed by his eldest son, Wilhelm 
Friedemann. This work exists in a copy 
actually made by his father, who also added 
the directions for the stops. There we find the 
organ used in a most surprising way. The first 
movement, which starts in a low register, is 
marked R.H. on Oberwerk, Octava 4 F. L.H. on 
Brustpositif Octava 4 F. and Pedal Principal 8 F. 
At bar 21, the Sul)-bass 32 F. is added to the 
pedal, and an 8 ft. Principal to the Oberwerk. 
The Grave movement (and apparently the 
fugue) is marked Plena ; the Largo is directed 
to be played with the spiccato touch and the 
series of effective manual changes is most 
artistically arranged in the finale. 

The term Organa plena which occurs at the 
head of some of Bach’s work and in the course 
of others, is used in two senses. At the head of 
a work, it merely indicates that the piece is 
laid out for an organ of 3 manuals and a pedal 
of full compass. In the course of a piece, it 
means the same as the French term PUiunJeu, 
a combination of all the great and pedal flues, 
mutation stops and mixtures, with 16 and 32-ft. 
reeds (no. 8 or 4) on the pedals only. 

After Bach’s time, organ-playing declined; 
little progress was made and instruments were 
neglected. The works of Merkel and Rhein- 
berger as regards registration were affected 
by their own meagre instruments. Only 
Mendelssohn sought to revive the true Bach 
.spirit; but little progress in registration was 
made with Reqer. The organ works of Liszt, 
so full of colour, were little known; but the 
coming of KarghElbrt covered all the lost 


ground and more. No one, perhaps, has done 
more to elevate the art of organ-registration, 
which is surely quite as important to organ 
music as is the art of instrumentation to 
orchestral work. 

It is time to come to the work of the English 
organists. Even so late as the 17th century, 
the chief English organs were small 2-manual 
instruments without compound, flute or reed 
stops. After the Restoration, the advent of 
these stops and the addition of an ‘Echo’ 
organ in the work of Bernhard Schmidt created 
a stir ; but it was not until Renatus Harris’s 
4-manual organ in Salisbury cathedral was built 
(in 1710) that we find any wide range of tone. 
Even so, no very great advantage could be 
taken of it, so long as there was no pedal organ. 
It is not until 1790 that we find the first 
pedal organ installed at St. James, Clerkenwell 
(by G. P. England) . Even then it had no pipes 
of its own, but merely drew down the manual 
notes. When proper pipes for an octave of 
pedals were installed, progress was hampered 
by the use of a GGG compass. But the Eng- 
lish organs could never be seriously regarded as 
solo instruments, until about 1834, when Hill 
introduced a 2-octave CC pedal-board in the 
York Minster organ. 

Amongst the chief English players of the last 
century were the two Wesleys, W. T. Best 
and Walter Parratt. Of these. Best did the 
most for the advance of registration. His 
numberless arrangements afford an accurate 
knowledge of his system on the St. George’s 
Hall organ at Liverpool. E. H. Lemare 
carried on Best’s custom of transcribing orches- 
tral works. By transferring W agner’s music to 
the organ, he discovered many new combina- 
tions and invented a new style of organ treat- 
ment, which had far-reaching results when 
absorbed into the American cinema playing. 
The English organists, on the whole, still suffer 
from the fact that the pedal organ did not 
arrive here until the harmonic period had set 
in; in consequence they have never regarded 
the pedals exactly as a separate manual. On 
the other hand, their pedal-boards have always 
been the most practical in form. The exhibi- 
tion of French organs in London in 1856 
awakened English interest in the beauty of 
harmonic flutes, gambas and reeds on different 
pressures, and English organ-builders soon 
rivalled the Continental builders in the beauty 
of their instruments. The English pedal organ 
still remains behind in completeness of registers, 
but such specifications as those at Liverpool 
Cathedral and Albert Hall, London (both 
1924; the first by Willis, the second by 
Harrison) are significant as harbingers of a 
new state of things. The English treatment of 
the four manuals, too, having its roots in 
accompanimental methods, has not reached 
that true democratising of the manuals which is 
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the chief feature in the playing of the finest 
French and American recitalists.^ 

Progress in organ>registration can only be 
brought about by collaboration between players 
and artist-builders. The reason that France 
was for a long period in the forefront, was due 
to the long collaboration between the builder 
CAVAiLiihCoLL and the organists, Winon and 
Guilmant. The latter was to the modem 
harmonic school what Bach was to the contrsi* 
puntal. Joseph Bonnet carried his master’s 
ideas still further, especially as regards poetic 
treatment of the pedal ; and Marcel Dupr^^’s 
application of the full resources of the technique 
of modem composition to his wonderful ex- 
temporary playing seems to have almost 
exhausted the possibilities of the French 
organ. 

The modifying conditions are too numerous 
to enable one to lay down any hard and fast 
rules regarding the application of tone-colours ; 
but a rather more scientific treatment of the 
subject would make for progress. The art of 
registration does not depend entirely on the 
number of stops at the player’s command ; for 
often a real artist will secure very fine results 
from quite a small instrument. Regard should 
be paid to the various classes of organ-tone: 
diapason, flute, gedackt, gamba, organ reed- 
tone, whose qualities and properties must be 
thoroughly understood before blending, shad- 
ing and balancing can be obtained. The 
gedackt and flute classes are pleasing to the 
ear in themselves, and will blend easily with 
other classes; but diapason-tone is always 
better when pure. Gamba-tone has had a 
stigma placed on it during the last half-century ; 
but in its more delicate forms it is not wearing 
to the ear ; and Bach was extremely fond of it. 
There are many colours which are variations 
of the main classes, such as dulciana, dolcan, 
dolce, horn-diapasons, etc. (all diapason 
family) ; grossfldte, clarabella, hohlflote, wald- 
flute, philomena, flauto d’ amore (all flute 
family) ; bourdon, doppelflote, lieblich gedaeht, 
quintaten, etc., all of which make shading, 
colouring and mixing easier. (See Organ: 
Vocabulary of Stops.) On small instruments 
much can be done by pla 3 dng an octave (or 
two) higher on 16-ft. stops, or an 8ve (or two) 
lower on 4-ft. (or 2-ft.), and by the frequent 
use, when possible, of a pedal 8-ft. to take the 
lowest part of manual work. The large and 
ovOT-growing families of orchestral flutes, 
strings, reeds and brass, and even percussion 
stops, are used chiefly along the lines of 
orchestration. 

With regard to the handling of the tone- 
colouring, a curious anomaly is that the stops 
in French instruments are arranged in the least 
convenient manner of all — in long terraces, 

1 But oomiwre irlUi this the statsment of the Bncllah tIow m 
pnttevna hjr Dr. P. 0. Book to tfeowIMs 


and not in columns : and the jambs, too, are 
so long, that assistants are always necessary. 
The English system with short jambs and 
slanting stop-frames is vastly superior ; though 
these are now surpassed by the more compact 
system of ‘stop-keys.’ 

The early organists indicated their stops by 
name, until the time when certain combina- 
tions became taken for granted. Mendelssohn, 
Merkel and Rheinberger satisfied themselves 
with indicating the manuals to be used and the 
use of the ordinary terms ppp to ///. When a 
move forward became imperative, the stops 
were again indicated by name (see Widor’s 
organ symphonies, etc.), but the dangers of 
such a method are only too apparent in the 
numerous arrangements of W. T. Best, where 
the stops mentioned, from his own organ at 
Liverpool, are hardly ever suitable on other 
organs. A similar criticism may be levelled 
at the very elaborately marked Bach volume 
(II.) in Peters edition, by Karl Straube, of 
Leipzig. Karg-Elert’s system of marking 
16, 8, 4 (2 ft. ; if very soft), etc., has been pro- 
ductive of good results; but the soundest 
system of indication is along the broader lines 
of indicating merely the power, class and 
quality of the stops needed, such as string- 
tone, flute-tone, etc., modified by the marks 
ppp to fff, and even by such descriptions as 
lugubrious, bright, ringing, etc. 

For new ideas we must cross to America. 
The enormous wealth of colour and other 
devices at the player’s disposal in such organs 
as those at the Eastman Theatre, Rochester, 
U.S.A., and at the Wanamaker Building, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., opens up endless new 
territories. The Rochester organ contains 
great, swell, choir, solo, orchestral, echo and 
special string organs, besides a pedal of 47 
stops. The total number of stops is 180, to 
which may be added 83 couplers and other 
contrivances. On these two organs all the 
manuals (with the exception of part of the 
Great) are boxed, and special solo-stops are 
found on all. The orchestral organ, too, can 
be played from all manuals. Notable additions 
to the large concert and cinema organs are the 
pianoforte, harpsichord and harp, celeste and 
carillon effects on several of the manuals. 
These additions give an altogether new char- 
acter to the softer side of organ-playing. High 
pressure stops are no longer confined to the 
solo manual, nor low-pressures to choir and 
swell. The whole of the stops on one manual 
may often be transferred to another, and the 
way forward seems to lie in the abandon- 
ment of the old-fashioned prerogatives of the 
different manuals, and the true democratising 
of all the manuals and pedals. (See Organ- 
plating.) 

Bm.— W. OooitxiOB, Orywi In Frmmm (Boiton Vwlo Oo.); 
■. B. TnvmTn, Organ JSagidraMon (Tkompwm A Co., BontorC t A. 
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(Atimnflr) 1 DtoUnuilM of orfaa>«top« by Loebw (]r«giii PbtllX 
Wedgwood (W. Rogen) and N. Bonavla Hunt (Mtaieal Opinion 
Office) : books on Bach by Spltia (Bm.: Movello) ; Forkel (Eng.: 
Ckinstable ft Co.) ; Schweitzer (Kng. : Buiok ft Co.) ; C. H. H. Parry 
(Putnain) : Pirro (French : Flscbbacher) ; prefaces by Bpltta to 
Btat$kuder$ Worki (Brelikopf), by Bonnet to Fmcobtudi (S^nart, 
Paris) ; by Ouldo Adler to Fraiorgor’i Worki (Artaria, Vienna), 
■od yariouB leoturos putdisbed by the Royal College of Organists. 

A. E.-H. 


REGNART, surname of a family of Flemish 
musicians who flourished towards the end of 
the 16th century. There were five brothers, 
one of whom, Augustin (not August, as 
given by Eitner, which would correspond to 
Augustus in Latin but not to Augustinus), 
was a canon of the Church of St. Peter, Lille 
(not Douai, as Eitner suggests in Q.-L., for- 
getting the words of the dedication partly 
quoted by himself in his Bibliographie, 

p. 216) 

In 1590 Regnart edited and published at 
Douai a Collection of thirty-nine Motets, a 4-6, 
composed by his four brothers Francis, Jacob, 
Paschasius and Charles Regnart. The 
work appropriately bears on its title-page the 
motto, ‘ Ecco quam bonum et quam jucundum 
fratres habitare in unum,’ Psal._132. The full 
title is : 


* Notm Caationea Saoru, 4, B et 6 ▼ooum turn InatramentoraiB 
Bolvls geueri tain vlvae vool aptlssimM, authoiiboa Frukciaco, 
jMobo, Pucazio, Garolo Regnart, Iratribus germania.* * 


Of the four brothers only two attained any real 
position or eminence as composers, Francis and 
Jacob. The other two are only represented 
by three motets apiece in this Collection, and 
of their careers nothing is known with any 
certainty. 

Of Francis, Augustin tells us that he 
had pursued his studies at the University of 
Douai and the Cathedral of Tournai. Besides 
the twenty-four motets in the Collection above 
mentioned, Francis Regnart is chiefly known 
by a book of fifty chansons a 4-5, ‘Poesies de 
Ronsard et autres,’ originally published at 
Douai by .lean Bogaerd in 1575, and after- 
wards at Paris by Le Roy and Ballard in 1579. 
These chansons have now been republished in 
modern score by H. Expert in his collection 
* Les Maitres musiciens de la renaissance fran- 
Qaise.’ F6tis mentions a book of Missae tres 
a 4-5, by Francis Regnart, published by 
Plantin in 1582, but there is no trace of such a 
publication in Goovaert’s Bibliographie, and 
Eitner knows nothing of it. 

Of the life and works of Jacob (d. Prague, 
1600) we have fuller information. He was 
early received as an Alumnus of the Imperial 
Chapel at Vienna and Prague. In 1564 he is 
designated as tenor singer in the chapel, and 
as a member of the chapel accompanied the 
Emperor to the Augsburg Diet of 1566. In 
1573 he is mentioned as musical preceptor to 


1 B«e alio OooTzart’a BihUotrapMo, p. 968 ; bat ha eontndleta 
hlmaalt by alsewbera (p. 02) daserfblng Aogaatln Ragiuurt m Cuoa 
of St. Patar’a, Louvalii. 

> Another tooldenUI tnlztake of Eitner la thnt of taking the word 
* germania ’ aa Indicative of nationality, and explaining It on the 
ground that Flanders waa then part of (Mnnany, while all that the 
word twUly Imphaa to that the lirothm w«tt foil hgothMit 


the boys of the choir, and before 1579 became 
the vice-Kapellmeister. In 1580 he was offered 
by the Elector of Saxony the post of Kapell- 
meister at Dresden vacant by the death of 
Scandelli, but declined. In 1582, however, he 
left the imperial service to enter that of the 
Archduke Ferdinand at Innsbruck, where he 
remained as Kapellmeister till 1595. He then 
returned to Prague, where ho died. Shortly 
before his death, in the dedication of a book of 
masses to the Emperor, Rudolf II., which, how- 
ever, was not published till afterwards, he 
recommended to the care of the Emperor his 
wife and six children. The widow, a daughter 
of Hans Vischer, the famous bass singer in the 
Electoral Chapel at Munich under Orlando 
Lassus, returned to Munich, where she occupied 
herself in preparing for publication in 1602-03 
three volumes of her husband’s masses, con- 
taining altogether 29 a 5, 6, 8 and 10, also a 
book of ‘ Sacrac cantiones,’ o 4-12, 35 Nos. The 
other sacred works of Regnart which appeared 
during his lifetime were a book of ‘Sacrao 
cantiones,’ a 5-6, 1575, and one a 4, 1577 ; also 
one entitled Mariale, 1588, Marian motets 
composed by way of thanksgiving for recovery 
from severe illness. 

He was, however, even more widely known 
by his secular works, which consist of (1) two 
books of ‘Canzone italiane,’ a 5 (1574-81), (2) 
two books entitled ‘Threni Amorum,’ German 
secular songs, a 5 (1595), and (3) several collec- 
tions, a 3, 4, 5, entitled ‘ Kurizweilige teutsche 
Lieder nach Art der Neapolitanen oder 
welschen Villanellen ’ (1576-91) . Of the latter, 
the collection of 67 a 3 was republished by 
Eitner in modern score in 1895. They are 
written in the simple melodious Italian can- 
zonet style, without any artificiality of counter- 
point. In some introductory lines of verse the 
composer apologises for his frequent inten- 
tional employment of consecutive fifths in the 
harmony as being in accordance with the simple 
popular character he wished to give these songs. 
The melody of one of them, ‘Venus du und dein 
Kind,’ has become, with a slight alteration in 
the first line, the Choral tune well-known later, 
*Auf meinen lieben Gott.’ Two of Regnart’s 
other songs, a 5, which have something more of 
imitative counterpoint, have been reprinted in 
Commor’s selection of ‘ Geistliche und weltliche 
Lieder aus der xvi-xvii Jahrh.’ None of his 
Latin motets have been reprinted, with the 
exception of one which found admission into 
the Evangelical Gotha Cantional of 1655, 
whence it has been reproduced in Schdberlein’s 
Schatz. His masses, several of them based on 
the themes of German popular songs, must 
have been popular in their day, judging from 
the MS. copies of them enumerated in Eitner as 
surviving in various church archives. A 
Passion according to St. Matthew, a 8, by 
Regnart survives only in MS., of which some 
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account is given in Kn(l(', Die aJieie Passions- 
kompoaiticnni, pp. GO-OJ. J. K. M. 

Uktrinih — II KxrhRT, MnUrt"* Musinen'^ <te la Jlenaltsanee 
fratHoinf, No il> latunU dm maitrfii mitficiem de la 

Hi iiats>,ance fran'-tu'^e (J'jiri') J a H< iir dft iiiustcietu P de 
JiOUMird, roiiUuiu'ii in Ja tlfur di‘\ pfi4<nvt de P. de Hotuard, 
yetUiUntiaitie veiulu moi^ (i'urn, t ito dfs Luiesi, 

Biiii. -AuRKn W'A-. I'KyMSs, Die weltlichen Werke Jakob Heg- 
nartx. Vi«-iiiiA DhserUUon, 

RK(JUN1>I, (jinijo (6. Geneva, 1822; 
(L May (i, 1S72). His father took him to every 
court of Eurojie, c\<‘epting Madrid, before ho 
was 9 years old. They arrived in England 
in .June 1831 ; and Giulio seems never to have 
left the ITnited Kingdom again except for two 
concert tours in Germany, one wnth l^idel, the 
violoiuelhst, m 1841, tho other with Mine, 
Dulckmi in 1 846. On the former of these tours 
he jilcvyed both the guitar and tho nudophone, 
and evoked enthusiastie praises from tho 
eorn'spondents of th(‘ A.M.Z, in l^raguo and 
Vienna for his extiaordinary execution on 
botli instruments. The (^oni’ertixa (</.?’.) w’aa 
jiatented by Sir (Miailes Whcatslonein 1829, but 
did not come into use till Hegondi took it up. 
He wu'ote two eouci'rtos for it, and a veiy laige 
number of aiTangiuneids and original composi- 
tions. Ho also taught it largely, and at one 
time his iiaiiK* was to b(‘ .seen in almost all con- 
cert programmes. He was a great frimid of 
Moliqiie’s, who wrote lor him a concerto for tho 
concertina (in Ci) which he played vith great 
success at I lie concmt of the JHusical Society of 
London, Apr. 20, 1864. When he 'went abroad 
for his si'cond tour, his performance and tho 
elli'ct 'which he got out of so unpromising an 
instrument astonislu'd the Gorman critics. (Seo 
d.J/.Z., 1846, p. 853.) a. 

IIKHL'MISAL (Fr. rf'pctition, Ger. Probe), 
tlie occasions in 'wdiicli music, particulaily en- 
semble music, is studied previous to tlie per- 
foi malice. The eoiitinental praeiiceof admitting 
tho public to full rehearsals (Fr. repetition 
(jhn'rale, Ger. IJdiipt- probe or (ieuenil -probe) is 
little follow'cd 111 Fnglaiid exceyjt at certain of 
tho older fest vals, notably tho Three Glioirs 
and Handel Festivals. c. 

RKICIIA, Antox (6. Prague, F»d). 27, 1770; 
d. May 28, 1 S3()), lost his father before ho was a 
year old ; his mother not providing properly 
tor his oducution, he left home, and took refuge 
with his grandtuther at Glattow, in Bohemia. 
The means of instruction in this small town 
being too limited, lie went on to his uncle 
Josnru Kek iia {b. Prague, 1746 ; d. Bonn, 
1795), a violoncellist, conductor and composer, 
wdio lived at Walkustein in Bavaria. Hls wife 
(a native of Loiraine speaking nothing but 
Frenoli) had no oluldren, so they adoyited tho 
nephew, wdio tnus learned to speak French and 
Gi'rrnan besides his native Bohemian. He now 
began to study the violin, jiianoforto and flute 
in earnest. On his iinele’s appointment, in 
1788, as musical director to the Elector of 
Pologno, bo followed him to Bonn, and entered 


the band of Maximilian of Austria as second 
flute. Tho daily intercourse with good music 
roused the desire to compose, and to become 
something more than an ordinary musician, but 
his uncle refused to teach him harmony. He 
managed, however, to study the works of Kirie 
berger and Marpurg in socri't, gained much 
practical knowledge by hearing the works of 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn, and must have 
learned much from his constant intercom se 
with Beethoven, wdio played tho viola in the 
same band with himself and w'as much attached 
to him. At length his persi*veiaiico and liis 
success in composition comiuored his uncle’s 
dislike. Ho composed without restiaint, and 
his symphonies and other works were played 
by his unelo’s orchestra.^ 

On tho dispersion of tho Elector's court in 
1794, lloieha went to Hamhiiig, where he re- 
mained till 1799. There the subject of instruc- 
tion in composition began to occupy him, and 
thi're ho composed Ins first opiuas, ‘ (hididroid 
de Montfort,’ and ‘ Ou1>aldi, ou li‘s Fran^ais en 
l^gypte ’ (two acts). Though not p<‘Hoimed, 
some numbers of tho latter were well received, 
andou tho advice of a Freiudi emigre, he started 
for Paris towards the elose of 1799, in the hope 
of producing it at the TheiXtro Feydeau. In iliis 
ho fail(‘d, but two of lus symphonies, an over- 
ture and some ‘ Scenes itahmines,’ w'cri* playi'd 
at concei is. After tlie success! vo elosi ng of tho 
Theatre Feydeau and the Salle Favart, he went 
to Vienna, and passed six yeais (1802-08) in 
rcnew'ed intiinary w ilh Beethoven, and making 
fiiends with Haydn, Albioehtsherger, ISalicri 
and otli(‘rs. The jiatronago of the Emjiress 
Maria ThoKssa was of gi(‘<it sei viei’i to him, and 
at her reqiu'st ho cotnposfsd an Italian opera, 
‘ Argiiia, regina di ( Iranata.’ During this hajipy 
period of liis hie ho published synijihoiiies, 
oratorios, a Requiem, six string quintets, and 
many solos for PF. and other instrummits. Ho 
himself attached great imjiortanco to his ‘ 36 
Fugues pour le piaiio,’ doduiated to Haydn, but 
they are not the innovations w'hieli ho bi'lieved 
thorn to bo ; in yilacmg tho answi^s on any and 
every note of tho scale ho mmi'ly reverted to 
tho rieereari of the 17th eontuiy, and the only 
elTecit of this abandonment of the classic laws of 
‘real fugue’ was to banish tonality. 

The prospect of another war induced Rcicha 
to leave Vienna, and he settled finally in Pans 
in 1808. Ho now reahsi'd the dream of his youth, 
producing first ‘ Cagliosiro ’ (Nov. 27, 1810), an 
opera-cornique composed with Dourlen ; and at 
the Opc'sra, ‘ Natalie ’ (three acts, July 30, 
1816), and * Sapho ’ (Doc. 16, 1822). Each of 
those works contains music worthy of respect, 
but they had not suflicient dramatic olfect to 
take with tho public. 

Reicha’s reputation rests on his chamber 

1 Spp ftn trtereatiag not'O® by Kautucr quoted by Thayer 
Beethoven, u ISS. 
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anusic, and on his thoorotical works. Of the 
former the following desorvo mention : a dic- 
cctto lor live sti mgs and five wind instruments ; 
an o(;tet for four strings and four wind instru- 
mmits ; twenty-four qiiiiitiits for oboe, 

clarinet, horn and bassoon ; six quintets and 
twenty quai tets for strings ; one quintet for 
clarinet and strings ; one quartet for 
flute, violoncello and bassoon ; one do. for four 
flutes ; SIX do. for flute, violin, tenor and 
violoncello ; six string trios ; one trio for three 
violonct'llos ; tw’(Mity-four do. for three horns ; 
SIX diK'ts for two violins ; twenty-two do. for 
two Unties ; twelve sonatas for and violin, 
and a nuinbiw of sonatas and pieces for PF. solo. 
Ho also eoniiiosed symphonies and overtures. 
Th(‘s(‘, works are more remarkable for novelty 
of eombination and striking harmonies than 
lor abundance and charm of ideas. Reii'ha’s 
faculty for solving rnusiiial juoblems brought 
him into notice among musicians when he first 
sottk'd in Pans, and in IS 18 he was offered the 
proh'SMorship of counterpoint and fugue at the 
Cons(‘i v'atoire. Among his juipils there were 
Boilly, Jelensperg(‘i, Bicnaime, Millaut, 
febvre, Flwarf , Polled-, Local pentier and Danela. 

Him didactic works, all juibhshed in Pans, 
are : I'rado de mdodie, etc. (4lo, 1814) ; Cours 
da < out position inumcule, etc. (1818) ; Trade de 
haute coiup'hsdinn luu.sirah (first part 1824, 
second 1820), a seqiud to the other two ; and 
Art du eomposih'ur draniahquc, etc. (4to, 18,‘h‘l). 

{V-(*iny })uhlislie(l a (lerman translation of the 
Trade de haute compoisdion (Vienna, 1834, four 
vols. folio), and in Ins A rt d' i uiprovtscr oh\ luusly 
made use of lieieha’s Att de vatier — fifty-seven 
variations on an original theme. 

lh‘u lia. married a Parisian, w as naturalised in 
182h, and ri'ceived the Legion of Honour in 
1831. He presented himself several times for 
election to tfie institut before his nomination as 
Boieldieu’s successor in 1 835. He only oujo> ed 
Ids honours a sliort tune, dying of infiammatioii 
of the lungs in 1 83fi. A life-like portrait, sonie- 
w'hat spoiled by e.xeessive laudation, is eon- 
taini‘<l in the Noiiec sur llcicha (Paris, 1837, 
8vo), by Ids pu])il Helaire. o. o. 

Si 'ilif> T'iinsi' la C'K£N, Anton Iteieha aU TheotetUcer. Z.M.W., 
Deu. TM',), in- 1 50-61). 

RFTPIIATIDT, Alexander (b. Packs, Hun- 
gary, Apr. 17, 1825 ; d. Boulogne, 18()0), timor 
singer, made liis first appearance at the age 
of 18 at the l.emberg ilicatrc as Rodrigo in 
Rossini’s * Otello.’ His success there led him 
to Vienna, wlu'ie be was engaged at the court 
()p<‘!a, and comphded his education under 
( hmtduomo, (^atalani, etc. At this time he was 
much renowmod for his singing of the Liodor of 
liiM'thoven and Schubert, and was in request at 
all i-h(‘ soiiec's ; l‘riiieo Ksterha/y made him 
iiis Kammeriunger. In 1846 ho made a tour 
I h rough Berlin, Hanover, etc., to Pans, return- 
ing to Vienna. In 1851 he made his first 


appearance in England, singing at the Musical 
I'liion, May 6, at the J^hilharmoiiie, May 12, 
at inanj^^ other conemts, and before Queen Vic- 
toria. in the following season he n*turiied and 
sang in Berlioz's ‘ Ronu'o and Juliet,’ at tlio 
new Philharmonic Concert of Apr. 14, also in 
the C’hoial JSymphony, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust ’ and 
the ‘ Walpurgisnaeht,’ and enjoyed a very great 
popularity. Fiom this time until 1857 he 
passed each season in England, singing at con- 
certs, and at the Royal Opera, Drury Lane, and 
Ht^r Majesty’s Theatre, wlure ho filled the 
parts of th(‘ (kuint in ‘ Tlie Biirbrn* of Si'vilks’ 
Raoul in ‘ I’he Huguenots,’ Belmont in the 
‘ Seiaglio,’ Don Ottavio in ‘Don Juan,’ and 
Florestan in ‘ Fideho.’ H(‘ also apjiiaired with 
much success in oratorio. In 1857 he gave his 
first concert in J’ans, in tlit' )Salh‘ Erard. and the 
following sentence Iroiii Bmlioz's report of the 
performance will give an idea of his style and 
voice. ‘ M. Reicluiidt is a tenor of the fiist 
water — sw'cet, tiuider, syrnpatlu'tie and eharm- 
ing. Almost all his pii** I's w(*re r(*-demanded, 
and lie sang them again without a sign of 
fatigue.’ In 1860 he settled in Boulogne. After 
he retired from the active (‘vercise of his pro- 
fession lie orgaiiiMod a BlulharmoiiK' Society at 
Borilogno ; ho was piesidimt of tin* Aeademio 
Communalo do Musi(|U(‘, and his oeeasional 
concerts for the benefit of the hosjiit.ii — wlu-re 
one w'ard is entiiled ‘ Foiuhition Po iehardt ’ — 
W'ere among the chief musical events of tlie 
town. Reichardt was a eomjiosi'i as wi‘ll as a 
singer. Several of his songs w ere very popular 
ill their day. o. 

REK’liARDT, (1) Johann Friedrich 
{b. Konigsherg, Piussia, No\. 25, 1752; 

f/. (litibicheiKstein, near Halle, June 17, 1814), 
composer and W'riter on muMc ; son of a 
musician. 

His education was more various than preeist*, 
music he learnt by jiiactu e ratlici than by any 
real study. His best instrument was the 
violin, on which he attained considerable pro- 
tieioney under Veiehtnei, a inijiii of Benda; 
but ho was also a good juarnst. ’riieory ho 
learned from the organist iliehter. On leaving 
the University of Komgshei g lu'started onalong 
tour, ostmisihly to Mt‘e tlu' w orld before choosing 
a profession, though lie liad viitually resolved 
on becoming a musician. Between 1771 and 
1774 ho visited Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Vienna, Prague, Brunswick and Hamburg, 
made the aequaintaneo of tlie chief nota- 
bilities — rnusieal, library and political — in each 
place, and heiaime himself in some sort a 
cielebrity, after the publication of his impres- 
sions in a series of Ve^traute Brief an eines 
aufmerkmmen Reisenden, in two parts (1774 
and 1776). On his return to Konigsherg ho 
W'ent into a government office, hut hearing of 
the death of Agrieola of Berlin, he applied in 
person to Frederick the Groat for the vacant 
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post of Kapellmeister and court composer, 
sending him his opera * Le feste galanti,' and 
though barely 24 obtained it in 1776. He at 
once began to introduce reforms, both in the 
Italian opera and the court orchestra, and 
excited much opposition from those who were 
more conservative than himself. While thus 
occupied he was indefatigable as a composer, 
writer and conductor. In 1783 he founded the 
Concerts Spirituels for the performance of un- 
known works, vocal and instrumental, which 
speedily gained a high reputation. He pub- 
lished collections of little-known music, with 
critical observations, edited newspapers, wrote 
articles and critiques in other periodicals, and 
produced independent works. But enemies, 
who were many, contrived to annoy him so 
much in the exercise of his duties, that in 1785 
ho obtained a long leave of absence, during 
which he visited London and Paris, and heard 
Handel’s oratorios and Gluck’s operas, both of 
which he heartily admired. In both places he 
mot with groat success as composer and con- 
ductor, and was popular for his social qualities ; 
but neither of his two French operas ‘ Tamer- 
lan ’ and ‘ Pan thee,’ composed for the Op^ra, 
was performed. On the death of Frederick the 
Great (1786) his successor confirmed Reichardt 
in his office, and ho produced several new 
operas, but his position became more and more 
disagreeable. His vanity was of a peculiarly 
offensive kind, and his enemies found a weapon 
ready to their hand in his avowed sympathy 
with the doctrines of the French Revolution. 
The attraction of these views for a buoyant, 
liberal mind like Reichardt’s, always in pursuit 
of high ideals, and eager for novelty, is obvious 
enough ; but such ideas are dangerous at 
court, and after further absence (from 1791) 
which he spent in Italy, Hamburg, Paris and 
elsewhere, he received his dismissal from the 
Kapellmeistership in 1794.^ He retired to his 
estate, Giebichenstein, near Halle, and occupied 
himself with literature and composition, and 
occasional tours. In 1796 he became inspector 
of the salt works at Halle. After the death of 
Frederick William II. ho produced a few more 
operas in Berlin, but made a greater mark with 
his Singspiele, which are of real importance in 
the history of German opera. In 1808 ho 
accepted the post of Kapellmeister at Cassol to 
Jerome Bonaparte, refused by Beethoven, but 
did not occupy it long, as in the same year w© 
find him making a long visit to Vienna. On 
his return to Giebichenstein he gathered round 
him a pleasant and cultivated society, and 
there, in the midst of his friends, he died. 

Reichardt has been, as a rule, harshly 
judged; he was not a mere musician but rather 

1 There 'wm apparent); some diBaatlnfactlor idth Rrlehardt's 
efficiency aa a musician as well as with bis puJitloal opinions, tor 
MQZM*t’s remark that ' the King’s band contains great virtnosi, hot 
the effect would be better U the gentlemen played together,’ certainly 
implied a rdftection on the conductor. N either does Belcbardt seem 
to hare appraolated Mozart (Jaba's JfMart. U. 410). 


a combination of musician, litterateur and man 
of the world. His overweening personality led 
him into many difficulties, but as a compensa- 
tion he was endued with great intelligence, and 
with an ardent and genuine desire for progress 
in everything — ^musio, literature and politics. 
As a composer his works show cultivation, 
thought and honesty; but have not lived, 
because they want the necessary originality. 
This is specially true of his instrumental music, 
which is entirely forgotten. His vocal music, 
however, is more important, and a good deal 
of it might well be revived, especially his 
Singspiele and his Lieder. Mendelssohn was 
no indulgent critic, but on more than one 
occasion he speaks of Reichardt with a warmth 
which he seldom manifests oven towards the 
greatest masters. Ho never rested until ho had 
arranged for the performance of Roichardt’s 
Morning Hymn, after Milton, at the Diisseldorf 
Festival of 1835 ; and his enthusiasm for the 
composer, and his wratli at those who criticised 
him, are delightful to read.* Y ears afterwards, 
when his mind had lost the ardour of youth, 
and much experience had sobered him, he still 
retained his fondness for this composer, and few 
things aro more charming than the genial appre- 
ciation with wliich he tells Reichardt’s daughter 
of the effect which her father’s songs had had, 
even when placed in such a dangerous position 
as between works of Haydn and Mozart, at the 
Historical Concert at the Gewandhaus in Feb. 
1847. It is the simplicity, the nai'vob^, the 
national feeling of this true German music 
that he praises, and the applause with which it 
was received shows that he was not alone in his 
appreciation. Amongst Reichardt’s numerous 
works are eight operas ; eight Singspiele, in- 
cluding four to Goethe’s poems, ‘ Jery und 
Batoly ’ (1789), ‘ Erwin und Elmire,’ ‘ Claudine 
von Villabella ’ and ‘ Lilia * ; five large vocal 
works, including Milton’s ‘ Morning Hymn,* 
translated by Herder, his most important work, 
in 1835 ; a large number of songs, many of 
which have passed through several editions, 
and been published in various collections. 

Reichardt’s writings show critical acumen, 
observation and judgment. Besides the letters 
previously mentioned, ho published — Das 
Kumimagazin, eight numbers in two vols. 
(Berlin, 1782 and 1791) ; Studien fur Ton- 
kiinatler und Musikfreunde, a critical and 
historical periodical with thirty-nine examples 
(1792) ; Veriraute Brief e aus Paris, three parts 
(1804) ; Veriraute Brief e auf einer Eeise nach 
Wien, ©to. (1810)*; fragments of autobio- 
graphy in various newspapers ; and innumer- 
able articles, critiques, etc. The Briefe are 
specially interesting from the copious details 
they give, not only on the music, but on the 
politics, hterature and society of the various 

• Letters, Dec. 2«, 1833 ; Apr. H. 1835. 

• Mew wUUon by CHistar Ougltz 2 vuJh. (Uunioh, 1918.) 
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places he visited. For list of compositions and 
writings, see Q.~L. a. m. 
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(2) Louise (6. Berlin, 1780 ; d. Hamburg, 
Nov. 17 1826), daughter and pupil of Johann 
Friedrich, made her d6but as a singer in 1794 
in Berlin. She accompanied her father in his 
wanderings, and after his death, in 1814, 
settled at Hamburg and opened a vocal 
academy with Clasing. The loss of her fianc6 
shortly before the wedding, and the loss of her 
voic(s ()ast a shadow over her life. She wrote 
a considerable number of songs, of which some 
are still popular favourites. {Q.-L. ; Mendd.) 

REICHER-KINDERMANN, Hedwig 
(6. Munich, July 15, 1853 ; d. Trieste, June 2, 
1883), the daughter of the celebrated baritone, 
Kindbrmann {q.v.). She was taught the piano 
first bv her mother, and at the School of Music, 
but abandoned the same in favour of singing, 
on the advice of Franz Wiillner. She received 
her vocal instruction from her father, and made 
her dehut at the Munich Ojiera as one of the 
boys in the ‘ Meist-ersinger,’ and next played 
small parts in the opera, drama and ballet, 
besides singing in the chorus, in order to gain 
experience. She sang the alto part in Franz 
Laehner’s Requiem at Leipzig in 1871 with 
such success that she became engaged at 
Carlsruho. She played ‘ as guest ’ at Berlin as 
Ramina, June 5, and Agathe, June 9, 1874 ; 
she then returned to Munich, and sang Daniel 
in Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar,’ Apr. 14, 1875. Soon 
after she married Emanuel Reicher, an actor 
at the Gartnerplatz Theatre, and for a time sang 
there in opera bouffe, but returned to opera 
and played Grimgerde in the 1st Cycle, and 
Erda in the 2nd Cycle, at Bayreuth in 1876. 
She next played at Hamburg, Vienna (where 
she appeared as Leah on the production of 
Rubinstein’s ‘ Maccabees ’), and again at 
Munich. Having received instruction for the 
purpose from Faure and Jules Cohen at Paris, 
she sang in French at Monte Carlo in 1880 with 
such success that she received an offer to sing 
at La Scala, Milan, but declined it in favour 
of an engagement under Neumann at Leipzig, 
where she made her d^but as Fidelio, May 12, 
1880. She became a great favourite, and 
remained there until 1882, She played in 
Neumann’s company in the ‘ Ring * at Berlin 
and other German towns, in London, and lastly 
at Trieste, (See Neumann’s ErinneTungen, 
©to., 1907.) She made a great impression at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as Fricka on the production 
of * Rheingold,* May 5, and of * Walkiire,* 


May 6, 1882, and still more as Brunnhilde in 
the 2nd Cycle. A. o. 

REICHMANN, Theodor (6. Rostock, Mar. 
15, 1849 ; d. Marbach, Lake of Constance, May 
22, 1903), was taught to sing at first by Mantius, 
and subsequently by Lamperti in Milan. Ho 
made his debut as a baritone at Magdeburg in 
1869, and sang at Berlin, Rotterdam, Strassburg 
(1872), Hamburg (1873), Munich- (1875), and 
was a member of the Court Opera at Vienna in 
1882-89. In 1882 he sang the part of Amfortas 
at Bayreuth for the first time, and was identi- 
fied with it for some ton years, after which 
differences with the authorities resulted in his 
non-appearance there until 1902. In the seasons 
between 1889 and 1891 he sang in New York, 
and in the latter year returned to Vienna, be- 
coming once more a member of the Opera 
company in 1893. In that year he sang the 
part of Creon in ‘ Medea ’ at an operatic festival 
I at Gotha. Ho appeared in London at Covent 
I Garden in 1884, and at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden in 1892, singing the parts of Wotan, 
Hans Sachs, Flying Dutchman, Pizarro, an(i 
the Trompeter von Sakkingen. Ho was far 
more popular in Germany than in England, 
whore ho had to stand comparisons with voices 
of far more beautiful quality than his. m. 

REID, General John (6. Feb. 13, 1721 ; 
d. London, Feb. 6, 1807), the son of Alexander 
Robertson of Straloch, Perthshire, was educated 
at Edinburgh University, and entered Lord 
Loudoun’s regiment of Highlandera in 1745. 
He subsequently adopted the surname by which 
he is known. After the quelling of the Jacobite 
rebellion, he saw active service in Flanders, 
Martinique, Havana and North America. He 
was in the 42nd Highlanders in 1751-70, was 
promoted colonel in 1777 and major-general in 
1781. In 1794 he became colonel of the 88th 
foot, and general in 1798, dying possessed of a 
fortune of £50,000. By his will, made in 1803, 
he directed his trustees, in the event of his 
j daughter dying without issue, to found a 
I professorship of music in the University of 
I Edinburgh, 

* For the purpose also, after completing such 
endowment as hereinafter is mentioned, of making 
additions to the library of the said University, or 
otherwise promoting the general interest and advan 
tage of the University in such . . . manner as the 
Principal and Professors . . . shall . . . tliink most 
ht and proper.’ 

In a codicil, dated 1806, he adds : 

• After the decease of my daughter ... I have 
left all my property ... to the Ccdlege of Edinburgh 
where I had my education . . . and as I leave all my 
music books to the Professor of Music in that College, 
it is my wish that in every year after his appointment 
he will cause a concert of music to be performed on 
the 13th of February, being my birthday.* 

He also directed that at this annual * Reid 
Concert * some pieces of his own composition 
should be performed * by a select band.* 

When by the death of General Reid’s 
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daughter in 1838 some £70,000 became avaih 1 
able, it seems to have been handed over to the 
University authorities without sufficient atten* 
tion to the italicised portion of the following 
instruction in the will : 

• That . . . mv said Trustees . . . shafL and do, 
by such instrument or instruments as may be required 
by the law o) Scotland make over the residue of my 
. . . personal estate to the Principal and Professors 
of the said University.’ 

And as no particular sum was specified for 
foundation and maintenance of the Chair of 
Music, considerable latitude being allowed to 
the discretion of the University authorities, the 
secondary object of the bequest received far 
greater care and attention than the primary one, 
and for years the Chair was starved. In 1851, 
anticipating Professor Donaldson’s intention of 
petitioning Parliament, the Edinburgh Town 
Council, as ‘ Patrons * of the University, raised 
an action against the Principal and Professors 
for alleged mismanagement and misappropria- 
tion of the Reid Fund. A long litigation fol- 
lowed, and by decree of the Court of Session in 
1 855 the University authorities wore ordered to 
devote certain sums to the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a building for the class of 
music. The class-room and its organ were 
built in 1801, and the professor’s salary — ^which 
had been fixed at the very lowest sum suggested 
by the founder, viz. £300 — as wcU as the grant 
for the concert, were slightly raised, and a sum 
set apart, by order of the (’ourt, for expenses of 
class-room, assistants, instruments, etc. See 
Edinburgh and Professor. 

n. s. o. ; addns. D,N.B, 
REID CONCERTS, see Edinburgh. 
REIMANN, (1) loNAZ {b. Albendorf, district 
of Glatz, Dec. 27, 1820 ; d. Juno 17, 1885), be- 
came principal teacher and ch oil-master at Ren- 
gersdorf m Silesia, having been a pupil of the 
Breslau Seminary. Ho was an excessively dili- 
gent and fluent composer of church music, and 
wrote no fewer than 74 masses, of which only 18 
were published. His son, 

(2) Heinrich (6. Rengorsdorf, Mar. 14, 1850 ; 
d. Charlottenburg, May 24, 1000), received musi- 
cal instruction from his father. He passed the 
Cymnasiura at Glatz, and studied philology at 
Breslau from 1870-74, graduated the following 
year, and taught at the gymnasia of Strohlen, 
ohlau, Berlin, Ratibor and Glatz, for a year 
in each place successively, till in 188.5 he became 
director of that at Gleiwitz, in Upper Silesia. 
There he quarrelled with the authorities, threw 
up his post, became a Protestant, and thence- 
forth devoted himself entirely to music. He 
became known during 1879 and 1880 as musical 
reporter to the Schlesicher Zeitung, and by other 
literary works {Nomos^ 1882 ; Prosodies, 1885- 
1886). After he took definitely to music, he 
published some vocal and organ compositions 
(sonatas, studies, etc.), and a biography of 
Schumann, which was published by Peters in 


1887, and in that year he moved to Berlin to 
act as musical critic for the Allgemeine Ilusi- 
Icalische Zeiiung, For a time he was occupied at 
the Royal Library, besides being teacher of 
organ-playing and theory at the Scharwenka- 
Klindworth Conservatorium tiU 1894, and 
organist of the Philharmonic tiU 1895, in which 
year the Kaiser appointed him to the great 
church in the Augusta-Victoriaplatz, erected to 
the memory of the Emperor William I., where 
he enjoyed a great reputation as an organ vir* 
tuoso, and directed some impressive perform- 
ances of oratorios, masses, and church music 
generally. In 1897 he i*eceivod the title of 
Professor, and in 1898 founded a Bach Society. 

His compositions include duets for female 
voices; love scones in waltz form for four 
voices ; a chorus for four male voices ; an 
album of children’s songs for solo voice; toccata 
for organ in E minor (op. 23) ; piano duets ; 
two wedding songs for bass voice ; arrange- 
ments of twenty -five German songs, ‘ Das 
dcutsche Lied,’ of the 14th to the 19th cen- 
turies, also for bass voicje ; a prelude and triple 
fugue in D minor for the organ ; and ciacona 
for organ in F minor. His writings include a 
contribution on the theory and history of 
Byzantine music (1889); two volumes of 
musical retrospects, Wagnerian a- Lisztian a ; an 
opening volume to his own collection of lives of 
celebrated musicians, being the biography of 
Schumann already mentioned, to which he 
added those of Bulow and J. S. Bach. 

H. V. H. 

REIMANN, Matthiect (Matthias Reyman- 
nus) (6. Lowonberg, 1544 ; d, Prague, Oct. 21, 
1597), a Doctor of Law and Imperial Councillor 
under Rudolf II. ; wrote two woi'ks for the 
lute ; the one entitled ‘ Nootos musicae ’ ap- 
peared in 1698, and the other, ‘ Cithara sacra 
psalmodiae Davidis ad usum testudinis,’ in 
1603. II. V. H. 

REINA, Fra Sisto, of Saronno, Lombardy, 
Franciscan monk, from 1 648 organist at Beata 
Vergme do Miracoli del Borgo, Saronno ; in 
1660 maestro di cappella of S. Francis, Piacenza ; 
in 1662 organist and maestro di cappella of S. 
Bartolomeo, Modena ; in 1 664 mentioned only 
as organist of that church. He wrote masses 
and other church music. His ‘ La danza dclle 
voci ’ (Psalms, Te Deum, etc.), op. 9, published 
in 1664, contains 2 sonatas for 4 violins 

REINACH, Th^iodorb (b. St. Germain en 
Laye, July ^ 3, 1860), barrister from 1881 86, 
professor at the College de France, arohflcologist 
and historian, member of the French Parle- 
ment (1906-14) and of the Institut, is an 
authority in the domain of Hellenism and of 
Greek music. In the Revue des Hudes grecque^ 
(editor since 1888) he has published, 1892 1901, 
Notes sur lesproblemes muaicaux d'Aristote ^witb 

1 Not Jum. as in some Dictionaries. 
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d*Eichthal), 1894; La Ouitare dans Vart grec 
(1396), etc.; La Musique dea spheres (1901). 
He has contributed to the Diciionnaire dea 
antiquites grecquea et romainea (Lyra, Musica, 
Tibia, etc.) ; UAnti dea monumerUa : Note aur 
Vhymne, d Apollon ; Bulletin de Correspond 
dance hellCnique : La Musique dea hymnes de 
Delphes, Un nouvd hymne delphique (1893, 
1894); to the Jtevue critique (1887), Bevite 
arcMologique (1919), Revue musicale (1904, 
1922), Revue de Paris, Revue bleue, Revue de 
musicologie, etc. He has published with 
H. Weil ; Plutarque : De la musique (trans.) 
(Paris, 1900, Lorc)ux), and a book. La Musique 
greeque (Paris, l*ay.ot, 1926). He is the author 
of ‘ Salamine,’ lyric drama (after Aeschyluses 
* Persae"), music by M. Emmanuel, not yet 
performed, and of ‘ La Naissance de la lyre * 
(after Sophocles), music by A. Roussel, per- 
formed at the ()p6ra (1925). M. L. P. 

REINAGLE, (1) Joseph (6. near Vienna ?), 
said to have served in the Hungarian army. 
In 1762 he was at Portsmouth, where his sons 
were born. By the influence of the Earl of 
Kelly, he was appointed in 1762 trumpeter to 
the King, presumably in Scotland, as he appeare 
to have at that time removed to Edinburgh. 
(See SCHETKY.) 

(2) Alexander (b. Portsmouth, 1756 ; 
d, Maryland, Baltimore, U.S.A., Sept. 21, 
1809) was probably his oldest son. Ho accom- 
panied his younger brother, Hugh (4), to 
Lisbon, and after his death went to America 
about 1786. His name is attached to 

* A Collfcllon of the most Favo\irlte Scots tuneA with Variations 
for the Harfisicbord by A. Betoagle, lioadoa, printed for and sold 
by the author,’ lollo. 

"i’his scarce and rudely printed volume is adver- 
tised in Aird’s ‘ Selection,’ vol. ii. 1782, and 
though bearing ‘ London ’ as an imprint was 
most likely issued from Glasgow. In Phila- 
delphia, where the greater part of his American 
life was spent, he became a musician of im- 
portance. In 1793 he formed a company with 
Thomas Wignell, built the New Theatre in 
Chestnut Street, and was pianist in the 
orchestra. Both plays and operas were pro- 
duced there for which in some cases he wrote 
music. Some sonatas by him are in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. 

Bioii. — SoNNBOK, Early Ooneert Life, Early Opera, pp. 113, 118 ; 
Sammelb lot. Mua. Oee. vl. 4bfi, 486-9. 

The second son, (3) Joseph (6. Portsmouth, 
1762 ; d. Oxford, Nov. 12, 1825), was first 
intended for the navy, and next apprenticed to 
a working jeweller in Edinburgh. He took up 
music as a profession, and studied the French 
horn and the trumpet under his father and 
subsequently the violoncello under J. G. C. 
ScHETKY {q.v.), who had married his sister. 
He became a noted player at the Edinburgh 
concerts, but abandoned the instrument as a 
consequence of his brother’s superior skill on it, 
resuming it after Hugh's death. He became 


violin and viola player and leader of the 
orchestra at St. Cecilia’s Hall, Edinburgh. He 
came to London, and was one of the second 
violins at the Handel Commemoration in 1784. 
In the following year ho became associated 
with Haydn and Salomon and played at their 
concerts. Early in the 19th century he re 
moved to Oxford, and died there. His pub- 
lished works include ‘ Twenty-four progressive 
lessons for the pianoforte ’ (1796), * Duets for 
the Violoncello,’ quartets for strings, besides 
an Introduction to the Art of Playing the VioloUd 
cello, whifih ran through several editions. In 
Gow’s ‘ Fifth Collection of Strathspey Reels ’ 
are some airs by Joseph Reinagle ; one, 
‘ Dumfries Races,’ became well known. 

The third son, (4) Hugh {d. Lisbon, Mar. 19, 
1785), became a proficient violoncellist, went 
to Lisbon for the benefit of his health in 1784, 
and died there of consumption. 

(5) Alexander Robert (6. Brighton, Aug. 
21, 1799 ; d, Kidlington, near Oxford, Apr. 6, 
1877), the son of tho younger Joseph (3), 
settled with his father in Oxford, where he 
became teacher, organist and a well-known 
figure in musical circles. Ho was organist of 
the church of St. Peter in the East. Ho com- 
posed a number of sacred pieces, including tho 
well-known ‘ St. Pet-er ’ psalra-tune. He also 
wrote and compiled many books of instruction 
for the violin and violoncello. 

His wife, (6) Caroline (nee Orger) (6. Lon- 
don, 1818 ; d. Mar. 11, 1892), married Reinagle 
(5) in 1846. She was associated with her 
husband as a teacher, and wrote some tech- 
nical works for the pianoforte, besides a con- 
certo and several chamber compositions. She 
also attained some success as a pianist. 

F. K. ; addns. Mus. T,, 1906, pp. 541, 
617, and 683, Amer. Supp., etc. 

REINCKEN (Rbinken), Johann Adam 
(Jan Adams Reinckkn) (6. Wilshausen, Low’er 
Alsace, Apr. 27, 1623 ; d. Nov. 24, 1722), 
eminent organist, pupil of Heinrich Scheide- 
mann, became in 1654 organist of the church 
of St. Catherine at Hamburg, and retained the 
post till his death. He was a person of some 
consideration at Hamburg, both on account of 
his fine playing, and of his beneficial influence 
on music in general, and tho Hamburg Opera 
in particular, but his vanity and jealousy of his 
brother artists are severely commented on bv 
his contemporaries. So great and so wide- 
spread was his reputation that Sebastian Bach 
frequently walked to Hamburg from Limeburg 
(1706-03), and Cothen (1720), to hear him play. 
Reincken may be considered the best repre- 
sentative of the North German school of 
oiganists of the 17th century, whose strong 
points were, not the classic placidity of the 
South German school, but great dexterity of 
foot and finger, and ingenious combinations 
of the stops. His compositions are loaded wHh 
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passages for display, and are defective in form, 
both in individual melodies and general con- 
struction. His works are very scarce ; ‘ Hortus 
musicus/ for two violins, viola da gamba and 
bass (Hamburg, 1704) is reprinted as No. 
XIII. of the publicatioiis of the Maatschappij 
tot bevordering der Toonkunst (Amsterdam, 
1887). No, XIV. of the same publication con- 
sists of Reinckon’s * Partite diverse * (varia- 
tions), but even in MS. only very few pieces are 
known — two on Chorals, one toccata, and 
two sets of variations (for clavier).^ Of the 
first of these, one — on the Choral ‘ An Wasser- 
flussen Babylons ’ — is specially interesting, 
because it was by an extempore performance on 
that Choral at Hamburg in 1720 that Bach 
extorted from the venerable Reincken the 
words, ‘ I thought that this art was dead, but 
I see that it still lives in you.’ (Cf. Extem- 
porisation.) Two organ fugues, a toccata in 
G, variations on Chorals and on a ‘ ballet,’ 
etc. are in MSS. at Dresden, Leipzig and 
Darmstadt. (See the Tijdschrift of the 
Vereeniging voor N.-NederlandsMuziekgeschie- 
denis, vi. pp. 151-8, Q.-L.^ etc.) A. M. 

Bibl. — W. Rtaiu., Zur Bioijraphit Johann Adam Stlnktnt. A.M., 
Apr. 1921, pp. 232-6. 

REINRCKE, Carl Heinrich Carsten 
(6. Altona, June 23, 1824 ; d. Leipzig, Mar. 10, 
1910), composer, conductor and performer, 
director of the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig, 
the son of a musician, was from an early age 
trained by his father, and at 11 performed in 
public. 

As a youth he was a first-rate orchestral 
violin-player. At 18 ho made a concert tour 
through Sweden and Denmark, with especial 
success at Copenhagen. In 1843 he settled in 
Leipzig, where he studied diligently, and eagerly 
embraced the opportunities for cultivation 
afforded by the society of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, with a success which amply shows 
itself in his music. In 1844 he made a pro- 
fessional tour with Wasiclowski to Riga, 
returning by Hanover and Bremen. He was 
already in the pay of Christian VIII. of Den- 
mark, and in 1846 he again visited Copenhagen, 
remaining there for two years. On both occa- 
sions he was appointed court pianist. In 1851 
he went with the violinist Otto von Konigslow 
to Italy and Paris ; and on his return Hiller 
secured him for the professorship of the piano 
and counterpoint in the Conservatorium of 
Cologne. In 1854 he became conductor of 
the Konzertgesellsohaft at Barmen, and in 1859 
Musikdirector to the University of Breslau. 
On Julius Rietz’s departure from Leipzig to 
Dresden in 1860, Reinecke succeeded him as 
conductor at the Gewandhaus, and became at 
the same time professor of composition in the 
Conservatorium. Between the years 1867 and 
1872 he made extensive tours ; in England he 

I Saeh , Eng. tnaaL 1. 197-9. 


played at the Musical Union, Crystal Palace, 
and Philharmonic, on the 6th, 17th and 19th 
of Apr. 1869, respectively, and met with great 
success both as a virtuoso and a composer. 
He reappeared in this country in 1872, and was 
equaUy well received. In 1895 he resigned the 
post of conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts, 
but kept his position in the Conservatorium, 
being appointed in 1897 director of musical 
studies until 1902, when he retired altogether. 

Reinecke’s industry in composition was 
great, his best works, as might be expected, 
being those for piano ; his three PF. sonatas 
indeed are excellent compositions, on the lines 
of Mendelssohn’s technique j his pieces for two 
PFs. are also good ; his PF. concerto in F# 
minor, once a well-established favourite both 
with musicians and the public, was followed 
by two others in E minor and C respectively. 
Besides other instrumental music — a wind 
octet, quintets, four string quartets, seven trios, 
concertos for violin and violoncello, etc. — he 
composed an opera in five acts, ‘ Konig 
Manfred,* and two in one act each, ‘ Der 
vierjkhiige Poston ’ (after Korner) and ‘ Ein 
Abenteuer Handels ’ ; ‘ Auf hohen Befehl * 
(1886) and ‘Der Gouvermmr von Tours’ 
(1891) ; incidental music to Schiller’s ‘ Tell ’ ; 
an oratorio, ‘ Belsazar ’ ; cantatas for men’s 
voices ‘ Hakon Jarl ’ and ‘ Die Flucht nach 
Agypton ’ ; overtures, ‘ Dame Kobold,’ ‘Alad- 
din,’ ‘ Friodensfeier,’ an overture, ‘ Zenobia,’ 
and a funeral march for the Emperor Frederick 
(op. 200) ; two masses, and three symphonies 
(op. 79 in A, op. 134 in C minor, and op. 227 
in G minor) ; and a large number of songs 
and of j)ianoforto pieces in all styles, includ- 
ing valuable studios and educational works. 
Of his settings of fairy tales as cantatas for 
female voices, ‘ Schneewittchen,’ ‘ Domroschen,’ 
‘ Aschenbrodel ’ and several others became very 
popular. His style was refined, and he wrote 
with peculiar clearness and correctness. Vari- 
ous contributions to musical literature will be 
found enumerated in Eiemann. 

Bxst. — J. w VON Wabir[.rwbki, Earl Rtineela (1803). S«o 
E. Sronitr, Carl Reinecke (1900) 

REINE DE SABA, LA, opera in 4 acts ; 
words by Barbier and Carr6 ; music by Gounod. 
Produced Op6ra, Fob. 28, 1862 ; in concert 
form as ‘ Irene ’ (H. B. Famie), Crystal Palace, 
Aug. 12, 1865 ; as opera, F. Archer Co., Apr. 
21, 1880, Theatre Royal, Manchester. See 
also Konigin von Saba (Goldmark). 

REINER (Rbner), Adam (6. Li^ge, late 
16th cent.), an important early 16th-centuiy 
composer who was ranked with Moralis. He 
composed masses, other church music and 
songs, two of which appeared in a modem 
edition. (See list in Q.-L.) 

REINER, Ambbosius (6. Altdorf - Wein- 
garten, Dec. 7, 1604; d. Innspruck, July 6, 
1672). Between 1643-56 he was first organist, 
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ifeen Kapellmeister, at the archducal court, 
tnnspruck. He composed masses, psalms, 
litanies, odes and sacred songa (Q.-L. ; Hiemann). 

REINER, Fritz (6. Budapest, Dec. 19, 
1888), orchestral conductor, was educated 
at the Landesmusik-Akademie in Budapest, 
became conductor of the Landostheater at 
Laibach (1910), and of the Volks Oper at 
Budapest in 1911. In 1914 he was conductor 
at the Hof Oper at Dresden, and in 1921 he 
loJlowod Ysaye as director of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra (see Cincinnati). He 
visited London, conducting the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Elena Gerhardt’s concert 
W May 27, 1924. 0. 

REINER, Jacob (6. Altdorf, Wiirtemberg, 
c, 1559 or 1560 ; d. Aug. 12, 1606), was 
brought up at the Benedictine Monastery of 
Woingarten, whore he also received his first 
musical training. We have it on his own 
authority that he was afterwards a pupil of 
Orlando Lassus at Munich, where also his first 
publication, a volume of motets a 5-6, appeared 
in 1579. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that in 1589 Lassus dedicated a book of six 
masses, the eighth volume of the PairocAnium 
mudeeSf to the Abbot of Weingarten. Reiner 
himself returned to Wcing.artcn, and from at 
least 1586 to his death in 1606 was engaged as 
lay singer and choirmaster at the monastery. 
His publications are fairly numerous, and con- 
sist of sevfjral volumes of motets, masses and 
Magnificats, which need not hero be specified 
in detail (especially since partbooks are fre- 
quently missing), also two volumes of German 
songs a 3-5. Three settings a 5 of the Passion 
exist in MS., of a similar character to those by 
Lassus. The first volume of Reiner’s motets 
was reproduced in lithograph score by Otto- 
mar Dres(d in 1872, and one of the numbers 
also appears in the supplement to Proske’s 
‘ Musica divina,’ edited by F. X. Haberl in 
1876. j. R. M. 

REINE TOPAZE, LA, op6ra-comiquo in 
3 acts ; words by Lockroy and Battes, music 
by Victor Mass6. Produced Theatre-Lyrique, 
Dec. 27, 1856. In English, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Dec. 24, 1860. G. 

REINHARD, Andbeas (Rbinhardus), 
organist and notary at Schneeberg, Saxony, 
wrote 3 treatises ; Musica (Leipzig, 1604), De 
harmoniae limbo (1610), MelJtodus de arte 
musica (MS. c, 1610, in Erfurt Library ?) 
{RicTnann). 

REINHARD, Johann Georg (6. circa 
1677 ; d. Vienna, Nov. 6, 1742). From Jan. 1, 
1708, he was imperial court organist; from 
1734-40 also court composer of ballets and 
serenatas. He composed an opera and church 
music (Q.-L.). 

REINHOLD, Hugo (6. Vienna, Mar. 3, 
1854), was a choir-boy of the Hofkapelle of his 
native ci1«y and a pupil of the Conservatorium 


der Musikfreunde till 1874, where he worked 
with Bruckner, Dessoff and Epstein under the 
endowment of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, and obtained a silver medal. His many 
compositions include piano music and songs, 
a string quartet (op. 18 in A major), a suite 
in five movements for piano and strings, and 
a Prelude, Minuet and Fugue for stringed 
orchestra. The two latter were performed at 
the Vienna Philharmonic Concerts of Dec. 9, 
1877, and Nov. 17, 1878, resjiectively, and 
W'cro praised by the Vienna critic of the Monthly 
Musical Record for their delicate character and 
abson(‘o of undue pretension. The quartet 
was executed by Hellmosberger. H. v. H. 

REINHOLD, Theodor Chrtstlieb {h, 1082; 
d. 1 755), was the teacher of Johann Adolf Hiller 
(Huller), the composer of numerous motets, 
and cantor of the Kreuzkirche at Dresden from 
1720 till his death. H. v. H. 

REIN HOLD, (1) Thomas (b. Dresden, 

c, 1690 ; d. Chapel Street, Soho, 1751), was the 
reputed nephew, or, as some said, son, of the 
Archbishop of Dresden. He had an early 
passion for music, and having met Handel at 
the Archbishop’s residence conceived so strong 
a liking for him that after a time he quitted his 
abode and sought out the great composer in 
London, where he appeared in various works 
of Handel’s, after making his first ap)Dcarance 
in July 1731 at the Haymarkct Theatre as a 
singer in * The Grub Street Opera,* 

His son, (2) Frederick Charles (fc. 1737 ; 

d. Somers Town, Sept. 29, 1815), received hie 

musical education first in St. Paul’s and after- 
wards in the Chapel Royal. On Feb. 3, 1755, 
he made his first appearance on the stage at 
Drury Lane as Oberon in J. C. Smith’s opera 
* The Fairies,’ being announced as * Master 
Reinhold.’ He afterwards became organist 
of St. George the Martyr, Bloomsbury. In 1758 
he appeared as a bass singer at Marylebono 
Gardens, where ho continued to sing for many 
seasons. He afterwards performed in English 
operas, and sang in oratorios, and at provincial 
festivals, etc. He was especially famed for 
his singing of Handel’s song, ‘ 0 niddier than 
the cherry.’ He was one of the principal bass 
singers at the Commemoration of Handel in 
1784. He retired in 1797. See Mus. T., 1877, 
p. 273. w. H. H. 

REINTHALER, Karl Martin (6. Erfurt, 
Oct. 13, 1822 ; d. Bremen, Feb. 13, 1896), con- 
ductor of the Private Concerts at Bremen, was 
early trained in music by G, A. Ritter, then 
studied theology in Berlin, but after passing 
his examination, devoted himself entirely to 
music, and studied with A. B. Marx. His 
first attempts at composition, some psalms 
sung by the Cathedral choir, attracted the 
attention of King Frederick William IV., and 
procured him a travelling grant. He visited 
Paris, Milan, Rome and Naples, taking lessons 
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in singing from Geraldi and Bordogni. On his 
return in 1853 he obtained a post in the Con. 
servatorium of Cologne, and in 1858 became 
organist in the Cathedral of Bremen, and con- 
ductor of the Singakademie. He had already 
composed an oratorio, * Jephta * (performed in 
London by Hullah, Apr. 16, 1856, and pub- 
lished with English text by Novello), and in 
1875 his opera ‘ Edda * was played with success 
at Bremen, Hanover and elsewhere. His 
* Bismarck-hymn ’ obtained the prize at Dort- 
mund, and ho composed a symphony and a 
large number of partsongs. He was a member 
of the Berlin Academy from 1882, and had the 
title of Royal Professor in 1888. His cantata 
‘ In der Wuste ’ had a groat success, and his 
opera ‘ Kathchen von Heilbronn * received a 
prize at Frankfort. Ho retired from the 
Singakademie in 1890. F. G., with addns. 

REISSIGER, Karl Gottlieb (6. Belzig, 
near Wittenberg, Jan. 31, 1798 ; d. Nov. 7, 
1859), son of Christian Gottlieb Reissiger, who 
published three symphonies for full orchestra 
in 1790. 

His father w’as cantor at Belzig. He became 
in 1811 a pupil of Scjhicht at the Thomasschule, 
Leipzig. In 1818 ho removed to the university 
witli the intention of studying theology, but 
some motets composed in 1815 and 1816 had 
already attracted attention, and the success 
of his fine baritone voice made him determine 
to devote himself to music. In 1821 he went 
to Vienna and studied opera thoroughly. Here 
also he composed ‘ Das Rockonweibchen.’ In 
1822 he sang an aria of Handel’s, and played 
a PF. concerto of Ids own composition at a 
concert in the Kftrnthnerthor Theatre. Soon 
after he went to Munich, whore he studied with 
Peter Winter, and composed an opera, ‘ Dido,* 
which was performed several times at Dresden 
under Weber’s conductorship. At the joint 
expense of the Prussian government and of 
hid patron von Altenstein, a musician, he under- 
took a tour in 1824 through Holland, France 
and Italy, in order to report on the condition 
of music in those countries. On his return he 
was commissioned to draw up a scheme for a 
Prussian national conservatorium, but at the 
same time was offered posts at the Hague and 
at Drestlen. The latter he accepted, replacing 
Marschner at the Opera, where he laboured 
hard, producing both German and Italian 
operas. In 1827 ho succeeded C. M. von 
Weber as conductor of the German Opera at 
Dresden. Among his operas, ‘ Ahiienschatz * 
(1824), ‘ Libclla,’ ‘ Turandot,’ ‘ AdMe de Foix * 
and ‘ Der Schiffbnich von Medusa * had great 
success in their day. The overture to the 
‘ Felsenmiihle,’ a spirited and not uninteresting 
piece, was occasionally played. Masses and 
church music, an oratorio, * David,* a few 
Lieder, numerous chamber compositions (par- 
ticularly some graceful and easy trios for 


PF., violin and violoncello) made his name vei^ 
popular for a period. He was the composer of 
the piece known as ‘ Weber’s Last Waltz.’ Tnis 
is No. 6 of his *Dan8es brillantes pour le 
pianoforte * written in 1822, and published 
by Peters at Leipzig in 1824. On his death 
Reissiger was succeeded at Dresden by Julius 
Rietz. F. G. 

Bibl. — Kubt Kbbtskb, Carl OMlieb nei»tfger. 8Hn Ltban, fuii 
etmi/en Beitrdoan tur Getehiehtedai Koruartumiani <fl Drttdm, pp. !▼ 
118. (Uresdeo 1818.) 

REISSMANN, August {b. Frankenstein, 
Silesia, Nov. 14, 1825 ; d. Berlin, Doc. 1, 1903), 
musician and writer on music, was grounded 
in music by Jung, the cantor of his native 
town. In 1843 ho removed to Breslau, anc 
there had instruction from Mosowius, Baum 
gart, Ernst Richter, Liistner and Kahl in 
various branches, including pianoforte, organ, 
violin and violoncello. He at fimt proposed 
to become a composer, but a residence in 
1850-52 at Weimar, where he came in contact 
with the new school of music, changed his 
plans and drove him to literature. His first 
book was Von Bach bis Wagner (Berlin, 1861) ; 
rapidly followed by a historical work on the 
German song. Das deutache Lied, etc. (1861), 
rewritten as Oeachichie dea devtachen Liedea 
(1874). This, again, was succeeded by his 
General History of Music — Allg, Oeachichte der 
Muaik (3 vols., Leipzig, 1864), with a great 
number of interesting examples ; AUg. Muaik- 
lehre (1864) ; and Lehr buck der musik. Kom- 
poaitionen (3 vols. Berlin, 1866-71). His later 
works were of a biographical nature, attempts 
to show the gradual development of the life 
and genius of the chief musicians — Schumann 
(1865), Mendelssohn (1867), Schubert (1873), 
Haydn (1879), Bach (1881), Handel (1882), 
Gluck (1882), Weber (1883). In 1877 ho 
published a volume of lectures on the history 
of music, delivered in the Conservatorium of 
Berlin, where he resided from 1863. His chief 
employment from 1871 was the completion of 
the Muaik -Converaationalexikon, in which he 
succeeded Mendel as editor, after the death of 
the latter. The 11th volume, completing the 
work, appeared in 1879. 

As a practical musician Eeissmann was 
almost as industrious as he was in literature. 
The operas * Gudrim * (Leipzig, 1871), ‘Dio 
Burgermeisterin von Schomdorf * (Leipzig, 
1880) and ' Das Gralspiel ’ (DiisseldoH, 1895), 
a ballet, ‘ Der Blumen Rache * (1887), a work 
for singing and speaking soloists, with choir 
and piano, * Konig Drosselbart * (1886), 

dramatic scenas, an oratorio, * Wittekind * 
(1888), a concerto and a suite for solo violin 
and orchestra ; two sonatas for pianoforte and 
violin ; and a great quantity of m'seeUaneous 
pieces for piano solo and for the voice are 
mentioned. In 1881 be edited an Illustrated 
History of German Music. G. 
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RELATIVE is the word used to express the 
connexion between a major and a minor key 
which have the same signature ; A minor is 
the * relative * minor of C, 0 the * relative ’ 
major' of A minor. m. 

RELFE, John (6. Greenwich, 1763 ; d, Lon- 
don, c. 1837), studied under his father, Lupton 
Relfe, fifty years organist at Greenwich Hospital, 
and under Keeble. He was a member of the 
King’s Band in 1810 and a teacher of harmony 
and PF. He composed a cantata, numerous 
songs, PF. sonatas, eto., and wrote several 
books on musical theory, and Remarks on the 
Present Staie of Musical Instruction (1810). 

B. V d. s. 

RELLSTAB, (1) Johann Karl Friedrich 
\6. Berlin, Fob. 27, 1769 ; d. Charlottenburg, 
Aug. 19, 1813). His father, a printer, wished 
him to succeed to the business, but from boy- 
hood his whole thoughts were devoted to music. 
He was on the point of starting for Hamburg 
to complete, with Emanuel Bach, his musical 
studios begun with Agricola and Fasch, when 
the death of his father forced him to take up 
the business. He added a music-printing and 
publishing branch ; was the first to establish 
a musical lending library (1783) ; founded a 
Concert Society, on the model of Hiller’s at 
Leipzig, and called it ‘ Concerts for connois- 
seurs and amateurs.’ The first concert took 
place Apr. 16, 1787, at the Englisches Haus, 
and in course of time the following works 
were performed ; Salieri’s ‘ Armida,’ Schulz’s 
‘ Atbalia,’ Naumann’s ‘ Cora,’ Hasse’s * Con- 
versione di San Agostino,’ Bach’s ‘ Magnificat ’ 
and Gluck’s * Alceste,’ which was thus first 
introduced to Berlin. The Society at last 
merged in the Singakademie. He wrote 
musical critiques for the Berlin paper, signed 
with his initials ; and had concerts every other 
Sunday during the winter at his Own house, at 
which such works as Haydn’s ^ Seasons ’ wore 
performed ; but those meetings were stopped 
by the entry of the French in 1806, when he 
frequently had twenty men and a dozen horses 
quartered on him ; lost not only his music but 
all his capital, and had to close his printing- 
press. In time he resumed his concerts ; in 
1809 gave lectures on harmony; in 1811 
travelled to Italy. Not long after his return 
he was struck with apoplexy while walking at 
Charlottenburg, and was found dead on the 
road some hours afterwards. As a composer 
he left three cantatas, a * Passion,’ a Te Deum 
and a Mass. Also an opera ; songs too numer- 
ous to specify ; vocal scores of Graun’s ‘ Tod 
Jesu ’ and Gluck’s ‘ Iphig^nie ’ ; and a German 
libretto of Gluck’s ‘ Orph6e,’ apparently from 
his own pen. Of instrumental music he 
published — marches for PF., symphonies and 
overtures ; a series of pieces with charactor- 
Mio titles, ‘ Obstinacy,’ ‘ Sensibility,’ etc. ; 
twenty-four short pieces for PF., violin and 


bass, etc. Also Versuch Uber die Vereinigung 
der mus. und oratorischen Deklamation (1786) ; 
Vber die Bemerkungen ein&r Reisenden , . . 
(1789) (see Reichardt) ; and Anleitung filr 
Clavierspider (1790). These works, for the 
most part bibliographical curiosities, are very 
instructive. 

Rellstab had throe daughters, of whom 
(2) Caroline (6. Apr. 18, 1794 ; d. Feb. 17, 
1813) was a singer, distinguished for her extra- 
ordinary compass. His son, 

(3) Heinrich Friedrich Ludwig (6. Berlin, 
Apr. 13, 1799 ; d. there, Nov. 27, 1860), though 
delicate in health, and destined for practical 
music, was compelled by the times to join the 
army, where he became ensign and lieutenant. 
In 1816, after the peace, he took lessons on 
the piano from Ludwig Berger, and in 1819 
and 1820 studied theory with Bernhard Klein. 
At the same time he taught mathematics and 
history in the Brigadeschule till 1821, when he 
retired from the army to devote himself to 
literature, ultimately settling in Berlin (1823). 
He also composed much part-music for the 
‘Jiingere Liedertafel,’ which he founded in 
conjunction with G. Reichardt in 1819, wrote 
a libretto, * Dido,’ for B. Klein, and contributed 
to Marx’s Musikzeitung, A pamphlet on 
Madame Sontag {HenneUty Oder die sekone 
Sdngerin) procured him three months’ im- 
prisonment in 1826, on account of its satirical 
allusions to a well-known diplomatist. In 
1826 he joined the staff of the Vossische Zieitungy 
and in a short time completely led the public 
opinion on music in Berlin, His first article 
w'as a report on a performance of ‘ Euryantlie,’ 
Oct. 31, 1826. Two years later he wrote a 
cantata for Humboldt’s congress of physicists, 
which Mendelssohn set to music. 

Rellstab quarrelled with Spontini over his 
* Agnes von Hohenstauffen ’ (Berlin Musika- 
lische Zeitung for 1827, Nos. 23, 24, 26 and 
29), and the controversy was maintained with 
much bitterness until Spontini left Berlin, 
when Rellstab, in his pamphlet Ober mein Ver^ 
hdltniss als Kritiker zu Herrn Spontini (1827), 
acknowledged that he had gone too far. 

Rellstab ’s novels and essays are to be found 
for the most part in his Oesammdte Schrifteuy 
24 vols. (Leipzig, Brockhaus). A musical 
periodical. Iris im Oebiet der Tonkunsty founded 
by him in 1830, survived till 1842. His 
recollections of Berger, Schroeder - Devrient, 
Mendelssohn, Klein, Dehn and Beethoven 
(whom he visited in Mar. 1825), will be found 
in Alts meinem Leben (2 vols. Berlin, 1861). 

F. o. 

REMBT, Johann Ernst (b. Suhl, Thuringer- 
Wald, 1749 or 1750 ; d. there. Fob. 26, 1810), 
was appointed organist at Suhl in 1773 and 
remained till his death. Ho was distinguished 
as a performer, and, devoting himself to the 
study of the works of Sebastian Bach, he 
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worthily upheld the more solid traditions of the 
Bach school of organ -playing against the pre- 
vailing shallowness of liis time. Brcitkopf & 
Hartel still retain in their catalogue some of 
his works originally published by them, such 
as his six fugued Choral-preludes, six organ 
trios and various Choral -preludes in trio- 
form, Various fughcttas for the organ also 
appear in Volkmar’s ‘ Orgel- Album.* 

J. B. M. 

REMENYT, Eduabd (real name Hoffmann) 
(6. Heves,’ Hungary, 1830 ; d. San Francisco, 
May 16, 1898), a famous violinist, received his 
musical education at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium during the years 1842-45, where his 
master on the violin was Josejih Bohm, the 
famous teacher of Joachim. In 1848 he took 
an active part in tlie insurrection, and became 
adjutant to the famous general Corgcy, under 
whom he took part in the campaign against 
Austria. After the revolution had been 
crushed he had to fly the country, and went 
to America, where he resumed his career as a 
virtuoso. Ho toured in Germany, taking 
Biahms** with him, in 1852-53. In 1853 ho 
went to Liszt in Weimar, who at once recog- 
nised his genius and became his artistic guide 
and fiicnd. In the following year he came to 
luondon and was appointed solo violinist to 
Queen Victoria. In 1855 he was in America, 
and in 1800 ho obtained his amnesty and re- 
turned to Hungary, where some time after- 
W'ards he received from the Emperor of Austria 
a similar distinction to that granted him in 
England. After his return homo ho seems 
to have retired for a time from public life, 
living chiefly on an evstate ho owned in Hungary. 
In 1805 ho appeared for the first time in Baris, 
where ho created a perfect furore. Rejxsated 
tours in Germany, Holland and Belgium 
further spread his fame. In 1875 he settled 
temiiorarily in Paris, and in the summer of 
1877 came to London, where also he produced 
a sensational efiPect in private circles. The 
season being far advanced he appeared in 
public only once, at Maploson’s benefit concert 
at the Crystal Palace, where he played a fan- 
tasia on tliemes from the ‘ Huguenots.’ In the 
autumn of 1878 he again visited London, and 
jilayed at the Promenade ( Concerts. Ho was on 
his way to America, where he gave concerts and 
took up his residence. In 1887 he undertook 
a tour of the world, in the course of which he 
appeared in private in London in 1891 and 
1893. As an artist he combined jierfect mastery 
over the technical diiliculties of his instrument 
with a strongly pronounced individuality. His 
soul was in his playing, and his impulse carried 
him away as he warmed to his task, the im- 
pression produced on the audience being 
accordingly in an ascending scale. Another 

1 According to another account at Minkolc 

- For details of this tour see Floreoce 1&ks,IAS9 fl/ Hrahmt yol. L 
pp. 82-104. 


important feature in Rem4nyi’s playing was 
the national element. He strongly maintained 
against Liszt the genuineness of Hungarian 
music, and showed himself thoroughly imbued 
with that spirit by writing several ‘ Hungarian 
melodies,’ which have been mistaken for 
popular tunes and adopted as such by othe** 
composers. The same half-Eastern spirit was 
observable in the strong rhythmical accentua- 
tion of Remen yi’s style, so rarely attained by 
artists of Teutonic origin. Rem^nyi’s com- 
positions are of no importance, being mostly 
confined to arrangements for his instrument, 
and other pieces w'ritten for his own immediate 
use. Remenyi died during a concert at which 
he was playing at San Francisco. E. H.-A. 

REMY,‘W. A. (6. Prague, June 10, 1831; 
d. there, Jan. 22, 1898), the name by which an 
eminent musician and teat5her in Prague pre- 
ferred to be known. His real name w^as 
Wilhelm Mayer, and he was the son of a lawyer 
in Prague. A pupil of C. F. Pk'tsch, he ap- 
peared at the age of 17 years as the composer 
of an overture to Sue’s ‘ Fanatiker in den 
Cevennon ’ ; but in obedience to the parental 
desires, ho studied law, took the degree of 
Dr.Jur. in 1856, and did not take up music as 
his profession until 1862, when ho became con- 
ductor of the Stciormarkische Musikvercin, and 
earned experience as an orchestral director. 
Ho kept the post till 1870, composing many 
orchestral works during the period, among 
them an overture to ‘ Sardanapalus ’ and a 
symphonic poem, ‘ Helena,’ as well as his first 
symphony in F. The throe works made their 
way as far as Leipzig, where they were received 
wuth great success. From the date of his 
resignation he lived as an unofficial teacher, and 
devoted himself to composition, until his death. 
His works include two moi*e symphonies (m 
F and E flat), a ‘ Phantasiestuck ’ for orchestra, 
given at the Vienna Philharmonic Concerts 
under Dessoff ; a ‘ Slawische Ifiederspiel ’ for 
soli and chorus, with accompaniment of two 
pianos, another work of the same kind, ‘ Ost- 
licho Rosen,* a concert-opera, ‘ Waldfrk.uleiii,’ 
and many songs, etc. Among his most 
eminent pupils may be mentioned Busoni, 
Kicnzl, Heuberger, von RezniCek and Felix 
Weingartner. {Neue Muaik - ZeituTig^ 1890, 
p. 26L) M. 

RENALDI (Rinaldi), Giulio (6. Padua, 
early 16th cent., still living there, 1569), com- 
posed 3 books of madrigals and canzone, 
two of which were published in 1567 and one 
in 1569. B. v. d. s. 

RENAUD, Maubioe Abnold (6. Bordeaux, 
1862), studied singing at the Conservatoire, 
Paris, and subsequently at that of Brussels. 
From 1883-90 he sang at the Monnaie, Brussels, 
in a variety of parts, making a great impres- 
sion : on Jan. 7, 1884, as the High Priest in 
Beyers ‘Sigurd,* and on. ?eb, 10, 1890, as 
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Hamilcar in Reyer’s * Salanimb6,* on produc- 
tion of these operas. On Oct. 12, 1890, he 
made his debut at the Op6ra-Comique, Paris, 
as Karnac in ‘ Le Roi d’Ys,’ and sang on Dec. 3 
as the hero of Diaz’s new opera ‘ Benvenuto.* 
On July 17, 1891, he made a very successful 
debut at the Op^ra as Nelusko, and remained 
there until 1902. On leave of absence, on 
June 23, 1897, he made his debut at Covent 
Garden as Wolfram and Do N overs in selections 
from ‘ Taimhausor ’ and ‘ Huguenots,’ at the 
State performance in honour of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria ; and in the same 
season he sang the above parts, Don Juan and 
Juan in D’Krlan^jer’s ‘ Inez Mendo.’ Ho fully 
confirmed his Parisian reputation by his fine 
voice and prosence, and excellent singing and 
acting. From 1898-1905 ho reappeared here 
frequently at the above theatre, singing the 
part of Henri VIII. in Saint-Saens’s opera, 
July 19, 1898, that of Hares in De Lara’s 
‘ Messaline,’ July 13, 1899 ; and appearing as 
Hamlet, Rigoletto, Valentino, Escamillo, etc. 
He sang at Monto Carlo in 1907 in Bruneau’s 
‘Nais MicouUn.’ He was considered one of 
the best representatives of Bockmesser. 

A. C. 

RENCONTRE TMPREVUE, LA; oir les 
P ijLERiNS BE LA Mecqub (Gor. Die Pilgrhm 
von Mtkka), comic opera, words by Dancourt 
from a farce by Lesago ; music by Gluck. 
Produced Schonbrunn, in French in 1764, in 
Gorman in 1766, and revived 1780; in German 
at Vienna in 1776, and in Paris, as ‘ Les Fous de 
Medina,’ in 1790. G. 

RENDANO, Alfonso {h. Carolei, near 
Cosenza, Apr. 5, 1853), studied first at the 
Conservatorio at Na])les, then vith Thalberg, 
and lastly at the Leipzig Conservatorium. He 
playod at the Gewandhaus with marked success 
on Feb. 8, 1872. He then visited Paris and 
London, jicrformed at the Musical Union (Apr. 
30, 1872), tho Philharmonic (Mar. 9, 1873), the 
Crystal Palace and other concerts, and much 
in society ; and after a lengthened stay re- 
turned to 1 taly . He became professor of piano- 
playing at the Najiles Conservatorio, and 
settled later in Rome. An opera by him, 

‘ tkinmelo,’ was produced at Turin in 1902, and 
also given at Stuttgart. G., with addns. 

RENIE, Henriettb (b. Paris, 1876), 
harpist and composer, gained first prize for 
harp at the Paris Conservatoire, awarded 
unanimously, in 1887 (at the age of 11 years). 
From this time she had such a vogue that the 
Queen of Belgium came to Brussels to hear 
her. Composers (Gounod amongst others) 
encouraged her to pursue her theoretical 
studies, and she afterwards gained a prize for 
harmony (Lonepveu’s class) and composition. 
In 1901 she ai>iwaTed as a virtuoso in tho 
•lloncerts Lamoureux in a concerto of her own 
composition. The combination of harp with 


orchestral accompaniment was at that time a 
novelty. Since then she has been well received 
in all the Parisian symphony concerts and clse- 
\rhere in Europe. She is unquestionably, since 
the death of Hassolmans, the most important 
of the French school of harpists. 

As a composer, in addition to the concerto 
already mentioned, she has written an ‘ l5l%ie * 
for harp and orchestra (Lamoureux, 1907), a 
trio for harp, violin and violoncello, a sonata 
for PF. and violoncello, 2 pieces for violin and 
harp, a number of pieces for harp solo (Ballades, 
Contemplation, Lcgende, etc.) and some songs. 
In the matter of transcription she has success- 
fully created a repertory for the harp out of the 
works of numerous old masters of the elavetsin, 
without ever doing violence to their thought. 

M. P. 

RENNES, Catharina Van (6. Utrecht, 
Aug. 2, 1858), Dutch singer and composer, 
was a pupil of Richard Hoi and Johannes 
Messchaert. Her parents were musical, 
though not in any professional sense, and she 
was encouraged to sing and phiy from her 
earliest infancy. After a sehooling abroad she 
settled in Utrecht as a teacher of singing and 
piano, where she had considerable success. 
Later she taught at Hilversurn and at The 
Hague and numbered among her pupils the 
Princess Juliana, only daughter of the Queen 
of the Netherlands. 

As a composer she has been extremely 
popular in her own country, particularly for 
her children’s songs and cantatas, which are 
written to Dutch words. Many of the solo 
songs are settings of German poems, and in 
these she sometimes rises to considerable 
heights. Instrumental music, except simple 
pianoforte pieces connected with children’s 
stories, she has left practically untouched. Her 
style is graceful and melodious, the music being 
always well fitted to the words, while the piano- 
forte part is rarely more than a simple and 
suggestive accompaniment written in a some- 
what conservative manner. h. a. 

RENVOYSY, RicHAiti) be, a 16th-century 
canon, and master of tho children of the chapel 
of tho Sainte Chapelle, Dijon, one of the best 
lutenists of his time, who composed Psalms of 
David, 4 v., and the ‘ Odes of Anacreon,* a 4 
(both published in 1581). He was burned at 
the stake on Mar. 6, 1586, for immorality in 
connection with the school (Q.-L.). 

RE PASTORE, IL, dramatic cantata to 
Metastasio’s words (with compressions), com- 
posed by Mozart at Salzburg in 1775, in honour 
of the Archduke Maximilian. First performed 
Apr. 23, 1776. G. 

REPEAT, REPETTZIONE, REPLICA 
(Fr. reprise ; Ger. Wiederholung). The sign 

is used to show that the music is to 
be repeated either from the beginning of ths 
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movement or from some point where the same 
sign appears, but in a reversed form : 5Fj|^ 

Compare Da Capo. , M. 

repetition (Fr.), see Rehearsal. 

REPETITION { Pianoforte). The rapid 
reiteration of a note is called repetition ; a 
special touch of the player facilitated by me- 
chanical contrivances in the pianoforte action ; 
the earliest and most important of those having 
been the invention of fcsc bastion Erard. (See 
the diagram and description of Erard’s action 
under I^anoforte.) a. j. h. 

REPORTS (the word seems not to be used 
in the singular), an old English and Scottish 
term for points of imitation. From the eight 
examples in the Scottish Psalter of 1635 (re- 
printed in the Rev. Neil Livingston’s edition, 
1864) it would seem that the term was used 
in a more general sense, of a setting of certain 
tunes in which the parts moved in a kind of 
free polyphony, not in strictly imitative stylo. 
In Purcell’s revision of the treatise which 
appears in the third part of Playford’s Intro- 
duciion to the Skill of Muftick (12th edition, 
1694), the term is mentioned but not explained 
further than as being synonymous with ‘ imita- 
tion ’ ; ‘ The second is Imitation or BeportSy 
which needs no Example.* (See Sam/mdbande 
of the Int. Mus. G(‘8. vi. p. 662.) M. 

RPIPRISE, H'petition ; a tt'rm which is occa- 
sionally applied to any repetition in music, but 
is most conveniently confined to the recurrence 
of the first subject of a sonata movement after 
the conclusion of the working out or develop- 
ment. (See Form and Sonata.) In Couperin, 
Rameau and other French composers the term 
is used of a short refrain at the end of a move- 
ment, which was probably intended to lie 
played ovo; more than twice, as sometimes 
it contains tlie ordinary marks of repetition 
within the passage covered by the woid. Q. 

REQUIEM (Fr. messe des morts ; Ital. messa 
per i defiinti; Lat. miasa pro defunctis; Ger. 
Todtemnesse)y a solemn Mass, sung annually 
in Commemoration of the Faithful Departed 
on All Souls’ Day (Nov. 2) ; and, with a loss 
general intention, at funeral services, on the 
anniversaries of the decease of particular 
persons, and on such other occasions as may 
be dictated by feelings of public respect or 
individual piety. 

The Requiem takes its name ^ from the first 
word of the Introit — ‘ Requiem actomam dona 
eis, Dornine.’ When set to music, it naturally 
arranges itself in nine principal sections ; (1) 
The Introit — ‘ Requiem aetemam * ; (2) the 
Kyrie ; (3) the Gradual and Tract — ‘ Requiem 
aeternam ’ and * Absolve, Dornine * ; (4) The 
Sequence or Prose — Dies irao ; (5) The OCfcr- 
torium — * Domino Josu Christi * ; (6) the Sano- 

1 That in to nay, Um tin dip as a npecla^ Mass. The munlc of the 
ordinary Polyphonlo Masn always bears the name of the canto 
fermo oa which it is loniuled. 


tus ; (7) the Benedictus ; (8) the Agnus Dei ; 
and (9) the Communio — * Lux aeterna.’ To 
these are sometimes added (10) the Respon- 
sorium — ‘ Libera me,* which, though not an 
integral portion of the Mass, immediately 
follows it on all solemn occasions ; and (11) the 
Lectio—* Taedet animam meam,* of which we 
possess at least one example of great historical 
interest. 

The plain-song melodies adapted to the nine 
divisions of the Mass will be found in the 
Gradual, together with that proper for the 
Responsorium. The Lectio, which really 
belongs to a different service, has no proper 
melody, but is sung to the ordinary ‘ Tonus 
Lectionis.* (See Inflexion.) The entire series 
of melodies is of rare beauty, and produces so 
solemn an effect, when sung in unison by a 
large body of grave equal voices, that most of 
the great polyphonic composers have emjdoyed 
its phrases more freely than usual in their 
Requiem Masses, either as canti formi, or in 
the form of unisonous passages interposed 
between the harmonised portions of the work. 
Compositions of this kind are not very numer- 
ous ; but most of the examples we possess must 
be classed among the most perfect productions 
of their respective authors. w. s. r. 

What has been said of the effect of secular 
influences on the composition of music to the 
Mass {q.v.) applies mutatis mutandis to the 
Requiem Mass. Famous compositions of the 
text mentioned under their composers’ names 
are those of Palestrina, Victoria, Fran- 
cesco Anerto, Orazio Vecchi of the poly- 
phonic period ; Mozart, Gossec, Cherubini 
(2 settings), Berlioz, Bruckner, Bruneau, 
Verdi and Dvorak. c. 

RESIN, see Colophanb ; Rosin. 

RESIN ARIUS, Balthasar (6. Jesson, early 
16th cent.), is possibly, but not certainly, 
identical with Baltliasar Harzer or Hartzer, 
He took holy orders and became Bishop of 
Leipa, in Bohemia, about 16^3. Ho had been 
a chorister in the service of the Emperor 
Maximilian 1. He is said to have boon a pupU 
of Isaac, and he published at Wittenberg in 
1543 * Responsorium numero octoginta de 
tempore et festis , . . libri duo.’ 

RESOLUTION is the process of relieving 
dissonance by succeeding consonance. See 
Harmony. 

RESPIGHI, Ottorino (b. Bologna, July 9, 
1879), one of the most prominent Italian musi- 
cians of the present day. He studied music at 
first with his father, then at the Licco Musicale 
of Bologna, which he entered in 1892, His 
teachers were Federico Sarti (violin) and 
Giuseppe Martucci (composition). He left that 
institution in 1899, obtaining first the diplomas 
of both the violin and the composition schools. 
His interest in composition soon gained the 
upper hand, and when Martucci loft Bologna f of 
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Naples (1902) Respighi decided to gain an 
msight into the methods of foreign composers. 
With this purpose in view he went to St. Peters- 
burg, attracted by the fame of Rimsky-Kor- 
. akov, whose pupil he became. After some time 
he went on to Bei’lin to study awhile under Max 
Bruch. Respighi is now professor of composi- 
tion at the Royal Licco di S. Cecilia in Rome, 
to which office he was appointed in 1913. In 
Jan. 1924, by the unanimous vote of a Gov- 
ernment Commission, which included Puccini 
and Cilea, Respighi was appointed principal of 
the Liceo S. Cecilia of Rome in succession to 
Enrico Bossi. 

If not quite as prolific as some of his less 
successful Italian contemporaries, Respighi has 
already contributed much both to the theatre 
and to chamber music. From his Russian 
masters ho undoubtedly learnt to look upon 
opera os something different from what it was 
to the Italians who preceded him in that held. 
While they have shown a marked preference 
for higlily dramatic situations, Respighi is at- 
tracted by situations in which the ironic and 
comic spirits have also their share. This is the 
case in particular of his latest and most successful 
opera, ‘ Bidfagor,’ where the characterisation is 
both subtler and truer than is usually the case 
in opera. If he undoubtedly owes much to the 
teaching and the exam pic of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
he remains nevertheless individual in feeling 
and expression. I’here is also much beautiful 
melody in all Respighi’s works, but lyricism is 
no longer the tyrant forcing the composer’s 
hand. If llospighi does not allow intcliectual- 
ism to clog the wheels of imagination, he also 
I'cfubes to admit anything which does not 
rc'ach a high intellectual standard. Above all, 
his music, although modern in every sense, is 
free from sheer eccentricity. His main con- 
cern is never to astonish, but to express his own 
ideas and emotions in such a way that they 
represent most faithfully an intelleotual con- 
ception. 

The list of his compositions up to the present 
is as follows : 

FOR THE THEATRE 

Re Enzo,’ comic opera in S acta (text by A. DorsinI). Boiogna, 

1905 

'Scmiriima,' opera in 3 acta (text by A. Cer4). Bologna, 1910, 
' Marla Vittorla,' ope'-a in 4 acta (text by A. Uuiraud). Nut yet 

perfonurcl 

‘ Scherzo veueziano.’ a mimic action ol 1. Lonntdoff. Rome, 1920. 

* La Boutique fautaaque ’ (arrangement of Roaainl'a muaic for the 

Ruaaian Ballet) London, 1919. 

‘Belfagor,’ opera. Milan, 1923, 

* La bella addurmentata,’ fable fur marionettes. Borne 1922. 

' Aretuaa,’ for aopranu and orcheatra. Bologna, 1911. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
Suite for strings and organ Rome, 1914. 

' Hinfonla drammntica ’ Rome, 1915 
' Le tontaoe di Roma,' symphonic poem. Rome, 1010. 

‘Ballata delle gnomidi,’ symphonic poem. Rome, 1920. 

* Antiche danze ed arie ’ Rome, 1924 

' La primavera, pocmattrico, soli, ctioirand orchestra. Rome, 1923. 
‘ Fini di Rurna,' s>mphouic poem. Rome, 1924. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

’ Sonata ’ in B minor for violia and pianoforte. Naples, 1918. 
String Quartet ’ in D major. Bologna, 1907. 

' Quintet.* 


* Lamento dt Arlanna ' of Monteverdi (arrangementl. 
'Transcript ion ’ of toccale and fugues of Freacobaid's for piano. 
' Concerto Uregonano ' for violin and orchestra. 1922. 

* Songs.’ 

Quartetto Dorico. London, 1924. v « 


RESPOND (Lat. responaorium), a form of 
ecclesiastical chant which grew out of the 
elaboration of the primitive Resfonsobial 
Psalmody. Some of the Responds have been 
frequently treatt'd in the polyphonic style with 
very great effect, not only by the great masters 
of tho 16th century, but even as late as the 
time of Colonna, whose Responsoria of tho 
Office for the Dead, for eight voices, are written 
with intense appreciation of the solemn import 
of the text. 

A largo collection of. very fine examples, in- 
cluding an exquisitely beautiful set for Holy 
Week, by Victoria, will bo found in vol. iv. 
of Proske’s ‘ Musica divina.* w. s. k. 

RESPONSE, in English church music, is in 
its widest sense any musical sentence sung by 
the choir at tho close of something rea(l or 
chanted by the minister. 

The musical treatment of Versicles and 
Responses offers a wide and interesting field 
of study. There are great varieties of plain- 
, song settings to bo met with, gathered from 
Sarum and other uses. Mcrbecke’s Booke of 
; Common Praier noted provided a plain-song 
' for tho English text. Building on tins, Tallis, 

, Byrd and others wToto harmonised settings 
, to responses of the daily Offices, including 
j the Litany. Examples are to be foiiml 
I among 17th -century composers also founded 
j on the plain-song in the tenor voice, but 
many later settings abandoned this sound 
; principle. Some of these survive in certrain 
cathedrals. Specimens, both of the earlier 
j and lat/cr settiiigs, are to be found in Jebb’s 
I ‘ (’horal Responses.’ 

The medial accent is used in Versicles and 
Responses when the last word is a polysyllable, 
thus: 


Medial Accent. 




M 


And grant us Thy aalva>tlon. 


When the la.st word is a monosyllable or is 
accented on its last syllable, there is an addi- 
tional note, thus : 

Moderate Accent, 

' - ' — ^ 

A» we do put our trust in Thise. 

In comparing our Versicles and Responses 
with the Latin from wdiich they W'ere trans- 
lated, it is important to bear this rule as to the 
‘ final word ’ in mind ; because tho Latin and 
English of tho same Versicle or Response will 
frequently take different ‘ accents ’ in the 
two languages. For example, the following 
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Versicle takes in the Latin the medial accent, 
but in the translation will require the moderate 
accent ; 

Latin form. 

Ab iuitiiicls noRtris delende noa Cbrla • te. 


English form. 

From ourRuemieB defend tu, O ChrlRt. 


The Litany is in binary form. Its opening 
sentences or Invocations are. each divided by a 
colon and take this form : 


used without variation for all tlie Invocations. 
It happtms that each of the sentences of Invo- 
cation contains in our P]nglish version a mono- 
syllable before the colon ; but it is not the 
case in the Latin, therefore both Versicle and 
Response differ from our use, thus : 

Latin. 

e . — ote. 

rat«r de coelia I)o - ua. 


In the Petitions of the Litany the whole 
sentence of music stands thus ; 



(Petition chanted by 
Priest.) 


(Rospon-'O by Choir and 
People.) 


It only remains to say a few words on 

(1) Amons, (2) Doxology to Gospel, (3) Re- 
sponses to the Commandments. 

(1) Since the Reformation two forms of 
Amen have been chiefly used in the Enghsh 
Church, the monotone and the approach by a 
semitone, generally harmonised thus : 



(2) The Doxology to the Gospel is in the 
same tone and should be sung at the same 
pitch as the Gospel. This is the most famiUar 
form, but few singers can recite the Gospel on 
C, so it is set too high. When the Gospel is 
inflected with the drop of a minor third (C to A) 


instead of C to B, the response of tiie ohoii 
should follow suit. 



(3) The Responses to the Commandments 
are an expansion of the ancient 

• Kyric elcison, 

Chrisie eleison, 

Kyric cleison,’ 

made to serve as ten responses instead of being 
used as one responsive prayer. The ancient 
form appears in JMerbticke (1660), and the so- 
called Morbecke’s Kyrie now used is an editorial 
manipulation. j. k. ; rev. and abiidgod. 

RE8PONfciORIAL PSALMODY is the 
earliest form in w'hich psalms liave been sung 
in the Christian Ciiurch. It is a development 
from inflected monotone (see Inflexion). In 
the earliest Cihristian days the n'citation of the 
psalms was carried out by a single soloist, w^ho 
monotoned the greater part of the psalm, but 
! inserted various cadences or inflexions at 
I certain points of distinction in the verso. This 
I was very probably but the carrying on of w hat 
had long been current in the Synagogue. (See 
Plain-sonq ; Hebrew Music.) it was very 
advisable not to leave the whole of the per- 
formance of the psalm to the soloist ; and it 
became customary for the congregation to 
interject some small response at the close of 
each verse. Su(;h a respoiiBO was known 
among the Greeks as an acrostic {aKpoarlxt-ov 
or dKpoTcXtvTiov), and the technical word in 
Latin for this performance by the congregation 
was Mespondere ; hence this form of psalmody 
was called Respon serial Psalmody. The refrain 
was originally very biief — an Amen or an 
Alleluia, a short text like the ‘ For his mercy 
endureth for ever ’ of Psalm cxxxvi. or some 
pregnant sentence drawn from the psalm 
W'hich was being sung. In the earliest days 
the soloist’s text was very little i*emoved from 
monotone, but already by the time of St. 
Augustine it had become more elaborate, and 
the ancient simplicity was looked upon as an 
archaism. The result was a performance some- 
what resembling the familiar Litany. The 
psalmody remained such a short time in this 
comparatively simple stage that very few 
actual monuments of it have survived. The 
Responsorial Psalmody that exists is of the 
elaborate sort. Partly as a result of the grow- 
ing artistic feeling, partly also in consequence 
of the existence of trained singers in the great 
Song School at Romo, the music, alike of the 
soloist who sang the verses of the psalm and of 
the choir who responded, was elaborated to a 
very high pitch. Then, since it was impossible 
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bo sing the whole p8alm to a highly ornate chant the second mode, and are decorated with 
habitually, certain versos were selected from similar melodic themes. 

the psalm for this elaborate treatment ; and The music falls into eight divisions, each of 
there grew up, therefore, the musical form w'hich consists of (a) an intonation, (6) the 
called the Respond, which consisted in its recitation in inflected monotone, (c) the cadence 
simplest shape of a choral melody (called the or jmtuma or meltuma. There are in all fifteen 
Respond proper), alternating with one or more different texts set to this scheme of music- ; the 
Verses sung by the soloist. This form is found Justus ut palma is given here as being the best 
both in the music of the Mass and in that of representative of the group ; but in two of the 
Divine Service, and mainly as an interlude divisions another text is given as well, in order 
betw'een the reading of lessons. In the former to reveal the structure the more clearly, 
it is called for distinction's sake liesponsorium The same plan holds good w'lth the responds 
Oraduale or the Gradual. In the latter case of the Office which are found for the most part 



Jua . . tua ut pul • iiia flur • • . « . . . bit 



Sicut c« • • drua Li • ba • - - ul 



Mi ' - a« - ri • cor - di - »nt tu 



(Cp IV ) Par . ... HOC - trio 


it is simply called Responsorium ; for the in the service of Matins. It is visible more 
lesser Offices, w hich were sung without musical plainly in the verses of the responds than in 
elaboi’ation, there came to be a few simple the responds themselves. Those of the Office 
forms of Respoiisorial music, modelled on the use a .set of iiivunable psalm melodics, one 
elaborate responds of Matins but differing belonging to each mode ; in these the monotone 
from them in being simpler in texture. This is very clear, and yet there is much elaboration 
brief form was then called Responsorium breve in the cadences, and the forms are so plastic 
as distinct from the Responsorium prolixum, that they can by certain well-defined rules be 
The highest doveioi>ment of elaboration was readily adapted to the various texts of the 
rea(;hed in the Gradual ; but even there, in verses. (See Psalmody.) The Graduals in 
spite of all the embroidery, the primitive mono- the Mass do not utilise these common forms for 
tone around which everything else centres is their Verses ; each Verse is peculiar to the 
still traceable ; and careful analysis will show Gradual ; but even so there is much similarity 
that with all its elaboration the chant is still an observable amongst them both in general 
inflected monotone. This statement can most structure and in detail. In decadent days even 
easily be proved by the study of a single group the responds of the Office have their Verses set 
of Graduals which are ordinarily ascribed to to a special melody and not to the common one. 
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As regards liturgical (as distinct trom musi- 
cal) structure the respond of the Office is like 
the Gradual ’Respond of the Mass, but not 
identical. In neither case is it common now 
to find more than one Verse, but the Respond 
in the Office is often accompanied by the 
Gloria patri as well, in the early shape in which 
it consisted of one phrase, not two. Further, 
it became customary in France to repeat after 
the Verse not the whole of the Respond but only 
a part of it ; and this custom spread till it was 
universal. 

The following Respond, then, which belongs 
to Matins of the First Sunday in Advent and 
stands at the head of the series, may lie taken 
as representing this form of composition in an 
unusually full shape. 

Three boys sing the Respond — 
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A boy sings the first Verse to the psalm melody | 
>f the seventh mode (see Psalmody) — 

Quique terrisenae et fllll hoininum, simul in unum 
dives et pauper’ (Ps. xlix. 2). 


The R/ is repeated from Qui regnaturus. The 
three boys sing the Gloria patri (down to Sancto 
only) to the same psalm melody, and the choir 
repeats the closing section of the Respond — In 
populo Israel. w. h. f. 

RESPONSORIUM, see Respond ; Re- 
SPONSORIAL Psalmody. 

REST (Fr. silence, pause ; Ger. Pause ; Ital. 
pausa), the sign of silence in music. The 
duration of the silence, equivalent to a note 
value, is shown by the form of the character 
employed to denote it. (See Notation, Vol. 
III. p. 658.) 

RESULTANT TONES (Fr. sons resultants; 
Ger. Combinationstone) are produced when any 
two loud and sustained musical sounds are 
hoard at the same time. There are two kinds of 
resultant tones, the ‘ Differential ’ and the ‘ Sum- 
mational.’ The ‘ Differential tone * is so called 
because its numl)er of vibrations is equal to 
the difference between those of the generating 
sounds. The ‘ Summational tone ’ is so called 
because its numlx^r of vibrations is equal to the 
sum of those of the generating sounds. The 
following diagram shows the pitches of the 
differential tones of the principal consonant 
intervals when in perfect tune : 


q- 








E#l 




Differentials. 




If the interval be wider than an octave, as in 
the last two examples, the differential is inter- 
mediate between the sounds which produce it. 
These tones can be easily heard on the ordinary 
harmonium, and also on the organ. They are 
not so distiruit on the piano, because the sounds 
of this instrument are not sustained. By 
practice, however, the resultant tones can be 
distinguished on the piano also. 

Dissonant as well as consonant intervals pro 
duce resultant tones. Taking the minor seventh 
in its three possible forms, the differentials are 
as follows : 



The choir repeats the Respond from Ite on- 
wards. A second boy sings a second Verso as 
before — 

‘Qui regls Israel intende, qui deducis velut ovem 
Joseph’ (Pb. Ixxx. 1). 

The choir repeats the Respond from Nuncia. 
A third boy sings a third Verse— 

Excita domine potentiam tuam, et veni ut salvos 
facias nos ' 


The first form of minor seventh is obtained by 
tuning two fifths upwards (C-G-D) and then a 
major third downwards (D-B/t>); its differ- 
ential tone is /Ab* an exact major third below 
C. The second form is got by two exact 
fourths upwards (C-F-Bb) : the differential is 
thenlAb* which is flatter than the previous |Ab 
by the interval 35 : 36. The third form is the 
so-called ‘ Harmonic seventh * on C, whose differ* 
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ontial is G, an exact fourth below C. Of the 
marks \, |, here used to distinguish notes which 
are confused in the ordinary notation, it may 
be briefly explained that the acute sign § refers 
to notes arrived at in an ascending series of 
fifths, the grave sign | to those in a descending 
series of fifths. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the differ- 
ential tones which are produced by the funda- 
mentals or prime Partial Tones {q.v.) of 
musical sounds. But a differential may also 
^rise from the combination of any upper partial 
of one sound with any partial of the other 
sound ; or from the combination of a differ- 
ential with a partial, or with another differ- 
ential. Thus the major third C-E may have 
the foUowing differential tones : 



All these tones are heard simultaneously ; but 
for convenience the differentials of the first, 
second, third and fourth orders are written in 
notes of different length. We see, then, that 
tile number of possible resultant tones is very 
great ; but only those which arise from the 
primes of musical sounds are sufficiently strong 
to be of practical irnportanc'e. 

In enabling the ear to distinguish between 
consonant and dissonant intervals, the differ- 
ential tones are only less important than the 
upper partials. Thus if the chord G-E-C be 
accurattdy tuned as 3 : 6 : 8, the differential of 
G-C coincides with E, and that of E-C with G. 
But if the intervals bo tempered the differentials 
are thrown out of tune, and give rise to beats. 
These beats are very loud and harsh on the 
ordinary harmonium, tuned in equal tempera- 
ment. Again, in the close triad C-E-<t the 
differentials of C-E and of E-G coincide and 
give no beats if the intervals bo in perfect tune. 
On a tempered instrument tlie result is very 
different. If we take C to have 264 vibra- 
tions, the tempered E has about 332 and the 
tempered G about 396|^ vibrations. The differ- 
ential of C-E is then 68^, and that of E-G 63. 
These two tones beat 6^ times each second, and 
thus render the chord to some extent dissonant. 

In the minor triad, even when in just intona- 
tion, oeveral of the resultant tones do not fit in 



w^ith the note^ ot the chord, although they may 
bo too far apart to beat. In the major triad, on 
the contrary, the resultant tones form octaves 


with the notes of the chord. To this difference 
Helmholtz attributes the less perfect con- 
sonance of the minor triad, and its obscured 
though not inharmonious effect. 

The origin of the differential tones has been 
the subject of much discussion. Thomas Y oung 
held that when beats became too rapid to be 
distinguished by the ear, they passed into the 
resultant tone. This view prevailed until the 
publication in 1866 of Helmholtz’s investiga- 
tions, in which many objections to Young’s 
theory were brought forward. The later mathe- 
matical theory given by Helmholtz is too 
abstruse to admit of popular exposition. (See 
AootrsTics.) 

As a consequence of his theory, Helmholtz 
deduced a different series of resultant tones, 
which ho calls summational tunes, because their 
number of vibrations is the sum of those of the 
generators. The existence of the summational 
tones, which Helmholtz believed ho verified 
experimentally, has been called in question by 
Dr. Preyer. 

Not only the origin but also the discovery 
of differential tones has been disputed. The 
earliest publication of the discovery was made 
by a German organist named Sorge in 1745. 
Then came Romiou, a French savant, in 1751. 
Lastly, the great Italian violinist, Tartini, made 
the phenomenon the basis of his treatise on 
harmony in 1754. But Tartini exphcitly claims 
priority in those words : 

' In the year 1714, when about twentv-two years of 
ac:o, he discovered thin phenomenon by chance on the 
violin at Ancona, where many witnesses who n mem- 
ber tlie fact are still livinu. He communU ated it at 
once, witijoiit reserve, to ]>r(>fessorH of the violin He 
made it the fundamental rule of perfect tunine lor the 
pupils in his school at Padua, whieli was commenced 
in 1728 and which still exists, and thus the pheno- 
menon became known throuRhout Europe.’ ^ 

Tartini in some cases mistook the pitch of the 
differential tone ; but there does not appear to 
be any reason for taking from him the credit of 
the discovery which has so long been associated 
with his name. J. L. 

RESZKE. DE, (1) Edouard (6. Warsaw, 
Dec. 23, 1856 ; d. Poland, May 25, 1917), was 
taught singing by his brother Jean, Ciaffei, 
Stoller and Colotti, and made his debut Apr. 22, 
1876, as the King m ‘Aida,’ on its production at 
the Italiens, Paris. Ho sang there with success 
for two seasons, and afterwards went to Italy, 
where, in 1880, at Turin, he made a success in 
two new parts — ^tho King in Catalani’s ‘ Elda,’ 
Jan. 31, and Charles V. in Marchotti’s ‘ Don 
Giovanni d’ Austria,’ Mar. 11, andapxieared at 
Milan on the production of PonchieUi’s ‘ Figliuol 
prodigo,’ Dec. 26. From 1880-84 he was en- 
gaged in London with the Royal Italian Opera 
until its collapse. He made his d^but on Apr. 1 3, 
1880, as Indra (‘ Roi de Lahore ’), but his suc- 
cess as a foremost lyric artist was established 

I />•’ prlneiptt dM‘ armonia mutiedh, P*du». 17A7. p. SS. 
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by his admirable performances of St. Bris, the 
Count in ‘ Sonnambula ’ and other important 
parts. He appeared as Hagen, on production of 
Reyer’s ‘ Sigurd,’ July 15, 1884, etc. In 1883- 
1884 he reappeared in Paris at the Italian Opera 
(Th6atre des Nations), with great success, in 
‘ Simone Boccanegra ’ ; in Massenet’s ‘ H6ro- 
diade,’ on its production in Paris ; in Dubois’s 
‘ Aben Hamet,’ Dec. 16, 1884, and in other 
operas. He was engaged at the Opera, where he 
first appeared Apr. 13, 1885, as Mephistopheles, 
a part he sang subsequently in the 50()th per- 
formance of ‘ Faust.’ He appeared as Leporello 
in the centenary performance of ‘ Don Juan,’ 
Nov. 4, 1887. He played at the Italian Oi)era 
at Drury Lane in 1887 the part of Ramfis in 
‘ Aida,’ and sang during the season as Basilio, 
St. Bris, Mephistopheles and Henry the Fowler 
(‘Lohengrin’). From 1888 to 11)00 he sang 
every season (except 1899), and added to his 
repertory the parts of Almaviva, Mar<‘(d, the 
Mefistofele of Boito, and, moat important of all, 
the Wagnerian parts of Hans Sachs, King Mark, 
Kurwenal, Hunding and Hagen. From 1890, 
for many seasons, he sang in America with his 
brother, with the greatest success. He sang at 
the Mozart (concert) Festival at the Nouveau 
Theatre in Paris in the sxiriiig of 1906, under 
the direction of Reynaldo Hahn. In Fob. 1907 
he advertised his intention of opening a school 
of singing in London, and appeared there on 
June 13. 

His brother, (2) Jkan (more correctly Jan 
Mbozislaw) (6. Warsaw, Jan. 14, 1850 ^ ; 
d. N'ce, Ajir. 3, 1925), the eldest son of the con- 
troller of the government railways, was taught 
singing by his mother, a distinguished amateur, 
and at the age of 12 .sang solas in the cathedral 
there. He was taught later by Ciaffei, 
Cotogni and Sbriglia. Under the name ‘ De 
Reschi ’ he made his debut at Venice as a 
baritone in ‘ Favorita ’ in Jan. 1874, according 
to an eye-witness, with success.* He made 
his d^but at Drury Lane on Apr. 11 of the 
same year, and in the same part, and played 
there two seasons as Don Giovanni, Almaviva, 
Do Nevers and Valentine. A contemiiorary • 
spoke of him as one of whom the highest ex- 
pectations might be entertained, having a voice 
of delicious quality ; he phrased artistically and 
possessed sensibility, but lacked experience such 
as would enable him to turn his vocal gift.s to 
greateraccountand to become an effective actor. 
It is interesting to find that the quality of the 
organ was even then considered to be more 
of the robust tenor timbre than a baritone. 
Under his own name ho made his debut at the 
Italiens as Fra Melitone ( ‘Forza del destino’), Oct. 
31, 1876, with some success, and as Severe (Doni- 
zetti’s ‘ Poliuto ’), Dec. 6 ; Figaro (‘ Barbioro ’), 
Bee, 19. 

1 See Truth. July IS, 1897. 

s Letter of Michael Williami! in MuHeol World, Jan. 31, 1874. 

• AMeiueum, Apr. 18, and July 26, 1874. 


He made his tenor debut as ‘ Robert ’ at Madrid 
in 1879 with great success, and was engaged at 
the Th6atre des Nations in 1884. He played 
there the part of St. John the Baptist on the 
production of ‘Herodiade’ so much to the satis- 
faction of Massenet, that he procured him an 
engagement at the Opera to create the title- 
part of ‘ Le Cid,’ in which he made his d^but 
on its production, Nov. 30, 1885. He was 
engaged there for four years, and sang the usual 
tenor parts, notably Don Ottavio (‘ l^on Juan ’ 
centenary) and Romeo (in 1888, on the produc- 
tion of Gounod’s opera at the Opera). On 
Juno 13, 1887, he reappeared at Drury Lane 
as Radames, and sang as Lohengrin, Faust and 
Raoul. He worthily fulhlled his early promise 
by the marked improvement both in his singing 
and acting, and by his ease and gentlemanly 
bearing, the improvements being almost entirely 
due to his own hard work and exertions. On 
June 4, 1888, as Vasco do Gama, In* made his 
6 rst ax)}>earance at (Movent ( harden, and from that 
season date's the revival of opera as a fashionable 
amusement in London. Till 1900, inclusive, he 
sang nearly every year in England, his parts 
including John of Leyden, the Duke in ‘ Un 
balk),’ Don Jose, Phoebus in Goring Thomas’s 
‘ Esmeralda,’ Lancelot in Bemberg’.s ‘ Elaine,’ 
Werther (in Mas.scnct’s opera). In the great 
parts of Wagner, such as Walther, Tristan and 
Siegfried, lu' was unrivalled, throwing new light 
ujion tlic music by his wonderful power of in- 
terpreting the dramatic side, without losing 
sight of vocal purity. He sang for several 
seasons in America with Ids brotlier, and at 
Warsaw^ and St. Petersburg. On Dec. 11, 1890, 
he assisted gratuitously in the performance of 
‘ C^armen ’ at the Opera-Comiquo in Paris, w here 
Mme. Galli - Marie reappeared in her original 
part, and Melba and Lassalle wawe in the east. 
Ho reappeared at intervals at the I^aris Opera, 
singing in ‘ Siegfried ’ and ‘ Pagliacci ’ on the 
Paris production of those operas. He was 
announced in Royer’s ‘ Sigurd ’ in 1904, but 
was unable to appear through illness. He spent 
the latter part of his life in Pans, and from 1919 
at his villa at Nice,* and devoted himself to 
teaching. 

Their sister, (3) Josephine {d. Warsaw, Feb. 
22, 1891), educated at the Conservatorium of 
St. Petersburg, attracted the notice of Halanzier 
at Venice, and w^as engaged by him at the 
Op6ra, where she made her tlcbut as Ophelia, 
June 21, 1875. She sang there with success 
for some time, where she was the original 
Sita (‘ Roi do Lahore ’), Apr. 27, 1877. Later 
she was very successful at Madrid, Lisbon, 
etc. ; sang at Covont Garden as Aida, 
Apr. 18, 1881, and again in Paris at the 
Theatre des Nations as Salom6 (‘ Herodiade ’), 
Mar. 13, 1884. She retired from public life 

* For an appreciation of Jean de Pjeszlie as a teacher mo Jf. and 
L. toL t1. No. 3. 
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jCL her marriage with Leopold de Kiononburg 
of Warsaw. a. c. 

Bibl — H. DB CuBzojf, NouvelU Rewe, July 16, 1921. J««n da 
Kastkt-, /.yrtea, Mar. 1926. Lat (Jioiras du chant: Jean da Jtaaeka; 
tfutte and Lattara, vol. vl. No. 8, Bssayii by ■everul English wrlton. 

RETARDATION is a word used by some 
theorists to distinguish a small group of discords 
which are similar in nature to suspensions, but 
resolve upwards, as in the following example : 



c. H. H. P. 

REUBKE, (1) Adolf, a famous German 
organ -builder, 1805-75. His principal achieve- 
ment appears to be the organ of 88 stops in 
Magdeburg Cathedral. 

(2) Julius (6. Hausnicndorf, Mar. 23, 1834; 
d. Pillnitz, June 3, 1868), second son of the 
above, pianist and composer. His works, pub- 
lished posthumously, comprise a sonata and 
various pieces for PF., songs and an organ 
sonata, ‘ The Ninety-fourth Psalrn.* Of these 
only the last-named is widely known. Reubke 
was a favourite pupd of Liszt, who regarded 
him as a composer of unusual promise. The 
organ sonata, however, is a work of far more 
than mere promise ; it shows a ripeness and 
imaginative power truly remarkable in a youth 
barely out of his ’teens. It is also of con- 
siderable importance in the history of organ 
music, as it undoubtedly led to the composition 
of a good many important organ W'orks based 
on a ‘ programme.’ It is in one continuous 
movement, falling into three sections — a fan- 
tasia and a very free fugue divided by a brief 
adagio, one theme serving as a basis of the 
throe sections. The portions of the Psalm 
dealt with are vv. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 17, 19, 22, 23 of 
the English Prayer Book version. No indica- 
tion is given as to the eonnexion between text 
and music, but the following appears to be the 
scheme : First section, vv. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7 ; 
adagio, 17, 19 ; fugue, 22, 23. The influence 
of Liszt is apparent, not only in the meta- 
morphoses of theme, but in harmony and 
figuration. The sources of some of its most 
striking passages are to be found in Liszt’s 
fugue on ‘ Ad nos.’ But this does not detract 
from its merit ; and its genuine originality, 
power and effectiveness have established it 
firmly in the repertory. H. o. 

REULX (Rieu, Reux), Anselmb db, an 
early Hith - century Netherlander, singer, 
c. 1524, in the Spanish chapel of Charles V. ; 
composed 2 books of madrigals ( 1543 and 1546), 
single madrigals in collective volumes {Q.-L.). 

REUSNER, Esajas { b . Lowenberg, in 
Silesia, Apr. 29, 1636 ; d. Colin on the Spree, 
May L 1679), of a patrician family, was a pupil 


of his father (also called Esajas), a lutenist 
who arranged a book of sacred songs for the 
lute (published 1645). Esajas, jun., was in 
1651 at the court of the Polish Princess Radzi- 
will, where he was instructed in the art of 
composition by a French lutenist. In 1655 
he became court lutenist at Liegnitz-Brieg, 
and on Feb. 5, 1674, was at the court of 
Brandenburg. He composed 4 books of 
suites of dances, beginning with a prelude or 
sonatina. One of these, * Musikalische Taffel- 
Erlustigung ’ (Brieg, 1688), shows on the title- 
page the remark : ‘ Arranged in 4 parts (1 vln., 
2 violas. Be.) in the French manner by J. G. 
Stanley.* The latter, also a chamber musician 
at Brieg, was apparently an Englishman. 
Esajas arranged 100 sacred melodies for the 
lute, the latest of his published works, in 1676 
{lliemanni Q.-L.). 

RE UTTER, (1) Georg (6. Vienna, 1656 ; 
d. Aug. 29, 1738). became in 1686 organist of 
St. Stephen’s, and in 1700 Hof- and Kammer- 
organist. He also played the theorbo in the 
Hofkapello from 1697 to 1703. In 1712 he 
succeeded Fux as KapeUmeistm* to the Gnaden- 
bild in St. Stephen’s, and in 1715 became 
KajieUmeister of the cathedral itself. His 
church music (see Q.-L.), was sound without 
being remarkable. Some of his instrumental 
music for organ or harpsichord has been pub- 
lished in D.2\0. XIII. ii. On Jan. 8, 1695, 
ho was knighted in Romo by Count Francesco 
Sforza, on whose family Pope Paul 111. had 
bestowed the privilege of conferring that honour 
in 1539. His son, 

(2) Johann Adam Karl Georg (b. Vienna, 
Apr. 6, 1708 ^ ; d. Mar. 12, 1772), became court- 
composer in 1731, and succeeded his father in 
1738 as KapoUmoister of the cathedral. In 1746 
he w^as appointed second court Kapellmeister, 
his duty being to conduct the music of the 
Emperor’s church, chamber and dinner-table. 
On Predieri’s retirement in 1751 Reutter exer- 
cised the functions of chief court Kapellmeister, 
but did not receive the title till the death of the 
former in 1769. As an economical measure he 
was allowed the sum of 20,000 gulden (£2000) 
to maintain the court Kai>elle (the whole body 
of musicians, vocal and instrumental), and he 
enjoys the melancholy distinction of having re- 
duced the establishment to the lowest possible 
ebb. Reutter composed for the oou^i; numerous 
operas, cantatas d'occasion and Italian oratorios 
for Lent ; also a Requiem and smaller dramatic 
and sacred works. His masses are showy, with 
rapid and noisy instrumentation, so much so 
that ‘ rushing (rauschende) violins d la ReuUer * 
became a proverb. Burney heard one of them 
during his visit to Vienna in 1772, and says 
* it was dull, dry stuff ; great noise and littls 
meaning characterised the whole performance.’* 

1 Acoordinf to the cathedral re^ster. 

' Pnaant Biota at Muaie in Garmonit. i. -* 61 . 
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A. symphony by Reutter is published in D.T.O. 

XV. ii. In 1731 Reutter married Thekesb 
Holzhausbb {d, 1782), a court singer of merit. 
He was much favoured at court owing to his 
great tact : and Maria Theresa ennobled him in 
1740 as ‘ Edler von lleutter.* flis name is in- 
separably associated with that of Haydn, whom 
he heard sing as a boy in the little town of 
Hainburg, and engaged for the choir of St. 
Stephen’s, where he sang from 1740-48. His 
treatment of the poor chorister, and his heart- 
less behaviour when the boy’s fine voice had 
broken, are mentioned under Haydn. 

BiBifc — S toubhock's bion-aptay In the VitirMjahrtaehrift, 8. p. 
18S ff. ; O.-L , Adhere a Itsl of hlii coinpoHltiona v'lll be found ; 
N uanEHT JloFKn, JHe balden JteuUer ala Kirehenkomponiaten. Vienna 
Disaertation, 1916. 

REVE, LE, lyric drama in 4 acts, text by 
Louis Gallct after Zola ; music by Alfred 
Bruneau. Produced Op6ra-Comiquo, Paris, 
June 18, 1891 ; Covent Garden, Oct. 29, 1891. 

RfiVElLLlS, see Military Sounds and 
Signals. 

REVERSE, see Recte et Retro; Ro- 

VESCIO. 

REY, Jean - Baptiste (6. Tarascon, circa 
1760 ; d. Paris, 1822), is said to have taught 
himself the harpsichord, violin and violoncello ; 
occupied the post of maitre de musique at the 
cathedrals of Viviers and Uzes, and went to 
Paris in 1785, establishing himself there as a 
professor of music. A year later he was 
admitted into the Op6ra orchestra, and held an 
appointment as violoncellist until his death. 
A potpourri (op. 1) of his for pianoforte was 
published by Leduc in Paris, and Nadermann 
of Paris brought out his Cours BemerUaire de 
musique et de piano. In 1807 the same firm 
published his Exposition Hementaire de Vhar- 
monie ; theorie generate des accords d'apres les 
difftrents genres de musique. Q.~L, mentions 
twelve sonatas for violoncello, op. 4. 

Bibi, — J B Wbckkrtjn, nihl du OMtervataire Not. d« Muaigue 
et de OtelaTnation ; Catal. tie la B.^ervo ; FMe. 

E. H.-A. 

REY, (1) Jean-Baptiste (b. 1 auzerte, now 
Tarn -et- Garonne, France, Dec. 18, 1734; 
d Paris, July 15, 1810). His musical studies 
began at an early age at Toulouse, where later he 
became chef d'orchestre at the Opera. Until the 
age of 40 he filled similar posts at Montpellier, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux and Nantes. It was at 
the last-named town that a summons to Paris 
to assist in the production of Gluck’s ‘Alceste ’ 
reached him in 1776. Three years later Louis 

XVI. appointed him master of his private music 
with a salary of 2000 frs. In the same year the 
King decorated him with the Order of Saint 
Michel and appointed him Surintendant de la 
Chapelle. In 1781 he was appointed conductor 
at the Opera, replacing FrancoBur. According 
to F4tis and Michel Brenet, Rey conducted the 
orchestra of the Concert Spirituel between 1782 
and 1786. and some of his compositions were 


performed there. In 1794 he became a mambei 
of the jury of the Institut National de Musique. 
After the French Revolution he was elected 
a member of the Committee of Administration 
for the Affairs of the Opera, and in May 1799 
was nominated professor of harmony at the 
Conservatoire. It was there that F. J. F^tis 
became a pupil of Rey, and was instructed by 
him according to the complicated principles of 
Rameau. So staunch was his adherence to 
bygone traditions that he became involved in 
the turbulent discussions which were roused by 
Catel’s innovations. Finally his champion- 
ship of his friend Lesueur brought about his 
dismissal from the Conservatoire in 1802. 
Napoleon soothed his wounded feehngs by 
nominating him his maitre de chapelle two 
years later. As a conductor Roy was closely 
associated with all the groat composers of his 
day and assisted in the productions of th^ 
masterpieces of Piccinni, Gluck, Paisiello, 
Gretry, J.(emoino and Mehul. Sacchini, on his 
death -bed, entrusted the completion of his opera 
* Arvire et Evelina ’ to his friend Roy. This 
commission was conscientiously executed by 
him, and the opera was produced Apr. 29, 
1788. He is also said to have written all 
the ballet music in the same composer’s 
opera ‘ CEdipo a Colone ’ and in Salieri’s 
‘ Tarare.* 

His original compositions comprise some MS. 
motets with orchestra, several of which wore 
performed in the Chapelle du Roi, and some 
solfege studies which are included in the third 
pari of the ‘Solfeges du Conservatoire de Paris.’ 
His two-act opera ‘ Diane et Endymion ’ was 
produced in Paris in 1791, and the opera in 
one act, entitled ‘ Apollon et Coronis,’ was 
performed at the Opera in 1781. This 
last was written in conjunction with his 
brother, 

(2) Louis Charles Joseph (b. Lauzerte, Oct. 
26, 1738; d. Paris, May 12, 1811), a choris- 
ter at the Abbey of St. Sernin, Toulouse. 
He became a violoncellist in the theatre 
orchestra at Montpellier, and came to Paris 
in 1755 to profit by Bertcau’s teaching. Two 
years later he occupied the post of violoncellist 
at the principal theatre in Bordeaux, an appoint- 
ment which he held for nine years. At the end 
of the year 1766 he became a member of the 
Paris Opera orchestra, and in 1772 was admitted 
into the orchestra of the Chapelle du Roi 
After forty years’ service Roy retired from the 
orchestra with a pension in 1806. F6tis says 
that he cut his throat in delirium caused by a 
nervous fever. He wrote some trios for twe 
violins and violoncello ; some duos for violin 
and violoncello, etc., and a brochure entitled : 
Memoire justicatif des artistes de VAcadimie 
Royale de Musique ou response d la lettre qui leur 
a ite adressee le 4 Sept. 1789. This last was a 
reply to Papillon de la Forty’s oomplamus 
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of the behaviour of the members of the Opera 
orchestra. 

Bibl. — Michel Bbenst, Lea Coneertaen France . Saint LAtTBBHT, 
JHetionnaira eneyeloptdtque , Nouvelle BiograpMe yMrale, ParU, 
1843 ; Futib, Biog dea mua.; Journal da Pam, July 19, 1810. 

E. H.-A. ; rev. M. L. P. 

REY COLAQO, Alejandbo \b. Tangier, Apr. 
1854), Portuguese musician. He studied at 
Madrid, Paris and Berlin, and returned to Lis- 
bon as a teacher of the PF. Ho has done much 
to encourage the performance of chamber 
music ; but is chiefly remarkable for his interest 
in fados and other forms of Portuguese national 
song, wliich in his hands appear as genuine 
music. Ho has edited one or two collections of 
Portuguese folk-songs and dances. j. b. t. 

REYER, Ernest (6. Marseilles, Dec. 1, 
1823 ; d. Levandou, Hyeres, Jan. 15, 1909) 
whose real name was Louis Ernest Etienne 
Rey, best known to fame as the composer of 
the opera ‘ Sigurd,’ learnt the elements of 
music as a child at the free s(‘hool of music 
founded at Marseilles by the Morontme Barsoti. 

At this age, though he had made up his mind 
to become a professional musician, he did not 
display more than an average aptitude for the 
task ; so that liis father, seeing no reason to 
suppose that ho would earn a livelihood by 
music, and hoping to cure him of his ambi- 
tions, sent him at the ago of 16 to Algiers, 
whore the boy’s uncle was a government 
official. Neither his uncle nor his comparative 
ignorance of scholastic harmony and counter- 
point prevented him from composing songs and 
other works on a small scale, some of which 
became popular successes, and he even suc- 
ceeded in having a Mass ]K‘i’formed in the 
cathedral at Algiers to celebrate the return to 
the city of the govern or -general, the Due 
d’Aumale. This composition, whi(;h was dedi- 
cated to the Duchess, has never been heard 
again and has remained unpublished ; but 
its performance opened the eyes of his parents, 
and when, on the outbreak of the revolution in 
1848 Reyer found himself deprived of his 
patron’s support and obliged to return to 
Paris, no further objections were raised to liis 
making music his career, and he settled down 
to hard study under his aunt Mme. Louise 
Farrenc, herself a composer of some dis- 
tinction. 

Ho made many literary friends at this 
time, amongst them being Flaubert, Gautier, 
Louis do Cormenin, Mery and others who had 
then, common Oriental interests. The east was 
as it is now, a ready source of inspiration to 
the romantics, and it influenced Reyer in his 
choice of libretti throughout his career. Two 
of his first works, written after he had emerged 
from his technical studies with Mme. Farrenc, 
were on Oriental subjects and both were pro- 
vided by Gautier. These were ‘ Le Selam’ a sym- 
phonic ode in 4 parts on the model of Felicien 
David’s * Le Desert,’ which was produced with 
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success at the Th6atre-Ventadour on Apr. 5, 
1850, and ‘ Sacountala ’ a ballet-pantomime in 
2 acts which was given in July 1868 at the 
Opera, where another dramatic cantata 
‘ Victoire ’ saw the light just a year later. 
Both ‘ Le Selam ’ and ‘ Sacountala ’ were 
favourably criticised by Berlioz, wdio praised 
the young composer for the beauty and restraint 
of his orchestration and commented on the 
fact that his instruments of ‘ percussion ’ were 
not instruments of ‘ persecution.’ Between 
these two works he had written a one-act 
opera-comique with a libretto by Mery, ‘ Maitre 
Wolfram ’ (Theatre - Lyrique, May 20, 1854, 
revived Opera-Comiqiie, 1873), and this again 
was w'armly praised by Berlioz as well as by 
Halevy and ran for many nights. His next 
opera ‘ La Statue,’ based on a subject in the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ showed signs of maturity in 
ite understanding of the technique of the 
theatre, and the individual character and 
melodiousness of the music attracted the notice 
of Bizet. Originally in 3 acts it was produced 
at the Th6atre-Lyrique, in Apr. 1861, two years 
after the appearance of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ re- 
vised for the Opera-Comique in Apr. 1878 ; with 
recitatives to take the place of spoken dialogue 
BO that it might conform to the conventions of 
opera-houses outside France, and rewritten m 
6 acts for the Opera in Mar. 1903. In 18(>2, 
the year after the original production of ‘ La 
Statue,’ a 2-act opera ‘ Erostato ’ was given at 
Baden (Aug. 21), along with Berlioz’s ‘ Beatrice 
et Benedict,’ and was revived for two nights only 
at the Opera in Oct. 1871. 

Meanwhile Reyer was meditating another 
opera on a legend drawn from the Nibelungen 
cycle by his friends Du Lode and Alfred Blau. 
For the moment, however, this was to remain 
only in his head, as he found it easier to earn 
a living by writing musical criticism tJian 
grand opera. Twenty years previously he had 
tried his hand at journalism in the columns 
of the Fresse^ the Jtevne Frantiaist and the 
Courrier de Paris^ and now after various 
vicissitudes he was offered the post of critic 
to the Debats in place of d'Ortiguc, who had 
succeeded Berlioz. He went out to Cairo for 
the paper to see the first night of Verdi's 
‘ Aida,’ in Dec. 1871, and then returned to 
Paris to break lances on behalf of Wagner, 
Berlioz, Frank, Bizet, Lalo and other com- 
posers of the young French school. Many of 
these articles were subsequently published in 
the volume Notes de musique, (Paris, Cliar- 
pentier, 1875) and in the posthumous Quarante 
ans de musique (Paris, Calmann-L6vy, 1909), 
ihe matenal for which was selected by Emile 
Henriot from articles which had appeared 
between 1857 and 1897. 

Reyer’s election to the Institut, where he 
succeeded F61icien David in 1876, was naturally 
a stimulus to his musical as distinct from bis 
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literary activities, as it was a definite official 
recognition of his merits as a composer. But 
there wore many obstacles to the production 
of the new opera ‘ Sigurd,’ and for years the 
work remained unheard except for a few 
excerpts and the overture, which Pasdeloup 
introduced to the public at his popular 
ooncorts. At last, in 1883, the management 
of the Th6dtre de la Monnaie at Brussels 
offered to mount it, and here it rocoivod its 
first performance in January of the following 
year. In the following July it was produced 
at Covont Garden and again in Jan. 1885 at 
Lyons, and then on June 12 of that year it 
was heard at Paris at the Op6ra, but in a 
truncated version whicih the oomposcr refused 
to W'lnain in the house to hoar. Brussels, which 
had welcomed * 8igurd,’ also saw the first 
production, in Feb. 1890, of *Salammb6* 
(based on Flaubert’s novel), which reached 
the Paris Op6ra in May 1892. The parts 
of Brunehild and Salanimbo in these two 
operas were taken in Brussels and also in 
Paris by Mme. B.oso Caron, and both works 
quickly won their way into popular favour, 
which they retained until after Ileyor’s death. 
The musical idiom in which they are couched, 
whilst owing more than a little to Wagner and 
Bt rlioz and even to Gluck and Weber, is fresh 
and at tractive ; the use of leitmotiv is judicious 
j^nd free from monotony; the conventional 
tricks and repetitions of the operas in vogue 
in liis day are generally avoided, the orchestra- 
tion is picturesque and the musical phrases 
fit the natural declamation of the words. As 
a literary critic, too, Reyer was undoubtedly 
effective. He wrote with vigour and with 
sympathy for his subject (he said of his own 
criticism that though he had keen predilections 
he was without jirejudice), and his admirable 
use of irony combined with a playful wit 
makes many of his articles thoroughly readable 
to-day. 

In addition to the works for the theatre 
mentioned above, Reyer composed a number 
of songs, a few small pieces for pianoforte, 
three unaccompanied male-voice choruses, 
‘ Le Chant des paysans,’ ‘ Choeur de buveurs,* 
and ‘ Chceur des assieg^is * ; three sacred pieces, 
Avo Maria, Salvo Regina, and O Salutaris; 
a hymn, ‘ L’ Union des arts,’ for the inaugura- 
tion of a musical society (Marseilles, 1862); 
* Le Hymne dii Khin,’ for soprano, choir and 
orchestra (Baden, 1865) ; and ‘ La Madeleine 
au desert ’ (a sedne lyrique first sung by M. 
Bouhy at a Pasdeloup concert in 1874). He 
also edited and harmonised a volume of ‘40 
Vieilles (’hansons.’ L. W. H. 

uiBLiouftAPay 

O. HKttvcrni-s U) franroiM mAd»tn« (Faria 1896). 

/^<t /t«laHon» d‘ £riuint R«y^r M d» th. OauHm- (StvM d’MtMn 
tUUraire .Jan -Mav l‘n7) 

A. PocoiM : Mu»ie{eK<t du XlSt tUdt (Parli. I'.lll). 


H. SB CVBKOV: (1) La UgnudM de Biffurd datu VEdda; L'Optm 
i'Erneit Revw- 

(2) SalammM {de Rev*r) , Je podme el Vopira (ParlB, 1823), wlU 
list of works. 

(3) Ernest Xeper, ea vie Meet ctuvret, 1823-1909 (Paris. 1924). 

A. JiriiLiKN : (1) Eeper (Paris, 1909). 

(2) Heyer intime d’aprie de* lettree inddUe* (Bevue mutieale, (1924, 
No. 3). 

CUARLBS ViHOEira : Elofe d’Ernetl Reyer (Marseilles, 1900). 

REZNICEK, Emil Nikolaus von (6. Vienna, 
May 4, 1860), composer, was at first destined 
for a legal career, and for that purpose was 
entered as a law student at Graz, where he 
contrived to pursue some musical studies under 
Prof. Wilhelm Mayer. He made the acquaint- 
ance of Busoni and Weingartner, and at the 
ago of 21 married the latter’s kinswoman, Milka 
Thurn. Rebelling against the irksomeness of 
legal studies he became, a year later, a student 
at the Leipzig Consorvatorium under Reinecke 
and Jadassohn. A year’s hard work sufficed 
to perfect his knowledge of the art of com- 
position, and ho wrote several important works, 
including a symphonic suite in E minor (1883). 

Being drawn towards the dramatic side of 
music, Reznicek undertook the duties of 
theatre conductor at Graz, Zurich, Stettin, 
Berlin, Jena, Bochum and Mainz, the last 
appointment alone giving him something like 
the scope ho desired. Then, branching out in 
a different direction, he obtained an appoint- 
ment as military conductor in Prague. 

Rezni6ok’s first opera, ‘ The Maid of Orleans,* 
was composed in 1886, and two other works 
for the stage, ‘ Satanclla * and ‘ Emmerich 
Fortunat,’ followed in 1887 and 1888 All 
those operas wore produced in Prague. But 
his greatest theatrical success came in 1894, 
when the comic ojiera, ‘ Donna Diana,* was 
written within a few weeks, and given for the 
first time in Prague on Dec. 16. J'he scene is 
laid in the castle of Don Diego at Barcelona, at 
the period of the independonoo of Catalonia ; 
the libretto is by Moreto. RezniCek had in 
the meantime retired from his military post. 
Another important work belonging to the 
Prague period is the Requiem in D minor for 
Schmeykal, for chorus, orchestra and organ. 

For a short time RezniCek was court Kapell- 
meister at Weimar, and in 1896-99 held a 
similar post at Mannheim. His folk -opera 
‘ Till Eulonspiegel,* dealing with the pranks of 
the well-known German comic character, was 
produced at Carlsruhe in 1901, and revived in 
Berlin in 1003. In 1902 he removed to Berlin, 
where he founded the Kammer-Orchester- 
Konzerte for works requiring small orchestral 
combinations. He also directed the monthly 
concerts of the Warsaw Philharmonic Society, 
and made frequent journeys to Russia, where 
he was as highly appreciated as in Berlin. He 
became teacher of composition at the Klind- 
worth - Scharwenka Conservatorium in 1906. 
In Nov. 1907 he conducted two concerts in 
London, introducing hia symphony in D major 
to an English audience. For the next two 
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ieasons he was conductor at the Opera in 
Warsaw, a post he lost when a new manage- 
ment was installed in 1909. RezniCok then 
became conductor at the Komische Oper in 
Berlin. 

After an orchestral fugue in C sharp minor, 
written in 1906, RezniCek composed little until 
bis Berlin appointment came to an end in 1911, 
when the Komische Oper closed down ; but 
now a number of important works followed 
each other in rapid succession, includmg a 
symphony in F minor, a violin concerto, in- 
cidental music to a play by Strindberg, a choral 
work entitled ‘ Vater unser,* and the opera 
‘ Ritter Blaubart,* finished in 1918. 

In Mar. 1919 Rezniifek was made a member 
of the Akademie der Kiinste in Berlin, and he 
retired from pubUo life. 

In addition to the works already referred to, 
the following may be mentioned : 

MasH In F for the Jubilee of the Kniperor Francis Joseph II. 
(1HUH) , * Iluhm and liwiRkeit,' a poem by Nietzsche sot for tenor 
voice and orchestra : a Comotly Overture , a Symphonic Suite in 
1) major, Idyllic Overture (Berlin, Nikisch, 11)03), Tragic Sym' 
phony In D minor (Berlin, Welngartner. 1004) ; 3 Volkalieder for 
voice and small orchestra (Kammcr-Orchestei-Konzerte, 11)05) ; 
Ironic Svmphony, B major (do ) , String i^uartet In C sharp minor 
(Berlin, Dessau (iuartet, 1900) , * NachtstOok ' for violoncello, with 
aeeompaniineut for harp, four horns and string quartet , Hercnata 
for strings , Introduction and Valse Caprice for violin and orchestra 
(Kammer-Orchester-Kunzerta, IDOC). 

D. H. ; addns. E. B. 

Bibu. — Max Chop. E N v. ItezniSfk, »ein LehmutiA refne Werkt 
(Vienna, 1920) . Kichakd Spbcht E. Jf. v Eetntffk,eittevoriaHftge 
StudU (Vienna, 1023). 

RHAMEfS, a family of Dublin music pub- 
lishers. (1) Aaron was issuing shoot music in 
Dublin c. 1729-32. His son (2) Benjamin was 
in an extensive way of trade and was established 
in 1753 at 16 Upper Blind Quay at the sign of 
the Sun, and pubhsiied great quantities of single 
shoot songs, mainly of contemporary English 
music. He was succeeded by his widow, 

(3) Elizabeth, about 1773 or 1775. In the year 
1776 the name Upper Blind Quay was altered 
into Exchange Street, and the later imprints 
of Elizabeth Rhames bear the now address 
with the same number, 16. She remained in 
business until about the year 1790, when 

(4) Francis, her son, took over the con- 
cern and greatly increased the output of music 
sheets. In 1809 Paul Alday bought the 
business and remained at the same address 
until 1823 or 1824, removing then to 10 Dame 
Street. Elizabeth Rhames and her son pub- 
lished, among other Irish works, pieces by Sir 
John Stevenson, the copyright of which, after 
being held by Alday, was transferred to James 
Power of London, 

F. K. ; information from w. H. G. F. 

RHAPSODY. The Greek Rhapsodist 
was a professional I’eciter or chaunter of 
epic poetry. ^ai/'(f)5ta is the Greek title of each 
book of the Homeric poems, the first book of 
the Iliad being payf/ipdia A, and so forth. The 
Rhapsody was the song of the Rhapsode ; a 
sequel of Rhapsodies when sung in succession 
or written down so as to form a series, con- 


stituted an epic poem, and when a long poem 
was chanted in sections at different times and 
by different singers it was said t o be rhapsodised. 
The usual derivation of parl/cpdia is pd7rrw=I 
sew, and v5'^=song, ode. 

Musicians might speak, in Hamlet’s phrase, 
of a ‘ rhapsody of words.’ or of tunes — that is 
to say, of a string of melodies arranged with a 
view to effective performance in public, but 
without regular dependence of one part upon 
another. Such a description would seem to 
apply pretty clostdy to Liszt’s fifteen ‘Rap- 
BOilies hongroises,’ and to his ‘ Reminiscences 
d’Espagno ’ (a fantasia on two Spanish tunes, 
‘ Les Fohes d’Espagno ’ and ‘ La Jota ara- 
gonesa,’ 1844-45), which, in 1863, he repub- 
Ushed as a ‘ Rhapsodi© ospagnolo.’ The 
history of the latter piece is similar to that of 
the Hungarian rhapsodies — portions of which 
were originally published under the title of 
‘Melodies hongroises — Ungarischo National- 
melodien * — short transcriptions of Hungarian 
tunes as they are played by the waridei'ing 
bands of gipsies, the national musicians of 
Hungary. The prototype of these ‘ melodics ’ 
in all probability was Schubert’s ‘ Divertisse- 
ment a la Hongroise,* in G minor, op. 54 — a 
piece Liszt was always fond of, and of which 
ho produced several versions — ^as of the whole 
for pianoforte solo, and of the march in 
C minor for orchestra.^ Liszt’s ten sets of 
‘ Melodies hongroises ’ date from 1839-47 ; the 
fifteen so-calle(i ‘ Rhapsodies hongroises ’ from 
1853-54. 

In 1869 Liszt published a book in French, 
Des Bohemiens et de hur musique en Hongrie — 
a late and overgrown preface, as he confesses, 
to the Rhapsodies. In this brilliant, though 
at intervals somewhat meretricious work,^ an 
effort is made to claim for the set of Rhapsodies 
the dignity of an Hungarian Epic sni generis. 
Be this as it may, the term ‘ Rhapsodio ’ 
remains as one of Liszt’s many happy hits in 
the way of musical nomenclature. 

Brahms has adopted the term ‘ Rhapsodio * 
both in Liszt’s sense and in that of the Greek 
Rhapsodists ; and, as usual with him, he has 
added weight to its significanc;©. His original 
‘ Rhapsodion,’ op. 79, for pianoforte solo — in B 
minor and G minor — are abrupt, impassioned 
aphoristic pieces of simple and obvious struc- 
ture, yet solidly put together. The ‘ Rhap- 
sodie ’ in C, op. 53, for contralto, male chorus 
and orchestra, justifies its title, in the Greek 
sense, inasmuch as it is a setting — recitation, 
a rhapsody — of a portion of Goethe’s poem 
‘ Harzreiso im Winter ’ ; it, also, is a compact 
and carefully balanced piece. The last piano- 
forte piece, in op. 1 1 9, is a noble Rhapsody, in 
which there is perhaps rather more of the 
quality that is usually called ‘ rhapsodical * 

1 He played hla veralon of the march In London, Apr 188(1. 

■ Like Liart’a Choptn, this book is on good authority reported to 

be the Joint prodiuUon of himself oud oerteln female nrleuda. 
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than is to be found in Brahms’s other 
rhapsodies. 

The term has become a favourite one with 
later composers. E. d. 

RHAU (Rhaw), Georg (6. Eisfeld, Fran- 
conia, c. 1488 ; d. Wittenberg, Aug. 6, 1548), 
was cantor at the Thomasschule at Leipzig till 
1520, after which ho settled at Eisleben as a 
schoolmaster, and subsequently at Witten- 
berg, where he became a printer, issuing books 
both in ordinary typography (including many 
first editions of Luther’s writings) and in 
musical notes, including his own works. En- 
chiridion musices ex variia musicorum libris, etc., 
1518 (often reprinted). Enchiridion muaicae 
mensuralisy 1520, etc. He also brought out 
many collections of musical works (see Q.-L.) ; 
Winterfeld ascTibes some Chorals to him. 

RHEINBERGER, Josef Gabriel 
(6. Vaduz, Liechtenstein, Mar. 17, 1839 ; d. Mun- 
ich, Nov. 25, 1901), composer, organist and 
teacher. Unusually gifted as a child, he had 
acquired considerable fame when only 5 years 
old ; received at about this time lessons in 
theory, pianoforte and organ from Sebastian 
Pohly, a retired schoolmaster at Schlanders 
(a special pedal -board being made for him); 
and was appointed organist at Vaduz Parish 
Church at the age of 7. A few incidents of 
his childhood are worth relating, as evidence 
of his precocity, and as early manifestations 
of the exacting standard and refusal t-o com- 
promise that throughout life marked his atti- 
tude towards his art. The public performance 
of his first composition, a Mass, when he was 
only 8 years old, roused so much interest 
that the Bishop of Chur asked for the boy 
to be brought to the cathedral, in order that 
his gifts might be demonstrated. Josef was 
set to accompany on the organ a Salve Regina 
for male voices, the singers being the Bishop 
and clergy. He soon stopped the performance, 
however, with the remark, ‘ But, my Lord 
Bishop, you are singing out of tune I * His 
opinions as to quality in music were expressed 
no less frankly, and in the most practical of 
ways. The congregation at Vaduz was alarmed 
one day at the sudden appearance of clouds 
of smoke. The source proved to be a stove into 
which the eight-year-old organist had thrust 
the copies of some masses by Buhler that did 
not meet with his approval. 

A trifling incident in his tenth year had an 
important bearing on his future. Turning over 
the music for the leader of a string quartet — 
an amateur named Schrammel — Josef remarked 
during the tuning, ‘ Your A string sounds a 
semitone higher than my pianoforte at home.’ 
This proved to be the case, and the violinist 
was so struck by the boy’s acuteness that he 
persuaded his father to allow him to live at 
Feldkirch, in order that he might receive 
tuition from the choir-director, Philip Schmut- 


2/eT. Here he stayed two years, retaining lus 
organist’s post at Vaduz, and making the 
weekly journey of ten miles on foot. In 1860 
he left Feldkirch, and a year later entered 
the Conservatoire at Munich, where he re- 
mained till 1854, studying under Leonhard 
(piano), Herzog (organ) and Maier (counter- 
point). On leaving the Conservatoire, where 
he had greatly distinguished himself, he settled 
in Munich and became a pupil of Lachner, 
ekeing out his slender income by teaching In 
1859 he succeeded Leonhard as pianoforte 
professor at the Conservatoire, becoming pro- 
fessor of composition about a year later. At 
the dissolution of the Conservatoire Rhein- 
berger was given the post of ‘ Repetitor ’ at 
the court theatre, where he early created a 
sensation by playing and transposing at first 
sight ‘ The Flying Dutchman.’ He found 
theatrical work unijongenial, however, and 
retired in 1867. During this period (1860-66) 
he was organist at the court church of St. 
Michael; in 1864 he became conductor of the 
Munich Choral Society, after acting as its 
accompanist since 1854 ; and in 1867, on the 
reorganisation, under von Bulow, of the Con- 
servatoire, he w'as made professor of organ 
and composition, and ‘ Inspector * of instru- 
mental and theory classes, the title of Royal 
Professor being conferred shortly after. These 
positions ho held with increasing distinction 
during the remainder of his life. As a teacher 
his fame extended far, pupils coming to him 
from England and America. In 1877 he de- 
clined an offer of the directorship of the newly 
founded Hoch -Conservatorium at Frankfort 
— ^for which decision Ludwig 11. gave him the 
order of knighthood of St. Michael. In the 
same year Rheinbergcr resigned his post as 
conductor of the Munich Choral Society, and 
succeeded WuUner as director of the court 
church music. This appointment led him to 
compose many ecclesiastical works, among 
them an eight-part Mass dedicated to Pope 
Leo XIII., who conferred on him a knighthood 
of Gregory the Great. On his sixtieth birth- 
day, in 1899, Rheinberger received from the 
University of Munich the degree of Doctor 
honoris causa. His later years were clouded by 
ill-health, exposure during a mountaineering 
tour in the Tyrol having brought about an 
incurable lung disease. He married (about 
1867) Frau von Hoffnaass, nee Jagerhiiber 
(6. Oct. 1822 ; d. Dec. 31, 1892), a gifted singer 
and writer, who supplied the texts for many 
of her husband’s choral works. 

Rheinberger was a prolific composer in 
almost every field, but, beyond some of the 
chamber music, certain of the PF. soli, and 
his organ music, little of his very large outjiut 
achieved popularity in uhis country. To-day 
practically everything but his organ music is 
forgotten. Sincerity and impeccable workman- 
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ahip distinguished all he wrote, but emotional 
impulse is often lacking, and it must be con- 
fessed that, save in one department, he said 
little that was not more powerfully expressed 
by the greater of his contemporaries — es- 
pecially Brahms. The exception, however, is 
important. There can be no doubt that Rhein- 
berger found in the organ the medium above 
all suited to his temperament and genius. He 
was a fine player from childhood, serious in 
mood, severe in taste, and a composer excep- 
tionally skilled in counterpoint and in all the 
devices that belong traditionally to organ 
music ; small wonder that his reputation as a 
writer for the organ has steadily grown as his 
position in other respects has declined. Origin- 
ally regarded as an orchestral, choral and 
chamber- music composer who also wrote organ 
music, he is now firmly established as an organ 
writer of the first rank, who made many less 
successful excursions into other fields. Did 
Rheinberger himself feel something of this in 
his latter years ? The thought is suggested by 
a glance at his list of works, in which the 
organ appears with increasing frequency to- 
w'ards the end. Thus, from opus numbers 142 
to 197 appear twelve of the twent}' sonatas,^ 
sixty pieces, twelve trios, one concerto, and 
two suites for organ and stnngs. This growing 
preoccupation with the instrument is signifi- 
cant, even when allowance is made for the 
fact that from 1877 his post as director of 
the church music at the court no doubt 
increased his interest in church and organ 
composition. 

The great bulk of German organ music 
written during the past century is strongly 
reminiscent of Bach so far as the letter is con- 
cerned, but the spirit is too often absent. Rhein- 
berger gives us an example of the reverse state 
of things. Save for some reminders of ‘ The 
Wedge ’ prelude and fugue in the first sonata, 
his idiom hardly ever recalls that of Bach, but 
there i? a truly Bach-like spaciousness and 
architectural quality about his finest move- 
ments. Like Bach, too, his music depends 
for its effect very little on registration.* It 
rarely calls for more than judicious changes of 
power, and the simple type of variety obtain- 
able from the alternation of manua’s balanced 
in power and contrasted in colour ; and in 
page after page no expression marks appear. 
This point in common between Bach and 
Rheinberger is due to the same cause. The 
average German organ of Kheinberger’s day 
had made little advance on that of Bach so 
far as mechanical accessories were concerned. 
Rheinberger’s own organ, for example, had not 
even a swell-box ! This explains the extra- 

1 An the twenty eonatae are all In different kers. ten major and 
ten minor, we may assume that the composer aimed at a set of 
twenty-four. 

2 It should be added, as evidence of the small part played by 
registration In the concept ion of the sonatas, that Nos. 2-*iU were 
airanged by Bbeinberger blmself for pianoforte duet. 


ordinary fact that in all his organ music the 
sign -==r occurs only once — in the 19th 
sonata, where the increase is evidently in- 
tended to be made through stops gradually 
added, the left hand being given a rest for that 
purpose. This lack of registration facilities 
no doubt influenced the style of Rheinberger, 
as it did that of Bach. Their continuity was, 
of course, primarily the result of the contra- 
puntal texture that was their normal medium ; 
but in part it must have owed something to 
their necessary disregard of any but the 
simplest kinds of registration. Given a choice 
between breaking the flow, and a disturbance 
of it for the purpose of such effects as soloing, 
or subtle gradations of power, their decision 
was clearly on the side of the purely musical 
interest. As the loss of tonal variety is 
generally more than compensated by the con- 
tmuity, it is clear that any registration that 
interrupts the flow is to be deprecated as 
being fatal to one of the music’s finest 
qualities. 

Rheinbergor’s affinity to Bach ends here. 
In melodic style, idiom, figuration, rhythm and 
construction ho derives rather from Beethoven, 
Schumann and Brahms. His fugues hardly 
ever recall Bach, and he is surely unique 
among German organ composers in that he 
wrote only ono Choral prelude,® and that a 
very little one. As a Roman Catholic, he had, 
of course, no official concern with the (’horal. 
Plain-song * also appears to have attracted him 
very little as a basis for organ music. 

Apart from their intrinsic value, the sonatas 
contain much of interest and imi>ortance on 
the structural side. Although many of the 
movements are in ‘ sonata form,’ there is 
almost always a good deal of modification. 
Evidently Rheinberger felt that an instrument 
so lacking in variety as the organ (especially 
hia organ) was ill-suited to the customary 
‘ working out ’ and recapitulation. Hence his 
avoidance of lengthy development, and his 
habitual shortening of the recapitulation, the 
balance being made good by increasing the 
importance of the coda, and by hberality in 
regard to subject matter. The Preludio in 
No. 7, for example, contains five subjects, 
almost all equally important, any two of which 
would provide ample material for ordinary 
‘ first movement ’ development. Continuity 
and variety are ensured by such devices as the 
merging of the opening section into the w'orking- 
out ; by basing the latter either wholly or 
partly on some new material ; and by making 
the secoAd subject an extension of the first, 
rather than a definite, self-contained theme. 
Sometimes there is no working-out section, its 
place being taken by some development near 

s Monologue No. A conslitB of Schumann-like arabeequea over 
the Pasaion Choral used aa a baas. 

I 4 lu Sonata No. 3 he uses Tonu$ Pengrinut; aiid in No. 4 the 
1 Eighth Tone ta introduced aa a aecond subject in the fugue. 
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the end of the movement. In fact, the student 
of compobition, especially whore form is con- 
cerned, will find in the sonatas a wealth of 
interest and instruction. 

No fewer than seventeen of the sonatas con- 
tain a fugue, and in addition there are about 
thirty shorter examples among the various sets 
of pieces. Here, by common consent, Rhcin- 
berger is at liis best. His invention moves 
freely under the restrictions of the form — ^in- 
deed, a striking point about the sonata fugues 
is that, on the whole, they show more emotional 
power and imagination than do the nominally 
free movements. ( Rhein bergor’a ability to use 
the strioti^r forms os a medium for original 
and expressive music — surely one of the tests 
of a composer — is shown no less strikingly else- 
where. Tho two sots of trios contain some de- 
hghtiul (iaiions, and there are five admirable 
ground- bass treatments in the miscellaneous 
pieces, and a truly noble specimen in the Passa- 
caglia of tho 81h sonata.) In the sonata fugues 
Klieinberger makes many interesting and al- 
most invariably successful experiments in con- 
struction. Perhaps the happiest is his method 
of combining fugue and sonata form by the 
introduction of an important theme — generally 
of a harmonic or broadly melodic character — 
to serve as second subject.^ When this second 
subject is a quotation from an earlier move- 
ment in the sonata, as is the case in tho B flat 
minor, U major, B major and A flat fugues, the 
procedure is even more striking, though, of 
course, its full effect is made only when the 
entire sonata is played. In the 1) minor fugue 
tlu* stately second subject is evolved from the 
opening of the preceding Intermezzo ; in the 
K fiat minor, vivid contrast is provided by 
important new material of an agitated char- 
acter ; in the ‘ Ricercare ’ in D tho long and ap- 
parently unrelated middle section in F, marked 
‘ Intermezzo,’ is derived from an inversion of 
the first six notes of the fugue subject ; and so 
forth. But whatever the source of tho non- 
fugal matter, it is fitted into the scheme so 
skilfully that tho interest is enhanced, or at 
least maintained. There can bo no doubt that 
in the successful working of this device, Rhcin- 
berger has solved tho problem which Bach set 
himself in one or two of the organ fugues, 
notably in the ‘ Wedge,’ t.c. the introduction 
of a long middle section, independent in char- 
acter, yet falling well mto tho scheme, and in- 
creasing the interest of the fugal matter on its 
resumption in tlie final section. As Parry 
says,‘^ tho fact of the ‘ Wedge ’ giving an im- 
pression of being ‘ singularly loose in structure,* 
proves that Bach had not solved the difficulty 
of ‘ relieving the extreme insistence on the 
striking subject.* Moreover, his adoption in 
the ‘ Wedge ' of the da capo form (one of the 

1 ‘ Subject ’ is used here in lU lounta ottwe, not w Indlontini • 
theme for fugal treatment. 

Johtum StkuHmn p. 011. 


very few cases in fugal writing) cannot be said 
to be a success, because it is opposed to the 
spirit of a form which demands cumulative 
interest. Rheinberger avoids both pitfalls, the 
independent matter being at least as significant 
as the fugal context, and the interest of the 
final section of the fugue being increased by a 
wealth of new treatment. His one misfire in 
experimenting with the fugue form is in the E 
minor fugue, in which a short quiet theme is 
introduced three times, with rondo-like effect. 
It fails because it merely breaks into the pro- 
gress of tho fugue without contributing any- 
thing to the scheme as a whole. 

The other important new departure in 
Rheinborger’s fugues is the coda, which often 
takes the place of the conventional siretii and 
pedal point. Usually Rheinberger employs 
for this purpose a broad theme from an 
earlier part of the sonata ® ; but even more 
successful (especially when the fugue is played 
alone) is the device of rounding off the move- 
ment with a triumphant statement of the 
subject richly harmonised.* With all this 
structural freedom there is little room for 
tho time-honoured scientific devices of fugue, 
and in only two — the C minor and tho Ricer- 
care in D — does Rheinberger concern himself 
much with strettiy augmentation, inversion, 
etc. So intent is he on freedom that he even 
eschews the use of a regular counter subject. 
It is worth noting that much of the succi'ss of 
the fugues is due to their bold and striking 
subjects. 

The slow movements of tho sonatas deserve 
a word. The best of them brought into organ 
music a touch of romance and colour tliat had 
hitherto been generally absent. Mendelssohn 
gave a lead in this way in his 2nd, 4th and 5th 
sonatas, but Rheinberger extended the scope 
of the slow movement, making liberal use of 
sonata, rondo and variation forms. His fre- 
quent introduction of a loud and animated 
middle section is not always an advantage, for 
the movement is apt to fail as a contrast to 
its companions. He has good precedent in the 
classical symphony, of course, but there is a 
world of difference between the great varieties 
of / and jf of the orchestra and the limited 
scope and unyielding tone of the organ. De- 
spite this fault (which a player of discretion 
can easily modify) the slow movements contain 
many delightful pages in which the composer 
shows himself to be a genuine tune-writer. 
The Cantilene (No. 11), Idyll (No. 14), Canzona 
(No. 13), Pastorale (No. 12) and the charming 
Theme and Variations (No. 10), for example, 
are among the most attractive things in organ 
music, being as melodious as tho typical French 
* Cantilene,’ without its too frequent super- 
ficiality. 

• Fokuas In E flat minor, P aharo major, D major, eto. 

4 PugttM in 0 minor, Ejoinor.B flat aadF major. 
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Rheinberger’a misceUaneous pieces are ap- 
|»arently the only extensive set of short organ 
works by a German composer in which the 
Choral plays no important part. They 
cover a great range of style and mood, 
and in almost all of them the composer's 
invention is at its happiest. Their nearest 
analogy is in the short piano works of 
Schumann and Brahms. They show Rheiu- 
berger as a late-Rornantic in the use of such 
titles as ‘ Vision,’ ‘ Contemplation,’ ‘ Evening 
Rest,’ ‘ Lamento,’ ‘ Riposo,’ ‘ Aspiration,’ etc., 
and by reason of a certain intimacy of style 
they take a place in the repertory near to the 
‘ Little Organ Book * of Bach. 

It will be seen from the above discussion that 
Rheinberger’s organ music makes considerable 
demands on both player and hearer. Much of it 
■will be dismissed as dull by those who look to 
the organ for little more than saccharine 
andantes, cheerful marches, or transcriptions 
and imitations of orchestral music. Dull 
moments there are, as is inevitable in so large 
an output. But they are few, and are mainly 
confined to the later sonatas, which, judged as 
complete works, lack the sustained invention 
and energy of Nos. 3 to 14. Nor are the later 
works free from turgidity and prohxity. But 
these blemishes — duo apparently to failing 
health — do not materially affect the value of 
a mass of work that, in artistic purity, dignity, 
skill and general interest, deserves a high 
place amongst music written for instrumental 
solo. 

H. o. ; incorporating material from J. w. K. 


LIST OF COMPOSITIONS 


4 Pieces, pf. 

H Partsoags. 

7 SougM. 
fl Hongs. 

3 SoiMll p(. pteoes. 

3 Htiulie<), pf 

3 (Jboraaerisiit pieces, pf. 

' Waldinarchen,’ pf. 

9 Studies, pf 
' Walleu‘<tem,’ symphony 
> Pieces, pf. 

JlQccata, pf. 

* Tarantella,* pf,, 4 hands 
‘24 Preludes, pf. 

Duo, ‘2 pN 

' Stahai Mater,’ soli, chorus 
and onli 

2 Pour-part Ballads. 
Overture, ‘ Tamiug of the 
Shrew.’ 

Toccatina, pf. 

* Die slehen Ralien,’ roman- 
tic opera in .1 ik In 

* Wasserlcc,’ vocal quartet 
and pf. 

4 Songs. 

Fantasia, pf. 

4 Vocal quartets. 

* Lookuog,’ vocal quartet 
and pf. 

7 Hongs. 

1st Organ Sonata. In C 
minor. 

4 Hurooresken, pf. 

' Aus Itnlien,' 3 pf pieces 
7 Pf. duets (from the music 
to ‘ Der wunderthAtige 
Magus ’). 

5 PartsoQga. 

‘ Daughter of Jalrua,' can- 
tata for children. 

Prelude and fugue, pf. 


Trio, pf and strings. 

. Hymn for female ohotr. 
organ and harp, 

, 9 Duets, pf. (from the music 
to * Die unheUbrmgende 
Krone ’) 

. * Poor Henry,' comic opera 
for children. 

. Quartet, pf. and strings, in 
E flat 

. 6 Pf pieces. In fugal form. 

, 5 Motets, choir, 

7 Songs. 

£tude and higato, pf. 

fajiricclo glocoso, pf. 

. 3 Male choruses. 

. 2 Pf studies on a theme by 
Haiidcl 

, ’ Passion Music,' choir and 
organ 

. Symphonic sonata, pf. 

4 Mme choruses 

10 flrgaii trios 

. BalUd, ‘ Das Thai de« Es- 
plngo,' male oliorus and 
orch. 

. Improvlaatton on a theme 
from * Die ZauberflOte/ 

. fi Portsongs. 

5 Studies, pf. 

, 4 Hymns, meszo-soprano 

and organ (or pf ) 

. 8 Songs, 

. 4 Vocal quartets, 
airings and pf. 

, 7 Songs. 

8 Hymns, choir. 

I’f. study. 

, Itequlem, soli, chorus and 
orob. 

. Theme and yarlations, pf. 


with 


• Works poHsssing BngUsb taxi. 


Op. 


62. Maas for one voice and or- 
gan. 

63 8 Pan-songs. 

•64 * May Day,’ 5 three-part 
female ohonises. with pf. 

65 2nd Organ aunaU In A Sat. 

66 3 Studies, pf. 

67. 6 I’roludes, pf. 

68 6 Pieces. In fugal form. 

69. 3 Sacred partsonga. 

70. • Tburmers Tochterleln,’ 

comic opera in 4 acts. 

71. Ballad, • Komg Krich.’ 

chorus with pf, 

72 ’ Aus den Fcnentagen/ 4 

pf. duets 

73 5 Male choruses. 

74. 5 Male choruses 

•75. ‘2 Vocal quartets, with pf 
•76. * Togganburg,’ soli, chorus 
and pf, 

77. Sonata, vln. and pf., ot 
v’ccllo and pf. 

76. 3 Pf pieces. 

79. Fantasia, orch. or pf , 4 
hands. 

80 6 Partsonga. 

81. * Die todte Braut,’ romance, 

mezzo-soprano, choir and 
orch. (or pf.) 

82. String quintet, in A minor 

(or pf duet). 

83. Missa brevis in D minor, 

choir. 

84. Requiem in £ flat, choir. 

85. 7 Male choruses 

86. 4 Kiilc songs, male choir 
87- Symphony (‘Floicutiiie ’) r 

F. 

88. 3rd Organ sonata (’ Ps' 
tornl ') 111 ('• (or i)f dm t) 
89 String quaitel in (' miiioi 

90. * Vom Rheme,’ (> m.Ue 

choruses 

91. ' Johaiiiiisnacht,’ male chon 

and pf 

92 Sonata, pf .m<l v’ccllo, In V, 
(or tin ami pf ) 

93. Theme and >arlatlou‘-. 

string qunitet in U mtnoi 
(or pf duet). 

94. Concerto, pf and orch. lu A 

flat 

96. 2 Choruses with orch (or 
pf ) 

96, 8 liatln hymns, throe-part 
female choir and organ. 
•97. Ballad, * » laticc ol Kbcr- 
steUi.’ soli, clioius and 
orch. 

98. 4tli Organ sonata ’ tonus 

pcrcgiinus,’ In A mlnoi (or 
pf. duet). 

99. Pf sonata lu D flat. 

100 7 Si>ng», male choir. 

101. 8 Studies, pt 

102 Ballad, ' B ittekind,' male 

chorus and orch (or pi.) 

103 3 Vocal duets, sop, oass, 

and pf. 

104 Toeeata, pf. 

105. Sonata, vln and pf., In £ 

minor 

106. 2 Booiantlc songs, oholr and 

orch (Ol pf ) 

107. 6 Hymns for choir. 

108. ' Am Strom,’ (> partsongs 

109. Mass In E flat for douljlc 

choir, ded to T.«oXlll. 

110. Ovcrtuie to Holi.ller's ‘ De- 

metrius ’ (or pf. duct), , 

111. 6th Org.iu sonata in F sliarp : 

(or p>f duet). 

112. and Trio, pf., via, and 

v'cello, In A 

113 6 Studies fut pf (leit baud). 
114. Quintet, pf and strings. 
InC 

115 Toccata, pf. in C minor. 

116, 4 Songs, male clioli . 

117 ’Missa Banctismnuc Trlm- 
tatls,' oholr, in F. 

118. 6 Two-part hymns, with 

organ 

119. 6Ui Organ sonata, In E flat 

minor (or pf duet). 

•120. legend, * Ohrlstophorua,' 
soli, chorus and orch. (or 
pf.) 

1*21. Trio. pf. and strings, in B 


Op. 

129. 3 Italian songs. 

130 (, M.ile ebnnises, 

131 6 Female choruses. 

132 8th ()rg.iii sonata, in E 

minoi (oi pf duet). 

133 4 Motets, six-part choir 

134 I'.idei hvmn, diiublo choir. 
136 Pf. Honatk, in E flat. 

13b 14 Songs 

Organ concerto in F, with 
oub (or pf duet). 

138, St.iliat Mater, rhoii, string 
orfh and org.ui 

13') Nonel, wind and strings (or 
pf, duel). 

140. 6 El mm, choir and organ 
111 6 Male choruses. 

14‘2 9th Organ snimta, in B flat 
minor (or pf duet) 

143 'Die Rosen von Hildesheini,’ 

male ihorus and iviiid iu- 
struriieuts 

144 3 Male choruses 

145 • Muntfort,’ soli, chorus and 

orch 

146. 10th Organ sonata in U 

minor (oi pf duet). 

147. Stlliig qmntet In F 

148 11th Organ sonata In D 
minor (or (d duet). 

140 Suite, organ, violin, v’ccllo 
and stung orili 

150 0 pieces, violin and organ, 

Ol v’lello and organ. 

151 Mass In a 

I. 52 30 Lhiltlreu’s songs 

1 .)3 ' lUs Zaiibcrv ort Slngs;)li 1 . 

m *2 acts, foi tliildnn 
154. l’2th Olgiui sonata, In L> flat 
(oi pf duet) 

•la.-) Mass, tlir< < -part lemalt 
ihuii and ommii 
1*2 C'haractei Htic pieces lor 
organ 

J. ‘)7 (i Sacied songs, vlth organ, 

jJ58 8 Sopiauo (or baiitone) 

songs, 

l.'(9 M.iss, four-part choir and 
organ, In F minor. 

KjO 7 Malt (lioruses 
lol. 1.3th Organ sonata, in K flat 
(or pf duct) 

l(i2 ' Monologue,' 1‘2 organ 

pieces 

•16.3 .5 Motets, flve-ii.irt choir 
•1(>4 ’Stsr of Jhthlihoii,' 
(.'hiHtmas ( itit.n.i, soli, 

chorus and oreli (or (d ) 
1C5 14th Organ sonata, in (' (or 
I pf duet) 

:166. Suite, vlu and organ, m C 
ndnor 

167, ' M< ditntioiis,’ ]'2 organ 


“flat ‘ 

1'22. Sonata, C minor, pf . , 4 bonds 
(or 2 pfs , 8 hands) 

1*23. 24 Fugbetten for organ. 

124. 8 Partsongs. 

125. 7 Male chonuee. 

1‘26. M’aes, three-part female 
choir. In A 

127. 7th Organ sonata in F minor 
(or pf. duet). 

1S8. 4 Eleidao aonga, with organ. 


16fi 15th Organ sonata, in D (or 
pi Juttj 

Kill Moss soli, ctiLilr and orch., 
(or .strings and organ). 

170. 8 Four-i>art songs, 'Sturm 
uui' hiiedcn.’ 

•171 ‘ Maii.inisehe ITvninen' 
voice and nigan (or id ) 
172 M iss, m.ile iljmi with opgai 
(or wind Instruments ) 

17,3 4 Male ctioiu-es. 

174 1*2 Org.m puces. 

170. Kith Organ sonata, In 
O shnip minor (ar pt 
duet) 

t7(i 9 -AdM ut-Motetten, choir 
177 2ud ConccKo lor mp.iu and 
oich . in O niinoi (or pf 
duti) 

I J78 Sonata for bom and pf 
' 179 • II vmnus an die Tonknnst,' 
for male chorus and onh 
Ihf 12 l hiiracteri-tle (ileces for 
lit 

18] I7th Oigan souat i in B. 

182 ' Voin goliltnen Horn,' 
TUikisches Liederspiel 
w Itli pt. 

18.3. 1*2 Studies, pf. 

184 Romantic sonata for pf., in 
F sham minor. 

185. 7 Male choriiHes 
1 86 8 Four-part songs, ' Jahres- 
reiton ’ 

* 1 87 Mass, for female voiocs and 
organ. In O minor 
188. 18th Organ sonata, m A. 

189 1'2 Organ tiios, 

190. Mass, for male choir and 
organ, in F. 

191 Tiio, for pf , vln. and 

v’cello, In K. 

192 Mass, * Miserlcordlas Do- 

mini,’ choir and organ. In 

198. 19^ Organ sonata, in O 
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IM. Requiem, for chonia and 
organ. 

196. * Akademlaohe • overture, 

fugue vltb 6 themes for 
orch. 

196 20th Organ sonata, * Zur 
Frledensfeler,’ in F. 

197. Mass (posthumous), choir 

and organ (dnished by 
Louis Adolph Ooerue of 
Boston). 

WitAota Oput Numben, 
*‘Ave Maria,’ soprano and organ, 
or three>part female choir. 
Romance, fur soprano and harp. 


* Carmina sacra,* songs with 
organ. 

Arrangement of Bach’s 80 ▼aria' 
tions, for 2 pfs. 

Three five-part songs. 

Idylle for v’cello and pf. 

Rhapsodie, for flute and pf., 
in B. 

’ Trennimg,' for Toice, pf., or 
organ 

’ Waldbichleln,* for choir. 

Pastorale, for oboe and organ, 
from op. 98. 

Rhapsodie, for oboe and organ, 
or vln. and organ, from op. 
127. 

Tarantella from op. 122, for 2 
pfs., 8 hands. 


RHEINECK, Christoph (6. Memmingen, 
Nov. 1, 1748; rf. there, July 29, 1797), was 
successful with some operas in Lyons and other 
French towns, but returned to Memmingen on 
the death of his father to take over the manage- 
ment of the latter’s hotel. He brought out 
another opera (‘ Rinaldo ’) at that town in 
1779, and wrote a large number of songs which 
count among the best of their time ; some 
appeared in Bossier’s ‘ Blumenlese ’ {Riemann ; 

Q. -L,). 

RHEINGOLD, Das, see Ring dbs Nibe- 

LUNGRN. 

RHINE FESTIVALS, see Niedereheini- 
scuE Musikfeste. 

RHUBEBA, see Rebec. 

RHYTHM. Italy, France and Germany 
have meant by ‘ rhythm ’ the larger distribu- 
tions of metre, the composition of the phrase 
and the period. 11 ritrno, le rhythme, die 
Rhyihmik have to do with such questions as the 
proper barring and balance of the phrase, its 
division into groups, how much of the prelimin- 
ary group {anakrousis)^ if any, is essential or 
accidental, and the like. Books such as 

R. Westphal’s Allgememe Theorie der muai- 
kalischen Rhythmik, 1880, a closely reasoned 
account of phrasing drawn up on the lines of 
Greek theory, and Mathis Lussy’s Le Rhythme 
musical f 1884, full of aesthetic vision and critical 
insight, supply a large number of pertinent 
instances and illuminate them. Those who 
may wish to seize quickly the point of view 
of each of these writers may compare their 
account of Beethoven’s op. 26 (Westphal, p. 
117, Lussy, p. 11); the former is inclined to 
find an anakrousis everywhere, the latter to 
judge each phrasing on its merits. 

In English ‘ rhythm ’ means something more 
personal. A living sense of rhythm is based 
on an experience of actual failure and success ; 
books cannot teach it. 

An Act of Fusion. — ^If rhythm is the ‘ life * 
of time in all its aspects, if it redeems time from 
a clock -like precision, adapting it constantly to 
changed conditions, bridging what separates 
the mechanical from the human and eventually, 
as we may believe, the finite from the infinite, 
it does all this by holding two, or more, dis- 
crepant elements together as one. A melody — 
an Irish reel, perhaps — ^is in strict time, or 
people could not dance to it correctly ; but if it 


had not also rhythm, they would not dance to 
it passionately. Rhytlim seems in this case to 
hold together with ‘ the time ’ a number of 
minute, unverifiable accelerandos and ritar- 
dandos, or else to refuse resolutely to admit 
them. Whichever it does, it is that one 
fiddler’s * reading ’ or ‘ expression * of the 
music, the outcome of all the musicality that is 
in him, his special creation, inimitable, and not 
recoverable perhaps, even by him, again. But 
where did he get this rubato from ? He got it 
from the ups and downs of the melody. What 
these put into the strict time is, as Lussy 
pointed out, pathos — ‘ la nature douloureuse 
de nos sentiments.* So that in this case 
rhythm is, in precise language, the effect of 
pitch upon duration. 

That is the performer’s rhythm, or one 
instance of it ; it consists in a creative act 
which reconciles in a flash the claims of the 
two warring constituents of melody, time and 
pitch. 

Composer’s Rhythm. — When the music is 
harmonised, when in fact there is more than 
one simultaneous melody, there may be tv’o 
times, or two accents, or two metres to recon- 
cile. In this rhythm the composer shares, for 
ho put them there (of. Polyphony ; Prin- 
ciples OF THE 16th Century). The per- 
former’s part is to feel them all, and to decide 
instantaneously whiesh, if any, of them is to 
be given greater value. Ho can do tliis only 
by establishing a level which they may rise 
above and fall below, and the greatest artists 
arc those who can consistently maintain tliis 
level 

The composer has a level to maintain too — 
the consistency of his work as a whole. His 
greatest danger is anticlimax, the ‘ bathos ’ of 
literature — raising expectations and not ful- 
filling them. To avoid that he husbands bis 
resources. If ho has established a given motion 
(time), he does not change it capriciously ; his 
dynamic changes (accent) have a sense of pro- 
portion ; his variation of a melodic figure 
(metre) — from simple to complex or, as 
Beethoven often proceeds, from complex to 
simiile — is part of a considered development ; 
his greatest merit is — as it is also of the con- 
ductor’s, among performers — to have kept ‘ the 
line.’ 

Other Uses of the Word. — The idea of 
rhythm, being arrived at only after some ex- 
perience, is naturally subject to misconception. 
We speak euphemistically of the rhythm being 
wrong when it was the ‘ time * that was at 
fault. We call Adagio a slow ‘ rhythm * when 
we should say Pace. * Rhythm * has been 
applied to groups of bars for which Period 
would be a better word. It has been defined 
as ‘ the systematic grouping of notes with 
regard to duration, which includes, quite 
against the author’s intention, the metrical 
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distribution within the bar ; that is a correct 
definition of Metre, but not of rhythm. 
Rhythm is, as has been said, time, pace, metre, 
and other things rolled into one, and it is not 
surprising that it has been used to name each 
of them singly. 

Like good reading aloud, the true rhythmical 
performance of music is a verdict based on the 
knowledge of much else besides the matter in 

A H F S 

RHYTHMIC MODES. Composers’ of the 
13th and 14th centuries adapted the plain-song 
or other themes (tenors) of their motets in 
accordance with a system or series of forms 
known as the Rhythmic Modes. These were 
six in number, founded on the feet of classical 
poetry. In the qruintitative age of Latin verse, 
i.e. up to the time of iSt. Ambrose (4th century) 
the foot was governed by the length of vowel, 
not by the accent ; thus : 

Integer vitae scolcrisque purus 

is made up of five feet, the first and the last 
two being trochees, the second a spondee and 
the third a dactyl (see Metre). In the days of 
mediaeval music this rhythm would be entirely 
altered in accordance with the needs of pro- 
nunciation (a sign of advance, not of decadence), 
and would become 

I . . I I . I . I . I I . 

Integer \itac scelerisque purus, 

i.e. a dactyl followed by four trochees. The 
foot is tliercforo to be taken, musically, as an 
accentual unit, and not in the same sense as in 
the clas.si(jal Latin verse system. 

The earliest Polyphony {q.v.) was nothing 
more than a ‘ double plain-song,’ two parts in 
free riiythm kept together by certain technical 
conventions. Before long, however, the need 
of some monsurato system to ensure uni- 
formity, and to increase the possibilities of 
composition, was recognised. 

Musicians therefore began to cast their plain- 
songs into one or other of these six rhythmic 
moulds ; 


No. 

Old classical scansion. 

Foot. 

TifXI6«VEln6 

now represented 
by accent. 

(notaUon balred). 

1. 

“ vy 

Trochee 

(S? 

2. 

vy •— 

Iambus 

£5* 

3. 

— v-* vy 

Dactyl 


4 . 

vy vy — 

Anajiaest 


6. 

— 

Molossus 

O' O' Cf' 

6. 

SU ^ 

Tribrach 

J J J (rarely 
<Si eS <S uaad) 


The third and fourth Rhythmic Modes are 
divided, it will bo observed, m triple time, not 
in duple as we might expect. This is explained 
(after the event) by the rnediseval writers as 
symbolic of the Blessed Trinity. But the 


cause is earlier than the explanation, and it 
is probably due to the fact that a unit or 
tempus of this form is more workable, being 
divisible in more ways than the forms c? 
and ^ 

These rules were also applied (sometimes 
with less strictness) to the upper parts of the 
motet ; the motet being the dominating form 
of composition during these centuries. The 
modes of the various voices were not usually 
identical; thus (from Oxf. Hist. Mua. i. 169): 

_ Mode 1 (Trochaic). 

Ii^de 8 (Dac^li<^ 






The system lasted, roughly, from 1160 or 
1200-1350, but its influence may be traced 
later. It began to die out with the wide- 
spread revival of duple time about 1300, 
and finally disappeared with the groAvth of 
freedom in composition which marks the 15th 
century. a. h. 

RIANO, JrAN Facitndo (b. Granada, Nov. 
24, 1828 ; d. Madrid, Feb. 27, 1901), a leading 
authority on the history of Spanish art, who 
belongs to musical history througli his remark- 
able Critk^al and Bibliographic^ Notes on Early 
Spanish Music (London, 1887). Riaiio’s exact 
references and accurate bibliographical descrip- 
tions of mediaeval musical MSS. are in striking 
contrast to the vague inaccuracy of Soriano 
Fuertes. He held that the neurnes in the Visi- 
gothic (Mozarabic) MSS. were based upon a 
form of the Visigothic alphabet consisting of 
cursive characters, rarely used, but found in 
the signatures to Spanish documents of the 
10th-12th centuries. His theory, though it has 
not received much attention, is developed with 
great learning and acuteness. The book is also 
of importance in the study of early Spanish 
instruments. 

Riano became a Senator, Privy Councillor 
and member of various academies ; but he gave 
real help and encouragement to the study of 
the fine arts in Spain, and was foundiT and 
director of the Museo de reproduce tones 
artisticas. His publications (in English) be- 
sides the Notes on Early Spaynsh Music, in- 
clude a Classified arvd Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Art Objects of Spanish Production in 
the S, Kensington Museum (1872), and a 
Manual of Spanish Industrial Arts (1879). 

J. B. T. 
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ElBATTUTA (re>striking), an ornamental 
device in which the alternation of two notes 
was developed by the process of acceleration 
into a tnll» thus : 



Grove said of the Kibattuta, * Beethoven has 
preserved it for over in the overture “Leonora 
III.” (bar 75 of Allegro).'^ 

RIBERA, Antonio db (early 16th-oent.), 
Spanish church musician ; a member of the 
Cappolla Pontificia, Romo, from 1514-22. He 
composed some of the music sung annually m 
the Mystery of Elche. j. b. t. 

RIBERA, Bernadino de (mid. -J 6th cent.), 
Spanish church musician, choirmaster at 
Toledo in 156.^, but replaced in the following 
year. Eslava printed 2 motets and a Magni- 
ficat ; the Toledo MSS. include a Mass, ‘ Do 
Beata Virgine,’ and Magnifiijats. j. b. t. 

RIBIB1..E, an obsolete instrument played by 
a bow. It IS mentioned by Chaucer and other 
early writers, and appears to have been either 
the rebec itself, or a particular form of it. 
Sometimes it is spelled ‘ rubible.’ It has been 
suggested that both ‘ rob(K5 ’ and ‘ rihibl© ’ arc 
derived from the Moorish word ‘ robeb ’ or 
‘ rehab,’ which seems to have been the name of 
a somewhat similar musical instrument. (Boo 
Rebec.) f. k. 

RIBS (Fr. eelwses ; Ger. Zarge), the sides of 
stringed instruments of the violin type, con- 
necting the back and the table. They consist 
of SIX (sometimes only live) pieces of maple, and 
should bo of the same texture as the back, and 
if possible cut out of the same piece. The 
flatter the model, the deeper the ribs require to 
bo ; hence ilie viol tribe, having perfectly flat 
backs and tables of slight elevation, are very 
deep in the ribs. The oldest violins were often 
very deep in the ribs, but many of them have 
been since cut down. Carlo Bergonzi and his 
contemporaries had a fashion of making shallow 
ribs, and often cut down tlie ribs of older in- 
struments, thereby injuring their tone beyond 
remedy. E. J. l». 

RJCCATTI, Conte Giordano (6. Castel 
Franco, near Treviso, Feb. 28, 1709 ; d. Treviso, 
July 20, 1/90), mathematician, architect, 
rausioal amateur ; wrote a number of essays 
and treatises on the harmonic systems of 
Rameau, Tartini and Vallotti, a book on 
counterpoint, contributions to Cologora’s 
liaccolla (on acoustics, etc.) and a biography 
of Agostino Stoffani. E. v. d. s. 

RICCI, (1) Luioi (6. Naples, June 8, 1805; 
d. Prague, Dec. 31, 1859), entered in 1814 the 
Royal Conservatorio, then under Zingarelli, of 
which he became in 1819 one of the sub- 
professors together with Bellini. 

Hia first opera, ‘ L’ impresario in angustio,* 
was performed by the students of the Con- 


servatorio in 1828, and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. In the following four years ho wrote 

* La cena frastornata,’ ‘ L’ abate Taccarella,’ 

* II Diavolo condannato a pnmder moglie,’ and 
‘ La lucorna d’ ICpitteto,* all for the Teatro 
Nuovo. In 1828 his ‘ Ulisse,’ at the San Carlo, 
was a failure. In 1829 ‘ 11 Colombo ’ in 
Parma and * L’ orfanolla di Ginevra ’ in Naples 
were both successful. The winter of 1829-30 
was disastrous for Ricci, his four new operas 
(‘ II sonnambulo,’ ‘ L* eroina del Messico,* 
‘ Annibale in Torino * and ‘ La neve ’) being 
all unsuccessful. In the atitumn of 1831 he 
produced at La Soala, Milan, * Chiara di 
Rosemborg,’ and this opera, performed by 
Grisi, Sacohi, Winter, Badioli, etc., was greatly 
applauded, and soon became successful in aU 
the theatres of Italy. ‘ II nuovo Figaro ’ failed 
in Parma in 1832. In it sang Rozer, who 
afUwwarda married Balfo. The same fate 
attended ‘ I due sergenti ’ at La Scala in 1833, 
whore the following year ho gave ‘ Un’ av- 
V(*ntura di Scararnuceia,’ which was a very 
great success, and ivas translated into French 
by Flotow. The same year ‘ Gli esposti,* 
bettor known as ‘ Eran due ed or son tre,’ 
was applauded in Turin, whilst ‘ Chi dura 
vince,’ like Rossini’s immortal Barbiere,* was 
hissed at Rome. It was afterwards received 
enthusiastically at Milan and in many other 
opera-houses of Europe. In 1836 ‘ Chiara di 
Montalbano ’ faded at La Scala, while ‘ La 
sorva o T ussero ’ was applauded in Pavia. 
Ricci had thus (‘omposod twinity operas when 
only 30 years old ; and although many of his 
works had met with a genuine and well- 
deserved success, he w^as still very poor and 
had to accept the post of musical director of 
the Trieste (kthedral and conductor of the 
Opera. In 1838 his * Nozze di Figaro ’ was a 
fiasco in Milan, whore Rossini told him that 
its fail was due to the music being too serious^ 

For the next six years Ricci composed 
nothing. In 1844 he married Lidia Stoltz, by 
whom be had two children, Adelaide, who in 
1867 sang at the Theatre des Italicns in Paris, 
but died soon after, and Luiai, who settled in 
London. 

‘ La solitaria delle Asturio ’ was given in 
Odessa in 1844 ; ‘ 11 birraio di Preston ’ in 
Florence in 1847 ; and in 1852 ‘ La festa di 
Piedigrotta ’ was very successful in Naples. 
His last opera, ‘ II Diavolo a quattro,’ was 
performed in Trieste in 1859. Ho composed 
in collaboration with his brother Federico 
‘ II colonnollo,’ given in Romo, and ‘ M. de 
Chalumeaux,’ in Venice, in 1835 ; in 1836 ‘ II 
disertore per amore ’ for the San Carlo in 
Naples, and ‘ L’amante di richiamo,’ given in 
Turin in 1846. Of these four operas, ‘ II 
oolonnello ’ alone had a well-deserved recep- 
tion. But the opera which placed him in a 
very high rank among Italian oomposers ii 
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' Criapino e la oomare/ written in 1850 for 
Venice, and to which his brother Federico 
partly contributed. This opera, one of the 
best comic operas of Italy, enjoyed a long 
aucoess all the world over. 

Shortly after the production of * II Diavolo 
a quattro ’ in 1869, however, symptoms of 
insanity showed themselves, and the malady 
soon became violent. He was taken to an 
asylum at Prague, his wife’s birthplace, and 
died there. At Trieste a funeral ceremony 
was followed by a performance of selections 
from his principal works, his bust was placed 
in the lobby of the Opera-house, and a pension 
was granted to his widow. 

He published two volumes of vocal pieces 
entitled ‘ Mes Loisirs ’ and ‘ Lcs Inspirations 
du th6 ’ (Ricordi), and he left in MIS. a large 
number of compositiona for the cathedral 
service. His brother, 

(2) Fedeuioo (b. Naples, Oct. 22, 1809; 
d. Conegliano, Italy, Dec. 10, 1877) entered 
the Royal Conservatorio of that town, where 
his brother was then studying, and received his 
musical education from Bellini and Zingarelli. 
In 1837 ho gave ‘ La prigione d’ Edimburgo * 
in Trieste. The barcarola of this opera, ‘ Sulla 
poppa del mio brick,’ was for long one of the 
most popular melodies of Italy. In 1839 his 
‘ Duello sotto Richelieu * was only moderately 
successful at La Scala, but in 1841 ‘ Michel- 
lingelo e Rolla ’ was applauded in Florence. 
In it sang Signora Stropponi, who afterwards 
married Verdi. * Corrado d’ Altamura ’ was 
given at La Scala in the same year. At the 
personal request of ('hai les Albert lie compo.sed 
in 1842 \ cantata for the marriage of Victor 
Emmanuel, and another for a court festival. 
In 1843 his ‘ Vnllombra ’ failed at La Scala, 
‘ Isabella de’ Medici ’ (1844) in Trieste, ‘ Estella’ 
(1846) in Milan, ‘ Orisidda ’ (1847) and ‘ I due 
ritratti ’ (1850) in Venice, were all failures, 
’ll marito e I’amaute ’ was greatly applauded 
in Vienna in 1862, but his last opera, ’ H 
paniero d’ amore,’ given there the following 
year, did not succeed. Ho was then named 
musical director of the imperial theatres of 
St, Petersburg, which post he occupied for 
many years. Of the operas written in collabora- 
tion with his brother we have already spoken. 

Ho brought out at the Fantaisies-Parisionnes, 
Paris, ‘ Une Fohe a Rome,’ Jan. 30, 1869, with 
great success. Encouraged by this he produced 
an op6ra-comique in tliree acts, ‘ Le Docteur 
rose ’ (Bouffos-Parisieus, Feb, 10, 1872), and 
‘ Une Fete a Venise,’ a reproduction of his 
earlier work, ‘ II manto e 1’ amante ’ (Ath6n6e, 
P'eb, 16, 1872). Shortly after this Federico 
retired to Conegliano in Italy. He was con- 
cerned partially or entirely m nineteen operas. 
He also left two masses, six albums or collec- 
tions of vocal pieces (Ricordi), and many 
detached songs, L. &. 
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RICCI, Pasqtjalb (6. Como, c. 1733), pupil 
of Vignati, Milan ; entered a religious order and 
received the title ‘ abbate.’ He travelled in 
Holland, England and France, where his sym- 
phonies, coiicortantos, quintets, quartets, trios, 
duets, sonatas, etc., were published and well 
received. He returned eventually to Como as 
maestro di cappella of the cathedral {Q.-L . ; 
Eiemann). 

RICCI O, Teodoro {d. 1603 or 1604), a native 
of Brescia, who after holding the post of choir- 
master at one of the churcluvs of Brescia was 
in 1576 invited by Ceorgti Frederick, Margrave 
of Brandenborg - Anspach, to bo his Kapell- 
meister at Anspach. When in 1579 George 
Frederick became also Duke of Prussia, Kiccio 
accompanied him as Kapellmeister to his new 
capital Koriigsberg, where, like Scandello, also 
a native of Brescia, in similar circumstances 
at Dresden, Riccio became a Lutheran, and 
seems to have settled for the rest of his life, 
with an occasional visit to Anspach. His 
adoption of Lutheranism made little difference 
to the nature of his compositions for use in 
church, as Latin was still largely used in the 
servuics of Lutheran court chapels, and so we 
find that his publications mainly consist of 
various volumes of Latin masses, motets and 
Magnificats a 4 to 8 or 12. Probably Johann 
Eccard, who was called to be his coadjutor at 
Konigsberg from 1581, provided the music 
requirod for Gorman texts. Besides the Latin 
works Q.‘L. mentions two incomplete books of 
madrigals a 5 and 6, and one book of Canzone 
alia napolitana. Kiccio is supposed to have 
died between 1603 and 1604, since in the latter 
year Eccard is known to have succeeded 
him definitely as Kapellmeister. j. n. M. 

RICERCARE (Kiceecata) (from ricercare, 
‘ to search out ’), an Italian term of the 
17th century, signifying a fugue of the closest 
and most learned description. Frescobaldi’s 
Rioorcari (1615), which are copied out in on© 
of Dr. Burney’s note-books (B.M. Add. MSS. 
11,588), are full of augmentations, diminutions, 
inversions and other contrivances, in fact 
recherchis or full of research. J. S. Bach has 
aflixed the name to the 6-part fugue in his 

* Musikalisches Opfer,’ and the title of the 
whole contains the words in its initial — Regis 
lusBU Cantio Et Reliqua Canonica Arte 
Resoluta. 

But the term was also employed for a 
fantasia on some popular song, street-cry, op 
such faniiliar theme. Dr. Cummings pos- 
sessed a MS. book, dated 1580-1600, contain 
ing twenty-two neorcaii by Cl. da Coroggio, 
Gianetto Palestina {sic), A. Vuillaert {sic), 0. 
Lasso, Clemens non Papa, Cip. Rore and others 
— compositions in four and five parts, on ‘ Ce 
moy do May,’ ‘ Vestiva i colli,’ ‘ La Rossignol,’ 

* Susan un jour,’ and other apparently popular 
songs. This use of the word appears to have 

2c 
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been earlier than the other, as pieces of the 
kind by Adriano (1520-67) are quoted. G. 

RICH, John (6. circa 1682 ; d. Nov. 26, 
1761), son of Christopher Rich, patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre. His father, having been 
compelled to quit Drury Lane, had erected a 
new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but died in 
1714 when it was upon the eve of being opened. 
John Rich, together with his brother Chris- 
topher then assumed the management and 
opened the house about six weeks after his 
father’s death. Finding himself unable to 
contend against the superior company en- 
gaged at Drury Lane, he had recourse to the 
introduction of a new species of entertain- 
ment — pantomime — ^in which music, scenery, 
machinery ^ and appropriate costumes formed 
the prominent features. In these pieces he 
himself, under the assumed name of Lun, 
jmrformed the part of Harlequin * with such 
ability as to extort the admiration of even the 
most determined opponents of that class of 
entertainment. (See Ballad Opera ; Beggar’s 
Opera ; Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre ; 
Pantomime.) Encouraged by success he at 
length decided upon the erection of a larger 
theatre, the stage of which should afford greater 
facilities tor scenic and mechanical display, 
and accordingly built the first Covent Garden 
Theatre, which he opened Dec. 7, 1732. 
Hogrrth produced a caricature on the occasion 
of th(> removal to the new house, entitled 
‘ Ritjh s Glory, or his Triumphal Entry into 
Covont Garden,’ coxfies of which will be found in 
Wilkinson’s Londina illustrata, and in H. Baxe 
W^yndham’s Amials of Covent Garden Theatre^ 
vol. i. He conducted the new theatre with 
great success until his death, relying much 
upon the attraction of his pantomimes and 
musical pieces, but by no moans neglecting the 
regular drama. In his early days he had 
attempted tragic acting, but failed. He was 
buried Dec. 4, 1761, in Hillingdon -churchyard, 
Middlesex. (For list of productions, etc., see 
D.N.B.) w. H. H. 

RICHAFORT, Jean, a Flemish musician of 
the earlier part of the 16th century, whom we 
know on the authority of the poet Ronsard to 
have been a pupil of Josquin des Pr^s. He was 
one of the more distinguished composers of the 
period immediately after Josquin, in which 
with the retention of what was valuable in the 
older technique of contrapuntal artifice there 
was, as Wooldridge observes, a greater approach 
made towards purity of sound and beauty of 
expression. The only known dates of Richa- 
fort’s career are that between 1543 and 1547 
he was choirmaster of the church of St. Gilles, 
Bruges, but this is supposed to have been 

1 Most of Rlch'd machinery woa Invented by John Hoole, the 
tranalator of Taaao, and his father. Samuel Uoole, an exnlnent 
‘Watchmaker. 

2 He played Harlequin In 'Cheats, or the Tavern Btlkeni,* m 
pontomluie bv John Weaver (adapti^ from ‘ Lee Pourberiea da 
^pin ‘), with mualo by Dr. Pepusoh, in 1716-17. w. H. o. v. 


towards the end of his life, since as early aC 
1519 a motet of his composition appears in one 
of the collections of Petrucci, the Motetti de ia 
Corona, lib. ii. His works appeared only in 
the collections of the time, and specially in 
those of Attaingnant and Modemus between 
1630 and 1660. Two masses are specially men- 
tioned, one, * 0 genetrix gloriosa,* published by 
Attaingnant 1532, and afterwards copied into 
the Sistine Chapel and other choir-books ; 
the other, * Veni Sponsa Christi,* 1640, based 
on one of his own motets, which Ambros 
describes as the finest of the collection of 
motets in which it apjiears. The motet has 
been reprinted in Maldeghem’s ‘ Tresor.’ A 
Requiem a 6 would seem from the account 
which Ambros gives of it to be on the whole 
more curious than beautiful, though it testifies 
to the aim after intensity of exxjrcosion. While 
the other voices sing the ritual text, the two 
tenor sing in canon ‘ Circumdederunt mo 
gemitus mortis,’ and also reply to each other as 
if with exclamations of x>er8onal sorrow, ‘ e’est 
douleur non pareille.* If some of Richafort’s 
works retain a character of antique severity, 
others, as Eitner observes, are remarkable for 
their wonderful beauty, clearness and sim- 
plicity. Several of his motets Ambros singles 
out for high praise. Of one which he mentions, 
* Quern dicunt homines,’ the opening portion 
is given by Wooldridge in the Oxf. Hint. Miia. 
vol. ii. pp. 269-70. Glaroan gives in full 
Richafort’s motet ‘ Chris tus rosurgens ’ as a 
good example of the polyphonic treatment of 
the Ionic mode. Of the fifteen chansons of 
Richafort in various collections, two fine 
specimens are accessible in modem reprints, 
‘ De mon triste deplaisir ’ in Cornmer Collectio 
xii., and ‘ Sur tous regrets ’ in Ei trier’s ro 
publication of Ott’s ‘ Liodorbuch,’ 1544. 

J. R. M. 

RICHARD, Lewis, master of the Queen’s 
musio under Elizabeth, organist of Magdalen 
College, Oxford.® He composed music to 
Davenant’s masque, * Salmacida spolia,* per- 
formed at Whitehall, Jan. 21, 1639* 

E. V. d. s. 

RICHARD C(EUR DE LION, op6ra- 
comique in 3 acts ; words by Sedaine ; musio 
by Gretry. Produced Oiiera-Comique Oct. 21, 
1784.* Two versions were made for the 
English stage ; General Burgoyne’s was acted 
at Drury Lane in 1786, and Leonard MacNally’s 
at Covent Garden in the same year. Thomas 
Linley adapted Gretry’s music to one of them 
and the opera remained a standard work for 
many years. o. ; addns. f. k. 

RICHARDS, Henry Brinlby (6. Carmar- 
then, Nov. 13, 1817 ; d. London, Mav 1. 1886), 
son of Henry Richards, organist of St. Peter’s, 
Carmarthen, was intended for the modica] 

s F^tU's dates are questionable. 

* See Beethoven for the variations on ' Une flivre brAlante*' 
Another set attributed to Mosorl Is now considered spurious. 
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profession, but became a pupil of the R.A.M., 
where he obtained the IQng’s scholarship in 
1835, and again in 1837. He soon gained a 
high position in London as a pianist. As a 
composer he was financially very successful, 
his song ‘ God bless the Prince of Wales * 
(published in 1862) having reached a high 
pitch of popularity, even out of England, and 
his sacred songs, partsongs and pianoforte 
pieces having boon most favourably received. 
An overture in F minor was performed in 
1840. Ho composed additional songs for the 
English version of Aubor’s ‘ Crown Diamonds,* 
when produced at Drury Lane in 1846. He 
especially devoted himself to the study of 
Welsh music (upon which he lectured), and 
many of his compositions were inspired by 
his enthusiastic love for his native land. He 
oxerted himself greatly in promoting the 
interests of the South Wales Choral Union on 
its visits to London in 1872 and 1873, when 
they successfully competed at the National 
M usic Meetings at the Crystal Palace. ( Addns. 
D.N.B.) w. H. H. 

RICHARDS, Henry William, Mus.D. 
Dunelm {b. London, Apr. 16, 1865), was for 
35 years organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate (1886-1921), where 
he maintained a high musical standard. A 
professor of the organ and member of the 
Committee of Management of the R.A.M., he 
became Warden (virtually vice-principal) of 
that institution in 1924. He is examiner to 
and member of the Associated Board of the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M., and was president of the 
R.C.O. (1924). He is the author of Organ 
Accom'panivient of the Church Services and 
Choir Training. c. 

RICHARDSON, Alfred Madeley 
6. Southend-on-Sea, Juno 1, 1868), organist, 
was educat/cd at the R.C.M. and Koble College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of Mus.D. in 
1897. From that year until 1908 ho was 
organist of Southwark Cathedral, where he did 
much to establish the high reputation of the 
cathedral music. In 1909 he went to America 
as organist of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
and since 1912 has been on the teaching staff 
of the Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
His publications include church music and 
works on the technique of organ playing and 
choir training. O. 

RICHARDSON, Ferdinand (real name 
Ferdinando Heybourne) (6. circa 1558 ; 
d. Tottenham, Middlesex, June 4, 1618), pupil 
of Tallis, groom of the Privy Chamber in 1587 ; 
pensioned, 1611. Eight pieces of his are in 
the ‘Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,’ others are in 
B.M. Add. MSS. 30,485. A Latin poem of 
his is in * Cantiones sacrae ’ by Tallis and 
Byrd (1575). E. v. d. s. 

RICHARDSON, Joseph (6. 1814 ; d. Mar. 
22, 1862), eminent flute -player. He was 


engaged in most of the London orchestras, was 
solo-player at JulUen’s concerts for many years, 
and afterwards- became principal flute in the 
Queen’s private band. He played at the 
Melodists’ Club and the Sociota Armonica in 
1836, and was a member of the Liszt concert 
party in 1841. His neatness and rapidity of 
execution wore extraordinary, and were the 
great features of his playing. Ho composed 
numerous fantasias for his instrument, usually 
extremely brilliant. o. ; addn. w. h. o. f. 

RICHARDSON, Vaughan {b. London, 
latter half of 17th cent. ; d. before Juno 26, 
1729), was in 1675 ^ a chorister of the (Chapel 
Royal, under Dr. Blow. Ho was possibly a 
nephew of Thomas Richardson (alto singer, 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal from 1664 
to his death, July 23, 1712, lay -vicar of 
Westminster Abbey), and a brother of Thomas 
Richardson, who was his fellow-chorister. In 
June 1692 he was appointed organist of Win- 
chester Cathedral. In 1701 ho published ‘ A 
collection of Songs for one, two and three 
voices, accompany ’d with instruments.’ He 
was author of some church music : a fine 
anthem, ‘ 0 Lord God of my salvation,’ and an 
Evening Service in C (composed in 1713), are 
in the Tudway Collection (Harl. MSS. 7341 and 
7342), and another anthem, ‘ O how amiable,’ 
also in Tudway, and printed in Pago’s ‘ Har- 
monia sacra ’ ; others are in the books of 
different cathedrals. He was also composer of 
‘ An Entertainment of new Miisick, composed 
on the Peace ’ (of Ryswick), 1697 ; ‘ A Song in 
praise of St. Cecilia,’ written for a celebration 
at Winchester about 1700, and a ‘ set of vocal 
and instrumental music,’ written for a like 
occasion in 1703. An autograph volume of 
music, containing fourteen anthems, a ‘ Song 
for tho King ’ (1697), six sonatas for strings, 
etc., was in the possession of J. S. Bum pus. 

w. H. H. 

RICHARDSON, William (6. late 17th 
cent. ; d. circa 1731-32), a chorister in the 
Chapel Royal under Blow ; organist of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, in 1697. He composed 
Lessons for the harpsichord or spinet ( London* 
1708); ‘ The Pious Recreation,’ containing ‘A 
new sett of Psalra-times ’ (1729); among the 
latter appears the popular psalm-tune ‘ Green- 
wich’ (Brown & Stratton ; Q.-L.). 

RICHAULT, (1) Charles Simon (6. Char- 
tres, May 10, 1780; d. Paris, Feb. 20, 1866), 
head of a family of celebrated French music- 
publishers, came early to Paris, and served his 
apprenticeship in the music- trade wdth J. J. 
Momigny. From him he acquired a taste for 
the literature of music and chamber composi- 
tions ; and when ho set up for himself at 
No. 7 Rue Grange Bateliero in 1805, the first 
works he published were classical. He soon 
perceived that there was an opening in Paris 

1 l>»te given by w. h. o. r. 
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for editions of the best works of German 
musicians, and the early efforts of Trench 
composers of promise. Accordingly he was the 
first to publish Beethoven’s syraphonics and 
Mozart’s concertos in score ; to make known 
in France the oratorios of Bach and Handel, 
and the works of Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann ; to bring out the first operas of 
Ambroise Thomas and Victor Mass^ ; to 
encourage Berlioz when his ‘ Damnation de 
Faust ’ was received with contempt, and to 
welcome the orchestral compositions of Reber 
and Gouvy. His business increased rapidly, 
and he was soon obliged to move into larger 
premises in the Boulevard Poissonniere, first 
at No. 16, and then at No. 26. Here he pub- 
lished Mozart’s concertos in 8vo score, and 
other works of the classical composers of 
Germany, and acquired the bulk of the stock 
of the firms of Frey, Naderman, Sieber, 
Pleyel, Petit, Erard and Dolahante. He 
moved in 1862 to No. 4 in the Boulevard des 
Itahens. In this house he died. His son, 

(2) Guillaume Simon {b. Paris, Nov. 2, 
1806 ; d. Feb. 7, 1877), had long been his 
father’s partner, and continued in the old line 
of serious music. He bought the stock of the 
publisher Pacini. On his death his son, 

(3) LkoN (ft. Paris, Aug. 6, 1839 ; d. there, 

Apr. 7, 1896), resolved to give a fresh imiietus 
to the firm, which already possessed 18,000 
publications. His intelligent administration of 
his old and honourable business procured him 
a silver medal at the International Exhibition 
of 1878, the highest recompense open to music- 
publishers, the jury having refused them the 
gold medal. The music stock belonging to 
this firm is now in the possession of the 
publishers, Costallat, Paris. o. 0. 

RICHTER, Ernst Friedrich Eduard 
(ft. Gross-schonau, Lusatia, Oct, 24, 1808 ; 
d. I^ieipzig, Apr. 9, 1879), son of a schoolmaster. 
From his eleventh year he attended the 
Gymnasium at Zittau, managed the choir, 
and arranged independent performances. In 
1831 he went to IjCipzig to study with Weiiilig, 
the then cantor, and made such progress that 
soon after the foundation of the Conserva- 
torium, in 1843, he became one of the pro- 
fessors of harmony and counterpoint. Up to 
1847 he conducted the Singakademie ; he was 
afterwards organist successively of the Poters- 
kirche (1851) and the Neukirche and Nicolai- 
kirche (1862). After Hauptmann’s death, Jan, 
3, 1868, he succeeded him as cantor of the 
Thomasschule. Of his books, the Lehrlmch der 
Harmonie (afterwards called Praktische Stvdun 
ziir Theorie), (12th ed. 1876), has been trans- 
lated into Dutch, Swedish, Italian, Russian, 
Polish and English. The Lehre von der Fuge 
has passed through three editions, and Vom 
Contrapunct through two. The English transla- 
tions of aP these ore by Franklin Taylor, and 


wore published by Cramer & Co. in 1864, 1878 
and 1874 respectively. Richter also pub- 
lished a Coitechidm of Organ^bmlding* Of hi? 
many compositions de circomtanoe the best 
known is the cantata ‘ Dithyrambe,’ for the 
Schiller Festival in 1859. Other works are — 
an oratorio, * Christus der Erloser ’ (Mar. 8, 
1849), masses, psalms, motets, organ-pieoes, 
string-quartets and sonatas for PF. He 
became one of the King’s Professors in 1868, 
and on his death was succeeded as cantor by 
W. Rust. F. G. 

RICHTER, Ferdinand Tobias (ft. Wiirz- 
burg, 1649; d. Vienna, 1711), succeeded 
Alessandro Poglietti as Imperial court organist 
at Vienna in 1683. In Q.-L. he is ivrongly said 
to have been the teacher in composition of 
the Emperor I^opold 1., but he was Un- 
doubtedly music teacher to Leopold’s children, 
the future Emperor Joseph I. and the three 
Archduchesses. Richter enjoyed a high repu- 
tation as organ-player and composer. Several 
even of Pachelbel’s pupils at Nuremberg came 
afterwards to Vienna to perfect themselves in 
organ-playing by further instructions from 
Richter, and Pachelbel himself must have hold 
Richter in high esteem, since in 1699 he dedi- 
cated to him along ivith Buxtehude his organ 
or clavier work entitled ‘ Hoxaohordum Apol- 
linis.’ It is all the more remarkable that so 
few organ works of Richter have been pre- 
served. D.T.O. xiii. 2 contains three clavier 
suites out of a sot of five, and an organ toccata 
with short fugued versetti out of a set of five 
on the church tones intended for liturgical 
use, and printed for the first time, but those 
hardly sullioo to explain his great reputation. 
The State (Imperial) Library at Vienna pre- 
serves in MS. two seronatas by Richter evidently 
intended for court festivities, ‘ L’ Istro osso- 
quioso ’ and ‘ Le promesse dogli Dei ’ ; also 
five spiritual dramas composed for perform- 
ance by the pupils of the Jesuit college at 
Vienna. There are also some instrumental 
works, a sonata a 7 (described as for two 
trombe, one timpano, two violini, two viole 
da braocio o cembalo), along with some balletti 
a 4 and a 6, also two sonatas a 8. J. R. M. 

RICHTER, Franz Xaver (ft. Hollischau, 
Moravia, Deic. 1 or 31,^ 1709 ; d. Sopt. 12, 1789). 
Hm first official post was that of Kapellmeister 
to the Abbot of Kempten, which he held from 
1740-50, when difficulties appear to have 
arisen with the authorities as the result of his 
duplication of posts. He had been a bass- 
singer at the court of Mannheim since 1747, 
and no doubt this was the cause of his 
dismissal from Kempten. He is stated by 
F. Walter, Oeechichte dee Theaters^ etc. (1898), 
to have appeared in operatic performances in 

1 Oerber’a Luxikon, followed by Blemann, in hla Isirikwn, and in 
big preface tn the Derkm rolurae containing workg by Hichter, 
irivM Dec. 1 OB the date of birth ; Q.-A. feliowa Lobstein'e BtitrMgt, 
etc.. In giving Doo. SI aa the date. 
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1748 and 1749. H© was also engaged as leader 
of the second violins in the orchestra. An 
oratorio, ‘ La deposizione della croce,’ was 
performed at Mannheim in 1748. He left 
Mannheim for Strassburg in 1769, becoming 
Kapellmeister at the Minster, and sjjending 
the remainder of his life there. On Ids death 
he was succeeded by Ignaz Ployel, who, accord- 
ing to Fetis, had acted as his assistant for six 
years. Burney, in his Present State {Germany), 
ii. 327, speaks of the great reputation Richter 
snjoyed, and of the want of real individuabty 
in his music. ^ He speaks of his frequent 
omployineiiit of the device called Rosalia. He 
left sixty-four symphonies, of which the themes 
of sixty-two ai'c given in the volume devoted 
to the Mannheim school of symphonists in the 
D.D.T. (2nd senes), id. 1, Three of the sym- 
phonu‘8 are printed in full, and the preface 
contains a detailed account of the composer. 
D.D.T. (2nd senes), vii. 1, contains a further 
example of Richter’s symphonic work. An 
enormous mass of church music is ascribed to 
him in Miemann, such as 28 masses, 2 Requiems, 
16 psalms, 38 motets, etc. Q.-L. gives a more 
limited list of extant works, and contains 
many doubtful statements concerning the 
composer. M. 

RICHTER, Hans (6. Raab, Hungary, Apr. 4, 
1843 ; d. Bayreuth, Hoc. 6, 1916), celebrated 
oonductor. H is father was Kapellmeister of the 
catliedral at Raab. His mother, nee Josephine 
Csazinsky (d. Oct. 20, 1892), sang the part of 
Venus in ‘ Tannhauser ’ at the first performance 
in Vienna in 1857 ; she was afterwards a very suc- 
cessful teacher of singing in Vienna, The father 
died in 1863, and Hans was then placed at the 
Lciwenhurg Convict-School in Vienna. Thence 
he went into the choir of the court chapel, 
and remained there for four years. In 1860 
he entered the Consorvatorium, and studied 
the horn under Kleinecke, the violin under 
Heissler and theory under Sechter. 

AfU^r a lengthened engagement as hom- 
player in the orchestra of the Kamthnerthor 
Opera he was recommended by Esser to 
Wagner, wont to him at Lucerne, remained 
there from Oct. 1866 to Dec. 1867, and made 
the first fair copy of the score of ‘ Hie Mciater- 
singer.* In 1868 ho accepted the post of con- 
ductor at the Hof- und National Theater, 
Munich, and remained there for a year. He 
next visited Paris, and after a short residence 
there, proceeded to Brussels for the production 
of ‘ Lohengrin ’ (Mar. 22, 1870). He then i-e- 
tumed to Wagner at Lucerne, assisted at the 
first performance of the ‘ Siegfried Idyll ’ (Doc. 
1870), and made the fair copy of the score of the 
‘ Her Ring des Nibelungen ’ for the engraver. 
In Apr. 1871 he went to Pest as chief oonductor 
of the National Theatre, a post to which he 

1 A airing quartat In P plavad by the Lener Quartet (Ixindon, 
192n) contauM a conqplcuoualy beautiful slow movemeut. Rlemaom 
Baentlona six string quartets. o. 


owed much of his great practical knowledge of 
the stage and stage business. In Jan. 1875 he 
conducted a grand orchestral concert in Vienna, 
which had the effect of attracting muck public 
attention to him, and accordingly, after the 
retirement of Hossoff from the court opera, 
Richtor was invited to take the post, which he 
entered upon in the autumn of 1875, con- 
currently with the conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts. In 1884-90 he conducted 
the concerts of the Geselkchaft der Musik- 
freunde. 

Ho had conducted the rehearsals of ‘Her 
Ring des Nibelungen’ at Bayreuth, and in 1876 
he directed the whole of the rehearsals and 
performances of the Festival there, and, at the 
close of the third set of performances, received 
the Order of Maximilian from the King of 
Bavaria, and that of the Falcon from the Grand 
Duke of Weimar. In 1877 he produced ‘ Die 
Walkiiro ’ in Vienna, and followed it in 1878 
by the other portions of the trilogy. In 1878 
he was made court Kapellmeister, and received 
the Order of Franz Josef. The high standard 
and position of the band of the Vienna opera* 
house is due to him. 

His first introduction to English audiences 
was at the famous Wagner Concerts given in 
the Albert Hall in 1877, when he shared the 
duties of conductor with Wagner himself. In 
1879 (May 5-12), 1880 (May 10-June 14) and 
1881 (May 9-Juno 23) wcie started what were 
at first called ‘ Orchestral Festival Concerts,’ 
but afterwards the ‘ Richter Concerts,’ in 
London, which excited much attention, chiefly 
for the conductor’s knowledge of the scores of 
Beethoven’s symphonies and other largo works, 
which he conducted without book. The 
Richter Concerts went on for many years with 
great success, but after Richter went to live in 
Manchester in 1897, as director of the Hall6 
Orchestra, the London concerts wore given less 
regularly. They were succeeded by the con- 
certs of the London Symphony Orchestra 
iq.v.) (1904 et seq.). In 1882 and 1884 he 
conducted important performances of German 
operas in London, introducing ‘ Die Meister- 
singer * and ‘ Tristan ’ to the London public. 
Special performances of German opera at 
Covent Garden were conducted by Richter 
from 1904 until his retirement, and amongst 
all the activities in concert room and opera- 
house by which he furthered musical develop- 
ment in England his performances of ‘ The 
Ring of the Nibelungs ’ in English for the firs^' 
time (1909) are specially worthy of record as 
a landmark. Those performances laid the 
foundations of many successful careers of 
English singers. Richter conducted the tri- 
ennial festival at Birmingham (q.v.) from 
1886-1909, and continued his work at Man- 
chester {q.v ) until 1911. In that year he 
I conducted ‘ Die Meistersmger ’ at Bajrreuth for 
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the last time. He then lived in retirement 
at Bayreuth. r. g. ; with addns. c. 

RICOCHET. The employment of the 
bounding staccato — staccato d ricochet — is thus 
indicated in violin music. As the best ex- 
amples of this bowing are to be found in 
the works of the French and Belgian com- 
posers, it is probable that it owes its invention 
to the father of virtuosity — Paganini. The 
same.syattmi which governs the flying stac- 
cato — so brilliantly applied by Paganini, de 
Beriot, Wieniawski, Viouxtemps and latter-day 
virtuosi to the execution of swift chromatic 
passages — dominates the ricochet, but being 
thrown upon the stiings less rapidly, and wdth 
more force, the effect is heavier. To accom- 
plish this style of bowing neatly, the stick 
should be held so that the full breadth of the 
hair at the upper part shall fall upon the 
strings accurately. The wrist must remain 
flexible, while the fingers grip the bow firmly 
and relax to allow the bow to rebound. Two 
graceful examples of the application of the 
ricochet are to be found in the Bolero of do 
Benot’s * Scene de ballet,’ and in the Polonaise 
of Vieuxtemps’s ' Ballade et Polonaise.’ 

O. E. 

RICORDI, (1) Giovanot (&. Milan, 1785; 
d. there. Mar. 15, 1853), founder of the well- 
known music-publishing house in Milan. He 
made his first hit with the score of Mosca’s 
‘ Pretondenti delusi.’ Since that time the 
firm has published for all the great Italian 
maestri, down to Verdi and Boito, and has 
added to them a large catalogue of modem 
woi’ks of all classes. The Gazzetta musicale, 
edited with great success by Mazzucato, had 
much influent'o on its prosperity. It possesses 
the whole of the original scores of the operas 
it has published — a most interesting collection. 
Giovanni’s son and successor, (2) Tito {b. Oct. 
29, 1811 ; d. Sept. 7, 1888), further enlarged 
the business. His son, (3) Giulio di Tito 
(6. Doc. 19, 1840 ; d. June 6, 1912), was a 
practised writer, a skilled draughtsman, a 
composer of drawing-room music, under the 
pseudonym of Burgmein, and in all respects a 
thoroughly cultivated man. On his death the 
firm came under the management of Dr. Carlo 
Clausetti, with whom Renzo Valcarenghi 
became associated in 1919. (See Periodicals.) 

F. G., with addns. 

RIDDELL (Riddle), John (6. Ayr, Sept. 
2, 1718 ; d. Apr. 5, 1795), composer of Scottish 
dance music. It is stated in ‘ The Ballads and 
Songs of Ayrshire,’ 1846, that Riddell was 
blind from infancy, also that he was composer 
of the well-known tune ‘ Jenny’s Bawbee.* 
This latter statement is not authenticated. 
Burns mentions him as * a bard-bora genius,* 
and says he is composer of ‘ this most b^utiful 
tune ’ (‘ Fmlayston House ’). 

Riddell published about 1766 his first ‘ Col- 


lection of Scots Reels, or Country Dances, and 
Minuets,’ and a second edition of it, in oblong 
folio, in 1782. F. K. 

RIDDELL, Robert {d. Friars’ Carso, Apr. 
21, 1794), a Scottish antiquary, and friend of 
Robert Bums. He was an army (or Volunteer) 
captain, and resided on the family estate Glen- 
riddell, Dumfriesshire. Ho was an amateur 
composer of Scottish dance music, and wrote 
the music to one or two of Burns’s songs. His 
most interesting publication (1794) is ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Scotch, Galwegian, and Border Tunes 
. . . selected by Robert Riddell of Glcnriddoll, 
Esq.,* folio. F. K. 

RIDOTTO, see Redoute. 

RIEDEL, Carl {b. Kronenberg, Rhine 
provinces, Oct. 6, 1827 ; d. I^eipzig, June 3, 
1888). Though always musically inclined he 
was educated for trade, and was at Lyons in 
the silk business until 1848, when he deter- 
mined to devote himself to music as a pro- 
fession, He returned home and at once began 
serious study under the direction of Carl 
Wilhelm, then an obscure musicnan at Crefcld, 
but destined to l)e widi'ly known as the author 
of ‘ Die Waeht am Rhein.’ Late in 1849 
Riedel entered the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
w’here he made great' progress under Mos- 
cheles, Hauptmann, Becker and Plaidy. He 
practised and performed in a private society 
at lx>ipzig Astorga’s Stabat, Palestrina’s ‘ Jm- 
properia ’ and Leo’s Miserere, and this led him 
to found a singing soidety of his own, which 
began on May 17, 1854, with a simple quartet 
of male voices, and was the foundation of the 
famous Association which, under the name of 
the ‘ Riedelsche Verein,’ became celebrated in 
Leipzig. The first public comiert was held in 
Nov. 1855, and its first groat achievement was 
a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass, Apr. 10, 
1859. In the list of the works performed by 
the Verein we find Beethoven’s Mass in 1), 
Kiel’s ‘ Christus,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Messe des morfis,’ 
and Liszt’s ‘ Graner Messe ’ and ‘ St. Eliza- 
beth.* Riedel was one of the founders of 
the ‘ Beethovenstiftung,’ and an earnest 
supporter of the Wagner performances at 
Bayreuth in 1876. His own compositions are 
chiefly partsongs for men’s voices, but ho 
edited several important ancient works bv 
Praetorius, Franck, Eccard and other ola 
German writers, especially a ‘ Passion ’ by 
Heinrich Schiitz, for which he selected the 
best portions of four Passions by that master 
— ^a proceeding certainly deserving all that can 
be said against it. a. 

RIEDER, Ambrositts (6. Dobling, near 
Vienna, Oct. 10, 1771 ; d, Perchtoldsdorf, near 
Vienna, Nov. 19, 1855), was ‘ rogens chori ’ at 
the time of his death. He was a pupil of 
Albrochtsberger, and a prolific composer, 
credited with having written 427 works, in- 
cluding masses and other church musics 
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chamber music and numerous organ fugues, 
preludes, etc. His ‘ Ecce panis ’ is still in use 
in the Feast of Corpus Christi. He also wrote 
instruction books for thorough-bass playing, 
improvising and fugal playing. Riedcr was 
a friend of Schubert’s brother, Ferdinand, and 
of S. Scchter {Riemann ; Q.-L,), 

KIEMANN, Karl Wilhelm Julius Hugo 
(6. Grossmehlra, near Sondershausen, July 18, 
IS49 ; d. Leipzig, July 10, 1919), one of the 
jriost famous of German musical historians in 
the 19th century, studied law, etc., at Berlin 
and Tubingen. He saw active service in the 
Francio-German war, and afterwards devoted 
his life to music, studying in the Leipzig 
(. ’( )nscrvatoriu m. 

After some years’ residence at Bielefeld as 
a teacher, he was appointed to the post of 
‘ Privatdozent ’ in the University of I^iipzig, 
which he held from 1878-80, going thence to 
Bromberg ; in 1881-90 he was teacher of the 
})iano and theory in the Hamburg Conserva- 
torium, and subs(*quently (after a throe 
months’ stay at the C’onservatorium of Sonders- 
iiaiiscn) was given a post at the Conservatorium 
of Wiesbaden (1890-95). In the latter year he 
returned to Leipzig, as a lecturer in the Uni- 
versity, and in 1901 was appointed professor. 

Riemann was amazingly active as a writer 
on every branch of musical knowledge, but 
his work was as thorough as if it had been 
small in extent. First m public importance 
among his works stands the Musiklexikon 
(1882), which attained to eight editions during 
liis hfe (see Dictionaries of Music), and 
beside it may be mentioned the useful Opern- 
haridbvch (1884-95) and the Handhuch der 
Musikgeschichte (see list below). On the teach- 
ing of harmony, on musical phrasing and the 
peculiarities of notation required for explaining 
his system to students, he strongly supported 
various innovations, most of them due to his 
Dwn inventive familty. As a practical illustra- 
tion of his excellent method of teaching the 
art of phrasing, his editions of classical and 
romantic pianoforte music, called ‘ Phrasierungs- 
ausgaben,’ may be mentioned. He edited 
many masterpieces of ancient music, notably 
in several volumes of the second series (Bayern) 
of D.D.T. (q.v.). His original compositions — 
for he found time to WTite music as well as 
musical literature — are numerous but not very 
important, being mainly of an educational 
Kind. 

The following is a chronological list of 
Tliemann’s more important literary works on 
the theory and history of music : 

Vim musikalitehen Biinn. 1873. 

Aimikaligrhe Svntaxu. 1877. 

stndlen zur GettchirhUi dtr A olensehrift. 1878. 

/>»c Kntwtekeiuna umenr JVoleme/irtjt 1881. 

MutiKlexikon. 168‘2. (Trauo. UuglUb 1893. French 1896, Bueslan, 
UanlKh, ahbrev.) 

IHe Nalur der Barmonik. 1882. (Trana. Enicliab.) 

Beue Schtde der MelwHk. 1888. 

Vergleichende Klavi^echvle. 1 883. 

Dor Auednuk in dor Muolk. 1888. 


Munkalterhe Dynamik und Agogik. 1884. (Trana. Romlan.) 

Ojternkanti/meh. 1884-U3 

Braktikche Anlettung turn. Bhrasienn. 1886. 

BanUbwh der Bannowelehre. 1887. (Trans. I’rench, Italian.) 
Syttematiiieho ModuhiUomUhre 1887. (Trails Jlusslan ) 
l^krebneh de» einfnehen, doppelten und invUierenden Kontrapunkts. 
1888. (Traus Luglish ) 

Xolrc/itsmtM der Mvelk. IHHH. (Trans. Czech ) 

Mutikitustrumente. 1888 (Trails. English ) 

Kateehiomuit der MuKikgeeehichte. 1888. (Trans English, Italian, 
Czech Russian ) 

KaUehismus der Klaviersjnel. 1888. (Trans. English, llussiaii, 
Czech.) 

KaUchinmm der KompotUionslehre. 1889. 

Oeneralbattsjnel. 1889. 

Mueikdiklat. 1880 

Katechinmue der Jlarmowelehre 1890. 

Xcleehixmut der k'uge. (AnaLsls ul Buch’s * 48 ’ and Art ol Fugue.) 
1840-91 

Xateehumm der Ge»ang»kompotitton 1891. 

Veninfaciite Barmonuilehre 1893. (Trans. English, French, 
Russian.) 

Nolentehnft und Botendruek 1896. 

OeiehIcMe der Almtkiheorie tm U-W Jahrk. 1898. 

Epoehen und Beroen der Mneikyrnrhiehte 1909. 

Oe»ehicKte der AJtutik leii Meethmen 1901 
Orosee Kompositiomlehre 19U2-3 
Qrehettrierung. 1901’. (Trans English, Czech ) 

BartUunpiei (Trans. English.) 

1 lia» Problem de» hamiomuchen Dualmmux. 1905. 

' Bandbuth der JB ustkgeschie/ite Fublished In parts M follows : 

1. (I ) Larlj I’ciiod I'JOi 
1. (II ) The Middle Ages 1905. 

II (1) Rcnnl88.ance, 1300-1600. 1907 

II. m ) The ThoroughV.a88 Epneh, 1000-1700. 1911 
11. (Ill ) The Great oeiniau Masters. 1013 
! Eletnes Bandbuth der JH utikgeeehttiue 1008. 

Die btftanilHurhe A' utetu.chrtfl tm 10~J t Jakrh. 1009. 

Folklorietisehe 2’onalitdUetudien. J91G 

fiiDi,. — MB.VNirKF, Jitemann Peatsrhrift, 1409 ; W ilibald amuTT 
B, lliemann und die Munkgruehtekte, Z i/.H., 1910. 

M. ; addns. from Riemann^ etc. 
RIEM8D1JK, J. C. M. van (6. 1843; 
d. Utrecht, June 30, 1895), was a member of 
an aristocratic family, ai'd an entbusiastio 
amateur musician. He was a cultivated scholar, 
and devoted himself to editing the old songs 
of the Netherlands with marked success. Ho 
became Technical Director of the State railway. 
His house was always open to any artists, and 
his welcome was always ready for those who 
foUowed music as a profession. 

Ho was chairman of the ‘ Verooniging voor 
N.-Nederlan(is Musikgcschiedenis ’ (Society of 
Mmsical History in the North Netherlands), in 
which capacity he doubtless had many facilities 
for collecting old Netherland Folk-Songs, of 
which ho availed himself in the mo.st able 
manner. His works are as follows : 

1881. State Mueie School of Utrecht, lO.'!!- 1881 (a complete history 
of the Alt ol Music in the Netherl itkIm lift ween those dateb). 
•1882. NetherUnd llances airanged lor I’K duet 
1888 The two ilrst inusK hooks of TOuuiii Susato (r 11)45), a 
I collection o( Netheilaiid Folk-Sojig-) of tlie l(»th cenluiv. 

! *1888. llortus MumJi-uhoI .1 A lli'lnekeii (1623 (oi two \ioliiia, 

viola and boss (tiannhitioii lnt.o Duiih) 

•1890. Twenty-foiu” SorigH ol the and li>t)i centuries with PF. 
accom|)HniTuerit 

1846 Folk-.Song liook of the Netherlands (i)osthunioua). 

The works marked fhu4 * are among the iiuldnatlons of tbi 
Verecnigiug voor N.-Nedeilnuils Musikgeschledeius ^ 

RIENZI, DER LETZTE DER TRIBUNEN 
(the last of the Tribunes), opera in 5 acts ; 
words founded on Bulwer’s novel ; music 
by Wagner. Produced Dresden, Oct. 20, 
1842 ; in French (Nuitter and Guillaume), 
Th^atre-Lyriquo, Apr. 16, 1869 ; New York, 
Academy of Music, 1878 ; in English, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (Carl Rosa), Jan. 27, 1879. 

G. 

RIEPEL, Joseph (6. Horschlag, Austria, 
1708; d, Ratisbon, Oct. 23, 1782), Kapell- 
meister to the Prince Thurn and Taxis. He 
composed church music, operas, concertos and 
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chamber music, which remained mostly in MS. 
His thcoreticjal works, which were all pubhsJaod, 
enjoyed a great reputation as works of sterling 
value. A list of those is given in Q.-L, and 
Riemami. 

RIES. A distinguished family of musicians. 

(1) .loHANN {h. Benzheim on the Rhino, 
1723 ; d. Cologne, 17S4) was appointed court 
trumpeter to tlie Elector of Cologne at Bonn, 
with a salary of 192 thalers. May 2, 1747, and 
violinist in the chapel, Mar. 6, 1754. 

On Apr. 27, 1764, his daughter (2) Anna 
Maria was appoint.<id singer. In 1774 she 
married Ferdinand Drcwor, violinist in the 
band, and remained first soprano till the 
break-up in 1704. 

Her brother (3) Franz Anton (6. Bonn, 
Nov. 10, 1755 ; d. Nov. 1, 1846) was an infant 
phenomenon on the violin ; learned from 
J. P. Salomon ; and was able to take his 
fatla^r’s place in the orchestra at the age of 11. 
His salary began when he was 19, at 25 thalers 
a year ; he oeeupiod the post until 1774. In 
1779 ho visited Vienna, and made a great 
success as a solo and quartet player. But ho 
elected to remain, on poor pay, in Bonn, and 
was rewarded by having Beethoven as his 
pupil and friend. On Mar. 2, 1779, he peti- 
tioned the Elector Maximilian for a post, and 
received it on May 2. During the poverty of 
the Beethoven family, and through the misery 
caused by the death of Ludwig’s mother in 
1787, Franz Hies stood by them like a real 
friend. In 1794 the French arrived, and the 
Eleiitor’s establishment was broken up. Some 
of the members of the band dispersed, but 
Rios remained, and documents are preserved 
which show that after the passing away of the 
invasion he w^as to have been court-musician.^ 
Events, howevc^r, wore otherwise ordered ; he 
remained in Bonn, and at Godosberg, where 
he had a little house, till his death ; held 
various small offices, culminating in the Bonn 
city government in 1800, taught the vioUn, and 
brought up his children well. Ho assisted 
Wegeler in his Notices of Beethoven, was 
present at the unveiling of Beethoven’s statue 
in 1845, had a Doctor’s degree and the Order 
of the Red Eagle conferred on him, 

Franz’s son (4) Ferdinand {h, Bonn, Nov.* 
1784 ; d. Aix-la-Chapclle, Jan. 13, 1838), who 
with the Archduke Rudolph enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being Beethoven’s pupil, was 
brought up from his cradle to music. His 
father taught him the pianoforte and violin, 
and B. Romberg the vif.loncello. In his 
childhood he lost an eye through small-pox. 
After the break-up of the Elector’s band he 
remained throe years at home, working very 
hard at theoretical and practical music, scor- 
ing the quartets of Haydn and Moznrt, and 

1 See the curious and important lists and memorandums, pub- 
llahed lor the first tunc in Thayer’a 1. MB. 

• Baptlred N».v. 2H. 


arranging the ‘ Creation,’ the ‘ Season* ’ an(?l 
the Requiem with such ability that they were 
all three published by Simrock. 

In 1801 he went to Munich to study under 
Winter, in a larger field than he could com- 
mand at home. Here he was so badly ofi as to 
be driven to copy music at 3d. a sheet. But 
poor as his income was he lived within it, and 
when after a few months Winter left Munich 
for Paris Ries had saved seven ducats. With 
this he wont to Vienna in Oct. 1801, taking a 
letter from his father to Beethoven. Beethoven 
received him well, and when he had read the 
letter said, ‘ 1 can’t answer it now ; but write 
and tell him that I have not forgotten the time 
when my mother died ’ ; and, knowing how 
miserably poor the lad was, he on several occa- 
sions gave him money unasked, for which he 
would accept no return. The next three years 
Rios spent in Vienna. Beethoven took a great 
deal of pains with his pianoforte-playing, but 
would teach him nothing else. He, however, 
prevailed on Albrechtsberger to take him as 
a pupil in composition. The lessons cost a 
ducat each ; Rios had in some way saved up 
twenty-eight ducats, and therefore had twenty- 
eight lessons. Beethoven also got him an 
appointment as pianist to Count Browne, the 
Russian charge d'affaires, and at another time 
to Count Lichnowsky. The pay for those 
services was probably not over-abundant, but 
it kept him, and the position gave him access 
to the best musical society. As to Ries’s 
relations with Beethoven see Beethoven, 
Vol. 1. p. 283 ; they are fully laid open in 
Ries’s own invaluable notices. He had a great 
deal to bear, and, considering the secrecy and 
imperiousness which Beethoven often threw 
into his intercourse with every one, there was 
probably much unpleasantness in the rola- 
tionship. Meantime Hies must have become 
saturated with the music of his great master ; 
a thing which could hardly tend to foster any 
httle originality ho may ever have possessed. 

As a citizen of Bonn he was amenable to 
the French conscription, and in 1805 was 
summoned to appear there in person. He left 
in Sept. 1805, made the journey on foot via 
Prague, Dresden and Leipzig, reached Coblenz 
within the proscribed limit of time, and was 
then dismissed on account of the loss of his 
eye. He then went on to Paris, and existed 
in misery for apparently at least two years, at 
the end of which time he was advised to try 
Russia. On Aug. 27, 1808, he was again in 
Vienna, and soon afterwards received from 
Reichardt an offer of the post of Kapollmoiater 
to Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, ai> 
Casscl, which Reichardt alleged had been 
refusal by Beethoven. Rios behaved with 
perfect loyalty and straightforwardness in the 
matter. Before replying, he endeavoured to 
find out from Beethoven himself the real state 
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the case ; but Beethoven, having adopted 
the idea that Ries was trying to get the post 
over his head, would not see him, and for 
three weeks behaved to him with an incredible 
degree of cruelty and insolence. Wlien he 
could be made to listen to the facts he was 
sorry enough, but the opportunity was gone. 

The occupation of Vienna (May 12, 1S09) 
by the French was not favourable to artistic 
life. Ries, however, as a French subject, 
was free to wander. He accordingly went to 
Cassel, possibly with some lingering hopes, 
played at court, and remained till the end of 
Feb. 1810, very much applauded and f6ted, 
and making money — but had no offer of a post. 
From Cassel ho went by Hamburg and Cojien- 
hagen to Stockholm, whore wo find him in 
Sept. 1810, making both money and reputation. 
He had still his eye on Russia, but between 
Stockholm and St, Petc'rsbiirg the ship was 
taken by an Knglish man-of-war, and all the 
passengers were turned out upon an island in 
the Baltic. In St. Pett^rsburg he found Bernhard 
Romberg, and the two made a successful tour, 
embracing places as wide apart as Kiev, Reval 
and Riga. The burning of Moscow (Sept. 
1812) put a stop to his progress in that direc- 
tion, and we next find him again at Stockholm 
in Apr. 1813, m route for Kngland. By the 
end of tho month ho was in London. 

Here ho found his countryman and his 
father’s friend, Salomon, who received him 
cordially and introduced him to the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. His first appearance there 
was Mar. 14, 1814, in his own PF. Sextet. His 
symphonies, ovorturtjs and chamber works 
frequently oec.iir in the programmes, and he 
himself appears from time to time as a PF. 
player, but rarely if ever with works of 
Beethoven. Shortly after his arrival he married 
an English lady of great attractions, and he 
remained in London till 1824, one of the most 
conspicuous figures of the musical world. 
‘ Mr. Rios,* says a writer in the Harmonicon of 
Mar. 1824, 

* is justly coiGbratod as one of the finest pianoforte 
performers of tlie day ; his liand is powerful and liia 
execution certain, often surprising ; hut ins idayiug 
is most distinguished from tliat of all others by its 
romantic w'llduesa.' 

His sojourn here was a time of herculean 
labour. His oompositions numbered at their 
close nearly 180, including 6 fine symphonies ; 
4 overtures ; 6 string quintets, and 14 do. 
quartets ; 9 concertos for PF. and orchestra ; 
an octet, a septet, 2 sextets and a quintet, for 
various instruments ; 3 PF. quartets and 6 
do. trios ; 20 ducts for PF. and violin ; 10 
sonatas for PF. solo ; besides a vast number of 
rondos, variations, fantasias, etc., for tho PF. 
solo and duet. Of these 38 are attributable to 
tho time of his residence here, and they embrace 
2 symphonies, 4 concertos, a sonata and many 
smaller pieces. As a pianist and teacher he 


was very much in request. Ho was an active 
member of the Philharmonic Society. His 
correspondence with Beethoven during the 
whole period is highly creditable to him, 
proving his gratitude towards his master, and 
the energy with which ho laboured to promote 
Beethoven’s interests. That Beethoven profited 
so little therefrom was no fault of Rios’s. 

Having accumulated a fortune adequate to 
tho demands of a life of comfort, ho gave a 
farewell concert in London, Apr. 8, 1824, and 
removed with his wife to Uodesberg, near his 
native town, where he had purchased a 
property. Though a loser by the failure of a 
London bank in 1825-26, he was able to live 
independently. About 1830 he removed to 
Frankfort. His residence on tho Rhino brought 
him into close contact with the Lower Rhine 
Festivals, and he directed the performances of 
the years 1825, 1829, 1830, 1832, 1834 and 
1837, as well as those of 1826 and 1828 in 
conjunction wdth Spohr and Kli'in respectively. 
In 1834 ho was appointed head of the towm 
orchestra and Singakademio at Aix-la-Chapclle. 
But he was too independent to keep any post, 
and in 1836 he gave this up and returned to 
Frankfoii). In 1837 ho assumed the direction 
of tho CetJilian Sticiety there on the death of 
Schelble, but this lasted a few months only, 
for on Jan. 13, 1838, ho died after a short 
illness. 

The principal works which he composed after 
his return to Oermany are ‘ i)ie Rauberbraut,’ 
which was first performed in Frankfort prob- 
ably in 1829, then in Leipzig, July 4, and 
London, July 15, of the same year, and often 
afterwards in Germany ; another opera, known 
in Germany as ‘ Liska,’ but produced at the 
Adelphi, London, in English, as ‘ Tho Sorcerer,’ 
by Arnold’s company, Aug. 4, 1831, and a third, 
‘ Eiii© Nacht auf dem Libanon ’ ; an oratorio, 
‘ Der Sieg des (Jlaubens ’ (The Triumph of the 
Faith), apparently performed in Dublin for 
the first time in 1831^ and then at Berlin, 1835 ; 
and a second oratorio, ‘ Die Konige Israels ’ 
(The Kings of Israel), Aix-la-ChapoIle, 1837. 
He also wrote much chamber music and six 
symphonies. All these works, how'ever, are 
dead. Beethoven once said of his composi- 
tions, * he imitates me too much.’ He caught 
the stylo and the phrases, but he could not 
catch the immortality of his master’s work. 
One work of his will live — the admirable 
Biograj)hical Noiicen of Ludwig van Beethoven^ 
which he published in conjunction with Dr. 
Wegeler (Coblenz, 1838). The two writers, 
though publishing together, have fortunately 
kept their contributions quite distinct ; Rios’s 
occupies from pp. 76 to 163 of a little duo- 
decimo volume, and of these the last thirty- 
five pages are occupied by Beethoven’s letters. 
The work is translated into French by Lu 

1 lufonnation bora L. M‘C. L. Dlz, Eaq. 
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Gontil (Bentti, 1862), and partially into 
English by IMoscholos, as an Appendix to his 
version of Schindler's Life of Beethoven, 

A. W. T. 

(5) Pieter Joseph (6. Bonn, Apr. 6, 1791 ; I 
d. London, Apr. 6, 18S2), a brother and de- 
voted admirer of Ferdinand, whose composi- 
tions wore cherished by him until death, when 
they passed into the care of A. J. Hipkins, 
who later restored them to the Ries family. 

Ries was also a musician, but his active life 
was spent partly in the Broadwood House as 
the foreign correspondent ; and earlier with 
the East India Company during the period of 
Charles Lamb.^ Although a busy man, he 
gave his spare time either to teaching or playing 
music, and also to finding a ready market for 
the eau de Cologne of his countrymen and 
friends the Farinas. 

He was a staunch Roman Catholic and a 
good friend. Ho did not marry. Young as 
he was in the bitter winter of 1794, he well 
remembered the advent of the French, and of 
the soldiers billeted on his father’s crowded 
home, and of their helpfulness in fetching 
water, in chopping wood, and in amusing the 
children ; perhaps, most of all, Napoleon, and 
the comiKdling glance of his eyes. E. J. h*. 

(6) Hubert (6. Bonn, Apr. 1, 1802 ; d, Ber- 
lin, Sept. 14, 1886), youngest brother of 
Ferdinand, made his first studies as a violinist 
under his father, and afterwards under Spohr. 
Hauptmann wis his teacher in composition. 
From 1824 he lived at Berlin. In that year 
he entered the band of the Konigstadt Theatre, 
Berlin, and in the following year liecamo a 
member of the royal band. In 1835 ho was 
appointed director of the Philharmonic Society 
at Berlin. In 1830 ho was nominated Kon- 
zertmeister, and in 1839 elected a member of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. In 1851 he 
became a teacher at the Kgl. Theaterinstru- 
mentalschulo, from which he retired with a 
pension in 1872. A thorough musician and a 
solid violinist, he was hold in groat esteem as 
a leader, and more especially as a methodical 
and conscientious teacher. His Violin-School 
for beginners is a very meritorious work, 
eminently practical and widely used. Ho 
published two violin-concertos, studies and 
duets for violins, and some quartets. An 
English edition of the Violin-School appeared 
in 1873 (Hofrneister). Three of his sons gained 
reputation as musicians : 

(7) Lottts {h. Berlin, Jan. 30, 1830 ; d. Lon- 
don, Oct. 3, 1013), violinist, pupil of his father 
and of Vieuxtemps, settled in 1853 in London, 
where he enjoyed deserved reputation as 
violinist and teacher. He was a member of 
the Quartet of the Musical Union from 1855- 

1 To Kies, Lainh’a wit was Inmniprebcnsible. Once, on extolllnf 
the beauties of the Rhine, Latnb, who was fteellng an apple, towed 
him the paring, savimt, • There’s the rfwefor you." Evloeiitly Riee 
ww uijH aware of tbe Untiah vernacular for * rind. 


1870, and held the second violin at the Monday 
Popular Concerts from their beginning in 1859 
until his retirement in 1897. 

(8) Adolph (6. Berlin, Dec. 20, 1837 ; 
d. Apr. 1899), pianist, was a pupil of Kullak 
for the piano, and of Boehmer for composition, 
and lived in London as a pianoforte teacher. 
Ho published a number of compositions for 
the piano, and some songs. 

(9) Franz (6. Berlin, Apr. 7, 1846), the 
youngest son of Hubert (6), studied the violin 
with his father and with Massart and Vieux- 
temps in Paris. In 1870 he visited London, 
appearing at the Crystal Palace. His promis- 
ing career as a violinist had to be abandoned 
owing to nerve trouble, and ho went into 
business (Rios und Erlor) in Berlin. His com 
positions include orchestral and chamber works. 
He edited the sonatas of Corelli and instru- 
mented works of Schumann, etc. 

A. w. T. ; addns. E. H.-A., w. w. c., 
RiemanUy etc. 

RIETER-BIEDERMANN, an eminent Ger- 
man firm of music-publishers. The founder 
was Jacob Melchior Rieter-Bibdermann 
(6. May 14, 1811 ; d. Jan. 25, 1876), who in 
June 1849 opened a retail business and lending- 
library at Winteriliur. Since the first vork 
was published in 1 856, the business continually 
improved and increased. In 1862 a publishing 
branch was opened at J,<eipzig, which eventually 
became the headquarters of the firm. In 1917 
it was acquired by Peters. The stock cata- 
logue of tho firm included music by Berlioz, 
Brahms (PF. concerto, PF, quintet, ‘Requiem/ 
‘ Magolono-Lieder,’ etc.) ; A. Dietrich ; J. O. 
Grimm ; Gornsheim ; von Horzogenberg ; 
F. Hiller ; Holstein ; Kirchner ; Lachner ; 
F. Marschiier ; Mendelssohn (op. 98, Nos. 2, 
3; opp. 103, 105, 106, 108, 115, 116); Raff; 
Reinecko ; Schumann (opp. 130, 137, 138, 140, 
142) ; etc. G. 

RIETI, Vittorio (6. Alexandria, Jan. 28, 
1898), composer, of Italian parentage and up 
bringing, had some teaching from G. Frugatta 
at Milan and O. Respighi at Rome. Ho is 
reported to have destroyed all his compositions 
written before 1920. Since then works by him 
have been produced at the festivals of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, 
namely, a concerto for wind with orc^hestra 
(Prague, 1924), a suite from a ballet, ‘Noah ’a 
Ark ’ (Prague, 1925), and a transcription for 
modern performance of a ‘ Sonata * by ]\lou- 
tevordi (Venice, 1925). His ballet ‘ Barabau * 
was produced by Diaghilov in London (Coli- 
seum, Dec. 11, 1925). C. 

RIETZ (originally Rrrz®), (1) Eduard 
(6. Berlin, Oct. 17, 1802; d. Jan. 23, 1832), 
the elder brother of Julius Rietz, an excellent 
violinist, studied first under his father, a 
member of the royal band, and afterwards, foi 

t UaUormly so spelt by Mendebeoba. 
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jome time, under Rode. He died too young 
50 acquire more than a local reputation, but 
Mendelssohn had the highest possible opinion 
of his powers as an executant.^ It was 
for Riotz that he wrote the octet which is 
dedicated to him, as well as the sonata for PF. 
and violin, op. 4. For some years Rietz was 
a member of the royal band, but as his health 
failed him in 1S24 he had to quit his appoint- 
ment and even to give up playing. He founded 
and conducted an orchestral society at Berlin, 
with considerable success ; he died of con- 
sumption. Memdelssohn’s earlier letters teem 
with affectionate references to him, and the 
nows of his death affected him deeply.* The 
Andante in Mendelssohn’s string quintet, op. 18, 
was composed at Paris ‘ in memory of E. Ritz,’ 
and is dated on the autograph * Jan. 23, 1832,’ 
and entitled ‘ Nachruf.’ 

(2) Julius (6. Berlin, Dec. 23, 1812 ; 
d. Dresden, Sept. 12, 1877), younger brother 
of the preceding, violoncellist, composer and 
eminent conduetor. Brought up under the 
influence of his father and brother, and the 
intimate friend of Mendelssohn, he received 
his first instruction on the violoncello from 
Schmidt, a member of the royal band, and 
afterwards from Bernhard Romberg and 
Moritz Ganz. Zeltor was his teacher in com- 
position. He obtained, at the ago of 16, an 
appointment in the band of the Kbnigstadt 
Theater, where he also achieved his first 
success as a composer by writing incidental 
music for Holtei’s drama, ‘ Lorbeerbaum und 
Bettclstab.’ In 1834 he went to Dusseldorf as 
second conductor of the opera. Mendelssohn, 
who up to his death showed a warm interest in 
Rietz, was at that time at the head of the 
opera, and on his resignation in the summer 
of 1835, Rietz became his successor. He did 
not, however, remain long in that position, for, 
as early as 1836, ho accepted, under the title 
of ‘ Stadtischer Musikdirector,’ the post of 
conductor of the public subscription concerts, 
the principal choral society, and the church- 
music at Dusseldorf. In this position he 
remained for twelve years. During this period 
he wrote some of his most successful works — 
incidental music to dramas of Goethe, Calderon, 
Immermann and others ; music for Goethe’s 
Liedorspiel ‘ Jery und Bately,* his first sym- 
phony in G minor ; throe overtures — ‘ Hero 
and Loander,’ * concert overture in A major, 
Lustspiol-overture, the ‘ Altdeutscher Schlacht- 
gesang ’ and ‘ Dithyrambo ’ — both for men’s 
voices and orchestra. He was six times chief 
conductor of the Lower Rhino Festivals — ^in 
1845, 1856 and 1869 at Dusseldorf; in 1864. 
1867 and 1873 at Aix. 

* • I long eaniestlv,* he, In aletter from Roma, * for hl^ vloHn, 
and bin deptli of feeJing ; they com® vividly before my mind when 
I are hie beloved neat band\«rltlnK ’ 

8 MendelxHohu's LeUer* from Italy and Sn'ittorland, English trass- 
tation, p. 3‘27. 

s Bee Mendelaaohs’s Ltttart U. p. 234 (Esc. ed.). 


In 1847, after Mendelssohn’s death, he took 
leave of Dusseldorf, leaving Ferdinand Hiller 
as his successor, and w^ent to Leipzig as con- 
ductor of the opera and the Singakadomie. 
Ho gave up the post at the opera in 1854. 
From 1848 we find him also at the head of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, and teacher of composi- 
tion at the Conservatorium. In this position 
he remained for thirteen years. Two operas, 

‘ Der Corsar ’ and ‘ Georg Neumark,’ were 
failures, but his symphony in Kw had a great 
and lasting success. At this period he began 
also to show his eminent critical powers by 
carefully revised editions of the scores of 
Mozart’s symphonies and operas, of Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies and overtures for Broit- 
kopf & Harters complete edition, and by the 
work ho did for the Bach and (German) 
Handel Societies. An edition of Mendelssohn’s 
complete works closed his labours in this 
respect. 

In 1860 the King of Saxony appointed him 
conductor of th(> Royal Opera and of the music 
at the Hofkircho at Dresden. Ho also ac- 
cepted the post of Artistic Director of the 
Dresden Conservatorium. In 1874 the title of 
General-Musikdirector was given to him. The 
University of Leipzig had already in 1859 con- 
ferred on him the honorarj’- degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

Rietz was for some time one of the most 
influential musicians of Germany. He was a 
good violoncellist, but soon after leaving 
Dusseldorf he gave up playing entirely. As 
a composer he showed a comjilcte mastery of 
all technicalities, yot few of his works have 
shown any vitality. p. i). 

Bibl. — P. A, Hbrbacb, Brieftreehnel zrcisrhen Eduard Oernenl und 
Juliui Rudt, etc. A. ¥ , July 19‘2i 

RIGADOON (Fr. rigadon or rigamon), a 
lively dance, which most probably came from 
Provence or Languedoc, although its popu- 
larity in England has caused some writers to 
suppose that it is of English origin. It was 
danced in France in the time of Louis XTII., 
but does not seem to have become popular in 
England until the end of the 17th century. 
According to Rousseau it deprived its name 
from its inventor, one Kigaiid, but others 
connect it with the English ‘ rig,’ i.e. wanton 
or lively. 

The Rigadoon was remarkable for a peculiar 
jumping step hvhich is described at length in 
Compan’s Dictionnaire de la danse^ Paris, 
1802) ; this stop survived the dance for some 
time. The music of the Rigadoon is in 2-4 or 
C time, and consists of three or four parts, of 
which the third is quite short. The number of 
bars is unequal, and the music generally begins 
on the third or fourth beat of the bar. The fol- 
lowing example is from the third part of Henry 
Playford’s ‘Apollo’s Banquet’ (sixth edition, 
1690). The same tune occurs in ‘ The Dancing 
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Master,’ but in that work the liars are incor- 
rectly divided ; 



RIGBY, Geokge Vehnon {b. Birmingham, 
Jan. 21, 1840), tenor singer, first appeared in 
London (Mar. 4, ISfil) at the Alhambra, 
Leicester Square (then a conciert room, 
managed by K. T. Smith), and in Aug. follow- 
ing at Mellon’s Promenacie Concerts at Covent 
Garden. In 1865 ho sang in the provinces as 
a member of H. Corri's Opera Company, until 
November, when he went to Italy and studied 
under Sangiovanni at Milan, where, in Nov. 
1860, he appeared at the Carcano Theatre as the 
Fisherman in ‘ Guglielmo Tell.’ He next went 
to Berlin, and in Jan. 1867 appeared at the 
Victoria Theatre there, in the jinncipal tenor 
parts in ‘ Don Pasquale,’ ‘ La sonnambula * 
and ‘ 1/ italiana in Algiori.’ He then accepted 
a three months’ engagement in Denmark, and 
performed Alrniviva in the ‘ Barbiere,’ the 
Duke in ‘ Rigoh'tto ’ and other parts, in 
Copenhagen and other towns. He returned 
to EIngland in iSept. 1867, sang the part of 
Samson (Handel) at the Gloucester Festival 
(1868) in place of Sims Reeves, and was 
immediately engaged by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, where he appeared, Nov. 27, 1868, 
with signal success. In 1869 he appeared on 
the stage of the Princess’s Theatre as Acis in 
Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea.’ 

w. H. H., abridged. 

RIGHINI, Vincenzo (b. Bologna, Jan. 22, 
1766; d. there, Aug. 19, 1812), composer, 
singer and condiujtor. 

As a boy ho was a chorister at San Petronio 
and had a fine voice, but owing to injury it 
developed into a tenor of so rough and muffled 
a tone, that he turned his attention to theory, 
which he studied with Padre Martini. In 1776 
he sang for a short time in the Opera BufFa at 
Prague, then under Bustelh’s direction, but 
was not well received. He made a success there, 
however, with three operas of his composition, 
‘ La vedova scaltra,’ ‘ La bottoga del caffd ’ 
and ‘ Don Giovanni,’ also performed in Vienna 
(Aug. 1777), whither Righini went on leaving 


Prague in 1780. There he became singlng*^ 
master to Princess Elisabeth of Wiirtemberg, 
and conductor of the Italian opera. He next 
entered the service of the Elector of Mainz 
(1788-92) and composed for the Elector of 
Treves ‘ Alcido al Bivio ’ (C’oblenz) and a missa 
solennis (1790). In April 1793 (owing to the 
success of his ‘ Enea nel Lazio ’) he was in- 
vited to succeed Alessandri at the Italian 
Opera of Berlin, with a salary of 3000 thalers 
(about £450). Hero ho produtjod ‘ 11 trionfo 
d’ Arianna ’ (1793). ‘ Armida ’ (1799), ‘ Tigrano* 
(1880), ‘ Gorusalomme liborata ’ and ‘ l^a selva 
incantata’ (1802). The last two were p\ib- 
lished after his death with Gorman text 
(lioipzig, Horklotz). 

In 1793 Righini married Honrietto Kneisel 
(6. Stc^ttin, 1767 ; d. Berlin, Jan. 25, 1801), a 
charming blonde, and according to Gerber, a 
singer of groat expression. She died of con- 
sumption. After the death of Friodrici; 
Wilhelm II. (1797) his post became almost a 
sinecure, and in 1806 the opera was entirely 
discontinued. As a composer his best poin^- 
was his feeling for enaemhle, of which the 
quartet in ‘ Gerusalemme ’ is a good example. 
He was a successful teadier of singing, and 
counted distinguished artists among his pupils. 
After the loss of a promising son in 1810, his 
health gave way, and in 1812 he was ordered 
to try the effects of his native air at Bologna. 
His own Requiem (score in the Berlin Library) 
was performed by the Smgakademie in his 
honour. 

Besides 20 operas, of which a list is given by 
Fetis (13 are mentioned in Q.-L. as still extant), 
Righini composed church music— a 'I’c Douiu 
and a Missa Solennis wi^ro published — several 
cantatas, and innumerable scenas, Lieder and 
songs ; also a short ballot, ‘ Minerva belebt 
die Statuen des Dadalus ’ (1802), and some 
instrumental pieces, including a serenade for 
two clarinets, two horns and two bassoons 
(1799, Breitkopf & Hartel). One of his operas, 
‘ 11 convitato di pietra, ossia il disaoluto,’ will 
always bo interesting as a forerunner of 
Mozart’s * Don Giovanni.’ It was produced at 
Vienna, Aug. 21, 1777 (ton years before 
Mozart’s), and is described by Jahn {Mozart, 
ii. 333). His best orchestral work is his over- 
ture to ‘ Tigranc,’ which was often played in 
Germany and England. Breitkopf & llartel’s 
Catalogue shows a tolerably long list of his 
songs, and his exercises for the voice (1804) 
are amongst the best that exist. English 
amateurs will find a duet of his, ‘ Come op- 
prima,’ from ‘ Enea nel Lazio,’ in the ‘ Musical 
Library,’ vol. i. p. 8, and two airs in Lonsdale’s 
* Gerame d’ antichi ta.’ He was one of the 
sixty- throe composers who set the words ‘ In 
questa tomba oscura,’ and his setting was 
published in 1878 by Ritter of Magdeburg. 
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EIGOLETTO, opera in 3 acts ; libretto by 
^ave (founded on V. Hugo’s Le Jloi e'amuse ) ; 
music by Verdi. Produced Teatro Fenice, 
Venice, Mar. 11, 1851 ; in Italian, Covent 
Garden, May 14, 1853, and Italiens, Paris, 
Jan. 19, 1857 ; New York, Academy of Music; 
Nov. 4, 1867. G. 

HlLLl^, Francois Anatole Laurent 
DE (6. Orleans, 1828; d, Paris, Aug. 26, 
1916), the composer of an enormous num- 
ber of partsongs and other small choral 
works. He was at first intended to bo a 
painter, but altered his purpose and studied 
music under an Italian named Comoghio, and 
subsequently under Elwart. His composi- 
tions, of which a list of the most important 
is given in the supplement to have en- 
joyed a lasting popularity with ‘ orpheonisto * 
societies, and have that kind of vigorous 
effectiveness which is exactly suited to their 
purpose. A large number of o|X}iettas of very 
slight construction have from time to time 
been produced in Paris, and the composer has 
made various more or loss successful essays in 
the department of church music). M. 

KIMBAULT, EnwARD Francis, LL.D. 
(6, Soho, June 13, 1816 ; d. Sept. 20, 1870), son 
of Stephen Francis Rlmbault, organist of St. 
Giles in the Fields, received Ids fbst instruction 
in music from his fathc*r, but afterwards lie- 
camo a pupil of Samuel Wesley. At 16 years 
old he was appointed organist of tlie Swiss 
church, Soho. 

Ho early directed his attention to the study 
of musical history and literature, and in 1838 
delivered a series of lectures on the history of 
music in England. In 1840 he took an active 
part in the formation of the Musical Antiquarian 
and Percy Societi<*s, of both which ho became 
secretary, and for both which he edited several 
works. ^ In 1841 he was editor of the musical 
publications of the Motet Society. In tho 
course of the next few y(*ars bo edited a collec- 
tion of Cathedral Chants: ‘The Order of Daily 
Service according to the use of Westminster 
Abbey ’ ; a reprint of Lowe’s Short Ihredwnjfor 
the ji^Tformance of Cathedral Service ; Tallis’s 
Responses ; Merbocko’s ‘ Book of Common 
Prayer Noted’ a volume of unpublished 
Cathedral Services ; Arnold’s Cathedral Music ; 
and the oratorios of ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Samson ’ and 
‘ Saul,’ for the Handel Society. In 1842 he was 
elected F.S.A. and member of tlio Academy of 
Music in Stockholm, and obtained tho degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy. He was offered, but 
declined, tlio appointment of professor of 
music in Harvard Cnivorsity, U.S.A. In 1848 
he received the honoraiy degree of LL.D. jcrom 
tho University of Oxford. He lectured on 
music at the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool ; 
the Philoaophio Institute, Edinburgh ; tho 

1 TTIs editions of early Entrllsb mnste. though usefol in their day, 
rrc not now accepted as auibontaVlTe. 0. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, and else- 
where. He published The Orgav^ Us History and 
Construction (1856) (in collaboration with E. J. 
Hopkins) ; Notices of the Early English Organ 
Builders ( 1865) ; History of the Pianoforte ( 1 860) ; 
Bibliotheca madrigaliana (1847); Musical 
Illustrations of Percy's Bdiques ; The Ancient 
Vocal Music of England ; The Bounds, Catches 
and Canons of England (in conjunction with 
Rev. J. P. Metcalfe); two coUectioiis of Christ- 
mas Carols ; ‘ A Little Book of Songs and 
Ballads,’ etc., etc. Ho edited North’s M emoirs 
of Mustek (1846), Sir Thomas Overbury’s Works 
(1866), tho Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal 
(1872), and two Sermons by Boy Bisliops. Ho 
arranged many operas and other woiks, was 
author of many elementary books, and an 
extensive contributor to periodical lihuaturo. 
His compositifuis were but few, the principal 
being an operetta, ‘ Tho Fair Maid of Islington * 
(1838), music to The Castle Spectre (1839), 
and a posthumous cantata, ‘(Vniiitry Life.’ 
His pretty little song, ‘ blappy Land,’ had an 
extensive popularity. After his resignation of 
the organ istship of the Swiss chuich, he was 
successively organist of several cliu relies and 
chapels, such as St. Peter’s, Vere Street. He 
died, after a lingonng illness, and was buried 
at Highgaie Cemetery, leaving a fine musical 
library, which was sold by auction at Sotheby’s 
on July 3, 1877, and following days. See an 
account of the library in the Musir-al World, 
1877, p. 539. An obituary notice appeared m 
the Mus, T., 1877, p. 427, and other papers. 
Tho most complete list of his works is in BnU 
Mus. Btog. w. H. 11 . 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, Nicholas Anp. 
REIEVIOH (6. Tikhvin, Government of Novgoroa, 
Mar. 18,® 1844 ; d. St. Pclersbuig, Juno 21, 
19l)8), one of the most brilliant of tho Russian 
Nationalist group of composers. 

The child's earliest musical imjiressioiiB w^ere 
derived from a small band, consisting of four 
Jew'S employed upon the famdy estate. These 
musicians mustered two violins, ('vinbals and a 
tambourine, and were often summoned to tho 
house to enli\en tho ev'cnings when there was 
company or dancing. At 0 years old tho boy 
began to be tauglit tho piano, and at 9 he 
made his fii*st attempts at composition. His 
talent for music was evident to ids parents, 
but being of aristocratic family he was destined 
for one of the only two professions then con- 
sidered suitable for a young man of good birth. 
In 1856 Rimsky-Korsakov entered tho Naval 
College in St. Petersburg, W'hore he remained 
until 1862. This period of his life was not 
very favourable to his musical development, 
but he managed on Sundays and holidays to 
receive some instruction in tho violoncello from 
Ulich, and in the pianoforte from an excel](‘nt 
teacher, Fedor Kanille. Hi.s acquaintance with 

O.S. Mat. 6. 
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Balakirev, dating from 1861, was the decisive 
moment in his carec'r. 

Intercourse with tho young but capable 
leader of the new Russian school of music, and 
with his discipkis, Cui, Moussorgsky and 
Borodin, awoke in the young naval cadet an 
ambition to study the art to more serious 
pur|i 08 e. Ho had only just begun to profit by 
Balakii'ov'a teaching when ho was sent abroad ; 
but, undaunted by the interruption, during 
this ciuise, which lasted three years (1862-65), 
lie completed a symphony, op. 1. From tho 
letters which he wrote at this time to Cesar Cui 
it is evident that he composed under great 
difhcultics, but tho work was completed in 
spite of them, and, movement by movement, 
the manuscript was sent to Balakirev for 
advice and correction. Tho symphony was 
p(M formed for the first time in Doc. 1865, when 
Balakirev conducted it at one of the concerts 
of tho Free School of Music, St. Petersburg. 
The public, who gave it a hearty reception, were 
surprised when a youth in naval uniform 
ttppeared to acknowledge their ovation. 
R.msky-Korsakov now remained in St. Peters- 
burg, and was able to renew' his musical studies 
and his close association with tho circle of 
Balakirev. 

The compositions which follow'ed the first 
symphony — the symphonic poem ‘ Sadko ’ 
(1867), and tho opera ‘ Pskovitianka ’ (‘The 
Maid of Pskov ')— dialled the attention of all 
musical Russia to this promising composer. 
In 1871 ho w'as appointed professor of com- 
position and iTistnimentation in tho St. Peters- 
burg Conservatoire. Ho retired from tho navy, 
wdiich can newer have been a congenial pro- 
fession, in 1873, and at the wish of the Grand 
Duke Constantino Nicholaevich was appointed 
inspector of naval bands, a post which he held 
until it was abolished in 1884. From 1883- 
1884 he was assistant director to tho court 
chapel under Balakirev. Succeeding to Bala- 
kirev, ho became director and conductor of the 
Free School Conc(‘rts from 1874-81, and con- 
ducted tho Russian Symphony (concerts, in- 
augurated in St. Petersburg by Belaiov, from 
1S86 to 1900. His gifts in this respect were 
liigiily appreciated in Paris and Brussels. 
Uimsky-Korsakov’s career remained closely 
assoc iak‘d with St. Petersburg, which was the 
scene of his earliest successes, and on more than 
one occasion he declined the directorship of 
t he Moscow^ Conservatoire. His pupils number 
sumo distinguisluHl names : Liadov, Ippolitov- 
Jvanov, Sacclu^tii, Grechaninov and Glazounov 
all studied under him for longer or shorter 
periods. Tn 1873 Rimsky -Korsakov mar- 
rit'id Nadejda Nicholaevna Pourgold, a gifted 
pianist, w’ho proved a helpmeet in the truest 
sense of the word. This lady and her sister, 
A. P. Molas, played important parts in the 
history of the modern Russian school ; the 


former by her clever pianoforte arrangements 
of many of the great orchestral works, while 
the latter, gifted with a fine voice and dramatic 
instinct, created most of tho leading female 
roles in the operatic works of Cui, Moussorgsky 
and Borodin, before they obtained a hearing 
at tho Imperial Opera. 

Orchestral W orks. — Rimsky - Korsakov 
had already composed his symphonic works 
‘ Sadko ’ and ‘ Antar,’ and his opera ‘ Pskovi- 
tianka,’ and had boon appointed professor at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, when his 
‘ ideal conscientiousness ’ awoke in him some 
doubts as to tho solidity of his early musical 
education. Admirably as tho system of self- 
education had worked in his case, he still felt 
it a duty to undergo a severe course of 
theoretical study in order to have at his dis- 
posal that supreme mastery of R'clinical means 
in which all the great classical masters excelled. 
Accordingly he began to work at fugue and 
counterpoint, thereby calling forth from 
Tchaikovsky, in 1875, this tribute of admira- 
tion : ‘ 1 do not know how to express all my 
respect for your artistic temperament. . . . 
I am a mere artisan in music, but you will bo 
an artist in the fullest sense of tho word.’ 
Most of Rimsky- Korsakov’s early w'orks w'cre 
revised after this period of artistic discipline. 
In the earlier phases of his career lie was 
obviously influenced by Glinka and Lis/.t, and 
in a lesser degree by Schumann and Berlio'z. 
The imitative period was, howevei, of sliort 
duration, and perhaps no composer of his 
generation could boast a more individual and 
distinctive utterance than Rimsky- Korsakov. 
But its distinctiveness lies in extreme refine- 
ment and restraint rather than m violent and 
sensational expression. He wins but does not 
force our attention. A lover of musical beauty 
rather tlian musical trutli — or, to put it more 
justly, believing truth to lie in idealistic rather 
than roahstic methods of creation, he was never 
deeply influenced by tho declamatory and 
naturalistic stylo of Dargomijsky and Moussorg- 
sky. Like Tchaikovsky, he divided his career 
between operatic and symphonic music, but 
with a steadily increasing tendency towards 
the former. .Aitor his first symphony, written 
on more or less conventional linos, he showed a 
distinct preference for the freer forms of pro- 
gramme music, as shown in the symphonic poem 
‘ Sadko,’ the Oriental Suite ‘ Antar,’ and the 
symphonic suite ‘ Schohorezado.’ In the sin- 
foniotta upon Russian themes, and the third 
symphony in C major, he returned to more 
traditional treatment. Almost without ex- 
ception Rimsky-Korsakov fl symphonic works 
are distinguished by a poetic and tactful 
expression of national sentiment. His art wac 
rooted in the Russian soil, and the national 
element pervades it like a subtle but uii- 
mistakable aroma. 
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His music invariably carries the charm of 
expressive orchestration. Taking it up where 
Glinka left it in his ‘ Jota Aragonese ’ and in- 
cidental music to ‘ Prince Kholmsky,’ Rimsky- 
Korsakov developed this characteristic quality 
of Russian musicians beyond any of his con- 
temporaries, without, however, overstepping 
the bounds of what sane minds must, still re- 
gard as legitimate effect,. He was at his Ix^st 
in descriptive orchestration — in the suggestion 
of landsca{)e and atmosphorit; conditions. But 
his clear objective outlook load him to a 
hjminous and definite tone-painting quite dif- 
ferent from the subtle and dreamy impression- 
ism of Debussy. The musical pictures of 
Rimsky-Korsakov are mostly riant and sunny ; 
sometimes brtiezy and boisterous, as in the 
sea -music of ‘ 8adko ’ and ‘ Scheherozado ’ ; 
often full of a quaint pastoral gracio, as in the 
springtide music in his opera ‘ The Snow 
Maiden.* His harmony has freshness and 
individuality. He makes considerable use 
of the old church modes and Oriental 
scales. 

Operas. — All Rimsky Korsakov’s operas, 
except ‘ Mozart and Salieri,’ are based upon 
national subjects, historical or legendary. 
Tales from the Slavonic mythology, which 
combine poetical allegory with fantastic 
humour, exercised the greatest attraction for 
him. In his first opera, ‘ The Maid of Pskov,’ 
he evidently started under the partial influence 
of Dargomijsky's ‘ The 8tone Guest,’ for the 
solo parts consist chiefly of mezzo-recitative, 
the dryness of which is compensated by the 
orchestral colour freely employed in the accom- 
paniments. Ill the two operas which followed, 
‘ A Night in May ’ and ‘ The Snow Maiden,’ the 
dramatu! realism of his first w^ork for the stage 
gives j)lace te lyrical inspiration and the free 
flight of fancy. ‘ Mozart and Salieri ’ — 
setting of Poushkin’s dramatic duologue — ^and 
‘ The Boyarina Vera Sheloga ’ show a return 
to the declamatory style, while ‘ Sadko,’ which 
appeared in 1896, is a skilful compromise 
btdiween lyrical and dramatic forms, and may 
bo accepted as the mature expression of his 
artistic creed. Of all his operatic works, ‘ The 
Snow Maiden,’ founded upon Ostrovsky’s 
p(H‘tical legend of the springtide, has perhaps 
the most characteristic charm, but the last of 
his operas, ‘ The Golden Cockerel ’ (‘ Lo Coq 
d’or ’) has through force of circumstances 
won fieculiar favour outside Russia and par- 
ticularly in Elngland. ‘ 8adko,’ the thematic 
material for which is partly drawn from the 
symphonic poem of the same name, is more 
epic in character and full of musical interest. 
It must be surmised that it is only the peculiarly 
national character of the libretto which has 
hindered this remarkable wmrk from becom- 
ing more widely known. Most* of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s operas combine with this strong 
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national element that also of the neighbouring 
East. 

iSoNGS. — As a song-writer Rimsky-Korsakov 
takes a high place in a school which has shown 
itself pro-erninont in this branch of art. Ho 
composed about eighty songs, remarkable for 
an all-round level of excellence, for few are 
really poor in quality, while the entire collection 
comprises such lyrical gems as ‘ Night,’ the 
Ht'brcw song (‘ Awake, long since the dawn 
appeared ’), ‘ A Southern night,’ ‘ Spring,’ and 
‘ Come to the kingdom of roses and wine.’ In 
his songs, as in his operas, he inclined more to 
the lyrical grace of Glinka than to the de- 
clamatory force of Dargomijsky. His melodies 
are not lacking in distinction and charm, 
especially when they approach in style to the 
melodies of tlie folk-songs ; but in this respect 
ho is somew hat lacking m impassioned inspira- 
tion and copious invention. The richness and 
picturtisqueness of his accompaniments make 
the characteristic interest of his songs. 

General (’hauactehistics. — A close study 
of the works of Rimsky-Korsakov reveals a 
distinguished musical personality ; a thinker, 
a fastidious and exquisite craftsman, an artist 
of that refined and discriminating type who is 
chiefly concerned in satisfying the demands of 
his own conscience rather than the tastes of 
the general public. Outside Russia he was for 
a time censured for his exclusive devotion to 
national ideals. On the other hand, some 
Russian critics accused him of opening the 
door to Wagnerism in national opera. This 
was only true in so far as ho grafted upon the 
older lyrical forms the use of some modem 
methods, notably the occasional eriployment 
of the leitmotif. As regards instrumentation 
ho had a remarkable faculty for the invention 
of now and brilliant effects, and was a master 
in the skilful use of oiioinatopana. Given a 
temperament, musically endowed, which sees 
its subject wdth the direct and observant vision 
of the painter, instead of dreaming it through 
a mist of subjective exaltation, w'e get a typo 
of mind that naturally tends to a programme 
which is clearly defined. Rimsky-Korsakov 
belonged to this class. We feel in all his music 
the desire to depict, which so often inclines us 
to the language of the studio in attempting to 
express the quality of his w'ork. His music is 
entirely free from that tendency to melancholy 
unjustly supposed to be the characteristic of all 
Russian art. The folk-songs of Great Russia — 
the sounre from which the national coinpo.sers 
have drawn their inspiration — are pi’etty evenly 
divided betw'oen the light and shade of life ; 
it was the fiirmer aspect w'hicli made the 
strongest appeal to the vigorous, optimistic, 
but highly poetical tem|)erament of this 
musician. 

Many gifted members of the new Russian 
school wore prevented by illness, by the 
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enforced choice of a second vocation, and 
by the imperfect conditions of artistic life of 
their time, from acquiring a complete musical 
education. Rimsky-Korsakov, out of the ful- 
ness of his own technical equipment, was 
ever ready to sacrifice time and labour in the 
interest of his fellow - workers. Thus, he 
orchestrated ‘ The Stone Guest * which Bar- 
gomijsky endeavoured to finish on his death- 
bed ; part of Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor * and 
Moussorgsky’s operas ‘ Khovantshina ’ and 
‘ Boris Godounov.’ 

In 1S89, during the Pans Exhibition, he 
conducted two concerts devoted to Russian 
music given in the Salle Trocad6ro. In 1890 
and again in 1900 he conducted concerts of 
Russian music in the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels. 

In Mar. 1905, in consequence of a letter 
published in the in which he advocated 

the autonomy of the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
toire, hitherto under the management of the 
Imperial Russian Musical Society, and com- 
plained of the too stringent police supervision 
to which the students were subjected, Rimsky- 
Korsakov was dismissed from his professorship. 
This high-handed action on the part of the 
authorities was deejily resented by all his 
colleagues, and Glazoiinov, Liadov and Blumen- 
feld immediately resigned their posts by way 
of protest. By the autumn of the same year 
the Conservatoire had actually wrested some 
powers of self-government from the Musical 
Society, and having elected Glazounov as 
director, the new committee lost no time in 
reinstating Rimsky-Korsakov in the professor- 
ship of composition and instrumentation which 
he had honourably filled since 1871. The 
following is a list of Rirasky-Korsakov’s numer- 
ous compositions : 

ORCHESTRAL 

Symphony No. 1, kI» minor, op. I, afterward*) tranfipoeed Into 
E minor , nyrapbony No. 2, ' Antar,’ op. t>, afterwardH entitled 
' Oriental Suite ' ; Symphony No a, C minor, op. 32, 1873, revised 
1884 ; Hiufonietta on Riueian themes, A minor, op 31. Overture 
»n Russian themes, up. 28 , * Easter,' overture, op 36, 1888 ; * Sadko, 
mufllcal picture, op. A, 1887, revised 1891 ; Serbian Fantasia, op. 6 ; 
'A Tale, up 29, Mul>ject from the PruloKue of Poushkin's * Russian 
and LloudmUla ’ . Capricnlo on Spanish themes, op, 34, 1887 ; Sym- 
phonic Suite ‘ Hcbebererade ’ (from the Arahtan Sights), on, 35, 1888. 
Suites from the operas * The Snow Haiden ' and * Tear Saltana,' and 
the opera- ballet ‘ IRlada ’ op 57 ; prelude * At the Grave, ’ op. 61 J 
Suite from the opera * Christmas Kve ' (chorus ad lib.) 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String quartet. F major, op 12 . string sextt’t, A major (MS.) : 
quintet for piano, flute, clarinet, horn and bassoon ; first moyemeot 
of the sti Ing (lUHi tet on the theme B-la-f (Beloiev) ; third movement 
of the quartet ' For a F5te Day ' ; allegro of the string quartet in 
the collection * lYidays ’ ; Soronade for violoncello and piaaolorte. 
op. 37. 

ORCHESTRA AND SOLO INSTRUMENTS 

Pianoforte concerto, Ctt minor, op. SO ; Fantasia on Russian 
themes for violin and orchestra. 

PIANOFORTE 

Six yariaiions on the theme B-a-c-h, op. 10 ; four pieces, op. 11 ; 
three pieces, op. 16 ; six fugues, op. 17 ; eight variations on a folk- 
tune (no op. number) ; five yariationa for the ‘ Paraphrases * (see 
Bohopik). 

CHORAL WITH ORCHESTRA 

Folk-song, op. 20 , ‘ Slava,’ op. 21 . cantata for soprano, tenor, and 
mixed chorus, op. 44 ; * The Fir and the Palm * (from op. 3) 1v 
baritone ; two ariosos for bass, * Anehw ' (The Upas Tree) and * The 
Prophet, ’ op. 49 : trio for female voices, op. 53 ; * The Ballad o llte 
Doom of Oleg,’ for tenor and bass soli, male choir and orchestra 


(performed at the Newcastle Festival, 1900) ; cantata for boH mnf 
chorus, op. 58 , * Fragment from Homer,' cantata for three female 
voices and chorus, op. 60. 

CHORUS ONLY 

Two trios for female voices, op. 13 ; four variations and a fughetts 
for female quartet, op. 14 ; six choruses a cappella, op. IG ; two 
mixed choruses, op 18 ; fifteen Russian folk-songs, op. 10 ; four 
trios for male voices, op. 23. 

SONOS, Etc. 

Four songs, op. 2 ; four songs, op. 8 ; four songs, op. 4 ; four song*: 
op. 7 : six songs, op. 8 ; two songs, op. 26 ; four songs, op, 28 : four 
songs, op. 27 ; four songs, op. 39 ; four songs, op. 40 ) four songs, 
op. 41 ; four songs, op. 42 ; four songs, up. 43 ; four songs, op 45 ; 
five songs, op. 4(1 ; two duets, op 47 ; four duets, op. 50 ; five duct<«, 
op. 61 ; two duets, op. 52 ; four duets for tenor, op. 65 ; two duets, 
op. 66. 

SACRED WORKS 

The liturgy of St. John CJhrysostom (a portion only), op, 22: 
six transpositions, Including the psalm ' By the waters of Babylon, 
op. 22 • ; * Wo praise Thee, U Qod ' (MS. 1883). 

OPERAS 

• The Maid of Pskov ’ (* Pskorltlanka ’), libretto from a drama bv 
Mey (1870-72 ; performed St. Petersburg, 1873, revleetl In 1894> ; 
'A Night In Mav,' text from Gogol (1878, St Pefersl)urg, 1880); 
* The Snow Maiden,’ text from Ostrovosky (1880 81, 8t IVtcrsburg, 
1882), ' Mlada,' fairy opera-ballet (Ht. Petersburg. 1803), ' Christmas 
Eve,’ legendary opera, tost fiom Gogol, 1874 (Marj insky Theatre, St. 
Petersburg, IHOf)) , ’ Sadko,’ epic-opera IBit.'i '<(, (Private Opera, 
Moscow, 1897 , St. Petersburg, 19U1) , * Morort and Salieri,’ dramatic 
scenes, op, 48, 1898 (Private Opera, Moscow. 1898) , ‘ Boyarina Vera 
Sheloga,' musical dramatic prologue to ' The Maid of Pskov,' op 64 
(Private Oi>era, Moscow, 1899 ; St. Petersburg. 1902) , * The Tsar's 
Bride,' 1898 (Private Opera, Moscow, 1899, St Petersburg, Mary- 
Insky Theatr -, 1902) ; ’ The Tale of Tsar HalLma, etc ’, 1899 looo 
(Private Opera, Moscow, 1900) ; ‘ Hervllla ' (Marylnsky Tbc.itre, St 
Petersliurg 1902) , * Kostchei the Iminortal,' an autiiiiin legend 
(Private Opera. Moscow, 1902) ,* * Pan Voyevoda,' ' The Tab o\ the 
Invisible titv of Kitezh and the Malden Fevronta * ; ‘ The Golden 
Ckickerel ’ (Moscow, 1910) 

One hundred Russian folk-songs, op 24 (1877) : forty Russian 
folk-songs (1882) , A rraetieal dulde to the Study of Uannony (1888) 

LITERARY WORKS 

fflttory of my Musieal Life (trans French and English) ; CeXleeted 
B stays and Sketches ; The Foundeilons of InstrumentMlon (trans. 
l^nch and English). 

Bibl,— Stassov, Rtmtky- Korsakov : Rosa N swMAKcn, The 
Russian Opera (1014); Montaou-Nathav, Biography and History qf 
Russian Music (1916). 

RINALDO. ( 1 ) HaniJers first opera in Eng- 
land ; composed in a fortnight, and produced 
at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, Feb. 
24, 1711. The libretto was founded on the 
episode of Rinaldo and Armida in Tasso’s 
Oeruaalemme Uberaia (the same on which 
Gluck based his ‘ Armida ’). Rossi wrote it in 
Italian, and it was translated into English by 
Aaron Hill. 

(2) Cantata for male voices, set to Goethe’s 
woriis, by Johannes Brahms (op. 60). First 
performed by the Akademisches Gesangvorein, 
Vienna, Feb. 28, 1869. 

RINALDO DI CAPUA, an Italian composer 
of the 18th century. Burney made his ac- 
quaintance in Rome in 1770, and since he 
describes him as an old man we may suppose 
him to have been bom about 1700-10. Fetis 
gives 1716 as the year of his birth, and Rud- 
hardt 1706, but neither writer states his 
authority for the date. According to Burney 
he was 

‘ the natural son of a person of very high rank in that 
country the kingdom of Naples], and at first 
studied music only as an accomplishment ; but being 
left by his father with only a small fortune, which 
was soon dissipated, he was forced tu make it his 
profession.’ 

It has been assumed that he was horn at 
Capua, and took his name from that place; 
but it may be noted that whether Rinaldo bad 
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a legitimate claim to it or not, Di Capua was 
a fairly common surname in the neighbourhood 
of Naples at that time. He composed his first 
opera at the age of 17, at Vienna, according 
to Burney ; Spitta showed that no opera by 
Rinaldo was ever produced at Vienna, but 
thought it probable that he had some con- 
n(»xion with that city, since Motastasio’s * Giro 
nconosciuto,’ which formed the libretto of an 
opera by Rinaldo produced at Rome in 1737, 
was set to music for the first time by Caldara for 
performance at Vienna on Aug. 28, 1736. A 
further connexion with the imperial court is 
shown by the fact that he composed a special 
work to celebrate the election of Francis I. 
in 1745. It seems, therefore, not unreasonable 
to take Burney’s words literally, and to under- 
stajid that the opera ‘ Giro riconosciuto,* 
though performed in Rome, was composed in 
Vienna. If this was his first opera, it would 
settle 1720 as the year of Rinaldo’s birth. 
Spitta was, however, not aware of the exist- 
ence of a few airs from a comic opera, the 
title of which has not been preserved, pro- 
duced at the Teatro Valle in Rome in the 
autumn of 1737. Burney informs us that 

■ in tlie courBO of a long life he has experienced various 
Mdssitudes of fortune; somctiines in vogue, some- 
times neglected.’ 

Most of his operas were given at Rome, a 
few being produced at Florence and Venice; 
although described in some libretti as a 
Neapolitan, no opera of his is known to have 
been performed in Naples. The Bouifons 
Italiens performed an intermezzo of his, ‘ La 
zingara ’ (La Bohemionno), at Paris in 1753, in 
a version which included songs by other com- 
posers ; among those was the well-known ‘ Tre 
giorni son che Nina,’ generally ascribed to 
Pergolesi, and on this account attributed to 
Rinaldo by Spitta. The song has, however, 
been recently proved to be by another com- 
poser (see CiAMPi). When Burney knew him 
he was in somewhat impoverished circum- 
stances, owing to the indifference of the public 
which had once applauded him. He had 
collected his works with a view to making 
irovision for his old ago, but at the moment 
vhen they wore required discovered that his 
son had sold them for waste paper. Burney 
mentions an intermezzo oomposed for the 
Capranica theatre in 1770 (‘ I finti pazzi ’) 
when he was already an old man. Another 
opera, ‘ La donna vendicativa ’ (ascribed by 
Clement and Larousse to 1740, though on no 
axiparent authority), was performed in Rome 
in 1771, and this was probably his last work. 
After this date we know only of ‘ La giocon- 
dina ’ (Rome, 1778), which was probably a 
revival of an earlier work. Burney, with 
characteristic kindliness, recommended him 
as a teacher to William Parsons, who had 
studied at a Neapolitan conservatorio, where 
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according to his own account he learnt nothing. 
Parsons became Master of the King’s Musick 
in 1786, to the great disappointment of Burney, 
to whom the post had been promised. Another 
pupil of Rinaldo was Antonio Aurisicchio. 

Rinaldo was supposed to have been the 
inventor of accompanied recitative ; Bumoy 
pointed out that this invention belonged to 
Alessandro Scarlatti. Rinaldo himself only 
claimed 

* to have been among the first who introduced long 
ritomdlos or symphonies into the recltativoB of 
strong passion and distress, wlileh express or imitate 
what it would be ridiculous Jor tlie voice to attempt.’ 

An example from ‘ Vologoso ’ is in the Fitz* 
william Museum. His musical education 
having been that of an amateur, his technique 
of composition was sometimes defect! vo ; but, 
apart from this slight w'oakness of harmony, 
he was one of the best composers of his period 
for dramatic iiow^er and melodic beauty. He 
was especially successful in brilliant coloratura, 
but was also capable of producing most attrac- 
tive light operas. To judge from the few 
fragments of his work that remain, ‘ Giro 
riconosciuto * and ‘ Vologoso ’ seem to have 
been his most important dramatic works. 
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Opbkah 

A comic opera, name miknown (Rome. T. Valle, 1737). Frastments . 
Palermo 11 O.M. 

Clro noonoNiiuto (Rome, T. Torriinona, 1787 : revived Home. 173»). 
Fragmenta • formerly In posacHHlon of SpltU , Brit Mua. , 
Mtiuater 

La commeclla In commedla (Rome, T. Valle, I7.'IB) Libretto* 
Bnimeh Conservatoire. Pragmenta ; Palmero K.C.M Re- 
vived at Venice (T. San Cassiano, 1741)). Libretto: ^eIllct■, 
Bibl. Marc 

The opera \vaa also performed In London ; Walsh printed five airs 
aa 'The favourite SongH in (tie Opeia oall’d La Comedia In Coniedia ’ 
illnakio’a name Is not mentlomd, and the waa iirohal.li a 

paatieclo; one song, however, ‘Non so la prole mla,’ Is In tlie Palermo 
cullecUoa. which Itcare Rinaldo’a name 

Fainace (Venice, T H. Qiuvanm Urlsostorao 1730). Libretto . 
Venice, Btbl Marc 

Vologeao re de’ Paitl (Rome, T Argentina, 17.1')) Libretto Bologna, 
Idc Miu. Fragments . Brit. Mus , Brussels ( uns , Uanibridgc. 
Fltr. Mus.; Dresden; Munster, New \ ork, m poMsession of 
H B. Krchblel, Ksq 

La liberty nociva (Rome, T. Valle, 1740) Libretto* Bologna; 
Biussels Cons Fr.igments . Brit Mus ; Camtirldge, Fitr. Mua. 
Revived in Florence (T. Coi oinero, 174*2), Buli>RnH (T Forma- 
gllart. 174.1). Libretti Bologna Also iit Venice (T. dan 
Cassiano, 1744). Libretto : Bologna ; Venice. 

Tumo Herdonlo Antino (Rome, T. Capranica, 1743) Libretto- 
Bologna: Briuscls Cons. 

Le nozae di Don Trifuue (Rome, T. Argentina 1743) Libretto: 
Bologna. 

L' ambiziotie delusa (Venice, T. S Caasluno, 1744). Libretto : 
Bologna, Venice. Revived at Milan (T Ducale, 1745) l.tbrctto : 
Bologna 

La forza del hangue (IntcrraezEo), (Florence, T. Pallacorda, 1746). 
Libretto . Brussels Cons 

D brave ^ 11 bello (mtemicz/u), (Rome, T Oranarl, 1748), Libretto : 
Bruasels Cona 

Mario m Nutuidla (Rome, T. Dame, 1741)). Libretto: Bologna. 

Fragments Brit Mus ; Dresden, Mimlfh 
II bravo burlato (lutet mezzo), (Floieuee, T. Pallacorda, 1749). 
Libretto Brussels Cons. 

A comic opera (Rome t 1760) Fragments • Dresden 
II rlplego in amore (Rome, T Valle, 1751). T.ibretio . Bo'ogna 
II cavaJIer Mignatta I (intennrz/i). (Rome, T. Capranica, 17.'S1) 

II gallopplno I LDiretto RnwseU Cons 

La donua superba (Intermer/o), (Paris, Op^ra, 1752). Libretto: 

Brussels Cons Fragments (with French words) BnisseU Cons 
La forra della pace (Rome. T Pate, 1752) Libretto* Bologna. 
La zingara (intermezzo), Paris, Opilra, 1763). Libretto Brussels 
Cons. Score, printed In Paris, Brussels Cons. Revived at 
Pesaro, 175.5, as ‘ II vecchio amante e la zingara.’ Libretto: 
Bologna 

La servR sposa (Rome, T. Valle, 175:1). Libretto Bologna. 

La Chlavarlna (Koine, T. Valle, 1754). Libretto . Bologna. 

Attalo (Rome, T. Capranica, 1754). Libretto . Brussels Cons 
BlnaJdo di Capua appears here under the pseudonym of Cleo- 
fante Doriano 

Adriano in Slrla (Rome, Argentina, 1766). Libretto: Bnueels 
Cons. Fr^ments: Brit Mus. 

La imorlliMa (Floronoe, T. Cocomero. 1758). Libretto * Bologna. 

2 D 
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Conservatoire. From 1 907-09 he was pianoforte 
professor there. Risler has given many piano* 
forte recitals in Franco, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, Spain, etc. His first appearance in 
fingland took place at Prince’s Hall, May 17, 
1894, when he played two sonatas of Beet- 
hoven. He played the thirty-two sonatas of 
Beethoven in London in 1906. He has written 
a concert- transcription of Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel,’ etc. o. f. 

ELSPOSTA (Lat. cornea ; Eng. ‘ Answer ’), 
the answer to the subject of a Fugue, or point 
of imitation. (See Pbofosta ; Fctqub.) 

RIST, Johann (6. Ottonsen, near Hamburg, 
Mar. 8, 1607 ; d. Wedcl-on-Elbe, Aug. 31, 1667), 
preacher and church-councillor, was also a 
musician, and a poet of distinction. He was 
made poet-laureate by the Emperor in 1644, 
and raised to the rank of nobility in 1663. Rist 
was the founder of the Hamburg Liedor-school, 
on whose behalf he enlisted the interest of 
many of the best song composers of his time, 
who set to music his vast number of sacred 
and secular poems, of which ho composed 
a fair number himself. In this way he exer- 
cised a considerable influence upon the evolu- 
tion of the Lied as well as upon the musical 
taste of the people. Some of his hymns are 
still favourites throughout Germany (Q.-L.; 
Biemann). 

EISTORI, Giovanni Alberto (6. Bologna, 
1692 ; d. Dresden, Feb. 7, 1763), composer. 
He came to Dresden in 1716 with his father, 
the leader of an Italian theatrical company. 
In 1717 he became composer to the Royal 
Italian theatre in Dresden, and director of the 
Polish (jhapcl ; in 1733 ho was private organist 
to the court (Kammerorganist) ; in 1750 he was 
appointed, with J. H. Hasso, as vice Kapell- 
meister. Ristori composed chiefly operas and 
church music. Of 17 known operas twelve 
manuscripts are in existence. A number of 
his manuscripts are in the Dresden State 
Library, including 3 oratorios, 15 masses, 3 
Requiems, a beautiful Stabat Mater in C minor, 
dated 17.30, numbers of motets and other church 
works. In the British Museum there is a 
soprano cantata, ‘ Verdi Colli.’ r. m®. 

RITARDANDO, Ritemente, Ritbnuto, 
see Rallentando. 

R I T O R N E L L O (abbrov. ritornel., ritor. ; 
Fr. ritournelle). (1) An Italian word, literally 
signifying a little return or repetition ; but 
more frequently applied, in a conventional 
sense, (a) to a short instrumental melody 
played between the soeneb of an opera, or even 
during the action, either for the purpose of 
enforcing some particular dramatic effect or 
of amusing the audience during the time 
occupied in the preparation of some elaborate 

* set-scene ’ (early instances are found in Peri’s 

* Euridice * and Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo ’) ; and 
\b) to the symphonies introduced between the 


vocal phrases of a song or anthem. The opera 
and church music of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies affords innumerable instances of this 
latter use of the term. 

(2) An ancient form of Italian verse, in 
which each strophe consists of three lines, the 
first and third of which rhyme with each 
other, after the manner of the Term rima of 
Dante. Little folk-songs of this character 
are still popular, under the name of ‘ ritor- 
nelli ’ or ‘ stornelli,’ among the peasants of 
the Abruzzi and other mountain regions of 
Italy. w. s. R., abridged. 

RITTER, Alexander (6. Narva, Russia, 
June 7, 1833 ; d. Munich, Apr. 12, 1896), of 
parents of German extraction, was a prominent 
figure in the circle of those who fought for 
Wagner’s music, and for the advanced side of 
the art generally. He learnt the violin from 
Franz Schubert the Dresden teacher, and in 
1849-61 was a pupil of the Leipzig Conser- 
vatorium. He married a niece of Richard 
Wagner, Franziska Wagner, an actress, in 
1854, and went to live at Weimar in that yea^ 
in the company of the earlier pupils and friends 
of Liszt. In 1856 he was made conductor at 
the town theatre of Stettin, and after several 
changes of residence and employment, settled 
at Wurzburg in 1863, establishing a music-shop 
there which he managed from 1875-82, when 
he Joined the Meiningen orchestra under Bulow, 
On Bulow’s retirement from the post of con- 
ductor in 1886, Ritter went to live in Munich. 
His op. 1 was a string quartet of some nuM-it ; 
two operas, ‘ Der faule Hans ’ (1886) and 
‘ Wem die Krone ? ’ (1890), were finished and 
produced in Munich and Weumar respcc-tively. 
Several symphonic poems are mentioned in 
detail in Bientann, and in the artiiJe on Ritter 
by F. Rosch in Muaikalisches Wochenhlatt for 
1898. M. 

RITTER, FRioiEio Louis (6. Strassburg, 
June 22, 1834; d. Antwerp, July 22, 1891), 
Alsatian conductor, teacher and writer on 
music. His musical studies were begun at an 
early age under Hauser and Schlettorer, were 
continued at Paris under Kaatner, and were 
completed in Germany. At the age of 18 he 
was made professor of music in the Protestant 
Seminary of Fenestrange, Lorraine. In 1866 he 
went to Cincinnati, Ohio, and there organised 
the Cecilia (choral) and the Philharmonic 
(orchestral) Societies, and at the concerts of 
these two organisations many important works 
were performed for the first time in America, 
In 1861 he moved to New York, there becom- 
ing conductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
and of the Arion Choral Society (male voices). 
In 1874 he went to Poughkeepsie, N.Y., as 
director of music at Yassar College. The 
University of Now York conferred on him the 
degree of Mus.D. in 1878. 

Bitter is chiefly known to-day through his 
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imtings. These include : A History of Mttsic 
[2 vole., 1870-74); Music in England (1883) ; 
Music in America (1883); and Music in its 
lidation to Intellectual Life (1891). Vf. s. s. 

BITTER, Hermann (6. Wismar, Mecklen- 
burg, Sept. 26, 1849; d, Wurzburg, Jan. 
1926), attracted considerable public interest 
in (Germany during the latter half of the 
19th century by his performances on the 
* viola alta,' an instrument which he claimed 
to be his own invention. While studying 
history and art at the Heidelberg University, 
Bitter became deeply interested in the history 
of musical instruments, and the desire to 
improve the muffled tone of the ordinary viola 
induced him to attempt the construction 
of a similar instrument which should possess 
the acute resonant qualities of the violin. 
According to his own account, this consumma- 
tion was effected by the aid of the rules laid 
down by Antonio Bagatella in his pamphlet 
entitled Regale per la costruzione di molinit 
viole, violoncelli, e violoni, etc., etc., Padua, 
1786, of whiesh a second edition appeared in 
Padua in 1883, and German translations at 
Padua in 1786 and Leipzig in 1806. In point 
of fact Hermann Ritter’s viola alta was in 
reality a revival of the large tenor viol, that 
direct descendant of tliose instruments de 
rempUssage the quinte and haute contre, which 
he methodised into a tenor of extra large 
proportions constructed on the scientific 
acoustical basis appertaining to the violin. 
His public appearances with the instrument 
b(»gan in 1876. They attracted the considera- 
tion of many eminent composers, and Wagner, 
who was at that time oc(iupiod with his 
‘ Ring dos Nibclungen,’ invited his aid for the 
production of that opera in the same year. 
After completing this engagement Ritter 
travelled for several years, touring in Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Russia, 
England and Scotland, and in 1879 he was 
appointed professor of musical history and 
aesthetics, as W’cll as of the viola, at the Royal 
8chool of Music at Wurzburg. There his 
talents and personal influence were the means 
of attracting a vast number of students, who 
assisted in spreading the fame of his invention, 
and in 1889 five of his pupils were playing in 
the orchestra of the Bayreuth festival. In 
1889 he was learnedly advocating the use of a 
three-footed binder in a pamphlet entitled Der 
dreifussige oder NortnaUOeigensteg (Wurzburg, 
G. Hartz). 

The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg appointed 
Ritter his ‘ Court Chamber Virtuoso,’ and the 
Emperor Ludwig II. of Bavaria gave him the 
title of * Court Professor.’ He married the 
singer Justine Haecker in 1884. He wrote 
and arranged an immense amount of music for 
his viola alta and traced its history in his 
book entitled Oeschiehte dea Viola aUa 
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(Leipzig, Merseburg). (See Violin Family* 
subsection Subsidiary Members, 7.) 

E. H.-A. 

Bibi. — O. A»kua, nermann Ritter undieine Vietaalta (WOrabura 
1881, ‘2nd edition, 1800) ; llitKMAtTM Uittbji, JJie Viola aUa ode$ 
AUgelge (LeipAig, 1885), Ist edition, Heidelberg, 1878; find edition 
Leipzig, 1877. (RiBiiARM.) 

RITTER, Peter (6. Mannheim, July 2, 
1763 ; d. there, Aug. 1, 1846), studied the 
violoncello under Fitz and Danzi, and com- 
position under Voglor, and toured as a violon- 
cello prodigy. In 1784 he succeeded Franz 
Danzi in the Mannheim orchestra, and became 
Kapellmeister there in 1803. Ho was a com- 
poser of great merit, who produced successfully 
21 singspiele, an oratorio, quartets, trios, con- 
certos and sonatas for violoncello, also church 
music. His fine popular hymn, ‘ Lord of 
Glory,’ was used by Humperdinck in ‘ The 
Miracle ’ (E. van der Straeton, Hist, of the, 
Violoncello). 

RITTER (properly Bennet), Theodore 
(6. near Paris, Apr. 6, 1841 ; d. there, Apr. 6, 
1886), was a pupil of Liszt and wrote a number 
of successful drawing-room pieces (‘ Chant rii- 
braconnior,’ ‘ Sylphos,’ etc.). He produceu 
tw'o operas (‘ Marianne,' at Paris in 1861, and 
‘ La doa risorta,’ at Florence, 1865). 

RIVARDE, Serge Achille (6. New York, 
Oct. 31, 1865), violimst. His father was 
Spanish ; his mother American. He lived in 
America till the age of 11, receiving lessons suc- 
cessively from Felix Simon, Henri Wiomawski 
and Joseph White (a man of colour). Coming 
to Europe he entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
to become a pupil of Charles Dancla. He won 
a first prize in J uly 1 879, sharing the same with 
Franz Ondfi'fiok. In 1881 he returned to 
America, whore he stayed three years, and then 
gave up violin -playing entirely for a time. In 
1885 he came back to Paris and entered 
Lamoureux’s orchestra, in which he TOmaineil 
for five years as principal violin, and occa- 
sional soloist. He gave up the appointment in 
1891 and made his debut in London in 1894. 

In 1899 ho toolc the post of violin professor 
at the R.C.M. Ho is occasionally heard as 
soloist in London and abroad, being the pos- 
sessor of an exceptionally pure style, but spends 
most of his time in teaching. In 1924 ho 
started a school of his own for violin-playing in 
London, but without abandoning his work at 
the R.C.M., whore as a teacher of solo and en 
semble playing he has earned a high reputation. 
He published (1922) a small manual of hif- 
method, Vxolin-pUiying. w. w. o. 

RIZZIO (Rizzi, Ricci), David (6. Turin, 
Italy, early 16th cent. ; d. Holyrood Palace, 
Scotland, Mar. 9, 1566), the son of a professional 
musician and dancing master. He obtained a 
post at the court of the Duke of Savoy, and 
came over to Scotland in the train of the 
ambassador in 1561. With his brother Joseph 
he remained in the service of Mary Queen of 
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Scoter in the first instance as a bass singer, 
receiving £80 per year. Ho so won his way 
into her favour (no doubt primarily by his 
ability in connexion with court masques, of 
which she was fond), that he became, in 
1564, her foreign secretary. By this he 
aroused political and other feelings, and he was 
stabbed to death, almost in the Queen’s 
presence, in Holyrood Palace, on the evening 
of Mar. 9, 1566. 

There is no doubt that Rizzio exercised some 
influence on the music then fashionable in 
S(H)tland (or at least in Edinburgh), and there 
appears to have been a very strong tradition 
that he was the composer of several of the well- 
known Scots tunes. In 1725 William Thomson 
in the ‘ Orpheus Calcdonius ’ puts this tradi- 
tion into definite form by affixing a mark to 
seven of the airs there engraved, stating them 
to bo the composition of Rizzio (see Okpheits 
Caledonius). James Oswald and others have 
in one or two instances also assigned other airs 
to Rizzio with probably loss of tradition to 
justify them. F. K. 

ROBARTT, of Crowkerne, was an ‘ orgyn 
maker ’ who let out organs to churches by the 
year. The Mayor of Lyme Regis, in 1551, paid 
him ten shillings for his year’s rent. v. dc p, 

ROBERDAY, Franc;ois {d. circa 1695), a 
learned Paris organist of the 17th century. He 
was attached to the music of Queen Anne of 
Austria and Queen Marie-Th^r^se, was known 
as one of the masters of Lully, and was organist 
of the church of the Petits-p^res. His ‘ Fugues 
ct caprices ’ (pub. 1 660) show him to have boon 
influenced by the German and Italian musicians, 
especially by Frescobaldi and Frohberger. 
This work was republished in the ‘ Archives 
des maitres de I’orgue,’ by Guilmant and 
Pirro. F. R**. 

ROBERT BRUCE, a pasticcio adapted by 
Niederme>or from four of Rossini’s ope.ras — 
‘ Zelmira,’ the ‘ Donna del lago,’ ‘ Torvaldo e 
Dorliska ’ and ‘ Bianca e Faliero.’ Produced 
without success at the Academic Royale, Dec. 
30, 1846. It is published in Italian as ‘ Roberto 
Bruce ’ by Ricordi. Q, 

ROBERT liE DIABLE, opera in 5 acts ; 
words by Scribe ; music by Meyerbeer. Pro- 
duced Opera, Paris, Nov. 21, 1831 ; in English, 
imperfectly, as * The Demon, or the Mystic 
Branch,’ Drury Lane, Feb. 20, 1832, and as 
‘ The Fiend Father, or Robert of Normandy,’ 
Covent Garden, the day following ; as ‘ Robert 
the Devil,’ Drury Lane (Bunn), Mar. 1, 1845 ; 
in French, Her Majesty’s, June 11, 1832; 
in Italian, Her Majesty’s?, May 4, 1847; New 
York, Park Theatre (English), Apr. 7, 1834. 

Q. 

ROBERTO DEVEREIJX, Conte d’Essex. 
(1) Opera in 3 acts, text by Romani (from 
Conieille), music by Mercadante. Produced 
Milan, Mar. 10, 1833 (2) Opera in 3 acts ; 


libretto by Camerano from Corneille’s * Comt. 
d’Essex,’ music by Donizetti. Produced Naples 
in 1837; Italiens, Paris, Doc. 27, 1838; Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, June 24, 1841. o. 

ROBERTS, Henry, a music and an orna- 
mental engraver, who issued several notable 
books of songs with music, now much sought 
after, mainly on account of their decorative 
character. In these works the pieces are 
headed with pictorial embellishments. The 
earliest of Roberts’s publications is ‘ Calliope, 
or English Harmony,’ in two volumes octavo. 
It was issued by and for the engraver in 
periodical numbers of 8 pp. and began late in 
the year 1737. Twenty-five numbers formed 
the fo*st volume, which was completed in 1739. 
The second volume began in this year, but 
from some cause now unknown the publication 
came to a standstill when half through, and 
was not resumed until 1746, when it came out 
with the imprint of John Simpson {q.v.). This 
volume contains ‘ God save the King,’ which, 
from the date 1739 appearing on some of the 
plates, has been hastily assumed to be prior to 
the copy in the Gentleman' 8 Magazine of 174.. 
this, however, Ls not the case, for ample proof 
exists that this portion of the volume was not 
issued before the spring of 1746. The plaUis 
of ‘ Calliope,’ thirty or forty years afterwards, 
came into possession of I.iongman & Brodorip, 
who reprinted from them. Roberts’s other 
famous work is ‘ Clio and Euterpe,’ precisely 
similar in style, which, issued in two volumes, 
bears the dates 1758 and 1759. A later edition 
has a third volume added, and is dati^d 1762. 
A fourth was again added when re-issued by 
John Welckor. Henry Roln^rts kojit a music 
and a print-shop in Holbom ‘ near Hand Alley 
almost opposite Groat Turnstile.’ His name 
is attached as engraver to several pieces of 
decorative engraving on music-sheets, f. k. 

ROBERTS, John (5. Wales, Dec. 22, 1822 ; 
d. May 6, 1877), composer of sacred music. 
Before 1839 he had adopted the name ‘ leum 
Gwyllt.’ He removed to Liverpool and 
became editor of a Welsh newspaper, besides 
writing upon musical matters. In 1858 he 
again returned to Wales, and at Aberdare set 
up as a music teacher. On Jan. 10, 1859, he 
founded there the first of a long series of Welsh 
musical festivals, and in the same year pub- 
lished a tune-book, ‘ Llyfr Tonau,’ which was 
much used throughout Wales, and passed 
through many editions. Roberts was a strong 
advocate of temperance, and preached as a 
Calvinistic Methodist. 

Information principally from D.N.B . ; F. K. 
ROBERTS, John Henry (6. Penzallt, 
Wales, 1849 ; d. Liverpool, July 30, 1924), 
attained distinction among his countrymen as 
a composer of hymn-tunes, partsongs, etc. 

He became organist of a Welsh chapel at the 
age of 12, attracted the favourable notice of 
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S. S. Wosley, who offered him an organistship 
at Gloucester, spent four years (from 1870) at 
the R.A.M., where he studied with Sterndale 
Bennett, and then returned to Wales to 
become organist at Bothesda and Carnarvon. 
Later he became principal of the Liverpool 
Cambrian School of Music, and did much work 
as adjudicator at Eisteddfodau, where many 
of his partsongs became popular as test 
pieces. (See obit, notice, Liverpool Post, July 
31, 1924.) 

ROBERTS, John Vabley, Mus.D. (6. Stan- 
ningley, near Leeds, Sept. 25, 1841 ; d. Oxford, 
Feb. 9, 1920), was for 37 years organist and 
choirmaster of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
during which time the musical services of the 
chapel attained a high reputation. 

Ho early exhibited much ability for music, 
and at 12 was appointed organist of S. John’s, 
Farsley, near I^ceds. In 1862 ho became 
organist of S. Bartholomew’s, Armley, and in 
1868 organist and choirmaster of the parish 
church, Halifax. Tn 1871 he graduated Mus.B., 
and in 1876 Mus.I)., at Christ Church, Oxford. 
During his organi.stship at Halifax, upwards of 
£3000 was raised to enlarge the organ, origin- 
ally built by Snetzlor — the instrument upon 
which Sir William Herschel, the renowned 
astronomer, formerly played. In 1876 Dr. 
Roberts became a Follow' of the R.C.O., London. 
In 1882 he was elected organist at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, succeeding {Sir Walter Parratt. 
Ho retired from this in 1919. In 1884 the 
linivcrsity Glee and Madrigal Society was 
founded under his conductorship. In 1885-93 
ho was organist of St. Giles’s, Oxford, and in 
the former year was appointed examiner in 
music to the Oxford Local Examinations, and 
also became conductor of the Oxford Choral 
Society. In 1883 ho was appointed one of the 
llni\ ersity examiners for musical degrees. In 
1916 he was given the degree of M.A. Oxon. 
honorifi CAiusa. In 1907 he presented a new 
organ to his native village. His compositions 
include sacred cantatas, ‘ Jonah,’ for voices 
and orchestra ; ‘ Advent,’ ‘ The Story of the 
Incarnation,’ ‘ The Passion,’ for church choirs ; 
Psalm ciii. for voices and orchestra ; six Ser- 
vices, one an Evening Service in C written for 
the London Church Choir Association Festival 
in 1894 ; about fifty anthems, besides part- 
songs and organ pieces. His Practical Method 
of Training ChoristerSy 1898, 1900 and 1905, is 
very useful. w. B. s. 

ROBIN DES BOIS. The title of the first 
Fronc'h version of ‘ Der Fbkischutz ’ {q.v.). 

ROBIN HOOD. An opera in 3 acts ; words 
by John Oxonford ; music by G. A. Maefarron. 
Produced Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
Oct. 11, 1860, and had a very great run. o. 

Other operas on the same subject have been 
produced, besides many masques of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, more or less associated 


with the May Day games and observances ; of 
these early pieces little record as to detail has 
survived. 

A ballad opera of the name was acted at Lee 
& Harper’s great booth, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Fair, in 1730 ; the music and libretto of this 
was published by John Watts in the year of 
production. A diffeient ‘ Robin Hood,’ by 
Moses Mendez, was performed at Drury Lane 
in 1750, the music l)eing supplied by Charles 
(afterwards Dr.) Burney. Another English 
ballad opera in 3 acts, w'hich attained some 
degree of fame, was entitled ‘ Robin Hood, or 
Sherwood Forest.’ This was written by 
Leonard MacNally, with the music selected, 
arranged and composed by William Shield. It 
was produced at Co vent Garden Theatre in 
1784, the principals being Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Martyr, Mrs. Banister and Miss Kemble, 
while the male singers were Banister, Johnstone 
and Edwin. The piece had a considerable loin, 
and several of the songs lasted in popularity 
long after the opera it.solf w'as dead. f. k. 

ROBINSON, (1) Anastasia (6. circa 1698 ; 
d. Bevis Mount, Southampton, Apr. 1755) 
was daughter of a portrait painter, who, becom- 
ing blind, was compelled to qualify his children 
to gain their own livelihood. Anastasia re- 
ceived instruction from Dr. Croft, Pier Giuseppe 
Sandoni, and the singer called The Baroness 
{q.v.)y successively. She appeared in ‘ Croso ’ 
in 1714; os Ariana in Handel’s ‘ Amadigi,’ 
May 25, 1715 ; and in 1720 at the King’s 
Theatre as Echo in Domenico Scarlatti’s 
oi)era, ‘ Narciso.’ She aftorw'ards sang in the 
pasticcio of ‘ Muzio Scevola,’ in Handel's 
‘ Ottone,’ ‘ Floridante,’ ‘ Flavio * and ‘ Giulio 
Oevsare ’ ; in Bononcini’s ‘ Crispo ’ and ‘ Gri- 
selda,’ and other operas. Her salary was 
£1000 for the season, besides a benofit-night. 
{She possessed a fine voice of extensive com- 
pass, but her intonation was uncertain. She 
quitted the stage in 1724, having two years 
previously been privately married to the Earl 
of Peterborough, who did not avow the mar- 
riage until shortly before his death in 1735, 
although, according to one account, she resided 
with him as mistress of the house, and was 
received as such by the Earl’s friends. Accord- 
ing to another account, she resided with her 
mother in a house at Parson’s Green, which the 
Earl took for them, and never lived under the 
same roof with him, until she attended him in 
a journey in search of health, a short time 
before his death. She was buried at Bath 
Abbey. There is a fine portrait of her by 
Faber after Bank, 1727. 

Her younger sister, (2) Elizabeth intended 
for a miniature painter, preferred being a 
ginger. She studied under Bononcini, and 
afterwards at Paris under Rameau ; but though 
an excellent singer, was said to have been 
prevented by timidity from ever appearing in 
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public.^ A fortunate marriage, however, re< 
lieved her from the necessity of obtaining her 
own subsistence, w. n. n. ; addns. D,N.B, 

ROBINSON, (1) Fbancis, was an eminent 
professor of music in Dublin, and in 1810 was 
mainly instrumental in founding * The Sons of 
Handel,’ probably the earliest society estab* 
hshod there for the execution of large works. 
He was the father of four sons, all musicians. 
The eldest, (2) Fkanois, Mus.D. (6. circa 1799 ; 
d. Oct. 1872), had a tenor voice of great 
beauty and sympathetic quality ; was a vicar- 
choral of the two Dublin Cathedrals ; and, at 
the Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey in 
June 1884, sang a principal part. Another 
son, (3) William, had a deep bass of ex- 
ceptional volume ; wliile (4) John (6. circa 
1812 ; d. 1844), the organist of both Cathedrals 
and of Trinity College, had a tenor ranging 
to the high D. The four brothers formed 
an admirable vocal quartet, and wore the first 
to make known the German partsongs then 
rarely hoard either in England or Ireland. 
(5) Joseph, the youngest (6. Aug. 20, 1815 ; 
d. Aug. 23, 1898), was a chorister of St. 
Patrick’s at the early age of 8, and after- 
wards a member of all the choirs, where his 
fine delivery of recitative was always a striking 
feature. He also played in the orchestra of the 
Dublin Philharmonic. But it is as a conductor 
that his reputation is best established. In 
1834 he founded the Antient Concert Society 
(see Dublin) of which ho was conductor for 
t wenty-nine years, and which ceased to exist soon 
after his i-esignation. It began its meetings m 
his own house, then took a large room, now the 
Royal Irish Academy, and in 1843 had made 
such progress that it purchased and remodelled 
the building since known as the Antient Con- 
cert Rooms. Amongst the last things written 
by Mendelssohn was the instrumentation of 
his ‘ Hear my Prayer ’ (originally composed 
for voices and organ only), expressly for 
Robinson to produce at the ‘ Antients.’ It did 
not reach him till after the composer’s death. 
(See Mendelssohn, VoL III. p. 407, n. 1.) 
In 1837 he became conductor of the Umver- 
sity Choral Society, founded by the students. 
At one of its concerts the music of ‘ Antigone ’ 
was given for the first time out of Germany. 
He continued to conduct the Society for ten 
years. In 1849 he married Miss Fanny Arthur 
(see below). In 1852, at the opening of the 
Cork Exhibition, Robinson conducted the 
music, which was on a large scale, and in- 
cluded a new cantata by Robert Stewart. In 
1853 an International Exhibition was opened 
in Dublin; there he assembled 1000 per- 
formers, the largest band and chorus yet 
brought together in Ireland. 

In 1866 efforts were made to revive the 

1 A ‘ Miu Bobiiwon, •pixiLred Drury Lmm. Jaa. S. 1739. 
M Ariel In * Tbe Trmpest.’ ft la poaaiMe that thla was Uargaret 
Babtnaoit 


Irish Academy of Music, founded in 1848, but 
languishing for want of funds and pupils. (See 
Dublin, subsection Royal Ieish Academy.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson joined as professors, 
and nearly all the Irish artists, both vocal 
and instrumental, who appeared during their 
time, owed both training and success to their 
teaching ; and when, after twenty years. 
Robinson resigned, the institution was one 
of importance and stability. In 1869, for the 
Handel Centenary, he gave the ‘ Messiah,’ 
with Jenny Lind and Bolletti among the 
principals. The not receipts amounted to 
£900, an unprecedented sum in Dublin. In 
1865 the large Exhibition Palace was opened 
by the Prince of Wales, and Robinson con- 
ducted the performance with a band and chorus 
of 700. 

After the oessation of the * Antients,’ there 
was no Society to attempt systematically the 
worthy production of great works. To remedy 
this a chorus was trained by Robinson, and 
established in 1876 as the Dublin Musical 
Socnety. The last concert conducted by 
Robinson was on Deo. 6, 1888, previous to 
which the membern presented him with an 
address and a purse of 100 sovereigns. The 
purse was returned ® by him with warm 
expressions of gratitude, but with the char- 
acteristic words ; 

* While I think a professional man shouhi expect 
his fair remuneration, yet his duct object may be 
something higher aim nublci — tlie advancement of 
art in his native city.’ 

The Society was revived in 1889, under the 
conductorship of Dr. Joseph Smith, but col- 
lapsed after some years. Robinson wrote a 
variety of songs, concerted pieces and anthems, 
besides arranging a number of standard songs 
and Irish melodies. In 1881 he married for 
the second time. 

In 1849 a young pianist. Miss Fanny 
Arthur (6. Sept. 1831 ; d. Oct. 31, 1879), ar- 
rived in Dublin from Southampton, and made 
her first successful appearance thoro— -Fob. 19, 
1849. She had studied under Storndale 
Bennett and Thalberg. Robinson and she 
were married July 17 following, and she con- 
tinued for thirty years to bo an extraordinary 
favourite. Her first appearance in London 
was at the Musical Union, Juno 26, 1855, 
when she played Beethoven ’c sonata in F 
(op. 24) with Ernst, and received the praises 
of Meyerbeer ; also at the Now Philharmonic 
in 1856, where she played Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in D. 

Mrs. Robinson passed a very active musical 
life, though it was often interrupted by nervous 
illness. In teaching she had a peculiar power 
of infusing her own ideas into others. Slio 
played from time tc time at concerts of a high 
class, and herself gave a very successful concert 

^ la Apr. 169S Bobtnaon wtm graatad a Civil List I*diuloB. 
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in Paris, at the Salle Erard (Feb. 4, 1864). 
Her pianoforte compositions are numerous and 
graceful. Her sacred cantata, ‘ God is Love,* 
was repeatedly performed throughout the 
kingdom. She met a sudden and tragic end, 
which caused profound regret. 

L. M*c. L. D. ; addns. Brit. Mua. Biog., 
Mm. T. Sept. 1898, p. 609, and w. h. g. p. 
(See also an article by Sir C. V. Stan- 
ford in Gornhill Magaziney June 1899, 
and Studies and Memories.) 

ROBINSON, John (6. 1682 ; d. Apr. 30, 
1762), was a chorister of the Chapel Royal 
under Dr. Blow. He became organist of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, in 1710, and St. Magnus, 
London Bridge, in 1713. Hawkins, in his 
HisUmfy describes him as ‘ a very florid and 
elegant performer on the organ, inasmuch that 
crowds resorted to hear him ’ ; and elsewhere 
says : 

‘In parish churches the voluntary between the 
Psalms and the first Lesson was anciently a slow, 
solemn movement, tcndnitf to compose the minds 
and (‘.\cite sentiments ol jdety and devotion, Mr. 
llobinson Introdiu'ed a difFereiit pr.ictlee, calculated 
to display the agility of I us lingers in allegro move- 
ments on the cornet, trumpet, sesquialtera, and otlier 
noisy stops, degrading the instrument, and instead of 
the lull and noble harmony with which it was designed 
to gratify the ear, tickling it witli mere airs in two 
parts, in fact solos tor a flute and a bass.’ 

On 8ept. 30, 1727, Robinson was appointed to 
succeed Dr. Croft as organist of Westminster 
Abbey. He had an extensive practice as a 
teacher of the harpsichord, and will be long 
remomtiered by his double chant in He 
was buried. May 13, 1762, in the north aisle 
of VVestininsler Abbey. He married, Sept. 6, 
1716, Ann, youngest daughter of William 
Turner, Mus.D. Site was a singer, and ap- 
peared at the King’s Theatre in 1720 in 
Donienioo Scarlatti’s opera ‘ Narciso,’ being 
described as ‘ Mrs. Turner- Robinson ’ to 
distinguish her from Anastasia Robinson, who 
sang in the same opera. She died Jan. 6, and 
was buried Jan. 8, 1741, in the west cloister of 
W estminster Abbey. Robinson had a daughter, 
who was a contralto singer and the original 
representative of Daniel in Handers oratorio 
‘ Belshazzar,’ 1746 ; she also sang in others of 
his oratorios. w, H. h. 

ROBINSON, Thomas, was author of a 
curious work published at London in folio in 
1603, bearing the following title — The Schoole 
of MusieJee : wherein is taught the perfect method 
of the true fingering of the Lutey PandorUy 
Orpharion and Viol de Qamha. In 1609 he 
published ‘ New Citharen Lessons.* 

W, H. H, 

ROBLEDO, Melohor {d. Saragossa, 1687), 
Spanish church - musician, who, after some 
years spent in Rome, returned to Spain (1569) 
and became choirmaster of the old cathedral 
{la Seo) in Saragossa. His reputation was such 
that the chapters of both cathedrals (the Seo 


and the Pilar) decided, with unusual artistic 
insight, that the only church-music to be sung 
should be drawn from the works of Morales, 
Victoria, Palestrina and Robledo — a practice 
which, unfortunately, is no longer followed. 
Eslava printed 4 motets. Other works in MS. 
are found in the Sistine Chapel (Mass, 6 v., 
and motet, 5v.); Bologna (Lamentations, 
4 V.) ; Valencia, Patriarca, Mass, 6 v, ; Sara- 
gossa. J. B. T. 

ROBSON, Joseph {d. 1876), organ-builder. 
See Apollonicon ; Flight. 

ROCHE, Edmond {b. Calais, Feb. 20, 1828 ; 
d. Paris, Dec. 16, 1861), began life as a violin- 
player, first as Haboneck’s pupil at the Con- 
servatoire, but quickly relinquished music for 
literature. Roche undertook the translation 
of the libretto of ‘ TannhAuser * for its repre- 
sentation at the Opera, Mar. 13, 1861, and in a 
preface to his Poesies posthumes (Paris, L6vy, 
1863) Sardou has described the terrible per- 
sistence with which Wagner kept his trans- 
lator to his task. (See Pougin’s supplement 
to F^tis.) In Jullien’s Richard Wagner y 1887, 
the facts of the case were made public ; it 
seems that Roche, not knowing German, had 
recourse to the services of a friend named 
Lmdau, and the translation, when sent to the 
director of the Op6ra, was rejected, as it was 
in blank verse ; the necessary alteration into 
rhyme was made by Roche, Nuitter and 
Wagner in collaboration. On this Lindau 
brought an action against Wagner, to enforce 
the mention of his name as one of the trans- 
lators ; the case was heard on Mar. 6, 1861, 
a week before the first representation of the 
opera, and it was decided that no name but 
that of Wagner should appear in the books. 
So that Roche had not even the satisfaction of 
seeing his name in print in connexion with the 
work, for even Lajarte {Bibl. Mus. de VOpiray 
ii. 230) gives Nuitter as the author of the 
French words. Besides the poems contained 
in the volume cited, Roche contributed critical 
articles to several small periodicals. M. 

ROCHLITZ, Johann Friedrich (6. Leipzig, 
Feb. 12, 1769 ; d. Dec. 16, 1842), critic, and 
founder of the Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung. 

His fine voice procured his admission at 
13 to the Thomasschule, under the cantor- 
ship of Doles, where he spent six years and 
a half. He began to study theology in the 
University, but want of means compelled him 
to leave and take a tutorship, which he supple- 
mented by writing. For the titles of his non- 
musical works see Riemann. He also attempted 
composition, and produced a Mass, a Te Deum, 
some partsongs for male voices, a setting of 
Ps. xxiii., and a cantata, ‘ Die Vollendung dec 
Erlosers.’ In 1798 he founded the Allgemeine 
musikcUische Zeitung (Breitkopf & Hhrtel), and 
edited it till 1818, during which period his 
articles largely contributed to the improved 
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general appreciation in North Germany of the 
works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. The 
best of them were afterwards republished by 
himself under the title of Fur Freunde der 
Tonkunstp in four vols. (1824-32, reprinted later 
by Ddrffel, third edition, 1868). It contains, 
amongst other matter, an interesting account 
of a visit to Beethoven at Vienna in 1822. 
Another important work was a collection in 
throe vols. (Schott, 1838-40) of vocal music, 
from Dufay to Haydn, entitled * Sammlung 
vorzuglichor Gesaiigstucke vom Ursprung 
gesetzmdssiger Harmonie bis aiif die neue 
Zeit.’ ^ The first two volumes of the A.M.Z. 
contain a series of anecdotes on Mozart, whose 
acquaintance he made during Mozart’s visit 
to Leipzig ; but Jahn, in the preface to his 
Mozarty has completely destroyed the value of 
these as truthful records. Rochlitz was a good 
connoisseur of paintings and engravings. In 
1830 he was one of the committee appointed by 
the Council of Leipzig to draw up a new hymn- 
book, and some of the hymns are from his own 
pen. He also wrote the librettos for Schicht’s 
‘ £nde des Gerechten,’ Spohr’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment ’ and ‘ Calvary,’ and for Bierey’s opera 
‘ Das Blumenmadchen.’ He was a Hof rath 
of Saxony. f. o. 

ROCK, Michael (d. Mar. 1809), was ap- 
pointed organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
June 4, 1802, in succession to William Rock, 
junr., who had filled the office from May 24, 
1774. He composed some popular glees — 
‘ Let the sparkling wine go round * (which 
gained a prize at the Catch Club in 1794), 
* Beneath a churchyard yew,* etc. w. h. h. 

ROCKSTRO (originally Raokstraw), 
William Smith (6. North Cheam, Surrey,* 
Jan. 5, 1823 ; d, London, July 2, 1890), was 
distinguished as a student of modal music 
and an important contributor to this Dictionary. 
The form of his surname by which he was 
known was an older style resumed after 1846. 

He was successively pupil of John Purkis, 
the blind organist, of Stemdale Bennett, and at 
the Leipzig Conservatorium, where he studied 
from 1846-46. He enjoyed the .special friend- 
ship and tuition of Mendelssohn, and was with 
Hauptmann for theory and with Plaidy for 
pianoforte. For some years after his return to 
England he was active as a teacher and per- 
former in London, being regular accompanist 
at the ‘ Wednesday concerts,* where Braham 
and other eminent singers were to be heard. 
At this period he wrote his most popular and 
beautiful song, * Queen and huntress ’ ; and 
his pianoforte editions of classical and other 
operas led the way in popularising that class 
A music in an available form for the use of 
those who could not read full scores ; and in 
his indications of the orchestral instruments 

1 Tbe oonplete contenta of this oollectlon was given In prevlons 
editions of this Dlctlonsjry. 

« Baptised at Horden Chnroh. 


above the music-staves he did much to point 
the way towards a general appreciation of 
orchestral colour. In the early sixties ho left 
London for Torquay on account of his mother’s 
health and his own, and on her death in 1876 
he became a Homan Catholic. 

He had been organist and honorary precentor 
at All Saints’ Church, Babbacombe, from 1867, 
and won a high position as a teacher. He 
published, with T. F. Ravenshaw, a ‘ Festival 
Psalter, adapted to the Gregorian Tones,’ in 
1863, and ‘ Accompanying Harmonies to the 
Ferial Psalter ’ in 1869. The.se were the first- 
fruits of his assiduous study of ancient music, 
on which he became the first authority of his 
time in England. A couple of textbooks on 
harmony (1881) and counterpoint (1882) had 
a great success, and in the latter part of the 
first edition of this Dictionary he wrote a largo 
number of articles on musical archaeology 
generally. Later research has superseded his, 
but at the time ho wrote, his contributions to 
such subjects as the music of the period which 
closed in 1600 were important. He was too 
ardent a partisan to bo an ideal historian, but 
his History of Music for Young Students (1879) 
and his larger work, A General History of Music 
(1886), contain much that is of permanent 
value. His Life of Handel (1883) and Mendds- 
sohn (1884) are fine examples of eulogistic 
biography, though they are hardly to bo 
recommended as embodying a calmly critical 
estimate of either composer. In his larger 
History he showed that he was, nevertheless, 
not above owning himself in the wrong, and 
his recantation of certain excessive opinions 
expressed by him in the Dictionary against 
Wagner’s later works was due to true moral 
courage. He conducted a concert of sacred 
music of the 16th and 17th centuries at the 
Inventions Exhibition of 1885, and in 1891 
gave up Torquay for London, giving lectures 
at the R.A.M. and R.C.M., and holding a class 
for counterpoint and plain -song at the latter 
institution. As a singing-master and teachoi 
of the pianoforte his method of imparting 
instruction was remarkably successful. As a 
composer, he never quite freed himself from 
the powerful influences engendered by his 
studios : the lovely madrigal, ‘ O too cruel fair,’ 
was judged unworthy of a prize by the Madrigal 
Society on the ground that it was modelled 
too closely on PaloHrrina ; and his oratorio, 
‘ The Good Shepherd,* produced at the 
Gloucester Festival of 1886 under his own 
direction, was found to bear too many traces 
of Mendelssohnian influence to deserve success. 
In 1891 he collaborated with Canon Scott 
Holland in writing the life of his old friend, 
Jenny Lind - Goldschmidt ; an abbreviated 
edition came out in 1893, and with Otto 
Goldschmidt he wrote a still shorter book, 
Jenny Lind, her Vocal Art and Culture /partly 
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reprinted from the biography ) . For many years 
his health had been bad, and he had many 
adverse circumstances to contend with. He 
fought bravely for all that he held best in art, 
and boundless enthusiasm carried him through. 
{D.N.B. etc.) M. ; rev. c. 

RODA, Cbcilio db (b. Albuhol, Granada, 
Oct. 24, 1866; d. Madrid, Nov. 27, 1912), 
Spanish musical historian, author of valuable 
papers on the songs, dances and instruments of 
the time of ‘ Don Quixote ’ — llustracionea del 
Quijote : Los instrumenios musicales y los 
danzas (Madrid, Atcneo, 1906) ; on Spanish 
secular music in the time of Charles V., 1516-66 
{Rev, Mus. de Bilbao^ 1912, Nos. 6-11); and 
on Spanish instruments in the 13th century 
{Report of 4th Congress of Int, Mus. Society; 
London, 1912, pp. 62, 332). He also described a 
sketch-book of Beethoven (opp. 130, 132 and 
133) which had come into his possession, and 
did much to make the last quartets and PF. 
sonatas better known in Madrid. J. b. t. 

RODE, Jacques Piebke Joseph (6. Bor- 
deaux, Feb. 16, 1774 ; d. there, Nov. 26, 1830), 
a great violinist. When 8 years of age he 
came under the tuition of Fauvel ain6, a well- 
known violinist of his native town, and studied 
under him for six years. In 1788 ho was sent 
to Paris. Here Punto (or Stich), the famous 
horn-player, heard him, and, being stnick with 
the boy’s exceptional talent, gave him an 
introduction to Viotti, with whom he studied 
for two years. In 1790 he made his first 
public appearance, when he plaj’od Viotti’s 
13th concerto at the Theatre de Monsieur with 
oornplcto success. Although then but 16 years 
of age, ho was appointed loader of the second 
violins in the excellent band of the Theatre 
Feydeau. In this position, appearing at the 
same time frequently as soloist, he remained 
till 1704, and then started for his first tour 
to Holland and the north of Germany. His 
success, especially at Berlin and Hamburg, 
was great. From the latter place he sailed for 
his native town, but the vessel was compelled 
by adverse winds to make for the English 
coast. So Rode came to London ; but he 
only once appeared in public, at a concert for 
a charitable purpose, and left England again 
for Holland and Germany. Finally he returned 
to France and obtained a professorship of the 
violin at the newly established Conservatoire 
at Paris. He was solo violin at the Opera 
until Nov. 1799. In 1799 ho went to Spain, 
and at Madrid met Boccherini, who is said 
to have written the orchestration for Rode’s 
earlier concertos, especially for that in B minor. 
On his return to Paris in 1800 he was appointed 
jolo violinist to the First Consul, and it was 
at that period that he achieved his greatest 
Aiocess in the French capital. In 1803 he 
want with Boieldieu to St. Petersburg. Spohr 
heard him on his jmssago through Brunswick, 


and was so impressed that for a considerable 
time he made it his one aim to imitate his 
style and manner as closely as possible. Ar- 
rived at the Russian capital. Rode met with a 
most enthusiastic reception, and was at once 
attached to the private music of the Emperor 
with a salary of 6000 roubles (about £760). 
But the fatigues of life in Russia were so 
excessive that from this period a decline of his 
powers appears to have set in. On his return 
to Paris in 1808 his reception was less enthusi- 
astic than in former times, and even his 
warmest friends and admirers could not but 
feel that he had lost considerably in certainty 
and vigour. From 1811 wo find him again 
travelling in Germany. Spohr, who heard him 
in 1813 at Vienna, tolls in his SelLstbiographie 
(i. 178) of the disappointment he felt at Rode’s 
playing, which ho now found mannered, and 
deficient in execution and style. 

In Vienna Rode came into contact with 
Beethoven, who finished the great sonata in 
G, op. 96, expressly for him. It was played by 
Rode and the Archduke Rudolph, Beethoven’s 
pupil, at a private concert, but, as far as the 
violin part was concerned, not much to the 
composer’s satisfaction. Soon afterwards, at 
any rate, Beethoven requested the Archduke to 
send the violin part to Rode that he might play 
it over before a second performance, and he 
adds : * He wiU not take it amiss ; certainly 
not ! would to God there were reason to bog 
his pardon for doing so.’ ^ F^tis’s statement 
that Beethoven wrote a Romance for Rode 
probably rests on a confusion of the G major 
sonata with the Romanza in the same key. 

In 1814 Rode went to Berlin, married, and 
remained for some time. He then retired to 
his native place. At a later date he made an 
ill-advised attempt to resume a public career. 
But his appearance at Paris proved a com- 
plete failure, and Mendelssohn, writing from 
thence in Apr. 1826, says that he was fixed in 
his resolution never again to take a fiddle in 
hand.* This failure he took so much to heart 
that his health began to give way, and he died 
at Bordeaux, Nov. 26, 1830. 

Rode was no mere virtuoso, but a true 
artist. His truly musical nature shows itself 
equally in his compositions. His concertos 
have a noble dignified character and consider- 
able charm of melody, while, it need hardly be 
added, they are thoroughly suited to the nature 
of the violin, even though they hardly show 
high creative power. 

He published ten concertos (three more were 
issued after his death) ; five sets of quartets ; 
seven sets of variations ; three books of duos 
for two violins, and the well-known twenty- 
four caprices. 

Of his concertos, the 7th in A minor is still 

1 Thayar, Lift vt BeeOmvtn, Ul. p. 223. 

* DU FamUu MtndeUtohn, I. p. 149. 
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in the repertory of some eminent violinists. 
The variations in G major — tlie same which 
the famous singer Catalani and other celebrated 
vocalists after her made their cheval de bataille 
— are occasionally heard. But above all, his 
‘ 24 caprices or etudes ’ will always, along with 
Kreutzer’s famous forty caprices, hold their 
place as indispensable for a sound study of the 
violin. P. D. 

RODIO, Rocoo {b. Calabria, c. 1530), wrote 
a book on counterpoint which appeared in 
three editions (1500, 1009, 1626); a book of 
masses (1680), including one in 6 parts, which 
could be sung also in 4 or even 3 parts by the 
omission of quintus and treble ; also 2 books 
of madrigals a 4 v. (2nd book in 1687) {Q.-L . ; 
Riemann), 

RODOLPHE (Rudolph), Jean Joseph 
(6. Strassburg, Oct. 14, 1730 ; d. Paris, Aug. 18, 
1812), studied the horn and viohn under his 
father, and went to Paris in 1746, whore he 
became Leclair’s pupil on the violin. After 
several provincial engagements he entered the 
ohapol of the Duke of Parma in 1764, cultivat- 
ing chiefly the horn. He studied composition 
under Traetta, continuing under Jommelli, when 
he joined the Stuttgai t court chapel m 1761. 
In 1767 ho entered the private music of Prince 
Conti in Paris, where in 1669 he became solo 
horn at the Op6ra and member of the Royal 
Chapel in 1770. In the latter year he ap- 
peared also in London; in 1784 he became 
teacher of harmony at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where under the reconstruction in 1799 he 
became professor ‘ des solfeges ’ (elements 
of music), and resigned in 1802. Mozart and 
Gr6try speak of him with great respect. Ho 
composed several operas, ballets, horn con- 
certos and pieces, violin duets, etc., and two 
instruction books {Solfeges and Theorie d'accom- 
pagnement), which wore widely used {Riemann ; 
Q.-L., FHis). 

RODRIGUEZ DE HITA, Antonio {d Mad- 
rid, Feb. 21, 1787), Spanish composer. Ho is 
first heard of in 1757 as choirmaster at Palencia 
in Old Castille, publishing in a pamphlet of 
36 pages ^ as sound advice to his pupils as any 
teacher could give. He was probably re- 
warded with the post of musical director of the 
Convent of the Incarnation at Madrid ; the 
date of his appointment is sometimes given as 
1754 or 1756, though on the title-pages of his 
pamphlet he describes himself as being still 
maestro de capilla at Palencia in 1767, His 
Hymns for 4 and 8 v. (Bibl. Nac. Madrid), prob- 
ably belonging to this period, are notable for 
their elegance and nobility of style. Ten years 
later he made the acquaintance of the Spanish 
dramatist Don Ram6n de la Cruz (1731-96), 
and the two produced a series of remarkable 
works in the style of the national lyric 

1 An abstract be found in Mitjana, Enel. d» la mutiqtu : 
Espagm, p. ‘J118. 


theatre of Spain, which had suffered under 
the popularity and efficiency of Italian 
opera. 

‘ Briseida * was produced on July 10, 1768, 
at the Teatro del Principe, Madrid. It was an 
attempt to write an Italian opera with Spanish 
words and Spanish music ; it was also one of 
the first public performances in Spain which 
were given at night. (The overture, some 
arias and a concerted number wore performed 
under Pedrell in 1896, for the centenary of 
Ramon de la Cruz.) ‘ Briseida ’ was followed 
in the autumn of 1768 by ‘ Las segadoras de 
Vallecas,’ a comic opera on popular lines, in 
which Spanish rustics were freely introduced ; 
and tins showed the way to the composer’s 
masterpiece, ‘ Las labradoras do Murcia ’ 
(1769), revived by Pedrell in 1896. The plot 
is a comedy of Spanish country life and 
manners. An extremely effective moment de- 
pends uxjon the old belief that silkworms must 
on no account be allowed to hear the thunder ; 
and hero they are prevented from doing so (as 
is often actually the case) by a number of 
people singing and playing upon native instru- 
ments. The score is notable for its independ- 
ent viola-parts, unusual in operatic music of 
that date, and particularly so in Spain. The 
music of Rodriguez de Hita (preseived in the 
Bibl. del Ayuntamiento, Madrid) is remarkable 
for its thoroughness as well as its real imagina- 
tive and dramatic talent. j. b. t. 

RODWELL, George Herbert Bonaparte 
(6. Nov. 15, 1800 ; d. Upper Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, Jan. 22, 1862), brother of J. T. G. 
Rodwell, part proprietor and manager of the 
Adelplu Theatre, London, and author of several 
dramatic pieces, was for many years music 
director of the Adelphi. On the death of his 
brother, in Mar. 1825, he succeeded to his share 
in the theatre. He was a pupil of Vincent 
Novello and Henry Bishop, and became in 
1828 professor of harmony and composition at 
the R.A.M. He was the composer of very many 
operettas and other dramatic pieces, of which 
the following are the princ'ipal : 

• Tb« Plying Datrhroan ’ (Adelpbi, 18‘2(>) ; • The Cornish Miners ’ 
(English Opera-Jloufle, ]Na7); ‘ The Bottle Imp ’ and 'The Maaon 
of Buda ’ (partly adapted from Auber's ‘ I.e Mai;-on,’ 1828) ; ‘ The 
rtprinK i.ock,’ ' The Earthquake ' and ' The Devil’s Elixir ’ (1820) ; 
* The Black Vulture * ( I Pin) ; * My ( )wn Ijovcr ’ and ‘ The Evil Fve ’ 
(18.32); ’The Cord of the Isles ' (1 834) ; ’ Paul (Jlifloid ’ (with Ble- 
witt), (JSI.'i) , 'The Spirit of the Bell’ (I.yceiini, IS.*?!)) , 'The 
Sexton of Cologne' (1836); ’Jack Sheppard’ (1839). and ‘The 
Seven Misters of Munich ’ (1847) 

In 1836 he was director of the music at Co vent 
Garden, where ho brought out many adapta- 
tions of operas, etc., ‘ anticipating the repertory 
of Drury Lane ’ ID.N.B.). Ho was author of 
several farces and other dramatic pieces, 
amongst which were Teddy the Tiler (written 
in 1830 for Tyrone Power, and eminently 
successful). The Chimney- Pieces The Pride uj 
Birth, The Stvdenl of Lyons and My Wife’s 
Out ; of thr<3e novels. Old London Bridge, 
Memoirs of an Umbrella and Wo'tmn'‘8 Love ; 
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Bind of The First Rudiments of Harmony^ 
1831. He composed also two collections of 
songs : ‘ Songs of the Sabbath Eve ’ and 
‘ Songs of the Birds ’ (1827). For many years 
he })ersistently advocated the establishment 
of a National Opera. He married the daughter 
of Liston, the comedian. He was buried at 
Brompton Cemetery. w. h. h. 

ROECKEL, (1) pRoiTESsoii Joseph Atjotist 
( 6. Nctimburg vorm Wald, Upper Palatinate, 
Aug. 28, 1783 ; d. Anhalt-Cothen, Sept. 1870). 
He was originally intended for the church, 
but in 1803 entered the diplomatic service of 
the Elector of Bavaria as Private Secretary to 
the Bavarian Charge d’ Affaires at Salzburg. 
On the recall of the Salzburg Legation in 1804, 
he accepted an engagement to sing at the 
Thf'ator an-der-Wien, where. Mar. 29, 1806, 
he appeared as Florestan in the revival of 
‘ Fidclio.’ ^ In 1823 Roeckel was appointed 
professor of singing at the Imperial Opera ; in 
1828 he undertook the direction of the opera 
at Aix-la-Chapello, and in the following year 
made the bold experiment of producing Ger- 
man operas in Paris with a complete German 
company. Encouraged by the success of this 
venture, Roeckel remained in Paris until 1832, 
when ho brought liis company to London, 
and j>roduced ‘ Fidolio,’ ‘ Her Freischutz ’ and 
other masterpieces of the German school, at 
the King’s Theatre ; the principal artists 
l)eing Sohroder-Uevriont and Haitzingor, with 
Hummel (Roeckol’s brother-in-law) as con- 
ductor. In 1835 he retired from operatic life, 
and in 1853 finally returned to Germany, 
whore he died. 

(2) August (6. Graz, Dec. 1, 1814 ; d. Buda- 
pest, June 18, 1876), his eldest son, was 
music director at Bamberg, at Weimar (1838- 
1843), and lastly was music director at the 
Dresden Ojiera in 1843-49, and so a colleague of 
Richard Wagner ; being, like the latter, in- 
volved in the Revolution of 1848 (he had also 
witnessed the Paris Revolution of 1830), he 
abandoned music and devoted himself en- 
tirely to politics. He spent thirteen years in 
prison (1849-62), and on his release became 
editor of various newspajiers at Coburg 
Frankfort, Munich and Vienna successively. 
Ho published an account of his imprisonment 
{Sacksens Erhehungy etc.). Wagner’s letters 
to him were published in 1894, and translated 
into English by Miss K. C. Cellar shortly after- 
wards. From admiration of Wagner’s genius, 
Roeckel withdrew an opera of his own, * Fari- 
nelli,’ which had been accepted for performance 
at Dresden. See also Praeger’s Wagner as I 
knew him, p. 119 ff. 

(3) Edward (b. Treves, Nov. 20, 1816 ; 
d. Bath, Nov. 2, 1899), the 2nd son of Joseph 
Roeckel (1), received his musical education 

1 For Boeckel’s own account of his Interoourse with Beethoyea 
»*•> Thaver, rol. 11. p. 2M, and vol ill. p. 282. 


from his uncle, J. N. Hummel. He came to 
London in 1835, and gave his first concert in 
1836 at the King’s Theatre. He subsequently 
went on a concert tour in Germany, and per- 
formed ivith great success at the courts of 
Prussia, Saxony, Saxe- Weimar, Anhalt- Dessau, 
etc. In 1848 he settled in England, and 
resided at Bath, whore he succeeded Henry 
Field. He published a considerable quantity 
of pianoforte music. 

(4) Joseph Leopold (6. London, Apr. 11, 
1838 ; d. Vittel, Vosges, June 20, 1923), the 
youngest son, studied composition at Wurzburg 
under Eisenhofer, and orchestration under 
Gotze at WViraar. He also settled in England, 
and lived at Chfton ; he was well known as a 
teacher and a voluminous composer of songs. 
His cantatas ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ ‘ Ruth,’ ‘ Tlie 
Sea Maidens,’ ‘ Westward Ho,’ ‘ Mary Stuart,’ 
‘The Victorian Age’ (1887) and many others 
were received with much favour. The 
first of these was performed at the Crystal 
Palace in 1871, and a baritone scena with 
orchestra, ‘ Siddartha,’ was produced at the 
Bristol Festival of 1896. A song-cycle was 
brought forward at the same festival in 1902. 
In 1864 Uoec'kcl married Miss Jans Jackson 
(5. 1834 ; d. Clifton, Aug. 26, 1907), a succoasful 
pianist, who did much good work as a teacher 
at Chfton, and wrote pianoforte pieces, etc., 
under the name of Jules do Sivrai. w. b. s. 

ROLLIG, Johann Georg (6. Berg-Giess- 
hiibel, Saxony, 1710 ; d. Vienna, 1804), studied 
at Dresden, chiefly under Zelenka, becoming 
violoncellist in the court chapel at Zerbst, 
where he still was in 1701, as Konzertmeistor, 
and as famous teacher. He composed church 
music, cantatas, etc. {Q.~L . ; Riemann), 

ROLLIG, Karl Leopold, from 1764-73 
conductor of Ackermann’s theatrical company 
at Hamburg, was an improver of and virtuoso 
on the glass-harmonica, and inventor of the 
orphica and Xdnoiiihica (improved PF. and 
archi-PF). In 1797 he was appointed at the 
Imperial Library, Vienna. He composed con- 
certos and pieces for the above instruments; 
also interlude for orchestra, songs and theo- 
retical works, etc. {Q.-L . ; Riemann). 

RONTGEN, (1) Engelbert {b. Deventer, 
Holland, Sept. 30, 1829 ; d. Leipzig, Dec. 12, 
1897), entered the Conservatorium at Leipzig 
in 1848, as a pupil of David for violin and of 
Hauptmann for theory. Upon graduating at 
the Conservatorium, Rontgen was engaged as 
a first violin both in the Opera orchestra and 
in the famous Gewandhaus orchestra. In 
1869 he became professor of the violin at the 
Conservatorium ; second Konzertmeistor of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, and, on the death of his 
illustrious master, David, in 1873 he was made 
first Konzertmeistor in his place. Rfintgen 
was a fine violinist although he never adopted 
the career of a virtuoso, and his careful editing 
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of Beethoven’s quartets proves him to have 1 
been a scholarly musician. Ho married a 
daughter of Moritz Klengel, Konzertmeister at 
the Gewandhaus. 

Bibi..— A EnBLlon, Oehbrated Yiolinist$ ; BArnMAWir, Le Vtolon; 
Lakes, Famom VioUnisU ; Ktuel S^iYra, Impreation* that He- 
/naiiwci, 11. p, 2.'»2 K. Il.-A. 

RONTGEN, J ulius (6. Leipzig, May 10, 1855), 
composer, the child of Dutch parents. His 
father was Engelbert Rontgen, leader of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, Leipzig. In 1877 Ront- 
gen came to Amsterdam, where he lived tiU 
1924, working as a pianist, teacher, conductor 
and, since 1914, director of the Conservatoire. 

Rontgen is a very gifted and prolific com- 
poser, in the romantic stylo, and he has also 
made his mark through his arrangements and 
editions of old Dutch songs and dances. 
Amongst his compositions, his chamber works 
take the most important place. He has 
composed also several operas, songs, choral 
works and orchestral music, including a sym- 
phony, a pianoforte concerto, and a charming 
ballade based on a Norwegian folk-tune. He 
has published Brahrrus's Correspondence with 
Th. Engdmann (1918). His own interesting 
correspondence with his friend Edvard Gneg 
he has not yet made public. ». M®*. 

ROGEL, Josi; (6. Orihuela, Alicante, Dec. 
24, 1829; d. Cartagena, Eeb. 25, 1901), 8panish 
conductor and composer, began music under 
Cascales, and Gil, organist and conductor of the 
cathedral, and made great progress, till sent to 
Valencia by his father to study law. Under 
the guidance of Pascual Perez, a musician of 
ability, he learned composition and other 
branches of practical music. After complet- 
ing his legal course and taking his degree at 
Madrid, Rogel was able to indulge his taste, 
and acted as conductor and composer to several 
theatres. His earliest opera publicly performed 
was ‘ Loa a la Libertad ’ (Madrid, 1854). Be- 
tween this date and 1881 he wrote or colla- 
borated in 81 theatrical works (mainly Zar- 
zuelas)^ of which ‘El joven Telemaco ’ was the 
most popular. In some he collaborated with 
Barbiebi (q.v.). The titles of his pieces are 
of all characters, ranging from ‘ Revista de un 
muerto ’ and ‘ Un viage de mil demonios ’ to 
* El General Bumbum.’ o. ; addns. j. b. t. 

ROGER, Estienns, an Amsterdam music 
publisher who was in a very extensive way of 
business from 1696 to 1722. His work is of 
the highest class of music printing and engrav- 
ing, and is from copperplates. It is said that 
he was one of the first to introduce the practice 
of punching the notes on the copper as a sub- 
stitute for engraving. Walsh and Hare are 
stated to have taken this idea from him and to 
have used pewter, a cheaper and a more ductile 
metal. He translated the Traite de la com- 
position of de Nivors into Flemish (1697). 

Among other works Roger issued, ctrea 1720, 
a fine edition of Corelli’s four sets of sonatas, 


and also of the same composer’s concertos. 
Several collections of miscellaneous works are 
mentioned in Q.-L. 

Roger either died or gave up business about 
1725 (his last dated publication is 1722), 
leaving as his successor Michel Charles Le C6ne, 
who reissued many of his predecessor’s publica- 
tions. F. K. 

ROGER, Gustave Hippolite (6. La 
Chapclle-Saint-DoniB, Paris, Doc. 17, 1815; 
d. Pans, 8ept. 12, 1879), eminent French 
singer. Ho entered the Conservatoire in 1836, 
and after studying for a year under Martin 
carried off the first prizes both for singing and 
opera-comique. He obtained an immediate 
engagement, and made bis debut at the Opera- 
Comique, Fob. 16, 1838, as Georges in 

* L’Eclair.* To a charming voice and dis- 
tinguished appearance he added great intelli- 
gence and stage tact, qualities w'hich soon made 
him the favourite tenor of the Parisian w'orld, 
and one of the best comedians of the day. 
Ambroise Thomas composed for him ‘ Le Per- 
niqnier de la Regen co ’ and ‘ Mina,’ Halevy 
gave him capital parts in ‘ Les Mousquetaires 
de la Heine ’ and ‘ Le Guitarrero,’ and Auber 
secured him for ‘ I.e Domino noir,’ ‘ La Part 
du Diablo,’ ‘ La Sirene ’ and ‘ Haydee.’ Meyer- 
beer declared him to be the only French artist 
capable of creating the part of John of Leyden. 
In consequence, after ten years of uninterrupted 
success, Roger left the Opera-C’omiqiie for the 
Op^ra, where on Apr. 16, 1849, he created 
an immense sensation with Mme. Viardot, in 
‘ Le Prophet©.’ During the next ten years 
he was invaluable at the Opera, creating new 
parts in th© ‘ Enfant prodigiie,’ the ‘ Juif 
errant’ and many more. His best creation 
after John of Leyden, and his last part at the 
Opera, was Helios in David’s ‘ Herculanum ’ 
(Mar. 4, 1869). In the following autumn ho 
lost his right arm while shooting, by the 
bursting of a gun ; he reappeared with a false 
one, but with all his skill and bravery he could 
not conceal his misfortune, and found himself 
compelled to bid farewell to the Opera and 
to Paris. 

He went once more to Germany, which he 
had been in the habit of visiting since 1850, 
and where he was invariably successful, partly 
owing to his unusual command of the language. 
After this he sang in th© principal provincial 
theatres of Franco, and in 1862 reappeared at 
the Opera-Comique in his best parts, especially 
that of Georges Brown in ‘ La Dame blanch©,* 
but it was evident that the time for his retire- 
ment had arrived. He then took pupils for 
singing, and in 1868 accepted a professorship 
at the Conservatoire, which he held till his 
death. 

Roger was the author of the French transla- 
tion of Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ and of the words of 
several romances and German Lieder. His 
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book, Le Carnet d'un tenor (Paris, Ollendorff, 
1880), is a portion of his autobiography. It 
contains an account of his visits to England in 
1847 (June) and 1848 (June-Nov.), when he 
sang at the Royal Italian Opera, and made an 
artistic tour in the provinces with Mile. Jenny 
Lind and other artists. G. c. 

ROGER-DLCASSE, see Ducasse. 

ROGERS, Benjamin, Mus.I). { b . Windsor, 
1014 ; d . Juno 1098), son of Petcir Rogers, lay- 
clcrk of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was a 
chorister of St. George’s under Dr. Giles, and 
afterwards a lay-clerk there. He succeeded 
Jewett in 1639 as organist of Christ Church, 
Dublin, where ho continued until the rebellion 
in 1041, when he returned to Windsor and 
obtained a lay-clerk’s place there ; but on the 
breaking up of the choir in 1644 he taught 
music in Windsor and its neighbourhood, and 
obtained some compensation for the loss of 
his appointment. In 1653 he composed some 
airs in four parts for violins and organ, which 
wore presented to the Archduke I^i^opold, after- 
wards Emjxjror of Germany, and favourably 
received by him. In 1658 ho was admitted 
Mus.B. at Cambridge.^ In 1660 he composed 
a ‘ Hymnus Euoharisticus ’ in four parts, to 
words by Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo, which was 
performed at Guildhall when (Miarles 11. dined 
there on July 5.** About the same time he 
became organist of Eton College. On Oct. 21, 
1602, he was reappointed a lay-clerk at St. 
George’s, Windsor, his stipend being augmented 
by lialf the customary amount ; and he also 
received out of the organist’s salary £1 per 
month as deputy organist. On July 22, 1664, 
he Mas appointed Tnformator Choristarum and 
organist of Macdalen College, Oxford. On 
July 8, 1669, ho proceeded Mua.D. at Oxford. 
In Jan. 1685 he was removed from his place at 
Magilalen College on account of irregularities,* 
the College, however, assuring to him an 
annuity of £30 for life. He survived until 
June 1698, on the 2l8t of which month he was 
buried at 8t. Peter - le - Bailey. His wddow, 
whom the Colk'go had pensioned with two- 
thirds of his annuity, survived him only seven 
months, and was laid by his side Jan. 6, 1699. 

Rogers composed much church music ; four 
services are pointed in the collections of Boyce, 
Rimbault and Ouscley ; another, an Evening 
Verse Service in G, is at Ely in MS. Some 
anthems were printed in ‘ Cantica sacra,’ 1674, 
and by Boyce and Page ; and many others are 
in MS. in the books of various cathedrals and 
college chapels. Four glees are contained in 
Playford’s * Musical Companion,* 1673, and 
many instnimental compositions in ‘ Courtly 
Masquing Ayres,’ 1662. Some MS. organ com- 
positions are in the R.C.M., and J. S. Bumpus 

* Sep l^arlyle’B Oliver Oramtrell, v. 24.'l, 244 (People's edition) 

» The hymn was different from that, i>earin^ the same title, which 
Aoaers afterwards set for Magdalen College. Oaford 

a See West’s Oath. Org. p. 120. 


possessed a volume in the handwriting of Dr. 
Philip Hayes, containing the whole of Rogers’s 
compositions for the church. His ‘ Hymnus 
Eucharisticus ’ (the first stanza of which, 
beginning ‘ Te Deum Patrem colimus,’ daily 
sung in Magdalen College Hall by v’ay of grace 
after dinner, is printed in the Appendix to 
Hawkins’s History ) is sung annually on the 
top of Magdalen tower at five in the morning 
of May 1 in lieu of a Requiem vdiicli, before the 
Reformation, was performed in the same place 
for the soul of Henry VII. His service in D 
and some of his anthems, which are pleasing 
and melodious in character, are still sung in 
cathedrals. * w. n. h. 

ROGERS, John (6. London ; d . Aldorsgate, 
London, c. 1663), a famous luteniRt,M’aH attached 
to the household of Charles II. in 1661-63. Ho 
lived near Aldorsgate. w. H. H. 

ROGERS, Sir John Leman, Bart. (6. Apr. 
18, 1780 ; d . Doc. 10, 1847), succeeded his 
father in the baronetcy in 1797. Ho became 
a member of the Madiigal Society in 1819, 
and in 1820 was elected its permanent presi- 
dent (being the fiist so appointed), and held 
the office until 1841, wlieii he resigned on 
account of ill-health. Ho composed a cathe- 
dral service, chants, anthems, madrigals, glees 
and other vocal music. Ho was an ardent 
admirer of tho compositions of Tallis, and by 
his exertions an annual service was held for 
several years in Westminster Abbey, tho 
music being wholly that of Tallis, w. H. ii. 

ROGERS, Roland, Mus.I). { b . West Brom- 
wich, Staffordshire, Nov. 17, 1847), was ap- 
pointed organist of St. Peter’s Church, West 
Bromwich, in 1858. He studied under S. 
Grosvenor, and in 1862 obtained by competition 
tho post of organist at St. John’s, Wolver- 
hampton. In 1867 ho similarly obtained tho 
orgamstship of Ti^tU'inhall parish church, and 
in 1871 was appointed organist and choir- 
master of Bangor Cathedral, a post which he 
resigned at the end of 1891. Ho took tho 
Oxford degree of Mus.B. in 1870, and that of 
Mus.D. in 1875. Dr. Rogers’s published works 
are ‘ Prayer and Praise,' a cantata, a prize 
cantata, ‘ The Garden ’ (Llandudno, 1896), 
Evening Services in B|> ami D, anthems, part- 
songs, organ solos and songs ; a symphony in 
A, a psalm ‘ De Profundis,’ and several anthems 
and services are still in MS. w. b. s. 

ROGTER, Philip { b . Arras, 1562/3 (?); 
d . Madrid, Fob. 29, 1596), first hoard of as a 
choir-boy in Madrid (June 15, 1572) ; and a 
member of tho Chapel Royal again from 1586. 
He was appointed maestro do capilla in 1587, 
vice-master of the singers in 1590. In 1609 he 
was succeeded by Mateo Romero, his pupil. 
His printed works include : 

Bacranun Ifodnlatiomun qtias vnlfro motecta appellant. 4, 6, 
6 et 8 y. Lib. I. Naples, 1695. (Valladolid > 

MiHsie Rex Madrid IfiOS (Madrid, Bibl Nac. , Toledo 
Cathedral ; Milan, Cathedral , Toomal rubl. Library ) 
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This contains 5 masses by Rogier and one by 
his pupil, G. de Ghersem, In the Mass ‘ Philip- 
pus secundus Rex Hispaniae,’ these words are 
sung by tne tenor to the car to fermo through- 
out the work (cf. Morales). MSS. of Philip 
Rogier are preserved in the Escurial and at the 
new cathedral (El Pilar), Saragossa. J. b. t. 

ROGNONE-TAEGIO (Roonont), (1) Rio- 
CARDO, a 16th-century musician at Milan, com- 
posed Canzonettealla iiapolitana, a 3-4 v. (1586) ; 
passagi . . . nel dimiiiuire (for playing divi- 
sions) (1692) ; pa vane et balli, etc. (4-5 parts, 
1603). His sons wore (2) Giovanni Domenico, 
organist and Ducal maestro di cnppella at Milan, 
c. 1020 ; composed organ canzonas (1605), 2 
books of madrigals (1605, 1619), a Requiem 
Mass (1624). (3) Francesca, an early 17th- 

contury maestro di cappella of St. Ambrogio, 
Milan ; composed masses, motets, madrigals, 
fauxbourdons, correnti e gagliarde, aggiunta 
dello scolare di violino, selva di varij passagi, 
etc. (embellishments in singing and playing), 
(between 1610-24) {Q.-L.; Miernavn), 

ROGUES’ MAHCJH, THE, originally a mili- 
taiy quickstep, which from some cause has 
become appropriate to use when offenders were 
drummed out of the army. When, from theft, 
or other crime, it was decided to expel a man 
from the regiment, the buttons bearing the 
regimental number, and other special decora- 
tions, wore cut from his coat, and he was then 
marched, to the music of drums and fifes play- 
ing ‘ The Rogues’ March,’ to the barrack gates, 
and kicked or thrust out into the street. 

The writer, though ho has made diligent 
search, cannot find traces of the tune before 
this middle of the IStli ccmtury, although there 
can be but httle doubt that the air, with its 
association, had boon in use long before that 
time. About 1790, and later, a certain more 
vocal sotting of tlie air was used for many 
popular humorous songs. ‘ Robinson Crusoe,* 

‘ Abraham Newland ’ and the better-known 
* Tight little Island,’ are among these. The 
latter song, as ‘ The Island,* was written by 
Thomas Dibdin about 1797,^ and sung by a 
singer named Davies at Sadler’s Wells in that 
year. 

The original * Rogues’ March ’ stands thus — 





1 Dlbdln’n Utmatn, 


It is found in many ISth-oentury collections d 
fffe and flute music ; the above copy is from 
‘The Compleat Tutor for the Fife,’ London, 
printed for and sold by Thompson & Son, 8vo, 
circa 1759-60. f. k. 

ROHR FLUTE (RohrflOte), see Flute- 
work. 

ROI DE LAHORE, LE, opera in 6 acts, text 
by Louis Gallet ; music by Jules Massenet. 
Produced Opera, Pans, Apr. 27, 1877 ; Co vent 
Garden, Juno 28, 1879. 

ROI DES VIOLONS— ‘ king of the vioUns * 
— title of great interest as illustrating the 
struggle between art and authority. On Sept. 
14, 1321, the meMestnera or fiddlers of France 
formed themselves into a regular corporation, 
with a code of laws in eleven sections, which 
was presented to the Prevdt of Paris, and by 
him registered at the Chatelet. The Confra- 
ternity, founded by thirty-seven jongleurs and 
jongleressest whose names have been preserved, 
prospered so far as in 1330 to purchase a site 
and erect on it a hospital for poor musicians. 
The building was begun in 1331, flmshed in 
1335, and dedicated to St. Julien and St. 
Genes t. The superior of this ‘ Confr^rio of St. 
Jnlieri des m6netriers ’ was styled ‘ king,’ and 
the following were ‘ Rois des menetriers ’ in the 
14th century : Robert Caveron, 1338 ; Copin 
du Brequin, 1349 ; Jean Caumez, 1387 ; and 
Jehan Porte vm, 1392. 

In 1407 the musicians, vocal and instru- 
mental, separated tliomseives from the mounte- 
banks and tumblers who had been associated 
with them by the statutes of 1321. The new 
constitution received the sanction of Charles 
VI., Apr. 24, 1407, and it was enacted that no 
musician might teach or exercise his profession 
without having passed an examination, and 
been declared mffisant by the ‘ Roi des mene- 
streb ’ or his deputies. Those statutes con- 
tinued in force down to the middle of the 17th 
century. History, however, tells but little 
about the new corporation. The only ‘ rois * 
whose names have boon preserved in the char- 
ters are — Johan Boissard, called Vordelet, 1420; 
Jehan Facien, the elder, and Claude de Bou- 
chardon, oboes in the band of Henri III., 1575; 
Claude Nyon, 1690; Claude Nyon, called 
Lafont, 1600; Fran9ois Rishommo, 1615; and 
Louis Constantin, ‘ roi ’ from 1624 to 1655. 
Constantin (d. Paris, 1657), was a distinguished 
artist, violinist to Louis XlII. and composer of 
pieces for strings in five and six parts, several of 
which are preserved in the valuable collection 
already named under Philidor. 

In 1514 the title was changed to ‘ roi des 
m^nestrels du royaume,’ All provincial musi- 
cians were compelled to acknowledge the 
authority of the corporation in Paris, and in the 
16th century branches were established iti the 
principal towns of France under the title of 
‘ Confr^rie de «St. Julien des menetriers.’ In 
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Oct. 1668 Louis XIV. confirmed Constantin’s 
successor, Guillaume Dumanoir I., in the post 
of ‘ Koi des violons, maitres & danser, et joueurs 
d’instrumoiits tant haut que has,’ ordaining at 
the same time that the ‘ Roi des violons ’ should 
have the sole privilege of conferring the master- 
ship of the art throughout the kingdom ; that 
no one should be admitted thereto without serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of four years, and paying 
sixty livros to the ‘ roi,’ and ten livres to the 
masters of the Confrerie ; the masters them- 
selves pa3ring an annual sum of thirty sous to 
the corporation, with a further commission to 
the ‘ roi ’ for each pupil. The masters alone 
were privileged to play in taverns and other 
public places, and in case this rule were in- 
fringed the ‘roi’ could send the offender to 
prison and destroy his instruments. This for- 
midable monopoly extended even to the king’s 
band, the famous ‘ twenty-four violons,’ who 
were admitted to office by the ‘ roi ’ alone on 
payment of his fee. (See Viuot-quatre 
Violons.; 

So jealously did Guillaume Dumanoir I. 
guard his rights that in 1662 he began an 
action against thirteen dancing-masters, who, 
with the view of throwing off the yoke of the 
corporation, had obtained from Louis XIV. 
permission to found an ‘ Academie de danse.* 
The struggle gave rise to various pamphlets,^ 
and Dumanoir was beaten at all points. He 
bequeathed a difficult task to his son Michel 
Guillaume Dumanoir II., who succeeded him as 
* roi ’ in 1668, and endeavoured to enforce his 
supremacy on the instrumentalists of the 
Op6ra, but, as might have been expeodct, 
was overmatched by Lully. After his diffi- 
culties with the director of the Opera, Duma- 
noir II., like his father, came into collision 
with the dancing-masters. In 1691 a royal 
proclamation was issued by which tho elective 
committee was abolished, and its place filled by 
hereditary officials, aided by four others ap- 
pointed by purchase. Against this decree the 
corporation and the thirteen members of the 
Academie de Danse protested, but the Treasury 
was in want of funds, and declined to refund 
the purchase money. Finding himself unequal 
to such assaults Dumanoir resigned in 1693, and 
died in Paris in 1097. He delegated his powers 
to the privileged committee of 1691, and thus 
threw on them tho onus of supporting the claims 
of the Coiifr6T ie over the clavecinists and organ- 
ists of tho kingdom ; a parliamentary decree of 
1695, however, sot free tho composers and pro- 
fessors of music from all dependence on the cor- 
poration of the meneiriers. This struggle was 
several times renewed. When Pierre Guignon 

1 Of tbave the principal are JStablUintmni d* VAetMmit roiwb 
w danc« r bIcI en la HlU de Parh. ai-ee tm dltroure aradhnigue 
pour prourer qw la datue, dant sa plu$ noble partie, n'a pat betoin 
dea inatruments de muaigve, et gu'elle eat en lout abaolument indi- 
pendante iu vialon (Pans. 1663, 4to), and Le JUariage de la mtulgue 
at de la dance [sic], rontenant la rdponee feic] au litre dea treiupriiendua 
meaddmiriena tnurhanta cet deux aria (Faria, 1664, 12mo). 

VOL. TV 


(6. 1702 ; d. 1774), a good violinist, and a 
member of the King’s chamber-music and of 
the Chapel Royal, attempted to reconstitute the 
Confrerie on a better footing, it became evident 
that the musicians as a body were determined to 
throw off the yoke of the association. Guignon 
was appointed * Roi des violons * by letters 
patent, Juno 15, 1741, was installed in 1742, 
and in 1747 endeavoured to enforce certain new 
enactments, but a parliamentary decree of May 
30, 1760, put an end to his pretended authority 
over clavecinists, organists and other serious 
musicians. The corporation was maintained, 
but its head was obliged to be content with the 
title of ‘ Roi et maitre des m^n^triers, joueurs 
d’instrumonts tant haut que has, et hautbois, et 
communaute des maitres k danser.’ Roi Gui- 
gnon still preserved the right of conferring on 
provincial musicians the title of ‘ lieutenants 
g6n6raux et particuliers’ to the ‘ roi des violons,’ 
but even this was abrogated by a decree of the 
Conseil d’fitat, Feb. 13, 1773. The last ‘roi 
des violons ’ at once resigned, and in the follow- 
ing month his office was abolished by an edict 
of the King dated from Versailles. o. o. 

Matorigue do a Mfneafrandte (VpntailleB, 1774, 
12mo) : Statutt et r/glementa dea mattrea de danae et joueurt 
d’tnalrumentt . . . regiatrta au Parlement le S2 AoUt J6o9 (Paris, 
1763) ; Iteeueil d'ddttt, arrets du Conseil du roi, lettrrs pafentet, . . . 
en favour dee mutietena du Rovaunte (Ballard, 1774, 8v(>> ; A 
Let Jnatrumenia A areM (i. and ii , Paritt, 1876, 1877, 4to>. 
B. BxiutasD, Reeherehet tur I’hiatoire de la Corporation dea 
MMirtera (Blbhathegue de VPeole det Chartet, v): R Tiioikam, 
Louis Oonaitantin. roi det tiolont (Pans, 1878) , La LACaBHCK, 
Guignon (V Reole frangMe de violon, ii (1023, pp. 40-76). 

ROI D’YS, LE, opera in 3 acts, text by 
^l^douard Blau ; music by Lalo, produced 
Op6ra-Comique, Paris, May 7, 1888 ; Covent 
Garden, July 17, 1901. 

ROI L’A DIT, LE, op6ra-comique in 3 acts ; 
text by Edm. Gondinet ; music by Delibes. 
Produced Op^ra-Comique, May 24, 1873; in 
English, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, by the 
R.C.M., Dec. 13, 1894. 

ROI MALGRlS LUI, LE, op6ra-comiquo in 
3 acts; text by Emile de Najac and Paul 
Burani ; music by Chabrier. Produced Op6ra- 
Comique, Paris, May IS, 1887, 

ROITZSCH, F. Ai'OUST (6. Gruna, near 
Gorlitz, Dec. 10, 1805 ; d. Leipzig, Feb. 4, 
1889), won a high reputation as a careful 
editor of old music, and more especially oi 
Bach’s instrumental compositions, in the valu- 
able cheap editions of the firm of Peters. 

M. 

ROKITANSKY, (1) Hans, Freiherr von 
(6. Vienna, Mar. 8, 1836 ; d. Laubegg, Nov. 
1909), eldest son of Carl Freiherr von Roki- 
tansky (1804-78), an eminent medical pro- 
fessor. He studied singing chiefly at Bologna 
and Milan, and first appeared in England at 
concerts in 1856. In 1862 he made his ddbut 
at Prague in * La Juive,’ and fulfilled a very 
successful engagement there of two years. In 
1863 he sang the same part at Vienna, in 1864 
obtained an engagement there, and was a 

2 S 
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member of the opera company for many years, 
retiring in 1892. His voice was a basso- 
profondo of groat compass and volume, very 
equal in all its range ; he had a commanding 
presence, and was an excellent actor. On 
June 17, 1865, he reappeared in London at 
Her Majesty’s as Marcel with very great suc- 
cess, and then sang there and at Drury Lane 
for four consecutive seasons, and was greatly 
esteemed. He returned for the seasons of 
1876 and 1877 in some of his old parts, and 
played for the first time the King in 
‘ Lohengrin,’ and Giorgio in ‘ I Puritani.* 
He retired from public life at the end of 
1894, and became a professor in the Vienna 
Conservatonum. 

(2) Victor (6. July 9, 1836 ; d. Vienna, 
July 17, 1896), a younger brother of the above, 
and a fashionable singing-master at Vienna. 
From 1871-80 he filled the post of professor of 
singing at the Conservatorium of Vienna ; he 
published Vber Sanger und Singen in 1894. 

A. C. 

ROLFE & CO., pianoforte-makers. William 
Rolfe was at 112 Cheapside in 1796 as a music- 
seller and publisher of minor musical works, 
also as maker of musical instruments. Before 
this date he was partner in a small music- 
publishing firm, Culliford, Rolfe, & Barrow, at 
the same address, about 1790. With Samuel 
Davis, Rolfe took out a patent for improve- 
ments in pianofortes on Jan. 31, 1797, and liis 
pianofortes had some degree of reputation. 
His business continued until 1806, when the 
firm was William Rolfe & Sons, and in 1813 
they had additional premises at 28 London 
Wall. Rolfe & Sons (or Co.) remained in 
Cheapside for many years. In 1850 the 
number had been changed to 61, and the 
London Wall premises to 31 and 32. They 
removed to 12 Great Marlborough Street 
(1869), and then (1878) to 11 Orchard Street. 
During the ’eighties their place of business 
was at 6 Lower Seymour Street, but after 
1890 no traces of them can be found. F. K, 

ROLL (Ger. Wirbel), the name given to a 
tremolo effect on the Drum {q.v.). 

ROLLA, (1) Ale.ssandro (6. Pavia, Apr. 22, 
1757 ; d. Milan, Sept. 15, 1841), violinist and 
composer. He first studied the pianoforte, but 
soon exchanged it for the viohn, which he 
learned under Renzi and Conti. Ho had also 
a great predilection for the viola, and wrote 
and performed in public concertos for that 
instrument. In 1782-1802 he was leader of 
the band at Parma, and it was there that 
Paganini (q.v.) was for some months his pupil. 
In 1802 he went to Milan as leader and con- 
ductor of the opera at La Scala, in which 
position he gained a great reputation. He 
became in 1805 a professor at the Conserva- 
torio of Milan. His compositions had con- 
siderable success in their time ; they consist 


of a large number of violin ducts, some 
serenades, trios, quartets and quintets for 
stringed instruments, and concertos for the 
violin and for the viola, as well as songs. 
(See g.-X.) 

His son and pupil, (2) Antonio (6. Parma, 
Apr. 18, 1798 ; d. Dresden, May 19, 1837), was 
loader of the Italian Opera band at Dresden 
from 1823-35. He published concertos and 
other solo pieces for the violin. p. d, 

HOLLAND, Romain (6. Clamecy, Nievre, 
Jan. 29, 1866), writer on music. He was a pupil 
at the ^cole Normalo Supericure (1886-89), 
an agrege in history, pupil at the Ecole fran- 
^aise at Rome (1889-91), charge de mission in 
Italy (1892-93). He was made ‘ docteur es 
lettrcs,’ Juno 19, 1895, and presented a musical 
thesis (the first to follow that of Jules Com- 
barieu) — LesOrigines du Ihedire lyriquemoderne : 
histoire de Vopera en Europe avant Lulli et 
Scarlatti. His Latin thesis was entitled : Cur 
ars picturce apud Halos xvi. sceculi deciderit ? 

Rolland became president of the musical 
section of the i^e.olo des H antes - Etudes 
Sociales (1901), and gave a course of lectures on 
the history of music at the iScolo Normalo 
Superieure ; and in 1903 at the Sorbonne.* 
He resigned this instructional work for reasons 
of health, and has lived in Switzerland since 
1913. 

Rolland wrote for the Revue de Paris^ 
Revue d'art dramaiique, and Revue musicaJe of 
J. Corabarieu, the /S’./.ilf., the Encychtpidie 
musicale of Lavignac ; and has publislu'd the 
following works ; Beethoven ( 1 903) ; Paris ala 
Musikstadt (1905); Haendel (1910); l)es Etudes 
aur Vopera au XV He ait'cle {Eucyclopedie 
Lavignac). He has collected a certain number 
of studies in jMusiciens d^aujourd'hui and 
Muaiciens dVaulrefoia (2 vols. 1908 ; 2nd cd. 
1925 ; Eng. transl. 1915), and in Voyage av 
pays du paaae (1919; 2nd ed. 1920). The 
novel, Jean-Christophe (1904-12), in which 
the hero is a musician, must bo included 
among the musical worlcs of Rolland. 

As a dramatist Rolland has prodiK'cd or 
published between 1897 and 1925 a certain 
number of works collected together under 
the title Theatre de la Rholution and Theatre 
de Vdme. He has published in addition Fran> 
^ois Millet (London, 1902), Le Thedtre du peuple 
(1903), La Vie de Michel-Ange (1906), the Vie 
de Tolstoi (1911); also various novels of a 
philosophical and social nature : Colas Breu> 
gnon (1914 ; publ. 1918), Clerambault, U Ame 
enchainee^ collections of articles {Au-dessus de 
la milee, 1917, etc.). Many of his works have 
been translated into other languages. 

Rolland, whoso works and ideas, of great 
individuality, have been much discussed since 
the war, is laureate of the French Academic 

1 ft may recalled that If Profes'^or Lionel T>nnriac wh 
Ant lectured on tnuelcal iMtbetluii at the Soroonne (189G-U>U3). 
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(grand prix de litt^rature, 1913 ; grand prix 
Nobel, 1916). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Jbah Boknsrot: (1) Romain Rollani ; vrtraitt de ton auvro 

(Novera, Cafnert niiwfiam, lOO'O , (2) Rontain RMand, ut vie. 

son Kuvre tvHL very voiiipletn bibliography) 

Paut, SEiprEi. Uomaln Holland, Vhomme ft Vvuvre (1913). 
Martinet * Pag^t ckotsle* de Romain RoUond (about 19(20). 

P. J. JouvK • Romain RMand vivant (19U0) 

Stefan Zweio Roman Holland, der Mann und dot Work (Frankfort- 

on- M 19‘21 ; with biblioprtaphy). 

The Review Europe of Feb. 15. 1926, is entirely devoted to Rolland. 

J. G. P. 

ROLL-CALL, see Military Sounds and 
Signals. 

ROLLE. A Gorman musical family. The 
father, (1) CiiiiiSTiAN Riupidkich (d. Magde- 
burg, 1751), was town musician of Quedlinburg 
and of Magdeburg in 1721. Of his three sons, 
(2) Christian C,arl (6. Quedlinburg, 1714) was 
cantor cf tho Jerusalem Church, Berlin, about 
1760. Ho had sons, of whom (3) Frieurioh 
Heinrich left a biography of his father ; while 
(4) Christian Carl (the younger) succeeded 
him as cantor. 

(5) Johann Heinrich (b. Quedlinburg, Dec. 
23, 1718; cf. Magdeburg, Dec. 29, 1785), third son 
of Christian Friedrich (1) (the second son is un- 
named) li(*ld the post of organist at St. Peter’s, 
Magde^burg, in 1732 when only 14 years old 
(Q.-L.). Ho was at tho Leipzig University in 
1736, and migrated to Berlin in hopes of some 
legal post ; but this failing he adopted music as 
his career, and about 1740 entered the court 
chajx'l of Frederick the Great as a chamber 
musician ( viola-player). There he remained till 
1746, and then took the organist’s place at the 
Johanniskirche, Magdeburg, as town musician, 
and worked there with uncommon zeal and effi- 
ciency. His industry seems almost to have 
rivalled that of Bach himself. He loft several 
complete annual series of church music for all 
tho Sundays and Festivals ; cantatas for 
Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas, of which 
many are in the State Library at Berlin ; five 
Passions, and at least sixty other large church 
compositions. Besides these there exist twenty- 
one largo works of his, of a nature between 
oratorio and drama, such as ‘ Saul, or the 
power of Music,’ ‘ Samson,’ ‘ David and Jona- 
than,’ ‘ The Labours of Hercules,’ * Orestes 
and Py lades,’ ‘ Abraham on Moriah,’ ‘ The 
Death of Abel,’ etc. The last two were for 
many years performed annually at Berlin, and 
were so popular that the editions had to be 
renewed repeatedly. In addition to those he 
loft many songs and compositions for organ, 
orchestra, and separate instruments. (See 

Q. -L. for list.) Q. 

ROLLI, Paolo Antonio, an Italian poet, a 

Florentine, who was employed by the managers 
of the Italian opera to supply the libretti for 
several of the operas put before the English 
public in the early years of the 18th century. 
It is said that he was originally a pastry-cook, 
but, coming to England about 1718, his pro- 


ductions pleased the public, and he became 
much noticed. In 1727 he issued a small book 
of canzonets and cantatas, with the music, 
dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke. At 
a. later date he set up as teacher of the Italian 
language, and loft England for Italy in 1744. 
Two stanzas of his poem, ‘ Se tu m’ ami,’ were 
sot by Pergolesi, and throe by J. J. Rousseau ; 
and his whole book of canzonets, and cantatas 
was adapted to new music by William De 
Fesch about 1745-46, and published with a 
fresh dedication to Lady Frances Erskine. 

F. K. 

ROMANCE (Ger. Romanze). A term of 
very vague signification, answering in music to 
the same term in poetry, where the character- 
istics are rather those of personal sentiment and 
expression than of precise form. The Romanze 
in Mozart’s I) minor PF. concerto differs (if it 
differs) from the slow movements of his other 
concertos in the extremely tender and delicate 
character of its expression ; in its form there is 
nothing at all unusual ; and the same may be 
said of Beethoven’s two Romances for tho 
violin and orchestra in G and F (opp. 40 and 
50), and of Scliumann’s ‘ Drei Romanzen ’ 
(op. 28). Schumann has also affixed the title 
to throe movements for oboe and PF. (op. 94), 
and to a well-known piece in D minor (op. 32, 
No. 3), just as he has used the similar title, ‘ in 
Legendenton.’ 

In vocal music the term is obviously derived 
from the character or title of the words. In 
English poetry wo have few ‘ romances,’ though 
such of Moore’s melodies as ‘ She is far from tlie 
land where her young hero sleeps ’ might well 
bear the title. But in Franco they abound, 
and some composers (such as Puget and Pan- 
seron) have derived nine-tenths of their reputa- 
tion from them. ‘ Partant pour la Syrio ’ may 
be named as a good examjile. Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Songs without Words ’ are called in France 
* Romances sans paroles.’ o. 

ROMANI, Felice (6. Genoa, Jan. 31, 1788 ; 
d . Moneglia, Riviera, Jan, 28, 1805), a famous 
Italian litterateur, was educated for the law, 
but soon forsook it for mt)re congenial pursuits, 
and was in early life appointed to the post of 
poet to the royal theatres, with a salary of 
6000 lire. Tho fall of tho French government 
in Italy drove him to his own resources. He 
began with a comedy, ‘ L’ amante e 1’ im- 
postore,* which was very successful, and tho 
forerunner ol many dramatic pieces. But his 
claim to notice in a dictionary of music rests 
on his opera-libretti, in which he was for long 
the favourite of tho Italian composers (see 
Libretto). For Simone Mayr he wrote 
‘Medea’ (1812), ‘La rosa bianca e la rosa 
rossa * and others ; for Rossini, ‘ Aureliano in 
Palmira ’ and ‘ II Turco in Italia ’ ; for Bellini, 
‘ Bianca e Falioro,’ ‘ La straniera,’ ‘ La son- 
nambula,’ ‘ II pirata,’ ‘ Norma,’ ‘ 1 Capuletti ‘ 
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and ‘ Beatrice di Tenda ’ ; for Donizetti, 

‘ Lucrezia,’ ‘ Anna Bolena,’ ‘ L’ elisir d’ amore ’ 
and ‘ Parisina ’ ; for Mercadante, ‘ II Conte 
d’Essex ’ ; for Ricci, ‘ Un avvontura di 
Scaraniuccia ’ ; and many others, in all fully 
a hundred. As editor for many years of the 
Qazzetta Piemontese, he was a voluminous 
writer. 

In the latter part of his life he became blind, 
and was pensioned by Government, and spent 
his last years in his family circle at Moneglia, 
on the Riviera. o. 

ROMANTIC, the antithesis of Classical 
{q.r.). Both terms were taken from Uterature, 
and brought into musical esthetics during the 
(^arly years of the 19th century, and have 
remained in use as convenient labels for certain 
kinds of musical expression. Roughly speak- 
ing, by classical we mean Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, 8i;hubert, Mendelssohn 
and Brahms ; by romantic, Weber, Berlioz, 
Cliopin, ychumaun, Liszt and Wagner. Nowa- 
days it is seen that it is not possible to draw 
a clean dividing lino ; all the composers 
named in the classical group can be showm to 
possess romantic qualities, but at the time the 
idea of the romanticists really meant no more 
than modernity, the spirit of unrest and desire 
for progress which appears at the close of 
every epoch. Pater says that Rousseau’s 
state merit ‘ I am different from all men 1 have 
seen. If 1 am not better, at least I am 
different ’ is representative of the whole move- 
ment. Beethoven’s death closed the ejioch 
which brought with it the solidification of 
structure. But he had opened the way to the 
expression of a strongly personal note, and 
the fact tliat the forms were settled left com- 
posers the freer to work in their own way. 
The point of view changed ; it became possible 
to open up less elevated and simpler paths ; 
in opera the subject drawn from Greek and 
Roman mythology gave way to the homely, 
the national and the fantastic ; the Symphonic 
Poem {<j.v.) took the place of the symphony, 
while the range of musical expression through 
the means of the pianoforte became greatly 
widened in the hands of Chopin and Schu- 
mann. In effect music became more demo- 
cratic, and the demands for more colour and 
variety, synchronising with improvements in 
certain musical instruments, notably the piano- 
forte and the brass instruments (see Valve), 
had far-reaching results. (Cf. also Absolute 
Music ; Proguamme Music.) n. c. a. 

ROMBERG, a German family of musicians. 
The founders were (1) Anton and (2) Hein- 
rich, a pair of inseparable brothers, who 
dressed alike and lived together in Bonn. 
They were still alive in 1792. (3) Anton 
(6. Westphalia, Mar. 6, 1742 ; d. Dec. 14, 1814), 
a bassoon-player, lived at Dinklage (Duchy of 
Oldenburg), gave concerts at Hamburg, and 


lived long enough to play a concerto for tw« 
bassoons with his youngest son, (4) Anton 
(6. 1777). 

(5) Bernhard (6. Dinklage, Nov. 12, 1767; 
d. Hamburg, Aug. 13, 1841), eldest son of 
Anton (3) is regarded as head of the school 
of Gorman violoncellists. When only 14 he 
attracted considerable attention in Paris during 
a visit there with his father; from ]79()- 
1793 he was in the band of the Elector of 
Cologne at Bonn at the same time with Fer- 
dinand Rios, Rcicha and the two Beethovens. 
During the Fremch invasion ho 0(^cup^od him- 
self in a professional tour in Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, and was well received, especially in 
Madrid, where Ferdinand VI 1. accompanied 
him on the violin. His cousin Andreas went 
wnth him, and on their return through \"ienna 
late in 1796 they gave a concert at which 
Beethoven played (Thayer, ii. 16). After his 
return Bernhard married Catherine Rarncke 
at Hambii rg. From 1 SO 1-03 he w^as a professor 
in the Paris Conservatoire, and we next find 
him in the King’s band at Berlin. Spohr 
{Auioh. i. 78) met him there at the end of 1804, 
and played quartets with him. Perhaps the 
m(wt remarkable faet ho mentions is that after 
one of Beethoven’s early quartc^ts (op. IS) 
Roml^erg asked how Spohr could play ‘ such 
absurd stuff ’ {barockea Zevg). It is of a piece 
with the well-known anecdote of his tearing the 
copy of the first Rasoumowsky quartet from 
the stand and trampling on it. 

The apxiroach of the French forces in 1806 
again drove Romberg on the w-^orld, and in 1807 
he was travelling in South Russia, but returned 
to Berlin, and was court Kapellmeister Ih 15-19, 
when he retired into private life at Hamburg. 
In 1814 he visited England, giving a concert 
under the patronage of Prin(;e Blur her and the 
Hetman of the C’ossacks, at Willis’s Rooms, 
Juno 27. In 1822 he went to Vienna, in 1825 
to St. Petersburg and Moscow, to Frankfort ir 
1836, and in 1839 to London ^ and Paris, 
where his Method for the Violoneello (Berlin, 
Trautwein, 1840) was adopted by the Con- 
servatoire. 

Bernhard Romberg materially extended the 
capabilities of the violoncello. His conciTtos 
may bo said to contain implicitly a complete 
theory of violoncello -playing, and there are 
few passages known to modern players the 
tyi>c of which may not be found there. It may 
be gathered from tlio charaett^r of his composi- 
tions that his tone was not so full ami powerful 
as that of artists who confine themselves more 
to the low^er register of the instrument and 
to passages of less complication. As an in- 
dication that this view agrees with that which 
prevailed during his lifetime, we find him, 

1 Be «lc>PH not Hertn to have p'avcd on this occasion ; but a slight 
trace of his presence is perhaps discoverable in an overture of hta 
nephew’s, which closes the Philhormonio programme of June 17 
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for instance, spoken of as follows by a corre- 
spondent of the A.M.Z. for 1817, who had 
heard him play at Amsterdam : 

‘ The visit of B. Romberg hiul long been eagerly 
I'oobod for The immense reputation which preceded 
him (;auwd his llrat cone ert to be croAvded to excess. 
Be playeil a concerto die Reise auf den Bernharda- 
b('rg ’) and a capriccio on Swcdisli national airs. In 
regard b) tlie ])erfpc(,ion and taste ot ids performance, 
to tlie com))lete ease and liRlitness ot ins playing, our 
great I'Xpc'ctations were far exeeedeil — but not so in 
resT'eet of tone — this, especiallv in diffleult passages, 
w'e lound much weaker tiian the powerliil tone of our 
own Itauppc, and indeed scarcely to compare with it.' 

At a second concert Romberg played liis well- 
knoAMi Military Concerto, and the same view 
was roitiMuted. 

Bernhard Romberg composed violoncello 
solos of various kinds ; st ring quartets ; PF. 
quartets ; a funeral symphony for Queen 
Louise of Prussia ; a concerto for two violon- 
cellos (Breitkopf & Hartel), his last work ; and 
operas — ' Dio wiedergef undone Statue,’ words 
by Cozzi von Schw ick (1790), and ‘ Dor Schiff- 
brueh ’ (1791, Bonn), ‘ Don Mendoce,’ with 
hiH cousin Andreas (Paris), ‘ Alma,’ ‘ Ulysses 
und Circe ’ (.luly 27, 1H07) and ‘ Rittertreue,’ 
three acts (Jan. 31, 1H17, Berlin). His son 
(()) KAHb, also a violoncellist (6. St. Peters- 
burg, Jau. 17, LSll), played in the court band 
t.li<‘re from 1832-42, and afterwards lived at 
Vienna. 

Anton Romberg (3), the father of Bernhard, 
had a brother (7) Cerhard Heinrtctt (6. Aug. 
8, I74f)), a clarinet-player, and music director 
at Miinslor, who lived with him for some time 
at Bonn, and had several children, of whom 
the most celebrated was (8) Andreas Jakob, a 
violinist (h. Vechta,near Munster, Apr. 27, 1707; 
(i, Cotha, Nov. 10, 1S21). When only 7 ho 
played in public with his cousin Bernhard, wnth 
Avhom he remained throughout life on terms of 
the closest friendship. At 17 he excited great 
enthusiasm in Paris, and was engaged for the 
Concert Spirituol (1784). In 1790 he joined 
his cousin at Bonn, played the violin in the 
Elector’s band, and accompanied him to Italy 
in 1793. In Romo they gave a concert at the 
Capitol (Fob. 17, 1796) under the patronage of 
Cardinal Rezzonico. Andreas then made some 
stay in Vienna, whore Haydn showed great 
interest in his first quartet. In 1797 he went 
to Hamburg, and in 1798 made a tour alone. 
In 1800 he followed Bernhard to Paris, and 
composed with him ‘ Don Mendoce, ou le 
Tutour portugais.’ The opera failed, and the 
success of their concerts was but partial, so 
Andreas left for Hamburg, where he married, 
and remained for fifteen years. He next 
became court Kapellmeister at Gotha, where he 
died in very great destitution. Concerts were 
given in various towns for the benefit of his 
widow and children. The university of Kiel 
gave him a degree of Doctor of Music. He com- 
posed six symphonies, quartets, quintets and 


church music ; a Te Deum, Psalms, a Dixit, 
Magnificat and Hallelujah, in four, five, eight 
and sixteen parts ; several operas — ‘ Das graue 
Ungoheuer ’ (1790, Bonn), ‘Die Macht der 
Musik * (1791), ‘Dor Rabe,’ operetta (1792), 
‘ Die Grossmuth des Scipio ’ and ‘ Dio Ruinen 
zu Paluzzi ’ — the two last not performed. His 
best-known work is the music for Schiller’s 
‘ Lay of the Bell ’ which kept its place in 
concert programmes for many years. ‘ The 
Transient and the Eternal,’ ‘ The Harmony of 
the Splieres,’ ‘ The Power of Song ’ and a Te 
Deum (in D), as well as ‘ The Lay of the Bell,’ 
wore all published with Enghsli words by 
Novello. His Toy-symphony is now and then 
played as an alternative to Haydn's, and was 
chosen for performance by an extraordinary 
company, embracing most of the great artists of 
London, May 14, 1880. Two sons, (9) Cyprian 
(6. Hamburg, Oct. 28, 1807 ; d. there, Oct. 14, 
1865) and (10) Heinrich aro mentioned in the 
A.M.Z, The former, a violoncellist, pupil 
of his uncle, made concert-tours, became a 
member of the court orchestra of St. Peters- 
burg, and published compositions for his 
instrument (Biemann). Andreas’s brother, 
(11) Balthasar (6. 1775; d. 1792), was educated 
for a violoncellist. His sister (J2) Thekese 
(6. 1781) had a considerable reputation as a 
pianist. r. a. ; note by a. f. h. 

ROME. The early music schools of Rome, 
from the time of St. Sylvester to that of 
Palestrina, were so closely connected with the 
papacy that their history may be read in the 
article Sistine Cnom. Whether or not Guido 
d’ Arezzo founded a school of singing at Rome 
in tho first half of the lltb century is only a 
matter of conjecture (see Guido d’ Arezzo). 

The Sistine Chapel was not the only one 
which had a school or college of music attached 
to it, though it was by far the earliest. In 
1480 Sixtus IV. proposed tho formation of a 
‘ cappclla musicalo ’ in connexion with the 
Vatican, distinct from the Sistine ; his idea W’as 
not, however, realised till the time of Julius II., 
when the ‘ Capjiella Giulia ’ was founded (m 
1613) for twelve singers, tw'elve scholars and 
two masters for music and grammar. Arcadelt 
was the first * maestro de’ Piitti ’ (in 1539) and 
Palestrina the first ‘ maestro della cajipella 
della basilica vaticana ’ (1561-54). Among 
celebrated ‘ maastri ’ in later days were Tom- 
maso Bai (1713-15) and Domenico Scarlatti 
(17 16-19). The ‘ (’appella musicale nella preto- 
basilica di S. Giovanni in Laterano ’ w^as 
founded in 1636 by Cardinal de Cupis ; one 
of the earliest ‘ maestri do’ Putti ’ was Lasso 
(1541) ; Palestrina held tho office of ‘ maestro 
di cappella ’ here after his exclusion from the 
Vatican Chapel (1555-61). The ‘Cappella di 
musica nella basilica liberiana ’ (or Sta. Maria 
Maggioro) was founded about the same time aa 
the Latoran Chapel, and numbers among 
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maestri x-^alestrina (1561-71), Giov. Maria 
Nanini 0571-75) and Alessandro Scarlatti 
(1703-09). 

Besides these exclusively ecclesiastical 
schools, others were established by private 
individuals. The first man who is known to 
have kept a public music school at Rome was 
a certain Gaudio Mell, whose school is supposed 
to have been founded abovit the year 1539 ; 
and among his earliest pupils were Palestrina, 
Giovanni Animuccia and Giovanni Maria 
Nanini. In 1549 Nicola Vicentino, the would- 
be restorer of the ancient Greek modes, opened 
a small private school at Rome, into which a 
few select pupils were admitted. But it was 
not till a quarter of a century later that a 
public music school was opened by an Italian. 
Whether Nanini was inspired by his master’s 
example, or was stirred by the musical agita- 
tion of the day, is of little importance ; but it 
is certain that the year to which the opening 
of his school i.s attributed was the same which 
saw the foundation of the order of Oratorians, 
who in the person of their leader, St. Filijipo 
Nori, were them doing so much for the pro- 
motion of music. Nanini soon induced his 
lormor fellow-pupil, Palestrina, to assist him 
m teaching, and he appears to have given 
finishing lessons. Among their best pupils 
were Felice Anerio and Gregorio Allegri. After 
Palestrina’s death Nanini associated his 
younger brother Bernardino with him in the 
work of instruction, and it was probably for 
their scholars that they wrote jointly their 
treatise on counterpoint. Giovanni Maria 
dying in 1607 was succeeded by Bemardmo, 
who was in his turn succeeded by his pupil 
and son-in-law^ Paolo Agostini. It must have 
been this school that produced the singers in 
the earliest operas and oratorios of Peri, 
Caccini, Monteverdi, Cavaliere, Gagliano, etc. 

In the second quarter of the 17th century 
a rival school was sot up by a pupil of B. Nanini, 
Domenico Mazzocchi, who, with his younger 
brother Virgilio, opened a music school which 
was soon in a very flourishing condition ; this 
w as duo in a great measure to the fact that the 
masters were themselves both singers and com- 
posers. Their curriculum differed but slightly 
from that of the Nanini school. In the morn- 
ing one hour was given daily to practising 
difficult passages, a second to the shake, a 
third to the study of literature, and another 
hour to singing with the master before a 
mirror ; in the afternoon an hour w'as occupied 
in the study of the theory of music, another in 
writing exercises in counterpoint, and another 
in literature ; the remainder of the day (in- 
doors) was employed in practising the harpsi- 
chord and in composition. Outside the school 
the pupils used sometimes to give their services 
at neighbouring churches. In 1662 Pompeo 
Natale kept a music school, at which Giuseppe 


Ottavio Pitoni, the reputed master of Durante 
and Leo, learnt singing and counterpoint. 
G. A. Angelini - Buontempi, a pupil of the 
Mazzocchis, writing in 1695, says that Fedi, a 
celebrated singer, had opened the first school 
exclusively for singing at Rome. His example 
was soon followed by Giuseppe Amadori, with 
equal success ; the latter was a pupil of 
P. Agostini and no doubt had not entirely 
forgotten the teachings of the old school ; but 
by the end of the 17th century its traditions 
were gradually dying out, to be replaced by 
the virtuosity of the 18th century. 

We must now retrace our steps and give 
some account of the most important musical 
institution at Romo of past or present time — 
the ‘ Congregazione dei Musici di Roma sotto 
r invocazione di Sta. Cecilia.’ It was founded 
by Ibiis V. in 1566, but its existence is usually 
dated from 1584, when its charter was con- 
firmed by Gregory XIII. ; almost all the 
masters and pupils of the Palestrina-Nanini 
school enrolled their names on its books, and 
their example has been sinco followed by over 
4000 others, including every Italian of note, and 
in the 19th century many illustrious foreigners, 
such as John Field, I\'agner, Liszt, Gounod, 
etc. etc. 

The officers originally appointed wi're a 
Cardinal Protector, a ‘ Primiciu io ’ or president, 
usually a person of high position, a ‘ (’onsiglio 
dingiuite ’ of four members (representing the 
four 8t‘etions — composition, the organ, singing 
and instrumental music), a secretary, a chan- 
cellor, tw'elvo counsellors, two prefects, etc. ; 
there wore also professors for almost every 
branch of music ; Corelli w'as h(‘ad of tho 
instrumental section in 1700. Those qualified 
for admission into the institution were maestri 
di capjielle, organists, public singers and well- 
known instrumentalists. By a papal decree 
of 1689 aU musicians were bound to observe 
the statutes of the Academy ; and by a later 
decree (1709) it was ordained that its luiuice 
was necessary for exercising the profession. 
Soon after this the Congregation began to suffer 
from an opposition, which, though covert, was 
none the less keenly felt ; and in 1716 a papal 
decree unfavourable to the institution was 
passed. In 1762 it was flourishing again, for 
in that year we find that a faculty was granteo 
to the Cardinal Protector to have the general 
direction of all ecclesiastical music at Rome. 
By another decree of 1764 it w^as enacted that 
none but those skilled in music should be in 
future admitted as members. The entrance- 
fee was, as it has continued to bo, a very smab 
one. The demands made upon members were 
also very slight. At first they w^ere only ex- 
pected to assist, by their compositions or per- 
formances, in the grand annual festival in 
honour of the patron saint. Towards tho close 
of the 17th century were added one or two 
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annual services in memory of benefactors ; in 
1700 a festival in honour of St. Anna ; and in 
1771 a ‘ piccola festa di Sta. Cecilia.’ 

The Congregation originally took up its 
quarters at the College of Barnabites (after- 
wards Palazzo Chigi) in the Piazza Coloima, 
where they remained for nearly a century ; 
thence they moved to the Convent of Sta. 
Maria Maddalena, and again to another college 
of Barnabites dedieatesd to San Carlo a Catiiiari. 
Here they resided for the greater part of two 
centuries, and, after the temporary occupation 
of premises in the Via Ripetta, finally, in 1876, 
settled at their present quarters, formerly a 
convent of Ursuline nuns, in the Via dei Crcci. 
Besides the hostility which the Congregation 
had to undergo at the beginning of the 18th 
century — which was repeated in another form 
as late as 1830 — it has had its financial vicissi- 
tudes. Indeed at the end of the 18th century 
the funds were at a very low ebb, from which 
they have been gradually recovering. The 
institution was dignified with the title of 
Academy of Gregory XVI. in 1839. Two years 
later Rossini’s Stabat Mater was performed 
for the first time in Italy in its entirety by the 
members of the Academy. Pius IX., who be- 
came Pope in 1846, though he founded several 
other schools for singing, such as that of ‘ S. 
Salvatore in Lauro,’ did little more for the 
Academy than to bestow upon it the epithet 
‘ Pontificia.’ A. H. H. 

During the early years of his reign two at- 
tempts were made to found a Liceo Musicale or 
music school in connexion with the Accademia. 
The first, in 1847, received encouragement and 
sym]>athy from the pontiff, but efforts to obtain 
a Government subsidy for the purpose failed 
owing to the political disturbances of 1848-49. 
Another endeavour by Professor Filippo Bornia 
in 1867 had no better result. It was not until 

1869, when two young associates of the insti- 
tute, Giovanni 8gambati and Ettore Pinelli, 
opened gratuitous classes for pianoforte and 
violin on the premises of the Accademia that a 
practical start was made in this direction. In 
the following year the two professors sought and 
obtained from Cardinal Di Pietro, Protector of 
the Accademia, official sanction for their ven- 
ture. This was gi ven in a decree, dated May 23, 

1870, establishing the classes on a recognised 
footing as belonging to and dependent upon 
the institution. The fresh departure received 
further impetus later in the same year. Soon 
after the fall of the pontifical government in 
September the associates of the Accademia, 
now a ‘ Royal ’ institution, expressed in general 
assembly unanimous approval of the classes 
and entrusted a provisional committee, with 
Professor Bomia at its head, with the task of 
formally constituting a Liceo Musicale. 

From this period the energies of the Acca- 
demia, which until now had been little more 


than a body of examiners and licentiates, be- 
came centred in the new development, and its 
history identified with that of the daughter- 
institute of which the classes formed by Sgam- 
bati and Pinelli were the nucleus, and of which, 
therefore, they are rightly considered the 
foimdem. Meanwhile the music school had 
been rapidly growing. Sgambati had engaged 
three assistants for pianoforte teaching. Aless- 
andro Orsini with a sub-professor had opened 
classes for singing, and violoncello and brass 
instruments w^ere being taught. At length 
after seven years of careful preparation the 
Liceo Musicale was formally constituted under 
the direction of a ‘ Cornmissione disciplinare ’ 
and a ‘ Comitato tecnico,’ with a staff of twenty- 
nine professors. The new institute was 
launched on March 3, 1877, in the presence of 
the Crown Prince and Princess (ITmberto and 
Margherlta) of Italy. 

The Accademia now occupied itself with the 
compilation of a statute for the Liceo, and in 
accordance with the wushes of the Government 
thc‘ Cornmissione disciplinare ’ was substituted, 
in 1886, by an administrative council. On this 
the Government, the J^rovince of Rome and 
the Municipality, as contributors to the main- 
tenance of the Liceo, were represented, while 
its director was nominated by the Accademia 
itself. 

Every branch of practice and theory is 
taught, besides Italian literature and the 
history of music. 

To its premises in the Via dei Greci the 
Accademia, assisted by contributions from the 
Government and Queen Margherita, has added 
a spacious concert-hall with an organ, opened 
in 1895. Here, during winter and spring, 
public orchestral and chamber concerts are 
given. 

The Library also constitutes an increasingly 
important branch of its influence. Originally 
small, the collection of books and MSS. was 
increased by the musical library of Gregory 
XV^I. bequeathed in 1846. It was still further 
enriched in 1875 by the Orsini collection, and 
later by the musK'al works which had 
formerly belonged to the dissolved monas- 
teries. In 1882 w'ere added copies of all 
modern musical publications since 1600 (see 
Libraries). 

Quite apart from the Accademia, which with 
its Liceo is the musical centre of Rome, much 
has been done for the improvement of the 
popular taste in music. Orchestral concerts 
are given frequently at the Augusteo Hall, 
where all the most celebrated European con- 
ductors have appeared and have familiarised 
the Roman public with classical and modern 
works. As an operatic centre, however, Rome 
lacks the prestige of Milan and Naples, the 
chief theatres of opera being the Argentina and 
the Costanzi. Puccini’s ‘ Tosca ’ and ‘ Trittico' 
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were produced for the first time at the Costanzi 
Theatre. H. a. w. ; rev., with addns., f. b. 

Bibl. — O muA BB DottiNictt, Jtoma anUro tnutieale nel Beth 
cento, JtJUJ.j 1023, pp 611-528, Oittbki>PK Pavan Saggto di 
eronhtoria del tealro mvnrale rontano. 11 teatro Caprantea. Cota- 
.090 erowdogteo delle open rappreterUate nel ««coto xviii, 
anno 29, 1922, pp 426-444. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. A subject often 
set by opera composers ; e.g . — 

(1) Romeo et Juliette ; 3 acts ; words by de 
Segur, music by Steibelt. Th^atre-Feydeau, 
Paris, »Sept. 10, 1793. 

(2) ‘ Giulietta e Romeo * ; opera seria in 3 
acts, words by Giuseppe Poppa, music by 
Zingarelli. P**oduced La Scala, Milan, Jan. 30, 
1796. 

(3' ‘ Giulietta e Romeo,* 3 acts, words by 
Romani, music by Vaccaj. Produced Teatro 
della Canobbiana, Milan, Oct. 31, 1826 ; King’s 
Theatre, London, Apr. 10, 1832. 

(4) ‘ I Capuletti od i Montecchi,* in 3 acts ; 
libretto by Romani, music by Bellini. Pro- 
duced Venice, Mar. 11, 1830; Paris, Jan. 10, 
1833. King’s Theatre, London, July 20, 1833 ; 
usually given with a fourth act taken from 
Vaccaj ’s version. 

(5) ‘ Les Amants de V4rone,’ 6 acts, text 
and music by the Marquis d’lvry (under the 
pseudonym of Richard Yrvid), written in 1864, 
performed privab'ly in 1867, and publicly at 
the Salle Ventadour, Oct. 12, 1878. At Covent 
Garden, May 24, 18711. 

(6) ‘ Rom6o ot Juliette,’ in 6 acts ; words 
by Sarbicr and Carre, music by Gounod. Pro- 
duced Theatre-Lyrique, Apr. 27, 1867 ; Covent 
Garden, in Italian, July 11, 1867 ; in English, 
Carl Rosa Co., Liverpool, Jan. 16, 1890 ; New 
York, Academy of Music, Nov. 15, 1867. 

(7) ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ a setting of the 
entire Shakespeare text by J. K. Barkworth, 
produced Middlesborough (Harrison - Frewin 
Co.), Jan. 7, 1916, and Surrey Theatre, 1920. 

(8) ‘ Giulietta e Romeo,’ 3 acts, music by 
Zandonai. Rome 1922. 

(9) In addition to these it has been made the 
subject of a work by Berlioz, his fifth sym- 
phony — * Romeo et Juliette. Symphonie dra- 
matique avec clnnurs, solos de chant, et 
prologue en recitatif choral,’ op. 17 ; produced 
Conservatoire, Nov. 24, 1 839 ; the first part 
under Berhoz’s direction. New Philharmonic 
Concert, Mar. 24, 1852, and the entire work. 
Philharmonic Society (Cusins), Mar. 10, 1881. 

(10) A symphonic poem by Tchaikovsky; 
produced at the Musical Society in Moscow, 
Mar. 4, 1870. 

ROMER, Emma (6. 1814 ; d. Margate, Apr. 
14, 1868), soprano singer, pupil of Sir George 
Smart, made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden, Oct. 16, 1830, as Clara in ‘ The 
Duenna.* She met vath a favourable recep- 
tion, and for several years filled the position 
of prima donna at Covont Garden, the English 
Opera-House, and Drury Lane, with great 
sred^t. In 1852 she took the management of 


the Surrey Theatre, with a company containing 
Miss Poole and other good singers, and brought 
out a series of operas in Enghah. Miss Bomer 
was rarely heard in the concert-room, but 
appeared at the Westminster Abbey Festival 
in 1834. She was the original singer of the 
title- parts in Barnett’s ‘ Mountain Sylph ’ and 
* Fair Rosamond.’ Her performance of Amina 
in the English version of Bellini’s ‘ Sonnam 
bula ’ was much admired. She married a Mr. 
Amond. w. h. h. 

ROMERO, Mateo (* Maesteo Capitan ’) 
(d. Madrid, May 10, 1647). Born in Flanders, 
or of Flemish origm (his name is said to have 
been originally ‘ Rosmariu ’), he jomed the 
Chapel Royal, Madrid, in 1694 as cantor, be- 
coming maestro in 1598. There were at that 
time two choirs, the Spanish and the Flemish, 
Capilla Espattola and 0. Flamenca. Romero 
belonged to the latter and was a pupil of Philip 
Booiee {q.v.) His name appears again m a 
list dated 1604 ; in 1609 he succeeded Rogier 
and was ordained priest, btung appointed to 
a chaplaincy (capellania) at Toledo (Capilla 
de ios Reyes Nuevos) in 1624. In 1633 he 
retired on a pension, being succeeded in the 
choirmastorship by Patino, while in 1638 he 
was sent, rather against his will, on a musical 
mission to the Duke of Braganza in Portugal. 
The duke, on his accession to the throne of 
Portugal in 1640, rewarded him with the title 
of CapeUdn cantor de la Corolla^ and mentioned 
him (after his death) in his Defence of Modern 
Music, published in 1649. 

Romero (‘ El Maestro Capitan,’ as he was 
usually called) had an immense reputation in 
the Peninsula. The ‘ Cancionero de ISablo- 
nara ’ (MS. Munich and a copy at Madrid) 
contains 22 compositions by him for 3 and 4 v., 
including settings of poems by tlie great 
dramatist Lojie do Vega. Other works by him 
are included in the ‘ Libro de tonos humanos,’ 
collected by Diego Pizarro (Madrid, Bibl. Nac., 
M. 1262), while church-music by him is pra 
served at Saragossa, Seville and other cathe 
drals. A motet (‘ Libera me ’) for 2 choirs wa«. 
printed by Eslava [v. Mitjana, Rev. de FiloL 
espan.y 1919, vi. 241 ff. j. b, t. 

RONALD, Sm Landon (6. London, June 7, 
1873), conductor and composer, has been 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music 
(q.v.) since Nov. 1910. 

The son of Henry Russell (q.v.), Landon 
Ronald was educated at St. Marylebone and 
All Souls Grammar School and also at Margate. 
At the early age of 11 (1884) he entered the 
R.C.M. as student, where his teachers during 
the next five years included Hubert Parry 
(composition), Franklin Taylor (piano) and 
Henry Holmes (violin). He had left the 
R.C.M. when ir. 1891 he attracted attention by 
his skilful performance of the piano solo musio 
to the much-discussed wordless play, * L’Enfant 
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prodigue ’ (see Wobmser). He went on tour 
in the provinces with this play. MancineUi, 
then conductor at Covent Garden, next secured 
him an engagement with Augustus Harris as 
maestro al piano for the season of 1891, and 
his work there with the famous singers of the 
day and under MancinelU gave him a thorough 
education in the traditions of opera, which in 
any other country but England would have 
determined his subsequent career as an operatic 
conductor. Ronald toured as conductor with 
Harris’s Italian Opera Company through two 
seasons, and subsequently directed some Eng- 
lish opera performances at Drury Lane, main- 
taining, however, his close connexion with 
Coveiit Garden till after the deat h of Harris. He 
also during this period ( 1894) toured in America 
as piano accompanist to Mme. Melba. When 
ho left Covent Garden the fact that this 
country offered practically no other oppor- 
tunities for operatic conducting caused him to 
accept for a time a post as conductor of musical 
comedy at the Lyric Theatre, and it is a 
regrettable fact that the special experience 
gained by him in these formative years has 
never been used in any way commensurate 
with his powers. 

Ronald, however, was a man to make 
his own opport-unities. He turned to concert 
work, accepted a summer engagement for 
orchestral concerts at Blackpool and there 
decisively proved his pow'or of handling an 
o»’chestra. The formation of the Lokdon 
Symphony Orchestra (g.v.) in 1904 brought 
him before the London public in symphonic 
work, and his position was consolidated by an 
invitation to Berlin. His brilliant performance 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, by 
gaining him the applause of the foreigner, 
increased the respect of his countrymen. In 
Vienna, Ticipzig, Bremen and ultimately in 
Rome, where (1909) he gave the first per- 
formance there of Elgar’s first symphony at 
a concert of the Academy of 8t. Cecilia, Ronald 
won the applause of continental audiences. At 
homo his work was continued in several seasons 
at Blackpool, in promenade concerts at Bir- 
mingham and in the north with the Roottish 
Orchestra iq.v.). In 1909 he became per- 
manent ccflnductor of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, now the Royal Albert Hall 
ObchestiWi. {q.v.)f and his Sunday Concerts at 
the Albert Hall and the series of symphony 
concerts at Queen’s Hall were a regular feature 
of the Ixmdon season until 1914. In spite of 
the mass of educational and executive work 
which his appointment at the G.S.M. neces- 
sarily entails, Ronald has continued his con- 
nexion with the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, 
and has also frequently undertaken single 
concerts of the Royal Philharmonic Society. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of 
Ronald's art as a conductor is the complete- 


ness and care with which he controls his forces. 
Everything is accomplished with the utmost 
deftness, and in concerto work with soloists 
he is the ideal accompanist. His most dis- 
tinguished interpretations are in the sym- 
phonic work of Elgar, with whose music he 
displays a peculiar sympathy founded on a 
long personal friendship with the composer. 
Ronald’s compositions are numerous, but must 
be regarded as a secondary activity in his 
career. They include 

Incidental mu«lr to Ths Garden of AUah (Drury Lane, 1921). 

An Orchestra] Suite from the same. 

• A Blrtliday Overture ’ for orch 

Scena, * Aduuaie ’ (SLellev), voice and orch. 

Scena, ' The Lament of Shah Jehan,' voice ajid oroh. 

Many songa and PF. plecea. 

His songs have been highly successful with a 
wide public ; one of them, ‘ Down in the 
forest,’ having attained that almost embarrass- 
ing popularity which falls to the lot of the 
fluent writer, generally when he least expects 
it. Ronald was knighted in 1922 ; in the 
autumn of that year he published a book of 
reminiscences. Variations on a Personal Theme, 
In 1924 he was made E.R.C.M. c. 

RONCONI, (1) Domenico (6. Lendinara- 
di-Polesine, Venice, July 11, 1772; d. St. 
Petersburg, Apr, 13, 1838). He first appeared 
on the stage in 1797 at La Fenice, Venice, and 
obtained great renown both as a singer and 
actor there and in other Italian cities, sang in 
Italian opera at St. Petersburg (1801-05), \^as 
director of the Italian opera in Vienna in 1809, 
sang in Paris in 1810, and was engaged at 
Munich in 1819-29, becoming a teacher of 
singing there. He founded a vocal school in 
1829 at Milan. Of liis three sons, 

(2) Felice (6. Venice, 1811 ; d, St. Peters- 
burg, Sept. 10, 1876), under the direction of 
his father, devoted himself to instruction in 
singing, and became a professor in 1837 at 
Wurzburg, at Frankfort, and, in 1844-48, at 
Milan, He was similarly engaged for some 
years in London, and finally at St. Petersburg. 
He w^aa the author of a method of teaching 
singing and of several songs. His elder 
brother, 

(3) Giorgio (6. Milan, Aug. 6 , 1810 ; 
d. Madrid, Jan. 8, 1890), celebrated baritone, 
received instruction in singing from his father, 
and began his dramatic career in 1831, at Pavia, 
as Arturo in ‘ La Straniera.’ He played in 
some of the small Italian cities, then at Rome, 
whore Donizetti wrote for liim ‘ 11 furioso,' 
‘ Torquato Tasso ’ and ‘ Maria di Rohan,’ in 
which last, as the Due de Chevreuse, he ob- 
tained one of bis greatest triumphs — also at 
Turin, Florence and Naples, where on Oct. 8, 
1837, he married Signorina EJguerra Giannoni, 
who, according to some accounts, had recently 
sung with success at the Lyceum and King’s 
Theatres, London. He began his career in 
England at Her Majesty’s, Apr. 9, 1842, as 
Enrico in * Lucia,* and was well received 
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during the season in that character and in those 
of Filippo (‘ Beatrice di Tenda ’), Belcore 
(‘ L* elisir ’), Basilio, Riccardo (‘ Puritani *), 
Tasso, etc. In the last opera his wife played 
vrith him, but neither then, nor five years later 
as Maria di Rohan, did she make the least im- 
pression on the English public. He then made 
tt provincial tour with her, Thalberg and John 
Parry. In the winter he played at the Italiens, 
Paris, with such success that he was engaged 
there for several subsequent seasons, and at 
one time was manager of the theatre, and was 
also engaged at Vienna, Pest, Madrid (where 
he was manager), Barcelona and Naples. He 
reappeared in England, Apr. 13, 1847, at Covent 
Garden, as Enrico, and also played Figaro 
(‘ Barbicro ’), May 8, De Chevreuse on the pro- 
duction in England of ‘ Maria di Rohan,’ and 
the Doge on the production of Verdi’s ‘ I due 
Foscari,’ June 19, in which * by his dignity 
and force he saved the opera . . . from utter 
condemnation.’ ^ He sang at the Italian 
Opera every season until 1866 inclusive, ex- 
cepting in 1855 and 1862. His Rigolctto was 
unrivalled, but his Don Juan was a disappoint- 
ment. He sang in America (1866-74) with 
great success, and on his return to Europe he 
became a teacher of singing at the Coiiserva- 
torio at Madrid. In 1863 ho founded a school 
of singing at Granada. A warm appreciation 
of his powers appears in Santley’s Student and 
Singer, 

(4) Sebastiano {h. Venice, May 1814), the 
other son, also a baritone, received instruction 
from his father and the elder Romani, and 
made his first appearance in 1836, at the Teatro 
Pantera, Lucca, as Torquato Tasso, in which 
part throughout his career ho made one of his 
greatest successes. He enjoyed considerable 
popularity in his own country, at Vienna, and 
in Spain, Portugal and America, as an able 
artist in the same lino of parts as his brother 
— unlike him in personal ajipearanco, being a 
tall thin man, but like him in the capability 
of his face for groat variety of expression. He 
appeared in England on Dec. 17, 1836, at the 
Lyceum, as Cardenio in Donizetti’s ‘ Furioso,’ 
and also sang for a few nights at the King’s 
Theatre, as well as at the Philharmonic, Fob. 
27, 1837, Ho reappeared in 1860 at Her 
Majesty’s, as Rigolctto, Masetto and Griletto 
(‘ Prova d’ un opera soria ’). He retired from 
public Hfo after a career of thirty-five years, and 
settled in Milan as a teacher of singing.* A. o. 

RONDEAU, a French name for a short poem 
of six or eight lines, containing but two rhymes, 
and so contrived that the opening and closing 
lines were identical, thus forming as it were a 
circle or round. The name has come to be used 
in music for a movement constructed on a some- 
what corresponding plan. (See Rondo.) g. 

1 C'hoTley. 

3 lie eui^hed much of the above Information vrttb regard to bla 
family. The date of Ida death la unknown. 


RONDElfA, see Fandango > and Song, 
subsection Spain (4). 

RONDINE, LA, comic opera on a libretto of 
Wilner translated by Adami ; music by Puccini. 
Produced (in French) Monte Carlo, M' j. 27, 
1917; Buenos Ayres, the same year; (in 
Italian). San Carlo, Naples, Feb. 26, 1918. 

RONDO (Fr. rondeau)^ a piece of rausio 
having one principal subject, to which a return 
is always made after the introduction of other 
matter, so as to give a symmetrical or rounded 
form to the whole. 

From the simplicity and obviousness of this 
idea it will be readily understood that the 
rondo-form was the earliest and most frequent 
definite mould for musical construction. For 
a full tracing of this point see Foum. liater 
on there grow out of the free section a .second 
subject in a related key, and still later a third, 
which allowed the second to be repeated in the 
tonic. This variety closely resembles the first- 
movement form, the third subject taking the 
place of the development of subjocjts, which is 
rare in a rondo. The chief difference lies in 
the return to the first subject immediately 
after the second, which is the invariable char- 
acteristic of the rondo. The fully developed 
rondo -form of Beethoven and the modern 
composers may be thus tabulated : 

sub. o_ j 

l8t8ub.(doiTii- I8t8ub.3rd8ub.l8t8ub. f??ni^?'Coda. 
nant). tiomc>. 

In the case of a rondo in a minor key, the 
second subject would naturally bo in the rela- 
tive major imstead of in the dominant. The 
finale of Beethoven’s ‘ Sonato path^tique ’ (op. 
13) affords an excteptionally clear instance of 
this use of rondo form. 

Beethoven’s rondos will all be found to 
present but slight modifications of the above 
form. Sometimes a ‘ working-out ’ or develop- 
ment of the second subject will take the place 
of the third subject, as in the sonata in E 
minor (op. 90), but in every case the principal 
subject will be presented in its entirety at least 
three times. But as this was apt to lead to 
monotony — especually in the case of a long 
subject like that in the sonata just quoted — 
Beethoven introduced the plan of varying the 
theme slightly on each repetition, or of break- 
ing off in the middle. In the rondo of the 
sonata in Eh (op. 7) again, we find the main 
subject cut short on its second appearance, 
while on its final repetition all sorts of liberties 
are taken with it ; it is played an octavo 
higher than its normal place, a free variation is 
made on it, and at last we are startled by its 
being thrust into a distant key — Etj. F. o. 

RONG, Wilhelm Pbedinand (6. circa 1720 ; 
d. after 1821), chamber musician of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, after whose death he settled 
at Berlin as teacher of singing, piano, violin and 
guitar, and lecturer on musical theory. Ho 
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invented a kind of lyre which he called *Appolina 
pour les Dames.’ According to his own 
statement he was 80 years old in 1800 (Ledebur, 
Berliner Tonkiinstlerlexikon, p, 479), which 
makes it all the more wonderful that be still 
wrote songs to celebrate the delivery of his 
country from the French in 1815 and 1816. 
He composed a Mass and other church music, 
a duo-drama in 1 act, and a number of secular 
songs, wrote several books on the elements of 
music and musical theory, and invented some 
musical games to teach these subjects (Ledebur; 
Q.-L . ; Riemann). B. v. d. s, 

RONZI, Signora, see Beokis, db (2). 

ROOKE, William Michael (6. South 
Great George’s Street, Dublin, Sept. 29, 1794 ; 
d, Oct. 14, 1847), son of John Rourke, or 
O’Rourke, a Dublin tradesman, studied, 
almost unaided, so assiduously that in 1813 
ho took to music as a profession (having altered 
the form of his name), learned counterpoint 
under Dr. Cogan, a Dublin professor, and 
became a teacher of the violin and pianoforte. 
Among his pupils on the former instrument was 
Balfe, then a boy. In 1817 he was appointed 
chorus-master and deputy loader at the theatre 
in Crow Street, Dublin, and soon afterwards 
oom])osed a polacca, ‘ Oh Glory, in thy brightest 
hour,’ which was sung by Braham, and met with 
great approbation. In 1818 he composed his 
first opera, ‘ Amilic,’ and in 1821 he removed 
to England, whore he became chorua-moater at 
Drury Lane Theatre, under Tom Cooke, and, 
in 1830-33, leader at Vauxhall, under Sir 
Henry Bishop. In 1826 ho was leading ora- 
torios at Birmingham, and in the same year 
came to London, and sought the appointment 
of chorus-master at Drury Lane, and estab- 
lished himself as a teacher of singing. His 
opera, ‘ Amilie, or The Love Test,’ was at last 
brought out at Covont Garden, Dec. 2, 1837, 
with decided success. He immediately began 
the composition of a second opera, and on 
May 2, 1839, produced at Covent Garden ‘ Hen- 
rique, or. The Love Pilgrim,’ which, although 
most favourably received, was withdrawn after 
five performances on account of a misunder- 
standing with the manager. He composed two 
more entitled ‘ Cagliostro * and ‘ The Valkyrie,* 
which have never been performed. He was 
buried in Brompton Cemetery. 

w. H. H, ; addn. w. H. G. r. 

ROOT, a term much used by 19th-century 
theorists as an aid to harmonic classification. 
The system which employed it postulated (a) 
that all chords were derived from triads 
(major and minor) ; (6) that triads in a key w^ere 
those which had as bass note one contained in 
the diatonic scale of that key. 

Hence the root of every chord would be the 
bass note of the triad from which the chord was 
derived, and the discovery of the root would be 
an indication of the key of the music at the 


moment at which the chord w’as used. The 
system became inadequate from the momenv 
at which chords not referable to a triad in a 
key became current in the musical vocabulary. 
(S^ Harmony.) c. 

ROOT, George Frederick (6. Sheffield, 
Mass., U.S.A., Aug. 30, 1820 ; d. Bailey’s 
Island, Maine, Aug. 6, 1895), American popular 
composer. Ho studied under Webb of Boston 
and afterw'ard in Pans. In 1859-71 he was 
a music-publisher in Chicago. With Lowell 
Mason he was active in popularising music in 
American public schools. He wrote numerous 
cantatas, but he is known and remembered as 
the composer of certain songs much sung 
during and after the American Civil War, in 
particular, ‘ The Battle Cry of Freedom ’ ; 

‘ Just Before the Battle, Mother * ; and the 
spirited ‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching,’ also known as ‘ God Save Ireland.* 

w. s. s. 

ROOTHAM, (1) Daniel Wilberforce 
(6. Cambridge, Aug. 15, 1837 ; d. Bristol, Mar. 
1922), the son of a bass singer in the choirs of 
Trinity and Sb. John’s (\)lloge8, Cambridge 
(1815 till his death in 1852), himself sang as a 
chorister in the same choirs from the ago of 8, 
and from 1850 for four years studied the piano, 
organ and harmony under T. A. Walmisloy. 
On the death of his father he removed to 
Bristol, whore his elder brother was a lay- 
clerk in the cathedral ; he soon got a similar 
position, and also studied singing in London 
under Schira. In 1865 he succeeded J. D. 
Corfe, the cathedral organist, as conductor of 
the Bristol Madrigal Society. The former post 
he retained till 1877, and held the post of 
organist at St, Peter’s, Clifton Wood, from 
1866 for 27 years. The conductorship of the 
Madrigal Society he retained till his retire- 
ment in 1915. Re did important work for the 
furtherance of music in Bristol {q^v.). His son, 

(2) Cyril Bradley, Mus.D. (ft. Bristol, Oct. 
6, 1875), was educated at Bristol Grammar 
School and Clifton College. Winning scholar- 
ships and various honours, he went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1894, and graduated in 
the Classical Tripos in 1897 ; he took the 
Mus.B. degree at Cambridge in 1900 and the 
M.A. degree in 1901. In his third year at 
Cambridge he undertook all Dr. Garrett’s 
musical duties ; on leaving Cambridge ho went 
to the R.C.M., studying under Stanford, Parratt, 
Barton and others. In 1898 he succeeded 
Walford Davies as organist of (Jhrist Church, 
Hampstead, in 1901 was made organist of St. 
Asaph Cathedral, and in the same year returned 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, as organist 
and musical director. This post he still (1927) 
holds. His career has been not only personally 
distinguished but important to the musical life 
of the University, which has been much ad- 
vanced by his many activities. He conducted 
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the performance of ‘ The Magic FJute ’ in 1911 
(see Djcot, E. J., and Carey, Clive), became 
conductor of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society (1912), University Lecturer in Music 
(1913) and was made a Fellow of St. John’s 
(1914). 

He has composed raiich, and liis opera * The 
Two Sisters ’ (3 acts), text by Marjorie Faussot, 
founded on the ballad ‘ The Twa Sisters o’ 
Binnorie,’ was performed at Cambridge in Feb. 
1922. His works of concerted chamber music, 
including three string quartets (one in C was 
produced by the Philharmonic String Quartet 
in 1915) and a string quintet in D, have qualities 
of refined scholarship and charm, but it is by 
several short choral works with orchestra that 
he has made his chief mark. These include 
‘ Andromeda ’ for soli, choir and orchestra 
(Bristol Festival, 1908), ‘ Coronach ’ for bari- 
tone solo, choir and orchestra, ‘ For the FaUon,’ 
a setting of Binyoira poem, somowliat over- 
shadowed by Elgar’s more famous one (pub- 
lished 1914, first performed Cambridge, 1919) 
and ‘ Brown Earth ’ (published in Carnegie 
Collection). This last, a setting of a poem by 
Thomas Moult, was first performed at tho 
A-lbort Hall, London (Mar. 14, 1923), at a 
concert given by tho comluned musical 
societies of Oxford and Cambridge 1 Universities. 
Pvoothamhas further produced from time to time 
several works in tho smalloi’ forms for oi’chestra 
alone, but in tho choral works, and especially 
in ‘ Blown Earth,’ the stimulus of wokIm brings 
out tho more delicate and poetic qualities of 
his mind and gives distinction to liis music. 

(For fuller list see Anii, 1920.) 0, 

ROOY, Antontus Maria Josecuus van, 
known as Anton (6. Rotterdam, Jan. 1, 1870). 
According to Baker^ he sang treble in a church 
choir, but after mutation liis voice bi^came a 
fine baritone, on acrcouiit of which he left a 
cigar business and studied singing with Stock- 
hausen at Frankfort. After singing in con- 
certs he was engaged at Bayreuth in 1897, 
through the recommendation of Frau Wagner’s 
daughter Frau Prof. Thodo, w’ho had heard him 
sing very finely at a concert ‘ Wotan’s Fare- 
well.’ At Bayreuth he made an instant 
success as Wotan in the three parts of the 
Trilogy, on account of his commanding 
presence, his sonorous voice and his dignified 
acting. In the winter he sang these parts at 
Berlin, and on May 11, 1898, he made his 
dehut at Covent Garden as Wotan in ‘ Die 
Walkuro ’ with groat success. Subsequently 
he sang at that theatre almost every season 
until 1913, being identified with the Wagner 
parts, Wolfram, Kurwonal, Hans Sachs, etc. 
For many years he sang these parts also in 
America, besides Escamillo and Valentine. 
Van Rooy was also an admirable Lieder singer, 
and in 1899 and 1900 gave two recitals at St. 
James’s Hall with Carl Friedberg the pianist, 


when he sang the entire ‘ Dichterliebe * of 
Schumann, and songs ranging from Haydn to 
Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolf. a. c. 

ROPAIITZ, Joseph Guy Marie {b. Gum- 
gamp, Cotes du Nord, June 16, 1864), came of 
an old Breton family. His studios, diligently 
pursued at Rennes, Vannes and Angers, would 
have qualified him to follow a literary career, 
but he preferred music. He was a pupil oJ 
Th. Dubois (2d ‘ accessit ’ in harmony) and ol 
Massenet in the Paris Conservatoire, afterwards 
of C^sar Franck, who has strongly influenced 
him. Though his life has been devoted to 
composition, he has directed, since 1894, tho 
Conservatoire of Mancy wath great success and 
gave a strong impulse to the symphonic con- 
certs of that town. He has oocupied the same 
position at Strassburg since 1910, and also that 
of director of tho Conservatoire. Like his 
master, Cesar Franck, he is a teacher. He has 
composed dramatic and so-called absolute 
music. His dramatic production includes : 

‘ Le Diable couturier’ (1894); ‘Marguerite 
d’J^cosse ’ (both in one act) ; incidental music 
to ‘ Pecheur d’Islande’ (1891) (Loti and Tier- 
celin), played in Pans in 1893 ; and to ‘ (Edipo 
a Coloune ’ ; ‘ Le Miracle do Saint-Nioolas,’ a 
legend in two parts (1905). ‘ Le Pays,’ a 

musical drama in 3 acts (1908-10), (poem 
by Charles Le Goffie), performed at Nancy, 
Feb. 1913, and at Paris (()p6ra-Comi(jiio), 
Apr. 16 of the same year, his chief 
dramatic work, aroused the greatest interest. 
Of French inspiration solely, its musical eon- 
eeption is characteristic of the composer’s 
manner. ‘ The music,’ writes E. Burlingame 
Hill, ‘ is tensively dramatic, effective stylisti- 
cally and strongly original. The orchestra 
reinforces the stage situation admirably by its 
varied and highly coloured sonority.” But 
J. G. Ropartz is, as V. d’Indy has termed it, a 
born symphonic musician. 

The general character of tho musical pro- 
duction of Ropartz recommends itself by its 
close alliance to the popular melody of his 
native Brittany, combined with a somewhat 
religious inspiration, and to a strong predilection 
for classic form in the spirit of C^sar Franck. 

LIST OP WORKS 

ORcmssTRAL — Pour symphonies (180t>, 1 000, 1 000, 1910) ; the 
first one, ‘ Hymphonle sur un choral breton,* the third 
one (E maj ) obtaining the ' Tilx Cresseut ’ , ‘ Paysage de 

Bretagne (orlKinaliy written for a theatre ni ‘ ombres chinoises ’) 

* Les l«mdeH ■ (1888); ' Dimanche breton’ (1894); ' La Cloche 
des morts ’ (1902) , ' A Marie endorrale ’ (1012) , ‘ La t’hasse du 
Prince Arthur ' , ‘ flolr sur lea chaumes ' (1913) 

CUAVBRK Mvsio. — Two BonatSN for PP and vin (1008, 1018) i 
two for PP and vol (1904, 1019) ; one tiio for PP, (1910) , two 
Btr quartets (1894, 1912). For the PP. alone: ‘ Ouverture 
Variations et Pinale ' (1904), ‘ Choral Tari4,‘ ' Dans I’ombie de la 
montagne,’ ' Musiquea au Jardln,' three Nocturnes, ' Croquls 
d'M ’ (1918), etc. 

lie has composed a number of songs : ' Quatre po4mes ’ (1894), 
'Veilles de depart,’ 'Le R^ve sur le sable’ (1914. first performed, 
1917). * Quatre Odelettes ’ (1917), etc 

CHitKoii Musin — A setting of Psalm cxxxvl, for choir, organ and 
orch. (1897) ; Motets, Ave Marla, 12 Gantlques bratone, * Mease de 
Saint Odfle,’ ' Mosse de Saint Anne,* etc., etc. 

OaoAM Musto.— ‘ Vereets pour lea Vtpres des Balntes femmes,' 

* Thdme varid Chorals,’ ‘ Au piml de Pautel ’ (00 pieces), ' Douae 
PWces pour orgue,’ etc. 


f Th* dates are those of publication of the works. 
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CaonriBS, traimriipUons, anangemeats of popular aonga, two 
military raarchra, etc. 

llxrsiCAi. LiTKiuTUiua -NotaHona artutiniat (lb91) ; V. Ma$»i ; 
and volumes of poems, MdapfeUes. Modes mlneurs, Les Muanees, etc. 

BIBLIOQBAFHY 

QrsTAVE Dorkt : Musigue dt musteiena (Lausanne, lOlC ) 

A. CosuRor £00 Mmigua frantaite tnodeme (lat and 2nd ad, 1922, 

um ) 

jRevste musioale 1924, No 8. M Boucher* (htg Ropartt. 

Eoward Buri.tnoavb riiLt; Modern French Music (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1024 ) M L P 

RORE, CiPiiiANO DB (6. Mechlin or Antwerp, 
c. 1516 ; d. Parma, end of 1665), composer 
of the Venetian school. He studied under 
Willaert,^ maestro di cappella of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and was probably in early life a singer 
in that cathedral. In 1642 he brought out his 
first book of madiigals a 5, and in 1560 his first 
book a 4 appeared, a work long held in favour,* 
and for the next seven or eight years published 
continuall3^® About 1550 * he appears to have 
left Venire for tlie court of Hercules II., Duke 
of Ferrara, and for some years we hear nothing 
of him.® In 1558 he was given leave of absence 
to visit his parents at Antwerp, and soon after- 
wards visited the court of Margaret of Austria, 
Governess of the Netherlands, whose husband, 
Duke Ottavio Farncso, engaged him as his 
maestro di cappella at Parma. On the death 
of WiUaert he was appointed his successor, 
Oct. 18, 1563. Ho resigned this position 
almost immediately, and returned to the court 
of Parma in July 1564, where ho died, in the 
autumn of 1565. He was buried in the cathe- 
dral of that city, and the following epitaph 
gives an authentic sketch of his life : 

Cypriano Roro, Flandro 
Artis Miisicac 
Vlro omnium i>erit.isslmo, 

Cujus nomen famuqne 
Nee vetust-atc obrul 
Nec obllvione delcri poterlt, 

Hercules Ferrariens, Piicig II. 

Dcinde Venetoruiii, 

Vostremo 

Octavi Farnesl Parmne et Placentia© 

Duels II J'raeiecto. 

LudoAieus Iruter, fil. ct hueredes 
Moestissimi posuenint. 

Obiit anno mdlxv. aotatis vero suae XLIX. 


1 Sep title-page' Fantesie e rerpichari, etc , composti da loEccelL 
A. VtiiKllart e Oipriano suo Diseepolo, etc , VenetHf*. 154tt ' (B M. 
A. 287). 

* Thr Pitl^ Hhrnrv at Brusarla contains Important copies of three 
ediUona, 16r)2, 16b9 and 1582 The editlou in the B M. la 1675. 

* Thf fdlloMinB list of books ot nnitcts and nia<lriKiiIs le taken 
from Fetis s Biuffraphie, Litner's JithllograpMe, Q.-L. »nd the 
cataloKiicH of the B M. and F«‘tla llbrarlea. Some contain woik bv 
other composers, but in all ( aaes tho) bear Clpnanu'n name, and he la 
the chief contrtlnitor The date given ia that of the aupposed flrat 
edition : 

Mateu Bk i. a 5, Venice, 1544 (B.M ) ; bk 11. <i 4 and 6, Venice, 
1547 (Fetis. Ihogr ) , bk. Ih a 5. Venice, 1549 (Kltner) 

Modnoals Bk 1 a 5, Venice, l.'>42 ; bk II a 5, Venice. 1544 
(B.M . Q.-l. givea 1562 u the flrat edition) ; bk. iU. e 5. Venice. 
1644 The 1502 edlUon In B.M , bka iv and v. (1657 and 1606). 
(The fifth book oontaina an ode to the Duke of Parma, and from the 
events of the composer’s life we may assume this rolniue to be one 
of his latest publications ) P’or the fiist book of madrigals a 4, aeo 
above . the second was printed in 1557, and in 150.5 came out a 
selection of the four- and five-part niadrlgala, aa ‘ Le vive fiamme,’ 
et« A large number of the four-part madrlgala were brought out 
in score In 1 577 

Chromatic madriffole Bk. I. a 6, 1644 (B.M. ; the word ri- 
stampato ’ on title-page ahosw that this Is not the first edition. 
The first book was reprinted as late aa 1693 (F4tls library). Burney 
hoa Inserted one number in hts History 

4 In this year a reprint of hia drat book of madrigala waa brought 
out at Ferrara 

* Except the publication of two Paaafona (Parla, 1667) with the 
following curious titles * Fasalo D N. J, Chrlati in qua aolita 
Johannes canens introducitur cum quatuor TOdbtn ' and ‘ Faaalo 
... in qua Introducuntur Jeaua et Judaei cauentes, cum duabua 
idaez voclbua.* 


The position to which Rore attained at St. 
Mark’s, and the rank as a musician which con- 
temporary writers assigned him, point to his 
having been something of an innovator, and 
a really original composer. His sacred and 
secular compositions w^ere frequently re- 
printed,® and were included in many coDec- 
tions of the time.^ (See Q.-L. for these and 
for MS. copies.) We know that they were hold 
in high esteem in the court chapel at Munich, 
and were constantly performed there under 
La.ssus’s direction.® Duke Albert of Bavaria 
cau.sed a superb copy of Roro’s motets to be 
made for his library, where it romains to this 
day, wuth a portrait of the composer on the 
last page, by the court painter Mielich. 

j. B. S.-B. 

ROSA (Rose), Cabl August Nicolas 
(6. Hamburg, Mar. 22, 1842 ; d. Paris, Apr. 30, 
1889), was educated as a violin-player and 
made such progress as to bo sent to the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, which ho entered in 1859. 
Ho afterwards studied a-t the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and obtained the post of Konzertmeister 
at Hamburg in 1863. In 1866 he came to 
England and appeared as a solo player at the 
Crystal Palace on Mar. 10. After a short stay 
in London he joined Bateman in a concert- tour 
in the United States, and there met Madame 
Parepa (see Pabepa-Rosa), whom ho married 
at New York, in Feb. 1867. His wife’s success 
on the stage led to the formation of a company 
under the management and conductorship of 
Rose, which, during its early campaigns could 
boast such names as Parepa, Wachtel, Santley, 
Ronconi and Formes among its artists. 

Early in 1871 Rose — who by this time had 
changed his name to Rosa to avoid mistakes 
in pronunciation — returned to England with 
his wife, and then made a longthoiied visit to 
Egypt for health. After this they again re- 
tunied to London, but Madame Parepa-Rosa 
died almost immediately, Jan. 21, 1874. Rosa, 
however, was resolved to test the fortunes of 
English opera in London, and on Sept. 11, 
1876, he opened the Princess’s Theatre with 
a company including Miss Rose Hersee as 
prima donna, Santle}' and other good singers. 

o. 

Rosa’s subsequent career was bound up with 
the fortunes of the opera companj^ w hich he 
directed till his death (soe Cabl Rosa Opbba 
Company). 

ROSA, Salvatob (6. Arenella, near Naples, 
July 21, 1615 ; d. Rome, Mar. 15, 1673). His 
father Vito Antonio de Rosa sent him to be 
educated at the college of the padri Somaschi. 
He soon began to study music, and became an 

< THb eoIlectMl madrlfctla « 4 were pablished tn aoore. VenlM. 
1677. 

T F4tla mentions a book of CMprlano'a maasea a 4, 6, 6 (Venice. 
1566) on the authority of Draudius's BibUolheea elaeeiea. This la 
Itrubably 'Liber Mlssaruni ' a 4. h, (5 (Venice, 15(56), to which 
Clpriano onh contributea the first Maas ' Bnlie inemo\iT.' 

■ Disioisl Jclli trlouijihl, etc, nelJe iiorre delJ’ ilJustr. duea Ougl. 
ate. d» Maasinio Trojuio (Mooacu, Berg. 1608). 
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expert player of the lute, improvising accom- 
paniments and interludes to his own verses. 
His ambition to go to Rome and devote him- 
self seriously to painting seemed on the point 
of being fulfilled in 1635, when he visited Rome 
for the first time. But becoming ill, he re- 
turned to Naples at the end of six months, and 
there became a pupil of the painter, Aniello 
Falcone, until 1637. Then again he went to 
Rome, and accompanied a friend, Mercurio, in 
the service of the Cardinal Brancaccio, to 
Viterbo, where he received a commission to 
paint an altar-piece. 

After a visit to Naples, he was again in Rome 
in 1638 until Sept. 1640, when he wont to 
Florence to take an appointment as painter to 
the court of the Medici, a post ho hold for 
nearly nine years. During this time he met 
Filippo Lippi, poet and painter, and Ccsti, tho 
musician, and wrote La alrega, to whicli Ccsti 
composed the music, and 11 lamento, later on 
set to music by Bandini. It was probably 
towards the end of 1640 that he wrote the 
satire La musicxi^ a violent attack on the 
depraved taste shown in Italian church music. 
It was not published till some years after Rosa’s 
death, and evidently caused much agitation. 
It was answered with a bitterness almost equal 
to its own by Mattheson in his Mithridal wider 
den Gift einer weUchen Satyre, genannt la 
Musica^ Hamburg, 1749 ; in which a Gorman 
translation of tho satire is given, with pages of 
comments and annotations. The six satires. 
La Musim, La Poesia, La Pittura, La Guerra^ 
Im, BaJbilonia and V Invidia^ written by Rosa 
between 1640 and 1669, were probably first 
published in Rome in 1695 ; the title-page, 
without date, and with Amsterdam falsely 
indicated as tho printing place, is as follows : 
Satire de Salvator Rosa dedicate a settano. In 
Amsterdam presso Severo Prolhomastix^ 12mo, 
p. 161. It was followed by numberless un- 
authorised editions. The first dated edition 
of 186 pages was printed in Amsterdam by 
J. F. Bernard in 1719, tho second edition is 
dated 1781, and the third 1790. In 1770 there 
was an edition Con note di A. M, Saloini, 
printed at Florence, but with Amsterdam on 
tho title page ; this was reprinted in 1781, 
1784 and 1787. 

Rosa on leaving Florence was in Volterra 
for a time, and then returned to Rome in Feb. 
1649. The year 1647 was certainly passed 
peaceably in Tuscany, in spite of the legend 
which has it that Rosa was at Naples during 
the insurrection in July 1647, and was one of 
the ‘ compagnia della morte ’ under the leador- 
ihip of tho painter Falcone. To begin with, no 
such company existed, and secondly, there are 
letters preserved, written by Rosa to his friend 
Maifei, one from Pisa, on Jan. 9, 1647, and 
another from Florence, on Sept. 26, 1647, in 
which the tumults at Naples are not even 


alluded to (Cesareo, Poesie e leUere, 1892, 
p. 55). In 1650 Rosa again visited Florence, 
Pisa and Siena, returning to Rome in December, 
where he worked at his painting, finding relaxa- 
tion in writing songs to which either he or his 
friend Cavelli, then in Rome, composed the 
airs. 

Rosa was buried in the church of Santa 
Maria degli Angioli alle Torme di Diocleziano. 
Little of his music is known, with Ino excep- 
tion of the songs published in the ‘ Gerame 
d’ antichita ’ and other modern collections. 
His position, however, was one of some musical 
interest. A personal friend of some of the 
loading composers of tho time — Cavalli, Cesti, 
Bandini and others — he was so far in touch with 
the new ideas just germinating, as to adopt tho 
method of writing for a single voice with basso 
continuo accompaniment. 

In 1770 Dr. Burney acquired from a great- 
grand-daughter of Rosa, occupying tho same 
house on the Monte Santa Trinita in Rome in 
which he had lived and died, a musical manu- 
script in Rosa’s handwriting, containing, 
besides airs and cantatas by (’esti, Rossi, etc., 
eight cantatas 'WTitten and composed by Rosa 
himself. The airs are melodious and vivacious, 
and have a good deal of charm. Burney 
{Hist, of Music, IV. pp. 165-8) gives the music of 
a certain number of them ; they were also in- 
cluded by N. d’ Arienzo in his paper on Rosa 
in the R.MJ., 1894, i. 389. 

The better-known airs are ‘ Vado bon spesso,’ 
printed by Dr. Crotch in Specimens of Various 
Styles, 1808. Edited by H. Bishop in ‘ Gemme 
d’ antichita,’ No. 26, and in La scuola anticM, 
No. 24, also in Marx’s Gluck und die Oper, 1863. 
Beilage, No. 2. * Star vicino,’ edited by W. H. 

Callcott, ‘ Gemme,’ No. 27. And ‘ Solve voi 
che,’ edited by J. Pittmann, London, 1878. 
A manuscript copy of the latter is in tho 
Vienna Imperial Library, No. 19,242 in 
Mantuani’s catalogue. c. s. 

ROSALIA. This name has been given to 
the identical repetition of a melody a tone 
higher, keeping the exact intervals of the notes. 
It comes from an old popular song, ‘ Rosalia, 
mia cara,’ which begins ; 



The objection to this is that at the third bar 
the key changes abruptly from G to A, with an 
effect of — 



thus suggesting consecutive fifths between the 
1st and 3rd, and consecutive octaves between 
the 2nd and 4th bars, at the distance, at which 
they most matter, of a whole tone. 
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There are some Sequences {q.v.) which, 
without being exactly rosalias, have almost as 
repellent an effect. A slight change in the 
melody and harmony just saves Schumann’s 
Arabeske ; a slight change in the harmony fails 
to save ‘ Salvo, dimora.’ A. H. P. S. 

ROSAMOND, opera, text by Joseph Addi- 
son ; music by Thomas Clayton ; produced 
Drury Lane Theatre, Mar. 4, 1707. 

Arne, many years later, took the libretto 
for one of his early musical efforts ; produced 
Little Theatre, Haymarket, Mar. 7, 1733. 

ROSAMUNDE FORSTIN VON CYVhW 
■Rosamund, Princess of Cj’^prus), romantic play 
in 4 acts ; written by Wilhelmine Christine 
von Chezy, the overture and incidental music 
by Schubert (op. 20). Produced Theater an- 
dor-VVion, Vienna, Dec. 20, 1823, and only 
performed twice. The overture (in C), knowui 
as the ‘ Overture to Rosamundo ’ (op. 26) was 
composed for the melodrama of the ‘ Zauber- 
harfe.’ or Magic Harp. See SciliiBEiiT. 

ROSE or KNOT (Fr. rosace; Fr. and Ger. 
Rosette ; Ital. rosa), the ornamental device or 
8(;iit(!heon inserted in the sound-hole of the 
table of stringed instruments, such as the lute, 
guitar, mandoline, dulcimer or harpsichord, 
serving not only a decorative purpose, but — 
in the Netherlands especially — as the maker’s 
‘ trade mark.’ In the harpsichord and spinet 
there was usually but one sound-hole with its 
rose ; but owing to the origin of these key- 
board instruments from the psaltery, their 
analogy with the lute, and the fact of the 
Roman lutes having three, several sound-holes 
wore sometimes perforated. In fact, a harpsi- 
chord dated 1531 was seen in Italy by tho 
eminent art critic, T. J. Gullick, which pos- 
sessed no less than five, each with a rose in- 
serted. From the analogy above referred to, 
the old Italian harpsichord makers named the 
bottom of tho instrument ‘ cassa armonica ’ 
|sound-chest) ; as if its office were like that of 
the back of the lute or viol, while tho belly 
was the ‘ piano armonico ’ (sound-flat).^ Tho 
Flemings, retaining the sound-hole, doubtless 
adhered more or less to this erroneous notion of 
a sound-chest. The Hitchcocks in England 
(1620 and later) appear to have been tho first 
to abandon it ; no roses are seen in their 
instruments. Kirkman in the next century 
still adhered to the rose and trade scutcheon, 
but 8hudi did not. In the Oiornale de’ Lit- 
terati d" Italia (Venice, 1711, tom. v.), Scipione 
Maffoi, referring to Cristofori, who had recently 
invented the pianoforte, approves of his reten- 
tion of the principle of the rose in his ordinary 
harpsichords, although contemporary makers 
for tho most part had abandoned it. But 
Cristofori, instead of a large rose, to further, as 

* Tn modern Italian •we more frequently meet with 'tompaRno,' 
tavula armonica,’ and 'fondo/ meaning ‘ beliy,’ or ' sound-board.' 


he thought, the resonance, used two small 
apertures in the front. Under the head 
Ruckers will be found illustrations of the rose 
or rosace^ as used by those great makers. 

A. J. H. 

rose, Arnold Josef (6. Oct. 24, 1863), a 
distinguished violinist, who, in 1881, became 
Konzertrneistor to the Vienna court orchestra. 
Ho founded the Rose Quartet (with R. C. 
Fischer, A. Riizitska, F. Buxbaum), and has 
led its consistently fine performances in many 
European tours. J. Walthcr became violon- 
cellist of the Quartet in 1921. 

ROSE, Johann Heinrich Viktor (6. Qued- 
liiiburg, Dec. 7, 1743 ; d. there. Mar. 9, 1820). 
After studying several instruments with his 
father, a tow'n-music’ian (waits), 1756, the 
Princess Amalia of Prussia took him to Berlin 
to study tho violoncello under Mara and Graul ; 
in 1763 ho became chamber musiijian to tho 
Prineeof Anhalt- Bernburg, andin 1772, through 
the influence of Princess Amalia, organist at 
Quedlinburg Cathedral. He was an excellent 
teacher and composed 3 sonatas for violon- 
cello, op 1, and melodies for the Quedlinburg 
Hymn Book (1791). E. v. d. s. 

R08EINCRAVE (Rosingrave), (1) Daniel 
(d. Golden Lane, Dublin, May 1727), church 
musician and organist. He received his 
early musical education as one of the children 
of tho Chapel Royal ; though whether before 
1660, unde-r Captain Cook, or after that date, 
under Pelham Humfrey, is uncertain. Ho 
is stated subsequently to have studied under 
Dr. John Blow and Henry Purcell. He was 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral from 1679-81, 
of Winchester Cathedral from 1 682-92, of 
Salisbury Cathedral from 1692-98, was ap- 
pointed organist and vicar-choral of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, in 1698, and 
organist and stipendiary of Christ Chur(;h 
Cathedral, Dublin, in tho same year. Hawkins 
said that he retired from the organist ship of 
St. Patrick’s in 1719 in favour of his son Ralph, 
but remained organist of Christ Church until 
his death. This is inaccurate ; he made an 
application to the (’hapter to this effect, but 
instead Ralph w-^as appointed vicar and prob- 
ably did duty for his father.^ He married 
Ann, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Wash- 
bourne, D.D., who survived him, and by whom 
he had several children, including his sons 
Thomas and Ralph, who were also distinguished 
musicians. There appear to have been Rosein- 
graves in Ireland before Daniel Roseingrave’s 
time, as mention is made in the Chapter Acts 
of Christ Church of a lease from the Dean and 
Chapter to one Ralph Roseingravo in 1661. 

Daniel Rosoingrave succeeded Robert Hodge 
as organist of St. Patrick’s. Hodge, who 
resigned the post of organist, was thereupon 
appointed ‘ Master of the song to the Quire,’ 

Information from w. n. b. 
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Apparently as a solatium, for losing the post of 
organist. The arrangement does not appear 
to have been a happy one, for in 1699 we find 
a Chapter Act in the following words : 

‘ The said Dean and Chapter having received in- 
formation that Jir. Hodge and Mr. Boalngrave, t\u> 
of the Vicars-choral, gave each other very scurrilous 
language in Chiist Cliurch, Dublin, and after went 
together to the tavcrne and there iought, upon which 
the said Hodge and Itoscingrave were ordered to 
appear betore the said Dean and Cluipter to answer 
in their places touching such their misdemeanours. 
And uiKjn hearing wtiat they could severally say for 
themselves touching tho matter. And it thereupon 
appearing to the said Dean and Clmpter tliat Mr. 
Uo^eiugrav(‘ was ye llrst and chief aggressor, and tliat 
also tJie said Mr. Hodge was tti blame It was there- 
upon ordered by the aforesaid Dean and t'luipter that 
tin* said Mr. Daniell llosemgrave should forthw'ith 
pay into the hands of ye steward of the said Vicars 
choralls tlie sume of three pounds and the said Air. 
Hodge the sumc of 20s, sterling for a penall mulct 
for such their offences, the same to be disposed of as 
the said Dean sluill think htt, and tliat ttie said Air. 
lloseingrave should then and there beg public k 
jiardon of the said Mr. Hodge for tiie scurillous 
language hee gave liim as aforesaid, w’hich was 
accordiugly done in tlie presence of the said Dean and 
Cliapter.* 

Robert Hodge, it may be mentioned, had 
previously, when organist of Wells Cathedral 
(1688), been corrected and admonished for 
breaking windows. 

At Clirist Church Cathedral Rosoingravo 
appears to havo been equally combative. By 
a Chapter Act in 1700 the Bean and Chapter, 
on hearing the Petition of Daniel Roaoingrave 
complaining of assault by Mr, Thomas Finell, 

‘ ordered on hearing tiie Petition of Daniel Iloaein- 
gr.i\c> and examination of several witnesses that the 
iald Daniel Roseingrave and Thomas Finell be and 
are liereby suspended ab ojficio et benejieio ’ ; 
and furtlier ordered 

‘that from henceforth no Vicar or Stipendiary of 
tins Church do we.ir a sword under the penalty of 
expulsion.’ 

This suspension was sulisequently removed on 
payment of ‘ mulcts ’ by tho offending parties. 

By liis will, dated Oct. 21, 1724, Daniel 
Roseingrave left the house in Peter Street, 
Dublin, in whioh ho then dwelt, to his ‘ second 
son Ralph,’ ^ to whom ho also left the residue 
of his property, subject to his providing an 
annuity of £20 for his (Daniel’s) wife, the said 
Ann Roseingrave. To Ids ‘ eldest son Thomas * 
ho only loft five shillings. Daniel Roseingrave 
di(3d at Golden Lane (the same street where, 
fifty-five years later, dohn Field was born), 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. Bride’s 
Church, His widow died in 1732-33, and was 
buried in the old churchyard in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Although Daniel Roseingrave seems to havo 
written a great deal of church music, and is 

I Althoiif'h in h|ii \rl11 Daniel dencriben Ralph as his ' second son,* 
bis eldest son was D\nibl, Jukxob (b Winchester 1686 . d before 
1794), entered Trinity rollece, DnbUn. In 1709, obtained a sehobir- 
ship in 1700, and took out his B.A decree la 17U7. He was. doubt- 
less, the ' younif Hoseiiigr,avo ’ who appears by the College Renister 
to bare been aijxolnted organist of Trinity CoUeife Chapel in 1706, 
as in that year Thomas was only fourteen, and Ralph still younger. 
In 1707 be waa given leave of absenoe for one year, * in order to 
mprove biroself m music.' He had probably died some years 
oefoee 1724, the date of his fatber'a wlU. 


highly spoken of as a composer by Burney av ft 
Hawkins, very little of his music is now extant. 
One of his anthoms, ‘ Lord, Thou art become 
gracious,* is preserved in manuscript in tho 
library of Christ Church, Oxford, and another, 

* Haste Thee, O Lord,’ in the Bodleian Library. 
J. S. Bumpus had autograph scores of four 
other anthems of his. 

By a Chapter Act of Christ Church, Dublin, 
dated Doc. 15, 1699, it is ordered * that the 
Proctor do pay unto Mr. Daniel Roseingrave 
three pounds as a gratuity for his writing 
three services and two (.'reeds for the use of 
the Church.’ Unfortunately all traces of these 
compositions have long since disappeared. 

(2) Thomas (6. Winche.ster, 1690 ; d. Dun- 
leary, June 23, 1760), second son of Daniel 
Roseingrave. At the age of 7 ho came with 
his father to Dublin, and from liim received 
his early education in music. Thomas Rosein- 
grave entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1707, 
and his then ago is given in the College Register 
as 16. He did not, however, proceed to his 
degree in Arts. 

In a Chapter Act of 8t. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
dated Dec. 14, 1709, it is ordered by the 
Dean and Chapter 

‘that whenever Tliomas IlosseliiKrave sonn of Daniell 
j Rossingrave, the present organist of the said Cutlied- 
j rail, being luiiideu to travcll beyond seas to impiove 
1 iiimsolf in the art of mu&ie, and tliat hercaitcr lie 
mav be iiRofiil and serviceable to the said t^atbedrall. 
yt tonne guineas be by the Proctor of the said Canoiiry 
1 given him as a guilt Iroiu tiic baid taiioury tovvaids 
I bearing his charges ’ 

He wont to Italy in 1710, and at Venice made 
the acquaintance of the Scarlattis, Alessandrc 
and Domenico. For tho latter he appears to 
havo formed a great admiration Burney * 
says that ho 

‘ followed him to Rome and Naples, and hardly evhr 
quitted him wliilc ho remained in Italy, which was 
not till after tho Peace of Utrecht | I7J3], a^ipcars 
by an autliciu winch iie composed at Venice in 1713, 
“ Arijie, blune, lor thy hglit is come.” ’ 

The manuscript of this anthem, which he wrote 
with orchestral accompaniment, is prcborvcd 
in the Tudway collection (Harl. MS. 7342). 
Burney says of it, ‘ There is much fire in the 
introductory symphony, which is of a very 
modern cast.’ How long he continued abroad 
is not exactly known, but in 1720 wo find him 
in London, where he pioduccd, at tho Hay- 
market Theatre, Domenico Scarlatti’s opera, 
‘ Narciso,’ with two additional songs and two 
duets of Roscingrave’s own composition. 

As a composer and organist ho appears to 
have been held in high estimation, his powers 
of reading at sight and of improvising being 
especially dwelt on by his contemporaries. 

In 1725 he was appointed the first organist 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square. There were 
seven other competitors, all of whom had to 
give a performance on the organ before Dr 

* BUtory ef MuHc, iv. p. ‘IM. 
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Greene, Dr. Pepusch and Galliard, who acted 
as judges. Burney says that Rosein grave’s 
performance of the set pieces was by no means 
good, but that when he was asked to improvise 
on given themes, he ‘ treated the subjects with 
such science and dexterity, invertmg the order 
of notes, augmenting and diminishing their 
value, introducing counter subjects, and treat- 
ing the themes to so many ingenious purposes, 
that the judges were unanimous in declaring 
him the victorious candidate.’ 

Archdeacon Coxo, in his Anecdotes of George 
Frederick Handel and John Christopher Smithy 
speaking of Rosoingravo at this time, says : 

‘ His reputation was at this period so high that 
on commencing teaching Jie miglit Jiave gamed one 
thousand pounds a year, hut an unloitunate eNcnt 
reduced him to extreme distiess. AinoriR Kosein- 
grave/s scholars was a young lady to Mliom he was 
greatly atiiU'hed, and nnIio'ic alfetlaons lie had gamed, 
but her father, Mho mtetided to give her a large 
fortune, diil not approve of her marrying a musician, 
and forbade ilobeiiigrave his house. This disappoint- 
ment alfei'ted Ills hr.iin, and he nevei entirely 
recovered the shock He neglecte<l his scholnrs and 
lost lus business. He lived upon liltv pounds per 
aunuui, Mlucli bis place ]uoiluced, and was otteu in 
indigence Jie was perleetly rational upon every 
subject but the one neare.st las iieart ; whenever tliat 
was mentioned he was quite insane.* 

In 1737-38 ho was compelled to give up the 
orgamstship, an<l lived for some time at 
Hampstead. Thonco he removed ^ to Dublin, 
whore he probably lived with his nephew, 
William Roseiiigravo (6. 1726), a son of Ralph 
(3), who at this time (1763) hold the office of 
Cliiof Chamberlain of the Exchequer Court. 

Mrs. Delany, in her memoirs, under date 
Jan. 12, 1763, writes : 

• Air. IJoscingravc, w'ho wa.s sent aw'ay from St. 
Georgi‘’s (’hureh on aiioiint of lus mad llts. is now 
in Ireland, and at times can play very well on the 
harpsjcliord.’ ^ 

Faulkner’s Dublin Journal of Fob. 3, 1753, 
contains an annimni'cment that 
‘ the celebrated Opera of “ Phaedra and Hippolitus,” 
composed by Air, llo.seingravi' lately arrived from 
Loiiiion, will be performed at the Great AIusic Hall In 
I'lshamble Street, and comliu'ted by himself on 
Tuesd.iy the (Uh of Alarch. Hetween the acts Air. 
Hoseingr.ive will pertorm Scailatli’s *‘ J.essons on the 
Harp.siehord,’* with Ins own <iddi(ioii.s, and will 
conclude with lus celebrated “ Aliuand.” ’ 

And in the same Journal of Feb. 27, we read : 

‘ Yesterday there was a imblii roheursal of Mr. 
Roseingrave's Ojiera ol “ I’liaedia and Hippolytus” 
at the meat Music Hall in I ishanible Street, to a 
numerous audience, which met the highest applause, 
the eonnoisseurs allowing it to exceed any musical 
pertormance ever exhibited here, m variety, taste, and 
number of good songs * 

One wonders if llie writer of this notice had 
been at the pioduction of the ‘Messiah* in 
the same hall eleven years eailier. 

Two anthems of Thomas Roseingrave 
(‘ Groat is the Lord ’ and ‘ One Generation ’) 
are included in the manuscript collection of 
anthems in the R.C.M. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Palestrina, and is said to have 

1 w. H. o. F. gives the dale as 1749. 

* Oamtpondene$, lU. 194. 


adorned the walls of his bedroom with scraps 
of paper containing extracts from the works of 
that master. 

He was buried on June 26, 1766, in the 
churchyard of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in the 
same grave with his brother Ralph. The 
inscription on the tombstone adds that he died 
in the 78th year of his age, ‘ a most celebrated 
musician and accomplished man.’ Although 
an inscription added to this tombstone at a 
later date (1802) states that his wife, Mrs. Jane 
Roseingrave, is also buried there, this is in- 
correct, as the Jane Roseingrave in question 
W'as the wife of the before- mentioned William 
Roseingrave, who died in 1780, and is buiied 
in an adjoining grave. Thomas Roseingrave 
does not appear to have been married. 

The most important of his published com- 
positions are : Fifteen voluntaries and fugues 
lor the organ or harpsichord ; six double 
fugues for the organ or harpsichord ; the 
opera ‘ Phaedra and Hippolytus ’ ; eight suits 
of lessons for the harpsichord or spinet ; six 
cantatas (Italian words) ; the additional songs 
and duets sung witli Scarlatti’s opera ‘ Nar- 
ciso ’ ; and twelve solos for the German flute 
with thorough-bass for the harpsichord. He 
edited the ‘ Forty-Two Suits of Lessons for the 
Harpsichord by Domenico Scarlatti,’ prefixing 
an introductory movement in G minor. 

(3) Ralph (b. fc^alisbury, c. 161)5 ; d. 1747), 
the youngest son of Daniel Roseingrave, re- 
ceived his musical education from his fathi^r. 
In 1718-19 Daniel Roseingrave petitioned the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, to allow' him to resign the post of 
organist in favour of lus son Ralph, w ho appears 
to have been forthwith appointed vucar-choral, 
but did not formally succeed his father as 
organist until 1726. On his father’s death in 
1727 he also succeeded him as organist of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, at a salary of 
fifty pounds jx'r annum. He appears to have 
WTitten a good deal of church music. Eight of 
his anthems and two (Services in C and ¥ are 
preserved at Christ Chureli, and some of them 
are still sung there. Anotiior anthem of his, 
‘ O God of Truth,’ is published in Hullah’s 
Part Music, and an old organ book in the 
possession of J. S. Bumpus contains a Service 
of his in F with a setting of the Benedicite. 
He is buried in the churchyard of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. The headstone mentions that his 
wife Sarah, who died in 1746, and four of their 
children, are buried with him, as are also his 
mother Ann Roseingrave, and his brother 
Thomas. Ralph Roseingrave is sometimes 
mentioned as having taken part as a soloist in 
the production of the ‘ Alessiah * on Apr. 13, 
1742, but Dr. J. C. Culwick, in liis pamphlet on 
the original Word Booh of HandeVa ‘ Messiah ’ 
(1891), points out the improbability of his 
having done so. l. m‘c. l. d. 
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ROSELLEN, Henri (6. Paris, Oct. 13, 
1811 ; d. there, Mar. 18, 1876), son of a PE. 
maker, took a second PF. prize at the (Con- 
servatoire, 1827, and a first harmony prize, 
1828. He was a pnpil and imitator of Herz. 
He published nearly 200 works for PF., in- 
cluding a ‘ Methode de piano * (Heugel), a 
collection of progressive exercises entitled 
‘ Manuel des pianistes ’ {Ibid.), a trio for piano 
and strings, and many separate pieces of draw- 
ing-room character, one of which, a Reverie 
(op. 32, No. 1), enjoyed an extraordinary 
popularity for many years over the whole of 
Euroy3e. o. 

ROSENHAIN, Jacob (6. Mannheim, Dec. 2, 
1813 ; d. Baden-Baden, Mar. 21, 1894), eldest 
son of a banker. His teachers were Jacob 
Schmitt, Kalliwoda and Sclinyder von War- 
tonsee. His first appearance as a pianoforte- 
player was in 1823 at Frankfort, whore his 
success induced him to take up his residence. 
A one-act piece of his, ‘ Der Besuch irn Irron- 
hause,’ was produced at Frankfoit, Dec. 29, 
1834, with groat success ; his second, ‘ Lis- 
wenna,’ three acts, was never performed in its 
original form. In 1837 he came to London, 
played at the Philharmonic, Apr. 17, and was 
much heard in the concjorts of the day. After 
this he took up his abode in Paris, where he 
became very prominent, giving chamber con- 
certs in combination with Alard, Ernst and 
other eminent players, and carrying on a school 
of pianoforte-playing in conjunction with J. B. 
Cramer. His early opera ‘ Liswonna * was 
provided with a new libretto (by Bayard and 
Arago), and brought out at the Opera as ‘ I-<e 
D6mon de la nuit,’ Mar. 17, 1851. It had, 
however, but a moderate success, and was with- 
drawn after four representations, though it was 
afterwards occasionally played in (^ermany. 
Another ono-act piece, ‘ Volage et jaloux,’ pro- 
duced at Baden-Baden, Aug. 3, 1863, com- 
pletes the hst of his works for the stage. In 
instrumental music he w^as much more prolific. 
He composed three symphonies — ^in G minor 
^op. 42), played at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, 
under Mendelssohn’s direction, Jan. 31, 1846 ; 
in F minor (op. 43), played at Brussels, and at 
the Philharmonic, London, Apr. 24, 1854 ; 
* Irn Fruhling,’ in F major (op. 61), rehearsed 
at the Conservatoire, and played at a Concert 
Populaire ; four trios for PF. and strings ; 
one PF. concerto ; three string quartets ; two 
violoncello sonatas ; twelve characteristic 
studies (op. 17) and twenty-four ‘ Etudes mclo- 
diques * (op. 20), both for PF. solo ; a PF. con- 
certo, op. 73 ; sonata, op. 74 ; do. PF. and 
violoncello, op. 98 ; ‘ Am Abend ’ for quartet, 
op. 99. Also various pieces for piano entitled 
‘ Po^mes,* ‘ Reveries,’ etc. ; a biblical cantata, 
and various songs, etc. Schumann criticised 
several of his pieces with kindness and liberality. 

a. 


ROSENKAVALIER, DER, opera in 3 acts ; 
text by H. von Hofmannsthal ; music by Richard 
Strauss. Produced Royal Oj>era, Dresden, 
Jan. 26, 1911 ; Covent Garden, Jan. 1, 191?; 
New York, Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 9, 
1913 ; in English (Denhof Opera Co.), Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, ^pt. 20, 
1913. 

ROSENMOLLER, Johann {b. Pelsnitz, 
Vogtland of Saxony, c. 1619 ; d. Wolfenbuttel, 
Sept. 10 or 11, 1684). In spite of the poverty 
of his parents the arrangements of the time 
enabled him to obtain a good general education, 
and in 1640 his name appears inscribed in 
the Matriculation - book of the University of 
Leipzig. In 1642 he became collaborator 
or assistant- master at the Thomasschulo. Ii 
musical matters he would appear to have beer 
mainly a pupil of Tobias Michael, who then 
held the important ofiico of cantor at the school. 
In 1645 Rosonmuller published his first work, 
a work for instruments entitled ‘ Paduanen, 
Alemandon, Couranton, Ballctten, Sarabanden 
mit 3 Stimmen und ihrem Basso pro Organo.’ 
A more important work was his ‘ Kcrnspruche,’ 
published in two parts, 1648 and 1652-53, 
each part consisting of twenty Latin and 
German motets on Scripture and other church 
texts for three to seven voices, mostly with 
accompaniment of two violins, and also occa- 
sionally trombones and other instruments 
with basso continuo. When Tobias Michael 
became too infirm to discharge adequately his 
duties as cantor, Rosen mullor acted as his 
deputy, and in this position gave such satis- 
faction to the city council as to obtain the 
promise of succession to the cantorship. In 
1651 ho also held the post of organist at the 
Nikolaikirche. But in May 1655 his prospects 
of further promotion were blighted by an 
accusation made against him of some grave 
moral offence, for which he was temporarily 
imprisoned. He succeeded in effecting his 
escape, and betook himself for a time to 
Hamburg. From Hamburg he is said to have 
addressed a ‘ Supplication ’ to the Elector of 
Saxony, Johann Georg 1., along w'ith a setting 
of the Hymn of Albinus, ‘ Straf mich nicht in 
deinem Zorn.’ This w'ould almost seem to be 
an admission of his guilt, although Winterfeld 
in his Evangelischer Kirchengesang endeavours 
to prove him innocent of the charge made 
against him. However the case may be, 
Rosonmuller did not feel himself safe in 
Hamburg, but fled to Italy, and settled in 
Venice as a teacher of music for a considerablo 
number of years. 

Of his stay in Venice little would have 
been known if Johann Philipp Kriegor, who 
was afterwards Kapellmeister at Weissenfels, 
had not sought him out and become his 
pupil in composition. A large number of 
works existing only in MS., consisting of 
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Latin motets. Vesper Psalms, Lamentations, 
and various parts of the Mass, must be referred 
to this Venetian stay. The only work pub- 
lished in Venice was one for instruments, 
entitled * Senate da camera cioe Sinfonie, 
Alemande, Correnti, Balletti, Sarabande da 
suonare con 5 strom. da arco et altri * . . . 
1670. This work was dedicated to Duke 
Johann Friedrich of Brunswick, who became 
acquainted with the composer on the occasion 
of one of his visits to Venice. It has been 
republished, D.D.T. vol. xviii., where also 
in his introduction the editor, Karl Nef, 
traces the influence of the Venetian opera- 
symphonies upon Rosenmuller’s style of instru- 
mental composition. The acquaintance with 
Duke Johann Friedrich had important con- 
sequences for Rosenmuller. It led to his re- 
call to Germany. Duke Johann Friedrich 
recommended him to his brother the reigning 
Duke Anton Ulrich, wdio was an enlightened 
patron of literature and music, and himself 
a hymn -writer of some reputation. In 1674 
Duke Anton Ulrich appointed Rosenmuller 
Kapellmeister at Wolfenbiittol, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. Only one other 
work was published in this later period of his 
life, ‘ Senate a 2, 3, 4, e 5 stromenti da arco 
et altri . , . Nuremberg, 1682,’ dedicated to 
his patron Duke Anton Ulrich. A large number 
of German motets and cantatas belonging to 
this time remained unpublished. None of 
Rosonmuller’s vocal W’orks has yet been re- 
published in modern editions, with the excep- 
tion of two Choral-tunes and settings — * Straf 
micli nicht in deinem Zorn ’ and ‘ Welt ade, ich 
bin deiri mudo.’ The former of these tunes 
indeed seems far less suitable to its original 
German words than to those of the Easter 
hymns to which it has been so successfully 
adapti^d in English hymn-books, * Christ the 
Lord is risen again.’ Of Rosenmuller’s 5- 
voico setting of ‘ Welt ado ’ it would appear 
that Sebastian Bach thought so highly that 
he took it over bodily from Vopelius* ‘ Lcipziger 
Gesangbuch,’ 1682, to incorporate it into his 
own church-cantata of 1731, ‘ Wer weiss, wie 
naho mir mein Ende.’ This led to both tune 
and setting being afterwards ascribed to Bach 
in earlier editions of his ‘ Choral-gesange.* 

J. B. M. 

ROSENTHAL, Mobiz (6. Lemberg, Dec. 18, 
1862), pianist. His father was a professor in 
the chief Academy at Lemberg. From him 
Rosenthal obtained the solid foundation of the 
philosophical turn of mind which early in his 
career became very fully developed. At 8 
years of age the boy began the study of the 
pianoforte under a certain Galoth. In 1872 
Carl Mikuli, then director of the Lemberg 
Conservatorium, took charge of Rosenthal’s 
education, and within the same year played in 
public with him Chopin’s rondo in C for two 


pianos. VTien, in 1875, the family moved to 
Vienna, Rosenthal became a pupil of Joseffy, 
who set to work systematically to ground the 
boy on Tausig’s method. The results were 
astonishing enough, since in 1876 Rosenthal 
played at his first public recital Beethoven’s 
thirty - two variations, Chopin’s F minor 
concerto, and some Liszt and Mendelssohn. 
Promptly a tour followed through Roumania, 
where at Bucharest the king created the 14- 
year-old lad court pianist. In the next year 
Liszt came into Rosenthal’s life, and hence- 
forth played a great part therein, and in 1878 
and subso(][ucntly they uero together in 
Weimar and Rome. As Liszt’s pupil Rosenthal 
then appeared in Paris, St. Petersburg and 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the philosophical studies were by 
no means neglected, for in 1880 Rosenthal 
qualified at the Staatsgymnasium in Vienna to 
take the philosophical course at the Univer- 
sity, where he studied with Zimmerraann, 
Brentano and Hanslick (musical aesthetics). 
Six years elapsed before he resumed public 
pianoforte-playing. Then there followed in 
quick succession, after a triumph in the Liszt 
Verein at Leipzig, a long scries of concert 
tours, in America and elsewliere, which brought 
him ultimately to England in 1895 and to 
America again later. As a master of tech- 
nique Rosenthal is not surpassed by any 
pianist of his time, wliilo as an interpreter, 
especially of music of the modern composers 
and of Schubert, he earned a prodigious repu- 
tation. To his great technical accomplishment 
he adds a beautiful touch, and to tliose who 
know him personally he is a musician of 
unquestionable distinction. E. H. l. 

R08E OF CASTILE, opera in 3 acts ; com- 
piled by Harris & Falconer (from ‘ Lc Muletier 
do Tolcde ’), music by Balfe. Produced 
Lveeum Theatre (Pyne and Harrison), London, 
Oct. 29, 1857. o. 

ROSE OF PERSIA, THE, comic opera in 
2 acts ; text by Basil Hood ; music by 
Sullivan ; produced Savoy Theatre, Nov. 29, 
1899. 

ROSES, JosE (6. Barcelona, Feb. 9, 1791 ; 
d. there, Jan. 2, 1856), priest and musician, 
learned music from Sarnpere, maestro de capilla 
at Barcelona ; was first organist of the monastery 
of San Pablo and then succeeded his master at 
Santa Maria del Pino, a post which he held for 
thirty years. During this time he composed 
a large quantity of music — masses, requiems, 
motets, graduals, etc., which are preserved in 
MS. in the church. Among his pupils may be 
mentioned Calvo, Puig, Rius, Casanovas, etc. 

o. 

ROSIERS (Roziebs), Andb6 de, Sikub dh 
Beaulieu, a 17th-century French composer 
of 16 books, * Les libertez de . . . k 4 parties * 
(dessus, haute • contre, taille, basse - contreX 
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published between 1634 and 1672 ; * Alphabet 
de chanson pour danser et pour boire,* book 
iv., Paris, 1646. 

ROSIERS, Chaeles, a 17th-century violin- 
ist, afterwards vice-KapeUmeister of the Elector 
of Cologne, at Bonn ; composed a book of 
motets (1688) ; ‘ Pieces choisies a la maniere 
italienne,’ for flute, violin and other instru- 
ments (1691) ; 14 ‘ Sonate per le violino et le 
hautbois,’ k 6 parties (2 dessus, haut-eonlre, 
bassus, basso coiitinuo et troinpetU'), and a 
guitar tutor (1699); symphonies by him were 
advertised at Amsterdam in 1691. 

E. V. d. s. 

ROSIN (Resin) (Fr. colophane\ a prepara- 
tion apphed to the hair of the violin bow to 
give it the necessary ‘ bite * upon the strings. 
Rosin is the residuary gum of turpentine after 
distillation. The ordinary rosin of commerce 
is a i‘oarse, hard substance, quite useless to the 
fiddler, for whom the rough material undergoes 
a process of refinement. The ancient English 
recipe was to boil rough rosin down in vinegar, 
a process no longer in vogue, as excellent French 
rosin is now to be had at a very trifling cost. 
It is prepared by dissolving the rough article 
in a glazed earthen vessel over a slow charcoal 
fire. As it melts, it is strained through coarse 
canvas into a second vessel also kept at a 
moderate heat, from which it is poured into 
pasteboard or metal moulds. Some players 
affect to prefer the rosin of Gland, others that 
of Vuillaume, but both are made of the same 
mah^nal and at the same factory. Rosin 
should be transparent, of a darkish yellow 
colour in the mass, and quite wdiite when 
pulverised : it ought to fall from the bow, 
when first applied to the strings, in a very fine 
white dust : when crushed betw'cen the fingers 
it ought not to feel sticky. The best rosin is 
made from Venetian turpentine. The same 
sort of rosin serves for the violin, viola and 
violoncello. The double-bass bow requires a 
stiffor preparation than pure rosin, and accord- 
ingly double-bass rosin is made of ordinary 
rosin and white pitch in equal proportions. 
Emerj^ powder and other matters arc sometimes 
added in the composition of rosin, but are 
quite unnecessary, and even injurious to the 
tone. A liquid rosin, applied to the bow with 
A camel’s-hair brush, has its advocates. (See 
CoLOPHANE.) E. J. P. 

ROSINA, an English ballad opera, of the 
18th century, which attained an extraordinary 
degree of popularity, holding the boards, as 
a stock piece, for nearly half a century. The 
libretto, written by Mrs. Brooke, is founded on 
the Scriptural story of Ruth and Boaz ; or of 
Palemon and Lavina, in Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,* 
a subject which has inspired numbers of 
theatrical pieces. 

The opera was first produced at Covent 
Garden in 1783, and its music was written. 


selected and arranged by William Shield. 
Miss Harper took the title-role ; Mrs. Martyr, 
Phoebe ; and Mrs. Kennedy the hero, William, 
while the rest of the male characters were taken 
by Banister, Brett and Davies, p. k. 

ROSKOSN^, Josep Richard (6. Prague, 
Sept. 21, 1833 ; d, there, 1913), a Czech com- 
poser. He was a successful pianist, touring in 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Serbia and Roiimania, 
and composed a good deal of brilliant music for 
lus instrument, as well as many songs in a light 
folk style. It was, however, as a composer of 
popular operas that he made a more lasting 
mputation. The influence of Smetana some- 
what strengthened his earlier style, w hich W'as 
coloured by the eroticism of Gounod and the 
facile side of Mendolssohn. Later in his career 
the Italian realists came in for a share of his 
admiration, and the result was his opera 
‘ JStoja,’ unique in this respect. His agreeable, 
eclecticism proves that he had no great inde- 
pendence of thought ; but his operatic music 
tells effect ive] 5 % thanks to liis sense of stage- 
craft. * PopeJka * (Cinderella) continues to 
keep its place in the repertory of Czech opera. 
The admirable libretto is by Otnkar Hostin.ski? 
(^.?\), and the music eithoes the popular style 
with a grace not unw'orthy of a diseijilo of 
8metana. 

Operaii* * MlkuHS ’ (Nicholas), 1870; • Svatojanski'* prouiW 
(Tho Baplds of St. John), 1M7I , ‘ P<i^)plka ’ (C'lmlerclla), 1 ^K 0 , 
* Stoja,’ 1804, * SatHuelJa,’ IbOK , ’ lVru6 Jciero ’ (The lilack 
Lake), 1005 Pianoforic jucccg and wourh 

R08LAVETZ, Nikolai Andeeivioii 
( 6. Surai, Covernment of Chernigov, Dec. 24, 
1880, O.S.), cornposm, of peasant origin. Ho 
received his musical education at the Moscow 
Conservatoire, )vhero he won u silviu’ medal for 
a cantata ‘ Heaven and Earth ’ (after Byion). 
His compositions include : 

A Byrnphonv (1<>22) ; two Mvinphniilc popins , a quintet for 
liHn>. ol«ip, two vIo|hj< and \ lojonct ilo , h MttliiK quarlcts , 2 1*F 
trum , 6 violin suu,.tas ; 2 violoncollo Bouata.i , »onga 

R. N. 

ROSS, John {b. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Oct. 
12, 1763 ; d. Aberdeen, July 28, 1837), was 
placed in his 11th year under Haw^don, 
organist of St. Nicholas Church, a disciple of 
Charles Avison, with whom he studied for seven 
years. In 1783 ho was appointed organist of 
St. Raul’s Chapel, Aberdeen, w'here ho re- 
mained until his death. Ho composed ‘ An 
Ode to Charity,* pianoforte concertos and 
sonatas, songs, canzonets, liymns, waltzes, etc. 
w. H. II. ; addns. Brit. 31vs. Biog. 

ROSSELLI (Roselli, Hos.skllo, Roussel, 
Rusello), Francesco, maestro cli cappella at 
St. Peter’s, Rome, in 1548, and master of the 
boys of the cappella Giulia. He retired in 1660. 
He composed motets and other church music, 
all in MS. ; 2 books of madrigals, 5 v, (1662-63) ; 
1 book madrigals, 4 v. (1566); chansons 
nouvelles, 4-6 v. (Paris, 1677) ; also chansonf 
j and madrigals in collective volumes (Q.-L.). 
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ROSSETER, Philip (6. circa 1676, d. Lon- 
don, May 5, 1623), luteuist and song- writer. 
In 1601 was published : 

* A Books of Ayrw, net foorth to be soaR to the Lute, Orpheriao 
uud Bane Viull, by rinli}) Ki>Bsetcr LuteoUt And are to be suide at 
Ills houHC In FlecBtreplp nstre to the Ornyhound. At l.onond t«<cj 
”nuted by i’eter Short, by the asunit of Thomaa Morley.' <A'n#. 
Sch of Ltiteniat Song-uiritera ) 

This book differs from all the other song-books 
of the English lutenists in that it really con- 
sists of two separate books of twenty-one songs 
each ; the first by Campian and the second by 
Rossetor. There is only one title-page, and 
the dedication to Sir Thomas Moiison and the 
Addiess to the Reader are Rosseter’s. In the 
first section the w’ords as well as the music are 
admittedly by Campian ; there is no positive 
evidiiiice that Campian also wToto the words of 
Rosseter’s songs, but it is commonly assumed 
that he did so. All the songs in the volume 
were w ritten as solo-songs without an alterna- 
tive version for four voices. All Rosseter’s 
songs arc simple in construction, but they are 
very melodious and admirably vocal. In the 
Adtlross to the Read<‘r Rosseter says some 
interesting things about song, and he was 
evidently one of those who did not approve of 
the complexity of contrapuntal writing. 

In 1601) he published a set of 

* I.exson 8 for the ronHori * made by sundrle excellent Anthore 
Uid set U> 81XU aeverall iiutrumcate ' 

Rosselor’s association with Kiiigham, Reeve 
and Robert Jones for training ‘ the Cliildren 
of the Revels to the Queen ’ is described in the 
article on Robert Jones, q.v. Campian seems 
to have been the lifo-long friend of Rosseter ; 
lying in 1620, he bequeathed him all his 
property, amounting to about £20, expressing a 
wish ‘ that it had bin farr more.’ Rosseter 
died in Fetter Lane, and was buried on May 7, 
at St. Dunstan’s in the West, where Campian 
also was bulled. He left a widow and two 
sons ; his bi other Hugh is also mentioned in 
his will (P.C.C., 41 Sw^ann). B. n. r. 

RUJSvSETTO (Roseto, Rosetiis), Steffano 
(6. Nice), Jived in 1565 in Florence. In 1667 
he was musician of Cardinal de Medici there ; 
1579-80 organist of Munich court chapel ; and, 
according to Riemaim, maestro di cappfiUa at 
Novara. He composed 1 book madrigals, 4 v. 
( 1 660) ; 2 books madrigals, 5 v. ( 16<>0, 1566) ; 1 
book madrigals, 6 v. (J566); a madrigal cycle, 
‘ II lamento di Olimpia,’ with 1 canzona, 6-10 v. 
(1567). All those were published at Venice. 
1 book motets, 5-6 v., so contrived that they 
may be used for all manner of instruments 
(Nuremberg, 1673), dedicated to Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, Eitner in Q.-L. says 
that his name in the documents of the Munich 
court chapel appears once as Joseph N. Roseto, 
and in another place as Steffan Roseto ; this 
appears rather to suggest two different people, 

E. V. d, s. 

ROSSI. No fewer than twenty-eight musi- 


cians of this name are enumerated in Q.-L., 
and as there are motets and other works in 
various libraries attributed to ‘ Rossi ’ without 
further identification, there is still a large field 
open for careful research before the facts can 
be absolutely ascertained. Of these older 
bearers of the name there are seven who may 
be distinguished as important : (1) Salomon E, 
a Jewish musician, was at the court of Mantua 
from 1587-1628, when he appears to have died. 
He enjoyed such high favour with two suc- 
cessive dukes that ho was privileged to dispense 
with the yellow badge that all Jews were 
ordered to wear. Ho issued madrigals and 
canzonets in 1689, 1600, 1602, 1603, 1610, 1614 
and 1628, but his most important works were 
instrumental, being contained in four books, 
called ‘ Sinfonie e gagliardo ’ and ‘ Senate * 
(1607, 1608, 1623 and 1636). Ho wrote 28 
compositions (a 4-8) to Hebrew psalms, pub- 
lished in two editions, in Hebrew and Italian, 
in 1623. The authority for his life is Birn- 
baum’s Jvditiche. Mu8%ker am Hofe zu 
A selection from his vocal music was puo- 
lished in 1877 by 8. Naumburg and Vincent 
d’liidy, and examples of his instrumental music 
are included in Riomann’s ‘ Alte Kammer- 
musik.’ 

(2) Giovanni Battista (6. Genoa), a monk, 

who published in 1618 at Venice a book on 
mensural notation, Organc de cantori j>cr 
irdendere da ae steaso ogni passo difficile, etc., 
containing cantilene a 2-5, and a book of four- 
part masses in the same year. M. 

(3) Michael Angelo, a Roman musician of 
the earlier part of the 17th century, was a pupil 
of FrescobaJdi for organ -playing. Ho is known 
as the composer of an opeia entitled ‘ Erminia 
Bill Giordano,’ ^ which in 1636 or 1637 * was 
performed with all stage accessones in the 
Palace of Taddeo Barberini, Prefect of Romo 
and Prince of I’alestrina. It was published in 
1637, and dedicated to the ^igiioi-a Anna 
Colonna Barberina, the Princess of Palestrina. 
A full account of the opera, the libretto of 
whicli is based on an episode in Tasso’s Oeru- 
salemrne liberata, is given in H. Goldschmidt’s 
Stud, ten zur Geschirhte der italieniachen Oper, 
with some specimens of the music. Like most 
of the Roman operas of the period, the musio 
would appear to be utterly wanting in any 
dramatic power; the form of the drama is 
merely an excuse for scenic decorations and 
occasional graceful pastoral music. Rossi is 
better known as a composer for clavier. He 
published a collection of Toccate o Correnti 
for organ or cembalo (second edition, Rome, 
1657, first edition without date). These are 
now generally accessible in Torchi’s * L’ arte 
musical© in Italia,* vol. iii. They are modelled 
on the style of the pieces of the same name by 

1 Word! by Giulio Boaplghoai, afternrardt Clenient IX. w. a. a. 

* Fetla and Climant, DitHonnairt Itfriqua, arronaoualy glva tilt 
date 1626. 
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Frescobaldi, but show no advance either in 
technique or treatment, tliough the corronti 
are melodious enough. Previous to this re- 
publication by Torchi, there used to appear in 
various modem collections of older music, such 
as L. Kohler’s ‘ Maitres du clavecin,’ Pauor’s 
‘ Alte Meister ’ and others, an Andantino and 
Allegro ascribed to Rossi, which have now 
been proved to be spurious,^ their whole 
style showing them to belong to the following 
century. j. ». m. 

(4) Luigi (6. Torre Maggiore, 1598 ; d. Rome, 
Feb. 19, 1653), was, about 1620, in the service 
of Cardinal Rarberini in Rome as a singer. 
Through Mazarin’s influence he was invited to 
Paris, where on Mar. 2, 1647, his opera ‘ Le 
Mariago d’Orphe^ et Euridice ’ was given, 
being the first Italian opera performed in Paris. 
Five years before he had cornj)osed a dramatic 
work, ‘ II palagio d’ Atlante.’ to words by G. 
Rospighosi (a copy in the R.C.M. has the title 
‘ II pallazzo incantato ’). Gevaort edited a 
selection of thirteen cantatas by him. Some 
of hih. compositions are in the Bibliothcqne 
Nationals : * Recueil d’ airs italiens.’ Ho was 
buried at Santa Maria in the Via Lata at 
Rome.* 

Birl — Ruhain Buu;.ani>, Jdtuicwtu d’autrefoit (Parbi. 190H; 
H. Pbumifbbh, L‘Op4ra Uailen en Fram'd avant LiMy (Barla. 1913). 

(5) Francbsco, an Abbate, a native of 
Apulia ( Fetis gives Bari as his birthplace), who 
brought out several operas in Venice between 
1686 and 1689, viz. * 11 Sojano modorno ’ (1686), 
‘ La Clorilda ’ and ‘ La pena degl’ occhi * in 
1688, and ‘ Mitrane ’ in 1689. The last work 
contains the beautiful air, ‘ Ah ! rendimi quel 
core,’ by which alone his name is known in 
the present day. An oratorio, ‘ La caduta 
dei Giganti,’ is in MS. 

(6) Giu.sepfe (d. Romo, c. 1719) was success- 
ively maestro di cappolla at the Castle of St. 
Angelo, Rome, Pistoia and San Loreto, Rome. 
A Mass in 12 parts, divided into three choirs, 
and two settings of Dixit Dominus for 12 and 
16 voices respectively, are preserved at Bologna, 
where the latter are ascribed to the later 
Giuscjppe Rossi. 

(7) GiusErrK, maestro in the cathedral 

of Terni, and the composer of an opera, * La 
Bposa in Livorno,’ given in Romo in 1807. He 
published a treatise. Alii intendenti di contraj - 
jmnio, in 1809, and several of his motets are 
at Bologna. m. 

There are, furthermore, throe later opera- 
composers of the name, as follows ; 

(8) Lauro (6. Macerate, Feb. 19, 1810 ; 
d, Cremona, May 5, 1885), a pupil of Cres- 
centini, Furno and Zingarelli at Naples. He 
liegan to write at once, and at 18 had his 
first two operas — ‘ Le contesse villane ’ and 

1 Rrnnt von Werra vaju the ftr^t to prove, by exaralnatioo of the 
genuine wnrkM of HokhI pre\lounly unknoM-n, the anacbroolaxn of 
ttiln attribution (M.f M xxrlii pp. l‘i:i ft ) 

a BwmalQ Holland, Jfmtldiant d’auinfou (Farle, 1908). 


‘ La villana oontessa ’ — performed an tht 
Fenice and Nuovo Theatres of Naples respoc. 
tively. Other pieces followed : one of them, 
* Costanza ed Oringaldo,’ being written ex- 
pressly for the San Carlo at the request ol 
Barbaja. On the recommendation of Doni- 
zetti, Rossi was engaged for tho Teatro Valle 
at Rome, and there he remained for 1832 and 
1833, and composed four operas and an ora- 
torio. In 1834 he moved to Milan, and brought 
out ‘ La casa disabitata ’ (or ‘ I falsi monctari ’), 
whitih, though but moderately successful at 
La Scala, was afterwards considfTed his cAe/- 
({'(pHi-nre^ and .spoken of as ‘ Rossi’s Barbioro di 
Siviglia.’ It pleased Malibran so much that 
she induced Barbaja to bt^speak another opera 
from Rossi for tho San Carlo, in which she 
should appear. The ojiera was composed, and 
was named ‘ Amelia ’ (produced at Naples, 
Doc. 4, 1834) ; but owing to her caprice was a 
failure. She insisted on having a pas de deui 
inserted for her and Mathis. ’Ihe theatre was 
crowded to the coiling to see the groat singer 
dance ; but her dancing did iu)t please the 
public, and the piece was damned. This dis- 
appointment, though somewhat alleviated by 
the .success of his ‘ Loocadia ’ (1834) seems to 
have disgusted Ro.ssi with Italy ; he accepted 
an engagomont from Mexico, left Europe, Oct. 
15, 1835, and arrived at Vera Cruz the 6th of 
tho following January. From Mexico ho went 
to tho Havannah, Now Orleans and Madras ; 
married in 1841, and returned to Europe, 
landing at Cadiz, Feb. 3, 1843. Ho began 
again at once to compose — ‘ Cfillini a Parigi * 
(Turin, 1 845), etc., but with very varying success. 
In 1846 ho roappc?arod at La Scala at Milan 
with ‘ Azema di (Iranata,’ ‘ II borgomastro di 
Schiedam,’ and three or four other operas in 
following years. His great success, however, 
appears to have been made with ‘ II domino 
iiero,’ at the Teatro Canobbiana, Sept. 1849. 
Ill 1850 ho was called to bo director of the 
Coiuservatorio at Milan. For this institution 
he publislied a Ouida di armonia pratica orale 
(Ricordi, 1858), and betwocm 1850 and 1859 
composed a great many operas, and detached 
pieces for voices and for instruments. Aftei 
the death of Morcadante in 1870, Rossi suc- 
ceeded him as head of the Conaervatorio at 
Naples. This office he resigned in 1878, and 
he went to Cremona in 1880, dying there on 
May 5, 1885. Lists of his works are given by 
Florimo {Cenni Storicif pp. 948-962), Riemann 
and Pougin. They comprise 29 operas, a 
Mass, and a dozen miscellaneous compositions, 
including six fugues for strings, two sots of 
vocal exercises, and the Guide to Harmony 
already mentioned. His best works are ‘ Cellini 
a Parigi,* ‘ I falsi monetari,* * La contessa di 
Mens * and ‘ II domino noro.* One of his 
operas, * La figlia di Figaro,’ is said to have 
bron produced at tho Karnthnerthor theatr*^. 
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Vienna, Apr. 17, 1846 ; and another, ‘ Biorn,* 
was announced for performance at the Queen's 
Theatre, London, Jan. 17, 1877 — English 
libretto by Frank Marshall ; but no notice of 
either performance can bo found. An oratorio, 

* Saul,’ elegies on Bellini and Mercadanto, a 
Mass and other works, are mentioned by 
Ilicrnann. G. 

(9) Giovanni Gaetano (ft. Borgo San 

Bonnino, Parma, Aug. 5, 1828 ; d. Parma, 
Mar. 30, 1886) studied at the Milan Conserva- 
torio, was leader of the orchestra in the theatre 
at Parma, and organist of the court chaiKd 
there, from 18.52-78, and director of the Parma 
Conservatorio in lS(‘>4-78. In 1878 ho became 
conductor at the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, 
until 1879. His ojieras were : ‘ Elena di 

Taranto’ (Parma, 1852), ‘Giovanni Giscala ’ 
(Parma, 18.55), ‘ Nicol6 do’ Lapi ’ (Aneona, 
1865), ‘ La contessa d’Altemberg ’ (Borgo San 
Doniiino, 1872) and ‘Maria Sariz ’ (Bergamo, 
1895). A symphony, ‘ Saul,’ won a prize in 
Pans in 1878, and Rossi nrote besides three 
masses, an oratorio and a reijuiem. 

(10) CEvSABE (ft. Kivarolo, near Mantua, Jan. 

20, 1858) has won suc(*e.ss as a teacher of the 
piano, as director of the music s<‘hool and 
conductor at I’rent, and as a composer in 
many branches of art, his opera ‘ Nadeja ’ 
having been leceived with much favour at 
Prague in 1908 {Jitemarnt, etc.). M. 

ROSSIGNOL, opera in 3 acts, by Igor 
Stravinsky, founded on a Hans Andersen story. 
Produced Paris, 1914; Drury Lane, June 18, 
1914 ; in Fnghsh (Beochani), Covent Garden, 
Nov. 12, 1919. 

ROSSI XI, Gioacchino Antonio (ft. Pesaro, 
Feb. 29, 1792 ; d. Passy, Nov. 18, 1808), was the 
only child of Giuscp^>e Rossini, towm-trumjwter 
Uromhadorr) of Lugo and iiispoetorof slaughter- 
houses. In the p<»htiea.l struggles of 1796 the 
father declared himself for the French and for 
republican government, and was sent to gaol. 
His w'lfo was tiius driven to turn her voice to 
account and went with her little Gioacchino to 
Bologna, making her debut as ‘ prima donna 
buffa ’ w'lth such success as to procure her en- 
gagomouts in various theatres of the Romagna 
during the Carnival. Meantime tlie irornba^tre 
had regained his liberty and was engaged as 
horn -player in the bands of the theatres in 
which his wife sang. The child w'as left at 
Bologna in the charge of a pork butcher, where 
he acquired a little musii’al knowledge from a 
certain Prinotti of Novara, who gave him 
harpsichord lessons for three years, and later 
from Angelo Tesoi, a clover master, able to 
make singing and practical harmony interesting 
to his pupil. In a few months Rossini learned 
to read, to accompany and to sing well enough 
to take solos in church at the modest price of 
three pauls per service. Ho was thus able, at 
^he age of 10, to assist his parents, who, owing 


to a sudden change in his mother’s voice, were 
again in misfortune. 

At the ago of 13 Rossini was a sufficiently 
good singer to be well received at the theatre ; 
lie also played the horn by liis father’s side, 
and had a fair reputation as accompanist. At 
this time the Chevalier Giusti, commanding 
engineer at Bologna, took a great affection for 
the lad, road and explained the Italian poets tc 
him, and opened his fresh and intelligent mind 
to the comprehension of the ideal ; and it wa? 
to the efforts of this distinguished man that ho 
owed the start of his genius, and such general 
knowledge as ho afterwards possessed. After 
throe years w'ith Tesoi ho put himself under a 
veteran tenor named Babbini to improve his 
singing. On Mar. 20, 1807, ho was admitted to 
the counterpoint class of Padre Mattel at the 
Liceo Communale of Bologna, and soon after to 
that of Cavedagni for the violoncello. 

Before he entered Mattel’s class he had com- 
posed a Auirioty of things — little pieces for two 
horns, songs of Zarnbini, and even an opera, 
called ‘ Demetno,’ for his friends the Mombolhs. 
Mattel, who was a pedant, saw no reason for 
modif 3 dng his usual slow mechanical system to 
suit the convenience of an able scholar, and 
after a few months of discouraging labour 
Gioacchino began to look to instinct and 
practice for the philosophy, or at least the 
rhetoric, of this art. It is said that when 
Mattel explained that the amount of counter- 
point which his pupil had already acquired was 
sulliciont for a composer in the ‘ frw style ’ but 
that for church-music much severer studies 
were required, the boy cried, ‘ What, do you 
mean that I know enough to write operas ? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ was the reply, ‘ Then I want 
nothing more, for operas are all that I desire to 
write.’ Meantime it was necessary that he and 
his parents should live, and ho therefore dropped 
counterpoint and returned to his old trade 
of accompanist, gave lessons, and conducted 
performances of chamber- music. 

At the end of his first year at the Liceo his 
cantata ‘ 11 pianto d’ arnumia per la morte 
d’ Orfeo’ was not only rewarded with the prize, 
but was performed in public, Aug. 8, 1808. It 
was followed, not by a symphony, as is some- 
times said, but by an overture in the fugued 
stylo, ill imitation of that to ‘ Die Zauberfloto,’ 
but so weak, that after hearing it played he 
destroyed it. The same fate probablyattended 
some pieces for double bass and strings, and a 
Mass, both written at the instance of an 
amateur of the double bass. 

Venice and Milan. — Through the Marquis 
Cavalli, wiio had promised him his interest 
whenever it should be wanted, Rossini received 
an invitation to compose an opera from the 
manager of the San Mos^ theatre at Venice, and 
* La cambiale di matrimonio ’ or the ‘ Matri- 
monial market,’ an opera-buffa in one act, was 
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produced there in the autumn of 1810 and sung 
l)y Morandi, Ricci, Do (irecis and Raffanelli. 
Returning to Bologna, ho composed for Esther 
Momlxilirs bonofit a cantata called ‘ Didone 
abl)an(lonata,’ and in 1811 he wrote for tho 
Tcatro di'-l Corso an opera-buiia in two acta, 

‘ Ij’ equivoco stravagante.* 

‘ Demetno e ]\)libio ’ was brought out at the 
Toatro Valh^ by his old friends the Mombellis 
in 1811. Rally in 1812 ho produced at the 
San Nose theatre, Venice, two buflfa operas 
— ‘ L' inganno folico,’ and ‘ L’ occasione fa il 
ladro, ossia il Cambio della valigia.’ After 
the Carnival ho went to Ferrara, and there com- 
posed an oratorio, ‘ Ciro in Balhlonia,’ which 
was brought out during Lent and proved a 
fiasco.^ Another failure was ‘ La scala di seta,* 
an opera-buffa in one act, produced at Venice in 
tho course of tho spring. While the Mombellis 
were engaged on his serious opera, he flew off 
to IMilan to fulfil an engagement winch Mar- 
cohni had procured for him, by writing, for her, 
(Jalli, Boiioldi and Pailaniagni, a comic piece in 
two acts called ‘ J^a pietra del paragone,’ which 
was produced at La Scala during tho autumn 
of 1812 With immense sikjcoss. It was his first 
appearance at this renowned house, and tho 
pu'co IS under lined in the list as ‘ musica nuova 
di Cioacchino Rossini, di Pesaro,^ It has a 
linale which is moinorablo as the first occasion 
of his employing tho aescendo, which he was 
ultimately to use and abuse so copiously. Mosca 
has accused Rossini of having borrowed this 
famous efl’oct from his ‘ Protendenti doliisi,’ 
produced at La Scala the preceding autumn, 
forgetting that Mosca himself had learned it 
from (leriorali and other composers. Such 
accusations, however, w^ere of little or no im- 
portance to Rossini, who had already made up 
his mind to adopt whatever pleased him, where- 
soever ht> might find it. In the meantime he 
took advantage of his success to pass a few days 
at Bologna with Ins parents, en route for Voni(;e; 
and thus ended the year 1812, in which he had 
produced no less tlian six pieces for the theatre. 

The year 1813 began with a joke. Ho had 
accepted a commission of 500 francs fora serious 
opera for tho Grand Theatre at Venice, but the 
manager of 8an Moae, furious at his desertion, 
in pursuance of some former agroemont, forced 
on him a libretto for that theatre, ‘ 1 due 
Briiscliini, o il figUo per azzardo,’ which, if 
treat-e-d as intended, would inevitably have boon 
tlio death of the music. From this dilemma 
Rossini ingeniously extricated himself by re- 
versing the situations and introducing all kinds 
of tricks. The second violins mark each bar in 
tho overture by a stroke of the bow on the 
lamp shade ; the bass sings at tho top of his 
register and the soprano at the bottom of hers ; 
i funeral march intrudes itself into one of the 

1 It wait jierfornied as ' Cyrus iu Babylon ’ at Drury Laue Theatre 
iLent Oratorios), Jau. SO, 1U23, under Smart. 


most comical scenes ; and in the finale the 
words ‘ son pentito * are so arranged that 
nothing is hoard but ' tito, tito, tito.’ Those 
of the audience who had been taken into the 
secret were in roars of laughter, but tho 
strangers who had paid for their places in good 
faith were naturally annoyed and hissed 
loudly. But no complaints wore of any avail 
with Rossini, he only laughed at tho success of 
his joke. ‘ I due Bruschiiii ’ disappeared after 
tho first night, and the remembrance of it was 
very shortly wiped out by the appearance of 
‘ Tancrodi ’ produced at the Fcnico during the 
Carnival, and sung by Marifredini, Malaiiotte, 
Todran and Bianchi. Tins work, full of spirit 
and melody, was received with enthusiasm, and 
nobody had time to notice various plagiarisms 
from Paisiello and Pacr. All Venice, and very 
soon all Italy, w'as singing or humming ‘ Mi 
rivedrai, ti rivedro.’ Oiio must road the 
accounts of the day to understand tho madness 
— ^for it was nothing else — which ‘ Tancredi ’ 
excited among tho Vonctiaiis. ‘ 1 fancied,’ 
said Rossini, with his usual gaiety, ‘ that after 
hearing my opera they would put mo into a 
mad-house — on tho contrary, they were madder 
than I.’ Honcoforw'ard he was as much feted 
for his social qualities as for Ins music. 

His next w’ork was ‘L’ Italiana in Algeri,’ an 
opera- buff a produced at the San Benedetto 
theatre, Venice, in tho summer of 1813. 

‘ Aurehano m Palmira ’ and ‘ II Turco in Italia ’ 
were both brought out at La Scala, Milan, tho 
first in Doc. 1813, the second in Aug. 1814, 
before an audience somewhat more critical than 
that at Voiiico. ‘ Auroliano,’ though it con- 
tains some fine things, which woro afterwards 
utilised in ‘ Elisa botta ’ and the ‘ Barbioro,’ 
was a fiasco. The ‘ Turco,’ too, was not re- 
ceived with tho applause which it afterwards 
commanded. Rossini, however, was greatly 
feted during his stay in Milan, and among his 
‘ amiable protectresses ’ — to use tho expression 
of Stendhal— was the Princess Bolgiojoso, for 
whom he composed a cantata entitled ‘ Egle ed 
Irono.’ After tho produc-tion of his next opera, 
‘ Sigismondo,’ written for the Fenico at Vomco, 
in tho Carnival of 1815, Rossini returned to hia 
home at Bologna. There he encountered 
Barbaja, who from being a waiter at a coffee- 
house had become the farmer of tho public 
gaming-tables and impresario of the Najilos 
theatre, and engaged with him to take tho 
musical direction of the San Carlo and DjI 
Fondo theatres at Naples, and to compose 
annually an opera for each. For this ho was to 
receive 200 ducats (about £35) per month, with 
a small share in the gaming-tables, amounting 
in addition to some 1000 ducats per annum, for 
which, however, he obtained no compensation 
after the tables were abolished in 1820. 

Naples and Rome. — During Murat’s visit to 
Bologna in Apr. 1815 Rossini had comjiosed a 
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cantata in favour of ItaDan independence, but 
politics were not his line, and he arrived in 
Naples fully conscious of this, and resolved that 
nothing should induce him to repeat the experi- 
ment. The arrival of a young composer with 
so great a reputation for originality was not 
altogether pleasing to ZingareUi, the chief of the 
C-onservatorio, or to the aged Paisiello. But no 
intrigues could prevent the brilliant success of 
‘ Elisabetta, regina d’ Inghilterra,* which was 
produced before the court for the oj:>ening of 
the autumn season, 1 8 1 6, in whudi MUc. Clolbran, 
Dardanolli, Manuel Garcia and Nozzari took 
the principal parts. The libretto was by a 
certain Schmidt, and it is a curious fact that 
some of its incidents anticipate those of ‘ Kenil- 
W'orth,’ which was not publislied till January 
1S21, ‘ Elisabetta ’ is the first opera in which 

Rossini so far distrusted his singers as to WTito 
in the ornaments of the airs ; and it is also 
the first in which he leplaood the rerHahvo 
secco by a recitative accompanied by the string 
quartet. The overture and the finale to the 
first act of ‘ Elisabetta ’ are taken from 
‘ Aurelnino.’ 

Sliort ly before Christmas Rossini left Naples 
for Rome to write and bring out tvM) works for 
which he was under engagement. The first of 
those, ‘ Torvaldo e Dorliska,’ produced at the 
Teal ro Valle, Doc. 20, ISIf), w^as coldly received, 
but the second, ‘ Almaviva, ossia 1’ mutilo pro- 
cauziono,’ lounded on Beaumarchais’ ‘ Barbier 
de Seville,’ by Storhmi, w'hich made its first 
appearance at the Argentina, Feb. 5, 1810, was 
unmistakably damned. The cause of this was 
the predilection of tlie Romans for Paisiello, 
and tlieir determination to make an example 
of an innovator who had dared to reset a 
libretto already treated by tlicir old favourite. 
Rossini, with excellent taste and feeling, had 
inquired of Paisiello, before adopting the 
subject, whether doing so would annoy the 
veteran, Avhoso ‘ Barbiero ’ had been for a 
quarter of a century the favourite of Europe, 
and not unnaturally believed that after this 
step he was secure from the ill-w’ill of Paisiello’s 
friends and admirers.^ However, although 
hissed on the first night, ‘ Almaviva ’ was 
listened to wdth patience on the second, and 
ended by becoming, under the title of ‘ II 
barbiero di Hiviglia,’ one of the most popular 
comic operas ever composed. The cast was 
as follows ; 


Eosina 

lierta 

PiRaro 

Almaviva 

Bartolo . 

Basilio 


(liorRi-Ilighetti. 

Kossl. 

Zanihoni. 

Garcia. 

Botticelli. 

Vitarelli. 


The opening of the cavatina ‘ Ecco ridente * 
is borrowed from the opening of the first chorus 
in ‘ Auroliano.’ The air of Berta ‘ 11 vecchiotto 


1 We have RoRHlnCH own authority for thla, and for the opera 
havinff been written in thirteen days, ia hla totter to SclUraux. 
Bee Musical World, Nov. G, 1875, p. 761. 


corca moglie ’ was suggested by a Russian tune, 
and the eight opening bars of the trio ‘ Zitti, 
zitti ’ are notoriously taken note for note from 
•Simon’s air in Haydn’s ‘ Seasons.’ 

On his return to Naples after the Carnival of 
1816, and the gradual success of the ‘ Barbierc,’ 
Rossini composed a grand cantata entitled 
‘ Teti e Pelco ’ foi tlie marriage of the Duchesso 
de Berr^', and then dashi*d off a two-act comre 
opera entitled ‘ La gazzetta ’ to a libretto by 
Tottola, which was pi’oduced at the Teatro dei 
Fiorentini. Najiles, with Chambrand, Pellegrini 
and (’asaccia in the cast. ‘ Otollo ’ w’as 
brought out at the Teatro del Fondo, Naples, 
Dec. 4, 1816, with Isabella (Jolbran, Nozzari, 
Davide, Cicimatra and Bencdctti as its inter- 
preters, but the tragic termination of the 
whole was very distasteful to the public, and 
when the opeia was taken to IvOino it was found 
nece.ssary to invent a happy ending 

The machinery and power of rajiidly chang- 
ing the scenes w^ero at. that tune so vtn-y 
imperfect m the smaller Italian theatres that 
Rossini w'ould onl}'^ accept the subjeiit of 
Cinderella, wdion proposed to him by the 
manager of the Teatr-o Valle at Rome, on con- 
dition that the sujnn natur'al element was 
entirely omitted. A new comic piece was 
therefore written by Ferrotti under the title of 
‘ Conerontola, ossia la boiitli in tnonlo ’ ; 
Rossini undertook it, and it. w'lis produced at 
the Carnival of 1817 w'lth unmistakable 
success. In the profusion and charm of its 
ideas this delicious w^ork is probably (Mjual to 
the ‘ Barbiero,’ but it is inferior in uriitv of 
stylo. No doubt this is partly owing to the 
fact tliat many of the ynecos ajvyx'iired origin- 
ally in other w'orks such as ‘ La piidi'a del 
paragorie,’ ‘ La gazzetta ’ and ‘ Turco in 
Italia.’ iSuch re])otit.ions answei'od their pur- 
pose at the moment, but while thus extem- 
porising his operas Rossii.i forgot that a day 
W'ould arrive w hen they would all be published, 
and when such discoveries as thoso w'e liav’^e 
mentioned, and the identity of the prin- 
cipal motif of the duet of the letter in ‘ Otcllo ’ 
with thQ agitato of an air from ’ Torvahlo e 
Dorliska,’ would inovitabU be made. As ho 
himself confessed in a letter about this tune, 
ho thought he had a perfect right to rescue any 
of his earlier airs from operas which had cither 
failed at the time or become forgotten since. 
Whatever force there may lie in this defence, 
the fact remains tliat ‘ Cenerentola ’ and the 
‘ Barbiero ’ shar'» betaveen thorn the glory of 
being Rossini’s chefs-d'oeuvre in comic ojiera. 

From Romo he went to Milan, to enjoy the 
triumph of the ‘ Gazza ladra ’ — librettf) by 
Gherardini. — which was brought out on May 
31, 1817, at La Scala. The Milanese found no 
differonoo between the really fine parts of the 
opera and those which are mere padding— ol 
which the ‘ Gazza ladra ’ 1ms several. 
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From Milan he returned to Naples, and pro- 
duced ‘ Armida ’ during the autumn season, a 
grand opera in three acts, with ballet, which 
was mounted with great splendour, and en- 
joyed the advantage of very good singers. 
This work had hardly made its appearance 
before Rossini had to dash off two more — 
‘ Adelaide di Borgogna,’ sometimes known as 
‘ Ottono Re d’ Italia,’ and an oratorio — ‘ Mose 
in Kgitto.* ‘ Adelaide ’ was produced at the 
Argentina at Rome, in the Carnival of 1818, 
was well sung and warmly received. ‘ Mose * 
w’-as w'ritten for the San Carlo at Naples, which 
Barbaja had rebuilt after the fire of 1816, and 
brought out there in Lent with Isabella Col- 
bran, Benedetti, Porto and Nozzari. Here 
for the first time Rossini w'as so much pressed 
as to bo compelled to call in assistance, and 
employed his old and tried friend Carafa in the 
recitatives and in Pharaoh’s air ‘ Aspettar mi.’ ‘ 

As some relaxation after this serious effort, 
he undertook, in the summer of 1818, a one- 
act piece ‘ Adina, o il Califfo di Bagdad,’ for the 
San Carlos Theatre, Lisbon ; and immediately 
after, ‘ Ricciardo o Zoraido ’ for San Carlo, 
Naples, which was sung to perfection at the 
autumn season there by Isabella Colbran, 
Pisaroni, Nozzari, Davido and Cicimarra. 

‘ Ricciardo ’ ivaa extraordinarily full of oraa- 
rnent, but ‘ Ermione,’ which was produced at 
San (’arlo in the T^ent of 1819, went quite in 
the opposite direction, and affected an unusual 
plainness and severity. Though splendidly 
sung, ‘ Krrnione ’ did not please, and the single 
number applauded was the one air in which 
there was any ornamentation. An equally 
poor reception was given to a cantata written 
for the re-establishment of the health of the 
King of Naples, and sung at the San Carlo, 
Feb. 20, 1819. It consisted of a cavatina for 
Isabella Colbran, and an air with variations, 
which was afterwards utilised in the ballet of 
the ‘ Viaggio a Reims.’ The piece was hastily 
thrown off, and was probably of no more value 
in the eyes of its author than was an opera 
called ‘ Kdoardo e Cristina ’ which was brought 
out at the San Benedetto, Venice, this same 
spring, and was in reality a mere pasticcio of 
pieces from ‘ Ermione,’ ‘ Ricciardo ’ and other 
operas hitherto unheard in Venice, attached 
to a libretto imitated from Scribe. Fortu- 
nately the opera pleased the audience, and sent 
Rossini back to Naples in good spirits, ready 
to compose a now cantata for the visit of the 
Emperor of Austria. The new work was per- 
formed on May 9, 1819, at the San Carlo, and 
was sung by Colbran, Davide and Rubini, to 
the accompaniment of a military band. This 
Rossini probably accepted as a useful experi- 
ence for his next new opera, the ‘ Donna del 
lago,’ in the march of which wo hear the results 
of his experiments in writing for a wind band. 

1 Ooutted In the Italliua sooro pubUataed in Faria. 


The production on Oct. 4, 1819, with Colbran, 
Pisaroni, Nozzari, Davido and Benedetti, was 
simply one long torture of disappointment to 
the composer, who was possibly not aware that 
the storm of disapprobation was directed not 
against him so much as against Barbaja the 
manager, and Colbran his favourite. 

On the following evening the hisses became 
bravojty hut of this Rossini knew nothing, as by 
that time ho was on his road to Milan. La 
Scala opened on Doc. 26, 1819, for the Carnival 
season with ‘ Bianca e Faliero,’ libretto by 
Romani, which was admirably sung by Cam- 
porose and others. No trace of it, however, 
now remains except a duet and quartet, which 
were afterwards introducerl in the ‘ Donna del 
lago,’ and became very popular at concerts. 

His engagement at Milan over, he hurried 
back to Naples to produce the opera of 
* Maometto secoiido,’ before the close of the 
Carnival. It had been composed in great haste, 
but wa.s admirably interpreted by Colbran, 
(Uj.aumel (afterwards Madame Rubini), Nozzari, 
Chcirnarra, Benedetti and F. Galli. It was the 
last o|)ora that Rossini was destined to give at 
Naples before the revolt of July 20, 1820, of the 
Carbonari, under Pepo, whicdi obliged the King 
to abandon his capital, mined Barbaja by 
depriving him at once of a powerful patron 
and of the momqioly of the gambling-houses, 
and drove Rossini to make important changes 
in his life. Having for the moment no engage- 
ment for La Scala, he undertook to write 
‘ Matilda di Ciabrano ’ (‘ Mathildo di Shabran ’) 
for Rome. Torlonia the banker had bought 
the Teatro Tordinone, and was converting it 
into the A}>ollo ; and it was for the inauguration 
of this splendid new house that Rossini’s opera 
was intended. The opening took plae.e on the 
first night of the Carnival of 1821. Thr 
company, though largo, contained no first-rate 
artists, and Rossini was therefore especially 
careful of the enfamhle pieces. The first night 
was stormy, but Rossini’s friends were in the 
ascendancy, Paganini conducted in splendid 
style, and i/ho result was a distinct success. 

On his return to Naples, Rossini learned 
from Barbaja his intention of visiting Austria, 
and taking his company of singers to Vienna. 
Rossini’s next opera, ‘ Zelrnira,’ was therefore 
to be submitted to a more critical audience than 
those of Italy, and with this in view he applied 
himself to make the recitatives and harmonies 
interesting, and to throw as much variety as 
possible into the form of the movements. He 
produced the opera at the San Carlo before 
leaving, in the middle of Dec. 1821. It was 
sung by Colbran, Cecconi, Davide, Nozzari, 
Ambrosi and Benedetti. On the 27th of the 
same month ho took his benefit, for which he 
had composed a special cantata entitled ‘ La 
riconoscenza * ; and the day after left for 
the north. He was accompanied by Isabella 
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Oolbran, with whom he had been in love for 
years, whose influence over him had been bo 
great as to make him forsake comedy for tragedy, 
and to whom he was married on his arrival at 
Bologna. The w edding took place in the chajjol 
of the Archbishop’s palace, and was celebrated 
by Cardinal Opizzorii. Bossiiii has been accused 
of marrying for money, and it is certain that 
Col bran had a villa and £.'300 a year of her 
own, that she was seven yt'ars older than her 
husband, and that her reputation as a singer 
v'as on the decline. 

Vienna. — After a month’s holiday the couple 
started for Vienna, where they anived about 
the end of Feb. 1822, He seems to have made 
his debut before the Vienna public on Mar. 30 
as the conductor of his ‘ Cenerentola,’ in the 
German version, as ‘ Aschenbrodcl,’ and his 
tempi were found somewhat too fast for the 
‘heavy German language.’ ‘Zelmira’ was given 
at the Kurnthnerthor ojiera-house on Apr. 13, 
with a success equal to that which it obtained 
at Naples. Rossini w'as not without violent 
opponents in Vienna, but they gave him no 
anxiety, friends and enemies alike were received 
with a smile, and Ids only retort w^as a gwid- 
humourod joKe. He is said to have visited 
Beethoven, and to have boon much distressed 
by the condition in which he found the great 
master. The imjircssioii which he made on the 
Viennesti may be gathered from a paragraph in 
the lA'ipzig A.M.Z.^ of the day, in which ne is 
described as ‘ highly accomplished, of agreeable 
manners and pleasant appearance, full of wit 
and fun, chccsrful, obliging, courteous and most 
accessible. He is much in society, and chaims 
every one by his simple, unassuming style.’ 
After the close of the Vienna season the 
Rossinis returned to Jhilogna, w here his parents 
had resided since 1708. There, at the end of 
September, he received a flattering invitation 
from Rrince Metternich, entreating him to 
come to Verona, and he accordingly arrived 
at the Congress in time for its opening, Oct. 20, 
1822. Rossini’s contribution to the Congress 
W'as a series of cantatas, which he poured forth 
without stint or difficulty. The best known 
of these is ‘II vero omaggio ’ ; others are 
‘ L’ augurio felice,’ ‘ La sacra alleanza ’ and 
‘ II bardo,’ 

The C’ongress at an end, he began to work at 
* Semiramide,’ which was brought out at tho 
Fenice, Venice, Feb. 3, 1823, with Madame 
Rossini, the two Marianis, Galli and Sinclair 
the English tenor, for whom there were two 
airs. The opera was probably w'ritt-en with 
more care than any of those wdiich had preceded 
it ; and possibly for this very reason w'as some- 
what coldly received. 

Pabis and London. — Rossini was not un- 
naturally much disappointed at the result of 
his labour, and resolved to write no more for the 

1 lUy 8, 1622, reporting the early part of tfareb. 


theatres of his native country. The resolution 
was hardly formed when he received a visit 
from the manager of the King’s Theatre, London 
(Benelh), and a proposal to write an opera for 
that house, to ho called ‘ La figlia dell’ aria,’ 
for the sum of £240 — £40 more than he had 
received for ‘ Semiramide,’ a sum at the time 
considered enormous. Tho offer w'as promptly 
accepted, and tho Rossinis started for England 
without delay, naturally taking Paris in their 
road, and reaching it Nov. 9, 182,3. Paris, 
like Vienna, was then divided into two hostile 
camps on the subject of the composer, l^erton 
always spoke of him as ‘ M. Crescendo,’ and 
he W'as caricatured on the stage as ‘ M. V^acar- 
mini ’ ; but the author of the ‘ Bai hicre ’ could 
afford to laugh at such sat.re, and his respectful 
behaviour to Cherubini, Losueiir and lioicha, 
as the heads of tho Conservatoire, his graceful 
recejition of tbe leaders of tho French ychool, 
hi.s imjiertui bable good temper and good spirits, 
soon conciliated ever}’^ one. A serenade, a public 
banquet, triumphant receptions at the opera- 
house, a special vaudeville (' Rossini h Paris, ou 
loGrand Diner ’) — everything mshort thatcould 
soothe the pndo of a stranger — was lavished 
upon him from the first. On Dec. 13, 1823, 
Rossini and his wife arrived in J>ondon. They 
were visited immediately by tho Russian am- 
bassador, M. do Lieven, W'ho gave the composer 
barely time to recover from the fatigues of tho 
journey before ho carried him off to Brighton 
and presented him to the King. George IV. 
received Rossini in the most flattering manner. 
* Zelmira ’ was brought out at the Opera on 
Jan. 24, 1824 ; and the royal favour naturally 
brought with it that of tho aristocracy, and a 
Bolid result ui the shape of two grand concerts 
at Almack’s, at two guineas admission. 'L’ho 
singers on these occasions were Mine. Rossini, 
Mine. Catalani, Mme. Pasta and other first-rate 
artists, but the novelty, the attraction, w'as to 
hear Rossini himself sing the solos ® in a cantata 
(or ‘ ottavino ’) w'hhsh he had composed for tho 
occasion, under the title of ‘ II pianto dollo 
Muso in morte di Lord Ryron.’ He also took 
part with ('atulani in a duet from Cimarosa’s 
‘ Matrimonio ’ which w'as so successful as to be 
encored three times. He apjiearod at tho so- 
called ‘ Cambridge Festival’ again w ith Catalani, 
in July 1824. The opera manager was unable 
to finish the season, and became bankrupt before 
discharging his engagements with Rossini. Nor 
was this all. Not only did ho not produce the 
‘ Figlia deir aria,* but tho music of tlio first act 
unaccountably vanished, and has never since 
been found. It was in vain for Rossini to sue 
the manager ; he failed to obtain either Ins MS. 
or a single penny of the advantages guaranteed 
to him by the contract. True, he enjoyed a 
considerable sot-off to the loss just mentioned 

2 This recalls Uie visit of a great composer in 1740, when Gluck 
gave a concert n( the King's Theatre, at which tlie great attract! eu 
was hla solo on the musloal glasses t (See Olvok.) 
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in the profits of the countless soirees at which j 
he acted as accompanist at a foe of £50. At j 
the end of five months he found himself in j 
possession of £7000 ; and just before his de- 
parture was honoured by receiving the marked 
complnnents of the King at a concert at the 
Duke ot Wellington’s, for which His Majesty 
had expressly come up from Brighton.^ He 
left England on July 26. 

Through the Prince de Polignac, French 
ambassador in England, Rossini had already 
concluded an agreement, for the musical direc- 
tion of the Theatre Italien, Paris, for eighteen 
mouths at a salary of £S00 per annum. In 
order to be near his work he took a lodging at 
No. 28 Rue Taitbout, and at once set about 
getting younger singers for his company. Know- 
ing that PaiT was his enemy, and would take 
any opportunity of injuring him, ho was 
careful to retain him in his old post of 
inmMro al cemhah ; but at the same time he 
engaged Herold (then a young man of 25) as 
chorus-master, and as a check on the preten- 
sions of Madame J^asta he brought to Paris 
l^’sther Mombelli, Schiassetti, l)onzelli and 
Rubini, successively. To those who sneered 
at liis music lio ro})lied by playing it as it was 
wiitten, and by bringing out some of his oiieras 
which had not yet made their appearance in 
Pans, such as ‘ La donna del lago ’ (Sept. 7, 
1824). ‘ Semiramido ’ (Doc. 8, 1825), and 
‘ Zelmira ’ (Mar. 14, 1826). And he gave much 
eclat to liisdiroction by introducing Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Crocjato ’ — the first work of Meyerbeer hoard 
in Paris — and by composing a new' opeia, 

‘ II viaggio a Reims, ossia 1’ Albergo del giglio 
d’ oro,’ which ho produced on June 19, 1825, 
during the fetes at the coronation of Charles X. 
This w'ork, in one act, and three parts, was 
written for fourteen voices, and was sung by 
Mines, Pasta, iSchiassetti, Mombelli, Cinti, 
Amigo, Dotti and Rossi ; and b}' Ijovasseur, 
Zucehelli, Pellegrini, Craziani, Auletta, Donzolli, 
Bordogni and Sc-udo — a truly magnificent as- 
semblage. In the ballet ho introdutjed an air 
with variations for two clarinets, borrowed 
from his Naples cantata of 1819, and played by 
Oarnbaro (a passionate admirer of his) and by 
E. Herr. In the hunting scene he brought in a 
fanfare of horns, and the piece winds up with 
‘ Cod save the King,’ ‘ Vive Henri Quatre,’ and 
other national airs, all newly harmonised and 
accompanied. After the Revolution of 1848 
the words wore suitably modified by H. Dupin, 
and the piece appijarod in two acts at the 
Thdiatre-1 taken as ‘ Andremo noi a Parigi ’ on 
Oct. 26 of that ycar.^ 

After the expiration of Rossini’s agreement 
as director of the I'hcatre-Italien, the Intendant 
of the Civil List conferred upon him the sinecure 

1 See j|ft« T , 1000. pp. 18 fl. 

® The «con' of ' AnrJrf'rno tioi a Parlgl ‘ la In the Library of the 
Conservatoire, Init the ftnale of the ^ VlatTRlo,’ which we have 
mentioned aa (.ontaiulnK national aim, la not there, and all trace of 
this curloua teat aeomii to have vaolaMd. 


posts of ‘ Premier Compositeur du Roi ’ and 
‘ Inspecteur G6n6ral du (>hant en France,’ with 
an annual income of 20,000 francs, possibly in 
the hope that he might settle permanently at 
Paris, and in time write operas expressly for the 
French stage. This was also an act of justice, 
since in the then absen(;e of any law of inter- 
national ® copyright his pieces were public 
property, and at the disposal not only of a 
translator like Castil- Blaze, but of any manager 
or publisher in the length and breadth of 
Franco who chose to avail himself of them. 
The step was justified by the event. The opera 
j of ‘ Maometto ’ — originally writ ten by the Duke 
of Ventagnaiio, and produced at Naples in 1820 
— ^Iiad never boon heard in Frame. Rossini 
employed Sou met and Jhilocchi to give the 
libietto a French dress ; he revised tlie music, 
and considerably extended it ; and on Oct. 9, 

1826, it was produced at the Opera as ‘ Le 
Siege de Corinthe,’ w'lth a cast which included 
Nourrit and Milo. Cinti, and with great success. 
For the now opera Rossini received 6000 
francs from Troupenas. 

After this feat Rossini turned to another of 
his earlier works, as not only sure of success but 
ommontly suited to the vast space and splendid 
mise en scene of the Opera. This was ‘ Mosc.’ 
He put the revision of the libretto into the 
hands of Lltierine Joiiy and Balocchi, and 
arranged for Cinti, Nourrit and Lovasseiir to 
bo in the cast. ‘ Moiso ’ was produced Mar. 25, 

1827, and created a profound impression. True, 
it had been heard in its original form at the 
Italions five years before, but- the rocolhiction of 
this only served to bring out more strongly the 
many improvements and additions in the now 
version — such as the intioduetion to the first 
act ; the quartet and chorus ; tho chorus ‘ La 
Douce Auroro ’ ; tho march and chorus, etc. 
The airs do ballot were largely borrowed from 
‘ Armida ’ (1817) and ‘Ciroin Babilonia’ (1812). 
This work gave Rossini a sort of imperial 
position in Paris. But it was neciossary to 
justify this, and he therefore resolved to try 
a work of a different character. With this 
view ho employed Serilie and Poirson to de- 
velop a vaudeville which they had written in 
1816 to the old legend of ‘ L© Comte Ory,’ 
adapting to that lively piece some of his 
favourite music in the ‘ Viaggio a Reims.’ 
‘I.K) Comte Ory* was produced at the 0p6ra, 
Aug. 20, 1 828, and the principal characters were 
taken by Mmo. Daraoreau-Cinti, Milos. Jawurok 
and Mori, Adolphe Nourrit, Lovasseur and 
Dabadie. The introduction is based on the 
old song which gives its name to the piece. 
The best thing in the second act is borrowed 
from the Allegretto scherzando of Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony. Rossini was at that time 

> The custom in Italy tn those days was to sell an opera to a 
manaffer for two vears, wlfh exclusive riftht of representation ; after 
that it became public property. The only person who derived no 
profit from this arrangement was the unfortunate compoMr. 
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sctually engaged with Habeneck, the founder 
of the Concerts du Conservatoire, and his inti- 
mate friend, in studying the symphonies of 
Beethoven. 

The study of Beethoven was at any rate not 
a bad preparation for the very serious piece of 
work which was next to engage him, and for a 
great portion of which ho retired to the chateau 
of his friend Aguado the banker at Petit- Bourg. 
Scliiller had recently been brought into notice 
in Fiance by the translation of de Baranto ; 
and Rossini, parth>' attracted by the grandeur 
of the subject, partly inspired by the liberal 
ideas at that moment floating through Europe, 
was induced to choose the lilierator of the 
Swiss Cantons as his next subject. He accepted 
a libretto offered him by Etienne Jouy, Spon- 
tini’s old librettist, who in this case w^as 
associated with llippolyto Bis. Their words, 
however, were so unmusical and unrhythmical 
that Rossini had recourse to Armand Marrast, 
at that tune Agiiado’s secretary, and the whole 
BCicne of the mooting of the conspirators was 
rewTitten by him. 

‘ CJuillaumo Tell ’ was produced at the Opera 
on Aug. 3, 1829, with the following cast: 


Arnold 

Walter Fiirst . 
Tell 
lluodl 
llodolphc 
(iessler . 
Lentold . 
M.UIuldo . 
Jemmy . 
Hcdwige . 


Kourrit. 

bevasseur. 

Dab.idie. 

A. Dupont. 
Massol, 

Provost. 

Prevot. 

Damoreau-Cintl. 

Dabadic. 

Mon. 


It was to have been the first of a series of 
five opc'ras, for, being anxious to visit once 
more the city in which his mother died in 1827, 
and wliere his father, who had soon tired of 
Paris, was awaiting him, ho had resigned his 
ofiice as inspector of singing in France, and 
made an arrangement with the (xovornment of 
Charles X., dating from the beginning of 1829, 
by whi(;h ho bound himself lor ton years to 
compose for no other stage but that of France, 
and to wmte and bring out an opera every two 
years, receiving for each such opera the sum of 
15,(100 francs. In the event of the Government 
failing to carry out the arrangement he was to 
receive a retiring pension of ()0(X) francs. But 
political and domestic cinuimstances prevented 
this j)lan from being carried out. Having left 
Paris for Bologna he was considering the 
subject of ‘ Faust,’ wdth a view to his next work, 
when ho received the sudden new^s of the abdi- 
cation of Charles X. and the revolution of July 
1830. The blow shattered his plans and dissi- 
pated his fondest hopes. 

He flattered himself that he had regenerated 
the art of singing in France. What would 
become of it again under a king wlio could 
tolerate no operas but those of G retry ? 
Anxious to know if his friend Lubbert was still 
at the head of the Acad^mie de Musique, and 


if the new Intendant of the Civil List would 
acknowleflge the engagements of his pre- 
decessor, he returned to Paris in Nov. 18.30 ; 
and, intending only to make a short stay, took 
up his quarters in the upper storey of the 
ThMtre dos Italiens, of which his friend 
Severini was then director. Here, however, 
he was destined to remain (ill Nov. 1836. The 
new Government repudiated the agreement 
of its predecessor, and Rossini had to cany 
his claim into the law-(;ourts. Had his law- 
suit alone occupied him, it would not have 
been necessary to stay quite so long, for it 
was decided m his favour in Dec. 1835. But 
there was another reason for his remaining iii 
Paris, and that was his desire to hear ‘ The 
Huguenots ’ and ascertain how far M(\verbccr’s 
star was likely to eclipse his own. It is im- 
possible to bclKJVo that a mere money question 
could have detained him so long at a time when 
almost every day must have brought fresh 
annoyances. Aftor reducing ‘ Ouillauino Tell ’ 
from five acts to three, the management carried 
love of compression so fai as to gi\e only one 
act at a time, as a Jerrr dc ndeau, or accom- 
paniment to the ballot. This v as indeed adrlitig 
insult to injury. ‘ I hope you won't be aniun ed,’ 
said the director of the (.Ifiera to him one day 
on the boulevard, ‘ but to-night we play the 
second act of “ Toll.” ’ ‘ The whole of it ? ’ 

was the reply. How much bitter disappoint- 
ment must have been hidden under that rejily ! 
During the whole of this unhappy interval he 
only once resumed his pen, namely in J832 for 
the SStabat Mater,’ at th(^ request of his friend 
Aguado, who was anxious to serve the Spanish 
minister Seiior Valera. Ho composed at that 
time only the first six numbers, and the other 
four wore supplied by Tadolini. The work 
was dedicated to Valera, with an exptess 
stipulation that it should never leave Ins hands. 
In 18.34 he allowed Tioupenas to publish the 
‘ Soirees rausicaJos,’ tw(*]ve vocal pieces, several 
of which have still retained their cliarm. 

The rehearsals of ‘ 1'he Huguenots ’ lingered 
on, and it was not till Feb. 29, 183b, that 
Rossini could hear the work of his now rival. 
Ho returned to Bologna shortly after, taking 
Frankfort in Ins way, and meeting Mendels- 
solin.i Ho had not l>oon long in Bologna before 
he hoard of the prodigious success of Duprez in 
the revival of ‘ Guillaume Tell ’ (Apr. 17). 
Such a triumph might well have nerved him 
to fresh exertions. But it came a year too 
late ; he had already taken an irrevocable 
resolution never again to break silence. It 
would be very wrong to conclude from (liis that 
he had lost his interest in music. The care 
whicli he bestowed on the Licoo of Bologna, 
of which he was honorary director, shows that 
the art still exercised all its claims on him. Ho 
was especiallv anxious to improve the singing 

i Bee HlllerN Mendtl$tohn, wkI M.’s owu letter, July 14, 1830, 
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of the pupils, and among those who are in- 
debted to his care Marietta Alboni held the 
first rank. 

Rossini’s father died Apr. 29, 1839, and he 
soon afterwards learned to his disgust that the 
MS. of the ‘ Stabat ’ had been sold by the heirs 
of Senor Valera, and acquired by a Paris 
publisher for 2000 francs. Ho at once gave 
Troupenas full power to stop both publication 
and performance, and at the same time com- 
jileted the w'ork by composing the last four 
movements, which, as we have already said, 
woi-e originally added by 'radolini. The first 
six movements were produced at the Salle 
Herz, Paris, Oct. 31, 1841, amidst very great 
applause. Troupenas ^ bought the entire score 
for 6000 francs. Ho sold the right of perform- 
ance in T*aris during throe months to the 
Kscudiers for 8000, which they again disposed 
of to the director of the Theatre Italien for 
20,000. Thus three persons wore enriched by 
this single work. It was performed complete 
for the first time at the Salle Vontadour, ,Jan. 
7, 1842, by Grisi, Albertazzi, Mario and 
Taniburini. 

But at the very moment that the ‘ Stabat * 
was making its triumphant progress round the 
world, Rossini began to suffer tortures from the 
stone, which increased to such an extent as to 
force him, in May 1843, to Paris, where he 
underwent an operation which proved perfect ly 
satisfactory. Wo next find him writing a 
chorus to words by Marchotti for the anniver- 
sary festival of Tasso at Turin, on Mar. 13, 
1844. On the 2nd of the following September 
‘ Othello ’ was produced in French at the 
Opera wuth Duprez, Barroilhet, I^vasseur 
and Mme. Stoltz. Rossini, however, had 
nothing to do with this adaptation, and the 
divertissement was arranged entirely by 
Bonoist from airs in ‘ Mathihle de Sabran ’ and 
‘ Arraida.’ While ‘ Othello ’ was thus on the 
boards of the opera, Troupenas brought out 
‘ La Foi, I’Esperance ot la Chari te ’ (Faith, 
Hope and Charity), three choruses for women’s 
voices, the first two composed many years 
previously for an opera on the subject of 
(Edtpuft. These choruses are hardly worthy of 
Rossini. They justify Berlioz’s sarcasm — ‘ his 
Hope has dec'eivod ours ; his Faith will never 
remove mountains ; his Chanty will never ruin 
him.’ It is fair to say that Louis Engel, in his 
book From Mozart to MariOy states that Rossini 
repudiated them. Troupenas also brought out 
a few songs hitherto unpublished, and these 
re-attracted the attention of the public in some 
degree to the composer. His statue was 
executed in marble ^ by Etex, and was in- 
augurated at the Acad6mie de Musique, June 
9, 1846. A few months later (Dec. 30), by his 

1 We have mentioned that he paid 8000 francs for the ‘ Stege 
Corinthe.' For ‘ Molse ’ he gave only 2400 ; but, on the other hand, 
the ' Comte Ory ’ cost him 12,000, and ‘ Ouillaume Tell ' 24,000. 

8 It represcnUMl him seated m an easv atUtude. It was destroyed 
when the opera-house was burnt down In 1878. 


permission, a pasticcio adapted by Niedei 
meyer to portions of the ‘ Donna del lago,* 

‘ Zelinira ’ and ‘ Armida,’ and entitled ‘ Robert 
Bruce,’ was put on the stage of the Opera, but 
it was not successful, and Mme. Stoltz was even 
hbssed. From his seclusion at Bologna Rossini 
kept a watchful eye upon the movements of 
the musical world, and during his long residence 
there ho only broke his vow of silence for the 
‘ Inno popolare a Pio IX.’ The beginning of 
this was adapted to an air from ‘ La donna del 
lago,’ and its peroration was borrowed from 
‘ Robert Bruce,’ which gives ground for sup- 
posing that ho himself was coucornod in the 
arrangement of that opera, and explains his 
annoyance at its failure. 

The political disturbances which agitated the 
Romagna at t he end of 1847 compelled Rossini 
to leave Bologna. Ho quitted the town in 
much irritation. After tlie death of his wife 
(Oct. 7, 1815), ho married (in 1847) Olympo 
iV‘li.s.sier, with whom ho had become connected 
in Pans at a time when she was greatly in 
public favour, and when she sat to Vernet for 
his picture of ‘ Judith and Holofornes.’ In fact 
at this time the musician had to a great extent 
disappeared in the voluptuary. From Bologna 
ho lomovod to Florcni'o, and thoro it was tliat 
this writer vi.sited him in 1852. He lived in 
the Via Larga, in a house which boro upon its 
fiont the words Ad votum. In the course of a 
long conversation he .spoke of his works with no 
pretended indifference, but as being well aware 
of their worth, and knowing the force and scope 
of bis genius better than any one else. He 
made no secret of his dislike to the violent 
antivocal element in modern musi(5, or of the 
plea.suro ho would feel when ‘ the Jews had 
finished their Sabbath.’ It was also evident 
that he had no affection for the capital of 
Tuscany, the climate of which did not suit him. 

At length, in 1855, he crossed the Alps and 
returned to Pans, never again to leave it. His 
reception there went far to calm the nervous 
irritability that had tormented him at Florence, 
and with the homage which he received from 
Auber and the rest of the French artists his 
health returned. His house. No. 2 in the Rue 
Chausseo d’Antin, and, at a later date, his villa 
at Passy, were crowded by the most illustrious 
representatives of literature and art, to such 
an extent that even during his lifetime he 
seemed to assist at his own apotheosis. Was 
it then mere idleness which made him thus bury 
himself in the (’apua of his past successes ? No 
one who, like the present writer, observed him 
coolly, could be taken in by the comedy of in- 
difference and modesty that it pleased h^m to 
keep up. We have already said that. Vter 
Meyerbeer’s great success, Rossini had taken 
the resolution of writing no more for the 
Academie de Musique and keeping silence. 

The latter part of this resolution be did not, 
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however, fully maintain. Thus ho authorised 
the production of ‘ Bruschino ’ at the BoufFes 
I^ansions on Dec. 28, 1857, though he would not 
1)0 present at the first rejwosontation. ‘ I have 
given my permission,’ said he, ‘ but do not ask 
mo to be an accomplice.’ The discovery of the 
pie(;o — which is nothing else but his early farce 
of ‘ II figlio per azzardo ’ (Venice, 1813) — was 
due to Prince T’oniatowski, and some clever 
librettist was found to adapt it to the French 
taste. A year or two later Mery with difliculty 
obtained his' permission to tiansform ‘ Semi- 
1 amide ’ into ‘ Scmirainis,’ and in its new 
garb it was produced at tho Opera, July 9, 
18()0. with Carlotfa Marchisio as Semiramis, 
her sister Barhai a as Arsaeo, and Obin as Assiir. 
In tins transformation llossmi took no osten- 
sible jiart. Carafa at his niquest arranged the 
recitatives, and wrote the ballet music. These 
were mere revivals. Not so tho sacred w'ork 
which he brought out at the bouse of Pillot- 
Will the bankf'i- on Mar. 14, 1804, and at tho 
roh(uirsaIs of whicli ho presided in person; this 
W'as tho ‘ Petite me.sse solennellc,’ W'hich though 
so called with a touch of llossinian pleasantry 
IS a Mass of full dimensions, lasting neaily two 
hours in pciioimance. This work, cornjirising 
soli and choruses, was w'ritton wath the 
uccompa.niment of a narmonium and tw’o 
pianos. On this occasion it ivas sung by the 
two Marchisios, Oaidoni and Agnesi, and was 
much ajiplauded. Rossini afterwards scored 
It Avith slight alterations for the full orchestra, 
and lu this shape it w as performed for the first 
time in public at the Theatrc-Italien, on the 
menifig of Sunday, Fob. 28, 1800 on the 
sev( uty-eighth anniveisary of the composer’s 
))[rth ns tK'arly as that could bo, seeing that 
he was born in a leaf) year on Fob. 29. 

Ill the last years of his life Rossini affected 
the fiinno, spoke of himself as a fourth-rate 
fjianist, and compo.sed little else but pianoforte 
l)U‘cc*s, most of which were in some sense or 
other jf'ux (Ve.'ijifU. For the Kxfiosition Univer- 
se! Ic of 1807, however, ho wroto a cantata, 
which was performed for the first time at tho 
ccremon} of awarding the prizes on July 1, and 
was also executed at the Ofiera at the free 
performances on Aug. 15, 1807 and 1808. It 
ofiens w ith a hymn in a broad style, but winds 
up with a vulgar quick-step. The title, which 
we give from the autograpli, seems to show that 
flossini was quite aware of the character of the 
finale of his last work. 

k NapoUSon III. 
ct 

a son vaillant Peuple. 

H ymno 

avec acconi]),'iKncnirnt d’oi (‘hratre et miislquc militaire 
pour baryton (solo), un Tontife, 
cho'ur cle tJrands Pn' tres 
olueiir (le Vivaiidieres, do Soldats, ct de Peuplc 
A la tin 

Daiiac, t'loches, Tambours et Canons. 

I'^M'usez du peu 1 ! 


Tho final touch is quite enough to show that 
Rossini to the last had more gaiety than pro- 
priety, more wit than dignity, more love of 
independence than good taste. He preferred 
tho society of artists to any other, and was 
never so happy as w’^hon giving free soojie to 
his caustic wit or his Rabelaisian humour. 
His bons mots were abundant, and it is sur- 
prising that no one has yet attempted to collect 
them. One or two may find jilaco here. One 
day, in a fit of the spleen, bo cri(‘d out, ‘ I am 
mi.Herable ; my nerves are wrong, and every 
one offers me string instead.’ D’Ortigiic, tho 
author of the Dictionnnire hturtjiquc, had been 
very severe on him in an article in tho Corres- 
pondant on ‘ Musical royalties,’ and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of tho Italian School having 
replied Bomcwdiat angrily, Rossini wrote to 
him, ‘ I am much obliged to you for your 
vigorous treatment {lavement) of tho tonsure 
of my friend tho Cure d'()rtigue.’ A number 
of friends w'ore disputing as to wiiich was liis 
best opera, and appealed to bim. ‘ You want 
to know w hich of m 3 ' w orks 1 like best ? “ Don 

(liovanni ” ! ’ He took extreme delight in his 
summer villa at Passy, which stood in the 
Avenue Ingres, and had a fin(‘ garchm of about 
three acres attached to il. Iii that house he 
died on Friday Nov. 13, 1858, at 9 r.ai., after 
a long da,v of agony. His funeral was magnifi- 
cent. As Foieign Associate of tho Institute 
(1833) ; Crand Officer of tho Legion of Honour 
(18(U), and tho orders of St. Maunco and St. 
Lazare ; commander of man\' foreign orders, 
and honorary member of a cnsit riumbi'r of 
Academies and musical institutions — Rossmi 
had a right to every posthumous honour 
possible. The funeral took place at tiie Church 
of the Trinite on Saliirdav Nov. 21 ; it w'a.s 
gorgeous, and w'as attended by several defiuta- 
tionsfrom Italy. Tambunni, Duprez, Cardoni, 
Boiinehee, Fauro, Capoul, Belval Obm, Delie 
Sedic, Jules Lefort, Agnesi, Allioni, Adelina 
Patti, Nilsson, Krauss, Carvalho, Bloch and 
Grossi, with tho pujiils of the Conservatoire, sang 
the Prayer from ‘ Moiso.’ Nilsson gave a fine 
movement from tho ‘Stabat’ of Pergolesi, but 
the most impressive part of tho ceremony wnia 
the singing of tho ‘Quis est homo’ from Rossini’s 
own SStabat Mater’ by Patti and Alboiii. 

Rossini bequeathed to the Bologna Institute 
an annual sum of 6(X)0 francs (£240) for a 
competition both in dramatic poetry and com- 
position, specifying particularly that the object 
of tho prize should bo to encourage composers 
w'ith a turn for melody. Tho greater part of 
his property Rossini devoted to tho foundation 
and endowment of a Consorvatorio of Music 
at his native town Pesaro, of w hich A. Bazzini 
and Mascagni were successively directors. 

In order to complete this sketch it is iiocos- 
sary to give as complete a list as possible of hia 
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works. N.B. — In the column after the names, 

(1) signifies that the score has been engraved ; 

(2) that it is published for voices and piano ; 

(3) that it is still in manuscript. 

1. OPERAS 


Title. 

1 Full 
Score 
2:^PF 
do 

3- MS 

Plrat 

reproeentatlon. 

First per- 
formance 

In Ixindon 
at King’s 
Tbe.alre 

Adelaide dl Burgogna, 

— 2. S 

Rome, Car. 1818 


or Otioue BA d* Italia 




Adiua (faraa) 

~ 2. .3 

Lisbon, 1818 


'Armida 

— ■ 2, 3 

Naples, Aut. 1817 


lAsiodlo dl Connto, L' 

— 2. 3 

Mibm.Ucc 2(), 1828 

June 6. 1834 

Aureliano In Palmira 

— 2, 3 

Milan, Dec 20, 1813 

June 22, 1826 

IBarblme di Siviglia, 11 

— ‘J. 3 

Rome. Feb f>. IHU. 

Jan. 27. 1818 

Barbler de SiHllle, Le 

1. 2, ' 

Pjris, Mnv fi. 1821 


Bianca e Falicro 

— 2. 3 

Milan, Dee. 2b. 1819 


Bruschlni, 1 due (farsu) 


Venice, 181(l 


Briuchloo 

— 2.— 

Farli, Dec 28. 18.'j7 


Caiublale dl inatri- 

— - 2. 3 

Venice, Aut 1810 


monlo, La (farsa) 




Cambio della valigta, 

— 2, S 

Venice, 1812 


11, or L’ occasione, 
etc. (farsa) 




Ceuerentola, l4a 

— 2, 3 

Rome. Car. 1817 

Jan 8, 1820 

Ctonitc Cry, la* 

Dame du lac. La 

1. 2, — 

Parw.Aug 20,1828 

Feb. 28, 18’29 


Paris, Oct 21,182.0 


Dematrlo e Pollblo 

— 2, 3 

Rome, 1812 


Donna del lago, La 

— 2, 3 

Naples, Dot 4, 1819 

Feb 18, 182.3 

Edoardu e Crntina 

— 2. 3 

Venice, tar 1819 


E'Jaabetta 

— 2. 3 

Naples, Aut 181.0 
Bologna, Aut 1811 

Apr 20, 1818 

Eqiilvoco stravagante 

2, .3 

Ermione 

— 2, 3 

Naples, Lent, 1819 


PIglio per azzardo, 11, 
See Brit'iohlnl 


Milan, Mav 31, 1817 


Garza ladra, La 

— ■ 2, 3 

Mar 10,1821 

Gaz/etta, La 

— 2. 3 .Naples, 181 (. 


GulUaume Tell 

1, 2. - 

Pii - A'.. I-.'" 

lull 11. 1839 

Ingannn felloe, L‘ 

— 2, .1 

time. < ir 1-12 

Julv 1, 1819 

(faraa) 



laabelle, adapted from 




do 




Italbma In Algerl, L' 

— 2. .3 

Venice, 1813 

Jan 27, 1819 

Maometto Seiundo 

~ 2. 3 

Nai.lcM.iar 1820 


Matilda dl Shabran 

— 2, 3 

Uotiic, ( at 1821 

July J, 182.1 

Mathilde de Sabran 

— 2.— 

Pirls, 1857 

Moimo 

1. 2, — 

Pans, Mil 25,1827 


MoHf In Egitto (2 or 4 
acts) 

Do 2nd Italian libretto 
Oicanioue fa 11 ladro, 

— 2, 3 

Naples, lent, 1818 

Paris, 1827 

Venice, l.Si2 

(Pietro 

1’ Eremita) 
Apr. 23, 1822 

L', or 11 camblo, etc. 
(faiaa) 




Utello 

Otellu, ou le More de 

— 2, 3 

Naplc.s, Dec 4,1816 
Lyons, Dec. 1, 1823 

May 16. 1822 

1 Venise (t'astll-Blaze) 



\Oi.hel1o(Roy»r Jc W aez) 

— 2,— 

Paris, Sept. 2, 1844 


(Ottone Ra d’ Italia 
Sec Adelaide 




Fletra del paragone, 

— 2, 3 

Mllnu,8ept.26,1812 


(pie volease, La 



Pans, 1822 


iRkclarrJo e Zonilde 
Robert Bruce 

— 2, 3 

Naples, Aut. 1818 
Palis, Dec 30,1846 

June 5, 1823 

Scaladlaela La(fari») 

— 2, 3 

Venice, fW. 1812 


Seiuiramlde 

— 2, 3 

Venice, Feb 3. 1823 

July 16, 1824 

BAnilramia 

— 2, 3 

Paris, July 9, 18(.0 

SlAge de Corlnthe, lie 
Higlainondu 

1. 2.— 

Paris, Oct 9, 1826 


— 2, 3 

Venice, Uiir 1810 


Tancredi 

~ 2, 3 

Venice, heb 6. IHUCMay 4, 1820 

Ton aldo e Dorlloka 

— 2, 3 

Rome, Jrec 2b, 1815; 

Tuno bi 1U<1#, 11 1 

Viaggio a Reima, 11 
Zelmira 

— 2, 3 

Milan, Aug 14, 1814 May 19. 1821 
Paris, June 19, 18251 

— 2, 3 

Naples, Dec 1821 

Jan. 24, 1824 


II tantatas 



Didono abbaudonata, Bologna 
IHll 

Egle ed Irene, 1814. 

Tetl e Peleo, 1810, 

Igea, 1819. 

Partenope, 

La ricoDosuunza, 1821 

[1 vero omaggio, Verona, 1828. 


I h' augurio lelice, Verona, 1823 

I La aacra alleanza, Verona. 

1] bardu, Verona, 1823. 
n rltorno, 182.S 

II uidutu dellc Muse, London, 
1823. 

I pasturi. l^aploH. 1820. 

II serto \ otivo, Bologna, 1829 


in SACHED MUSIC 


Oratorio, Tiro In B)ihllonla,’| 
Ferrara, I.ent, 1812. 

‘Saul* (for the Oratory, Rome, 
1834). 

Btabat Mater. 1832-41, 1. 2. 3 
Petite mease solennelle, 1864/ 


fantnm ergo, for 2 tenors and 
baas, with orchestra 1, 2, 3 , 

CompoMd at Bologna, and per* I 


formed Nor, 28, 1847, for tba 
re■fHtab^i'^hrncnt of the serviies 
In the church of B Franccsoo 
(let Minor! (on\eutuall. 

(juoulara, bass solo and orchestra, 
1. 2. 3 

O Halut .rls, 4 solo voices Pub- 
lished at Paris In La JUaUrtit 
and reproduced In facsimile by 
Azevdlo in hla Femnf. 


IV. MISCBLLANBOUS VOCAL MUSIC 


Qorgbegri e solfeggi. A collec- 
tion of exercises for the voice 

Non posso, 0 Dio, reslstere 
Cantata. 

Oh quanto eon grate. Duet- 
tino. 

RIdlamo, canttamo, a 4. 

Alle voci della gloria. Scena 
ed Aria. 

Los Soirees musicales. 8 ariettas 
and 4 duets. 


Inno populore. on tne accesslca 
of Plus IX Chorus. 

Dali’ Oriente P astro del glome 
a 4. 

Cara Patria Cantata. 

Chant des Titans. Chorus. 

Bo 11 vuol la Mollnara — Ro«<tnl’s 
first compoaition. 

La separazione. DramatU 
song. 


Various other airs and pieces, thirty or forty 
m number, will be found in the catalogues of 
Ricordi, Lucca, Brandus (Troupenas), and 
Esoudier, which it is hardly ftecessary to 
enumerato here. Probably no composer ever 
wrote so much in albums as did Rossini. The 
number of thesti jiiecos w hich he threw off while 
ill London alone is prodigious. They are 
usually composed to .some linos of Metastasio’s, 
beginning ‘ Mi lagnora tacendo della sorte 
aniara,’ which ho is said to have set more than 
a hundred times. The famous aria, ‘ Pioth, 
Signore,’ which ('rerlulous amateurs still regard 
as Stradella’s, was, according to Piatti, written 
as a joke by Rossini. 

We have stated that during the latter years 
of his life Rossini composed a great quantity of 
muHic for the PF. solo, both serious and comic. 
These pieces w(^re sold by his widow en viasse 
to Baron (Irant for the sum of £4000. After 
a time the whole was put up to auction in 
London and purchased by Ricordi of Milan, 
Paul Dalloz, proprietor of a jieriochcal entitled 
La Maaiqaey at Paris, and other persons. 


V. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


1> Rcnrlczviim de chiw^e A fan- 
fare for I trutupets, composed 
at Cumpk'giip m JM28 foi M. 
bt’Mkler, anti dedit ated to him 
3 Manh«4 lor the iiiiitiiig)' id 
H K 11 Ui« Duke of Oilw.ina. j 
Arrauged lor PF. a 4 maiuB I 


[March (Paa redo’ibl(<) compomd 
for U I M. the Hultaii Alatul 
Medjul Arraiik'ed for PF tiolo 
I (Benedict) and a 4 niainH. 

5 String (luailets, Hrr<iiiged as 
Hon.itliuK for the PK by Muck- 
wit/ (Bteitkopf A ilArtel). 


To enumerate and elucidate all the bio- 
graphical and ontJcal notices of Rossini would 
require a volume ; we shall theit'fore confine 
ourselves to mentioning these of irnyiortance 
either from their authority, their ability, or the 
special nature of their contents ; and for greater 
oonvenieiu’o of reference we have arranged 
them according to country and date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. 1TAI.IAN 

Q. CAarASi ‘ Lrtttra all’ anonhno auton MV articolo <mI ' Tanendi 
M Itonrhd Milan, 1818, 8\o 

Lt ltoH\imane, wuriu Lrttm musiro-teatrah. Padua, 1824, 130 
pagCA 8 VO. Port I ail. 

Nic B&tTonj ; Rogtint e la tua mmiea Milan, 1824, Svo. 
r. Briohbvti : Della nnmea romitmana « M »uo autors, Bologna, 
1830, 8vo. 

1-ia MuaiTMEOi : Parallelo tra i mat Hr! lOmnl a Belhni. Palermo, 
1832, Svo. 

Asun 0»»ervationi std mento rnitMcab del maeslTt Bellini a 
Rottini, in rtposla ad un Parallelo tm ? meileeimi Bologna, 

1834. 8vo This pamphlet was traualated Into French by 
M. (le Ferrer, and publlahed as Itoinni el BelUnt. Parlib 

1835, Svo 

Anom Roseinl e la *na muelea , una pateegglata con RaetinU 
Florence, 1841, ifinio 

Anon Delia Hlabal Mater dt (tioaehino Rotnnl, letlera itorieo- 
eritifhe dt tin Lombardo Bologna, 1842, 8vo 
Oiov nAFKARU.! Roxtinl.ranlo Modena, 1844, 8vo. 

Fk Rfoli A'logio dt (JioaerMno Roetini, Wc have not been able 
to diacover huw far RegU (I8U4-G0) hoa used this work tn hie 
Dizionario Mograft^o (1800) 

E. Montazio (Hoaeehino Roimni. Turin, 1802, 18mo. Portrait. 
Uiut. Vanzouki : DMa aera patria di <i. Rattini. Peaaro, 187S 
Svo. 
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MtRBUOOi : CHuditio p«rent<ur1o ttdla verttd della patria di O. Kauini 
impugruUa dal Prof. <Hul. Vamoltnl Flort'nt.c, 1874 . &u Hvo 
PHinphiet ot 20 pages. 

fan diLviLSrai : JJellj vtta e delle open di O. Jiostini. Milan. 1874, 
8v<i . with poitiait and facHiinileN. 

A»T. /.ANOUNI JitograJia dt Giotielmio Romni. Bologna, 1876, 
8vo , with portrait and lansiriilles. 

R. Oawuolki Onarame Jiorenttne a Uioaeektno Roxeini. 1902. 

V. C AVAZZANi-MAfANii . Roaxlni a leroaa dufatiU il Oonpreua del 
ISJJ Verona, 1922. 

Q. Uat.khbi: Oloae(hino Rottini Paging legrrte Bologna, 1022 
tliusErPK Uonic'iOTTt . La famoxa lellera al Ceeognara non fu 
tcritta dal Rossini. R.M.I., 192S. 

II. FtiBKcn 

PAPOiTiOW ; Lfttrg eriliqxtg sur Ro<isin{. Parln, 1823, 8 po. 

StCnuhai,. Vie de Russmi, raiw, 182.1, 8vii. Stendhal, whoae 
real name wni llenrl Bevle, compiled thia Mork from ('arpaiil. 
In tuanv poNNagea m fact it le nothing hu. a traOHlattun, and 
Bc>le’s own anecdot«H aie not uliAina trustaorlh}. It was 
tTAnalatea into English (London, I'imo, J82(>1 and (lerinan 
(Lolp/.ig, 1824), in the latter case by Wendt, who has a<ide<l 
notes and corrsLtions 

Bckton . Ite Its inusigue m^camque et de Us muelgue pkilosaphigue. 
Paris, 1824, 8vo ; 24 pages. 

Ditto, followed by an £pare d un edlfbre eompositeur franoais 
(Boleldlea). Baris, 182h. 8vo , 48 pages. 
iMBEKT PK liAPHALK^iVK Jtg la tnusiguo en Frarsce . Rossini, 

‘ Uui'laume Tell * iltrvue de Paris, 1829 ) 

J. D'OATiouE De la guerre das dilettanti ou de la revolution opMa 
par M lti)\'tini litins I'op^ra frati'aix I'aris, 1829, 8to 
N Betiomi . Riisstnt et sa mustgue J'aiis, llettoni, 183(>, Svu 
Anus. Vie do Ros^tnl, etc. Antwerii, 1889, 12mo, 215 pagea. 
(Bv M Van Damuie, who In his turn has borrowed much from 
Stendhal ) 

T,. jK I,oMKKiB : M Rossim, par un homme de rien. Pari", 1842, 
3vo. 

AunAoNiER : Que!i/uea obxereatious sur la publication du * Ftabat 
mater ' de Ro^smi I'niis, 1842. 4tu 
Anon Obtemiiions d’un amateur non dilettante au sujM du ‘ Stabat * 
de M Rossini. Puns, 1842, 8vo 

£ TaorPKNAS R 'stand det opiniom. de la Presse sur le ' Stabat ’ do 
Rossini Paris, 1H42, 8\o ; lb pages 
Laovuina vaaiiUs : Hossim, aa vie et »t,» aeuvrest Paris, 1K{>4, 12mo , 
8J8 pages 

Edo naMiKKfioDKT Rossini. I’niis, ]866, 32n30. 

A. A/KVBno (i. Rossini, sa vie et set teuvres ]*nrls, 18<!.h, large 
Bvo , 310 paiis, aith poi lalis nnd facsimlltiH. This la the 
mosi complete and eulot'IsUc voik on Uoseiiil It appeare<l 
origtnailv in the Menestrel, I ill wtis discontinued tliere, the 
editoi not ipproviiig oi a liolent attack on Mc>er beer, which 
A/evt .li> un lu led In It 

VutiAiTUG El Elie PiinuAclT lai Matsons conuques de Parts. 

1808, 12mo llni oliaptei Is df \oted to Uie hou-e o* Uossini 
N. IluguicrLAN. Rossim I'aiis, Ikiei, 12mo ; 10 pages 
£. Bri7|.(c: Stage dr Rossnii Purls, 1809. 

A. PODOIN : Rossim .\otes, imprisstons, souvenirs, eommentatres. 
Palls, 187ti, 8VO, 91 pages. The detailed and annotated 
ohrouulugio.U list ini ntioiud on p. 8 hua not }et heeti pulilislied. 
O Monro/. . Rossini li son ' Uinllauine Tell ' hot.rg, 1872, 8vo 
Van DKii dTKAKTav. Jot Xdlodie populaire dans I'op^a ‘UuUlaume 
Tell' de Rossim, I’lUis, 1879, 8\u. 

J. SlTTAan Rossini. 1882. 

E. MioHorrK La VisUe de U, hagnerd Roseinl Brussela, 1900. 

L. Daduiao Rosstni. ]*'uis, 1907. 

PlKiiKK l/ASSKaiiG l/JS sprit de la musigtse francatee de Rameau i 
V invasion wagndrienne. Puns, 1917 
11. pkvDreun: Rossini. Puns 1920 

III. (lUlMAN 

Oettinokr ' Rosstni, Itomisrlier Roman. Leipzig, 1847 A 
aatirlcui work translated into Diinish li\ Marlow (Copenhagen, 
1849, 2 vols hvo, Into ewtiiish li\ Laiidlierg (.'stoi khohii, 
18, W, 2 vols 8vo) , ami into Pieiuh !■> Uujei, Rossini, V Homme 
et I’arlisle (Bius-sds, 18, i8, .i \oh Itiiuo) 

UTTo UiTMPBKCUT MuslKullscHe V haraKtgrbilder , Leipzig, 1869, 
Bvo 

JjEKO UmpKii ‘ Plaudrrcten nut Rossini. Inserted (with date 180(1 
in llill I’s .4us firm Toiileben unserer Ziit (Icip/ia, 1808), 
transluU'd into I'nnch l.i t h. Bthwartr in Ja f ranee nnisieale 
1855 , and into J.itgiish h> Misa M E. t uti Cilehn in Once a H eek 
1870 

A. BTKUTit . Bossfnt, «etn Leben, seine Werke vnd CKarakteridge. 
Leipzig 

La M.vka . Musikahsehe Studtenkbpft, vol. ii. Leipzig, 1874-76, 
2 vols. 12IIIO 

IV iNoiisn 

Booaktu : Memoirs of the Musical Drama. London, 1838, 2 vols. 
8\o 

H. 8 Kpwards : Rosi ini's Life London, 1809, 8vo ; portrait — 
History of the Opera, Ih. 1802, 2 vola. 8vo . — Rossini and hte 
School, 1881, 

I^ortraita of Rossini are frequent at all 
periods of his life. Marochetti’s statue, in 
which he is reproseutod sitting, was erected in 
his native town in 1804. There is a good bust 
by Bartolini of 1^'loronce. In the ‘ foyer ’ of 
the old opera - house in the Rue IsO I’eletier, 
Paris (now destroyed), there was a medallion of 
Rossini by Chevalier ; a duplicate of this is in 
the possession of the editor of the Mvnesfrel. 
The front of the present opera-house has a 
VOL. IV 


bronze-gilt bust by fivrard. A good early 
engraving of him is that from an oil-painting 
by Mayer of Vienna (1820). Of later ones 
may be mentioned that by Thevenin after Ary 
Scheffer (1843) : still later, a full-length drawn 
and engraved by Masson, and a photograph 
by Erw'ig, engraved as frontispiece to the PF. 
score of ‘ Semiraims ’ (Heugel). A drawing by 
L. Dupre is reproduced on PLATJ£ xLlX„ 
Among the lithograxihs the best is that of 
Gicvedon ; and of caricatures the only one 
deserving mention is that by Dantan. 

G. c., rev. and abridged. 

R08TH (Rosthius), Johann Kasi’ar Kiko- 
LAITS {b. Weimar, latter lOth century), studied 
theology and music at Torgau, was in the 
Electoral Chaiiel, Heidelberg, 1583 ; Kapell- 
meister at the court of Altenburg, 1503 ; 
discantist at Weimar, 1594 ; and jiastor at Cos- 
menz, Altenburg, 1600. Ho composed 1 book 
of motets, 0 and 8 v. (1013) ; 1 book of songs 
(‘ Frolche noc ’'^e teutscho gi'sang ’), sacred and 
secular, 4, 5, 0 v. (1583) ; 2 books, xxx. newer 
heblicher Galliardt (4-x>art song.*?), 1st part, 
1593, 2nd jiart, 1594; ‘A Resurrection’ and 
otlier sacred music in MS. {Q,-L.). 

ROTA, (1) SCO Kotte. 

(2) The name roia is applied to the famous 
i round, ‘ Sumeb is icumen in ’ (q.v.), and may 
have been a generic name for w'hat wo now 
call Round. m. 

KOTA, Andrea {b. Bologna, c. 1553 ; 

J d. 1597), was appointed, in 1583, choir-master 
! to the church of ISan Petronio in that city. 

; His publications consist of three books of 
i madrigals, two a 5 (Venice, 1579-89), one a 4 
' (1592); two books of motets a 5-10 (1584, 
1595) ; and one book of masses a 4-6 (1595). 
A very pleasing madrigal a 5 is republished in 
Torchi’s ‘ L’ arte musicale in Itaha,’ vol. i. ; 
also an Agnus Dei a 7 wdtli double canon, and 
' a Dixit Doininus a 8. Padre Martini’s Ksem- 
pJare contains a Da Pacem by Rota, and 
i Paolucci’s * L’ arte prattica,’ a motet a 10. 
j j. R. M. 

ROTTE (Rote), a form of the ancient 
i lyre prevalent in Northern Europe from pre- 
' Christian to mediceval tunes. Diodorus Siculus 
1 (c, 25 B.c.) state.s that the Celtic bards accom- 
! panied their songs u jion instruments ‘ like lyres.’ 

, Amongst the Britons it was known as the ‘ Grot ’ 
(see Cr-WTh). And Venantius Fortunatus 
(c. A.D. 600) alludes to it under the latinised 
form Chrotta, for which liotta is substituted in 
one of the versions of his poem. 

It was apparently derived — like the Greek 
and Roman lyres — from the early home of the 
I Aryan race on tlie jilains of Western Asia. 
: Illustrations are found on the Irish crosses of 
I the 8th and 9th conturies, and in a manuscript 
of the 12th or 13th century found by Aboot 
Gorbert in the monastery of S. Blasiua it ia 
depicted under the title Gythara teuionica as u 

9 n 
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ROUART-LEROLLE 


ROXJLiAEE 


1 jTe with rounded angles, slightly incurved aides 
and seven strings. 

In the 8th century an English abbot, writing 
to the Archbishop of Mainz, asked him to send 
to him a mudcian * who can play upon the in- 
strument {cithara) that we call a Rotte, because 
I have an instrument but I have no performer.* 

An actual specimen of the Rotte of this 
period was discovered in the Black Forest in the 
grave of a German warrior and is now preserved 
in the Ethnographical Museum at Berlin. It 
is about 30 ins. in length {PLATES XXXI, 
and LXVL), 

In English manuscripts from the 8th to the 
11th centuries the Rotte is frequently illus- 
trated, as for instance in the British Museum 
MS. Vesp. A. i. : the Anglo-Saxon name seems 
to have been Cyiere. Chaucer spells the name 
as Rote, in which he is followed by Spenser, 
though probably by the end of the 16th centuiy 
the word was but a poetical fancy. Owing to 
this later spelling confusion has been caused 
with the w’ord Rota, a name given by Latin 
writers to the Organistrum or Hurdy-gurdy, 
which was played by turning a wheel {rota) and 
thus sotting the strings in vibration (see 
HURDY-O(fRUY). F. W. O. 

ROUARl' - LEROLLE, publishers. This 
house, of great importance in the movement of 
French contemporary music, dates from 1905. 
It was in this year that Alexis Rouart (1869- 
x921) acquired the publications of Meuriot and 
Bauiioux. He went into partnership, in 1908, 
with Jacques l^rolle (6. 1880), son of the painter 
and nephew of Ernest Chausson, the composer, 
who brought publications of Gregh, dating 
from 1840, into the partnership. Under the 
management of Rouart and I^erolle, the old 
stock chiehy (composed of light music and of 
monologues, gave place to a series of works of 
very different nature, either great classics, or 
the works of the most modern composers. 

Since the death of A. Rouart (1921) the firm 
has been under the direction of J. Lcrolle, with 
Mrae. Rouart (the widow) as partner, and with 
Francois Hepp(6. 1887), son-in-law of A. Rouart, 
as co-director. M. P. 

ROUGET DE LISLE, Claude Joseph 
(6. Montaigu, near Lons-le-Saulnier, May 10, 
1760; d. Choisy-lo-Roy, June 26-7, 1836), author 
of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ He entered the School of 
Royal Engineer (‘ l^cole Royale du G6nie ’) at 
Mezieres in 1782, and left it two years later 
with the rank of ‘ aspirant-lieutenant.’ Early in 

1789 ho was made second lieutenant, and in 

1790 he rose to be first lieutenant, and was 
moved to Strassburg, May 1, 1791, where ho 
soon became very popular in the triple capacity 
of poet, violin-player and singer. His hymn, 
‘ a la Libert^,’ composed by Ignaoe Pleyel, was 
sung at Strassburg at the fete of Sept. 26, 1791. 
While there he wrote three pieces for the theatre, 
one •'f which, ‘ Bayard en Bresse.’ was produced 


at Paris, Feb. 21, 1791, but without success. In 
Apr. 1792 he wrote the ‘ Marseillaise ’ (q.v.). 
As the son of royalist parents, and himself be- 
longing to the constitutional party, Rouget de 
Lisle refused to take the oath to the constitution 
abolishing the crown ; he was therefore stripped 
of his military rank, denounced and im- 
prisoned, only to escape after the fall of Robes- 
pierre in 1794, an event ho celebrated in a 
‘ Hymne dithyrambique,’ etc. ‘ Ijo Chant des 
vengeances ’ (1798) and ‘ Lo Chant des com- 
bats * (1800) (poem and music by Rouget de 
Lisle) were performed at the 1’heatro do la Re- 
publique et des Arts, 1798 and 1800. Ho also 
wrote a ‘ Hymne k la Raison,’ a ‘ Hymne du 9 
Thermidor,* and ‘ Les Heros du Vengeur.’ He 
re-entered the army, and made the campaign 
of La Vendte under General Hoche ; was 
wounded, and at length, under the Consulate, 
returned to private life at Montaigu, where he 
remained in the depth of solitude and of poverty 
till the s(‘Cond Restoration. His brother then 
sold the little family property, and Rouget w'as 
driven to Paris ; and there would have starved 
but for a small pension granted by Louis XVIII. 
and continued by Louis Philippe, and for the 
care of his friends Beranger, David d’Angers, 
and especially M. and Mmo. Voiart, in whose 
house, at Choisy-lo-Roi, he died. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he pub- 
lished in 1797 a volume of E.ssaia en vers et en 
prose {Vans, F. Didot, 5th year of the Republic), 
dedicated to M6hul, and now extremely rare ; 
so also is his ‘ Cinquante chants franejais ’ 
(1825, 4to), with PF. accompaniment. One of 
these songs, ‘ Roland h Roncovaux,’ was written 
in 1792, and its refrain — 

■ Mourir pour la patric, 

C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus ilijiue d’euvie ' — 
was borrowed by the authors of the ‘ Chant des 
Girondins,* wdnch was set to music by Varney, 
and played a distinguished part in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. He wrote another set of twenty- 
five romances with violin obbligato, and two 
opera-libretti, ‘ Jacquot, ou r6colo des meVos * 
for Della Maria, and * Macbeth ’ for Chela rd, 
produced in 1827. His ‘ Relation du desastre 
do Quiberon ’ is in vol. ii. of the Memoires de 


There exists a fine medallion of Rouget by 
David d’ Angers, which is engraved in a pam- 
phlet by his nephew, entitled La V trite sur la 
paterniti de la Marseillaise (Paris, 1865). 

G. o. ; addns. m. l. p. 


BroL.— J. Tibbbot, (1) Rou/gtit i* Lith, ton auvre, ta vie (Paiit, 
1892) ; (2) JTUtoire de la Marteillaite (ParlH, 1919) 


ROULADE, an aqriment of the French 
school, left to the judgment of the executant. 
It is oomnosed on the following form n In : 




MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS KNGLXNI), <; 1025 

(University l^ibr , Caiiibritljjte) 

I. Crowd 2. Kotte 3. Cornett. 4. Panpipes and Clappers. 

Centre . Harp. 
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ROUND. (I) * A Bpccies of canon in the 
flnison, so called because the performers begin 
the melody at regular rhythmical periods, and 
return from its conclusion to its beginning, 
so that it continually passes round and round 
from one to another of them.’ ^ Rounds and 
Catches, the most characteristic forms of 
English music, differ from canons in only being 
sung at the unison or octave, and also in being 
rhythmical in form. Originating at a period 
of which wo have but few musical records, 
these compositions have l)een written and sung 
in England with unvarying popularity until 
the present day. The earliest extant example 
of a round is the well - known ‘ 8umer is 
lOtJMEN IN ’ (q.v.). Amongst early writers on 
music, the terms ‘ round ’ and * catch ’ were 
synonymous, but at the present day the latter 
is generally understood to be what Hawkins 
(vol. ii.) defines as that species of round 
‘ wherein, to humour some <;oncoit in tlic words, the 
melody is broken, and tlie sense interrupted in one 
part, and eaiight at;ain or sapplk'd by another,* 
a form of humour which easily' adapted itself 
to the coarse tastes of the Restriration, at 
wdiich period rounds and catches reached their 
highest popularity. That catclu's were im- 
mensely popular with the lower classes is proved 
by the numerous allusions to ‘alehouse catches’ 
and the like in the dramas of the ICth and 17th 
centuries. According to Drayton {Legend of 
Thomas Cromwell, Stanza 29) they were intro- 
duced into Italy by the Earl of Essex in 1510. 

The first printed collection of rounds was 
that edited by Thomas Kavenscroft, and pub- 
lished in 1009 under the title of ‘ Paramclia. 
Mnsickes Miscollanie.’ For full title and list 
of suhsequont publications sec Catch. This 
interesting collection contains many English, 
French and Latin rounds, etc., some of which 
are still popular. Amongst them there is also 
a curious ‘ Hound of three Country Dances in 
one ’ for four voices, which is in reality a 
Q.uodlibot on the country-dance tunes ‘ Robin 
Hood,’ ‘ Now'^ foot it ’ and ‘ The Crampo is in 
my purse.’ ‘ Pammelia ’ was followed by two 
other collections brought out by Ravenscroft, 

* Dcuteroraolia ’ in 1609, and ‘ Melismata ’ in 
1611, and the numerous publications of the 
Playfords, the most celebrated of which is 

* Catch that catch can, or the Musical Com- 
panion ’ (1667), which passed through many 
editions. The most complete collection of 
rounds and c-atchos is that published by Warren 
in thirty-two monthly and yearly numbers, 
from 1763-94, which contains over 800 com- 
])ositions, including many admirable specimens 
by Purcoll, Blow and other masters of the 
English school. It is to be regretted that they 

1 ' The Eoaniln, Otehwi and Canons of Euf^Iand ; a Collection of 
Speolmcus ot the sixteenth, setenteenth ana eiffhteenih centuries 
adapted to Modem lo<e The Words revised, adapted or re-wrltten 
by the Kev. i. Cowell Metenife. The Music Hclerted and revised, and 
An Intioductorv Kssav on the Else and TTotcress of the Round, 
I'atoh, and Cunon , hIso Hloirrapbioal Noilcea of the Composers, 
written h\ Kdwaio K Kiinbiiiilt, LL i>.,' from which work much of 
the information coutamed In the above arttele baa been derived. 


are too often disfigured by an obscenity of so 
gross a nature as to make them now utterly 
unfit for performance. A good specimen of 
the round proper is Hayes’s ‘ Wind, gentle 
evergreen.’ The Round has never been much 
cultivated by foreign composers. One or two 
examples are, however, well known, amongst 
them may be mentioned Cherubini’s ‘ Perfida 
Clori.* 

(2) Any dance in which the dancers stood 
in a circle w’as formerly called a round or 
roundel.® The first edition of the ‘ Dancing 
Master’ (1651) has thirteen rounds, for six, 
eight or ‘ as many as will.’ Subsc>qucnt edi- 
tions of the same book have also a dance called 
‘ Cheshire Rounds,’ and Part II. of Walsh’s 

* Compleat Country Dancing Master’ (1719) 
has Irish and Shropshire rounds. Thest* latter 
dances are, however, not danced in a ring, but 

* longways,’ i.e. like ‘ Sir Roger do Coverley.’ 
In Jeremiah Clarke’s ‘ Choice Lessons for the 
Harpsichord or Spinett ’ (1711), and similar 
contemporary publications, the word rondo is 
curiously corrupted into ‘ Round 0.’ w. b. s. 

ROUND, CATCH AND CANON (^LUB 
(1843-1911). A society founded in London in 
1843, by Pmoch Hawkins, for the purpose of 
singing the new compositions of the profes- 
sional members and others, written in the 
form of Round, Catch and Canon ; hence the 
title of the Club. Among the original members 
were Enoch Hawkins, Hobbs, Bradbury, 
Handel Gear, Henry Phillips, Addison, D’Al- 
maino and F. W. Collard. The meetings were 
originally held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern whence the Club removed to the k'ree- 
masons’ Tavern, thence to the Thatched House, 
again to Freemasons’ Tavern, and to St. 
James’s Hall, where, until the demolition of 
the building, it assembled every fortnight from 
the first Saturday in November until the end 
of March, ten meetings being held in each 
season. Its meetings wore subsequently held 
in the Criterion Restaurant, and took jilace on 
Monday evenings instead of Saturdays. In 
the earlier years of its existence the number 
both of professional and non -professional 
members at each dinner rarely exceeded 
eighteen, but in the later years of the Club’s 
prosjwrity from sixty to seventy dined 
together. The management of the Club was 
in the hands of the officers, who were the pro- 
prietors, and each of whom in turn took the 
chair, and was alone responsible for the enter- 
tainment. The musical programmes latterly 
consisted mainly of glees, although an occa- 
sional catch was introduced. The last session 
of the Club was that which ended in March 
1911. c. M., addns. 

ROUNDS, a term used by bell-ringers to 
denote the ringing of bells in the order of the 

a ' Ckune now a touiuici and h i iln mhhk. 

Midtumtnar StgMU JDnam. Act U. iw. 3. 
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successive notes of the major scale, begin- 
ning with the highest note (treble) and con- 
cluding with the lowest (tenor) (see Change 
Ringing). w. w. s. 

ROUSSEAU, Jean, a late 17th-century viol 
da gambist in Paris ; pupil of Sainte Colombe. 
Fetis mentions 2 books of ‘ Pieces de viole,’ by 
him, but does not say where they are to be 
found. His Traite de la viole (1687) is well 
known as a book of great interevst with regard 
to the history as well as the ttn-hniquo of the 
instrument ; he wrote also a ‘ Methode clairc, 
certaine et facile, pour apprendre a chanter la 
musique,’ etc. (1691). E. v. d. s. 

ROULEAU, Jean Jacques (6. Genova, 
June 28, 1712 ; d. Ermenonville, near Paris, 
July 3, 1778). The details of his life arc given 
in his Confessiona ; we shall here confine our- 
selves to his compositions, and his writings on 
music. 

Rousseau studied music with a maitre do 
chapellc from 1 727-30 but remained to the end 
a poor re'ader and an indi/fercnt harmonist, 
though ho exercised a great influence on 
French music. He contributed an air to the 
Mercure de Fra^ice (June 1737). He is found 
as a musician at Oharabery between 1735 and 
1737.^ Immediately after his amval in Pans 
he read a paper before the Academic des 
Sciences (Aug. 22, 1742) on a new system of 
musical notation, which ho afterwards extended 
and published under the title of Dt/fseriatton 
8ur la musique rmderne (I’aris, 1743, 8vo). His 
method of representing the notes of the scale 
by figures — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 — had been already 
proposed by Souhaitty, but Rousseau’s com- 
binations, and especially his signs of duration, 
are so totally different as entirely to redeem 
them from the charge of plagiarism. A detailed 
analysis and refutation of the system may be 
found in Raymond’s He? principaux systemes de 
notation musicale (Turin, 1824, 8vo), to which 
the reader is referred. 

Copying music had been Rousseau’s means 
of livelihood, and this led him to believe that 
the best way to learn an art is to practise it ; at 
any rate he composed an opera, ‘ Les Muses 
galantes ’ (1747), which was produced at the 
house of La Popeliniero, when Rameau, who 
was present, declared that some pieces showed 
the hand of a master, and others the ignorance 
of a schoolboy. Not being able to obtain access 
to any of the theatres, Rousseau undertook to 
write the articles on music for the Encyedopedie^ 
a task which he accomplished in three months, 
and afterwards acknowledged to have been 
done hastily and unsatisfactorily. We have 
mentioned in the article Rameau, the expose 
by that great musician of the errors in the 
musical articles of the ; Rousseau’s 

reply was not published till after his death, but 
it is included in his complete works. 

I Aooordlag to W. H. Urattaii Flood. 


Three months after the arrival in Paris of the 
Italian company who popularised the ‘ Serva 
padrona ’ * in France, Rousseau produced ‘ Le 
Devin du village ’ before the King at Fontaine- 
bleau, on Oct. 18 and 24, 1752. The piece, 
of which both words and music wore his own, 
pleased the court, and was quickly reproduced 
in Paris. The first representation at the 
Opera took place Mar. 1, 1763, and the last 
in 1829, after more than 400 performances, 
when some wag ® threw an immense powdered 
perruque on the stage and gave it its death blow. 
It is curious that the representations of this 
simple pastoral should have coincided so exactly 
with the vehement discussions to which the per- 
formances of Italian opera gave rise. We can- 
not enter here upon the literary quarrel known 
as the ‘ Guerre des Bouffons,’ or enumerate the 
host of pamphlets to which it gave rise,* but 
it is a strange fact, only to bo accounted for 
on the principle that man is a mass of contra- 
dictions, that Rousseau, the author of the 
‘ Devin du village,’ pronounced at once in 
favour of Italian music. 

His LeMre sur la musique franraise (1763) 
raised a storm of indignation, and not unnatu- 
rally, since it pronounces French music to have 
neither rhythm nor melody, the language not 
being susceptible of either ; French singing to be 
but a prolonged barking, absolutely insupport- 
able to an unprcjudieed car ; French harmony 
to be crude, devoid of expression, and full of 
mere padding ; French airs not airs, and French 
recitative not recitative. ‘ F rom which 1 con- 
clude,’ he continues, ‘ that the French have no 
music, and never will have any ; or that if they 
ever siiould, it will be so much the worse for 
them.’ To this pamphlet the actors and musi- 
cians of the Opera replied by hanging and burn- 
ing its author in eftigy. His revenge for this 
absurdity, and for many other attacks, was the 
witty Lettre d'un sytnphonisie de VAcadhnie 
royale de musique d sea camarades de Vorchestre 
(1763), which may still bo read with pleasure. 
The ajsthetic part of the Ihrtionnaire de musique 
which he finished in 17()4 at Mol lers-’I’m vers, 
is admirable both for matter and style. He 
obtained the privilege of printing it in Paris, 
Apr. 16, 1765, but did not make use of the 
privilege till 1768 ; the Genova edition, also in 
one vol. 4to, came out in 1767. In spite of mis- 
takes in the didactic, and serious omissions in 
the technical portions, the work became very 
popular, and was translated into several lan- 
guages ; tho English edition (London, 1770, 
8vo) being by William Warin (see Dictionaries 
OF Music). 

• It bad been fjencrally suppoaed that the 'Serva padioua’ "waa 
not heard In I'arls belore 1762 1 this, however, U a mlatake ; it 
bad been played no far back as Oot. 4, 1746, but the lulmn roiupauy 
who performed It was oot aatisfactory, and it passed almost uo- 
aoticed. 

s Supposed to have been Berlios, but be exculpates bimseU lo his 
Mtmoirt, chap, xv 

* See Cbouquet's BUMrt de la muslgue dramatigue, pp. 134 and 
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Rousseau’s other writings on music are : 
LtUre d M. Orimm, au sujet des remarques 
ajouteis d m Lettre sur Omphale (1762), l)elong- 
tng to the early stage of the ‘ Guerre des 
Bouffons * ; Essai sur Vorigine des Taugues, etc. 
(1753), containing chapters on harmony, on the 
supposed analogy between sound and colour 
and on the music of the Greeks ; Lettre d M. 
VAhbl Raynal au sujet, d'un nouveau mode de 
musique invente par M. Blainville^ dated May 
30, 1754, and first printed in the Mercure de 
France ; Lettre d M. Bum,ey sur la musique, 
avec des fragments d" observations sur VAlceste 
italien de M. le chevalier Glucks an analysis of 
‘ Alceste ’ written at the request of Gluck him- 
self ; and Extrait d'une r^pan,se du Petit Faiseur 
d son Prfte-Nom, sur un morceau de VOrphee de 
M. le chevalier Gluck, dealing jmncipally with a 
particular modulation in ‘ Orphee.’ From the 
last two it is clear that Rousseau heartily 
admired Gluck, and that he had by this time 
abandoned the exaggerated opinions advanced 
in the Lettre sur la m.usique francaise. The 
first of the above was issued in 1752, the rest 
not till after his death ; they arc now only to 
be found in his complete works. 

On Oct. 30, 1776, Rousseau produced his 
■ Pygmalion ’ at the Com6die. Francaise ; it is a 
iyric pie(‘e in one act, and caused some sensation 
owing to its novelty. Singing there was none, 
and the only music consisted of orchestral pieces 
in the intervals of the declamation. He also 
left fragments of an opera ‘ Daphnis et Chloe ’ 
(published in score, Paris, 1780, folio), and a 
coll(‘ction of about a hundred romances and 
detached pieces, to whi('-h he gave the title 
* Consolations des mis^res de ma vie ’ (Pari.s, 
1781, 8vo) ; in the latter collection are the 
graceful ‘ Rosier,’ often reprinted, and a charm- 
ing setting of Rolli’s ‘ »Se tu m’ ami.* Rousseau 
was accused of having stolen the ‘ Devin du 
village * from a musician of Lyons named 
Granet, and the greater part of ‘ Pygmalion ’ 
from another Lyonnais named Ooigniet. Among 
his most persistent detractors was Castil-Blazo 
(see Moliire musicien, ii. 400), but he says not 
a word of the ‘ Consolations.’ Now any one 
honestly comparing these romances with the 
' Devin du village,’ will inevitably arrive at the 
conviction that airs at once so simple, natural 
and f\ill of expression, and so incorrect as re- 
gards harmony, not only may, but must haA^e 
proceeded from the same aiithor. There is no 
doubt, however, that the instrumentation of the 
‘ Devin * was touched up, or perhaps wholly 
re-written, by Fi’ancmur, on whoso advice, as 
well as on that of Jelyotte the tenor singer, 
Rousseau was much in the habit of relying. An 
air (‘ de trois notes ’) and a duettino, melodious 
and pretty but of the simplest style, are given 
in the Musical Library, vol. iii. G. c. 

Bibl. — Jtiusk Tibbuot, Jean-Jaequti Howmou ; G. Ctjopri,, Le* 
h^ateurt de VOpira-emniqve, Both these are In the Cdtleetimt de* 


maitree de ta mueifue (Paris, 1912 ) ; Corretpendetwe pMraU de 
J 'J Rmuneau (published by Tb. Dufour and P. P. Plan (vols 1 , li. 
Paris. 1924 ). „ . _ 


ROUSSEAU, (1) Samttel Alexandre 
(b. Neuve-Maison, Aisne, June 1 1 , 1853; d. Paris, 
Oct. 1, 1 904), studied at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he gained successively the first organ 
prize in 1 877, in C^sar Franck’s class, and the 
Grand Prix do Rome in 1878 with ‘ La Fille de 
Jepht6.* In the latter year the Prix Cressent 
was awarded to his op6ra-comique, ‘ Dianora,* 
which was produced at the Opera-Comique, 
Dec. 22, 1879. Works sent from Rome, and 
executed at the Conservatoire, were * Sabnius * 
(1880), ‘ Kaddir ’ (1881), ‘La Florentine* 
(1882). He was for some years maitre de 
chapclle in Sainte-Clotilde, and chorus-mastoT 
of the Societc des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire. Ho wrote a groat quantity of church 
music, two Masses, motets, organ pieces, etc. ; 
secular choral works, pieces for piano, har 
monium, violin, small orchestra, etc. and 
songs. He was president of the Soeict6 des 
Compositeurs, and vice-president of the As- 
sociation de la critique musicale ct dramatiquo. 
His most famous work was the opera, ‘ La 
Cloche du Rhin,’ in three acts, brought out at 
the Paris Op6ra, June 8, 1898 ; another throe- 
act opera, ‘ M6rowig,’ was crowned by the 
City of Paris in 1891, and was first performed 
in concert-form at the Grand Theatre, Paris 
(Salle de I’l^den), Dec. 12, 1892. His lyrical 
drama, in four acts, ‘ Leone,’ to a libretto by 
George Montorgueil, was produced post- 
humously at the Opera - Comique, Paris, 
Mar. 7, 1910. G. F. ; rev. m. l. r. 

His son (2) Marcel Auguste Louis, called 
Marcel Samuel Rousseau (second Grand Prix 
do Romo in 1905, harmony professor at the 
Conservatoire), has composted : ‘ Berenice,’ inci- 
dental music ; ‘ Le Roi Arthur,’ lyric poem 
(1903); ‘ TarasS'Boulba,* musical drama, per- 
formed in Paris at the Theatre Lyrique du 
Vaudeville in 1919 ; ‘ Le Hulla,’ * come lyrique,* 
performed at the Op6ra - Comique, Paris, 
March 9, 192.3, also piano compositions. 

M. L. P. 

ROUSSEAU’S DREAM, a very favourite 
air in Flnglatid in the early part of the 19tl? 
century. Its first appearance under that name 
is presumably as ‘ an Air with Variations for 
the Pianoforte, composed and dedicated to the 
Rt. Hon. the Countess of Delaware, by J. B- 
Cramer. London, Chappell,’ 1812. 


Fine. 
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But it is found (with very slight changes) a 
quarter of a century earlier, under the title of 
* Melissa. The words by Charles James, Esq., 
adapted to the Pianoforte, Harp, or Guitar. 
London, J. Dale, 1788.’ The melody occurs 
in the ‘ Pantomime ’ in Scene 8 of the * Devin 
du village,’ w hero its form is as follows : 



The tune, no doubt, made its way in England 
through the adaptation of the opera by Dr. 
Burney, as ‘ The Cunning Man,’ in 1766. It 
seems to have been first adapted to a hymn in 
Thomas Walker’s ‘ Companion to Dr. Rippon’s 
Tunes* (18 lM), arid after its apjwarance in 
‘ Sacred Melodies ’ (1843), with the name 
‘ Rousseau ’ attached to it, became widely 
popular as a h3'^mn-tune. The origin of the 
title ‘ Dream ’ is not forthcoming. 

Q. ; addns. w. h. o. f. 

ROUSSEL, Albert (b. Tourcomg, Dept. 
Nord, Apr. 5, 1869), composer, lost his parents 
at the age of 7, and was brought up by his 
grandfather, who was Maj’or of Tourcoing. 
Later on ho was sent to the College Stanislas in 
Paris, where ho prepared himself for the Naval 
School, and made a 8|XH*ial study of mathe- 
matics. At the same time ho took piano lessons 
from the organist of St. Ambroise, Stolz. In 1887 
he joined the training ship Borda off Brest. 
Having afterwards served on various ships, he 
sailed to French Indo- China on the Styx, 
On his return to France he received a com- 
mission on tlie Melpomene^ where he com- 
posed his first tentative work, a fantasia for 
violin and piano. Later, on board the Vic- 
torieuse, he essayed a piece for violin, viola, 
violoncello and organ, but so small was his 
technical knowledge that he wrote the viola 
part in the treble clef. It was in 1893 that his 
fellow-ofiiccr. Calve, a brother of the famous 
singer, induced him to submit a ‘ Marche 
nuptialo ’ to Edouard Colonne. While on 
leave the following year, he showed his music 
to Koszul, the director of the Conservatoire of 
Roubaix, who saw in it enough promise to 
encourage him to study systematically. Roussel 
resigned from the Navy, and began to work 
seriously under Gigout in Paris. On being 
introduced to Vincent d’Indy in 1896, he be- 
came one of that master’s first pupils at the 
then newly-founded Schola Caiitorum. 

In 1898, 2 madrigals for four voices were per- 
formed and gained the prize of the Soci^te des 
Compositeurs. The first published work of 


Roussel’s, ‘ Des heures passent,’ for piano, 
belongs to the same year. After six years of 
study, he became professor at the Schola ir 
Oct. 1902. The same year saw the composi- 
tion of the trio (op. 2), and in 1903 followed 
the orchestral prelude inspired by Tolstoy’s 
‘ Resurrection ’ (op. 4). Between 1904-06 the 
first Symphony, ‘ Le Poeme de la foret,’ was 
written. Although separate movements were 
occasionally heard in Paris, the work was not 
given in its comjilete form until 1908, in 
Brussels. Paris follow^ed suit the next year. 
The incidental music to G. Joan-Aubry’s ‘ Le 
Marchand de sable qui passe ’ was composed 
in 1908 and performed at Havre in December. 

Roussel revisited Cochin China and saw 
India in 1909, and the outcome of his impres- 
sions was the composition of the ‘ Invocations,’ 
three symphonic poems wTitten in 1910-11. 

‘ Le Festin de I’araignee,’ a ballet with a 
scenario by Gilbert do Voisins based on the 
‘ Souvenirs entomologiques ’ of Henri Fabro, 
W'as written in 1912, and produced at the 
Theatre des Arts on Apr. 3, 1913. 

Another work inspired by the visit to India 
is the opera-ballet, ‘ J’adrnavati,’ on a libretto 
by Louis Laloy, wdiieli was begun in 1914 but 
not finished until after the war, in which 
Roussel was anxious to take an active part. 
His health not having permitted his remaining 
in the naval reserves, he tried to join the army, 
but was rejected for the same reason. He served, 
however, with the R(*d Cross, and earned 
medicaments and cash to the hospitals at the 
front during the battle of the Marne. After- 
wards ho joined the motor transport service 
W'itli a commission corresponding to his old 
naval degree and went through the siege of 
Verdun and the battle of the Sornrno. In Jan. 
1C18, with his health completely undermined, 
he was discharged and retiied to Perros-Guirec 
in Brittany, where he finished ‘ Padrnavati,’ 
which w'as produced at the Paris Opera on 
June 1, 1923. The orchestral piece ‘ Pour une 
fete de printempe ’ (op. 22) and the second 
Symphony (op. 23) were composed in 1919-20, 
and the latter was first performed at the Pasde- 
loup Concerts on Mar. 4, 1922. A work for the 
stage, ‘ La Naissance do la lyre,’ to a libretto 
by Theodore Roinaeh based on Sophocles was 
written between 1921-23. 

As a composer Roussel possesses almost 
every quality but that of spontaneous inven- 
tion ; his work is fastidious and distinctive, 
full of colour, poetry and decorative refinement, 
but seldom inspired in a purely musical sense. 
He conjures up images which appeal by their 
delicacy and individuality to the hearer’s 
aesthetic perception rather than to his oar. 
Roussel is an artist first and a musician 
afterwards. He might equally well have de- 
veloped into c, poet or painter. In the latter 
case he would have boon an artist for whorr 
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colour ia of vastly greater importance than 
design. 

Nevertheless, a great perception of form, 
as distJiict from formality, is discernible in 
Roussel’s work from the beginning. In the 
early chamber music he adhered loosely, 
but in his own way logically, to the cyclic 
form of the Franck scliool. In the later 
works ho gains a feeling of symmetry by plac- 
ing various sections or movements next to 
each other in a dotinitely planned order. To 
make this mode of construction completely 
successful, each section would, however, have 
to be a homogeneous musical unity, and this 
Roussel docs not iully achieve. His gift of 
building up musical continuity is limited to the 
exp(‘dient of rejM'atmg his thematic material in 
new keys and with varied instrumental treat- 
ment, and to that of carrying his music forward 
hy means of new matter w'hich has no organic 
affinity with what has gone before. 

in his IreatmiMit of Kastorn subjects Roussel 
is extraordinarily successful. In spite of liis 
occasicuial use of Orituital material, the ‘ Invoca- 
tions ’ and ‘ Pad m a vat i ’ r<‘cord a Eurojiean’s 
impressions of the East in his own native terms. 
T}K‘y are not photographic reproductions of 
things seen, but a recreation of the exjKM’iencos 
and feelings, an evocation (no better title could 
have been found for the 3 symphonic poems) of 
dreams and memories of the Orient, 

In the songs Roussel compensates for his 
lack of melodic inspiration by a faithful ad- 
herence to the po(‘tic declamation and by highly 
interesting and illuminating piano jiarts ; but 
he IS larcly quite convincing in this branch of 
his art. 

H IS later works, notably the second symphony, 
show a certain hardness and angiilanty which 
point to the influence of Stravinsky, but, as is 
the case ^vith all influences wffiieh have claimed 
a yiassing tribute from him, he has merely taken 
posst'ssion of certain of Stravinsky’s idiomatic 
devices as a new asset and absorbed them into 
his own personality. Ho is entirely wnthout 
any sett led method or system, and could under- 
go even Debussy’s strong influence without 
falling a victim to that master’s mannerisms. 

WOEKS 

Op. 

1 * Dea hpurea tmaaent * (PF.). (ISP** ' 

• 'i Trio (vln . vt-l and PF ) (I'lOy ) 

3. I Pot>m> by llonri de Ri'gtnier (^oioe and PF ). (1903.) 

4 ‘ JUMuriettlon ’ (To'hIcm ), Prelude (oreh I (1903.) 
f). lUwtbiuea, 3 Pieeea (PF ) (1904- Ob ) 

b DivurttHaeini lit (PF. and b nind Inatr ). (19()li ) 

7. ‘ Pe I'lH inn de la forid,' Hvinphoiiy No. 1 . rch >. (1904-06.) 

8. 4 Poeina by Henri de Ui'icnier (\olee and PF.). (1907.) 

(1 ' 1.11 Mtniioe,’ Poem (\oicc and orch ). (1907.) 

10 ‘ Fliuntiii»i ' (voice and PF 1 (1008.) 

11 Monnlii (vl and PF ) (l<»07-08.) 

PZ U Songa from the I hlneae (voice and PP.). (1907-08.) 

1.1 Incldeutul Mu<ilc for * Lo Marchand de aable qui paase* (O. 

Jean-Aubrv) ("inall orch ). (1908 ) 

H ShI(.(PP) 0904-10) 

15 ' Itiocatloim,’ 3 Byuiphunic Pocma (orch.; No 3 with chorua). 
(1410-11.) 

K, Honnlina (PF.) (1919) 

17 ' Le Feat in de Paralpi^e,’ Ballet hy Gilbert de Volalna (1912.) 

18 Padniftvat.1, Opera- Ballet by Louis Laloy. (1914-18.) 

19. 2 Honffs. (1918 ) 

20 2 Songs. (1919.) 

21. Imprutnptu (harp). (1919.) 


Op. 

29. • Pour une fPte de prlntempa ’ (orch ) (1 920.) 

23 Symphony No 2, B flat (orch.) (1914-20 ) 

24 ' La Naiisaiice de la L re.' Opera by Thi^odore Relnach (aftm 

Hophoclea) (1921-23 ) 

25. ‘Madrigal aiix Muses (3 female voices, uniiitomp ) (1423 ) 

‘ L'Accueil dCK Musea ' (PF.), for ‘ Lc Tombeau de Debussy.’ 

{I‘t20 ) 

Among early works no longer acknoviledged bv the composer, 
are a honi quintet, a violin sonata and a syinplionic sketch, 
•Vendanges- ^ ^ 

ROUX, Gaspaki) ]jE (6. Paris, c. 1600; 
d. circa 1705-10). Practically nothing is 
known of the life of this Parisian composer, 
who won fame but w‘ho disajipeared quite 
j'oimg, leaving only one large w^ork in manu- 
script. He w^as, says Kebastien do Brossard, 
a celebrated master of the clavecin and an 
excellent musician. 

The career of Gaspard Roux appears to 
have been at tlio earliest from 1685 to 1710 at 
the latest. In 1(>90 the Mcrcure published an 
‘ Air spirituel ’ in which the baaso contiiwo is 
indicated as having been written by ‘ M. lc 
Roux, famoux maitre de musique.’ In 1692 
his name appt'ars amongst tlie Parisian pro- 
fessors of the clavecin m tlie ‘ Livre d’adresses * 
of Blogny du Pradel. In 1695, in the list of 
organists and clavecinists established for 
taxation, he appears to hold a good position, 
for he is taxed at tlie higlu'st ratiL Hc‘ jiaid 
15 livres like C’oiip(*rin, Gamier, Marchand, J^e 
Boguc and some others. 

In 1701 he published in the collection of 
‘Airs serieux et a boiro ’ (Ballard) an ‘Air 
serioux ’ of dedicate grace, w ritten in a key 
more instrumental than vocal (Fjl minor). 
In 1705 he took a copyright of ton years 
(Apr. 21), for the impression and the rights of 
sale of his principal work : a collc'ction of his 
* Pieces de clavi'ssin ’ which appeared in that 
year, and wdiii'h did not pass unnotie(‘d, for 
the book was soon pirated by a Dutch editor. 
In his preface the author gives no dcdails about 
bimsolf. He announces that he will include 
‘ d’autres morceaux de musique plus grands 
et plus relevez,’ probably his motets, of wdiich 
some are preserved in Brossard’s copies. The 
promise wa.s not kt'pt, and after the appear- 
ance of the ‘ livre d(' cla\Tcin ' no trace of Le 
Roux’s existence is to be found. 

This clavcciiust did not merit the oblivion 
into which he fell immediately after his death. 
If, in their traditional form, his pic'ces belong 
to the first school of French clavecin music, 
the school of Chambonnieros, and Le Begiie, 
they show by certain signs of stylo that they 
are the work of a contemporary of Coupeim 
who knew and appreciated the Italian sonatas. 

The molodiu themes, on the other hand, 
suggest a personal style ; they show a fine 
sensibility and are quite modern at times. 
Keys rare at that time are employed for 
choice. The harmonies are subtle and have 
racial characteristics. The book of Gaspard 
Le Roux, in some ways in advance of his time, 
is certainly one of the best which apfieared in 
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France between thoHO of Chambonnidrea and 
those of Coiiporin. 

It should be noted that Le Roux’s pieces 
can be played, following his own indications, 
in thnje different ways : (1) On the clavecin 
alone ; (2) on two clavecins, an arrangement 
which Coii])erin also advocated ; (3) as instru- 
mental trios (violins and bass) in which the 
three separate parts are usually printed at 
the foot of the pages, below the clavecin 
version. 

Le lloux’s motets, in the classic French 
style inaugurated by Du Mont and Lully, 
and ill’istrated by Lalande, are also works of 
value, to judge by the three specimens in the 
Broasard Collection. Those for two or three 
voices with single basso covtinvo are brilliantly 
and expressively written. 

WORKS 

1, * Air qplrltuel * (Mfirrure, Mar 1G90 ) 

2. ‘ An H^rleuY, Braiix l)«isertN. < h.iruianta hoccagoa.'for Tin , voice 

atvi lin'<‘iii continno ‘ Airfi hi ri«?u\ et h l»oire ’ (Faria, 1701, 
Au« > 

3 , PRH'os lit* fl.ivt I'lti («) ‘ Fk'i’Os (le tliiveiHin eumpoBf^es par Oaepard 

le R(>u\ nwr Ki ni'inii'rt' de lex Jmler ‘ (Fanx. 1705) (fr) 
‘ Pii'f ex (le 1 1 ivessui, proprex a jovlar xtir uii et deux olavoHslns, 
oonipoHi'es pfti (Jaxpard le lUiux avac la luanu'ie de lex JolJer ‘ 
(Ainxtenlam miUkhjI date ) 

4. Mot^fcx (a) ' Thnrix od(ir volet ad auras * ; (6) ‘ Bcati qnl h.abitAnt 

iu duiuo tua ' , (ci ‘ Aliu.i ladeiuptuns mater.' (Bibl. .Nat. 
do Farix . Brosxard Collection.) 


(4) Pietro (b. Bergamo, Feb. 6, 1793 j 
d. there, 8ept. 8, 1838), wdio received his first 
lessons, both in violin-playing and the general 
science of music, from his grandfather. By 
an influential patron he was sent to Paris to 
study under R. Krout/.er, and his playing 
attracted much attention there. On his father’s 
appointment to Weimar ho joined him for a 
time. At the end of 1814 we find him at. 
Munich, playing with great applause. He 
remained there for some years, and was made 
‘ Royal Bavarian chamber-musician ’ and ‘ first 
concerto-player.’ In Feb. 1817 he was play- 
ing at Vienna ; there he married Michelino, 
daughter of E. A. Fiirstor, and a tine PF.- 
player, and in 1819 went on to Bergamo, took 
the place once occupied by his grandfather, and 
seems to have remained there, suffering much 
from bad health, till his death. (See A.Af.Z., 
Doc. 26, 1838.) G. 

ROVKSfffO, AL, a term used, in instru- 
mental music, to express two different things. 

(1) An imitation by contrary motion, in which 
every descending interval in the leading part 
is imitated by an ascending one, and 7nce 
versa; see Moscheles’s 6tude ‘ La forza,' op. 61. 



Modkkk Rki’rivts — ' Qua,tra pieces et Barabiuide divertuft^o,' 
(Kd Paul Brunold, pubi H^nart, J'aris) , ‘ SU pWcM. and ‘ Air 
8i.rwux, Beaux Diverts' (Bruuoldl, lievue musicaUr, Supp , Mar. 
iy.'4 

Bmt. — 1>T7 Pkadbi., /.(vrfi rommodf des adrettes de Paris, 1092 
(ropriivted by K Kourtuer, ParlM. Ib.’S) , P' kacuoh, Le Fawx 
Sati/nque punt vt le myrtle couronn^ (Lv(jiih, lOJIb) , Julkh I5('(.r. 
CHKV’iLLE., V<ngl Suites d'oreheslrs du XV lie suclt francals (Parta. 
I'l'K.) , Andrk Piaurt, L'EHhetIque de J S Back fI’.iriH, 1907) . l-es 
Clatinunistes (Paiix. , ANnaft Tkhxibk. //(Buvre dr Oa^pnrl 

le Koux , Note bil/llograpluque (Jievue de musicologte, Dec 1922) , 
(In Vtairnnitie fraiKau. Uaspnrd le Boiu {Revue mimeale. Mar 
1921) 

MAVimriirpTx —Paris. Archives Rationales ' Rolls det tvmmm 
gm seront payfei itar les organlsles et professeurs de elaveeins, 1695 , 
Blbllothd(]iie Nationale . Brossard Collect Ion. 

A, T. 

ROVELLI, a family of eminent Italian 
musicians. (1) Giovanni Battista was first 
violin in the orchestra of the church of S. 
Maiia Maggiore of Bergamo, at the beginning 
of the 19th lontury. 

(2) GrusisrPE {b. Borgamo, 1763 ; d. Parma, 
Nov. 12, 1806), his son, was a, violunccllist. 

(3) Ales.sandro was at one time direcfior oi 
the orchestra at Weimar, and was the father 
of — 


(2) A phrase or piece which may be played back- 
wards throughout. It i.s then synonymous with 
Cancrizans. An interesting example occurs 
in the minuet of a sonata for PF. and violin by 
Haydn, in which, on the re}x*tition after the 
trio, the minuet is played backwards, so as to 
end on the first note, Haydn’s indication being 
Menuetto D,C. wird znrUckgespielt. (8eo Hkctf 
ET Retro.) f t. 

ROVETTA, Pbetb Giovanni {h. Venice, 
end of 16th cent. ; d. there, Aug. 1668), was 
first a choirboy at St. Mark’s, Venice, where be 
was appointed as bass, Dec. 17, 1623 ; then 
priest at San Fantino and S. SilvovStro ; Nov. 
22, 1627, vice-maestro di cappella ; and after 
Monteverdi’s death. Fob. 21, 1644, first maestro. 
Ho wrote a large number of masses, psalms, 
motets, etc., and 3 books of madrigals, 2-8 
parts, of which the first book, op. 2, appeared 
in four editions ; he composed also some 
operas ; a list is given in Q.-L. (more particular# 
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in Mendel), A number of his madrigals (a 2» 

3 and 4) are in MS, (possibly autograph) at 
St. Michael’s College, Tenbury 

ROWE, Walter, a 16th -17th -century 
English viol da gamba and viola bastarda 
player, before 1614 at Hamburg; 1614-21 
in the court chapel, Berlin, where a ‘ Walter 
Rowe, Junior ’ appears in tho latter year, 
who was still there in 1641, and was teacher 
of the Princesses Louise Charlotte and 
Hedwig Sophia. One W. Rowe died 1671 at 
Berlin, probably the younger, whom Heinrich 
Albert mentions as a ‘ famous musician ’ and 
Chrysander as having beim engaged at the 
court of Giistrow. Some gamba pieces 
probably by tho elder Rowe arc preserved in 
collective MS. vols. in various German 
libraries (Q.-h.). 

ROY (Leroy), Adrien Le, was a singer, 
lute -player and composer, and one of tho 
most celebrated music printers of tho 16th 
century. 

He worked with tho types of Lo B6 (out in 
1540), as Attaingnant had done before him 
with those of Hautiu. Fetis states that he 
worked by himself for some time, but cites no 
evidoJice. In 15,51 Lo Roy married the sister 
of R. Ballard, who was already occupying him- 
self with music printing, and vas attached to 
tho court ; they joined partnership and ob- 
tained a patent, datetl Feb. 16, 1562, as sole 
printers of music to Henri 11. In 1571 he 
roceiv(‘d Orlando Lasso as his guest, and pub- 
lished a volume of ‘ moduli ’ for him, with a 
dedication to Charles IX. (See Lassus.) 
Le Roy’s name ciiaapiiears from tho publi- 
cations of the firm in 1589, and it may be 
inferred that he died then. His instruction * 
book for the lute, L557, was translated into 
English in tw^o different versions, one by 
Alford, London, 1668, and one by ‘ F, K. 
Gentleman ’ (76. 1574), A second work of his 
was a short and easy instruction book for the j 
‘ Guiterno,’ or guitar (1578) ; and a third is a 
book of ‘ airs de cour ’ for the lute, 1571, in the 
dedication of which ho says that such airs were 
formerly known as ‘ voix de villo.’ liesides 
these tho firm published, between 1551 and 
1568, twenty books of ‘ Chansons ’ for four 
voices. (See Ballard.) G. 

ROY, JIartholomko Le, musician at Rome, 
1582, maestro di cappella to the Viceroy of 
Naples, 1585. A Mass of his was pubhshed, 
together with one by Palestrina (Venice, 1585). 
He wrote also madrigals, songs, and an instru- 
mental movement. (See Q.-L.) 

ROY, Ren 6 le (6. Maisons-Laflhtte, Seine-et- 
Oise, Mar. 4, 1898), flautist. At 9 yeans of age 
he began to study the flute with Hennebaiiis, 
entered tho Paris Conservatoire in 1916, in 
Lafleurance’s class, and took a brilliant first- 

• Imtmetiwi d# partir t<mt« tnttaffue dM huU tona dtran en tablm- 
twrt de luth. The copy of 1667 mentioned by I'dUs Is nut exUnt. 1 


class prize in 1918. He then became a pupil 
of Philipjie Gaubort, whom he succeeded as 
soloist in the Societe des Instruments a Vent, 
founded by Taffanel. He has since founded a 
new group, the Quintette Instrumental do 
Paris. Both alone and with this group he has 
made numerous concert tours through Europe 
with a growing success. A number of pieces 
have been hoard for the first time played 
by him, of which the last in date is the 
‘ Serenade ’ dedicated to him by Albert Roussel 
(1925). M. P. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 1720-28, 
see Handel. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. The 
original plan for this institution was proposed 
by Lord Westmorland (then Lord Burghersh) 
at a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen held 
at tho Thatched House Tavern, London, on 
July 6, 1822. The proposal meeting with 
approval, at a second meeting, July 12, rules 
and regulations were drawn up, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry out the under- 
taking. According to tho rules adopted, the 
constitution of the new Academy w'as to be 
modelled upon the British Institution. Tho 
King was announced as the pnncipal Patron, 
the government w'as to consist of a committfje 
of tw'enty-fivo directors and a siib-coniinitU'o of 
nine subscnliers, and the school was to be sup- 
ported by subscriptions and donations. There 
was also to be a Board, con^^isting of tho Princi- 
pal and four professors, and the number of pupils 
w'as not to exceed forty boys and forty girls, 
to be admitted between tho ages of 10 and 15, 
and all to be boarded in the establishment. A 
Bub-commitiee, the members of which were 
Lord Burghersh, Sir Goro Guseley, Count 
St. Antonio. Sir Andrew' Barnard, Sir John 
Murray and the Hon. A. Macdonald, w'as em- 
powered to form tho Institution, Dr. Crotch 
was appointed the first Priucipal, and by Sep- 
j tember 1 the sum of £4312 : 10s. had been 
collected, including an annual subscription of 
100 guineas from tieorge IV., which was con- 
tinued by his successors, W’llharn IV. and 
Queen Victoria. In Novcmlxsr the house, No, 
4 Tenterdon Street, Hanover Square, was 
taken for the new^ school, but the opening w'aa 
deferi’ed until Ma^*. J 823, on the 24th of w^hich 
month the first lesson w^as given by Cipriani 
Potter to Kollovv Pye. 

The Academy began its labours with the fol- 
lowing staff ; Head Master — Rev. John Miles. 
Governess — Mrs. Wade. Principal — Dr. Crotch. 
Board of Professors — Attwood, Greatorex, 
Shield and Sir George Smart. Supplementary 
members of the Board — Horsley and J. B. 
Cramer. Professors — Anfossi, Andrew', Bishop, 
Bochsa, Crivelli, F. Cramer, dementi, Coccia, 
Cemiti, Dragonetti, Dizi, Grieshach, Hawes, 
Ireland, C. Kramer, Liverati, Lindley, f..oder, 
Mori, Macintosh, Nicholson, Cipriairi Potter, 
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Puzzi, Ries, H. Smart, Spagnoletti, Watts, 
Willinann and Cara vita. ^ 

The Foundation students who wore first 
elected were the following : Girls — M. E. 
Lawson, C. Smith, M. Chancellor, S. Collier, 
E. .Jenkyns, M. A. Jay, C. Bromley, H. Little, 

J. Palmer, C. Porter. Boys — W. H. Holmes, 
H. A. M. Cooke,* A. Greatorex, T, M. Mudie, 
H. G. Blagrove, Kellow J. Pye, W. H. Phipps, 
A. Devaux, C. Seymour, E. J. Neilaon and 
(I 8. Packer. The pupils were divided into two 
classes, those on the foundation paying ten 
guineas per annum, whde extra students paid 
twenty guineas, or if they lodged and boarded 
in the establishment, thirty - eight guineas. 
Although the first report of the Committee 
(rlune 2, 1822) was .satisfactory, yet financial 
dillliculties soon made themselves felt. In Mar. 
1824 the Committ<H'- reported a deficiency for 
the current year of £1000, if the institution 
were c'onducted on the same plan as before. 
To meet this, the diff(‘rence between the 
students’ payments was abolished, and the fees 
were fixed for all at £40, the professors at the 
same time giving tlunr instruction gratis for 
three months. Lord Burghersh also applied to 
the Government for a grant, but without effect. 
In 1825 further alteiations w’cre made as to the 
admission of students, by which the numbers 
amounted in four months’ time to a hundred, 
and Lord Burghersh made another appeal for a j 
Gov(‘rnTn(‘nt giant. In spite of this, the year’s ! 
accounts still showed an unsatisfactory finan- 1 
cial condition. During the latter part of the 
year Moscheles w'as included among the staff of 
professors. Early in 1 820 the increased number ; 
of students compelled the Academy to enlarge | 
its piemises, the lease * of No. 5 Tenterden 
Street w^as bought, and the two houses were , 
throw'll into one. In February the Govern- 
ment were petitioned for a charter. In reply it 
was stated that though unwilling to give a ! 
grant, they w'cro ready to defray the cost of a 
charter. In 1827 the financial condition of the ; 
Academy w'as so disastrous that it was pro- ■ 
posed to close the institution ; but a final ' 
appeal t-o the public procured a loan of £1409, 
bi*Hide further donations, enabling the directors ' 
to carry on the undertaking on a reduced scale ' 
and with increased fees. Henceforward the 
state of things began to mend. The charter 
was granted on dune 2,2, 183U. By this docu- 
ment the members of the Academy and their j 
successors were incorporated and declared to be, 
and for ever hereafter to eontinue to be by the 
name of the ‘ Royal Academy of Music,’ under 
the government of a Board of Directors, con- I 
sistmg of thirty members, with power to 

1 AlthnuKh the above wan publmhed In the Afomlnff Pont as the 
Iwt of profewors, Instruotion seem only to have been given by 
the followiDK I'r. Crotch, Lord. Potter, Haydon, Orivelll, F. 

V ramer, 8pagn<ilettl, LiTidlev, BochNa, Cooke, I'aravlta, Cicchcttt, 
Goodwin, J B. Cramer. Beale and Fiiiari . and bv Mmea. Biafioli, 
Hegoandln and MIhs Adaina. (Sec Fljst Report of the Committee. 
June 2, lS2.i,) 

* Known a>t ‘ Grattan Cooke ’ 

> Reiiu()ulslied in or buture lil63. 


make rules and regulations; a Committee of 
Management, with full power over the funds 
and both students and professors ; and a 
Treasurer. 

In 1832 Dr. Crotch resigned his post of 
Principal, and was succeeded by Cijiriani Potter, 
who retained office until his resignation in 1859. 
The financial position of the Academy, although 
not prosperous, remained on a tolerably secure 
footing. In 1834 William IV. directed that a 
quarter of the proceeds of the Musical Festival 
held ill Westminster Abbey should be handed 
over to the institution. This sum, amounting 
to £22.50, W'as devoted by the Committee to the 
foundation of four King’s Scholarships, to be 
competed for by two male and two female 
students. Instead, however, of being invested 
separately, the fund w'as merged in the general 
propwty of the Academy, a mistake w'hich 
eventually led to the diseontinuanco of the 
scholarships. For the next ten years the 
financial condition of the Academy continued 
j to fluctuate. In July 18.53 the (kmimittce of 
i Management (which was totally unprole.ssional 
I in its constitution) summoned the professors, 

' revealed to them the decline of the funded 
I property, and asked their counsel as to the 
I remedies to be adopted. The professors ad- 
vised that the management should be made 
entirely professional. This course w'as so far 
adopted that a Board of Professors was 
appointed to advise the Committee. 

The first act of this Board (Sept. 1853) was to 
recommend tht discontinuanoe of the practice 
of students lodging and boarding on the pre- 
mises. This recommendation was adojited, and 
since that time the Academy only rc'ceues day 
students. The Board formed in 1853 was dis- 
banded by Lord Westmorland in 1850, but after 
his death in 1859 a new Board w'as formed ; 
this, however, found itself obliged to resign 
in 1864. Before its resignation it drew up a 
memonal to Government, praying for an 
annual grant. After a conference with a depu 
tation of professors, Mr. Gladstone, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, inaerti'd in the esti- 
mates for the year a suiri of £500 ‘ to defray the 
charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending Mar. 31, 1805, for 
enabling the Directors of the Royal Academy 
of Music to provide accommodation for the 
Institution.’ In 1866, upon the change of 
Administration, suggestions were made to the 
! Committee on the part of the Government, and 
were renewed personally in 1867 by the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in consequence of 
which the Committee was induced to expend 
the whole of its funds, in order to accommodate 
the institution to the designs in which it was 
invited to participate. In 1867, Lord Bcacons- 
fiold (then Mr. Disraeli), in reply to a question 
as to the grant, announced in the House of 
Commons that ‘ the Government were of 
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opinion that they would not bo authorised in 
recotnmending any enlargement of the grant, 
the resultsof the institution not being in factof a 
satisfactory cliaracter.’ This was followed by 
the total withdrawal of the grant, in order (to 
quote from an official letter addressed to Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett) ‘ simply to give effect to 
the opinion that it was not so expedient to sub- 
sidise a central and quasi-indei^endent associa- 
tion, as to establish a system of musical 
instru(!tion under the direct control of some 
Department of Government.’ In this emer- 
gency the Committee decided to close the 
establishment. The funds (including the sum 
devoted to the King’s Scholarships) were totally 
exhausted. The jirofessors met in 1868 to con- 
sider what could bo done, and generously offered 
to accept a payment pro rata. It w’as then, 
howevt'r, announced that the Committee had 
resigned the Charter into the hands of the 
(iueon. Upon this the professors obtained a 
h'gal opinion, to the effect that the Charter 
I'cmld not bo resigned without the consent of 
overy member of the Academy. As many of 
tho members prob'sted at the time against the 
resignation of the C’hartcr, it was returned, and 
by great exertions on tho part of the professors, 
a now Board of Direetors was formed under the 
president* V of the Earl of Dudley, who appointed 
a new (Committee of Management, in which 
the proft‘ssionai element formed an important 
iiignuiient. 

From tho time of this change tho institu- 
tion has continued to prosper. In 1868, on 
the rt'turn to office of tho Liberal Ministry, 
Mr. Gladstone restored tho annual grant of 
CotH). In 1876 tho number of pupils had so 
increased that the lease of the house adjoining 
the premises in Tenterden 8’treet, No. 5, had to 
be repurchased out of the savings of the institu- 
tion. 'I’his house was joined on to the original 
premises, and a concert-room was formed out 
of part of the two houses, which though small 
prov’^ed a great boon not only to the students 
for their regular concerts, but to many concert- 
givers for whose purposes tho more extensive 
rooms of St. James’s Hall, Exeter Hall, etc., 
were too large. In July 1880 William Shake- 
speare was appointed conductor of the Students’ 
(ioncorts, mce Walter Macfarren. He was suc- 
ccH^ded in 1886 by Barn by, by Mackenzie in 
1888 and by Henry Wood in 1923. It was 
since tho appointment of Mackenzie as Principal 
in Feb. 1888 that the real tide of prosperity for 
the institution set in, 6 Tenterden Street and 
12 and 13 Dering Street being added to the 
premises in 1892 and 1898 respectively, and in 
1903 tho upper part of 3 Tenterden Street, 
to meet the increase of accommodation 
Required. 

In 1911 the lease expired and the Academy 
moved to its present site, York Gate, Maryle- 
bone Road, the new buildings being formally 


opened ‘ on June 22, 1912. A junior depart 
ment was opened in 1914. 

In 1922 there came the centenary celebra- 
tions, lasting from July 10 to July 22, during 
which at the Queen’s, Ailolian and Duke’s 
Halls, a large amount of music by past and 
present Academy students was pci-forrned, in- 
cluding revivals of Goring Thomas’s ‘ Nadeshda,’ 
Sullivan’s ‘Yeomen of the Guard’ and Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘ Cricket on the Hearth.’ 

The Duke’s Hall, it may be added, is the 
Academy’s own concert-hall, with a seating 
capacity of 800 and an organ by Norman & 
Beard w'hich was presented by Mrs. Tiiomas 
Threlfall as a memorial to her husband, wdio 
for many years was a patron of the institution 
and chairman of the committee of manage- 
ment. 

In 1924, on the retirement of Mackenzie at 
the end of 30 years of office, J. B. Mi'Ewen 
became Principal. 

The folloAving have been tlie Principals of tho 
Academy from its foundation to tlu* present 
time : 

Crolch (182.'1-.121. Cipriani l’o<l<*r fiO), charlPH Lucak 

William Hfcnnliile Ittimoll (lM)(>-7<)), tJn'U'i Ale^auder 
Macfarren (ISTS-iiT), Alexander ( amjiUdl Mai ken /a iyj4), 

John Blaekwood Mi Kweii 

The Academy is supported by the (Jovern- 
ment grant, subscriptions, donations and foes 
from students. It is under the direction of a 
President (H.R.H. the Duke of ('onnaiight and 
Strathcarn, K.Ch), four vice-presidents, about 
twenty dirt*ctors. and a Committee of Manage- 
ment, consisting partly of pr()l(*ssors of the 
institution and partly of will-known business 
men who are so good as to jilace their pow <‘r& at 
the service of the institution. It w'as Mackenzie’s 
wish that his office as Principe 1 and that of 
Chairman of this Committee should be separate 
functions, and accordingly since 1S90 tliiss has 
been the case. Thomas Threlfall was e]ccti*d 
to the latU'r post in 1890, and tilled it with 
zeal and distinguished success till his death 
in February' ]tl07, when his place ivas taken 
by P. L. Agnew. A staff of professors and 
sub-professors (students) gives instruction in 
every branch of music, besides which therc 
are classes for languages, diction, elocution, 
opera, dancing, diaraa, fenc'ing, and deport- 
ment. Students cannot enter for less than a 
year, nor for a single subj(‘ct ; the normal 
course is three years, and all pupils receive an 
all-round music;al training. The library' of the 
institution has been noticed under JvIBKaries. 

There are between 60 and 70 scholarships 
and exhibitions open to competition (not all 
aw'arded annually) ; but mention should be 
made of the noble foundation, by the late Mrs. 
Ada Lewis Hill, of the fifteen scholarships bear- 
ing her name, five of which are awarded each 
year and tenable for three years. Deserving 

> An exteniiion of tho builillnK, including a well-eqnlpped thentre 
for operatic rebeareal. waa opened by the Duke of Connaught, Oct 
19. 192a 
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but indigent musical ability is also assisted 
by the Students' Aid Fund, of which the 
interest is appropriated, at the Committee’s 
discretion, towards the reduction of the fees of 
talented pujrils. 

Pubhc performances have been given by the 
pupils of the R.A.M. at various intervals 
from the date of its foundation. Their 
locality was sometimes in the Hanover 
Square Rooms and sometimes at Tentorden ' 
Street. The present custom is to have j 
fortnightly concerts of chamber and organ 
music in the Luke’s Hall, and one chamber 
c-onccrt and one orchestral concert at the 
Queen’s Hall every term. Public operatic and 
dramatic perfoimances are also given from 
time to time, these being sometimes of works 
by the students themselves. 

For many years the R.A.M. held Local 
Examinations throughout the kingdom. In 
1K89 it combined with the ll.C.M. for this 
purpose. ISee Associated Board. 

The R.A.M. continues its owm separate 
Examination in London (independent of 
Academy Teaching) of music teachers and 
performers. This is known as the ‘ Metro- 
politan Examination.’ Successful candidate.s 
at this Examination, which increases annually 
in popular (‘stimation, receive diplomas 
certifying to thoir proficiency, and are created 
by the directors, ] licentiates of the Royal 
Academy of Music, L.R.A.M, 

w. B. s. ; w'ith addns. by p. c. and others. 

ROVATi ALBERT HALL. This hall origi- 
nat(‘d in a scheme laid before the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851 for the erection of a suit- 
able building for the purposes of art and science 
and to serve as a completion of the memorial to 
the Prince Consort. The Com missioners gave the 
site and a guarantee towards the cost of build- 
ing, wdiich was raised in the main by pubbe 
subscription. It was formally opened on Mar. 
29, 1871. In J une of that year a choral concert 
w'as given to inaugurate the opening of the 
International Exhibition held on adjacent 
ground. This was conducted by Gounod, who 
had come to England as a consequence of the 
Franco-Prussian w^ar, and the choir then formed 
shortly became the Royal Choral Society 
(g.?’.). Further musical ])erformances of various 
kinds were given during and in connexion with 
the exhibition of 1873. In 1874 an important 
senes of choial and orchestral concerts took 
place, given in conjunction with Messrs. Nov- 
ello, at which an atteippt was made to popu- 
larise the best- music. For a short time these 
were given daily and, amongst other things, did 
a cood deal tow^ards making known the music of 
Wagner. They came to an end with the pro- 
duction in England of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem ’ in 
1875. Another notable event was the series 
of 8 Wagner concerts in 1877. Meanw'hile the 
hall was gradually being used for other purposes 


than music, and in 1878 an exhibition of fine 
arts was held. The yearl 880 saw the beginning 
of the ‘ benefit ’ concert and the suitability of the 
large auditorium for recitals of artists of the 
greateetpublio renown, and in 1881 Sims Reeves 
gave a series of ‘ farewell ’ oratorio concerts. 

By raising temporarily the levet of the arena, 
balls on a large scale became practicable, and 
the hall has been greatly used for these and 
such things as, in later days, cinema exhibitions 
and boxing-matches. In 1926 C B. Cochran 
undertook the management of the hall. 

In 1885, in connexion with the Inven- 
tions Exhibition, an important display of 
musical instruments was on view, the largest 
and most extensive known. Various ‘ farewell ’ 
concerts may be mentioned ; Prosper Sainton, 
1883; Christine Nilsson, 1888; Sims Reeves, 
1891; Edward Lloyd, 1900; Patti, 1906; Santlev, 
1907; and Albani, 1911. The jubilee of the 
opening of the hall was celebrated by a special 
concert, attended by the King and Queen, on 
May 7, 1921. The seating cajiacity of the hall 
is about 10,(K)0 ; its inside measurements are : 
length, 204 ft., and width, 231 ft., while the 
height of the dome from the floor of the arena 
is 132 ft. 6 in. The fine organ is by W’illis. 
(See article by H. Klein in Mas. T., Apr., 
May and June 1921.) N. c. a. 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 
This organisation was formed under the title 
of New' Symphony Orchestra in 1905 by John 
Saunders, who acted as leader, Eli Hudson, a 
prominent flautist of the day, and Charles 
Draper, the clarinettist, and made its first 
appearance at a series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill 
Gate, beginning Oct. 29, and under the con- 
ductorship of E. Howard Jones. In 1906 
Beecham became conductor, and concerts w’cro 
given at the Queen’s Hall and in many pro- 
vincial cities, at whicli numerous British w orks 
were produced. In Nov. 1907, the orchestra 
was incorporated as a limited company, and a 
provincial tour was made with Kubelik, Laridon 
Ronald conducting. At the close of this, 
Ronald was appointed permanent (londnctor, 
and in March 1909 a senes of symphony concerts 
was begun at the Queen’s Hall, which lasted 
till 1914. In Oct. 1909 the first series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts was given at the 
Koval Albert Hall, the last of these being that 
of the season 1918-19. A short senes of Pro- 
menade concerts at. the Royal Albert Hall, 
conducted by Beecham and Ronald, May- 
June 1916, may be mentioned. On Oct. 30j 
1920, four more series of Sunday concerts 
were given by the orchestra at the same hall, 
but under the title it now bears. For official 
purpo.sea the original title remains unchanged. 

N. o. o. 

ROYAL AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SO- 
CIETY, THE, was established in 1872 by 
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il.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh (late Duke of 
voburg), who was the first president and leader 
of the orchestra for many years. J. R. Gow 
was honorary secretary, and George Mount 
acted as condtictor for the first twenty- 
six years of the Society’s existence, retiring in 
1807, when Ernest Ford was apjiointed. 8ir 
Arthur yullivan conducted the first concert in 
1873, and took a lifelong interest in the institu- 
tion, whujh has done much to raise the standard 
of amateur proficiency in London. M. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY BAND. The band 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery was formed 
in 1702, and may thus claim to be the oldest 
pt?rmanent musical organisation in the country. 
Antony Rocca appears to have been the first 
bandmaster, succeeded on his death m 1774 by 
Georg Kulilcr (laLu- known as George Kealer). 
In 1777 Frederick Wielle was appomt-od, and 
0. Schnuphass in 1802, George M*Kenzie, 1805, 
William O. (’ollitis, 1845, James Smyth, 1854, 
Cavaliere Ladislao Eavertal, 1881, and E. C. 
Stretton, the presimt bandmaster, 1007. The 
band is maintained by the ollii'crs of the Royal 
Artillery and has, from its inception, been 
double -banded, that is, a string and military 
band. In strength it has risen from the modest 
eight players of 1702 to the full symphony 
orchestra, or military band, of 107 of the present 
day. A regular series of vocal, chamber and 
orchestral concerts was instituted in 1810, at 
which the performance of classical music was 
undertaken. These concei’ts took place at 
Woolwich. In 1880 there was started the 
sysUun of giving symphony concerts in London 
in addition to those at \Voolv^i(•h, and from 
Jan. 1805 to May 1005 the band appeared regu- 
larly at tile Royal Albert Hall on Sunday after- 
noons. C^oncerts are now' also given from time 
to time at various R.A. stations. In 1913-14 
the band repiescuted British military music 
at the Auckland Exhibition, and also at the 
Gothenburg Exhibition of 1924. 

ROYAL GHORAL SOITEI’Y. This choir 
gr(‘w out of the one organised by Gounod on the 
opening of the Koval Albert Hall m 1871, being 
taken over in the following j^ear by Barnby 
(who amalgamated with it his owui choir), and 
giving its first concert on Feb. 12, 1873, a per- 
formance of Bach's ‘ St. Matthew Passion.’ 
It was known at first as the ‘ Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society,’ the name being changed to the 
present title by consent of (.^uccn Victoria in 
1888. The repertory of the choir has neces- 
sarily been confined in the main to works of 
great public appeal ; ‘ Messiah,’ performed 

regularly tw ice annually, formerly three times, 
‘ Elijah,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ Sullivan’s ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ for some years a very popular work, 
and, in later days, Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hia- 
watha’ and Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ But 
during a period of over fifty years many notable 
choral works have been revived, and some beard 


either for the first time, or for the first time in 
London. Mention may be made of Bach’s B 
minor Mass, Beethoven’s Mass in D and ‘Choral* 
svm phony, Brahms's ‘ Requiem,’ Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘ Hiaw atha ’ first performed in com- 
plete form, Dvot'ak’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ Elgar’s 
‘Apostles,’ ‘ Kingdom ’ and ‘ Dream of Gcron- 
tiuK,’ Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ once a great 
favourite, many oratorios of Handel nnd M^m- 
delssohn, Parry’s ‘ Job,’ ‘ King Saul,’ ‘ War and 
Peace,’ ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and other w'orks, 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,' Saint-Satuis's ‘Samson 
and DeUlah,’ Smylh's Mass, Stanford's ‘ Re- 
venge,’ ‘ Voyage ol Maeldune,’ etc., Vaughan- 
Williams’s ‘ Sea Sy rnpliony,’ Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ 
(given under the composer’s direction at one of 
the concerts organised in the hall by Messrs. 
Novello in 1875), and Wagner. ‘ Parsifal,’ the 
whole work in concert foi in in 1884, and various 
operatic selections. Barnby was succeeded on 
his death in 1890 by Frederick Bridge, w ho held 
the post till his retirement in 1922. He was 
succeeded in turn by H. L. Balfoui , wdio had for 
some years acted as chorus-master. His ap- 
pointment was that of geiu'ial conductor to tlio 
society, guest conductors being iiiMted to take 
charge of a certain proportion of the concerts 
in each season. 

The orchestra employed for the* society’s 
concerts was at first composed of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Soeii't v augmented bv pro- 
fessional players. Diflieultics ovit ri'hearsals 
led to the engagement of a protessional band 
only, composed of London’s chid instrument- 
alists. 

When the so(‘iot;V W'as first formed the man 
agement was largely controlled by the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851. through wdiose 
instrumentality the hall w’as built (see Royal 
Alhkrt Hai.l) ; in the autumn of 1875 an 
independent committee was tormed, with the 
Duke of Edinburgh as its iiist president. The 
present governing bodv eoiiMsts of amateurs 
and professional musicians under the jiresuleney 
of the Duke of Connaught. (Sec an aiticle on 
the Royal Albert Hall and (.'horal Society, by 
H. Klein, Mus. T., Apr., May and June 1921.) 

N. c. G. 

ROYAL COLT.EGE OF MCSHk For in- 
formation as to the inception of this institution, 
see National Training School for, Music. 
The R.C.M. w'as founded by the l^rinee of W'alcs 
at a meeting held at St. James’s Palace, Feb. 
28, 1882, ami w as opiniod by the Prince himself 
on May 7 of the following y'ear. Negotiations 
took place with the R.A.M. wuth the object of 
uniting the two institutions, but the piojeet 
came to nothing. The object of the founda- 
tion may best be described in the words of the 
Iloval Charter, by wdiicli it was incorporated 

MaV 23, 1883 : 

‘ Firat, the aflvancement of tlie Art f)f Music bv 
means ot a central working ami examiuing body 
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charged with the duty f>f providing musical instruction 
of tlie highest class, and of rcw<irding with academical 
degrees and certificates of proficiency and otiierwiae 
persons whether educated or not at the College, who 
on examination may prove tiiemaelves worthy of such 
distinctions and cMdencos of uttainment ; 

‘ Secondlu, tlie promotion and supervision of such 
musical instruction in schools and elsewhere as may 
be tfiouglit most conducive to the cultivation and 
dissemination oi the Art of Music in the United 
Kingdom ; 

‘ Lnstbf, gencrallv the encouragement and pro- 
motion of tlie cultivation of Music as an Art through- 
out our dominions.’ 

Like its predecessor, the R,(\M. rests on the 
basis of endowed scholarships lasting normally 
three years with the possibility of extension. 
The funds for these are provided by the interest 
of money subscribed throughout the country 
and permanently invested. The College opened 
with 50 scholars elected by competition, 15 
of whom received a maintenance grant in 
adilition to their free musical education. The 
number of scholarships has been considerably 
enlarged since. A large number of Council 
Exhibitions and other valuable prizes are com- 
peted for annually. The first number of paying 
students was 42 ; in 1925 the number was about 
(iOO. The Government of the K.C.M., of which 
the King is Patron, consists of a Council pre- 
sided ov(‘r by the Prince of Wales. King 
Eduard VII. as Prince of Wales w'as the first 
President ; the Council is divided into Finance 
ind Executive Committees. The Executive 
head of tiie K.C.M. is termed Director. The 
first staff consisted of : 

Director : Sir George Grove, D.C.L. ; Board of 
Profen'sor*^ • J. F. bridge, Mus 1)., Ji. (\ Deacon, 
Henry Holmes, Mine. Lind Goldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind), Waller Parratt, ('. Hubert H. Parry, Mus.T)., 
Ernest Pauer, (’. V. Stanford, Mus D., Franklin 
Tax lor, A. Visetti. Otlicr principal teachers : Mmc. 
A. Goddard, J. F. Barnett, G, G Martin, Must)., 
It Gompertz, O. H. Howell, F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., 
J. Higgs, Mus.B., G. Garcia. Registrar : G. Watson, 
jun. 

In 1894, on the resignation of Grove, Parry 
was appointed Director and filled the post with 
great distinction until his death in 1918, when 
Hugh P. Allen, Mus.D. (the present, 1927, 
Diri'ctor), was appointed. Other officials of the 
R.C.M. at this date are George A. Macmillan, 
D.Litt. (Hon. Secretary), Claude L. C. Aveling, 
M.A. (Registrar), E. J. N. Polkinhorne, Hon. 
R.C.M. (Bursar), and Miss Beatrix Darnell 
(Lady Superintendent). 

When the accommodation in the original 
building, now occupied by the Royal College 
OF Oeganists {q.v.), became insufficient a new 
site was granted in Prince Consort Road, and 
the first stone of the new building w’as laid on 
July 8, 1890. The structure, erected by the 
generosity of the late Mr. Samson Fox, M.I.C.E., 
was formally opened on May 2, 1 894. To this 
a large concert-room was subsequently added 
and opened on June 13, 1901. It contains a 
fine organ, the gift of Sir Hubert Parry. Other 
important acquisitions to the property of the 
R.C.M. are the Library of the Sacred Har- 


monic Society (q.r.), acquired through the exer- 
tions of Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, and that of the 
Concerts op Ancient Music, given by Queen 
Victoria (see Libraries). In 1894 Sir George 
Donaldson presented a large collection of musi- 
cal instruments, preserved as the Donaldson 
Museum. (See Collections of Musical In- 
struments.) In 1903 Sir S. Ernest Palmer 
founded the Patron’s Fund (q.?;.). Other 
endowments from the same source are the 
Berkshire Scholarship, and in 1924 the Ernest 
Palmer Opera Study Fund. Two memorials of 
Sir Hubert Parry’s directorship have been 
added : the Parry Opera Theatre (Courieirs 
memorial) and the Parry Room, a reading, 
room for students and others in the library, 
the memorial of members of the College. Both 
were opened in 1921. 

From 1885-1914 the Opera Class gave annual 
performances in London theatres, which in- 
cluded revivals of several important works. In 
the earlier years of the R.C.M. ’s history numer- 
ous orchestral I'oncerts w'ere given in the public 
concert halls of London and elsewhere. Both 
these activities W'ore unilertaken as a means of 
fulfilling the last of the three objects named in 
the Charter, In recent years the perfornianeos, 
both of opera and concert, have been given 
w'ithin the building, and more as a part of the 
education of the students tlian as an ajipeal 
to the general public. The grow’th ol the 
R.C.M. itself, as well as changes in general con- 
ditions of the art in England, have induced 
a more intensive policy. 

In 1889 the R.C.M. joined with the R.A.M. in 
forming the Associated Board (q.v.) for the 
purpose of conducting local examinations 
throughout the Empire. The degrees and 
diplomas conferred by the R.C.M. ind(*pen- 
dently are as follows : G.R.C.M. (Graduate) is 
granted to pupils of the College of at least t hreo 
years’ standing, w ho have attained high honours 
in certain branches of the Associateship ex- 
amination. A.R.C.M. (Associate) is conferred 
by examination on candidates from all soiiri'cs 
in various branches of the art. F.R.C.M. 
(Fellow) is conferred by the Council to mark 
appreciation of services rendered to the art of 
music and to the College ; the number is limited 
to 50. Hon. R.C.M. is similarly conferred. The 
Council has power to create degrees. Doctor 
and Bachelor of Music. (See Degrees in 
Music.) o. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, an 
association founded in 1864 on the initiative 
of R. D. Limpus, with a view ( 1 ) to provide a 
central organisation in London of the profession 
of organist ; (2) to provide a system of ex- 
aminations and certificates for the better defini- 
tion and protection of the profession, and to 
secure competent organists for the service of 
the Church; (3) to provide opportunities for 
intercourse amongst members of the profession 
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and the discussion of professional topics ; 
(4) to encourage the composition and study 
of sacred music. 

A council was chosen, and the College was 
opened at Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and 
afterwards was located successively at 95 
Groat Russell Street, Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, and Kensington Gore, when, after the 
opening of the now building of the U.C.M., 
the old building of that school passed into the 
tenure of the R.C.O. The College is incor- 
porated under the Companies’ Acts ; it con- 
sists of a President, Vice-Presidents, Musical 
Examiners, Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Librarian, Hon. Auditors (two). Fellows, 
As 80 oiato.s, Hon. Members and Ordinary 
Members. The Arch bishops of Canterbury and 
Vork and the Bishop of London are Patrons 
of the College, and the names of some notable 
musicians appear among the office-bearers from 
the beginning up to the present time. A council ' 
of not loss than 30 Fellows, with the Hon. 
Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, hold the reins 
of government, retiring annually ; two-thirds 
of the number are ro-clected with other Fellows 
who have not served during the preceding year. 
At the general meeting every July the retiring 
council present their report on the state of the 
College. 

Arrangements are made for the half-yearly 
holding of examinations in organ - playing, 
general knowh'dgo of the organ, harmony, 
counterpoint, compo.sition, sight-reading and 
general musical knowledge, after passing which 
a candidate is entitled to a diploma admitting 
him to a fellowship in the ('lollege. This ex- 
amination is only open to candidates who have 
previously been examined for and obtained 
the certificate of asaociateship, and to musical 
graduates of the English Universities. Tp Dr. 
E. H. Turpin (^.r.), for many years Hon. 
Secretary, was due the proposal to establish a 
Pension Fund for organists incapacitat-od by 
age or illness. Other features of the College 
w ork are the Organists’ Register, and the prizes 
for composition. The College was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1893. 

The Calendar of the Royal College of Organists^ 
issued annually, contains a short history of the 
College with full information as to its current 
activities and particularly the regulations for 
its examinations. l. m. m., rev. 

ROYAL HARMONIC INSTITUTION, 
see Argyll Rooms. 

ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
see Dublin. 

ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Whitton, Twickenham. Kneller Hall is estab- 
lished on the site of the original mansion of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, one time court painter. 

Before 1867 bands in the army wore not 
officially recognised, and the bands that then 
existed wore financed and controlled entirely 


by their own officers. Units competed with 
one another in the appearance of the band, 
(dressing their bandsmen in multi-coloured 
uniforms), and in the number of instruments and 
capable musicians each possessed. The result 
of this was that army bands were in a state of 
chaos, and massed band performances were 
impossible owning to the different instrumenta- 
tion and various pitches of these bands. (See 
Pitch.) 

British army bands compared most un- 
favourably with continental bands at this 
period, and attention was drawn to the very 
poor pay given to our bandsmen and the absence 
of any opportunity to advance their position, 
which caused hangmen to purchase their dis- 
charge as soon as they acquired a fair proficiency 
on an instrument, so that they could obtain 
more lucrative positions in civil life. M usicians 
obtained the interest of the Duke of Cambridge 
in military bands. They represented that a 
bandsman’s pay should be increased and that 
ho w^as capable of being 4-rained as a band- 
master. (At this time bandmasters were, with 
few exceptions, foreigners.) 

The result of these representations was the 
official recognition of army bands and the 
establishment of the Royal Military School of 
Music (1857), to train instrumentalists and 
bandmasters for army bands. 

The institution began in a modest way with 
four professors, including Herr Schallehn, the 
Principal or Resident Instructor, and was open 
‘ to the sons of sailors and soldiers who are 
intended for either service and have shown 
musical aptitude.’ 

Later in 1875 the institution w^as formally 
taken over by the Government — accommoda- 
tion was provided for more pupils and the staff 
of professors increased. The official head of the 
institution is the Commandant, whose tenure 
of office is four years, who has a small military 
staff, including the Director of Music, Lieut. 
H. E. Adkins, Mus.Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
(who is the permanent musical head), and 
a teaching staff of sixteen professors. The 
establishment proiides for 36 students for 
training as bandmasters and 144 pupils for 
training as soloists. 

Pupils sent to Kneller Hall must be in 
possession of an Army Second-Class Certificate 
of Education, and be good performers on their 
instruments. In addition to their training on 
a wind instrument, pupils may be taught a 
string instrument or the pianoforte. Instruc- 
tion is also given in the elements of music, 
elementary harmony, aural training, and an 
elementary knowledge of military band in- 
strumentation. The pupil’s course is for one 
year. 

Candidates for a student’s course must be 
N.C.O.’s, soloists on their instruments, in 
possession of a First-Class Army Certificate of 
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Education, and be strongly recommended by 
their Commanding Officers. Candidates have 
to pass a qualifying examination in the elements 
of music, elementary harmony, free counter- 
point, musical history and elementary band 
instrumentation . 

A successful candidate on joining Kneller 
Hall serves a probationary period of six months, 
and if ho proves in any way unsuitable he 
is returned to his unit. He is first prepared 
for examination in advanced harmony, free 
counterpoint, canon and fugue, military band 
instrumentation and aural training. This 
examination is conducted by representatives 
of the War Office, R.A.M. and R.C.M. 

When the student qualifies in this examina- 
tion ho turns his attention to conducting, the 
training and rehearsing of a military band, 
or(!hestral concert work, training of a male 
voice choir, church services, and advanced 
arranging of compositions for the military band 
and orchestra. 

Each student hairto compose a Quick March 
for a military band, church voluntaries for the 
orchestra, and a short choral work for male 
voices. In addition, students attend a com- 
prehensive course which includes an outline of 
world history, advanced English, correspond- 
en(!e, accounts, the preparation and delivery of 
lectures, and lessons on musical subjects, and 
the pronunciation of the names of composers, 
musical works, and musical terms in German, 
Italian and French, under the Education 
Instructor. 

During his course at Kneller Hall the student 
studies in succession the technique of every 
instrumtmt in the military band. 

He is expected to be a fair performer on each, 
so that he can give elementary instruction in 
these instruments. 

At the end of this course, which lasts about 
three years, the qualified students are appointed 
bandmasters to army bands as vacancies occur. 

H. E. A. 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, see 
Philharmonic Society. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. This Society was founded 
by the exertions of Festing {q.v.), and Wiede- 
mann the flautist, who were struck by the appear- 
ance of two little boys driving milch asses, who 
proved to be orphans of a deceased oboe-player 
named Kytch. They immediately raised sub- 
scriptions to relieve the family, and feeling that 
some permanent establishment was required to 
meet similar cases, induced the most eminent 
music-professors of the day to associate them- 
selves together as a Society for that purpose. 
This excellent work was formally accomplished 
on April 19, 1 738, and amongst its first members 
were Handel, Boyce, Ame, Christopher Smith, 
Carey, Cooke, Edward Purcell, Leveridge, 
Greene, Reading, Hayes, Pepusoh and Travers. 


In 1739 the members of the Society executed 
a ‘ deed of trust,’ which was duly enrolled in 
the Court of Chancery ; the signatures of the 
members, 226 in number, include the mos*^ 
eminent professors of music of the time. The 
deed recites the rules and regulations for 
membership and for the distribution of the 
funds, and provides for regular monthly meet- 
ings at the sign of Saint Martin, in St. Martin’s 
Lane. Handel took an especial and active 
interest in the welfare of the Society, com- 
posing concertos and giving concerts for the 
benefit of its funds, and at his death bequeath- 
ing to it a legacy of £1000. The Handel Com- 
memoration held in Westminster Abbey in 
1784 brought a further addition of £6000. In 
1789 George III. granted the Society a charter, 
by virtue of which its management is vested 
in the hands of the * Governors ’ and ‘ Court of 
Assistants.’ In 1804 the funds of the Society 
not being in a flourishing condition, the king 
gave a donation of 500 guineas. Considerable 
sums have been given or bequeathed to the 
Society by members of the music profession, 
amongst them being Signora Storace £1000, 
Crosdill £1000, Begrez £1000, Schulz £1000, 
Thomas MoUneax, a Manchester bassoon and 
double-bass player, 1000 guineas. 

The Society pays away annually a con- 
siderable sum to reheve distress, which amount 
is provided by donations from the public, 
subscriptions and donations of members of 
the Society, and interest on the Society’s 
funded property. 

Members of the Society must be professional 
musicians, and are now of both sexes. The Royal 
Society of Female Musicians was established 
in 1839 by several ladies of distinction in the 
musical profession, amongst others Mrs. Ander- 
son, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby and Miss Mounsoy 
(Mrs. Bartholomew), in consequence of the 
Royal Society of Musicians having made no 
provision in their laws for the admission of 
female members. The two societies were 
amalgamated in 1886. 

There is, says Dr. Burney, ‘ no lucrative em- 
ployment belonging to this Society, excepting 
small salaries to the secretary and collector, 
so that the whole produce of benefits and sub- 
scriptions is net, and clear of all deductions 
or drawbacks.’ The large staff of physicians, 
surgeons, counsel, solicitors, give their gratui- 
tous services to the Society. The present ( 1926) 
secretary is J. F. C. Bennett. The Society’s 
rooms are at No. 12 Lisle Street, Leicester 
Square, and contain some interesting memorials 
of music, as well as a collection of portraits, 
including Handel, two portraits by Hudson 
and Van der Myn(?); Haydn; Corelli, by 
Howard ; Geminiani, by Hudson ; Purcell, by 
Closterman ; C. E. Horn, bv Pocock ; John 
Parry, the elder ; Sir W. Parsons ; J. Sinclair, 
by Harlowe ; Gaetano Crivelli, by Partridge ,• 
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Domenico Francesco Maria Crivelli ; J. S. Bach, 
by Clark of Eton ; Beethoven, a print with 
autograph presenting it to C. Neate ; W. 
Dance, a drawing by his brother ; a life-size 
painting of George III. by Gainsborough ; 
W. H. Cummings, George Smart and various 
less distinguished members of the Society, and 
a plaster bust of Gounod by A. Gilbert, R.A. 

w. H. o. 

ROYAL VICTORIA HALL, see Old Vio. 

ROYER, Joseph Nicolas Panobace 
(6. Bourgogne, c. 1700; d, Paris, Jan. 11, 1765), 
of noble family, settled in Paris in 1725 as 
teacher of the harpsichord. He became a 
musician -in-ordinary to the king, and in 1763 
bought from B. de Bury the place of Maitre 
de musique do la chambre du Roy. In 1741 
ho became conductor at tho Opera, in 1743 
inspector and in 1748 director and lessee of 
the concert spirituel. He composed several 
operas and ballots, 1 book of sonatas (1740), 
and 1 book of pieces de clavecin, 1®*“ livre 
(1740). E. V. d. s. 

K O Z E; Marie Hippolyte, nee Ponsin 
(h. Paris, Mar. 2, 1846 ; d. near Paris, June 21, 
1920), received instruction in singing from 
Mocker at the Conservatoire, and in 1865 
gained first prizes in singing and comic opera. 
She made her debut Aug. 10 of that year 
at the Ojiera-Comique as Marie, in Herold’s 
opera of that name, and at once concluded an 
engagement for tho next three years there. 
She created tlie part of Djolma in ‘ l^e Premier 
jour do Bonheur ’ of Aubor, at his request, on 
Feb. 15, 1868. After further instruction from 
Wartel she appeared at tho Opera as Mar- 
guerite in ‘ Faust ’ (Jan. 2, 1870), returned to 
the Opera-Comique to create the part of Jeanne 
ill Flotow’s ‘ L’Ombre,’ July 7, 1870. After tho 
u ar she sang for a season at Brussels and elso- 
whei’o, and on Apr. 30, 1872, first appeared in 
England at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, as 
Marguerite, and as Marcellme in ‘ Les Deux 
Journees,’ on its production (for one night 
only), June 20, 1872. The ensuing seasons, 
until 1881 (except 1878 and 1880) she sang at 
that theatre or at Her Majesty’s, becoming a 
great favourite. In 1874 she married an 
American bass singer, Julius Edson Perkins, 
who ilied in tho following year at Manchester. 
In tho winter of 1877 she made a highly 
successful visit to America, returning in 1879 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre. After singing at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1882 with great 
success, she joined the Carl Rosa Company 
from 1883-89 ; in that time she added to her 
repertory Fidelio and Elsa, and was the first 
representative in England of Manon Lescaut in 
Massenet’s opera of that name. Her im- 
personation of Carmen was her greatest success, 
as it was full of delicate detail, and presented 
Bizet’s music in an ideal way. She sang the 
jmrt first in Italian in 1879 in America and 
VOL IV 


afterwards in London. Scarcely less effective 
was her Manon in Massenet’s opera, fi^rst sung 
by her in English at Liverpool, Jan. 17, 1886, 
and at Drury Lane on May 7. In 1890 she 
settled in Pans as a teacher of singing, re- 
appearing at long intervals in London and the 
English provinces in concerts. She made a 
farewell tour in 1894 ; her last appearance in 
London was as late as 1903, w'hon she sang at 
a concert given by one of her pupils. A. o. 

RUBATO Tho word means ‘ robbed * 
(time), and tho thing may be defined as the 
effect of pitch upon duration, a definition which 
holds also if wo extend pitch to mean a cluster 
of pitches, in counterpoint, harmony or orches- 
tration. In music everything is relative ; no 
element enters in without modifying, however 
slightly, other elements. A note held for a 
certain length at one pitch does not affect us 
in the same way as when held at another, and 
this difference of affection is expressed by alter- 
ing slightly the duration. This alteration is a 
matter of nice judgment, and the act of rnhato 
is a golden opportunity for the exercise of 
economy, without which it is apt to defeat its 
own end. 

The term has suffered from a misconception. 
The rule has been given and repeated indis- 
criminately that the ‘ robbed ’ time must be 
‘ paid back ’ w ithin the bar. That is absurd, 
because the bar line is a notational, not a 
musical, matter (see Bar). But there is no 
nece.ssity to pay back even wnthin the phrase : 
it is the metaphor that is w rong. li uhato is tho 
free element iii time, and the more it recognises 
the norm the freer it is. The law' which it has 
to recognise is the course of the music as a 
whole ; not a bar but a page, not a jiage but a 
movement. If it does not do this it becomes 
spasmodic and unmeaning, like correspondence 
wrhicli is too much underhned. 

Bini. — Litciah Kamienhki, Hum ‘Tempo Ituhato ’ A M ; 
Hk>iRY T. Fisra, Mwneal Prooreig the Dingraetful Tempo Rubato 
Muddle, rhiladciphjrt, 19‘23, wth quotations Irom the preface to 
some Toroataa by Eiescobuldi , and troin Mace’s Mustek's MonU' 
msnt 

A. JI. F. S 

RUBEBE (Rybybe), a mediaeval instrument 
of the viol family. It was larger than the 
Rebec (q.v.) but, like it, came into England 
from Southern Europe, having been in use 
under Moorish influence m Spain from the 10th 
century. It w'as doubtless evolved from the 
Arabian Re baba. During performance the in- 
strument was usually rested on the knee or be- 
tween the knees, as show'n in the Norman carv- 
ings of tho 12th century, but in the early 14th 
century we find it played at tho shoulder. The 
body was oval — ^not pear-shaped like tho Rebec 
— and without the incurvations or waist found 
in the viol or ‘ Fithele,* popular at the same 
period. Jerome of Moravia (c. 1260) has left us 
instructions as to its tuning and fingering : the 
strings, four in number, were arranged in two 
pairs and tuned in fifths (tenor G and CJ) : the 

2h 
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compass was an octave and one note, shifts 
being unknown. A dance tune of the late 13th 
century (Bodl. Donee, 139) was no doubt 
originally written for this instrument. Before 
the Middle Ages closed it was merged into the 
Viol (q.v.). v. w. o. 

RTJBINELTJ, Giovanni Battista (b. Bres- 
cia, 1753 ; d. there, 1829), celebrated singer, 
made his first appearance on the stage at the 
age of 1 8, at Stuttgart, in Sacchmi’s ‘ Calliroe.* 
For some years he was attached to the Duke 
of Wurtemberg’s chapel, but in 1774 he sang at 
Modena in Paisiello’s ‘ Alessandro nellc In^e * 
and Anfossi’s ‘ Demofoontc.’ During the 
next few years ho performed at all the prin- 
cipal theatres in Italy, and in 1786 he came 
to London. Ho made a successful d4but in a 
pasticcio called ‘ Virginia,’ his own part in 
which was chiefly composed by Tarchi. He 
next sang with Mara, in ‘ Armida,* and in 
Handel’s ‘ Giulio Cesare,’ revived for him, with 
jeveral interpolations from Handel’s other 
works. These are said to have been most 
admirably sung by Rubinelli. 

After his season in London he returned to 
Italy, where ho had enormous success at 
Vicenza and Verona, in 1791 and 1792, in 

* La morte di Cleopatra ’ of Nasolini, and 

* Agesilao ’ of Andreozzi. In 1800 ho left the 

stage, and settled at Brescia. F. a. m. 

RUBINI, Giovanni Battista (6. Romano, 
near Bergamo, Apr. 7, 1795 ; d. there. Mar. 2, 
1854), one of the most celebrated tenor singers. 

Aftt^r a period of youthful discouragements 
he got a small engagement at Pavia, then 
another at Brescia for the Carnival ; ho next 
appeared at the 8an Moise theatre at Venice, 
and lastly at Naples, where the director, 
Barbaja (according to Escudier), engaged him 
to sing with Pellegrini and Nozzari, in two 
operas written for him by Fioravanti. (The 
name of one of these operas, ‘ Adelson e Sal- 
vina,’ is identical with that of an early work 
of Bellini’s, produced about this time.) With 
the public Rubini was successful, but so little 
does Barbaja appear to have foreseen hw 
future greatness that he wished to part with 
him at the end of the first year’s engagement, 
and only consented to retain his services at a 
reduced salary. Rubini preferred making some 
sacrifice to leaving Naples, where he was taking 
lessons of Nozzari, and he acceded to Barba ja’s 
conditions, which very soon, however, had to 
bo rescinded, owing to Rubini’s brilliant suc- 
cesses at Rome (in ‘ La gazza ladra ’) and at 
Palermo. Some time in 1819 he married Milo. 
Chomel, known at Naples as La Comelli, a 
singer of some contemporary celebrity, a 
Frenchwoman by birth, and pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

His first appearance at Paris was on Oct. 6, 
1826 , in the ‘ Cenerentola,* and was followed 
by others in * Otello * and * La donna del 


lago.* He was hailed unanimously as ‘ King 
of Tenors,’ but he was still bound by his 
engagement with Barbaja, who only yielded 
him for six months to the Theatre - Italien, 
claiming him back at the end of that time 
to sing at Naples, then at Milan and at 
Vienna. 

Up to this time his laurels had been won in 
Rossini’s music, on which his style was first 
formed, but Rubini was the foundation and 
raison d'etre of the whole phase of Italian opera 
that succeeded the Rossinian period. He and 
Bellini were said to have been bom for one 
another. During the whole composition of 
‘ II pirata,’ Rubini stayed with Bellini, singing 
! each song as it w^as finished. Donizetti, again, 

I achieved no great success until the production 
! of ‘ Anna Bolcna,’ his thiriy-secovd opera, in 
! which the tenor part was written expressly for 
' Rubini, who achieved in it some of his greatest 
, triumphs. It was followed by ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Lu- 
: crezia,’ * Marino Falicro ’ and others, in which 
a like inspiration was followed by the same 
result. 

Rubini first came to England in 1831, when 
freed from his engagement with Barbaja, and 
from that time till 1843 ho divided each jear 
between Paris and this country, singing much 
, at concerts and provincial festivals, as well as 
' at the Opera, and creating a furore wherever 
he went. 

In 1843 he started with Liszt on a tour 
I through Holland and Germany, but the two 
separated at Berlin, and Rubini went on alone 
to St. Petersburg, where ho created an enthusi- 
asm verging on frenzy. Bj'^ his first concert 
alone he realised 54,000 francs. The Emperoi 
Nicholas made him ‘ Director of Singing ’ in 
the Russian dominions, and a colonel into the 
bargain. 

In the summer of this year Rubini w'cnt to 
! Italy, giving some representations at Vienna 
I by the way. Ho returned to Russia in the 
J winter of 1844, but finding his voice perman- 
ently affected by the climate resolved to retire 
from public life. He bought a property near 
Romano, where he died. 

Rubini’s voice extended from E of the bass 
clef to B of the treble, in chest notes, besides 
commanding a falsetto register as far as F or 
even G above that. A master of every kind of 
florid execution, and delighting at times in its 
display, no one seems ever to have equalled him 
when he turned these powers into the channel of 
emotional vocal expression, nor to have pro- 
duced so magical an effect by the singing of a 
simple, pathetic melody, without ornament of 
any kind. He indulged too much in the use 
of head-voice : some of his greatest effects 
were produced by an excessive use of strong 
contrasts between piano and forte, and he was 
the earliest to use thai thrill of the voice known 
as the vibrato. To him, too, was originally 
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due that species of musical sob produced by 
the repercussion of a prolonged note before the 
final cadence, which, electrifying at first as a 
new effect, has become one of the commonest of 
vocal vulgarisms. But such was his perfection 
of finish, such the beauty of his expression, 
such his thorough identification of himself, not 
with his dramatic impersonations but with his 
songs, that his hold on the public remained 
iinweakenod to the last, even when his voice 
was a wreck and his peculiarities had become 
mannerisms. f. a. m., abridged. 

RUBINI, Nicolo, of Modena, pupil of 
Orazio Vocchi, from 1607-25 comcttist in 
Modena court chapel. Ho wrote a hook on 
counterpoint ; composed 2 books of madrigals 
(1610, 2 V., 1615, 5 v., 1 book motets, 4-10 v. 
1606), and 1 book canzone, 3 v. (1013) 
(Q.-L.). 

RUBINSTEIN, (1) Anton Gregor 
(6. Wcchwotynetz, Volhynia, Russia, Nov. 28, 
1830^ ; d. Peterhof, Nov. 20, 1894), an eminent 
composer of Jewish parentage, and one of the 
greatest pianists the world has ever seen. He 
received his first musical instruction from his 
mother, and afterwards from a pianoforte- 
teacher in Moh(5ow named Villoing. As early 
as 1839 ho made his first public appearance in 
Moscow, and in the following year undertook 
a concort-toiir with his teacher, journeying to 
Paris, where he made the acquaintance of Liszt, 
who was then teaching in that city, and under 
whose advice ho there pursued his studies. A 
year later ho made a more extended tour, going 
to England (1842), and thenco to Holland, 
Germany and Sweden. In 1845 he went to 
study composition with Dehn in Berlin. From 
1846 “48 ho passed in Vienna and Pressburg, 
teaching on his own account. In 1848 ho 
returned to Russia, where the Grand Duchess 
Helen nominated him Kammervirtuos. After 
studying diligently in St. Petersburg for eight 
years he appeared as a fully-fledged artist with 
piles of original compositions, first in Hamburg 
and then all over Germany, where he found 
enthusiastic audiences and willing publishers. 
His early operas, to Russian wordb, were per- 
formed as follows ; ‘ Dimitri Donskoi,’ 1852 ; 
‘Die sibirischen J tiger,’ 1852; ‘Toms der 
Narr,’ 1853, and ‘ Hadji- Abrek ’ were not per- 
formed. From this time his fame as a pianist 
and composer spread rapidly over Europe and 
America. He again visited England in 1857, 
and made his first appearance at the Phil- 
harmonic on May 18. In 1858 ho returned 
home again, gave brilliant concerts in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, etc., and settled in the 
former city. At this period he was appointed 
imperial concert-director, with a life-pension. 
Thenceforward he worked in conjunction with 

1 Nov. 30 1 h friven In most books of reference, «s the equivalent 
o1 Nov. 18 (O.8.). Inhle AutoWographv (see below) be declares Nov. 
^0 (O.S.) to he the actual day, but that the 18th had been so lon^ 
Tcicarded as his Idrtkday that he had no Intention of changing it. 
Nov. 18 (O.S.) is the eaulvalent of Nov. S8. 


his friend Carl Schuberth for the advancement 
of music in Russia, and had the merit of being 
the founder of the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
torium in 1862, remaining its principal until 
1867. 

On leaving Russia he made another triumph- 
ant tour through the greater part of Europe, 
which lasted till the spring of 1870. When 
in his native country, in 1869, the Emperor 
decorated him with the Vladimir Order, which 
raised him to noble rank. In 1870 he rested 
awhile, and expressed the intention of retiring 
from public life; but it was not likely that 
this desire could be fulfilled. He held the 
directorship of the Philharmonic Concerts 
and Choral Society in Vienna for the next 
year or two, and this was followed by 
fresh concert tours. In 1872-73 he toured in 
America. Every year the same threat of re- 
tirement was made, but the entreaties of the‘ 
public, and, probably, the desire of providing 
for his wife and family, brought the gifted 
genius before us again and again. He gave a 
set of farewell recitals all over Europe in 1885- 
1887, and in 1887-90 he again undertook the 
direction of tho St. Petersburg Conservatorium, 
and from the latter year lived for a time in 
Dresden. In 1889 he celebrated his artistic 
jubilee and published an Autobiography. 

We have said that Rubinstein’s first visit to 
London was in 1842. Ho was then only just 
12. Mendelssohn and Thalberg wore both 
there, and the Philharmonic was thus already 
occupied. Mention of him is to be found in 
Moschelos’s Diary for 1842 {Leben^ ii. 90), 
whore he is spoken of as ‘ a rival to Thalberg 
... a Russian boy whose fingers are as light 
as feathers, and yet as strong as a man’s.’ In 
the Musical and Dramatic Review of May 28, 
1842, he is montioned. He did not return to 
this eountiy till 1857, when ho appeared at tho 
Philharmonic on May 18, playing his own con- 
certo in G. Ho camo haiik in the following 
year, played again at the Philharmonic on 
June 7, and at the Musical Union, May 11. In 
1869 he came a fourth time, and played at the 
Musical Union only (May 18, June 1). In 1876 
ho made his fifth visit, played at the Phil- 
harmonic, May 1, and gave four recitals in St. 
James’s Hall. In 1877 he again gave recitals, 
and conducted his ‘ Ocean ’ symphony (six 
movomonts) at the Crystal Palace, Apr. 21 ; 
he conducted his ‘ Dramatic ’ symphony, and 
played Beethoven’s concerto in G, at the 
Crystal Palace on June 4. In 1881 he gave 
another series of recitals at St. James’s Hall : 
his opera ‘ The Demon ’ was brought out in 
Italian at Covont Garden on Juno 21, and his 
‘ Tower of Babel,’ with other music, at the 
Crystal Palace on June 11. In May and June 
1886, he gave a final sot of seven historical 
recitals in St. James’s Hall. 

Rubinstein’s plajdng was not only remark- 
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able for tho absolute perfection of technique, in 
which he was the only rival Liszt ever had, but 
there was the fire and soul wliich only a true 
and genial composer can possess. He could 
play a simple piece of Haydn or Mozart so as 
positively to bring tears into the eyes of his 
hearers, but, on tho other hand, he would some- 
times fall a prey to a strange excitement which 
caused him to play in the wildest fashion. An 
example (though hardly a commendable one) 
of his peiiect mastery over tone is to be found 
in his performance of the Funeral March of 
Chopin’s sonata in Bfcr minor. Regardless of 
the composer’s intentions, he began it ppp, pro- 
ceeding crescendo, with perfect gradation, up 
to tho trio, after which he began again ff and 
with an equally long and subtle diminuendo 
ended as softly as he began. 

The compositions of Rubinstein may be con- 
sidered as the legitimate outcome of Mendels- 
sohn ; they contain a fine broad vein of melody 
supported by true and natural harmony, and 
thorough technical skill. But they show also 
tho fatal gift of fluency, and the consequent 
lack of self-criticism and self-restraint. Rubin- 
stein wrote in every department of music, but 
his songs and chamber music are all that can 
be called really popular, although his ‘ Ocean 
Symphony ’ was during his life known all over 
the world. ^ This is undoubtedly one of his 
best works, the ideas throughout being vivid 
and interesting, while the workmanship shows 
unusual care. From the composer’s having 
added an extra Adagio and Scherzo after the 
first appearance of this symphony we may 
presume he had a particular regard for it, 
though to risk wearying an audience by in- 
ordinate length is scarcely tho way to recom- 
mend a wmrk to their favour. Tho ‘ Dramatic ’ 
symphony (op. 95) Avas formerly admired. 
His pianoforte concertos are very brilliant and 
effective, especially that in G (op. 46) ; his 
violin concerto (op. 46) is a fin© work, though 
but little known. The Persian Songs (op. 34) 
are perhaps the most popular of his vocal 
works, but there are many very striking and 
successful specimens among his other songs — 
‘ Es blinkt der Thau ’ and ‘ Die Waldhexe * 
for instance— and the duets are full of beauty 
and passion. The numerous drawing-room 
pieces which he wrote for the piano are far 
superior to most of their class, his writing for 
the instrument being invariably most brilliant, 
as is but natural in so groat a pianist. In his 
chamber-music he was apt to give the piano an 
undue prominence ; the quintet in F (op. 66) 
is almost a pianoforte concerto in disguise. 
His operas and oratorios met with qualified 
success ; he had a preference for sacred 
subjects, which are but ill fitted for the 
stage. 

1 Flrat performed la Loudon bj Mustoal Art Union (Kllndworth). 
Mav 31, 1861 ; vith extra movemente. Crystal Palace, Apr. 12, 1877 ; 
rhUhamoolo, Jane 11, 1879. 


List of dramatic works (including the ora 
torioB, or sacred operas, which were all intended 
for stage-performance) : 

Dimitri Don^koi. St. Peternbur^. 18R2. 

Slbirskije Oohotnikle. St. Petemburtr, 1862. (‘ Die alblrleoben 

Jftlter.’) 

Foma Duratohok (' Tome, der Narr 8t. Petersboiv, 188,3. 

Meat (* Die Raehe ’) St. Petersburg, 1868. 

Hadii-Ahrek (apparently not performed). 

Dio Kinder der llalde, ftve acts. Vienna, 1861. 

Feramoni (Lalla Kuokli), three acts. Dresden, 1863. 

Der Thurm zu Dabcl (‘ The Tower of Babel ’). Konigsberg, 1870 
(see op 80) 


Die Makkabier. three acls. Berlin, 1876. 

Das verlorene Paradles (IXlaaeldorf, 187.3) A preliminary perfonn- 
ance had taken place in 1856 under Liszt at Weimar (see (>]> 64). 
Nero, four acts Hamburg, 1870 

Ka).'iahtuknv Moskovski Kupets (‘ Der Kaufinanu von Moskau ’) 
at Peteisburg, 1880 
Die Rebe (‘ La Vigne •), 1883. 

Suliuulth. Hamburg. 1883. 

Vnter Rkubern, one act (Hamburg, 1883, plaved before ‘ Sulamith ’). 
Der Papaffel, one act. Hamburg, 1884. 

Moses (1887), see op. 112. 

Gorjushka (‘ Die Kummervollc *). St. Petersburg, 1888. 

(.'hristUM. Berlin, 1888, Itrcmen, 1836, on the stage (sec op. 117). 

The complete list of Rubinstein’s numbered 
works is as follows : 


op. 


6 Utile Rimgs in Low Cerman 
dialect. Voice and PK. 
8chrcil>er. 

2 Fantasias on Russian j 
themes PF sido.Hclirclber 
2 Melodies for PF. solo (F, B) I 
Schrelber. | 

Ma/ourka-Fantaisle PF solo 
(G). Schrelber. 

Polonaise, (jratovlentie and 
Mazurka PF. soh) Schrel- 


Bolo (B). 


ber 

Taranielle, 

Schrelber 

Im)irotiiptu-Caprlcc, ‘ Hom- 
mageaJennj Lind’ PF 
solo (A minor). Hchrellier 

6 SungH (words from the 
RiissIhu). Voice and PF 
Henfl. 

Octet In D for PF V , Viola, 
Vcello, Bass, FI , C'lar , 
and Horn. Peters 

Karocunol-Ostrow. 24 Por- 
traits for PF. Schott 

3 Pieces for PF and V , 3 
do for PF and Vcello , It 
do for l*F and Vloia 
Schuberth 

1st Sonata for PF. solo (14) 
peters 

lat Sonata for PF andV (G) 
Peters 

‘ The B.U1,’ Funtaaia In lU 
Nos, for PF, solo B B.* 

2 Tnos. PF , V., and Vcello 

(P, O min.), Hofniebter. 

Impromptu, Berceuse and 
Serenade PF. solo. Hof* 
melster. 

3 String Quorteta (G.C min , 

F). B. « H.» , 

let Sonata tor PF. and VcMlo 

a B. & H. 

nuta for PF, and V. 
(A min ). B. & U. 

2ud Sonau for PF. aolo (Q 
min ). B. * H. . 

8 Caprices lor PF. solo (PC, 
J). B B. * H. 

3 Serenades for PF. solo (F, 
G min., Kt»). BAH. 

6 Etudes for PF. solo. Peters. 
6 Preludes for PF aoJo. 
Peters. 

1st PF. Conoerto <B min.). 
Peters. 

Romance and Impromptu, 
PF. solo (F, A minor) 
Schrelber. 

9 Songs ( words fMm Russian). 

Voice and PF. Bcbreilier. , 
Nocturne (Up) and Caprice 
(El?) fur PF, solo. Klstner. 
2 Funeral Horehes. PF. solo. 
—1. Foron ArtUKF min.); 
2. For n Hero (C min.). 
Kiatoer, 

Barcarolle (F. min ) ; A]I° j 
AppMS. (O min.) f<Hr PF. 
solo. Klstner. 

6 4 -put Bonn f( 

Voiow. Kleiner. 


. 6 Bongs from Heine Voice 
and PF Klstner 
eSongH Voice and PF Klsl- 

. 12 Persian Songs V and PF. 
KUtner 

. 2nd PF Concerto (F). Schi cl- 
lier 

12 Hongs from the Russian. 
Voice and PF. HthreilMr 
, Akiustichoii (Laura) foi l*F. 

solo .Sthreibcr, 

. Suite (10 Nos ) for PF solo. 
Ht'iutf 

. Vnd Sonata for 7'F nndVcello 
(G) B 4 H. 

, 1st Sviii)ihon> for Orchestra 
(P) Kahnt, 

. 3ril Hon.itn for PF solo (F) 

B A il 

2nd Hympliony, ‘ Oeeiiu ’ (I ) 
HenfT 

. Tnuinptial Overture for Oi- 
chestra Hi hott 
. ' Hotr6cs lie Ht-l*^tenl>oiiig ’ 
foi PF. solo (li pieces) 
Kahnt 

. 3rd 1*F (‘oncer to(U) B B 
. Concerto, Violin and Oich. 
(G ( Pet-ers. 

. 3 String Quartets (Vos 4, ft, 
6, 14 iiiiu , Ho, D iiilii.). 
B A II 

I. 12 Two-part Songs (from the 
Russian) with PF Uenll. 
Sonata for PF. and Viola 
(K luin ). B. 4- H, 

. 8 'Charakter-niWer ' PF. 
duct Kahnt. 

. 6 Morceaux for PF. Senff. 

. 3rd Trio. PF and Strings 
(Bi). Benfl. 

. 6 Preludes and Fugues In tree 
style. PF. solo. Peters. 

>. * Paradise Lost.’ Sacred Oiwira 
after Milton, in 3 parts. 
Senll. 

i. Quintet for PF. and Wind 
(F). Schuberth, 

I. 3rd^ S^^phony (A). Sebu- 

’. 6 Bongs. Voice and PF. Senff. 
I. Scena ed Aria, * £ dunque 
vero Y ' Sop. and Orch. 
Schott. 

I. String Quintet (F). Senff., 

I Concert Overture in Bl?. 
Senff, 

.. 3 Portsongs for Male Voices. 
Schrelber. 

i, 6 Portsongs for Mixed Voices. 
Schrelber. 

I. * ZMe Mlxo.’ Alto Solo, Fe- 
male Chorus, and Orcb. 
Senff. 

1. 6 Fables by KrUofl. Voice 
and PF. Senff. 

). let Conoerto for Vcello and 
Oroh. (A mtn.). Senff. 

I. Quartet. PF. and Strings (C). 
Senff. 

^ 6 T^^ort Songs with PF. 


« B.B.>-Bote A Book. 


« B. A a.»BrtlUepf A Hkrtel. 
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* Faust.* Mol leal portrait, 

for Orch. Bicgel. 

5 Morceanx for PF. solo. 
Biegel. 

4th PP. Concerto (D min.) 
Senlf. 

3 Morccaux PF solo. Siegel. 

6 Hongs for a 1a>v Voice and 

PP. Henfl. 

Fantalale for 2 Pianos (F). 
Henfl, 

•Der Morgen* (Cantata for] 
Male Voices and Oroh.i 
(from the Russian) Senfl 

• Album de Pcteihof.’ 12 

Pieces. PP solo Henfl 
6 Bongs for Voice and PF. 
Henfl 

Fantaisie for PP. (E min.). 


78. 12 Bongs from the Russian. 

Voice and PF. Benfl. 

70 * Ivan tiie Terrible ’ Musical 
Tiortralt for Orch B B 
80. * The Tower Of Bala 1.' Haored 
opera In one aot. Benfl 
^ Chappell. 

HI l?tudes for PP solo. B.B 
H2 Album of National Dances 
(fi) for PP. solo II B 

83. 10 Bongs, \oice and PP 

It B 

84. Pantasla for PP. and Orch 

(( ) Senff. 

85. 4tli Trio PP and Strings 

(A). Lewv 

80 Roin.uue and Cajirlee for 
Violin and Orch Henfl 
87 ' Don Quixote ' Musical por- 
ti ail llumoreake for Orch 
BeuiT 

HS TUuiie and Variations foi 
PPsolo((}). Hfnff 
89. Houaln for I'F. duet (D) 
Henfl 

IK; 2 Stnng Quartets (Nos 7. H, 
<i mill , K ttun ) Benfl 
91. Bongs and Keipileiii for Ml 
guon (from Goethe’s ‘Wil- 
helm Meister ’) for Solos. 
Chorus, and PP. Henfl 
92 2 Hceniw for Contralta and 
Orchestra No 1. ' Ifecii- 
ha ‘ , No 2 'llagariuthe 
drseit ' Henfl 


93. 9 Books of Miscellaneous 

Pieces (12) for PF. soio. 
Henfl. , 

94. 6th PF. Concerto (Eb). Benfl. 

95. 4th Hymphonv, * Drama tio* 

(I) min ). Benfl 

96. 2nd Concerto Vcello and 

Orch. Henfl 

97. Bextuor for Bti lugs (D) Henfl. 

98. 3rd Honata. PF. and V. (B 

min.). Benfl 

90. Quintet. l‘F and Biriugs (G 
inln ). Benfl. 

100. 4th Bouuta for I'F. solo (A 

min ) Benfl. 

101. 12 Bongs. Voice and PF. 

Benfl. 

102. Caprice russe PF. and 

Orch. Benfl 

103. Bal eostunui. Set of charoe- 

teriatic pieces (20) for PF. 
4 hands. B B 

104. El^gie . Vanaliuns ; Etude 

PP. solo B B 

105. A series of Russian songs. 

Voice and PF. B B 
100. 2 String Quartets (Nos. 9, 
10, AP. K mill ) 

107. 6th Symphony (G min ). In 
mcnion of the (liand* 
duchess II414ne Paulowna. 
Benfl. 

108 8th Trio for PF and Strings 
In (' minor. 

too. Hoiices Mus'ealea. 9 PF. 
pieces. 

no. Eroica. P'unti.sia for PF. 
and Drohestra 

111 (itli Hymphoin (A minor) 

112 * Moses,* .1 Biblii'hl opera In 

8 tableaux P.art I. oou- 
taming four tableaux (Sli- 
der). a as published by 
Henfl. 1888. 

113. ConcertstOck for PF. and 
Orch. 

1 14 Akrostichon, for PF. solo. 
I lo Hungs. 

lie Concert -overture, ‘Antony 
and Cleojiatra * 

117 Chnstus, Biblical Opera. 

118 Six PF. solos 

119. Hulte In Kb for orchestra. In 
six inorcinents 


■Without opus numbers appeared the folloxring : 

Sj-mphouJe poem, * Russi) ' Moscow, 1882. 

Fantasia eroica for oicliestra. 

Ouverture solennelk, for orchestra, with organ and choras 
(posth ) Thiee barcarolles (A minor, G and (' uiiuor). 

I’lnnofiirte pieces — * Valsc caprice,' K flat, and * Cngariarhe 
Phantasle,’ * Jlussische Herenaile, ’ ' Pbautaale,' 3 ' Morceaux t.iraci«- 
rMi.iues, fi jircludes, ladeuzas to Beef hox'en’s pianoforte eoncertos, 
and to Muzart’a coneeito m D minor, arrangement of the march 
in Beethoven's * Ruins of Athens.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Autobhij^raphy 


(Qermiui, 1889 : trons. English by Aline Delano, 




, 'nnerungen am SO Jahren (Ruasian, 1892 ; trans. 

German by K. Kretschmann, 189.5) ; Gtiankenkorb (supplem^t 
to DU Sfmik und ihrt MeitUr, 1897). 

;raphlea by W. Baskin (1886) N. Llasowskl (1889), A. MacArtbur 
(1889), and Handra Droucker (1904). 


(2) Nicholas, liis younger brother (6. Mos- 
cow, June 2, 1835 ; d, Paris, Mar. 23, 1881), 
was also a hne pianist and no mean composer, 
though overshadowed by the fame of his great 
brother. Ho studied under Kullak and Dehn in 
Berlin during 1844-46. In 1869 he founded at 
Moscow the Russian Musical Society, which 
gave twenty concerts each year ; and in 1864 
the Conservatorium, and w*as head of both till 
his death. He it was who brought forward 
Tchaikovsky’s early compositions and the 
latter’s trio was dedicated to his memory 
(see Tchaikovsky). In 1861 he visited 
England, and played twice at the Musical 
Union (June 4, 18). In 1878 he gave four 
orchestral concerts of Russian music in the 
Trocad^ro at Paris with great success. He 
died of consumption on his way to Nice for his 
health. Among his most famous pupils were 


Taneibv, Siloti and Saiter, The Musical 
Society gave annual concerts in his memory, 
on the anniversaries of his birth and death.' 

RUBINSTEIN, Josp:ph — no relation of the 
foregoing (6. Siaro Konstantinov, Russia, Feb. 
8, 1847 ; d. Lucerne, Sept. 15, 1884) — acquired 
some fame as a piainst and composer of draw- 
ing-room music. Ho also obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety through certain newspaper 
articles in the Bayreuther Blatter signed with 
his name, and attacking Schumann and 
Brahms in a most offensive and vindictive 
manner. Ho made some good pianoforte 
transcriptions of the works of Wagner, of 
whom ho was an ardent if not very judicious 
propagandist. He committed suicide. 

F. c. 

RUCKERS, harp.sichord-makers of Antwerp, 
who were working as masters between 1579 and 
1667 or later, the first of whom, Hans Ruckers, 
is always credited with great improvements in 
keyboard instruments. Jt is certain that the 
. tone of the Ruckers harpsicliordH has never been 
surpasised for purity and beauty of tone-colour, 
and from this quality they remained in use in 
England, as well as in France and the Nether- 
land.s, until harxisiehordH and spinets w’cre Kuper- 
Boded, at the end of the 18th century, by the 
pianoforte. The art of harpHiehord-making, as 
exemplified in London by Kirkman and Shutx., 
was directly derived from Antwerp and the 
Ruckers. Time seemed to have no effect with 
the Ruckers instruments. They were decorated 
with costly pamtings in this country and France, 
when a hundred years old and more. New keys 
and now jacks replaced the old ones ; so long 
as the sound-board has stood, the ‘ silvery 
sweet ’ tone has lasted. As a record we have 
catalogued all the existing instruments we have 
seen or can hoar of, appending the list to this 
notice. 

In John Broadwood’s books, 1772-73, are 
several entries concerning the hiring of Ruker, 
Rooker and Rouker harpsichords to his cus- 
tomers ; to the Duchess of Richmond, Lady 
Pembroke, Lady Catherine Murray, etc. etc. 
In 1790 Lord Camden bought a ‘ double Ruker’ : 
in 1792 Mr. Williams bought another, the price 
charged for each being twenty-five guineas. 
These entries corroborate the statement of 
James Broadwood {Some Notes t 1838, printed 
privately 1862) that many Ruckers harpsi- 
chords were extant and in excellent condition 
fifty years before he wrote. Ho specially refers 
to one that was twenty years before in posses- 
sion of Mr. Preston, the publisher, reputed to 
have been Queen Elizabeth’s, and sold when 
Nonsuch Palace was demolished. To have 
been hers Hans Ruckers the elder must be 
credited with having made it. 

1 The artlclea on both the Bnblosteins -vere aoslgned In the flret 
edition and their authonhip is onknoxm. They irere eonaiderably 
remodellaa for the second edition and have been subjected to 
further revision for this <me. 
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If the tone caused, as we have said, the long 
preservation of the Ruckers clavecins, on the 
other hand the paintings which adorned them 
not unfrequontly caused their destruction. A 
case in point is the instrument of the Parisian 
organist, Balbatre, whom Burney visited when 
on his famous tour. Biimey says it was painted 
inside and out with as much delicacy as the 
finest coach or snuff-box he had over seen. In- 
side the cover was the story of Rameau’s ‘Castor 
and Pollux,’ the composer, whom Burney had 
seen some years before, being depicted crowned 
with a wreath. He destiribes the tone as 
delicate rather than powerful (he would be ac- 
customed in London to the sonorous pompous 
Kirkmans, which he so much admired), and the 
touch, in accordance with the French practice of 
quilling, as very light. This instrument was 
then more than a hundred years old, perhaps 
more than a hundred and fifty. On the front 
board above the keys is inscribed a complete 
piece of clavecin music, ‘ Pastorale par Mr. 
Balbastre, lo 6 Aoust, Wfi7,’ beginning: 



The stand for this instrument is rococo, and 
gilt. Wo learn more of its fate from Rimbault,^ 
w ho tells us that it became the property of Mr. 
Goding, of London, who sacrificed Ruckers’s 
work to display the paintings by Boucher and Lo 
I*rince that had adoriuHl it on a now grand piano 
made for the purpose by Zeitter. This maker 
showed respect for his predecessor by preserving 
the sound-board, which he converted into a 
music-box, the inscription ‘ Joannes Ruckers mo 
fecit Antverpiao ’ being transferred to the back. 
This box ultimately became Rimbault’s ; tho 
piano was sold at Goding’s sale by Christie & 
Manson in 1857. In the same house (Carlton 
House Terraco), and sold by auction at the same 
time for £290, was an Andries Ruckers harpsi- 
chord that had also been made into a pianoforte 
by Zeitter. In this instrument the original sound- 
board, dated 1(528, was preserved. The sound- 
hole contained the rose (No. (5) of this maker. 
The present compass of the piano is five 
oc-taves F — F. Inside tho top is a landscape 
with figures, and outside, figures with musical 
instruments on a gold ground. . Round tho case 
on gold are dogs and birds, a serpent and birds, 
etc. All this decoration is 18th-contury work. 
The instrument is on a Louis Quinze gilt stand. 

It was this intimate combination of the deco- 
rative arts with music that led to the clavecin 
and clavichord makers of Antwerp becoming 
members of tho artists’ guild of St. Luke in 
that (uty. They were enrolled in the first 
instance as painters or sculptors. We must 
however, go farther back than Hans Ruckers 
and his sons to estimate truly their position 

' The PianofarU. 1860. p. 76. 


and services as clavecin makers. For thi. 
retrospect the pamphlet of the Chevalier Leon 
de Burbure — Becherches sur les factevrs de 
clavecins et les luthiers d' Anvers (Brussels, 
1863), supplies valuable information. Wo 
learn that at the end of the 16th and beginning 
of the 16th centuries, precisely as in England 
and Scotland at the same period, the clavichord 
was in greater vogue than the clavecin ; possibly 
because clavecins were then always long and 
sometimes trapeze-shaped. It must be remem- 
bered that the names Clavicordio in Spain, 
Clavicordo in Italy and Clavicorde in France, 
have been always applied to the quilled instru- 
ments. Wo are not, therefore, sure whether old 
references to the clavichord are to be taken as 
describing a plectrum or a tangent keyboard 
instrument. About tho year 1500 the clavecin 
had been made in tho clavichord shape in 
Venice, and called spinet. (See Spinet.) This 
new form must have soon travelled to the Low 
Countries, and have superseded the clavichord 
as it did in England and France about the 
same epoch. 

A clavecin maker named Josse Caicst was 
admitted in 1623 to the St. Luke’s guild as a 
sculptor and painter of clavichords (literally 
‘ Joos Ktrrest, clavccordmakcr, snyt en scil- 
dert ’).® Another Carest had been acccpUMl in 
1519 as an apprentice painter of claveems 
(‘ Goosen Kareest, schilder en Klavecimbel- 
rnaker, gheleort by Peeler Mathys ’). This 
is an earlier instance of the name Clavecin 
than that quoted by M. de Burbure as the 
oldest ho had found in Belgium, viz. a house 
in the parish of Notre Dame, Antwerp, which, 
in 1532, bore the sign of ‘ de Clavizimbele.’ 
No doubt at that time both clavecins and 
clavichords were in use in Antwerp, but in 
a few years we hear of the latter no more ; 
and the clavecin soon became so important 
that, in 1557, Josse Carest headed a jictition 
of tho clavecin-makers to be admitted to the 
privileges of the guild as such, and not, in a 
side way, merely as painters and scnlptois of 
their instruments. Their prayer was granted 
and the ten petitioners were exempted from the 
production of ‘ masterworks,’ but their pupils 
and all who wore to come after them* were 
bound to exhibit masterworks, being clavecins, 
oblong or with bent sides ( ‘ viorcante oft gehoecte 
clavisimbalc,’ square or grand as we should say), 
of five feet long or more ; made in the work- 
shops of master experts, of whom two W'ere 
annually elected ; and to have the mark, design 
or scutcheon, proper to each maker (syn oygen 
marck, teecken, oft wapene), that is, a recog- 

s Bm De Ligfferen m andere HistorUehe Archieven der Antwerpeehe 
Sfnt LveaifflUe. RtimboutH on Van I.«rlus 2 voIb Baggerman, 
Ant-wor]) ; NijholT, The Hague In the Muaeum of the < onsorva- 
tolre of MuRlr. BruRselt*, there is a R))lnet InHcribed JOES RAREST 
DK COLONIA with tho date 1048 (No. 1587) The cmo is In tho 
trapoKO Rhapo of the Italian iiutrumeutn, ae in A 4 by llano Huckera 
the elder (ISIU) 

8 I.ater on. tuners also becaino members i)t tlio guild For 
InsUnco Michel Colyns, C\av«r$ingeUt«lder, In 1631-82 , who WM, 
however, the aoi of a member. 
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nised trade-mark on each instrument. We will 
give these trade-marks of the members of the 
Ruckers family from sketches kindly supplied 
by (the late) Abel R4gibo, of Renaix in Bel- 
gium ; three, belonging to Hans and his two sons, 
having been already published by Edmond 
van der Straeten in his monumental work La 
Musique aux Pays-Ba^t vol. iii. (Brussels, 
1875).^ It is at once evident that such regula- 
tions tended to sound work. The trade-marks 
we have more particularly described under 
Rose. They were usually made of load, gilt, 
and were conspicuous in the sound-holes of 
the instruments. , 

Some of the contemporary Italian keyboard- 
instruments might bo taken to give a general 
idea of what the Antwerp ones wore like prior 
to the improvements of Hans Ruckers the 
elder. In the preparation of the sound- boards 
the notion of the sound-chest of Lute and 
Psaltery prevailed. Ruckers adhered to this 
principle, but being a tuner and perhaps a 
builder of organa, he turned to the organ as a 
typo for an improved clavecin, and while hold- 
ing fast to timbre as the chief excellence and 
end of musical instrument making, introduced 
different tone colours and (rombined them after 
organ analogies and by organ contrivances of 
added keyboards and registers. It is doubtful 
what changes of construction Hans Ruckers 
made in the harpsichord — perhaps the octavo 
strings only. Yet a clavicembalo by Domenico 
di Pesaro, dated 1690, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, has the octave strings with two stops. 
Ruckors’s great service may after all have only 
been to improve what others had previously 
introduced. It is nearly certain that harpsi- 
chords with double keyboards and stops for 
different registers existed before his time, and 
their introduction may be attributed to the 
groat favour the Claviorganura, or combined 
spinet and organ, was held in during the IGth 
century. The researches of M. Edmond van 
der Straeten * have done much to bring into 
prominence the great use of the Claviorganum 
at an early time ; see Rabelais, who, before 
1552, described Caremeprenant as having toes 
like an ‘ epinette organis6e.’ The merit of 
Hans Ruckers,® however, traditionally attri- 
buted to him, was his placing the octave as 
a fixture in the long clavecin, boldly attaching 
the strings to hitch-pins on the sound-board 
(strengthened beneath for the purpose) and 
by the addition of another keyboard, also 
a fixture, thus establishing a model which 
remained dominant for large instruments until 
the end of the clavecin manufacture.* 

1 Burney refers to these marks when writing about the Ruckers. 

^ La Mmtqm aux Fay^' Hast, vol vili Brussels, 1885 

> On the inventions of H. Ruckers the elder, see Hipkins’s Pfono- 
forU Primer, p 81 

* The end of the manufacture for Antwerp is chronicled by M de 
Burbure In one seen by him — he does not say whether single or 
double — made by a blind man, and inscribed 'Joannes Helneman 
me fecit Ao 1795, Antwerpiae.' The latest harpsichord made (apart 
from modem revivals) seems to be an instrument by dementi, 
1802, and shown at the Bologna ExUbiUon of 1888. 


An interesting chapter is devoted to the 
Ruckers family by M. Edmond van der Straeten 
in the work already referred to (vol. iii. p. 326, 
etc.). He has gathered up the few documen- 
tary notices of the members of it discovered by 
MM. Rombouts and Van Lerius, by M. G^nard 
and by M. Leon de Burbure, with some other 
facts that complete all that is known about 
them. 

The name Ruckers, variously spelt Rukers, 
Rueckers, Ruyekers, Ruekaers, Rieckers and 
Rikaert, is really a contraction or corruption of 
the Flemish Ruckaerts or Ryckaertszoon, equi- 
valent to the English Richardson. (1) Hans 
the elder was certainly of Flemish origin, being 
the son of Francis Ruckers of Mechlin. He can 
hardly have been born later than 1656. Married 
at Notre Dame (the cathedral), Antwerp, June 
25, 1575, as Hans Ruckaerts, to Naenkon 
Cnaeps, he was admitted as Hans Ruyekers, 
‘ clavisinbalmakerre,’ to the guild of St. Luke 
in 1576. It appears strange that he was not 
enrolled a citizen until 1594, but this may hafve 
been, as M. de Burbure suggests, a readmission, 
to repair the loss of a record burnt when the 
Spaniards sacked the Hotel de Ville in 1676. 
In those troubled times there could have been 
but little to do in clavecin - making. May 
we see in this a reason for his acquiring 
that knowledge of the organ which was to 
lead ultimately to his remodelling the long 
clavecin ? The date of his death will be 
dealt with in a special note at the end of the 
article. 

He had four sons, Francis, Hans, Andries and 
Anthony. It is only with (2) Hans (baptized 
Jan. 16, 1578) ® and (3) Andries (baptized 
August 30, 1679) that we are concerned, since 
they became clavecin-makers of equal reputa- 
tion with their father. We learn that in 1691 
Hans Ruckers the elder became tuner of the 
organ in the Virgin’s chapel of the Cathedral, 
and that in 1593 he added fourteen or fifteen 
stops to the large organ in the same church. 
In 1598 and 1599 either he or his son Hans (the 
records do not specify which) had charge of 
the organs of St. Bavon, and from 1617-23 of 
St. Jacques. A Hans Ruckers died in 1642. 
We believe that this date refers to the son, as 
the latest clavecin we have mot with of his 
make is the Countess of Dudley’s beautiful 
instrument dated that year (list, B. 23) ; the 
latest certain date of the father’s clavecins at 
present found being 1616. 

Of the instruments catalogued below, it will 
bo observed that twenty-three are probably by 
Hans the elder. The long ones are provided with 
the octave stop and, with a few exceptions, have 
the two keyboards identified with him as the 
inventor. But it is interesting to observe the 
expedients agreeing with the statement of 

F<tla (Biog, univerulte. Ml. * Bucken *) put* July for Juauaj 
in error. 
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PraBtorius, that octave instruments ^ were em- 
ployed with and in the oblong olavecins. These 
expedients doubtless originated before Hans 
Ruckers ; indeed in the Museum at Nurem- 
berg there is an oblong clavecin of Antwerp 
make, signed ^ Martinus Vander Biest,* and 
dated 1580, that has on the right hand an 
octave spinet in it.® ‘ Merten ’ Vander Biest 
entered the Guild in Antwerp, as one of the ten 
clavecin makers, in 1558, and was a witness at 
Hans Ruckers’s marriage in 1675. The first 
instrument recorded for Hans Ruckers (dated 
1581) is also of this type, but the smaller instru- 
ment is to the left (see A. 1), as is found too 
in another double virginal bearing his mark 
(A. 18) now in America. In the Museum of 
the Conservatoire, Brussels, there is an oblong 
clavecin by Hans the elder (A. 8), wherein the 
octave spinet is above and not by the side of 
the fixed one — according to Victor Mahillon 
a later addition, though the work of the maker 
himself. Tliis curious instrument formerly be- 
longed to Fetis (who sold the paintings that 
adorned it), and is dated 1610. While on the 
subject of these removable octave spinets we 
will refer to two with keyboards side by side, 
made by Hans the younger (B. 3 and B. 6) 
and dated 1619 and 1 623 respectively. Another 
long clavecin, also by Hans the younger (B. 31), 
not dated, now in the Hochschulo, ^^rlin, has 
the octave spinet fixed in the angle side, pre- 
cisely as in a more modern one, made by 
Coenen of Ruromonde, which may be seen in 
the Plantin Museum, Antwerp. The same 
construction is found in a harpsichord by Hans 
the elder (A. 6) and in one by his son (B. 32), 
with a two-keyboard clavecin and a spinet. A 
double virginal by Andreas Ruckers (0. 26) is 
in the Heyer Musikhiatorisches Museum formerly 
at Cologne, now at Leipzig. 

Hans Ruckers the younger — known to the 
Belgian and French ‘ musicologists ’ as Jean, 
because he used the initials 1. R. in his rose, 
while the father, as far as we know, used H. R. 
— was, as we have said, the second son. 

We have given the date of his baptism in the 
cathedral in 1678, but have no further details to 
record beyond the ascertained facts that he was 
married to Marie Waelrant, of the family of the 
musician Hubert Waelrant,^ in the cathedral, 
Nov. 14, 1604, and that ho was employed to 

> We hesitate to accept Praetorius's statement literally as to such 
spinets beinK toned a fifth as well as an octave higher. This more 
likely orlrinates in the fact that the F and C Instruments had before 
his time Deen made at one and the same pitch, starting from the 
lowest key, although th*? disposition of the keyboards and names of 
the notes were different ; as In organs, where pipes of the same 
measurement had been aotually used for the note F or the note C 
Hee Short Ootavr ; Arnold Schllck’s SpUgnl dttr Orpelmoehttr, 1011. 

> A woodcut of this rare instrument is given in Part ix. of I>r. A. 
Relssmann’s Jllrntrlrte OtneMchte der dtuUehen MuHk, Leipzig, 
1881. Both keyboards, side by side, are apparently original, with 
white naturals and compass of four octayes C — C. It Is the right- 
hand keyboard that Is tuned the octave higher, and is removable 
like a drawer. A full description of this double instrument is 
reproduced In Reissmann’s work, copied from the Afiselger /«r 
Kundt dtr ituUehen rorself (Nuremborg, 1879, No. 9). 

s Dr John Bull succeeded Rumold Waelrant aa organist of the 
cathedral in 1617, and retained the post nntil his death in 1628. 
He mnat have known Hans Backers and hla two aons well, and 
been well acquainted with their instruments. 


tune the organ of St. Jacques from 1631 until 
1642. There is also evidence as to bis having 
died in that year. Thirty-two instruments 
attributed to him as sole maker are listed below. 

Van der Straeten has, however, brought 
us nearer Hans the younger, by reference to 
Sainsbury’s collection of Original unpublished 
papers illustrative of the life of Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens (London, 1869, p. 208, etc.), wherein 
are several letters which passed in 1638 between 
the painter, Balthazar Gerbier, at that time at 
Brussels and the private secretary of Charles 1., 
Sir F. Windebank. They relate to the pur- 
chase of a good virginal from Antwerp for the 
King of England. Be it remembered that up 
to this time, and even as late as the Restora- 
tion, all clavecins in England, long or square, 
were called virginals. (See Virginal.) Gerbier 
saw one that had been made by Hans Ruckers, 
tho younger (‘ Johannes Rickarts ’), for the 
Infanta. He describes it as having a double 
keyboard placed at one end, and four stops ; 
exactly what we should now call a double 
harpsichord. There were two paintings inside 
the cover, the one nearest the player by Rubens; 
the subject Cupid and Psyche. The dealer 
asked £30 for it, such instruments without 
paintings being priced at £15. After some 
correspondence it was bought and sent over. 
Arrived in London it was found to be wanting 
six or seven keys, and to be insufficient for the 
music, ^ and Gerbier was requested to get it 
exchanged for one with larger compass. Re- 
ferring to the maker, Gerbier was informed that 
he had not another on sale, and that the instru- 
ment could not be altered. So after this straight- 
forward but rather gruff answer Gerbier was 
written to not to trouble himself further about 
it. Van der Straeten inquires what has become 
of this jewel ? We agree with him that the 
preservation of the pictures has probably long 
since caused the destruction of the instrument. 
With such decoration it would hardly remain 
in a lumber-room. Van der Straeten himself 
possessed a Jean Ruckers single harpsichord 
(now in the Berlin Hoohschule), restored by 
Ch. Moerens, of which he has given a heliotype 
illustration in his work. It is a splendid speci- 
men of Hans the younger, (See B. 8, below.) 

Andrios Ruckers (the elder, to distinguish him 
from his son An dries), the third son of Hans, 
was, as we have said, baptized in 1679, and was 
a master in 1610-1 1 Asa member of the Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Virgin in the cathedral 
he tuned the chapel organ gratuitously in 1644. 
His work, notwithstanding Burney’s impres- 
sion about the relative excellence of his larger 
instruments, was held in as great esteem as that 
of his father and brother. In 1671, Jean Cox, 
choirmaster of the cathedral, left by will, as s 

« The llltobcooka wei« aotlve in the latter ball of the 1 7th century 
and early In the ISth, making aplnete In London with five ootavei^ 
0 — 0 . 

s The QoUd year ran from B«pt. 18, 1610 to Sept. 18. 1611. 
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precious object, an Andr4 Ruckers clavecin. 
Within the writer’s recollection there have been 
three honoured witnesses in London to this 
maker’s fame, viz. that said to be Handel's 
(C. 30), dated 1651, given by Messrs. Broadwood 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum (see PLATE 
XXXII. No. 2); Mr. Howard Head’s (C. 4), 
dated 1614; and one belonging to the late 
Miss Twining, a single keyboard one (C. 26), 
dated 1640.^ A tradition exists that Handel 
had also played upon both the last-named 
instruments. We do not know when Andries 
Ruckers the elder died. He was certainly 
living in 1651, since that date is on his harpsi- 
chord at South Kensington. Forty -four instru- 
ments are listed under his name. 

Of (4) Andries Ruckers the younger, the in- 
formation is most meagre. Born in 1607, he 
probably became a master in 1637-38. The 
Christian name is wanting to the entry in the 
ledger, but as the son of a master, the son of 
Andries the elder is apparently indicated. The 
researches of G6nard have proved the birth of 
a daughter to Hans the younger, but not that 
of a son. It might be Christopher, could we 
attribute to him a master for a father. Re- 
garding him, however, as living earlier, we are 
content to believe that Andries the younger 
then became free of the Guild ; but as his 
known instruments are of late date, it is 
possible that he worked much with his father. 
Wo know from a baptism in 1665 that the 
younger Andries had married Catherina de 
Vriese, perhaps of the family of Dirck or 
Thiorri de Vries, a clavecin-maker whose death 
is recorded in 1628. Fetis {Biog, univ.f 2nd 
edit. vii. 346 h) says he had seen a fine clavecin 
made by Andries the younger, dated 1 667. M. 
Regibo possessed undoubted instruments by 
him, and has supplied a copy of his rose. Five 
instruments of his make are recorded. 

A virginal by a Christopher Ruckers is 
recorded and Van der Straeten refers to another 
in the Museum at Namur. Wo cannot deter- 
mine Christopher’s relationship to the other 
Ruckers, but he might have been the Her 
Christofel Ruckers, organist and clockmaker of 
Termonde, where ho set up a carillon in 1649 — 
possibly a priest ; at least the title ‘ Her ’ would 
indicate a person regarded with veneration. 
The same writer, in the 6th vol. p. 393 of La 
Musique aux Pays-Bas, continues, ‘ who knows 
if this Christopher did not own a workshop for 
clavecin making ? The priest was everything 
at that epoch, and a scholar, an organ or spinet- 
builder seems to us quite natural and normal.* 
More probably he was his son or grandson, his 
work appearing to be of the earlier part of the 
17th century, c. 1620. Two instruments only 

1 Thl* Inutrumant formerly belonged to the Rev, Thomu Twlnlna, 
Rector of St. Mary, Coloheeter, who died In 1804. A learned scholar 
(he translated Aristotle's PMt1e$) and clever musician, he enjoytid 
the friendship of Burney and valued hlahlv Ms favourite harpsichord, 
on whi« h the great Handel had plavea Charles Salaman used both 
this Instrvnnent end Messrs Broadwood’s In hie admirable lectures 
given in 18SS-5G in London and the provlncea. 


appear under his name. On his * rose’ the winged 
figure is standing, not seated. a. j. n. 

Upon reference to the following list * it will be 
observed that in Section A under the name of 
Hans Ruckers many instruments have been 
included bearing the inscription of his son 
loANNES (Jean), in one case linked with the 
name of another son, Ai^dreas or Andries. 
This opens up the debated question of the date 
of death of Hans Ruckers the elder, which 
has been placed as early as 1698, though we 
find his trade mark with the initials H. R. upon 
instruments made as late as 1616. It is im- 
portant to remember that, by the rules of the 
Guild of St. Luke, which regulated the craft, 
this mark was much more than the trade mark 
of a firm : it was a personal ‘ escutcheon ’ be- 
longing solely to the ‘ free * maker who had 
boon admitted to the Guild. Young makers 
were required to work under some such ‘ free * 
master, w'ho was responsible for wood and tools 
etc., used, until such time as they themselves 
wore admitted. Under these strict regulations 
it would have been impossible for the sons to 
have used for 18 years the personal mark of 
their deceased father : during that period they 
must have served as apprentices in his work- 
shop. So, taking the dates of their instru- 
ments as recorded in the list, we find that 
Andries obtained the right to use his own ‘ free * 
maker’s mark in 1610-1 1 (C. 1 ) : and this date 
bears out the true moaning of the entry on the 
Rolls of the Guild for that period ‘ Hans 
Rukers sone claversigmaker,’ that is ‘ Hans 
Ruckers’s son clavecinmaker,’ the Christian 
name being omitted.® 

On the other hand Jean Ruckers, who still 
worked with his father, did not seek admission 
or receive his ‘free’ maker’s mark till 1617 
(B. 1). Unfortunately no reference can be 
made to the Rolls, as they are lost from 1616 
to 1629. In 1617 Hans Ruckers, the father, 
probably retired from active business and was 
appointed to the care of the organs at the 
collegiate Church of St. Jacques in Antwerp, a 
post which he held till 1623 when the engage- 
ment was terminated as stated in the church 

* The few alterations made in the above artlele VTltten by 
A. J UipkinR mainly roneist of amended referencee to the new bat 
of Ruckers instruments, corrections of one or two misprints and 
slight ouiiaslons required by more recent inforniation. Thanks 
wlU ever be due to the late MM Mohillon, Meerens, Van der 
Btraeten and Ri^gibo for (heir HMsIsttiuce in the eonijdlation of tiie 
first list; but ue desire to at knowledge our personal indebtedness 
to Miss Hipkins, Mr llowaid Head, Miss F Morris (New York), Hert 
G Klusky ((loloime). M Ernest Closson (Brussels), and the Messrs. 
Stelnert for their valuable assistance towards the present revision. 
We have had the opport, unity of research In Parts and Antwerp, 
and the use of the detailed catalogues of the valuable collections 
at Brussels, Cologne, Berlin and New York This has enabled us 
to correct several discrepancies In the last list (1902) and to prevent, 
as far as possible, the duplication of doscriiitions of the some iustru- 
ment. We have renumbered the sections , nut have added references 
to the numbers in the 2nd edition. Where knosm, we have given 
the names of former owners, but the difficulty of tracing present 
ownership has been very great, and from Insutficiency of data, in 
some cases impossible. . 

> It is unfortunate that the editors of the Rolls (MM Rombouts 
and Van Lerlus) have inserted commas which do not exist in the 
original script. De Bnrbure read it correctly in 1863 These Rolls 
have at times been but loosely kept : in places, no name but oply the 
address of the newly enrolled member is entered. There is, more- 
over, no need to repeat the word * son ' as referring to Hans Ruckers 
the younger (.Tean), because the beading of the short list of admis- 
sions ata^o" ^hat all were ' sons of masters.' 
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records. He must then have been about 70 
years of age» and probably died soon after- 
wards, say, in 1625. It is interesting to notice 
that his name is inscribed on two existing 
instruments made in 1610 (A. 8 and 9), the 
year in which Andries his son was applying for 


admission to the Guild: it may have been 
required by the rules. ^ f. w. o. 

1 We therefore have no heeitation in accepting Herr Klnekv*- 
■trong reasons for believing that Hans Ruckers the elder died 
‘ apr^s 1623 ' and not in 1608 (taken from the burial payment for a 
certain Hans Kycardt), although ve had noi the opportunity of 
reading his interesting paper in La Ouida muHeala (1911) bdore 
our opinion, based upon the above facts, was formed. 


A LIST OF lOQ RUCKERS VIRGINALS AND HARPSICHORDS PRESUMED TO 
BE STILL EXISTING IN 1926 





Extreme measurementR of length and width are given, and references to 
the numbering in the second edition (1902). 

The paintings on the sound-boards are devices, generally of fruits, 
birds, flowers and foliage. 


A. Hans Buokebs (the Elder) 
c. 1560-c. 1625 

Free maker's mark — a winged figure seated and holding a harp, with the 
Initials H. R., as in Rose No. 1. 

In two instances a second geometrical rose. 


Bsntalde. 

Bantaide. 


7 4 x2 9 
7 9 X 2 lOi 


Gcnaral Doacrlptlon. 


A double virginal 2 keyboardu aide by 
side, the Rinaller fMJtave Inatrument 
to the left removable on both the 
compaM 4 octnvea (f — C) with baaa 
abort octave white natural keys. 
Inscribed iians nucKKRs mr vRorr, 
1581 On larger instniment H. R. 
rose * on smaller a geometrical rose. 
Outside of case undecorated : painted 
on iid within, a Ffte Cbainj>6tre of 
the 16tb cent. ' sound-board painted 
with fiouers, etc. Over keyboard of 
larger Instrument plaster medallions 
of PhUip II . King of Spain and his 
fourth wife, Doha Ana of Austria. 
On the front board uubica dplob 
nABOROM UEVAHBN. Illustrated In 
the ConnolMur. lA>ndon, Julv, 1916. 

This instrument with its tone 
preserved and in very good con- 
dition was found in the chapel of a 
country estate near Cuzco once 
belonging to the Oroiiesa family. 
The case had been mistaken for 
that of a long candle box. The 
stand is missing. It is said to have 
been presented by King Philip to 
the Marquise of Oropesa, a 
descendant of the Incas. 

2 keyboards, not original ; compass 4} 
oct (G — £), chromatic : black 

naturals ' finely painted. H. B. rose 
2 keyboards, not original : compass 6 
oct , chromatjc ; bl^k naturals. In- 
scribed HANS BUCKSBB HR rSClT, 
1690 H R rose Compass ex- 
tended by Rlanchet of Paris (e 1760).* 
6 stops worked by the knees (k 
genoulltdre) Case decorated with 
Chinese subjects in lacquer. 

1 keyboard . 4 oct. (C — C) with bass 
short octave : white naturals : H R. 
rose Decorated in red and black on 
a yellow ground : on cover, 1691. 
Inscribed scirntia non habrt 
XH nnctm nisi ionorantbic. 

A one-keybomd harpsichord with an 
octave Instrument placed In the 
hollow of the bentalde. The principal 
keyboard 4 oct. ((; — C) : S stops on 
right hand (original) : H. R. rose. 
The smaller Instrumoit S| oct. 
(C— A) with bass short octave and 
highest G8 omitted: a geometrical 
roee. Wmte naturals. Inside lid a 
painting, said to be by Hieronymus 
Jannsens, of a similar instrument 
Inscribed bans rpokbbs hr vrcit 
ANTVxanAR, 1694. Bee the similar 
instruments by Ioanmbs RvcaRas 
(B. 81 and 32). 


Former Owners. 


The Marquises of 
Oropesa, Cuzco, 
Peru. 


Abel R4glbo, Be- 
nalx Collection 
dispersed, 1897. 
CMteau de Pau, 
France. 


T. J. Canneel, Di- 
rector Acaddmle 
Boyale, Ghent. 


Kunstgflwerbe 
Museum, Berlin. 


Present Owner. 


B. G. B. (Peru). 


Mus^e du Conserva-I 
toire de Muslque, 
Paris (No. 326). 


* It was believed by MM. Bnoeck, Van der Straeten, R4gibo and 
V, Mabillon; that few of the Backers clavecins were of the orighuU 
compass of keys. The statements of compass In this list and also 
In KaTBOABO should be qualified by this remark. The Increase was, 
however, made long ago, and in some instances possibly by the 
maker himself. M. van der Straeten, p. 348, has a passage quoted 
from Von Blankenburg : * This was at the time when clavecins had 
MJU a narrow keyboard. In the present day (1739 f) it would be 


dlflUcalt to meet with one of this kind : all the keyboards having 
been lengthened.* Again, white naturals are believ^ to be original 
In these instnunents. Upon very old alterations It Is not easy 
to decide. We are of opinion that black naturals and Ivory 
sharps were occasionally substituted when the painttngs were 
done. In dealing with these questions, however, it Is best to refrain 
from generalising; many errors having arisen from too hasty 
conclusions. 
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No 

No. 

Ind Edition. 

Date. 

Shape. 

Size 





ft. lu. ft. in 


6 

1698 

Oblong. 

9 xl 8 

7 

7 

1604 

Oblong. 

4 8 xl 7i 

8 

8 

1610 

Oblong. 

6 7 xl 7 

9 

0 

IGIO 

Oblong. 

1 3 xO 9 

10 


1()10 

Oblong. 

6 6 xl 8 

11 

10 

1611 

Oblong, 

5 0 xl 71 

12 

11 

1612 

Bentside. 

7 6 x2 11 

13 

IJ 

1012 

Beutaide. 

7 6 XJ 0 

14 

- 

1613 

Bentside. 

7 41x2 10 

16 

18 

1614 

Oblong. 

5 f>4 V 1 74 

16 

14 

1014 

Bentsldo 

7 44 v3 3 

17 


1616 

BeutKlde. 

7 4 x2 7 

18 

16 and 10 

Un- 

dated. 

Oblong. 

6 7 Xl 6 i 


QttDoral Deicrlptlon. 


bus short octavo : whits 

naturaJs (not original). Inscribed 
IOHAKMKS (sic) RVOKBRS FBOIT 
ANTVB&PIAB H E. rose. Sound* 
board painted with flowers, etc. In- 
side lid DULCISOMDM KKUCIT TRISTIA 
OOKOA HB1.0S. with date 1698. Ex- 
hibited Paris Exhibition, 1900, and 
lliustrated in Le Mu$te rMroipeetif. 

1 keyboard original compus 4 oct 
(C— C) with baas short octave : now 
8| oct. (fi — C) chromatic. White 
naturals. Inscribed iuanmbs kt 
AH uaEAS nocKBas noxacitiT. H. B. 
rose Painted sound-board with date 
1004. Outside of case painted in 
grisaille 

2 keyboards, one above the other, the 
lower coupled to the upper (an 
octave instrument added at a little 
later date). Compass 4| oct. (U — F) 
White naturals. Inscribed hans 
RtlOKBaS MB FBOTT ANTVBaPIAB. 

1610. H. B. roses in both sound- 
boards. 

1 keyboard : 21 octaves : white 

naturals. Inscribed at back of case, 

BANS aUCKBRS MB FBCIT ANTVBaP, 
1610 Case ebony Inlaid with ivory ; 
on the lid LAUUABO hombm dbi ouh 

CAMTICO BT MAOmnCABO BUM IN 

LAUSB A small octave virginal. 

1 keyboard : 4 oct. (C— C) with bass 
short octave white naturals. In- 
scribed lOANNBS RUCKBRS MB FBOIT 
ANTVKBPiAB H R. rose Case dark 
peen with a painting inside front 
boards - decorated sound-board with 
date 1610 

1 keyboard : 4 oct (C— C> with baas 
short octave InscriliM ioannbb 
KUOKKBS FBOIT ANTVBKTIAB, 1611. 
H. K rose Cue decorated with 
Iiattemed pa{>ar. Reported by £ 
van der Struten and V. Hahlllon u 
In the Steen Museum, Antwerp 
but no longer there nor in the 
Vieeschhuis Museum. Bee C. 44. 

2 keyboards . nearly 6 octaves (0 — P) 

chromatic Keyboards put in by 
Messrs, firoadwood in 1886. In- 
scribed lOANNBS RUCXBM MB FBOIT 
ANTVBRPIAB, 1612. 11 B. lose. S 

stops Black cue : painted sound- 
board no stand. Found at Windsor 
Cutle, 1683, and supposed by some 
to bo the ' large barpsirbord ’ loft by 
Handel to Smith, and given by the 
latter to King George 111 See C. 30. 
Exhibited at the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion. London, 1886. 

2 keyboards . 6 octaves (F — F) chro- 
matic : 6 stops ; black naturals : no 
maker's name: on painted sound- 
board date 1612, with 11 B rose. 
Inscribed ‘ Mis en ravalement par 
Pascal Tukln, 1774,' meaning that 
the compus of the keylioard wu 
extended by this Parisian maker The 
Inatrumenv painted inside and out 
with Louis XIV. subjects by Van der 
Meulen, and eaid to have belonged 
to Marie Antoinette. Exhibited at 
the Inventions Exhibition, 1886. 

2 keyboards, the upper one an octave 
higher. 4} oct. (G — O) with bus 
short octave 2 stops. Black 
naturals. l.eather plectra. Painted 
sound-board with date 1013 H K. 
rose. Case Snely decorated in 
lacquer with Chinese figures within 
and without. An elaborately carved 
stand with six legs, 

1 keyboard : 4 oct. (C — C) with bus 
short octave. H. B. rose Sound- 
board and cue badly repainted : no 
date now visible. 

2 keyboards: 6 oct and a note (F — O), 
not original. White naturals . 4 
stops. 2 knee levers (genoulllires) 
and a * mute ' stop of the 18th cent. 
11 R. rose, and the date 1614. Lid 
painting e 1700 

2 keyboiu^B ; 4i oct (C — F). H B 
r se. Much restored 

A double virginal ; 2 keyboards side 
by side, the left-hand one removable 
Present compus 4 oct. (C — C) chro- 
matic, the smaller instrument an 
octave higher. According to UIpkins 
the original keys (now lost) had a 
compass from B — (4 octaves). In- 
scribed on each Instrument ioannbs 
RUqUEBS MX FBOIT. H. B. TOM. 
Lid pidntlng, contest of Apollo and 


Former Owners. 


A Rdgibo, Benaix. 
C. Snocck, Ghent. 


F. J. Fetis, Brossels. 


Hus^e du Bteen, 
Antwerp. 


Torlini, Borne, 1842 
Viscount Powers- 
court. 


M. Planchet, Paris 


C. Snoeck, Ghent. 


C. Snoeck, Ghent. 


Messrs. Chappell. 
G. Donaldson, 
London. 

Morris Bteinert, 
Newhaven, U.8.A. 


Present Owner. 


Musde du Ckinserva- 
toiredeMnsiaue, 
Brussels (Mo. 
2627). 


Musde du Conserva- 
toire, Brussels 
(No. 276). 


Musde du Conserva- 
toire de Muslque, 
Paris (No. 1080). 


Louis Bteinert, Pro- 
vidence, U.8.A. 


Mus4e dn Conserva- 
toire, Brussels 
(No. 2630). 

Museum der Hoch- 
Bchule fOr Muslk, 
Berlin (No. 2220). 


M. CostU, Paris 

Miss B. Skinner, 
Holyoke, Mon., 
U.8.A. 
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No. 

No. 

2nd Edition 

Date. 

Shape. 

Size. 

General Description. 

Former Owoert. 

Present Owner. 




Bentnide 

ft. in, ft. in 

Manyaa. Stand vltb alx arcaded 
balusters. Exhibited at the In- 
ventions Exhibition. 1886. and 
illustrated in Eipkins’s Uutiedl In- 



19 



9 4 xb lOi 

2 keyboards : 4| oct. (0— A) with baas 
short octave * 4 stops. No maker's 
name, but H. R. rose. Sound-board 
painted with arabesques in gold, 
blue and red : outside and inside 
of case decorated with paintinn. 
amongst them Orpheus charming tne 
animals and Louis XIV as Apollo 
surrounded by the Nine Muses The 
framed stand with eight legs Illus- 
trated In Museum Cat. Vol IV. 

N B — ^Tlie following instruments are 
attributed to Haus Ruckers (the Elder). 


Musde du Conserva- 
toire, Brussels 
(No. 2610). 

30 

17 


Beutolde. 

7 4 y ‘2 7 

2 keyboards . 4} oct (C — F) chro- 

matic: orighuUly C'/— i: with bass 
short octave 4 Btoi)8 (one mere 

ornament) No rose or liisi riplion. 
but attributed by the late C Hnoeek 
to Hans Ruckers 

A. Rdgibo. 

C. Suoeck. 

Musde flu Conserva- 
toire, Biussels 
(No. 20.34). 

21 



Oblong. 

1 2JxO 8 

1 key boa nl oct (G — E), the lowest 

Of and highest Djt omltied Box- 
wood naturals, t^e painted with 
hunting scenes insenhed ivvckrk 

mCORKM BUT VKHPEnK UBKHTATKM 

Fainted sound- board : decoiated 
with gilt ornaments An octave 

virginal attributed to Hana Uuckers 
Jllustrated In Museum Catalogue, 
1910 Hee No 9 


Itever Museum, 

f irmerly Cologne 
now at Leipzig 
(No 36). 

22 



Oblong 

1 71 XO 101 

1 keyboard 31 oct. (D— A) with bass 
short oct Tipper Gif ke> omltteil 
White naturals t^aae inlaid with 

ebonv and ivory. Lid painting— a 
harvest scene. An octave virginal 
attributed to Hans Riickors See 
No. 9. Illustrated on J'LA TE SC 


Hejer Museum, 
formerly Cologne 
now' at I.clj>/lg 
(No. 30). 

1 j 

1 

la 


Bentslde. 


Now eonveited Into a grand piAnofi>rte 
by Zeitter Case decorated with 

paintings of classical subjects by 
Boucher and IjO }*rince Origins 1 

sound-board with the name bo.itd 
IOARNEM BtrrKKHS HK FBCir ANT- 
ysaPiAS made nto a box for music 
Attributed by Hlpklns to Hans 
Ruckers (the Elder). Hee Art 

Ruckriis 

(Nob 16 and 20 (2nd edition) transferred 
to Andreas Ruckers, O. 16 and C 44 ) 

M Balbaatie, I’arw 
James Goding 
?anniuii> (Jordon, 
London. 



B. Joannes Buokeks (Hans the Younger), 1578-1642 
Free maker’s mark — a winged figure seated and holding a harp with the initials I. R. 



Tliree varieties : (a) figure with face to right ; (6) facing front ; (c) with face to left, as in Roses Kos. 2 , 8, 4, 


No. 

No 

2nd Edition 

Date 

Shape 

BUe 

GeDorid Pescrlptioxi. 

Former Owners. 

Present Owner. 





ft 

in ft. in. 




1 

21 

1617 

Bentside 

0 

8 xS 

7 

2 keyboards * white naturals Paint- 

M Filette, Brussels, 









ings in Vemis Martin . latelj re- 

1878 Since sold, 









moved 

U6lel Druuut. 


2 

22 

1618 

Oblong 

2 

8ixl 

3 

1 keyboard : 4 oct (0— C) with bass 

A Collu, Paris 

Musde du Consorva- 






short octave ’ white naturals In- 


toire de Musique, 








scribed ioarkes kucxbrs rKriT. 


Paris (No. 317). 








I R rose (No 2) Decorated sound- 
board wdth date 1618. 



8 

23 

1610 

Oblong. 

7 

4 x2 

7 

A doable virginal : 2 keyboards, side 

A. Rdgibo, Renaix. 








by side ; the larger Instrument with 

4 stops, the smaller tuned an oetove 
higher. 4} oot (O— F). White 
naturals. 1. R rosea (No 4) 





4 

24 

1619 

Oblong 

.3 

6 xl 

Si 

1 keyboard : 4 oct (C— C) with boas 

A. Rdgibo. 









short octave. White naturals. I. R. 
rose (No. 3). 
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Gencr&l DeiicrlptloEi. 


1623 Oblong. 6 8 xl 8 


26 1626 Oblong. 4 3x1 7 


1 keyboard . 4i oat. (O— Ii) : ohro> 
malic. While naturals, inscribed 
lOAMMOa RUOKKBfl FXOIT AMTVKRPIAB. 
On lid. ousia sratiTva lavdet 
SOMINUIC. Painted aound-board 
with date In Ink ‘ Anno 1622.' 1. B 
rose. Bxhibtted at Tnveuliona Ex- 
hibition, Loudon, 18H6, and lllua- 
trated in Hipklna’a limleal Inttru- 
mstM, 1868. 

A double virginal. 2 keyboards, aide 
by aide : tne amaller octave Inatru- 
meni removable. 4 oct ((' — C) with 
baas abort octave. 'White naturals 
Inscribed ioannkb rvckkks me 
FECIT. 1. R. roses (No 2). Caaewlth 
natterued paper. Painted aound- 
Doard with date 1623 on lid Airin. 
▼IDE ET TAOK, HI VIS VTVERF. IN FACE. 

On front board ‘ ohkib sfutiTirs 
JjAVVKT dominum. 

1 keyboard Inscribed ioannks kuc- 
KBRS FEOIT ANTVEaFIAE, 1620 


27 1627 Bentaide. 6 0 x2 7i 


162(7) Bentaide. 7 7x3 1 


28 and 29 1628 Oblong. 5 0x1 


30 lb2» Bentaide. 7 4x3 0 


1(>29 Oblong. 4 3x1 7 


.71 1630 Bentaide 4 10^x2 10 


32 1G32 Bentaide. 8 2x3 8 


34 1634 Bentaide, 7 3x3 2 


3S 1636 Oblong. 6 9x1 


Pley Collection, 
BruAsels (dls- 
peised 1906) ! 

£. von der Htraeten 
C. Bnoeck, Ghent. 


RITORBRS FEUIT ANTVBRriAE I B 
roae (No. 4). Painted sound-board 
with date 1627. Lid jiainting — an 
Italian coast scene . motto MuaiOA 
noNUK UBi. Illustrated by Van der 
Btraeten (Mutigue aw Pap»-Iiai, 

Vol S) and Museum Catalogue (Plate 
7), 1922, 

2 keyboards : nearly 6 oct (F — E) ^ 

chromatic . black naturals 3 stojis. 

Inscribed iobannbh late) ruckkrh he 
FECIT AMTVERriAn, 162 . 1 It rose 
(No. 2) Buuud-board elaborately 
painted with flowers and foliage 
Over the keys a floral design with 
cartouche baring the isords ' n 
BUKKEKH (sic) ANTt'BRPiAK, and be- 
neath ‘ Betalt par Blanchet Kacteur 
du Koi a Pans, ’ l.id pamtings 
- past 01 al scenes, ast rllied to 
Boucher (1 703 -70) Outside of case 
painted with sprays of flowers • 
stand 18th cent. Obtained in 
America from a Pronih family in 
whose possession it had been from 
the time of Louis XIV Restoreil by 
Arnold Bolmetsch, 1908 
(The date ou the Jock rail lias been 
mutilated by aubse<iuent addi- 
tions: Uie present ovner iiloces it 
at 1600 : but the thud figure 
certainly 2, and the fourth prob- 
ably 7. Tbe 1 it. rose was not in 
Use before 1617.) 

1 keyboard 41 oct. ((! — F) >nth lowosl L Jouret, Brussels, 
<4) omitted aliile naturals. ( oni- C. Buoeok, Ghent, 
iioss originally 4 oct (C' — V) with 

DOSS short octave. A * niuto ’ stop 

* k genoulJldre.’ Dated ‘ Anno 1628 ’ 

In Ink I B. roae. Lid painting — a 
trophy of musical inatiuments Ex- 
hibited atBnissela Exhibition, 1880 

2 keyboards' ne<u-ly 6 oct. (G — F). Gerard de Prins, 

1. R rose (No. 4) Louvain. 

1 keyboard : 4 oct. and one tone (C — D) 
with bass abort octave Iiimribod 
lOANNEB RUCKERS FECIT ANTVF.neiAK, 

1629 Painted sound-boaid . caHO 
decorated with patterned paper. 

1 K. ruse. Ou lid . ohmjr bfijutus 
LAVPBT DOUlMUM. 

2 keyboards . 4} oct. (G — E) ; block F. Plgeory, Paris, 
naturals. Inscribed iuannfh roo- 
mers MB FECIT ANTVBanAF.. ( ase in 

gold and black laenuer. Lid painting 
— a woodland scene, ascribed to 
Lanoret. Btaud with six legs, decor- 
ated with carving in relief Illus- 
trated in L’Jlimtration, 1868, and 
L de Burbiu-e’s fyeherchft tur let 
/aeteurt de davemnt d'Antvrs, 1H62. 

2 keyboards : 6 octaves and one tone C. Bnoeck, Ghent 
(F — U) : white natuials. 4 stops 

* k genouilidre.’ I. B rose (No. 3). 

' Top piUnted , rose not described : the M. de Brcyne, 
date inclines us to attribute it to Tpres. 

Hans the Yoimger.’ A. J. IIlpklnB. 

2 keyboards . 4( oct (G — E) . white ^ 

naturals. Inscribed ioakneb ruo- 
KERB FBOlT AMTVERVIAE. 1. R. fOSe. 

On lid AOTA VWVH PROBANT, 1634 t 
on flap sou dbo oporia. Cose 
painted in marbled red and white 
with green and black border : large 
decorative binges. 

1 keyboard. Inscribed ioamneb ruo- Pim Collection, 
KERB FECIT ANXVBKPIAB, 1636. BnUSOlS. 
Original stand. 


Museum der Itoch- 
sclmle fflr Musik, 
Berlin (No. 2227). 


Miss B. Skinner. 
llolyoake,MaB8 
U.B.A. 


Musde du Conserva- 
toiie, Brussels 
(No. 2926). 


Musde du Conserva- 
toire, Brussels 
(No. 2511). 


1 Earl of Dysart, 
I Ham House, 
I Richmond. 
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General Descrlptlun. 


36 1687 Oblong. 


37 1637 Bentelde. | 


38 1638 Oblong. 


30 1638 Bentaide. 


40 1639 Bentaide. 


X 1 8 1 keyboard : 4 oct (C — (') with bans 

abort octave . white naturals On 
sound-board, date 1637 with I R 
rose. On lid, auni, vtue kt tace hi 
VIS vtvxRB IK PACE Case derorated 
«rlth patterned paper Illustrated in 
Snoeck’n CataluEue, 1804 

X 3 9i 1 keyboard : 41 oct (A — F) : whit* 

naturals Inscribed as No 13, with 
date 1637. Exhibited at the Inven- 
iions Exhibition. London. 1885 

X I 7 1 keyboard . 4 oct and <me tone (< ' — D) 

Original compass 4 oct (<’ — (') with 
bass short octave white naturals 
Inscribed ioamnkh nnoKEiia FErir 
AMTVBRPIAR. 1638 1. K rose. (No !2) 

On ild, MVStOA UAONUKUM BHT 

SOtAHEN niriiOB hABUROH 

X 2 6 2 original keyboards * the lower 4} oct 

(<’ — F) with bass short octav e the 
upper 4 oct. (C — C') with baas short 
octave. The upper has prolongations 
on the lowest Fjf and t.# keys at an 
angle to touch the fourths below. In 
order to preserve the semitonal 
anccesslon after the short octave of 
the lower keyboard, while securing 
the short octave of the u(>per Belo w 
the O of the upper keyboard Is a 
wooden block as desciibed by Von 
Blankenhurg (see HIpkins, Pmno- 
forle Primer, p 82). Two rows of 
Jacks and the 2 stops have been 
removed, so that the instrument is 
now two independent harpsichords, 
an elevenUi apart in pitch Fainted 
sound-board with date 16.S8 In- 
scribed lOAMKKH KIO'KKRS FECIT 
AKTVBBFIAB t'ase black and gold 
tialnUngH inside tiic lid old stand 
keyboaids Illustrated In Itipklns's 
Ptanoforie Primer, 1896 

X 2 7 1 keyboard ‘ no keys 4 stops I U. 

rose (No. 4). Case black and gold. 


Museum der ITooh- 
Bchule filr Musik, 
Berlin (No 2236) 


Mus()e du Conserva- 
toire, Brussels 
(No 293J). 


E ftpence. Florence 
The late Right 
Hon. Hlr Bern- 
hard Hamoelson 
and Ladv Saniuel- 
Bon (sold 1915). 


41 1642 Bentslde. 


7 4} X 2 8 2 keyboards . 4} oct (O— P) with baas 

short octave 4 stops. I R rose 
(No 4) Lid painting — ^mythological 
subjects after Rubens. Case decor- 
ated with gilding In aial>eBques 
Exhibited at InveuUous Exhibition, 

1886, and illustrated in Catalogue of 
Musicians Company’s Exhibition, 

1904 (Novello) 

7 11 X 3 0 2 keyboards • 6 oct (P- F) chromatic, L, Claplsson, Paris, 

having been completed and extended 
I R. rose (No. 3) Pointings outside 
by Brouwer or Teniers the younger, 
those within the lid attributed to 
Paul Bril or Jan Breughel 

7 1x27 1 keyboaid 41 oct. Hi — D) • blai'k 

naturals I R rose (No 4) black- 
wood cose with Inciusted ivory and, 
according to M, du Sommerard, 

Italian work 

6 11 X 2 7i 41 oct (C — E) ' white naturals (\ Snoeck, Ghent 
' superb palnUngs ' 

6 0 x2 7 1 key Wd . 4} oct. (C— F) ’ 6 keys A R4glbo, Renolx 

added in treble white naturals 
3 stops I B rose (No 2). Painting 
of OipheuB playing a bass viol 

, . 1 keyboard • 4i oct. (O — F) 4 kevs A R^glbo, Renalx 

added to treble. 1. R. rose (No 3) 
cut in hardwood. 

7 8 X 2 11 1 keyboard : 41 oct (F — B) chromatic ; 

3 stops. I. R rose (No 3) Case 
painted in marbled green. 

4 4x14} 1 keyboard 6 oct and a tone (F — G) C Snoeck, Ghent 

extended. 1 B. rose. 

0 11 X 2 0} A one-keyboard harpsichord with an C. Snoeck, Ghent, 
octave lastrumenC placed In the 
hollow of Uie bentslde . compass of 
both instruments 4 oct (C- C) with 
bass short octave IMnripal key- 
board with 2 stops white naturals 
I. R. roses (Nos 2 and 4). Inscribed 
lOANKBS BOCKBR8 FECIT AHTVBRriAK. 

On the end flap onoaiA deo on the 
side flap oMKts spikitvb lacdbt 
DOHiMim. Lid painting — a Turkish 
battle. See A. 6. Illustrated In the 
Museum Catalogue, 1922. 

7 3 x2 8 A two-keyboard barpsichord with an C. Snoeck, Ghent, 
octave instrument placed in the 
hollow of the bentslde as in No 31 
Principal keyboard 4} oct. (G — C) 
with boss snort octave . 4 stops 
Smaller Instrument 4 oot, (G— C) 
with baas short octave I U roses 
(Nos. 2 and 4L Case decorated with 
patterned paper. Lid painting — a 
modem copy of a painting, represent- 
ing Apollo and the Nine Muses, by 
Martin de Vos (Antwerp, 1632-1603) 


Vlctorln and Albert 
Museum, South 
Kensington (No 
1739) 

The Countess of 
]>udley. 


Must^o du Conserva- 
toire, Paris (No 
327). 


Musde de I’H&tel > 
de Cluny, I’ans i 
(No. 28'25). 


Mus^e der Steen, 
Antwerp (No. 

r 28 ) 

Museum der Hoch- 
schule fOr Musik, 
Beilin (No. 2222) 
Museum der Uoch- 
scbule fOr Musik 
(No. 2232). 


Mus4e du Conserva- 
toire, Brussels 
(No. 2936). 
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No. 

No. 

Snd Edition. 

Date. 

.. 

Shrnp*. 

Size. 

Oonoral Description. 

Former Owners. 

Present Owner. 

— 





In tbe Old Museum, Brussels. 
Framed stand with eight turned legs. 
Illustrated In the conservatoTre 
Museum Catalogue, Vol. V. p. ISO 

A similar Instrument in the Mus4e 
Plantln at Antwerp Inscribed Jo- 
hannes Josephus Coeneu— AO 173h 

[No. 49 (2nd edition) referred to A 7 ] 





C. Andreas Ruckers (the Elder) 

1579-c. 1652 

Free maker’s mark — a winged figure seated and 
holding a harp, with the initials A. H., as in Hose 
No. 6. In one instance a geometrical rose — 
No. 6. 



No 

‘Jud Edition 

Dale 

Shape 

Size. 

General Description 

Former Owners 

Present Owner. 




ft. in. ft. In. 




32 

x610 

Oblong. 

4 4 xl 6 

1 keyboard * 4 oct (C — T) with bass 
short octave . white naturals. In- 
scribed ANnaSAS HUCKKas MX rxciT 
AUTVKRPIAK. A R. rose (No 6) 
On lid, OUMIB BwarTHs lapurt 
nouiMUX. (ktse with patterned 

paper : sound-board painted with 
flowers and foliage, and date 1610 

A ‘ mute ' stop added in tbe 16tb 
cent. Exhibited at the Crystal 

Palace ExhiblUon, l^onduu, 1900, 
and illustrated in Oalpin’s Old 
Musical /njitrt4metit» (Methuen), 1911 

Canon P W Galpin, 
Witham, Essex. 

The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 

U.S A, 

S3 

1613 

Oblong. 

3 8ixl 4i 

1 keyboard . 4 oct. (0 — C) with bass 
short octave: white uatunds in- 
scribed as No 1, with date 1613. 
Sound-board formerly paluted 

1 keyboard. 4 oct. (0 — (J) with bass 
short octave. Inscribed os No 1, 
with date 1613 

Matthias van der 
Uheyn, 1740. 

Chev X van 

Elevyck, Louvain. 

Mus4e du Conserva- 
toire de Musiqnu, 
Brussels (No 

274) 

S4 

1613 

Oblong. 

3 8ixl Si 

M Havaux, Ko- 
beoi|-Ki>gtion 
f Buoeck, Olient 

Mus^e du C’onservn- 
loirs, Brussels 
(No 2928) 

6S 

1614 

Benteide 

7 6 x2 8 

2 keyboards : 4| oct. (A — P) ' white 
naturals. 4 stoiNi, the ‘ lute ’ an 
addition : pedal not original : cane 
veneered and compass extended 18th 
cent Inscribed as No 1 A R rose 
(No. 6) Lid painting attributed to 
Van der Menlou. Exhibited at In- 
ventions Exhibition, Ix>ndon, 1886 

Dr Blow of Bath 
Ueneial Hopkinsou 
J Kendrick Pyne 
Boddington Collec- 
tion, Manchester. 
How.ird Head, 
London. 

W. r) PrlesOey, 
Bath. 

Sb 

1616 

Beutside. 

4 0 x(2 S) 

1 keylKiard . 60 keys * 4 stops. Case 
painted outside with draped designs ‘ 
patterned (taper uitliin. Painted 
sound-board. On lid, roscoaniA 

RBS PARVAB dUtSCUKT DIHCORDIA 
HAXiMAR DiLABUMTtTB Reported 

by Chev. de Burbure In 1BG3 but now 
lost . was in dilapidated couditiun 
If size given dm. 22 c ) is ooirect, 
this was a harpsichord of tbe smallest 
size, made probably lor special port- 
ability . the width has been inserted 
from similar Instruments 

Church of St 
Jacques, Antwerp 


67 

1018 

Bentside. 

7 4 x2 10 

1 keyboard 41 oct. >C — F) extended ’ 
white naturals. J stops. Inscribed 
BOM DEO UMIIUA, 1618. A R rose 
(No 6). 

C. Suoeck. 

Museum dor Hoch- 
BC'hule fflr Muslk, 
Berlin (No. 2224) 

08 

1019 

Bentslde. 

8 lOi X 2 10 

2 keyboaj^ : 6 oct. (C — C), the lowest 
note 8v6 below vie C . sound- 
board gilt and diapered in Moorish 
style . outside, a pafnting of Orpheus 
Inscribed as No. 1, with date 1619. 
A. R, rose (No 6). 

A. Regibo, Renaix 


69 

1620 

Bentside. 

6 10 x2 6 

2 keyboards ; nearly 6 oct (G — F) with 
bass short octave ' 4 stops A R 
rose (No. 0). Case painted in grisaille . 
decorated sound- board with date 
1620. Lid painting — a town scene. 

C Bnoeck. 

Museum der Hoch- 
schule, Berlin 

(No 2230). 

60 

1620 

Oblong. 

8 7 Xl S 

1 keyboard . 4 oct (C— C) with bass 
short octave : white naturals. In- 
sciibedasNo. 1. On lid, sir transit 
ODORiA HUNDi Illustrated in 

Bteinert Oollection Catalogue, 1893 

Morris Bteinert, 

Newhaven, Comi., 
U S.A. 

H Worch. Wash- 
ington, U.S. A. 

Cl 

1620 

Oblong. 

6 8 xl 7i 

1 keyboard . 4 ocU (C — C) chromatic, 
the short octave extended : white 
naturals. Inscribed as No 1 On ild, 
UMNtS SFUUTUS LAXTVKT DOVIHUH 
Decorated sound-board with date 

1 630. Illustrated in Museum Cata- 
logue, Vol. in. 

1 keyboard 4 oct (C— C) with bass 
short octave : white naturals, lu- 
scribod as No. 1. On lid, «o transit 
ai>OBiA WNDi. Exhibited at Brus- 
seU ExhiblUon, 1880. 

V. and J Mahillon, 
Brussels. 

Mus4e du Conser- 
vatoire, Bruasels 
(No. 1697). 

62 

1620 

Oblong. 

4 1 xl 

A. Campo, Brussels 
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No. 

3nd Edition 

Date. 

Shape. 

Size. 




ft. in. ft. in. 

63 

1623 

Oblong. 

6 71x1 7i 

64 

1624 

Bentslde. 

7 9 x8 1 

65 

1624 

Beutslde 

8 0 x2 10 

66 

1626 

Oblong. 

4 0 x3 14 

15 

1628 

Bentslde. 

7 7iA8 64 


1628 

Bentslde 


67 

1632 

Oblong. 

5 8 vi 7j 

68 

16.*).') 

Oblong 

2 11 vl 6 

69 

1633 

Bentslde. 

7 0 x2 8 

70 

1<>34 



71 

1630 

Bentslde. 


72 

1630 

Bentslde, 

7 8 x8 1 

73 

1639 

Bentslde. 

6 4 X3 9 

74 

1640 

Bentslde. 

6 0 x2 8 

- 

1644 

Oblong. 

7 4 Xl 8 

76 

1644 

Oblong. 

6 8 >1 8 

70 

1646 

Bentslde 

7 5 '■3 0 


1648 

Beutslde. 

6 0 >2 6 

77 

1661 

BeoUide. 

6 8 X8 0 


Oeaenl Deacriptloa. 


Fonncr Ow&«n. 


rreaent Owner. 


1 keyboanl: 4 oot (C— C): white 
nntunda. Ineoribed aa No. 1, with 
date lass 

3 keyboarda : 5 oot. (F— F) : white 
natnrale : 8 itopa : pedal not 

oriffioal. ('aae veneered and compasi 
extended 18Lh cent. A.A.roRe(No.6) i 

5 oct (F— P) 8 Btopa. Inscribed 

UUatOA iJkKTlTIAS CUUBB, MEDIOINA 
nOLOKOH. 

1 keyboard : .8| oct and 3 notes : 
compass extended I8th cent. In* 
scribed as No 1 On hd. sic tkanbit 
oiA>RiA HUHDi. stand a row of five 
balustera. 

Width increased for extended compass : 
sotmd-board painted with flowers 
and foliafte. A R rose (No C). 

('onverted into a pianoforte <»f 6 oct 
(F — P) by Keitter. A R rose (No 
6). Outside of case decorated with 
figures and musical instruments on a 
gold gronnd and surrounded by 
animals and birds. Lid painting— a 
landscape with figures All 18th- 
cent. work. A J.oui8 Quin/e gilt 
stand 

1 keyboard to right hand of front 4i 
oct. ((' — F) : white naturals A H 
rose (No 6). On ltd. music a mao- 

MOKUK BUIUMBN DVIS'IS 1.AUOHUU. 

1 keyboard to left hand of front ‘ 4i 
oot (C — F) white natiu-als A R 
rose (No. 6) Hardwood Jacks of 
double thickness painting inside lid 

1 kojyboard • 4 oot. and a tone (t — D) 
with lowest Cjf omitted Originally 
with unison and octave strings 
altered at later date to two unison 
strings (see Nos 89, 40). White 
uaturalB. Inscribed anorkab 

BUOKBRS IK ANTVKRPKN, ANNO lfiU3, 

Stand in rococo stj le Illustrated In 
P de Wife Verten (1893) and Ileyer 
Huseum Catalogue (1910). 

Inscribed akorras ruokf.rs aktvrh- 
mis. Reported by K. van der 
fltraeten. 

2 k^boards ‘ 0 oct (P— F) ' black 

naturals * extended compass stops, 
and stand legs like Taskm’s work ' 
beautllully iialnted Inscribed as 

No. 1 with ifate l«3fl Heiiorted by 

K. van dor Straeten 

2 kevboards • 6 oct, (P — F) : black 
naturals* 6 stops, 4 4 genoullldie 
Over the keys, ami>kb RtiKiiBRa, 
akkrb IbSfi Near the wrest-pms, 

* Fait par Paschal Taskiu 4 Paris, 
1782 ’ Extended compass but with 
original painted sound-board A R 
rose (No. 6) Case decorated w'ith 
lacquer In Chinese style Rxlillilted 
at the Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1880 

2 keyboaids . 4) oct. (G —D) : w Kite 
naturals 3 stops ('osn dark gieen 
powdered with gold Painted sound- 
board. A R rose (No (i) 

1 keyboard 4 oct and a tone (C — D) 
white naturals 3 stops Inscribed 
ANDREAS RUOKBRB, 1640 A R rose 
(No. 6). On lid, HX781CA laetixiax 
rotnw, MBoioiNA noLuRUM. On 
flap. CONCORDIA UC8I8 AMICA. CasO 
with patterned paper 

A double vii^nal : 2 keyboards, side 
by side, the octave instrument a 
modem replacement. 4 oct with 
added low C# A R rose (No 6) 
Painted sound-board with date 1644. 
Cam with patterned paper . on Ud, 
oMNrs erauTUB laddet dominum 

1 keyboard : 4 oct (C — C). Inscribed 
ANDREAS RCCKBRS, ANNO 1644 

2 keyboards * extended to 6 oct. 
Black naturals: Inscribed as No 1 
with date 1648. A. R rose (No 6). 

1 keyboard : 4 oct. and one tone 

(O—D) chromatic, having been 
completed. 3 stops. Inscribed as 
No, 1. A, B. rose (No. 8) Painted 
sound-board with date 1648. ''*** 

dark green with arabesques, 
front board, sou dbo oloria 

lid, ACTA VIRDH FROBANT 
BIO TRANSIT OtOBIA MUNni. 
numerals 69 are writteo inside the 
case in ink twice, and are supposed 
to give the age of the maker . If so, 
they are correct. 

2 keyboards (not original): nearly 
0 oct (Q — F) lowest Off omitted 
White naturals. Inacribrn as No 1 
with date 1661 (also on sound-board). 
A. B. rose (No 6). Black case 
Ud, BIO TRANBIT QLORIA HUNDI 


On 


The 


V and J MahiUon, 
Brussels. 

John HuUoh, Lon- 
don. 


E. van der Straeten. 


W H Bums and 
Captain Hall. 


James 

i,ondon 

1857). 




A B4glbo. 


A. Bdglbo. 


Paul do Wit, Leip- 
zig 


In Flanders. 


At Dijon. 


Queen Marie CIo- 
tilde of France, 
wife of Em- 
manuel IV., King 
of Sardinia. 


f Cramp 

J. Morley, London. 


Rev Thomas Twi- 
ning, Colchester, 
1801) 

Miss Twining, 
Twickenham. 


Prince de Caraman 
Chimay 


V. Mahillon, Brus- 
snls 

Paul Endel, Paris. 


Christopher Bmltli. 
Lady Blvers. 

Mr. Wickham 


Canon Hawtiey 
Dr. Chard 

Messrs Broadwood. 


Mrs. J, Cyrlax, 
London. 


Must^e Archdolo- 
glque, Bruges. 


Heyer Museum, 
formerly Cologne 
now* at Leipzig 
(No 71). 


M. Qlrard f Pans. 


MuseoGivlco, 


I), P Hcheurieer, 
The Hague 


Miss 1) Hkinner 
Jlolyoake, Mass , 
USA. 


Heyer Museum, 
formerly I'ologne 
now at Leipzig 
(No. 1093) 


Otto van Koppen- 
hagen. New York 


Victoria and Alltert 
Mnseum, Routb 
Kensington (No 
1079). 
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No 

3nd Bdition 

Date. 

Shape. 

Size. 

General Description 

Former Owners. 

Present Owner. 

i 


Un- 


ft. In. ft. in. 

flap. Ktruos DONT7M DEI, Slid for> 
merly on fiont board, acta vianii 
y&OBANT. Painted BOund*board with 
flowers and a concert of monkeys. 
No stand. Said to have been 

BUuidel'a ‘ large harpsichord,' given 
by him to his pupil Christopher 
Smith : but see A. 12 Illustrated 
In the Museum Catalogues (1874 and 
1908) and also on Jl‘LA TE 



31 

78 

Oblong. 

2 7 xl 3i 

1 keyboard In the middle of the front 

A. B4gibo. 




dated. 



4 oot. (C— 0). White naturals 

A. B. rose (No 6), 



32 

79 


neutNide. 

7 6 x2 7 

3 keyboards . lower, 4i oct. (Q — C) 
with bass short octave * upper, 

4 oct. (C — C) with bass short octave 

3 stops : no name or rose, and Jack 
rail missing : no keys and in dilapi- 
dated oonditlon. Style of Andreas 


Mus^e du Bteetk, 
Antwerp (No 

P. 3). 








Buckers. On lid, omnib spibitus 
LAUUCT noMiMUM and conooroia 








RKS PARVAX OBESCUMT, &IBOORPIA 








UAXTUAE nuuABVKTUR Fine arcaded 
stand. 



33 

80 


Beutside 

7 3 x2 11 

3 keyboards : 6 oct. (P — ^P) : black 


Baron de Goer, 






naturals Inscribed as No 1 Date 


Chateau de Velu, 






of extension and renovation (1788) 
marked on a jack . line paintings 
atirtbufed to Watteau carved and 
gilt stand Exhibited at Brussels 

Kxbibltion. 1880. 


Pas de Calais, 
France. 

34 

hi 


Oblong. 

3 8 Xl 5 

1 kevboard 4t oct (C — ^F) chromatic, 


Mus4e du (^onserva- 






having been extended : white 
natnrals. Inscribed as No 1 A. R 


tolre, Brussels, 
(No. 1693). 






rose (No. 6) Case with patterned 







paper. On lid, sio transit oloria 








UUMDI 



35 

8-2 


Bentaide 

0 6 x3 8 

3 keyboards . nearly 5 oct. (G — P) with 

C. Bnosek. 







liass short 0( tave white naturals 








Name and rose misHlng attributed 
to Andreas Ruckeie by the work. 



36 

83 


Oblong 

3 8 vi 4 

1 keyboard. 4 oot (C — D with bass 

C. Snoeck. 







short octave A K rose (No 6). 



37 

84 


Bentside 

6 1 x2 10 

1 keyboard 4 oct. (O— <•) without 

G. de Frius, 







lowest Cjf white naturals A R 
rose (No. 6). On lid — a hunting 

Louvain. 







scene 



38 

80 


Four- 

3 8x1 Oi 

1 keyboard, projecting 4 in ; 4 oct 
and one tone (C — 1>) with bass short 

W li. Hammond 





cornered. 


Jones, Willey, 







octave While nalimals Inscribed 
as No 1. A B. rose. Inside painted 
with curved design in black ou white 

Gudalmiug 







ground with red line Georgian 



39 

86 


Bentside. 

G 0 X2 6 

mahogany case 

1 keyboard 4 oct. and one tone 


Mus^e du Bteen, 






(C — D) with bass short octave 
probably white naturals, but only 
one black sharp key left A K. rose 
(No. 6). On lid — a stag hunt with 
floral designs 3 stops . originally 
unison and octave . later two 
unisons : now umson and octave 
Case green. 


Antwerp (No 

P. 36). 

40 

87 


Bentside. 

6 0 X2 6 

1 keyboard . 4 oct. (C — O chromatic : 
white naturals. A. B rose (No. 6) 

Mus^e du Steen 

Museum Vleesch- 






Antwerp (No. 
P 27), 

huts, Antwerp. 






Case painted In marbled green On 
lid, BiO TRANSIT OnORlA UVNDl. 
3 stops altered and rearranged as In 
No. 39. Also an inserted ‘ mute ' 




41 

88 


Bentside. 

6 4 x2 9 

3 keyboards 4J oct. (G — I)) chro- 

J, Kendrick Pyne. 







matic white naturals. i stops 

Boddiugtou Colloc- 







Inscribed as No. 1 Case covered 

Uon, Manchester. 







with dark-green pai>er spotted with 

Howard Head, 







gold parts of interior and front 
board dded A B. rose in painted 
sound-hoard Illustrated hi Bud- 

London. 







dlnglon I'ollcctlon Catalogue, 1HH8. 



43 



Bentside. 

7 8 x8 It 

3 keyboards 51 oct (C— F), extended 


Albert Bteinert, 






compass with bass short octave, but 
now timed frrim bass K chiomatic- 
ally . black natnrals A. H rose 
(No. 6). 2 stops Outside of case 

green with panels In old gold Inside 
of lid rod lacquer painted sound- 


Providence, L B.A. 






board Bland <18th cent ) with 

seven logs 



43 



Beulslde. 

a G x3 0 

2 keyboards, nearly 4 oct. (G — F) 


Alexander Bteinert, 






white naturals Inscribed as No i 


Boston, U H A. 






with date (illegible). A K. rose 
(No 9), Outside of case decorated 
with paiutiugs and large ornamental 
hinges inside with lacquer. Fainted 








soimd-board. 



44 

30 


Oblong. 

6 71x1 7* 

1 keyboard 4 oct (C! — C) with bass 

A. Jacobs-Wens, 

Museum Vleescb- 






short octave : white naturals A. B. 

Antwerp. 

huls, Antwerp. 






rose (No. 6). Case with patterned 

Mus^e du Bteeu, 






paper: outside painted in panels 
On Ud — a view of Antwerp In oils. 

Antwerp (No. 
P. 2). 


1 





Original stand with arcaded pillars 
This Instrument is certainly the work 
of Andreas Ruckers, but a badly 
fitting Ja<±-rail from some other 



1 





Instrument, inscribed ' loannes 



L 





Buckers fsoit Antwerplae,' has bean 
introduced. The present lid is 3 ins. 
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No. 

No. 

2ud Edition. 

Date. 

Shape. 

Size. 

Oeneral Description. 

Former Ownera. 

Present Owner. 






too short for the case. Originally in 
the Steen Museum, it corresponds 
closely in size and compass to the 
Tirglnal A. 11 now misslxig : but It Is 
undated and bears the A. R rose 

In 1619 Andreas Ruckers made 
a large harpsichord for the Ouild 
of 8t. Luke, and in 1638 a costiy 
instrument for the Archduchess 
Isabella of Austria and the Nether- 
lands. E van der Btraeten re- 
ported an instrument dated 1613 
by this maker as in the Steen 
Museum, but it is now missing . 
and Herr Kinaky considers that 
the small octave virginal, dated 
1617, in the Mus^e dn Conserva- 
toire de Huaique, Paris (No 316), 
and labelled Italian, should be 
attributed to this maker. Blonde) 
atuedoUque du piano) men- 
tions a Ruckers clavecin painted 
by Oravelot. In the Brownsea 
CollecUon (Doraet) there la an 
Andreas (undated), now a piano. 





D. Andreas Ruokebs (the Younger), 1607-c. 1670 

Frt'e maker’s mark — a winged figure seated and holding a harp, with the 
initials A. E., as in Eose No. 7 


No. 

No 

2ad Edition. 

Date. 

Shape. 


Size. 


Genera] Deecription 

Former Owners. 

Present Owner. 

1 

89 

1605 

Bentside 

ft. In. ft. 

in. 

Case painted in blue camaieu In rococo 
style : attributed to the younger 
Andreas from its late date. 

M. Lavignde (from 
the ChAteau de 
Perceau, prSs 

Cosne) 


2 

90 

1656 

Bentslde. 

0 

41x2 

a* 

1 original keyboard ; 4 oct (C — C) 
white naturals. Painting inside lid. 
A R. rose (No. 7). 

M. R6glbo, Renalx. 


3 

4 

91 

1659 

1667 

Bentside. 

Bentslde j 

6 

10 X 2 

4 

1 original keyboard 1 oct. (C — C) : 

white naturals. A. B. rose (No. 7). 

* Un beau clavecin ’ Reported by 

F. J F4tb. I860 

M. BAgibo. 


0 

92 

Un- 

dated 

Oblong. 

4 

9 xl 

6* 

1 oiifrinal keyboard to the left : 4 oct. 
and a tone (D — B) : white naturals. 
A. R. rose No. 7. 

M. Regtbo. 




E. Christopher (Christophel, Christofel) Ruckers, c. 1620 


Free maker’s mark — a winged figure standing and holding a harp, with the 
initials C. E.. as in Eose No. 8 


No 

No. 

2nd KdiUon. 

Date. 

Shape. 

Size. 

General Description. 

Former Owners. 

Present Owner. 

1 

2 

93 

94 

Un- 

dated. 

Oblong. 

ft. in. ft. In. 
8 7 xl 5i 

1 original keyboard to the right . 4i 
oct. (C — H) with base short octave 
and upper omitted. White 

naturals. C. R. rose. Fainted case 
with patterned paper inside. Fainted 
sound-board. On lid, aota vuum 
raoBAVT. named stand with 

turned legs. lUustrated in Museum 
‘ Handbook of Keyboard Instru- 
ments,' 1908. 

An instrument by Christophel Ruckers 
sUted by X. van der Btraeten to be 
In the Museum at Namur. 

A H^glbo, Renalx. 
A. Pley, Brussels. 

1 

Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New 
York (No. 2344). 

1 Museum. Namur. 

1 
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RUDDIGORE; oe, THE WITCH’S 
CURSE (originally spelt Ruddygobi:), comic 
opera in 2 acts ; words by W. S. Gilbert, music 
by Sullivan. Produced Savoy Theatre, Jan. 
22, 1887. 

RUDERSDORFF, Hbrminb (6. Ivanowsky, 
Ukraine, Dec. 12, 1822 ; d, Boston, Feb. 26, 
1882). Her father, Joseph Rudersdorff, a dis- 
tinguished violinist (afterwards of Hamburg), 
was then engaged at Ivanowsky. She learned 
singing at Paris from Bordogni, and at Milan 
from de Micherout, also master of Clara 
Novello, Catherine Hayes, etc. She first ap- 
peared in Germany in concerts, and sang the 
principal soprano music at the production of 
Mendelssohn’s * Lobgesang * at Leipzig, June 
25, 1840. The next year she appeared on the 
stage at Carlsruhe with great success, and then 
at Frankfort — where in 1844 she married Dr. 
Kuchenmeister, a professor of mathematics — 
and at Breslau, Berlin, etc. Her repertory was 
large, and included both dramatic and colora- 
tura parts. On May 23, 1854, she first ap- 
peared in England in German opera at Drury 
Lane, as Donna Anna, and was fairly well 
received in that and her subsequent parts of 
Constance in Mozart’s ‘ Entfiihrung,* Agatha, 
Fidolio and Margaret of Valois, and in English 
as Elvira in * Masaniello.’ She took up her 
residence in England for several years, only 
occasionally visiting Germany for concerts and 
festivals. She sang at the Royal Italian Opera 
in 1855, also from 1861-65, as Donnas Anna 
and Elvira, Jemmy, Bertha, Natalia (‘ L’Etoile 
du nord ’), etc. ; and in English at St. James’s 
Theatre for a few nights in Loder’s opera, 

* Raymond and Agnes.* But it was as a 
concert-singer that she was best appreciated, 
her very powerful voice (not always pleasing), 
combined with admirable powers of declama- 
tion, certainty of execution and thorough 
musicianship, having enabled her to take high 
rank as a singer of oratorio. She was engaged 
at the Boston Festivals of 1871 and 1872, and 
finally settled in that city, becoming a teacher 
of singing there. For the Birmingham Festi- 
val of 1873 she wrote the libretto of Randegger’s 
cantata ‘ Fridolin,* founded on Schiller’s 

* Gang nach dem Eisenhammor.* She had pre- 
viously introduced, in 1869, at the Gewandhaus 
concerts, Leipzig, the same composer’s scona 

* Medea,’ which she sang also at the Crystal 

Palace and in 1872 at Boston. A. o. 

RUDHALL, a family of bell-founders who 
carried on business in Bell Lane, Glou- 
cester, from 1648 until late in the 18th cen- 
tury. Its successive members were Abraham, 
sen., Abraham, jun., Abel, Thomas and John. 
From catalogues published by them it appears 
that from 1648 to Lady Day, 1751, they had 
oast 2972 bells * for sixteen cities * and other 
places ‘ in forty-four several counties,* and at 
Lady Day 1774 the number had increased to 


3594. During the foundry’s existence 4521 
bells were cast. Up to 1774 the business 
prospered, but after this date it declined, and 
the foundry was closed in 1830. The principal 
metropolitan peals cast by them were those 
of St. Bride, St. Dunstan-in-the-East, and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. The Rudhalls cast no 
large bolls ; their largest is of 50 cwts. at Wells 
Cathedral, and their second largest at Bath 
Abbey, 38 cwts. With two exceptions, the 
tenors of all their peals are under 30 cwts. 
The most eminent member of the family was 
Abraham, jun. (5. 1657 ; d. Jan. 25, 1736). 
He was ‘ famed for his groat skill, beloved and 
esteemed for his singular good nature and 
integrity,* and brought the art of bell-casting 
to groat perfection. lie was buried in Glou- 
cester Cathedral. His daughter, Alicia, married 
William Hinb, the cathedral organist. The 
last of the Rudhalls, the 3rd Abraham, a 
mercer, left the foundry to his daughter. She, 
in 1829, transferred her interest to Thomas 
Meaes, bell-founder of Whitechapel, into whose 
business it was merged. 

w. H. II. and w. w. s. 

RUDOLPH JOHANN JOSEPH RAINER, 
Archduke of Austria (/>. Florence, Jan. 8, 
1788; d. Baden, Vienna, July 24, 1831), was the 
youngest child of I.<eopold of Tuscany and 
Maria Louisa of Spain. Music was hereditary 
in his family. His great-grandfather, Carl VI., 
so accompanied an opera by Fux that the com- 
poser exclaimed : ‘ Bravo ! your Majesty might 
serve anywhere as chief Kapellmeister ! ’ ‘ Not 
so fast, my dear chief Kapellmeister,’ replied 
the Emperor ; * we are better off as we are ! ’ 
His grandmother, the great Maria Theresa, was 
a fine singer ; her children, from very early age, 
sang and performed cantatas and little dramas, 
to words by Metastasio, on birthdays and fetes. 
His uncle. Max Franz, was Elector of Cologneb 
viola-player, and organiser of the splendid or- 
chestra at Bonn, to which the Rombergs, Kieses, 
Roichas and Beethovens belonged. It was his 
father, Leopold, who, after the first perform- 
ance of Cimarosa’s ‘ Matrimonio segreto,’ gave 
all those who took part in the production a 
supper, and then ordered the performance to be 
repeated ; and it was his aunt, Marie Antoinette, 
who supported Gluck against Piccinni at Paris. 

Like the other children of the imperial family, 
Rudolph was instructed in music by Anton 
Toyber, and tradition says that as early as 
12 or 14 he gave ample proof of more than 
ordinary musical talent and taste ; as soon as 
he had liberty of choice he exchanged Teyber 
for Beethoven. The precise date and circum- 
stances attending this change have eluded in- 
vestigation ; but it seems probable that the 
connexion between Rudolph, a youth of 16, 
and Beethoven, a man of 34, began in the 
winter of 1803-04. 

Hies relates that Beethoven’s breaches of 
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court etiquette were a constant source of trouble 
to his pupil’s chamberlains, who strove in vain 
to enforce its rules on him. He at last lost 
all patience, pushed his way into the young 
Archduke’s presence, and, excessively angry, 
assured him that he had all due respect for his 
person, but that the punctilious observance of 
all the rules in which he was daily tutored 
was not his business. Rudolph laughed good- 
humouredly and gave orders that for the future 
he should be allowed to go his own way. 

Beethoven’s triple concerto, op. 66 (1804), 
though dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, was 
written, says Schindler, for the Archduke, 
Seidler and Kraft. The work does not require 
great execution in the piano part, but a youth 
of 16 able to play it must be a very respectable 
performer. 

The weakness of the Archduke’s constitution 
is said to have been the cause of his entering 
the Church. The coadjutorship of Olmiitz 
secured to him the succession ; and the income 
of the position was probably not a bad one ; 
for, though his allowance as Archduke in a 
family so very numerous was of necessity com- 
paratively small, yet in the spring of 1809, just 
after completing his 21st year, he subscribed 
1600 florins to Beethoven’s annuity. In 1818 
Beethoven determined to compose a Solemn 
Mass for the installation service of his pupil, a 
year or two later. On Sept. 28, 1819, the Car- 
dinal’s insignia arrived from the Pope, and the 
installation was at length fixed for Mar. 9,^ 1820. 
But the Mass had assumed such gigantic pro- 
portions that the ceremony had passed nearly 
two years before it was completed.® Instead of 
it, the music performed was a Mass in Bb, by 
Hummel ; a To Deum in C, by Preindl ; ‘ Ecce 
Sacerdos magnus,’ by a ‘ Herr P. v. R.* ; and 
Haydn’s Offertorium in D minor. 

Apart from the annuity, Rudolph’s purse was 
probably often opened to his master ; but the 
strongest proofs of his respect and affection are 
to be found in his careful preservation of Beet- 
hoven's most insignificant letters ; in the zeal 
with which he collected for his library every- 
thing published by him ; in his purchase of 
the caligraphic copy of his works made by 
Haslinger ® ; and in his patience with him, often 
in trying circumstances. For Beethoven, not- 
withstanding all his obligations to his patron, 
chafed under the interference with his perfect 
liberty, which duty to the Archduke-Cardinal 
occasionally imposed. There are passages in 
his letters to Ries and others (suppressed in 
publication), as well as in the conversation- 
books, which show how galling even this light 
yoke was to Beethoven ; and one feels in 

» This date is from the rraort of the event In the Wiemr mtutea* 
lUehe JSMiuna ot Mar. ?{i, 1820. 

I Beethoven announces Its completion In a letter to the Archduke, 
Feb. 27, 1822. 

8 These, a splendid series ot red folio volontes beauUfuily copied, 
are conspicuous In the Library of the Oesellschaft der Miudkireunde 
aiVieDna. 


perusing those addressed to the Archduke how 
frivolous are some of the excuses for not attend- 
ing him at the proper hour, and how hollow 
and insincere are the occasional compliments, 
as Rudolph must have felt. That Beethoven 
was pleased to find the Forty Variations dedi- 
cated to him by ‘ his pupil, R. E. H.’ (Rudolph 
Erz-Herzog), was probably the fact ; but it is 
doubtful whether his satisfaction warranted the 
superlatives in which his letter of thanks is 
couched. Other letters again breathe through- 
out nothing but a true and warm affection for 
his pupil. Kochel sensibly remarks that the 
trouble lay in Beethoven’s 

'aversion to the enforced performance of reRular 
duties, especially to giving lessons and teaching the 
theory of music, in whicli it is well known his strength 
did not lie, and for which he had to prepare himself.* 

When the untamed nature of Beethoven, and 
his deafness, are considered, together with his 
lack of worldly wisdom and his absolute need of 
a Maecenas, one feels deeply how fortunate ho 
was to have attracted and retained the sym- 
pathy and affection of a man of such sweet and 
tender qualities as Archduke Rudolph. 

We can hardly expect an Archduke-Cardinal 
to be a voluminous composer, but the Forty 
Variations already mentioned, and a sonata for 
PF. and clarinet, composed for Count Ferdinand 
Troyer, both pubUshed by Haslinger, are good 
specimens of his musical talents and acquire- 
ments. There is also a set of Variations on a 
theme of Rossini, corrected by Beethoven in 
MS. Ho was for many years the ‘ protector ’ 
of the great Gesellschaft der Musikfrounde at 
Vienna, and bequeathed to it his ver^ valuable 
musical library. An oil portrait in the posses- 
sion of liis son show's a rather intellectual face, 
of the Haps burg type, but its peculiarities so 
softened as to be more than ordinarily pleasing, 
and even handsome.* 

The Archduke’s published works are the two 
alluded to above : Theme by L. van Beethoven, 
with Forty Variations — ^for PF. solo (Has- 
linger) ; Sonata for PF. and clarinet, op. 2, in 
A (Haslinger). a. w. t. 

RUDORFF, Ebnest (6. Berlin, Jan. 18, 
1840 ; d. there, Dec. 31, 1916), composer, 
pianist and teacher. His family w'as of Hano- 
verian extraction. At the age of 6 he received 
his first musical instruction from a god-daughter 
of C. M. von Weber, an excellent pianist and 
of a thoroughly poetical nature. From his 12tb 
to his 17th year he was a pupil of Bargiel in 
PF. playing and composition. A song and a 
PF. piece composed at this period he afterwards 
thought worthy of publication (op. 2, No. 1 ; 
op. 10, No. 4). For a short time in 1868 
he bad th^ advantage of PF. lessons from 
Mme. Schumann, and from his 12th to his 
14th year learned the violin under Louis Ries. 
In 1867 he entered the Friedrichs Gymnasium, 
8 For a mot* d«taJl«d sotloo Me ttie JfitrivU World, Apr. ft, 188L 
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whence in 1859 he passed to the Berlin uni* 
versity. During the whole of this time his 
thoughts were bent on the musical profession. 
When Joachim visited Berlin in 1862 Rudorft 
had played before him» and had made such a 
favourable impression that Joachim advised his 
being allowed to follow the profession of music. 
His father at length consented that he should 
go at Michaelmas, 1859, and attend the Con- 
servatorium and the university at Leipzig. 
After two terms of theology and history he 
devoted himself exclusively to music, and on 
leaving the Conservatorium in 1861, continued 
his musical studies for a year under Hauptmann 
and Reinecke. Rudorff went to Stockhausen 
early in 1864, conducted those of the Choral 
Society’s concerts in which Stockhausen him- 
self sang, and finally made concert tours with 
him. In 1865 he became professor at the 
Cologne Conservatorium, and there in 1867 he 
founded the Bach Society, whose performance 
at their first concert in 1869 gave such satis- 
faction to Rudorff that he at first refused an 
api>ointraent as professor in the new Hochschulo 
at Berlin under Joachim’s direction. He after- 
wards changed his mind, and from Oct. 1869 to 
1910, when he retired, was first professor of 
PF, -playing and director of the piano classes in 
that institution, besides conducting part of the 
orchestral practices, and in Joachim’s absence 
directing the public performances. In the 
summer of 1880, on Max Bruch’s appointment 
as director of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, Rudorff succeeded him as conductor of 
the Stern Singing- Society in Berlin, but without 
resigning his post at the Hochschule. He re- 
tained the directitm of this Society till 1890. 

Ho had talent for piano-playing, though an 
unfortunat-e nervousness prevented him from 
exercising it much in public. His tone was 
beautiful, his conception poetical, and he pos- 
sessed considerable power of execution, never 
degenerating into mere display. He was an 
excellent teacher ; but his greatest gifts were 
shown in composition. His musical style was 
founded throughout upon the romantic school 
of Chopin, Mendelssohn and Schumann, and 
espca-ially of Weber. His partsongs interest 
by their elegance and thoughtfulness, but few, if 
any, leave a pleasant impression on the mind. 
This is true also of his solo songs. He had an 
almost feminine horror of anything rough or 
common, and often carried this to such a pitch 
as seriously to interfere with simplicity and 
naturalness. He deeply imbibed the romantic 
charm of Weber’s music, but the bold easy 
mirth which at times does not shrink from 
trivialities was unfortunately utterly strange 
to him. His early songs opp. 1 and 2 follow, it 
is true, closely in Schumann’s steps, but they 
are among the most beautiful that have been 
written in his style. 

Rudorff ’s wor^ are for the most part of great 


technical difficulty, and many of them are over- 
elaborated, a. fact which has kept his works 
from being as well known as they deserve. The 
following 18 a list of his principal works : 




Variatloiu for two PP. 

Six MtlllKH 

Six BonKa from Klchendorff. 

HI* dueta for PP 

Sextet for atrlnga (played at 
the Popular Concerta in 
Apr. 11)00 and Jan. 19o:<). 

Four partaunga for mixed 
voieea 

Itoniance for violonoello and 
orchestra 

OTerturo to * Tier blonde Kk- 
bert ■ for orcheatra. 

Six iMirtaouga for female 
voices 

Eight Fantaaieatficho for PP. 

Pour parteongs fur mixed 
volcea 

Oveiture to ‘Otto der Bchfltz' 
for oi chestra 

Pour paitaongs for mixed 

voices 

Pantaaie for PP. 

Ballade for full orcheatra. 

* Der Aufzug der Romanze/ 


from Tieck, for aoli, 
cborua and orchestra 

. Serenade for orcheatra. 

. Six three -part aonga for 
female voices 

. Varlatloua on an original 
theme fur orchestra. 

. Four six-part songs. 

. ' Gesang an die Sterne,* by 
llttckert, for six - part 
choriui and orchestra. 

. Six four-part songs. 

. Two etudes for I'P. 

. Pour pariHOugB for mixed 
choir 

. S^nphony in B flat 

, Kinderualzer foi I’F. duet. 

. Hyniphonv In (1 minor (1891). 

Romantic oveiture for orth. 

. Pieces for PF duet. 

Variations. 

Syiiiphutiii. variations for 
orchestra. 

Scherzo caprlccioso foi 
orchestra 


He also arranged Schubert’s 4-hand fantasia 
in F minor (op. 103) for orchestra. 

r. s., with addns. 


Bi 9L. — Brfe/tcerhsel (see B&ahvb and Joacbui). 

RUE, PiKRRK DE LA, also known as Piorchon, 
Perisson, Pierson, Pierzon, Pierozon and 
i Petrus Platensis (6. Pujardy, mid. 15th cent. ; 

d. Courtrai, Nov. 20, 1518), fellow-pupil of 
I Joaquin des Pr^s in the school of Okoghom. 
j State records prove that he was in the service of 
I the court of Burgundy in the years 1477, 1492, 
I 1496, 1499, 1500 and 1502. In 1501 he was a 
! prebond of Courtrai, and later held a similar 
benefice at Namur, which he resigned in 1510, 
Ho was in the service of Charles V. until 1512, 
when he entered that of Margaret of Austria, 
j * gouvernanto ’ of the Netherlands. 

I Writers on music have accorded him a 
; position as a contrapuntal composer scarcely 
j second to that of Josquin, and the magnificent 
j copies of his masses made by order of the 
• Princess Margaret of Austria, and now in the 
I libraries of Vienna and Brussels, testify to the 
I value set upon his works by those he served. 

' Indeed, considering his great reputation, it is 
1 somewhat surprising that so httlo is known 
of the events of his life, and that so little 
of his music has been printed. Of the thirty-six 
masses now existing Pctrucci printed five in the 
composer’s lifetime (‘ Misse Petri de la Rue ’ ; 
Venotiis, 1503), and a few more in later 
collections. Twenty-three remam in MS. Of 
motets, only twenty-five (though thirty -eight 
have been identified), and of secular pieces no 
more than ten, are to be found in the publica- 
tions of the 16th century — a small result 
compared with the long catalogue of Josquin’s 
printed works. Burney, Forkol and Kiese- 
wetter give short examples from Pierre do la 
Rue’s compositions. (See Q.-L. for list of works 
in MS.) J. B. s. B., with addns. 

Bibl. — E. Dkoz and G. THiBATn.T: Bibliographie dei, recueiU di 
ehamoru du X Fe 

Bebbikts. — H. Expaax : ‘ Les Hattrss musiclens d«l» Beoaissanc 
fnaealae’: MIsm, *Av« Maria’ (vol. 8): ‘Extraiis des mattiv 
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inuBlciena de a Reoatwanco francaisa’- * Ma M^re b^laa t inariez« 
xnoy*. ‘O HaluUris Ilostia’ (Parte. Btoart). Cn. Bokdbb: (1) Trote 
chaiuoivi da 15e sitele it 3 volx'; *11 me fait mal de voub toIt 
langrulr' (Parte. Rouart et Lerolle). (2) ‘Antbolorie des maltres 
reliffieax primltlfa ’ (Paris, Bureau d’4dltioa de la Bcliola Can* 
*Airrua ) : ‘ (J Balutarta Uostla.* 

RCBEZAHL, opera in 2 acts; words by 
J. G. Rhode ; music by Weber, q.v. o. 

RUCKAUF, Anton (6. Prague, Mar. 13, 
1855 ; d. Schloss Alt-Erlaa, Sept. 19, 1903), was 
a pupil of Proksch, and studied at the same 
time at the Prague Organ School. He taught 
for a time at Proksch’s Institute till he went, 
at the expense of the state, to further his 
studies in Vienna, where, advised by Brahms, 
he learnt counterpoint with Nottebohm, and 
with Navratil when Nottebohm died. His 
connexion with Gustav Walter, whose perma- 
nent accompanist he was, had a great influence 
over his development as a composer of songs. 
His compositions are of various sorts, including I 
songs, ‘ Balladen,’ settings to five Minnelioder 
of Walter con der Vogelweide, gipsy songs, 
duets, choral songs with PF. accompaniment 
and also a cappella, besides a violin sonata 
(op. 7), a PF. quintet (op. 13), some piano 
solos and duets, and an 0 }>era, *Die Rosen- 
thalerin,* which was produced at Dresden in 
1897, and attracted a considerable amount of 
attention. h. v. h. 

RUhJDA, see Song, subsection Spain (3). 

RCHLING, (1) Hans (6. Borna, Saxony, 
c. mid. 16th cent.), from 1672-75 organist 
at Geithain, Saxony ; organist at Dobeln, 

c. 1572 ; and from c. 1582 at Groitzsoh, near 
Leipzig. Ho wrote ‘ Tabulaturbuch auf Or- 
geln iind Instrument,’ etc. (1583), containing 
86 German and Latin sacred songs, arranged 
in organ tablaturo, with names of the original 
composers. 

His son, (2) Samuel (6. Groitzsch, c. 1686 ; 

d. Dresden, June 1626), was cantor at the 
Pauliner church, Leipzig, and from Sept. 17, 
1612, at the ‘ Krouzkirche,’ Dresden ; also 
poet laureate and Archdean. He composed 
motets, 8, 9 V., which remained in MS. 

E. V. d. s. 

R^JHLMANN, Frans (b. Brussels, Jan. 11, 
1868), conductor. He was a pupil at the 
Brussels Lonsorvatoire, and took part in the 
orchestra of the Theatre de la Monnaie for 
seven years. Aifer conducting at Rouen, 
Liege, Antwerp, BrubJ^ls, etc., he was engaged 
at the Opera- Comique, ir place of Biisser, and 
conducted for the first Mme (‘ Carmen ’), 
Sept. 6, 1905. He succeeded Luigini (d. July 
29, 1906) as principal condut tor, and has 
been conductor of the Paris Op6ra since 
1914. He is also principal conacctor at 
the Concerts Colonne, and has conducted 
the popular concerts at Antwerp since 1920. 

J. G. P. 

RUFFO, Vincenzo, a member of a noble 
Veronese family, who flourished as a composer 
in the 16th century. His name is includ^ by 


Baini in his list of the ‘ good musicians ’ of hia 
fourth epoch. Unless a fifth-part Magnificat, 
stated to have been published at Venice in 1539 
and to exist at Lfineburg, be a genuine work, 
his first publication would seem to be a book 
of motets dated 1542, where he is described as 
‘ musico * (t.e. castrate) in the service of the 
Marchese Alfonso d’ Avalli. In 1554 he became 
maestro di cappoUa at the cathedral of Verona, 
and in 1563 was appointed to a similar post at 
the cathedral of Milan. In 1674-79 he was at 
Pistoia in the same capacity, and in 1580 we 
find him again at Milan. His last publication, 
a book of masses, dated 1592, contains no 
mention of any official post, and it is argued 
that he therefore held none in his latest ^mara. 
The other masses appeared in 1657, 1574 and 
1580; motets in 1542, 1556 and 1583; setting£ 
of the Magnificat in 1578, and psalms a 5 in 
1574. His madrigals were pubhshed in 1545, 
1554, 1655, 1556 and 1560. The psalms and a 
Mass were written for his patron Saint Carlo 
Borromeo in accordance with the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. An Adoramus is printed by 
Luck, and a madrigal, ‘ See from his ocean bed,’ 
edited by Oliphant, is in Hullah’s Part Music. 
Torchi, in his ‘ Arte musicale in Italia,’ vol. i., 
gives two movements from masses, a motet 
j and two madrigals. The libraries of Ch. Ch. 
and the R.C.M. contain specimens of his works 
in MS., and for others the article in Q,-L. 
and an interesting monograph by Luigi Torri 
in R.M.I. iii. 636, and iv. 233, should bo 
consulted. M. 

RUGGI, Francesco (6. Naples, Oct. 21, 
1767 ; d. there, Jan. 23, 1845), was a pupil of 
Fenaroli at Conservatorio S. Maria di Loreto ; 
in 1795 deputy maestro di cappella of Naples; 
in 1825 successor of Tritto as professor of 
counterpoint and composition at the Con- 
servatorio of S. Pietro a Majella, where Bellini 
and Carafa were among his pupils. He com- 
posed 5 operas, an oratorio, numerous masses 
and other church and secular music {Q.’L . ; 
Mendd ; Riemann). 

RUGGIERI, the name of a celebrated 
family of violin - makers, who flourished at 
Cremona and Brescia. The eldest was 

(1) Francesca, commonly known as ‘Ruggieri 
il Per ’ (the father), whose instruments date 
from 1668-1720 or thereabouts; (2) Giovanni 
Baftista (1700-26), and (3) Pietro (1700-20), 
who form the second generation of the family, 
were probably his sons; Giovanni Baptista 

(2) (called ‘ il buono ’), who was indisputably 
the best maker in the family, claims to have been 
a pupil of Nicolo Amati. Besides these, we 
hear of (4) Guido and (6) Vincenzo, both of 
Cremona, early in the 18th century. The 
instruments of the Ruggieri, though Offering 
widely among themselves, bear a general 
i;asemblance to those of the Amati family. 

E. J. p. 
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RUIMONTE (Rimontb), Pedro (6. Sara- 
gossa), Spanish madrigalist, brought from 
'Spain by the Infanta Isabella at the time of her 
marriage to the Archduke Albert, Governor 
of the Netherlands. From 1603-^5 he was 
maestro musico de camera at the archducal 
court at Brussels. In 1614 he received a sum 
of money to enable him to return to Spain, but 
was apparently in Brussels once more in 1618. 
His madrigals, published in the same year, are 
the only examples of the later chromatic 
madrigal with Spanish words. He also sot a 
few popular Spanish villancicos, with a verse of 
2 or 3 V. ; and refrain for 5 or 6 v. His printed 
works are as follows : 

Cantlonea ascnB 4, ff, 6 et 7 t. et Hl«remI«B Prophetae Latnen- 
tatianoa 6 t. Antwerp, 1607. PhaMae. (WoUenbatiel : tenor 
only ) 

MIrwb, 6 7 Antwerp, 1614 Pbaldae (B U.). 

PamaAo KapaiVil de Madrigalea y Vlllanciooa a 4, 6 y 6. Antwerp. 
1G14 Phalt'ae. (('hnit Church, Oxford, aeztua miaaing, Blbl Nat., 
Paria ; BibI de la i>ii)utaoi6, Barcelona, (julntua only. Two of 
the 6-part madrigala, without worda. In B M. Add. MSS 30,616-10.) 

J. B. T. 


RUINS OF ATHENS, THE, dramatic piece 
(Nachspiel) wTitten by Kotzebue, with an 
overture and eight numbers composed by 
Beethoven (op. 113) in 1811, for the opening 
of a new theatre at Pest, Feb. 9, 1812. The 
overture to ‘ The Ruins of Athens ’ and the 
Turkish March No. 4 were published in 1823, 
but the rest of the music remained in MS. till 
1846. G. 


RUIZ DE RIBAYAZ, Lucas (6. near Burgos, 
17th cent.), Spanish guitarist, prebendary of 
the Collegiate Church of Villafranca del Bierzo, 
who published a book of tablature entitled 


Lnz y Norifl mualcal para caminar por laa dfraa de la Ouitarra 
Eapivfiola y Arpa. Madrid. 1677. (B M. ; Bruasela, Con- 
servatoire ; Madrid, Blbl. Nac., Blbl. Medinacell.) 


It is of considerable interest owing to the 
number of 17th-century Spanish dances it 
contains. j. b. t. 

RULE, BRITANNIA ! Song composed by 
Ame for his masque of ‘ Alfred ’ (the words by 
Thomson and Mallet), and first performed at 
Cliefden House, Maidenhead, Aug. 1, 1740. 
Cliefden was then the residence of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and the occasion was to com- 
memorate the accession of George I. and the 
birthday of Princess Augusta. The masque was 
repeated on the following night, and published 
by Millar, Aug. 19, 1740. 

Dr. Arne afterwards altered the masque into 
an opera and it was so performed at the Smock 
Alley Theatre, Dublin, on Mar. 10, 1744. In 
the advertisement it is announced that 
‘ Alfred ’ will conclude with a 


• favourable Ode In honour of Great Britain, beelnning 
*' When Britain first at Heaven’s command.” ^ 


It was not heard in London till Mar. 20, 1746, 
when it was given at Drury Lane for the benefit 
of Mrs. Ame. 

The year 1745, in which the opera was pro- 
duced, is memorable for the Jacobite rising in 
the North, and in 1746 Handel produced his 


* Occasional Oratorio,’ in which he refers to its 
suppression, ‘ War shall cease, welcome Peace, ' 
adapting those words to the opening bars of 
‘ Rule, Britannia ! ’ — in itself a great proof of 
the popularity of the air.^ 



‘ Rule, Britannia ! * was first published by 
Henry Waylett as an appendix (with another 
song) to Arne’s ‘ Music in the Judgment of 
Paris.’ The copyright privilege is dated Jan. 
29, 1740-41. w. 0 . abridged ; addns. f. k. 

Bibl. — J. CuTHBBKT Hariiis. The Mneteenth Oeraury, Dec 1896 ; 
Chcktoh Collins, rA* Saturday Review, Vth 20,1897; Chappell, 
PopiRar Mutie of the Olden Times. 

RUMFORD, Robert Kbnnerley (6. Lon- 
don, Sept. 2, 1870), a baritone singer who, 
after study with Henschel and Alfred Blume, 
made a successful first appearance at one of 
Henschel’s symphony concerts at St. James’s 
Hall, Feb. 16, 1893. 

In 1894 he studied with Georges Sbriglia in 
Paris, and subsequently in England made his 
reputation in works of a serious kind, such as 
Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ (Bach Festival 
at Queen’s Hall, Apr. 6, 1897) and Brahms’s 
‘ Ernste Gesango ’ (St. James’s Hall Popular 
Concert, Jan. 31, 1898). After his marriage 
with Clara Butt (g.v.) his career changed its 
course, and he was associated with her in 
popular concerts of a different type from those 
of the old St. James’s Hall. Their ‘ Grand 
Concerts ’ at the Albert Hall have been repeated 
in tours all over the English-speaking world, 
and were interrupted only by the war, when 
Rumford served in France (1914-17), and later 
in the Special Intelligence Department of the 
War Office. o. 

RUMMEL, a German musical family. 

(1) Christian Franz Ludwig Friedrich 
Alexander (6. Brichsenstadt, Bavaria, Nov. 
27, 1787 ; d. Wiesbaden, Feb. 13, 1849) was 
educated at Mannheim, and seems to have had 
instruction from the Abbe Vogler. In 1806 
he took the post of bandmaster to the 2nd 
Nassau infantry, made the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, married in Spain, was taken prisoner, 
released, and served with his regiment at 
Waterloo. He was then employed by the 
Duke of Nassau to form and lead his court 
orchestra, which he did with great credit tc 
himself till 1841, when it was dissolved. He 
was not only an able conductor and a composer 
of much ability and industry, but a fine 
clarinettist and a good pianist. His works are 
numerous, and embrace pieces for military 
band, concertos, quintets and other pieces for 
j clarinet, many pianoforte compositions, especi- 

1 Bv a ringular aiutcbronlnn, Scboelcher, In hl« Life of HanM 
(p. 299), accuaea Arne of copying tbeae and other bam In the aosf 
Bom Raiidel, inatead of Handel'a quoting tbsm from Anw. 
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ally a sonata for four hands (op. 20), waltzes, 
variations, etc., and a Method for the PF. 

His daughter, (2) Josefhike (6. Manzanares, 
Spain, May 12, 1812 ; d. Dec. 19, 1877), was 
pianist at the court at Wiesbaden. 

His son, (.3) Joseph (6. Wiesbaden, Oct. 6, 
1818 ; d. London, Mar. 25, 1880), waseducated by 
his father in music generally, and in the clarinet 
and PF. in particular, on both of which he was 
a good player. He was for many years Kapell> 
moister to the Prince of Oldenburg, then 
residing at Wiesbaden — a post in which he was 
succeeded by Adolph Henselt. Up to 1842 he 
lived in Paris, and then removed to London 
for five years. In 1847 he returned to Paris, 
and remained there till driven back to London 
by the war in 1870 ; and in London he resided 
till his death. Joseph Rummol wrote no 
original music, but he was one of the most 
prolific arrangers of operas and operatic 
selections for the PF. that over existed. 
For nearly forty years he worked incessantly 
for the houses of Schott and Escudier, publish- 
ing about 400 pieces with each house under his 
own name, besides a much larger number under 
n.ow.9 de plume. His arrangements and tran- 
scriptions amount in all to fully 2000. He 
wrote also a series of exercises for Augener 
& Co., and for Escudier. 

Joseph’s sister, (4) Franziska (6. Wiesbaden, 
Feb. 4, 1821), was educated by her father 
until she went to Paris to study singing under 
Bordogni, and afterwards to Lamperti at Milan. 
She became principal singer at the court of 
Wiesbaden, and at length married Peter Schott, 
the well-known music publisher at Brussels, 
who died in 1873. 

Another son, (6) August (6. Wiesbaden, Jan. 
14, 1824; d. London, Doc 14, 1886), a capable 
pianist, became a merchant in London. 

His son, (6) Franz (6. London, Jan. 11, 1853; 
i. Berlin, May 2, 1901), at the age of 14 
went to Brussels to study the PF. under 
Brassin, first as a private pupil and afterwards 
in the Conservatoire. He took the first prize 
for PF. -playing there in 1872, and afterwards 
became one of the staff of teachers. He made 
his first public appearance at Antwerp, Dec. 22, 
1872, in Henselt’s PF. concerto ; in July 1873 
played Schumann’s concerto at the Albert Hall 
Concerts, London ; and again at Brussels, 
before the King and Queen of the Belgians, with 
great distinction. Ho remained at the Con- 
servatoire as professor till 1876, when on the 
advice of Rubinstein he threw up his post and 
began to travel, playing in the Rhine provinces, 
Holland and France. Early in 1877 he came 
to London, and played at the Crystal Palace on 
Apr. 7. Next year he went to America, where 
he met with great success, though interrupted 
by a serious accident. He returned in 1881, 
and played again at the Crystal Palace on 
Apr. 30. He was for a long time a teacher 


in the Stem Conservatorium at Berlin. He 
afterwards lived at Dessau. O. 

RUMMEL, Walter (6. Berlin, July 19. 
1887), son of Franz Rummel, Anglo-German 
pianist, studied under Fabian in Washington, 
and went thence to Berlin, where he was trained 
by Godowski and Kaun. In 1908 he proceeded 
to Paris, where he belonged to the ‘ Inner Circle* 
of Debussy. As a pianist he has toured all 
countries of Europe, becoming well known by 
his cycles of * one composer ’ recitals which 
he repeated in many capitals. He married 
(1912) the French pianist Th^r^se Chaigneau, 
and appeared with her in recitals for two piano- 
fortes in 1913. A pianist of strong creative 
power and fine artistry, he specialises in Bach, 
and has transcribed and arranged several 
cantatas by Bach, as well as many pieces by 
Bach’s forerunners. As a composer Rummel 
eombinos the charm of Debussy with the 
romantic dreaminess of Schumann, and a strong 
influence of Wagner and C4sar Franck. 

Worm — 'I nTocatlon to Wanner ’ (vln. and orch ) ; ‘Invocation 
to tlie Uod of the Karlh ' (alto and orch.) ; ‘ From the Denths ’ (atr. 
qiiariot) , ‘To a Memory’ (vln MOiiata) : 6 Nalute Btuefiee (PF.) ; 
little Fairy Suite (PF ) ; Prelude In B, many old Troubadour 
songs , Etaln s Bong from the * Immortal Hour * (Boughton, 2 fl. 
and atr ) ; eeveral Transcriptions and Arrangements of * Old 

H. J. K. 

RUNGENHAGEN, Carl Friedrich (6. Ber- 
lin, Sept. 27, 1778; d. there, Dec. 21, 1861), 
became in 1816 second director of the Sing- 
akademie, and in 1 833 succeeded Zolter as first 
director. In 1843 he received the title of 
professor : he wrote four operas, three ora- 
torios, a Mass, a Stabat Mater for female 
voices, a great deal of church music, many 
songs, and orchestral and chamber music, all 
of which is now forgotten. (Riemann.) m. 

RUPPELT, MiloS (6. Lipt6 Sv. MikuUS, 
Slovakia, 1881), administrator of the Slovak 
Music School, Bratislava : composer of songs 
and pianoforte music. r. n. 

RUSSELL, (1) Henry (6, Shoerness, Dec. 
24, 1812 ; d. London, Dec. 8, 1900), went to 
Bologna in 1825 to study music, was for a 
time a pupil of Rossini in Naples, appeared as 
a singer at the Surrey Theatre in 1828, and 
went to Canada about 1833. He was organist 
of the Presbyterian church, Rochester, N.Y., 
and travelled in America till 1841, when he 
returned to England and gave entertainments 
by himself and in company with Charles 
Mackay. The first took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, Mar. 8, 1842. In his particular 
style he had no rival. His songs ‘ I’m afloat,* 
* A life on the ocean wave ’ (which in 1889 was 
authorised as the march of the Royal Marines), 
‘ Cheer, boys, cheer * (the only air played by 
the regimental drum and fife band when a 
regiment goes abroad), * Woodman, spare that 
tree,* etc., are still familiar, and some of hia 
dramatic songs, as * The Dream of the Reveller,* 
‘ The Maniac,* * The Gambler's Wife,* etc., were 
immensely popular in their day. It may 
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(Certainly be said that over 800 songs were either 
written or composed by him. At a time when 
Australia* Tasmania and New Zealand were 
almost unknown* Henry Russell was instru- 
mental, through the Canadian government* in 
sending over thousands of poor people who are 
now wealthy. A memoir was published in 
1846, and a book of reminiscences, Cheery BoySy 
Cheery in 1895. He retired from public life in 
1865, and was feted at a special concert given 
in his honour by Sir A. Harris in Covent Garden 
Theatre, Oct. 12, 1891. U amico dei cantanti 
is a treatise on the art of singing. Two of his 
sons have attained distinction in music. 

(2) Henuy, a singing-master and operatic 
impresario* and (3) Landon Ronald (q.v.). 

J. H. D. ; addns. D.N.B. (suppl.)* 
Mils. T, Jan. 1901* etc. 

RUSSELL, William, Mus.B. (6. London, 
Oct. 6, 1777; d. Nov. 21, 1813), son of an organ- 
builder and organist. He was successively a 
pupil of Cope, organist of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, Shrubsole, of Spa Fields Chapel, and 
Groombridge, Hackney and St. Stephen’s, Cole- 
man Street. In 1789 he was appointed deputy 
to his father as organist of St. Mary, Aldorman- 
bury* and continued so until 1793, when he 
obtained the post of organist at the chapel in 
Groat Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
he held until 1798, when the chapel was disposed 
of to the Wesleyan body. In 1797 he became 
a pupil of Dr. Arnold, with whom ho studied 
for about three years. In 1798 he was chosen 
organist of St. Ann’s, Limehouse. In 1800 he 
was engaged as pianist and composer at Sadler’s 
Wells, where he continued about four years. In 
1801 he was engaged as pianist at Co vent Gar- 
den and appointed organist of the Foundling 
Hospital Chapel. He took his Mus.B. degree at 
Oxford in 1808. Ho composed three oratorios, 
* The Deliverance of Israel,’ ‘ The Redemption ’ 
and * Job ’ (1826) ; a Mass in C minor, an ‘ Ode 
to Music,’ an ‘ Ode to the Genius of Handel,’ 
Christopher Smart’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 
and an ‘ Ode to Harmony,’ several glees, songs 
and organ voluntaries, and about twenty dra- 
matic pieces, chiefly spectacles and panto- 
mimes. He edited in 1809 ‘ Psalms, Hymns 
and Anthems for the Foundling Chapel.’ He 
was much esteemed both as pianist and 
organist. w. H. H. 

RUSSIAN BASSOON (Fr. basaon russe), an 
obsolete brass instrument similar in pattern to 
the Bass-ho»n (g.r.). Its name was mislead- 
ing as it has no connexion with the bassoon, 
although, like that instrument, its tube was 
doubled back on itself. The Russian Bassoon 
and the bass -horn were superseded by the 
ophicleide. 

RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, see 
New York. 

RUSSLAN I IJOUDMILLA, romantic 
opera* in 5 acts, based on a poem by Poushkin, 
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music by Glinka. Produced St. Petersburg* 
Nov. 27* 1842. Q. 

RUST, a distinguished German musical 
family. (1) Fbisdbigh Wilhelm (6. Wdrlitz* 
Dessau, July 6, 1739 ; d. there. Mar. 28* 1796). 
His father was a person of eminence* and he re- 
ceived a first-rate education. He was taught 
music by his elder brother* Johann Ludwig 
Anton, who as an amateur had played the 
violin in J. S. Bach’s orchestra at Leipzig ; and 
at 13 he played the whole of the ‘ Wohl- 
temperirtes Clavier ’ without book. Composi- 
tion* organ and clavier he learned from Friode- 
mann and Emanuel Bach, and the violin from 
Hockh and F. Benda ; and in 1765, dining a 
journey to Italy, from G. Benda, Tartini and 
Pugnani. In 1766 he returned to Dessau, and 
became the life and soul of the music there. On 
Sept. 24, 1774, a new theatre was opened 
through his exertions, to which he was soon 
after appointed music-director. He married his 
pupil, Henriotte Niedhart, a fine singer, and 
thenceforward, with a few visits to Berlin, 
Dresden, etc., his life was confined to Dessau. 
His compositions include a Psalm for solo, 
chorus and or(;hestra ; several large church 
cantatas; duodramas and monodramas ; operas ; 
music to plays ; prologues and occasional 
pieces, etc. ; odes and songs (2 collections) ; 
sonatas^ and variations for the PF.,* solo — 
‘ 4 dozen ’ of the former and many of the 
latler — concertos, fugues, etc. etc. ; and three 
sonatas for violin solo. That in D minor was 
often played at the Monday Popular Ojneerts. 
His last composition was a violin sonata for the 
E string, thus anticipating Paganini. A list of 
his works, with every detail of his life, extend- 
ing to 6^ large pages, is given in Mendel. A 
monograph on him, with list of works, etc., 
was published in 1882 by W. Hofaus, and Dr, 
E. Prieger published a pamphlet, F, W. Rusty 
tin Vorgdnger Beethovens, His eldest son was 
drowned ; the youngest, 

(2) Wilhelm Karl (6. Dessau, Apr. 29, 1787 ; 
d. there, Apr. 18, 1855) began music very early ; 
and besides the toac^hing ho naturally got at 
home, he learned thorough-bass with Turk 
while at Halle University. In Dec. 1807 he 
went to Vienna* and in time became intimate 
with Beethoven, who praised his playing of 
Bach, and recommended him strongly as a 
teacher. Amongst other pupils he had Baroness 
Ertmann and Maximilian Brentano. His letters 
to his sister on Beethoven are given by Thayer, 
iii. 36-6. He remained in Vienna till 1827, 
when he returned to his native place and lived 
there till his death. 

1 Tbe aosEtas are taalyaed In Bbadlock’a Fianofon* Sonata, 
p. 182 f. 

• A aaleotion of theae worka waa rcpnbllabed by the eompoaer’a 
grandaon Wtlholra (3) and much edited. On theae edIUona a high 
claim vaa put forward for Bust aa a forerunner of Beethoven. 
Vinoant D'lndv edited ‘ 1 2 aonatea pour piano ’ of P. W, Rust, follow- 
ing Wilhelm Ruat'a eatiniate. The original text* were examined by 
Emeat Neufeldt, and the concluslotia drasm from the edited texta 
were controverted by him in />fa jifim* See alao Sammelbandf, 
Int. Mua. G>«a., 1913. and article by M. O. Calvocoreeai, JUut. T., 1914. 
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(3) Wilhelm (6. Dessau, Aug. 16, 1822; 
d. Leipzig, May 2, 1892), nephew of the fore* 
going and grandson of Friedrich Wilhelm (1), 
himself an advocate, and a fine amateur player 
on both violin and pianoforte, learned music 
from his uncle and F. Schneider. After a few 
years’ wandering he settled in Berlin, where he 
soon joined the Singakademie. He played at the 
Philharmonic Society of Berlin, Dec. 5, 1849, 
and was soon much in request as a teacher. In 
Jan. 1861 he became organist of St. Luke’s 
Church, and twelve months afterwards director 
of Vierling’s Bach Society, which he conducted 
till 1874, performing a large number of fine 
works by Bach and other great composers, 
many of them for the first time. The list of 
occasional concerts conducted by him is also 
very large. In 1870 he undertook the depart- 
ment of counterpoint and composition in 
the Stern Conservatorium at Berlin, in 1878 
was appointed organist of the Thomaskirche, 
Leipzig, and in 1880 succeeded E. F. E. Richter 
as cantor of the Thomasschule. He was con- 
nected with the Leipzig Baohgoaollschaft from 
1850, and edited vols. v., vii., ix.-xxiii. and xxv. 
His original works have reached op. 33, of which 
eight are for the PF. and the rest for voices. A 
bitigraphy appeared in the Musikal. Wochen- 
blatt for 1 890. O. 

RUTHERFORD, David, a Scotch music 
publisher in London who worked in St. Martin’s 
Court, near l^eicestor Fields, ‘ at the sign of the 
Violin and Gorman Flute,’ about 1745. His 
publications consist principally of minor works 
for the violin or flute, such as country dances, 
minuets and books of airs. Ho republished in 
octavo William M’Gibbon’s ‘ Scotch Airs,’ and 
issued song-sheets, etc. He was publisher, and 
probably author, of several quaint instruction 
books, as 

The Fiddle new tnodeVd, or a utefui introduction for the vteiin, 
exemohjied teith familiar dialogues, circa 17C0, 8vo, and The art of 
platting on the violin, showing how to stop every note exactly. 

He was sucoooded at the same address by 
John Rutherford, who issued a similar class of 
works, and who remained in business until 
1783 or later. F. K. 

RUTIN I, (1) Giovanni Makoo (6. Florence, 
c. 1730 ; d. there, c. 1797), studied at the Con- 
servatorio di S. Orofrio a Capuana, Naples,; 
went to Germany in 1754 and resided at 
Vienna, Prague and Nuremberg, returning to 
Italy after a number of years. In 1766 he was 
maestro di cappella at the court of Modena, 
where his opera ‘ Gli sposi in maschera ’ was 
performed ; afterwards he was maestro di 
cappella at the court of Tuscany. He wrote a 
number of operas, PF. sonatas and some 
church music. His son, (2) Feruinando 
(6. Modena, c. 1767; d. Florence, 1827), was 
maestro di cappella, after holding a similar 
position at Macorata, c. 1812. He composed 
operas and cantatas.^ 

1 Mendel. 


RUTINI, Giovanni Placido, who is fre- 
quently confused with Giov. Marco, was in 
Prague about the same time (1756) as the latter, 
and went to St. Petersburg in Aug. 1758. Their 
distinct individuality is clearly proved by title- 
pages of their respective works, and Giov. 
Marco’s letter of 1771 printed in his sonatas 
of 1766. Of Giov. Placido’s work only can- 
tatas, canzone, arie and PF. sonatas (three 
of which appeared in a modem edition by E. 
Pauer) are known. The arias appear to be 
taken from operas of his; but Eitner (Q.L.) 
thinks it doubtful whether the sonatas are his 
or Giov. Marco’s. B. v. d. s. 

RUTTER, (?) Richard (early 16th cent.), 
English composer of church music. B.M. 
Egerton MS. 2604/1 contains a record of a 
payment to a Richard Rutter as ‘ drumslade,’ 
or drummer, to Henry VIII. in 1526. The 
Bodl. Mus. Sch. includes a Mass by Rutter ; 
there is also an anthem by him, ‘ Blessed is the 
man that feareth,’ at Durham Cathedral, the 
tenor cantoris part of which is in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 30,478-9. j. 

RUY BLAS, an overture in C minor (op. 95) 
and a chorus for soprano voices and orchestra 
(op. 77, No. 3), composed by Mendelssohn to 
Victor Hugo’s play. Produced l^eipzig. Mar. 
11, 1839. The overture produced in London, 
May 26, 1849. a. 

RUYNEMAN, Daniel (6. Amsterdam, Aug. 
8, 1886), Dutch composer. Ho was originally 
intended for a commercial career and started 
the study of music comparatively late and 
without a teacher, what instruction he has 
received being of a desultory nature. This has 
resulted in a certain degree of awkwardness in 
some of his writing, though he has a strong 
personality and has made a number of very 
successful experiments. These experiments 
make, in fact, his strongest claim to notice, 
and although he has written a number of works 
in more or less classical form and of consider- 
able beauty, his chief works are out of the 
ordinary in form, in the instruments employed 
and in psychological expression. He started 
in this direction with what he called three 
* Pathematologies,’ or studies in psychology, and 
his latest work he calls ’ a psycho-symbolic 
play,* with music for a vocal and instrumental 
orchestra. The most notable, however, is a 
set of * Hieroglyphs,’ written for three flutes, 
harp, cup-bells, celesta, piano, 2 mandolines 
and two guitars. The cup-bells are his own 
invention, and give out a rich boom or tone that 
continues in a manner suggestive of the Eastern 
atmosphere which it may be presumed he 
wishes to achieve. The list of his works is as 
follows (published by Chester and by Noske, 
The Hague) : 

8on»ta In O major for ptano and Ttolin. 

Sonatina <or piano. 

8 Pathematologlen for piano (1. Hallnoinatloii ; 2. The Veloe from 
the Peat ; 3. Impremi^. 
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2 Sacred Bo&ge (worda by Babtaidranatb TtgUM). 

Chinese Songs (two sets to ancieui worda). 

Lledeicen, lor voloe and piano. 

Wlnterabend, tor 70lu« and piano. 

TPiis Melodies, lor voice arid piano 
Hieroglyphs, for chamber orchestra. 

Klaaglied van een Slaal, fur violin and piano. 

' The Clo-irn,’ a psycho-syinbollc play with moale tor a Toonl and 
inetromental orchestra. 

H« Ao 

RYAN, Michael Desmond (6. Kilkenny, 
Mar. 3, 1816 ; d. Dec. 8, 1868), dramatic and 
musical critic, son of Dr. Michael Ryan. On 
the completion of his academical education at 
an early age he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, early in the year 1832, for the purpose of 
studying medicine. He remained in Edinburgh 
for some three years, after which he determined 
to quit Edinburgh and try his fortime in Lon- 
don. Here he arrived in 1836, by chance met 
with J. W. Davison, and began an intimate and 
lifelong friendship. Ryan now entered upon 
his literary career in earnest, writing articles 
and poems for Harrison' a Miscellany^ etc., and 
producing verses for songs. A set of twelve 
sacred songs, versified from the Old Testament 
and set to music by Edward Loder (D’Almaine), 
may also be mentioned. The ‘ Songs of Ire- 
land * (D’Almaine), in which, in conjunction 
with F. N. Crouch, new verses were fitted to old 
melodies, is another example of effective work- 
manship. In 1 844 Ryan became a contributor 
to the Musical World, and two years later sub- 
editor, a post which he filled as long as he lived. 
For years he was a contributor to the Morning 
Post, Court Journal, Morning Chronicle and 
other periodicals. In 1849 he wrote the opera 


libretto of ‘ Charles II.’ for G. A. Macfarren. 
The subject was taken from a well-known 
comedy by Howard Payne, rendered popular 
at Co vent Garden by Charles Kemble’s acting 
some quarter of a century before. A short time 
afterwards Ryan was commissioned by Jullien 
to provide the libretto of a grand spectacular 
opera on the subject of Peter th(‘ Great — brought 
out at the Royal Italian Opera on Aug. 17, 
1862, under the title of ‘ Pietro il Grande.’ 
With the late Frank Mori, Ryan collaborated 
in an opera called ‘ Lambert Simnel,’ originally 
intended for Sims Reeves, but never performed. 
In 1857 he formed his first association with the 
Morning Herald and its satellite the Standard, 
and became permanently connected with those 
journals in 1862 as musical and dramatic critic. 

D. L. R. 

RYBNER, Peter Martin Cornelius 
(6. Copenhagen, Denmark, Oct. 26, 1866), 
Danish-American teacher and composer. He 
studied with Gadc, Hartmann, Rcinocko and 
David, and later with von Bulow and Rubin- 
stein. As a concert pianist he toured through- 
out Europe. In 1904 ho succeeded Ma('J3owell 
as head of the music department of Columbia 
University (Now York) ; ho retired from that 
position in 1919. His compositions include a 
symphonic poem ; an overture and other 
orchestral pieces ; a violin concerto ; a three- 
act ballet, * Prince Ador ’ (Karlsruhe, 1903) ; 
and many pieces in the smaller forms. 

w. s. s. 
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CAAR, Louis Victob {b. Rotterdam, Dec. 
^ 10, 1868), Dutch-American composer and 

teacher. A graduate of the Strassburg Gym* 
nasium and later of the Munich Conservatory, 
he came to New York in 1894 as accompanist 
at the Metropolitan Opera House ; later he 
taught theory at various institutions in that 
city and elsewhere in the United States. His 
compositions include an orchestral suite, 

‘ From the Kingdom of the Great North- 
west,’ ‘ Three Silhouettes ’ and other orchestral 
pieces ; ‘ The 128th Psalm,* for solo, chorus and 
orchestra, and other choral pieces ; chamber 
music, violin and pianoforte pieces and songs. 

w. s. s. 

SABANEIEV, Leonid Leonidovich (6. Mos- 
cow, 1871), Russian composer and musical 
critic, studied under Serge Taneiev (q.v.) at 
the Moscow Conservatoire, and took his degree 
(mathematics) at the Moscow University (1^)8). 
He has made a special study of Scriabin’s music 
and musical philosophy, and his book and 
numerous articles form the standard authorities 
on this composer. R. n. 

SABATA, Victor de (6. Trieste, 1892), son 
of the choirmaster at La Scala, entered the 
Milan Conservatoire in 1902, where he studied 
with M. Saladino (theory) and G, Orefice (com- 
position). He left the Conservatoire in 1910, 
having won the first prize and a special en- 
comium for the composition of a suite for 
orchestra. He has since become known as com- 
poser and conductor. His compositions include 
an orchestral poem ‘ Juventus,’ quartets and 
two operas ; ‘ Lisistrata ’ and ‘ II macigno.* 
The last was performed with some success at 
La Scala in 1916. f. b. 

SABATIER, see Unger, Caroline. 

SABBATINI, Galeazzo, of Pesaro, was 
probably maestro di cappella there for some 
years before 1626 ; this is indicated at any 
rate in the preface to the ‘ Sacrae laudes,’ 
Venice, 1626.^ On the title-pages of his works 
ho is called maestro di cappella di camera to 
the Duke of Mirandola in 1630 and again in 
1636. The dates of his publications range from 
1625 -40. In G. B. Doni’s Annotazioni, pub- 
lished in 1640, the ‘ Discorso primo dell’ inutile 
osservanza de tuoni ’ (p. 234) is dedicated to 
‘ Signor Galeazzo Sabbatini a Bergamo.’ Sab- 
batini is highly commended by Kircher * for his 
scientific knowledge of music : 

* rams musicus, qul tria genera novo ausu ad arith- 
meticas leges revocans, multo plura sane Invenit. 
quorum diversis in locis hulus operis mentlo ftet, et 
inter coetera abacum novum ordlnavit exactlssimfe 
quicquid in musica desiderari potest referentem, 
omnibus harmoniis exibendis perfectissimura,’ etc. 

Sabbatini published one theoretical work, on 
the thorough-bass or basso continuo, which 

1 FaxisinI, Oatalogo, li. 402. 

* tfvmrfia univfngHt, Borne, 1600, tom. 1. p. 400. 


Burney ® criticises as inadequate because it only 
treats of common chords given to every note of 
the scale. The title is : 

* facile e breve per sonare eopra 11 baaso rontinuo, ncl- 

V organo, manacordo, 6 altro elmlle stroniento. Composta da 
Galeaz/o Sabbatini. Dalla quale in queeta priiiia parte lioecuno 
se stesfin pntrft luiparare da i prlmi prlndpli qucllo ebe sar^ necetsario 
per almil’elletto Venetta per il Salvatorl, 4to.’ 


The second edition, dated 1644, is in the British 
Museum, and a third edition was published in 
Rome in 1669. No * seconda parte ’ of the 
work is known. Sabbatini’s published com- 
positions were as follows : 

1 n primo llbro de’ madrigal! di Galeazzo de Sabbatini da Fesaro. 
Concertati a due, tre, e quattio vocl. Opera prlma. Nouamente 
compuata. o data lu luce Venetla, Alesa. Vlncentl, lC‘2r>, 4to. A 
second edition was issued in lt>*27. and a third in 

*2. U 'lecondo libro de’ madrlgnll di G S , concertati u ‘2 3, ef 4 vocl 
Con la rl^posta a quattro vocl e due vlolini ad alcuni versi che 
luoominclaiio quando la Donna si diinostra alliera, postl iiel triro 
de' madrigal! a 6 del Hig. StelTano Bcrnardl, etc, Oi>era seconda 
Nouamente composta et data in luce. Venetla, Aless, Vincenti, 
16*26, 4to Second edition in 1636 

3. Sacrae Laudes muslcis concentibus a G S. contextae, 2. .3, 4 
et 5 vocibue concliienlae Una cum bassus continuus prt) orgauo, 
etc. Opus tertlum, liber primus Venetlis, A Vlneentiimi, ]C26, 
4to. Hecond edition, 1 1)37 another edition, Antwcrri 164‘2. 

4 Madrigal! concertati a cinque voei con alcune can/onl coneer- 
tate anc' esse diucrsaniente con slnfonle e ritornelli, e eel tine una 
canzonetta con rod, e hutroinentl, che si concerta in tempo miper- 
fetto, 6 In proporUone minor pcifetta, clo^ ft in numero blnarlo, ft 
In numero temorio. Di 0. 8 Opera quarta, de' madrlguli llbro 
terzo. Nouamente conipostl e natl in luce. Venetla, Aless 
Vmcentt. 16*27, 4to. Second edition In IG84. 

6 Madrigall concertati a *2, 3, 4, c 6 vocl. Con alcune canroni 
coucertate, e tramezzate diuersamente con slnfonle e rltonulll 
1)1 a S maestro di capoella dl cariiera dell’ eccell slg duca liella 
Mirandola. Opera quinta, de’ madrigall libro quarto. Nouamente 
composti e dati in luce Venetla, A Mncenti. 1630, 4to Second 
edition, 1637 

6 MadrlgaU concertati a 2. 3. e 4 vocl, con alcune canzoiiette 
concertate con Instromentl, dl G 8 mastro dl capella dl camera 
dcir eccell sig. duca della Mirandola. etc Opera sesta, de’ nmdrlgall 
llbro qiiinto Nouamente composU e dati In luce, et a sua eccellcnza 
Ulu<«tri<isima dedlcatl Venetl A \lncenti, 1636, 4U). 

7 Batrarum laudum musicls conceptibus a Oaleatlo Sabbatlno 
contextanun ‘2, 3, 4, et 6 vocibus ad organuni conclncndaruni Liber 
■ecundus Opus septlmum, etc Venetlis, A Vlncentliim, 1637, 
4to Another edition was published at Antwerp in 1641 

8. Deiparae Virginia Laudes a G S muslcis conceptibus cum 
8, 4, 5, et 6 vocibus contextae, etc Opus octavum Venetils, A 
Vlncentium, 1<1.18 4to 

9 Hacre lodl concerto n voce sola, CAT 11. Con la part.e contlnua 
da sonaro dl Q H Opera nona Venetm, A Vlncentl. 164ft, 4to. 
These are the * Motettl a voce sola d! G 8 lib primo ’ 

1«. Llbro de' madrigall dl O 8 concertati a ‘2, 3, e 4 vocl. con la 
riaposta a quattro vocl, e due vlolini ad alcuni versi che Inco- 
mini'lano quando la donna si dlmostra aiticra Post! nel tirro 
de’ madrigall a 6 del slg Steffano Bemardl ( on il basso conllnuo 
Nouamente rlsUmpatl In Anversa presso I heredi dl I’ictrq 
I'haleslo al Ke David, 164ft, obi 4to. A reprint of the second 
volume of madrigals published In 16‘2C 

Compositions In otlier iiubllcntlons : 

A motet and a mass ’dal slg Galeazzo Sabbatini, maestro dell au- 
tore,' in Banlero Scarselli’s Bacrarum modulatlonmn, Venice, 
1637 

• I.andate pueri ’ for three voices, In Marcello Mlno/zl’s Salmi 
Venice, I63H. Mlnozzl in the preface mentions tiiat Sabbalmi w.is 
his teacher, * hiioiiio dl quel grldo che partitolariiicnte 6 imto a gli 
, Intendeuti dell' arte.' (I’arlslnl, 11 ’276.) 

' O nomen Jesu ' for three voices, in Ambr. ITollus’s Andor Thcll 

g ' elstllcher Concerten, Leipzig, 1641 . * Jesu Domlne ’ for two voices, 
i the Drltter Theil, 164‘2 , ’ Laudate pueri,’ Omnea sanctl ’ and a 
I Missa, all for four voli-es, in the Vlerdter und let/tcr Theil, 1646 
I One motet In I’rottus’s Cunis solennlb. Jesuli rcccns-natl, 1646 
* Nos autem gloriari ’ for three voices, in Benedetto Face’s Motettl 
d' autori eccellontissiml, Loreto, 1646, 

‘ H6 perso il mio core,’ in Florldo concento dl madrigall. Home, 
1653. 

MSS. In the Berlin Stnata Blhliothek ’ MS. llftO ‘ Amare desidoro. 
In the Upsala Unlv.-Blbllothek ’ lo amo,’ one of the MadriKall 
concertati a cinque vocl, published 16‘27. 

In the Westminster Abbey Library : ‘ Amor porta for voice with 
basso continuo. In a 17th'ceatury folio mauuscrlpt. 


SABBATINI, Luigi Antonio (b. Albano 
Laziale, near Rome, 1732 ; d. Padua, Jan. 29, 
1809), was educated at Bologna in the Fran- 
ciscan monastery of minori conventuali, where 
he studied music under Padre G. B. Martini. 
There is a manuscript in Sabbatini’s hand- 
* Murk. m. p. m 
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vmting in the Bologna Lioeo Musicale, which 
contains the 

‘Begol 0 per aooompagiuure dal pie. O. B. Kartfnl, mtn. ooale. 
maesiTo dl cappella dl Ban Francesco In Bologna, 1761. Per nso 
dl Fra Lulgt Ant. Babbattnl, tain, conle.’ l 

He remained there eight years, according to a 
long and interesting letter which he wrote to 
Martini from Albano on Nov. 2, 1766, now pre- 
served in the library of the Accademia filar- 
monica, Bologna.® He was afterwards in the 
Franciscan monastery at Padua, where Vallotti 
gave him lessons in composition. Eventually 
ho was appointed maestro di cappella at the 
church of the SS. Apostoli in Rome ; a letter in 
the Bologna collection, written to Martini from 
Rome, is dated July 17, 1776.* 

Before Vallotti, maestro di cappella of S. 
Antonio, Padua, died in Jan. 1780, he expressed 
a wish that Sabbatini should be his successor. 
Sabbatini was offered the post, but, unwilling 
to leave Rome, he suggested that Agostino 
Ricci would be a suitable candidate. Ricci was 
therefore appointed on Apr. 26, 1780, and re- 
mained in Padua for six years ; but when he 
left for Assisi, Sabbatini was persuaded to re- 
consider his decision, and was finally appointed 
to the post on Apr. 22, 1786, which he held 
until his death. During those twenty-three 
years of his life he enriched the archives of 
S. Antonio with many compositions, writes 
Gonzati,* among which may be especially men- 
tioned his Salmi di Terza, four masses, a 
vespero, and a Compieta breve, all composed for 
four voices. 

Sabbatini was elected one of the eight mem- 
bers of the music section of the Accademia 
Italiana in May 1807. In 1887 a bust of Sab- 
batini was placed in the Piazza Feoli, Albano ; 
this tribute to his memory was due to Signor 
Cesare do Sanctis, also an Albano musician. 

The larger part of Sabbatini’s church music 
remains in manuscript in the archives of S. 
Antonio,* but Tebaldini, who gives a list of 
eighty-six compositions, has published some 
examples for four voices with orchestra, which 
he considers show that Sabbatini instinctively 
tried for new combinations, new effects, and 
that ho sometimes lent his music quite an indi- 
vidual character by giving the canto fermo to 
the alto or soprano part instead of the tenor. 
Sabbatini was generally recognised as a sound 
and erudite theorist; Gervasoni* testifies to 
his profound knowledge no less than to his 
great personal charm. 

Some other manuscript compositions are in 
the Bologna Lioeo Musioale ; autograph scores 
of twelve pieces of sacred music for two and 
four voices with orchestral accompaniment, in 
one volume, and three Kyrie, two Gloria, two 
Credo and ‘ Qui habitat,’ all for four voices 

1 Parlslnl, Catal« 90 . i 282 

■ Sued, Motlra iultrnationale, Bologna, 188S. 

* MaMoangoIi, Ooialogo ddita eoUetlone <!«' atOogrufl, Bologna, 1881. 

« Lm BatiUea di B. BnUtnUt di Padova, 1863, U. p. 463. 

* L* Arehtvlo mm. dtlla tappollo Antoniano, 1896, p. 81. 

* taaria di tmuiea, Fanoa, 18112, p. 386, 


with orchestral accompaniment, in another 
volume ; as well as twenty-one pieces of 
sacred music for four voices with figured bass ; 
and ‘ Atto di contrizione ’ for two voices with 
basso continuo. The nineteenth volume of the 
Mart ini correspondence in the same library con- 
sists entirely of letters from Sabbatini. 

In the Vienna Hofbibliothek in MS. 16,217 
there is a Mass for four voices with organ 
accompaniment ; and in MS. 19,103 a treatise 
on music : 

* Trasoritto »d litteram nell' aimo 1791 Dal p. L. A. Sabbatini, 
min. con. maestro di capella uella sacra Basilica del Santo in 
Fadova.* b 

The following theoretical works were pub- 
lished : 

ElemofUl Uoriei dtXta mutlea cotta pratUM do' modoHtni, in duetti o 
tenettl a eanone, tee. di fra L. A. Babbalim, mtn. eon. gib maettro di 
eappella notta Banltea Oe^tantintana do' BB, XII. Apoitbtl in IComa 
.td al precenle in guolla del Banio in Padova. In Boma, 1789-00, obi. 
folio. In tliree books. A second edlUou was publiRhe<l at Home 
In 1796. 

La vera idea delle mtutedli numerlehe segnature eec. dal fra L. A . 
8. me. tnaettro di eappella nalla BatiUea di B. Antonio di Padova. 
Venezia, 179'), preson Hcb. Valle, 4to, p. 179. A manuscript of 
Sabbatlni’s inaonbed TratttUo di eontrappunto, which in the Padua 
IJhrary, would appear to be the first sketch for this more elaborate 
work 

Trattato topra U fughe rnutieah di Fra L. A S. m e. eomdato da 
eopio^i taggi del tuo anieeestore P Front Ant Vallotti Venezia, 
1802, presso Seb. Valle, 4to. In two books. An analysis of 
Vallottl’s fugues with examples taken from his church music. 

Stdftget OH legont iUmontMiret do mutiquo, etc on canon avee bateo 
eontinw. Par le R. P. Luigi A. Sabbatini, etc. Public par JH. Alex. 
Choron, Paris, eirea 1810, 8vo, pp 120 Consists of music taken 
from Eletnonti teortn, 1789. Another edition was published in 1 834. 

Besides these works Sabbatini also pnbllshed a life of Vallotti ; 
Botizie sojtra la vita e is (mere del It P. Fr A ni \ alloUi (Padua, 
1780) . and edited a collection of Marcello’s psalms which was 
published at Venice in 1801. (Fitu.) 

SABBATINI, Pietro Paolo, was a native 
of Rome. The dates of his published works 
range from 1628-67, and from their title-pages 
it is to be gathered that in 1628 he was maestro 
di cappella dell’ Archiconfratemitk della morte 
et oratione di Roma ; 1630-31 maestro di cap- 
pella di S. Luigi de’ francesi, Rome ; and in 
1660 professorc di musica. Catalisano alludes 
to him in his Grammatica armonicay 1781, p. xii : 
‘ Per osprimere quanto mai sia tenuto a questi 
celebri maestri di cappella , . . P. P. Sab- 
batini,’ etc. His published works were : 

1. n sflsto dl Pietro Paolo Sabbatini maestro dl cappella del 
1’ archiconfralemltti della morte ct oratione di Roma. Opera VIII. 
Id Braodano, per And. Fel. stamTiatore ducale, 1628, folio, pp 23. 
Contains songs for one, two and three voices, some with guitar 
accompaniment. 

2. XntennedU spirituali di P.P.S., etc., as above. Libro I. Opera 
IX In Roma appresso Paolo MasutU, 1628. folio, pp 27 Contains 
three Intormedii. 

3 Psalmi magnificat cum quatuor antlphonis ad Vespera, cum 
Lettaniis B.V. ootonis voclbus uno cum Basao ad organum decan- 
tandl Auctore F.P.S. romauo in Rcclesia S. Aloysii Qallicae 
natlonis musices moderatore, Liber I Opus XII, Romae, P. 
Masottum, 1630, 4to. 

4. n terxo dl P.P.S. maestro dl cappella dl 8 Luigi de* francesi In 
Roma. In Roma, appresso P. Masotti, 1G31, folio, pp. 19 Con 
tains Tillooelle for one, tmo and three voices 

6. 11 quarto de Vlllunelle a una, due e ire vool. Del Big. P.P.S. 
etc., as alHive Roma, G B Robletti, 1631, folio, pp. 19. The 
dedication is written by Pietro Blmi, a pupil of Sabbatini, from 
Rom' May 1, 1631. He states that be rescues from oblliion these 
vHlanelle by P. ¥. BahbatinI, 

6. Caazonl spirituali ad una, a due, et a tjre vod da oantarsi, e 
sonarsl sopra qualsivoglla istromento, Libro n Opera XITI. de 
P.P.S. In Boma, appreaao Lod. Qrignani, 1640, foUo, pp 32. 

7. Varll capricci, e canzonettc a una e tre voci da caniarsl sopra 
qualtivoglia istromento con 1’ alfabeto della chltarra spagnuola, di 
P.P.S Romano, Libro VII. Opera XIV. Roma, Vmc. Blancbi, 
1641, foUo, pp 32 

8. Prima scelta di villanellc a doe vod composta da P.P.S. da 
sonarsl in qualsivoglla instromento con le lettere accomodate alia 
chltarra spagnola in quelle plh h proposlto. In Roma, Vitale 
Mascardl, 1682. folio, pp. 19. 

P. Aiiette spirituali a ana, doi e tre vod dl P.P.S. In dlvenl atlU 
da cantarsi In qualsivoglla iustromento, Libro V. Opera XXL 
Soma. Jooomo Fel del q. Andrea, 1667. folio, pp. 24. 

7 PMMnl. Catologo. U. pp. 136. 306. 

• MMtuaal's Ootatoguo. 
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The foUowlQg treatise was also publkhed : 

Toni ecclesiastici colle sue intonarlonl, all’ tuo romaao. Modo per 
aonare 11 baaso continuo. cblavi corrliipondentl all' alfn ctaiavi 
generall. at orrllnarie, etc., da T.P.B. Profenore della muoica Llbro 
1. Opera XVIU. lioma, Lod. Origaani, 1660, 4to. 

SACCHETTI, Libebio Antonovich (6. Ken- 
zar, Doar Tambov, Aug. 30, 1852 ; d, circa 
1912-13), an authority on musical history and 
aesthetics. His father — of Italian descent — 
was a music teacher at Kenzar. In 1866 
Sacchetti began to study the violoncello under 
C. Davidov in St. Petersburg. From 1868-74 he 
continued his studies at the Conservatoire, still 
making the violoncello his first consideration. 
Later on he turned his attention to musical 
theory and entered Rimsky -Korsakov’s class. 
In 1886 he was the first to fill the newly created 
chair of Musical History and .(Esthetics in the 
»St. Petersburg Conservatorium. These lectures 
proved so popular that he was requested to give 
similar courses to the students of the Academy 
of Arts (1889-94). Sacchetti was appointed 
assistant to Vladimir Stassov, director of the 
Art Department of the ImjDerial Public Library, 
in 1895. He was sent as delegate of the Im- 
perial Russian Musical Society to the musical 
exhibition at Bologna in 1888 ; and was also 
chosen to read a paper at the Paris exhibition of 
1900 upon ‘ Russian Church Music.’ His most 
popular works are : A Sketch for a Universal 
History of Music (St. Petersburg, 1883, 3rd 
edition, 1900) ; A Short Historical Chrestomathy 
of Music (1906, 3rd edition, 1900) ; From the 
Spheres of ^Esthetics and Music (collected 
essays, 1896). B. n. 

SACCHl, Babnabite Giovbnalb (6. Milan, 
1726 ? ; d. there. Sept. 27, 1789), a learned 
member of the congregation of St. Paul called 
Barnabites, whence he took the additional 
name of Bamabite. He was a member of 
several societies and academies of science and 
art, and a copious writer on music. A list of 
his works appears in Q.-L., including his 
biographies of Carlo Broschi and Benedetto 
Marcello. B. v. d. 8. 

SACCHINI, Antonio Mabia Gaspebe 
(6. Pozzuoli, near Naples, July 23, 1734 ; d. Paris, 
Oct. 7, 1786). This ‘ graceful, elegant and 
judicious composer,’ as Burney calls him, who 
enjoyed great contemporary fame and was 
very popular in this country, was the son of 
poor fisher people who had no idea of bringing 
him up to any life but their own. It chanced, 
however, that Durante heard the boy sing some 
popular airs, and was so much struck with his 
voice and talent that he got him admitted into 
the Conservatorio of San Onofrio at Naples. 
Here he learned the violin from Niccolo For- 
enza, and acquired a considerable mastery over 
the instrument, which he subsequently turned 
to good account in his orchestral writing. He 
studied singing with Gennaro Manna ; har- 
mony and counterpoint with Durante himself, 
who esteemed him highly, holding him up to 
his other pupils, among whom were Jommelli, 


Piccinni and Guglielmi, as their most formid 
able rival. Durante died in 1755, and in the 
following year Saoohini left the Conservatorio, 
but not imtil he had produced an intermezzo 
in two parts, ‘ Fra Donato,* very successfully 
performed by the pupils of the institution. For 
some years he supported himself by teaching 
singing and writing little pieces for minor 
theatres, till, in 1762, he wrote a serious opera, 

* Semiramide,’ for Hie Argentina theatre at 
Rome. This was so well received that he re- 
mained for seven years attached to the theatre 
as composer, writing operas not only for Romo 
but many other towns. Among these, ‘ Ales- 
sandro nelle Indie,’ played at Venice in 1768, 
was especially successful, and obtained for its 
composer, in 1769, the directorship of the 
Ospedalotto school of music there. He seems 
to have held this office for little more than a 
year, but during that time formed some excel- 
lent pupils, among whom may be mentioned 
Gabrieli, Canti and Pasquali. 

Before 1770 he left Venice, and proceeded by 
way of Munich, Stuttgart and other German 
towns to England, arriving in London in Apr. 
1772. For Munich he wrote ‘ Scipione in 
Cartagena ’ and ‘ L’ eroe cinese ’ in 1770, and 
for Stuttgart ‘ Calliroe.’ His continental fame 
had preceded him to this country, and a beauti- 
ful air of his, ‘ Care luci,’ introduced by Guar- 
ducci into the pasticcio of ‘ Tigrane ’ as early 
as 1767, had, by its popularity, paved the way 
for his music. True, a strong clique existed 
against the new composer, but he soon got the 
better of it. 

In addition to the ‘ Cid ’ and ‘ Tamerlano,” 
mentioned by Burney, he producjed here ‘ Lucio 
Vero ’ and ‘ Nitetti e Perseo ’ (1773-74). His 
perfect comprehension of the art of writing for 
the voice, and the skill with which he adapted 
his songs to their respective exponents, con- 
tributed an important element to the success 
of his music, even indifferent singers being 
made to apjiear to advantage. His popularity, 
however, was undermined, after a time, from 
a variety of causes. Jealousy led to cabals 
against him. He would probably have lived 
down calumny, prompted by personal spite, 
but his idle and dissolute habits estranged his 
friends, impaired his health and got him deeply 
into debt, the consequence of which was that 
he left this country and setj[;led in Paris — 
Burney says in 17^4 ; F6tis in 1782. It seems 
probable that this last date is correct, as 
several of his operas were produced in the 
French capital during 1783-84. He haa 
been there on a visit in 1781, when his ‘ Isola 
d’ Amore,’ translated by Fram6ry and adapted 
to the French stage, was played there success- 
fully, having been played under the name of 
‘ La Colonie ’ in 1776. His ‘ Olimpiada ’ had 
been ipven in 1777. Burney says that in Paris 
Saochini was almost adored. He started with 
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an apparent advantage in the patronage of i 
Joseph II. of Austria, who was in Paris at the 
time, and recommended the composer to the 
protection of his sister, Marie Antoinette. 
Thanks to this, he obtained a hearing for his 
* Rinaldo ’ (rearranged and partly rewritten for 
tlie French stage as ‘ Kcnaud ’) and for ‘ II 
gran Cid,’ which, under the name of ‘ Chimene,’ 
was performed before the court at Fontaine- 
bleau. Both of these works contained great 
beauties, but neither had more than a limited 
success. ‘ Dardanus,’ a French opera, was not 
more fortunate in 1784. ‘ Glidipe a Colone ’ 
was finished early in 1785, and performed at 
Versailles, Apr. 4, 1786. This, his masterpiece, 
brought him his bitterest disappointment. The 
Queen had promised that ‘ Qidipe ’ should be 
the first opera at the royal theatre during the 
court’s next residence at Fontainebleau. The 
time was approaching, but nothing was said 
about it, and Sacchini remarked with anxiety 
that the Queen avoided him and seemed uneasy 
in his presence. Suspense became intolerable, 
and he sought an audience, when the Queen 
unwillingly and hesitatingly confessed the 
truth ; 

‘ My dear Sacchini, I am accused of showing too 
much favour to lorelgncrs. I have been so much 
pressed to eoimnaiid a performance of M Lemoine’s 
“Ph(idre” nstead of your “(Kdipc” that 1 cannot 
refuse. You sec the situation; forgive me.' 

Poor Sacchini controlled himself at the 
moment, but on arriving at home gave way to 
despair. Tho Queen’s favour lost, ho believed 
his only chance gone. He took to his bed then 
and there, and died three months afterwards. 

It is very difficult to form a just estimate of 
this composer, whoso merits were great, yet 
whose importance to tho history of Art seems 
now so small. Among the second-rate writers 
of this transition period, Sacchini must rank 
first. A little more force, perhaps a little less 
facility, and ho might have l^on a great, instead 
of a clever or a ‘graceful, elegant and judi- 
cious ’ composer. In his later works the 
influence of Cluck’s spirit is unmistakable. 
There is a wide gulf between such early Italian 
operas as ‘ L’ isola d’ Amoro,’ consisting of tho 
usual detached series of songs, duets and con- 
certed pieces, and the ‘ (Edipe a Colone,’ where 
each number loads into the next, and where 
vigorous accompanied recitative and well- 
contrasted dialogued choruses carry on and 
illustrate the action of the drama, while keep- 
ing alive the interest of the hearer. Burney 
remarks that Sacchini, 

‘ observing how fond the English were of Handel’s 
oratorio choruses. Introduced solemn and elaborate 
choruses Into some of his operas ; but, though 
excellent in their kind, they never had a good effect ; 
th3 mixture of English singers with the Italian, as 
well as the awkward figure tltey cut as actors, Joined 
to the difficulty of getting their parts by heart, 
.endered those compositions ridiculous wMch in still 
life would have been admirable.* * 

f EiOory. It. p. 941, note. 


In Paris they managed these things better, 
for in all the operas of Sacchini which were 
composed or arranged for the French stage, 
choruses are used largely and with admirable 
effect, while in ‘ (Edipe ’ they are the principal 
feature. The * (Edipe ’ was continuously on 
the boards of tho Opera for fifty-seven years 
(from 1787-1844). During this time it had 
683 representations. It was revived in July 
1843, and was jierformod six times in that year 
and once in May 1844. 

Sacchini understood orchestral as well as 
choral effect. His scores are small, oboes, 
horns and sometimes trumpets and bassoons 
being the only additions to the string quartet, 
but the treatment is as effective as it is simple. 
His part- writing is pure and good, while the 
care and finish evident in his scores are hard 
to rcconiile with the accounts of his idle and 
irregular ways. Tho same technical qualities 
are shown in his compositions for tho church, 
which in other ways are loss distinguished than 
his operas from contemporary works of a 
similar kind. 

Much of Sacchini’s music is lost. Four 
oratorios, a Mass and various motets, etc., are 
mentioned in Q.-L. ; F^tis gives a list of 
twenty - one sacred compositions, and the 
names of forty -one operas, the chief of which 
have been mentioned hero ; but Bumoy puts 
the number of those much higher (twenty- 
seven are given as still extant in Q.-L.), The 
last of them, ‘ Arviro et Evelina,’ was left un- 
finished. It was completed by J. B. Rey, and 
performed with 8uc(!ess after the composer’s 
death (Apr. 29, 1788). He also left two sym- 
phonies ill D, six trios for two violins and bass ; 
six quartets for two violins, tenor and bass ; 
and two sets, each of six harpsichord sonatas, 
with violin, as well as twelve sonatas (opp. 3 
and 4) for clavier solo. These wore all pub- 
lished in London. One of the sonatas, in F, 
was included in Pauer’s ‘ Alto Meister.* A 
couple of cavatinas are given by (Jovaert in his 
‘ Gloires d’ltalie,’ and an antiphon for two 
voices by Choron in his ‘ Journal de Chant.* 

F. A. M. 

SACKBUT, an early name for tho trombone, 
probably derived from the Spanish sacubuchA 
(‘ draw-tube ’), i.e. aacar ‘ to draw,’ and bwha 
‘ a pipe,’ originally of boxwood (cf. Portuguese 
8acabuxa)y the name being also given to a form 
of pump. In Egypt tho Arabic lyQq is still 
used to denote a kind of trumpet. Other 
derivations, however, are from O.F. saquier- 
boter (‘ to pull and to push ’) or Sp. aacar dd 
bitche (‘ to exhaust the chest ’). The form first 
appears in Spanish literature of the 14th 
century, the trombone having been evolved 
from tho trumpet about the year 1300. At 
the beginning of the next century tho French 
form aaqueboute is found, and at the close of 
the same century, when the instrument was 
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introduced into England, it was known as the 
shakbusahe, and subsequently as the aaykebiid, 
aachhut or aagbut. One of the earliest uses of 
the word in English literature occurs in Hawes’s 
Passetyme of Pleasure (1606). The so-called 
representation of a 9th-century sackbut in the 
Boulogne Psalter (MS. No. 20) is an error, the 
instrument depicted being a fanciful delinea- 
tion of the sambuke, an ancient four-stringed 
lyre. The phrase ‘ tuba ductilis,’ applied in 
later times to the Sackbut, originally meant a 
trumpet of metal beaten or drawn out by the 
hammer, i.e. not cast {PLATE LX VIII. No. 4). 
For details of the instrument see Trombone. 

Bibl. — Mjiuuxon, L« Trombone, Bruaaela, 1906 ; Oalpim, The 
Saekbut, ite Evolution and Mietory, Mua. Aetoo. Froeeedinge, 1907. 

F. w. a. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY (1832- 
1882). This Society was originated by Thomas 
Brewer, Joseph Hart, W. Jeffreys, Joseph Sur- 
tnan and Cockerell, who first met, with a view 
to its establishment, on Aug. 21, 1832. Its 
practical operations did not, however, begin 
until Nov. 20 following. Its first meetings 
were held in the chapel in (Jate Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, where the first concert was 
given on Tuesday evening, Jan. 16, 1833. The 
programme comprised selections from Handel’s 
‘ Messiah ’ and ‘ Funeral Anthem,’ and from 
Perry’s ‘ Fall of Jerusalem ’ and ‘ Death of 
Abel,’ with Attwood’s coronation anthem ‘ 0 
Lord, grant the king a long life,’ and the hymn 
‘ Adcste fideles.’ The names of the principal 
singers were not published ; Thomas Harper 
was engaged as solo trumpeter. The then 
officers of the Society were John Newman j 
Harrison, president ; Thomas Brewer, secre- | 
tary; J. C. Moginie, treasurer; Joseph Surman, ; 
conductor ; George Perry, leader of the band ; 
and F. C. Walker, organist. In Nov. 1833, the 
permission to meet in the chapel being suddenly . 
withdrawn, the Society removed to a chapel ■ 
in Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, and , 
shortly afterwards to a room belonging to the 
Scottish Hospital in Fleur de Lys Court, Fleet 
Street ; but at Midsummer 1834 it migrated 
to Exeter Hall, which was its home until ' 
Michaelmas 1880. The concerts were for the ! 
first two years given in the minor hall, and ; 
consisted principally of selections, in which a 1 
few short complete works were occasionally i 
introduced, such as Handel’s " Dettingen Te | 
Deum,’ Haydn’s * Mass,’ No. 1. The Society 
having on June 28, 1836, given a concert in the 
large hall in aid of a charity, with very great 
success, was shortly afterwards induced to give 
its own concerts there, and at the same time an 
important change in its policy was effected — 
the abandonment of miscellaneous selections I 
for complete oratorios. Up to that period, 
even at the provincial festivals, it was very 
rarely that any complete oratorio, except 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ was performed, whilst the 
programmes of the so-called * Oratorios * at 


the two patent theatres on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent were a mongrel mixture ot 
oratorio songs and choruses, secular songs of 
all kinds, and instrumental solos. The first 
concert given in the large hall on the Society’s 
own account was Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ on Dec. 
20, 1836, with about 300 performers. In 1837 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul ’ (Mar. 7) was given 
for the first time in London. On Sept. 12 
another performance of ‘ St. Paul ’ was given, 
in the composer’s presence (see Mendelssohn). 
During the year the number of performers was 
increased to 600. In the same year the forma- 
tion of a musical library was begun, and 
Robert Kanzow Bowley appointed honorary 
librarian. During the seasons 1838-41 various 
revivals of Handel oratorios took place. A new 
organ, built for the Society by Walker, was 
opened Jan. 23, 1840, with a performance by 
Thomas Adams. In 1843 Spohr’s ‘ Fall of 
Babylon ’ w^s produced, conducted by the 
composer, who was then on a visit to England ; 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hj-^inn of Praise ’ was intro- 
duced, and also Handel’s ‘ Deborah.’ In 1844 
I the season was chiefly distinguished by two 
[ performances of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul,’ con- 
I ducted by the composer. The year 1847 w'as an 
I important epoch in the Society’s annals with 
' a revival of Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar ’ and the pro- 
I duction for the first time in its improved form 
I of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ under his owui 
' personal direction. Subsequently Spohr visited 
i this country at the invitation of the Society 
and conducted two performances of his * Fall 
of Babylon ’ and one of his ‘ (flinstian’s Prayer ’ 
and ‘ Last Judgment ’ (the last for the only 
time in England under his direction), and pro- 
duced his ‘ 84th Psalm, Milton’s version,’ com- 
posed expressly for the occasion. In this year 
dissatisfaction with the conductor Joseph Fur- 
man led to the appointment of (’osta in 1848 ; 
ponding this appointment the remaining con- 
certs of the season wore conducted by Perry. 
Costa strengthened and improved both band 
and chorus, the number of performers being 
augmented to nearly 700. The performances 
of the season consisted principally of more 
effective renderings of the stock pieces, but 
Mendelssohn’s music for ‘ Athalie ’ was intro- 
duced with great success. In 1850 nothing 
new was given but Mendelssohn’s ‘Lauda Sion’ 
in an EngUsh dress. The year 1851 was chiefly 
remarkable for the number of concerts given 
— thirty - one ; ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah ’ and the 
‘ Creation ’ having been performed alternately, 
one in each week, from May to September for the 
gratification of visitors to the Great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park. Later in the year Haydn’s 
‘ Seasons ’ was introduced for the first time. 
In 1852 Spohr’s ‘ Calvary ’ and the fragments 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Christus ’ were introduced. 
In 1853 some changes took place in the officers 
of the Society ; R. K. Bowley beoame treaBurer« 
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and W. H. Husk succeeded him as librarian : 
Mozart’s Requiem was first brought forward 
this year. The year 1854 was distinguished by 
two performances of Beethoven’s Mass in D, and 
the Society undertook the performance of the 
music at the opening of the Crystal Palace on 
May 10. In 1856 Costa's ‘ Eli ’ was performed 
for the first time in London. In 1857 Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater was introduced, and the Society 
undertook the musical arrangements for the 
first Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. 
(See Handel Festival.) In 1862 Beethoven’s 
‘ Mount of Olives ’ was given with its proper 
libretto. In 1870 Beethoven’s Mass in D was 
again performed. The Society sustained the 
loss, by death, of three of its principal officers : 
J. N. Harrison, president ; R. K. Bowley, 
treasurer ; and T. Brewer, secretary and, for 
a few weeks, president. They were replaced 
by D. Hill, president; W. H. Withall, treasurer; 
and J. F. Puttick, secretary. In 1873 the last- 
named died, and E. H. Mannering was ap- 
pointed in his stead. Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew 
Passion ’ was given for the first time. Mozart’s 
Litany in Bk, in an English dress, was intro- 
duced in 1877. In 1878 Rossini’s ‘ Moses in 
Egypt ’ was restored to its original position as 
an oratorio. Owing to a change in the pro- 
prietorship of Exeter Hall, the Society had to 
quit that building, and the concerts of the 
season 1880-81 were given in St. James’s Hall, 
the number of performers being reduced, on 
account of the limited space of the orchestra, 
to about 300. The first concert was on Dec. 3. 
Sullivan’s ‘ Martyr of Antioch ’ (first time in 
London) and Cherubini’s Requiem in C minor 
were brought out during the season. 

Tho Society’s library was the largest collec- 
tion of music and musical literature ever 
gathered together by a musical body in Eng- 
land. A printed catalogue was issued in 1872. 
It was acquired for tho K.C.M. at the dissolu- 
tion of the original Society. (See Ltbrabibs.) 
The Society also possessed some interesting 
original portraits, statuary and autograph 
letters. It was in constitution an essentially 
amateur body, none but amateurs being eligible 
for membership, and the governing committee 
being chosen by and from the members. The 
most eminent professors were engaged as 
principal vocalists and instrumentalists, the 
rest of the band and the whole of the chorus 
being amateurs. The members were com- 
paratively few in number, tho majority of the 
amateurs being assistants, who gave their 
gratuitous services, but paid no subscription. 
The subscription of members, originally £1, was 
afterwards £2 : 2s. per annum. The original 
Society was dissolved in 1882, its last concert 
being a performance of ‘ Solomon ’ on Apr. 28 
of that year. Some members of the com- 
mittee determined to resuscitate the Society, 
«nd the new institution was incorporated in 
VOL. IV 


1882. Charles Hall4 was appointed conductor, 
and in 1885 was succeeded by W. H. Cummings, 
who had, up to that time, acted as assistant 
conductor. In the autumn of 1888 the new 
Society ceased to exist. 

Tho Benevolent Fund of the Society was 
instituted Mar. 14, 1855, for the aid of neces- 
sitous persons who had at any time been con- 
nected with the Sacred Harmonic Society. Tho 
management of the fund was entrusted to 
an independent committee, chosen by the 
governors of tho fund from the members of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. w. H. H. 

SACROBUSCO (Sackobosco), Johannes 
DE. A 12th- or 13th-century MS. in the Bibl. 
ValUcelliana, Rome, contains a Tractatus de 
sphaera by this author, which was copied at 
Padua in 1418, with other treatises, in a codex ; 
now in tho Liceo Mus., Bologna. La Fage says 
that Sacrobusco was an Englishman. 

B. V. d. s. 

SADKO, ‘ legendary * opera in 7 tableaux. 
Composed by Rimsky-Korsakov. Produced 
Moscow, Doc. 1897. 

SADLER’S WELLS, a place of entertain- 
ment near the New River Head, Pentonvillo, 
much associated with music from the end of 
the I7th century. 

In a garden belonging to a person named 
Sadler an ancient well was discovered in 1683. 
The water of the well was chalybeate and 
ferruginous, and Sadler, who owned a sort 
of tavern, having attached a wooden Music 
House, exploited tho medicinal qualities in 
rivalry of the waters at Tunbridge and at 
Epsom. He laid out tho grounds and engaged 
tumblers and musicians, and the place was 
much frequented for its open-air concerts. In 
1699 James Miles and a Francis Forcer, the 
latter a musician, were proprietors, and the 
place became known also as * Miles’s Music 
House.’ Miles having died m 1724, Francis 
Forcer, junior, increased the attractions, and 
Forcer dying in 1743, the gardens passed into 
the hands of one Rosoman, who made many 
alterations, rebuilding tho Music House ir. 
brick. This brick structure, erected in 1765, 
formed part of Sadler’s Wells theatre until late 
in the 19th century. Mrs. Lampe, Thomas 
Lowe and other vocalists of repute sang at 
Sadler’s Wells, and at a later date Miss Roman- 
zini (Mrs. Bland) and Braham were among tho 
performers engaged there. Mrs. Mountain, the 
singer, whose parents were engaged at Sadler’s 
Wells, was named after Rosoman the proprietor. 
Charles Dibdin the older, and his sons Thomas 
and Charles, were all more or less closely 
connected with Sadler’s Wells, writing plays 
and musical pantomimes for production there. 
The younger Dibdins were proprietors and 
managers. Grimaldi’s connexion with this 
theatre, and that of other pantomimists, 
tumblers, rope-dancers and actors, do no^ 
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concern the musical records of it. The theatre 
has seen many changes, and became a music- 
haU.i 

Bibu — A collection of scraps relating to Sadler’s Wells, bound In 
fourteen volumes, formed by Pereival. Is in the British Museum. 
London Pleasure Qa/rdem. by W. and A. £. Wkoth, Old and New 
London, 

SAETA, see Song, subsection Spain (4). 

SAFFO, see SAPPHO. 

SAFI ED-DIN, ‘Abd el-Mumin al Bagh- 
dA-dI {13th cent.), a celebrated Arab musician 
who flourished at Baghdad during the reign of 
the last ‘AbbAsid caliph, al-Musta‘sim (1242- 
1258). He was a talented performer on the lute, 
and during the sack of Baghdad in 1258 his 
skill saved him ; Hulagd Khan, the Mongol 
leader, hearing him play, gave orders that he, 
his family and his goods should be spared. 
He had been tutor to the son of a vizier ; and to 
his pupil he dedicated an important treatise on 
the theory of music (Bibl. Nat., Paris), which 
has been translated into French by Carra de 
Vaux.* It is a shortened and simplified 
version of the work of al-FAbAbi, clearer than 
the original and difTering from it in certain 
points. On the difference of sound from noise, 
for example, al-Farabi had written : ‘ Musical 
sound is a simple noise, persisting during an 
appreciable time in the body in which it is 
produced.’ Avicenna had proposed the defini- 
tion : ‘ Sound is noise which has an appreciable 
duration and a certain pitch.’ Safi ed-Bin, 
observing that noise also has pitch as well 
as duration, explained the difference thus : 

* Noises have the character of sounds when it 
is possible to measure the relations between 
their respective pitches.’ The Arabs, following 
the traditions of Pythagoras and Euclid, 
determined pitch from the length of a vibrating 
string. The other works of Safi ed-Din include 
an Epistle on music (Paris ; Vienna) and a 
treatise on rhythm, TKt Book of the Periods 
(Brit. Mus.). J. B. T. 

SAFONOV, Vassily Ilich (6. Itsyoursky, 
Terek, Northern Caucasus, Feb. 6 — O.S. 
Jan. 25 — 1852 ; d. Mar. 1918), the son of a 
Cossack general living in the village of Its- 
yoursky, in the district of Terek in the northern 
Caucasus, on the banks of the romantic river 
Terek, sung by the poets Poushkin and 
Lermontov. His education was carried on at 
the Alexandrovsky Lyc6e in St. Petersburg, 
and during this time he took pianoforte lessons 
from Leschetkky. On completing his course 
in the above institution he decided to devote 
himself entirely to music, and entered the 
Conservatorium in 1878, where he became a 
pupil of Sieke and Zaremba for theory, and 
continued his pianoforte studies under Louis 
Brassin. He left the Conservatorium, a gold 
medallist, in 1880, and began his career as a 
pianist by a long tour in northern Europe, 

1 In 1926 a project waa started to necure the theatre for dramatic 
•ad operatic entertainment on the lines of the * Old Vlo.* 

» jWn. AMaHftiS, 1891, xtIU. p. 279 1. 


Austria and Hungary, in company with the 
famous violoncellist Carl Davidov. On his 
return ho held a sub-professorship for a short 
time in the St. Petersburg Conservatorium, but 
was soon called to fill a more important post 
in the sister institution in Moscow. He 
eventually succeeded Taneiev as director of the 
Moscow Conservatorium in 1889. Hero he did 
some admirable work in reorganisation ; while 
his indomitable energy still found an outlet in 
teaching, and the orchestral, choral and en- 
semble classes remained under his personal 
supervision. 

He first became known as a conductor in 
1889, when he organised a scries of local 
concerts at popular prices for the townsfolk, 
and in 1890 ho was appointed to the Moscow 
branch of the Russian Musical Society in this 
capacity. Safonov first visited England in 
Feb. 1906, when he conducted one of the con- 
certs of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
After a brilliant success in Vienna, he visited 
New York, where ho was offered the conductor- 
ship of the Philharmonic Orchestra, and made 
his first appearance in that capacity on Mar. 5, 
1904. He held this position till Mar. 1909- 
In October of that year he made his first 
appearance at an English provincial festival, 
conducting most of the concerts of the first 
Musical Festival held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Safonov was occasionally spoken of as ‘ the 
batonless conductor.’ Having on one occasion 
forgotten to take it to a rehearsal, he became 
convinced that its use was unnecessary and 
resolved henceforward to direct his players by 
the movements of his hands alone. Far more 
important from the artistic point of view than 
this innovation arc the great services he 
rendered to Russian music ; particularly to 
that of Tchaikovsky, by his intimate and 
impressive readings of his symphonies. Safonov 
was not, however, merely a Slavonic specialist. 
His interpretations of Haydn, Beethoven and 
Brahms showed him to bo a conductoi of many 
sympathies, with a decided leaning to the 
classic. 

The fact that he was once known as a 
pianist of exceptional ability is Hkely to be 
forgotten in the brilliant success of his later 
career, but ho numbered among his pupils 
several artists who continued the traditions of 
his peculiarly finished and delicate style. 

R. N. 

SAGE DE RICHIE, Philipp Franz le, 
lutenist, in the service of Baron vanNeidhardt at 
Breslau, 1 695 ; master of Joh. Kasp. Kropfganss ; 
known by the work : Philipp Franz Le Sage de 
RichAe I Cabinet | Der | Lauten | InWelchem 
zu finden, 12 Neue Partien | etc. (described in 
M.f.M. 21, pp. 10 and 11, with musical ex- 
amples; also Q.‘L.). 

SAGGIO DI CONTRAPPUNTO, see Mab- 
TINI, Giov. Batt. 
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SAINT ANNE’S TUNE, a famous hymn 
tune,^ first found in ‘ A Supplement to the New 
Version of the Psalms,’ sixth edition, much 
enlarged, 1708. Dr. Croft’s name is not 
mentioned in the work, but he is believed to 
have been the musical editor of this edition of 
the ‘Supplement’; the name of the tune is 
probably derived from that of the parish, 
St. Anne’s, Westminster, of which church he 
was then organist, and the tune itself is directly 
ascribed to him by his contemporaries,^ viz. 
Philip Hart in ‘ Melodies proper to be sung to 
any of y® Versions of y® Psalms of David,’ 
1719, and John Church in his ‘ Introduction to 
Psalmody,’ 1723. The tune appears in the 
‘ Supplement ’ in the following form : 



Some doubt has been thrown on the author- 
ship of the tune from its having been found in 
Abraham Barber’s ‘ Book of Psalm Tunes,’ a 
y orkshire collec'tion, of which the licence bears 
date Feb. 14, 1687, when Croft was but ten 
years of age. Here the tune appears under 
the name of ‘ Leeds,’ and is ascribed to ‘ Mr. 
Denby,’ whose name some editors of hymnals 
have too hastily substituted for that of Croft. 
The edition, however, of Barber’s Psalms which 
contains the tune is the seventh, dated 1715, 
or seven years after the publication of the 
‘ Supplement ’ already mentioned. This edition 
contains, besides tunes for canticles, psalms, 
etc., twenty -eight hymn tunes arranged in 
four parts, with the melody in the tenor. 
Of these tunes three only have a composer’s 
name prefixed, and these three, which bear the 
names of northern towns (‘ Leverpool,’ 
‘ Hallifax * and ‘ Leeds *), are all ascribed to 
‘ Mr. Denby.* It may be observed that while 
the melody of ‘ Leeds ’ is identical with that 
of St. Anne’s in the * Supplement,’ the modula- 
tion at the end of the third strain is different. 

> J. S. B«oh’a orgim fnffae in S flat ia in Enicland oommonly 
called ‘ Bt. Anne’s * from a fortuitous likeneu between the aobjeot 
of the fugue and the first line of this hymn time. 

* Bee Mm. T., 1900, p. 585, where the tui>e is given in facsimile 
and Croft’s authorship dlscuaaed* 
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The supposition that ‘ Leeds ’ was originally 
in Barber’s Psalm-book was disproved by the 
discovery of a copy of an early edition of the 
collection, which from the evidence of the 
preface appears to bo either the third or 
fourth, and to have been published about 1696.* 
The title-page is unfortunately missing. This 
volume, a smaller book than the edition of 
1715, contains but twelve hymn tunes arranged 
in two parts, and neither the tune in question 
nor Donby’s name occurs in it. Until, there- 
fore, an edition of Barber’s Psalms is found 
containing ‘ Leeds,’ and of earlier date than 
1708, Denby must be regarded as merely the 
author of a rearrangement of Croft’s tune. 

That some confusion existed respecting the 
authorship may perhaps bo inferred from the 
fact that Dr. Miller, organist of Doncaster 
Parish Church, in his ‘ Psalms of David,’ 1790, 
gives ‘ yt. Ann’s, Dr. Croft ’ on one page, and 
opposite to it ‘ Leeds, Denby,’ in triple time 
and as a different tune. On the other hand, it 
may be noticed that in another Yorkshire 
collection, John and James Green’s ‘ Collection 
of choice Psalm Tunes * (Sheffield, 3rd ed., 
1715), St. Anne’s tune is quoted under that 
name. o. a. o. 

SAINT- AUBIN, (1) Jeanne Chablottb 
ScHBCEDEB (6. Paris, Dec. 9, 1764 ; d. there. 
Sept. 11, 1850), a remarkable opera singer. 
She was daughter of a theatrical manager, 
began to act as a mere child, and, when only 9 
charmed Louis XV. by her precocious talent. 
In 1782 she married Saint- Aubin, an actor in 
Mile, Montansier’s company, and in 1786 made 
her first appearance at the Op6ra in ‘Coli- 
nctte k la cour,’ but perceiving that she was 
not qualified for so large a stage, had the 
good sense to transfer herself to the Com4die- 
Italienne. There her expressive face, graceful 
acting and good singing could be properly ap- 
preciated, and she speedily became a favourite. 
She sang romances with groat charm, and be- 
came the acknowledged star of the company 
and its most profitable member. 

At her farewell benefit (Apr. 2, 1808) she took 

• The prefare speakfl of ‘ former edltlona,* aad adds — * ainoe the 
Pwdma in metre are this laat year much refin’d aa to the EngUsb 
bv some good grave Divine Persona who hath only left out all tlM 
old words and made the meter good English.* The prafaoe to tbn 
■evanth edition la a different one. 
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the part of Mmo. Belmont in this work, leav- 
ing Rosine, her own creation, to her second 
daughter, Alexandrine. Her modest pension 
of 1900 francs was increased by Louis XVIII. 
to 3000. She took her final farewell, assisted 
by her elder daughter, Mme. Duret, on Nov. 7, 
1818, in * Une heure de manage,* and was as 
much applauded as over. 

Three of her children distinguished them- 
selves ; the son, (2) Jean Denis (b. Lyons, 
1783 ; d. Paris, 1810), was a violinist and com- 
poser of great promise. 

The older daughter, (3) C^cilb (6. Lyons, 
1786), a pupil of Garat, made her debut in 1805 
at the Op6ra-Comiquo in ‘ Le Concert inter- 
rompu,’ but went back to the Conservatoire to 
study, and did not reappear till 1808. Under 
the name of Mme. Duret she rose for a short 
time to distinction as the favourite singer of 
Nicolo Isouard, who composed several import- 
ant and difficult parts for her. Her best crea- 
tions were in ‘ Le Billet de loterie ’ and 
‘ Jeannot et Colin.’ She retired in 1820. 

Her sister, (4) Alexandrine (6. Paris, 1793), 
made a brilliant debut at the Theatre Feydeau 
in 1809, and in the following year excited great 
enthusiasm in Isouard’s ‘ Cendrillon.’ This 
was, however, the only original part in which 
she distinguished herself, and on her marriage 
with an actor at the Vaudeville in 1812 she 
retired from the stage. o. c. 

SAINT CECILIA’S HALL, see Edinburgh. 

SAINTE-COLOMBE, Sieur de (d. before 
1701), a famous French bass-viol player who 
died about the time of publishing his Tombeau 
in the 2nd book of his ‘ Pieces de viole.’ He 
was a pupil of Hotman, and teacher of Marin 
Marais. Together with his two daughters he 
used to give concerts for 3 gambas. 

E. V. d. s. 

SAINT-GEORGES, Jules Henri Vernot, 
Marquis de (6. Paris, Nov. 7, 1801 ; d. there, 
Dec. 23, 1876) — not to be confounded with the 
notorious Chevalier de Saint-Georges (6. 1739; 
d. 1799) — writer of novels, and author of 
numerous librettos for operas and operas- 
comiques, was the favourite collaborator of 
Hal6vy. Among his 120 librettos wo need 
only specify those for Donizetti’s ‘ Fille du 
regiment’; Adolphe Adam’s ‘La Marquise,* 
‘ Cagliostro,* ‘ Le Bijou perdu,’ operas ; and 
‘Giselle,’ *La Jolie Fille de Gand * and * Le 
Corsaire,’ ballets; Auber’s ‘ L’Ambassadrice,’ 
‘Zanetta ’ and ‘Les Diamants de la couronne,’ 
With Scribe ; Grisar’s * Lady Melvil,’ ‘ Le Caril- 
lonneur de Bruges * and ‘ Les Amours du 
diable ’ ; Clapisson’s ‘ La Fanchonnette * ; and 
Hal6vy’s ‘ L’ficlair,’ * Les Mousquetaires de la 
reine,’ ‘ Le Val d’Andorre,’ ‘ La F6e aux 
roses,’ ‘ Ije Juif errant,’ * Le Nabab ’ and 
‘ Jaguarita I’Indionne.’ 

From this list it will appear that Saint- 
Georges was the most prolific, as he was the 


ablest, of all French contemporary librettists 
after Scribe. G. o. 

SAINT - HUBERT Y,^ Antoinette Cecils 
(6. Toul, c. 1766 ; d, Barnes, near Richmond, 
July 22, 1812), an eminent French operatic 
actress whose real surname was Clavel. Her 
father, who had previously served in the army, 
became stage manager to a French opera com» 
pany at Mannheim, and afterwards at Warsaw, 
where she studied for four years with Lemoyne, 
conductor of the orchestra. Her first public 
appearance was in an opera of his, ‘ Le Bouquet 
de Colette.’ She then went to Berlin, and is 
said to have been married there to a certain 
Chevalier de Croisy, of whom, however, nothing 
is heard in her subsequent history. For three 
years she sang at Strassburg as Mile. Clavel, 
and thence went to Paris and made her debut 
at the Opera as ‘ un demon, un plaisir ’ in the 
first performance of Gluck’s ‘ Armide * (Sept. 
23, 1777). For a considerable time she only 
played in subordinate parts. Her first great 
success was as Angelique in Piccinni’s ‘ Roland,’ 
and was followed by others in Floquet’s ‘ Le 
Seigneur Bienfaisant,’ Gossec’s ‘ Thes^ * (Mar. 
1, 1782) and Edelmann’s ‘ Ariane * (Sept. 24, 
1782), all tragic parts ; while as Rosette in 
Gretry’s * L’Embarras dos richesses ’ (Nov. 26, 
1782) she showed all the versatility and 
vivacity necessary for comedy. As Armide (in 
Sacchini’s ‘ Renaud ’), in ‘ Didon,’ ‘ Chira^ne,* 
‘ Les Danaides,’ ‘ Alceste ’ and ‘ Phedro ’ she 
had a succession of triumidis. ‘ Didon,’ Pic- 
cinni’s masterpiece, made no impression till 
she undertook the title r61e, and the composer 
declared that, without her, his opera was 
‘ without Dido.’ On her first appearance in 
that part (Jan. 16, 1784) she was crowned upon 
the stage. 

In 1785 she made a journey to Marseilles 
which resembled a royal progress, but on her 
return to Paris she found now rivals to dispute 
her sway. She failed, too, as Clytemnestra, a 
part altogether unsuited to her. It ended four 
years later by her marrying the Comte d’En- 
traigues, of strong royalist sympathies, in which 
she participated warmly. In 1790 he had emi- 
grated to Lausanne, and there their marriage 
took place, at the end of that year. It was 
only acknowledged, however, in 1797, after the 
Count, imprisoned at Milan by Bonaparte, had 
been released by his wife, who found means of 
enabling him to escape and of preserving his 
portfolio, full of political papers. For this 
service she was rewarded by Louis XVIII. with 
the Order of St. Michel and, it seems, by her 
husband with the recognition of their marriage. 

The Count afterwards entered the Russian 
diplomatic service and was employed on secret 
missions. The peace of Tilsit changed his 
tactics. He possessed himself in some manner 
of a copy of the secret articles of the Treaty, 

1 How aha obtained thla name ia not known. 
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and hastened with them to England to com* 
municate them to the Government. For this 
he is said to have received a pension. He 
established himself, with his wife, at Barnes, 
near Richmond, where they were assassinated 
by their servant, who stabbed them as they 
were getting into their carriage, and blow out 
his own brains afterwards. F. A. m. 

SAINT JAMES’S HALL CONCERT 
ROOMS (1858-1906) wore erected, at the cost 
of a company with limited liability, from 
designs by Owen Jonos. Messrs. Lucas were 
the builders. 

The project was taken up by two of the 
music-publishing firms, Beale & Chappell of 
Regent Street, and Chappell & Co. of New 
Bond Street ; and the company was formed 
mainly by them, and among their friends. 
T. F. Beale and W. Chappell became the ten- 
ants of the Crown for the land, holding it in 
trust for the company. The capital was fixed 
at £40,000, because the original estimate for the 
new building was £23,000 and the remainder 
was supposed to be an ample sum for compensa- 
tions, working expenses, etc. It was then un- 
known that between Regent Street and Picca- 
dilly was the ancient boundary of Thomey 
IslaTid with its quicksand, but this was en- 
countered in the course of the building, and 
had to bo saturated with concrete at great cost, 
in order to make a sure foundation. Other 
demands raised the cost of the building to 
beyond £70,000. The groat hall was opened 
to the public on Mar. 26, 1858, with a concert 
for the benefit of the Middlesex Hospital, given 
in presence of the Prince Consort. 

The principal entrance to the great hall was 
originally from Regent Street, and that to the 
minor hall from Piccadilly. The dimensions of 
the great hall were 139 feet in length, 60 in 
height and 60 in breadth. It seated on the 
ground floor 1100 ; in the balcony 617 ; in the 
gallery 210 ; in the orchestra 300 ; total 2127. 
Under the platform end of the great hall was 
the minor hall, 60 feet by 67, having also a 
gallery, an orchestra and a small room. This 
was occupied for many years by the Christy 
(Moore & Burgess) Minstrels. Under the 
Regent Street end of the great hall was one 
of the dining-rooms, 60 feet by 60, and on the 
Regent Street level was another dining-room, 
40 feet by 40, with a large banqueting-room 
on the floor above, etc. 

In 1860 alterations and additions were made 
to the restaurant attached to the concert -rooms, 
at a further outlay of £5000. The company 
was eventually enabled to pay these charges, 
through the uncovenanted liberality of some of 
the directors in accepting personal responsi- 
bility to mortgagees and bankers, while they 
diminished the debt annually through the re- 
ceipts of the hall. Many concerts were given 
lor the express purpose of engaging the hall on 


ofi nights, especially the Monday Popular Con- 
certs (see Popular Cokcerts), which were 
originally started by Chappell & Co. to bring 
together a new public to fill the hall on Monday 
nights. In 1874 three more houses in Picca- 
dilly were purchased to add to the restaurant. 
The rebuilding of these entailed a further ex- 
penditure of £45,000, so that the total cost 
exceeded £120,000 w. c. 

In much later days important alterations 
were made in the approaches to the hall, a fine 
marble staircase leading direct from the Picca- 
dilly entrance. In spite of these, there was an 
element of danger from the presence of kitchens 
and the Christy Minstrels’ hall below, and in 
spite of the beautiful acoustics of the great hall 
and its wonderful artistic associations, it was 
not wholly a misfortune when it was deter- 
mined to pull it down and use the site for a 
hotel. The last concert took place on Feb. 1 1, 
1905. M. 

SAINT JOHN’S EVE, opera in one act ; 
text by Eleanor Farjeon ; music by Mac- 
kenzie. Produced (British National Opera 
Co.) Liverpool, Apr. 16, 1924. 

SAINT-LAMBERT, Michel de, lived in 
Paris at the end of the 17th and the beginning 
of the 18th centuries. Nothing is known of the 
life of this clavecinist. The name of Michc-*, 
even, is only given hero in aecordance with 
Fetis, and there is reason to believe that it 
may not have been his real Christian name. 

As far as we can judge from his two didactic 
works published in the first years of the 18th 
century, Saint- Lambert appears to have been 
a competent professor of the clavecin, having 
a good method of teaching and a very open 
mind, more cultivated than the majority of 
musicians of that epoch. There is extant a 
set of well-turned verses written in praise of 
Marchand, which appears at the beginning of 
the 2nd volume of Marchand’s clavecin pieces, 
who must have been among his friends. 

He enunciates in his Principes the first 
rules of music, and his method of playing the 
clavecin is remarkably apt and well directed. 
His chapter on ‘ Ornaments ’ will be specially 
useful to modern clavecinists. He relies 
in this exposition on the only three French 
masters whose books of pieces existed in 
his time : Chambonni^i'cs, Le Begue and 
d’Anglebert. He also makes use of the organ 
pieces of Nivers, and does not hesitate to vary 
some of the ornaments, or even to invent them 
anew, like that which he calls ‘ aspiration,’ 
Written. Played. 

and which has nothing 


in common with the ornament of the same 
name invented by Couperin. 

His Train de Vciccompagnement is also 
remarkably clear. The harmonic theory ol 
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the period is set out more simply than it is by 
d’Andrieu. But because of the accuracy of 
his commentaries Saint-Lambert remains as 
valuable for historians of actual music as he 
was for the students of accompaniment in his 
own day. His two sagacious propositions of 
reform also show him to have been in advance 
of his time. One, explained in his Principea 
(and adopted by Mont6clair), relates to the 
reduction of the number of clefs, of which 
several had become useless and worrying to 
teach. Saint-Lambert proposed to reduce 
them to three, placing always the same note on 
each line of the stave but in different octaves. 
This simplification of clefs was realised little 
by little in practice, with less logic, and it is 
permissible to regret it. The other proposition, 
which he expounds in the preface to his Traite, 
passed rapidly into practice. Saint-Lambert 
noticed that, in his time, the usual sharps and 
flats of the minor tones always included a flat 
loss than they ought to hold. He declares 
(and he offers an example in his book) that 

* tout ton qui a le mode mineur a la sixi6me de sa 
finale easentiellcmcnt mineure,* 

and that he would 

* mettre le b4mol & la clef, et non pas dans le courant 
de I’air conmie accldentel, alnsi qu’il se pratique 
ordinairemont ; cc qui est unc erreur considerable 
qui n’a pas 6t6 reconnufe jusqu’it pr6sent.’ 

WORKS 

Xm Pfineipet du elatfeefn, wntenarU um explication exacte de tout 
ee qui eoneeme la tablature et le clavier. (I'aris, 1702 ; reprlat«(l 
Amsterdam, without date.) 

Nouveau TraiU de Vaceompagnement da clavecin, de Vorgue et dee 
auiree inetrurnenfa. (Parln, 1707 ; repiintod Amsterdam, 
without date ) 

Italian traiulations of some workn exist In MS. In the library of 
the Liceo Mnsicalo at Bologna. P^tis thinks that these were 
only second editions ; that the first of the Prindpee would be 
dated 1697, and of the TraiU, IhSO. Ro example can be shown 
to bear these dates, and F^tls's assertion would appear to be 
contradicted by many passages in Salut*lrfuubort*s prefaces. 

Bibu — Mtmairee de Trhmtx. (July 1708.) 

SAINT-L^ON, (1) Charles Victor Arthur 
(real name Michel) {b. Paris, Apr. 17, 1821 ; 
d. there, Sept. 2 or 6, 1870), violinist, com- 
poser, dancer and French choregraphist, son 
of a ballet-master at the Theatre Royal of 
Stuttgart. He was a pupil of Paganini and 
Mayseder, making his d4but at the age of 14 
at Munich as dancer and violinist. He toured 
from 1838, and gave a performance in Italy of 
‘ La Vivandiere et le postilion ’ (1843), when 
he danced with Fanny Cerrito, whom he 
married in 1845 at Paris. He made his first 
appearance at the Paris Opera in 1846, and 
gave there performances of ‘ La Fille de marbre,* 
which he danced with his wife (Oct. 20, 1847), 
‘ La Vivandiere ’ (Oct. 20, 1848), ‘ Le Violon du 
diable,’ ballet fantastique, which he played on 
the violin (Jan. 19, 1849), ‘ Stella ’ (Feb. 22, 
1850) (the music of all these by Pugni) ; 
‘ Paquerette ’ (libretto by Th4ophile Gautier, 
music by Benoit, Jan. 15, 1851), ‘ Les Nations * 
(ode by Theodore de Ban vi lie, music by Ad, 
Adam for the delegates of the Great Exhibition 
in London). He appeared later, as author. 


violinist and dancer, at the Th6atre-Lyriqu6 ir 
* Le Lutin de la vall^ ’ (Jan. 22, 1853), * Le 
Danseur du roi * (Oct. 22, 1853 ; music by 
Eug. Gautier). He reappeared at the Op6ra 
in 1853, travelled in England, Germany (1853), 
Russia (1854, 1864), and directed the dancing 
at the Royal Theatre at Lisbon. From 1864- 
1870 he again directed, at the Paris Op4ra, the 
following ballets of Minkous and Delibes, in 
which it is said he collaborated in the music : 
‘ N(3m6a * (1864), ‘La Source’ (1866), ‘ Cop- 
pelia * (1870). Marie Louise, Archduchess of 
Parma, created Saint-lAon chamber violinist 
in 1844. 

He was an artist of unusual intelligence, 
speaking fluently several languages. H. Quit- 
tard said of him : Saint-L6on, ‘ a contribu4 
a rendre les pas de ballet moins solennels peut- 
fitre, mais plus vivants et plus pittoresquea 
qu’ils ne T^taient avant lui.* 

His wife, (2) Francesca (called Fanny) 
Cerrito (6. Naples, Mar. 11, 1821 ; still living 
in 1895), known as * quatrieme Grace,’ an 
Italian dancer, made her ddbut at the San 
Carlo Theatre in 1835, appeared in Rome, 
Florence, Turin, Milan (1838), Vienna (1838- 
1840), London (1840-45) and Paris, where she 
took the leading parts in her husband’s ballets. 
Her success in London was considerable : she 
danced a pas de qimire with Marie Taglioni, 
Carlotta Grisi and Lucie Graban, reappearing 
to make herself a name beside those dance 
celebrities of the 19th century. Having separ- 
ated from her husband about 1850, she was 
re-engaged at the Op^ra in 1852, leaving it the 
following year. She lived from that time in 
Paris. In 1854 she collaborated with Th6ophile 
Gautier in the ballet ‘ Gemma ’ (music by Count 
Gabrielli), in which she also danced. 

BIBUOQRAVHY 

Bautt-LAom : La SUnochoregraphie, ou art d'ferire promptement la 
danee, aiea portraite et biographies dee plus dlibret mattree de 
beiUte aneiens et modernet, dedicated to H.M. MIcoIm T. (Paria, 
1852). Le Tdtat aetuel de la danse (Lisbon Apr. 6, 1656). 

J. D. 1> S. : Biographie de M.et Mme. Oemto- Saint- lAen ILm Be" 
nommte, 185U) 

Db Lajartb ; BibllofMque musicale de VOptra, Tol. 11. 

Ffrrra- Suppt. 11 

1>B Boionb . Petits Uhnoire* de Vopfra (1857, chap xxfi.). 
Hobaob pb ViKn-CaaTRL : Mbmoirss (1883). 

VaPBUAU : Hct. des eontemporalns (1895). 

Orande Eneyclopidie, art. by QpiXTAM). 

SAINTON, Prosper Philippe Catherine 
(6. Toulouse, June 6, 1813 ; d. Oct. 17, 1890), 
an eminent violin -player whose father was a 
merchant at Toulouse. He received his educa- 
tion at the College of Toulouse and was 
destined for the law, but in Dec. 1831 he 
entered the Conservatoire at Paris and studied 
the violin under Habeneck, tailing the first 
prize in 1834. For two years after this he was 
a member of the orchestra of the Soci4t4 des 
Concerts, and the Op6ra ; and then made an 
extended touo* through Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, ^nmark and Spain, with 
great success. In 1840 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of the violin in the Conservatoire of his 
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native city. In 1 844 ho made his first visit to 
England, and played at the Philharmonic on 
June 10 and July 8 of that memorable season, 
under the baton of Mendelssohn. The follow- 
ing year he returned, was appointed professor 
at the R.A.M., and settled in London. He took 
the first and second violin alternately with 
Sivori, Ernst, Molique and Vieuxtomps, at the 
performances of Beethoven’s quartets at the 
house of Alsaoeb (q.v.) in 1845 and 1846, which 
resulted in the ‘ Beethoven Quartet Society.* 
He was also a constant leader at the perform- 
ances of the Musical Union, the Quartet 
Association, the Monday Popular Concerts, 
etc. etc. On the establishment of the Royal 
Italian Opera at Co vent Garden, Apr. 6, 1847, 
Sainton became leader of the orchestra, a post 
which ho held until 1871, when he accompanied 
Sir Michael Costa to the rival house and 
remained there till 1880. He was leader of 
the Philharmonic band from 1846-54 inclusive, 
and of the Sacred Harmonic Society from 1848, 
conducting the performances of the latter 
society in the absence of his chief, as he did 
those of the Opera. He was also for many 
years leader of the Birmingham Festivals and 
other provincial musical performances. From 
1848-55 he was conductor of the State band 
and violin solo to the Queen, resigning the post 
of his own accord. At the opening of the 
International Exhibition of 1862 Sainton con- 
ducted the performance of^Sterndale Bennett’s 
Ode (to Tennyson’s words), and was presented 
by the composer with the autograph of the 
work as a token of his gratitude and con- 
sideration. Among the many pupils whom he 
formed during his long career as professor of 
the viohn at the R.A.M. may be mentioned 
H. Weist-Hill, F. Amor, A, C. Mackenzie, 
A. Burnett, GabricUe Vaillant, W. Sutton. His 
works comprise two concertos for the violin 
with orchestra ; a solo do concert ; a rondo 
mazurka ; three romances ; several airs with 
vahations ; and numerous fantasias on operas. 
In 1860 Sainton married Miss Dolby (see 
Sainton-Dolby). His farewell concert took 
place at the Albert Hall on June 25, 1883. Q. 

SAINTON - DOLBY, Charlotte Helen 
(6. London, May 17, 1821 ; d. there, Feb. 18, 
1885), contralto singer. 

Her earliest instructress was a Mrs. Mon- 
tague, from whom she received pianoforte 
lessons. On the death of her father Miss 
Dolby determined to adopt the musical pro- 
fession, and in Jan. 1834 entered the R.A.M., 
where she first studied under J. Bennett and 
Elliott, and then under Crivelli. In 1837 she 
was elected a King's Scholar, She remained 
at the Academy for three years. She made 
her first appearance at the Philharmonic in a 
qurrtet, June 14, 1841, and in a solo, Apr. 14, 
1842. In the winter of 1845-46 Mendelssohn, 
who had been delighted by her singing in * St. 


Paul,’ obtained for her an engagement at th6 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, where her 
first appearance took place Oct. 25, 1845, and 
on Deo. 6 she sang in a duet with Jenny Lind. 
About this time Mendelssohn dedicated to her 
his Six Songs ^ (op. 67), besides writing the 
contralto music in * Elijah ’ with the special 
view to her singing it. Her success in Leipzig 
was followed by several concert tours in France 
and Holland, in both of which countries Miss 
Dolby established her reputation as a singer of 
the first rank. In 1860 she married Prosper 
Sainton (g.v.), and ten years later she retired 
from public life. In 1872 Mme. Sainton opened 
her Vocal Academy, at which she successfully 
trained many excellent artists in the admirable 
school of pure vocalisation, of which she was 
herself so distinguished an example. Mme. 
Fanny Moody was her most eminent pupil. 
Mme. Sainton also appeared before the world 
as a composer. Her cantatas ‘ The Legend of 
St. Dorothea ’ and ‘ The Story of the Faithful 
Soul,’ produced respectively at St. James’s Hall 
on June 14, 1876, and Stein way Hall on Juno 
19, 1879, have been performed in the provinces 
and the colonies with unvaried success. A 
fairy cantata for female voices, ‘ Florimel,’ was 
published after her death, which took place 
at 71 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London. 
She was buried at Highgate Cemetery, the 
groat concourse of persons assembled testifying 
to the estimation in which the singer was held. 
The R.A.M. founded, shortly after her death, 
a scholarship in her memory. w, b. s. 

SAINT PAUL (Ger. Patilhs), Mendels- 
sohn’s first oratorio, op. 36, Produced Lower 
Rhine Festival, Diisseldorf, May 22, 1836 
Liverpool, Oct. 7, 1836 ; Sacred Harmonh 
Society, Mar. 7, 1837 ; Birmingham Festival, 
Mendelssohn conducting. Sept. 20, 1837. 

SAINT PETER, an oratorio in 2 parts ; 
w'ords by Chorley, music by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict. Produced Birmingham Festival, Sept. 2, 
1870. G. 

SAINT-SA^NS, Charles Camille ( 6 . Paris, 
Oct. 9, 1835; d. Algiers, Dec. 16, 1921). His 
father {d. Dec. 1835) was of peasant origin, his 
mother of a bourgeois family. It was from her 
and from her great-aunt, Charlotte Masson, 
that he received, during his earliest infancy, 
his first musical lessons. From the outset he 
displayed a great fondness for music, an un- 
common abihty in piano- playing, a sensitive 
ear, great musical memory and an unerring 
sense of pitch. Nature, indeed, was generous 
with him, endowing him not only with intellect 
and talent, but also with energy, buoyancy 
and an inexhaustible capacity for work. At 
the age of 7 he became a pupil of Stamaty 
for the piano, and of Pierre Maleden (himself a 
pupil of Gottfried Weber) for harmony. At 
that time he had already began to compose ; 

1 jjbo dedicated to Mme Llvia Frege. 
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and in 1840 he performed before an audienoe, 
with the Belgian violinist Bessems, one of 
Beethoven’s violin sonatas. In 1846 he gave 
his first piano recital at the Salle Plcyel; in 
1848 he entered Eugene Benoit’s organ class 
at the Paris Conservatoire, in which he ob- 
tained the second prize the following year and 
the first in 1861, after which he passed into 
Halevy’s composition class. It was at this 
period that he first met Liszt, whose music was 
to exorcise so great an influence upon him. 

In 1852 he entered the competition for the 
Prix de Rome, but without success. The same 
year his ‘ Ode b> Sain to Cecilo ’ won the first 
prize at a competition opened by the Society 
Sainte - Cecile of Paris. This work was per- 
formed in Dec. 1852 and again in 1854. 

In 1853 he was appointed organist of the 
Church Saint Merry ; he occupied this post 
until Dec. 1857, when he was appointed 
organist of the Madeleine. His first symphony 
(published in 1856) was performed by the 
Societe Sainte-Cecile in 1863, and again in 1866 
and 1867. 

In 1856 he wrote his second symphony for a 
competition opened by the Societe Sainte-Cecile 
of Bordeaux. This work took the first prize, 
and was performed at Paris the following 
February. In 1861 ho was appointed piano 
professor at the Nicole Niedermej^er. He held 
this post four years. This was the only period 
of his life devottd to teaching. Faure, Gigout 
and Mossager wore among iiis pupils. 

During all this early period of his career he 
composed sedulously and achieved fame as a 
virtuoso. His playing was, and always re- 
mained, remarkable for purity, perspicuity and 
ease ; the only qualities not displayed by him 
were poetic intensity and fervour. 

Soon his ambition to write for the theatre 
began to assert itself. But he found no en- 
couragement with directors. So he resolved 
again to compete for the Prix de Romo (1864), 
but failed a second time in the attempt. 
Soon afterwards Auber persuaded Carvalho, 
the director of the Theatre Lyrique, to try him 
with a libretto. And so he wrote ( 1864-65) his 
first opera, ‘ Le Timbre d’argent,’ which was 
to be produced only in 1877 — ^the year when 
the most popular of his dramatic works, 
* Samson et Dalila,’ was first performed at 
Weimar. 

His early operas, beginning with * La Prin- 
cease Jaune ’ (Paris, 1872), were not very 
successful at the outset. Even * Samson et 
Dalila ’ was rejected by the Paris directors — 
a fate shared by his ‘ Etienne Marcel ’ (pro- 
duced at Lyons, 1879). 

He had sowed the seed of suspicion through 
enlisting among the champions of modern art. 
In 1871, to protest against the almost universal 
antipathy evinced towards living French com- 
posers — and especially those who wrote instru- 


mental music — he joined Romain Bussine as a 
founder of the Soci6t6 Nationale de Musique, 
whose object was to produce new works of the 
French school. 

Despite the hostility manifested in certain 
quarters, he was not long in finding recognition 
as a writer of instrumental music. His four 
symphonic poems, in which ho skilfully followed 
Liszt’s lead without imitating him slavishly 
(* Le Rouet d’Omphale,’ 1871; ‘Phaeton,* 
1873; * La Danse macabre,’ 1874; ‘LaJeunesse 
d'Hercule,* 1877); his chamber music (quintet, 
1868; first trio, 1863; piano quartet, 1876), 
confirmed the favourable impression created 
by his early symphonies and his first religious 
compositions — among which is the Mass op. 4r 
written in 1856. Other works of special in- 
terest from the point of view of form are the 
concertos, and especially the piano concertos, 
of which Saint-Saens wrote five : the first was 
first performed at Leipzig in 1 866 ; the second 
at Paris, Rubinstein conducting, in 1868 ; the 
third at Leipzig (Gewandhaiis) in 1869 ; the 
fourth at Paris (Concerts Oolonne) in 1875 ; and 
the fifth at Paris in 1806, at a special concert 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
composer’s d^but. On all these occasions the 
composer played the piano part himself. 

The first performance of the first violin 
concerto took place at Paris in 1873 (soloist, 
Sarasate) ; that of the second violin concerto 
in the same city, 1880 (soloist, Marsick) ; that 
of the violoncello concerto in 1873 (Paris Con- 
servatjoiro ; soloist, Tolbocque). 

Indeed, from the middle ’sixties onwards, his 
career was one of almost uninterrupted progress 
and success. In 1871 he visited London for 
the first time, giving organ recitals at the Albert 
Hall ; in 1876 he began a scries of triumphant 
tours, visiting, among other countries, Russia 
and Austria. As early as 1868 he had received 
the order of the Legion of Honour, the first 
of the many official distinctions, French and 
foreign, which came to him in the course of 
his career. In 1881 he was elected a member 
of the French Institut, and thenceforward all 
the Paris theatres were opened to his works. 
‘ Henri VIII ’ was produced at the Op6ra 
in 1883. Then came * Proserpine * (Op6ra- 
Comique, 1887) ; ‘ Ascanio ’ (Op6ra, 1890) ; 
‘Les Barbarea’ (Opera, 1901); ‘Parysatis* 
(B6ziers, 1902) ; ‘ H61ene ’ (Monte Carlo, 1906) ; 
‘ L’Anoetre ’ (Monte Carlo, 1906) ; ‘ Dejanire * 
(Opera, 1911). In 1892 he received the honor- 
ary degree of Mus.D. from the University of 
Cambridge. 

I He left hardly any branch of musical art 
untouched. The catalogue of his output com- 
prises piano and organ music, symphonic and 
chamber music of all descriptions, cantatas, 
oratorios, songs and choral works, incidental 
music, operettas, operas, a ballet, transcrip- 
tions and arrangements. He was the general 
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editor of Rameau’s complete works published 
by Durand, Paris ; he also edited the score of 
Gluck’s * iScho et Narcisse,* and Marc Antoine 
Charpentier’s incidental music to Moli^re’s I/S 
Malade imaginaire. 

He was fond of dabbling in literature and 
science. He wrote a book of poems, a few 
farces, and various papers on scientific topics. 
Part of his many essays on music and the 
theatre appeared in book form {Harmonie et 
melodie, 1885 ; Portraits et souvenirs^ 1899). 

His place among French composers of his 
time was from the outset unique in several 
respects ; and unique it remained, after a 
fashion, until the end of his long and active 
career. His greatest merit is to have been a 
pioneer of progress and a champion of instru- 
mental music at a moment when musical 
France stood in great need of the influence which 
he exertedso powerfully. With Berlioz, Gounod 
and Ijalo he stands out as a promoter of the 
wonderful revival of French music; and when 
further headway was made under the influence 
of Franck, Jaure and Chabrier, his influence 
continued to carry weight, although it ceased 
to predominate as it had done during the 
first stages of the revival. 

No composer played so great a part in the 
formation and towards the recognition of the 
modern French school of symphony : for his 
music set high standards in form, style and 
workmanship ; liis output was abundant and 
regular ; his combative activity was uncom- 
promising and tireless. But although — shar- 
ing the fate of the other leaders of the 
French school — ^lie was often denounced as 
an anarchist, he was essentially classical and 
moderate in tastes and tendencies. This idio- 
syncrasy accounts for the curious fact that he 
gradually passed from the leadership of the 
progressive party to that of the conserva- 
tive. He remained strictly faithful to his 
ideals, and was at the close of his career exactly 
what ho was at the outset. As early as 1874 
he foretold (in the Nouvelle Bevite) that a new 
and fertile era was opening for music, following 
upon the breaking -up of the major-minor tonal 
system ; but although since then French music 
progressed exactly as he had foretold, he be- 
came more and more dissatisfied with the way 
in which things were moving around him, and 
was wont to express his hostility most forcibly. 
He exercised a sound moderating influence at 
a time when Wagner’s music was threatening 
to sweep many French composers and a great 
fraction of the French public off their feet. 
He stood for the maintenance of French 
measure and French perspicuity. As early as 
1888 one of his admirers, Hughes Imbert, 
described him as ‘ holding his own among the 
independent and intelligent spirits who did not 
fear to confront now ideas, but were not daring 
enough to attempt capital reforms.’ Later, 
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Remain Rolland (in Musiciens d^aujourdhui) 
wrote : 

‘ He is tormented by no passions, and nothing 
perturbs the lucidity of liis mind. At times, his music 
seems to carry us back to Mendelssohn, to Spontiui, 
to the school of (iluck. He brings into the midst of 
our present restlessness something of the sweetness 
anil clarity of past periods, something that seems 
like fragments of a vanished world.' 

So far as regards skill and technical know- 
ledge, Saint-Saens ranks remarkably high. His 
command of orchestration is supreme ; and the 
same may be said of his sense of form— -exom- 
plifiexi at its best in the symphonic poems and 
in the third symphony (first performed at the 
Royal Philharmonic Society in May 1886), his 
instrumental masterpiece. It has often been 
remarked that his music is more brilliant than 
moving, and characterised by a certain cold- 
ness ; and that he remained indifferent to the 
quality of his ideas. Indeed, his imagination 
asserts itself far more in the treatment of his 
materials than in actual invention. It is per- 
haps chiefly for this reason that only a small pro- 
portion of his big output survives. m. d. c. 

Op LIST OF SAINT-SASiNS’S COMPOSITIONS 

1. Threo [•!<•< I'-t r<)i Ii.iii iiiiiiiji'i 

2. I ii-i ^viP|,ii( .% I 7 ipulli-hH 

3 PF bagHlvlIett 

4 MiiHH tor soil, I’hoir, dfriui and orch. 

6. Tantura eiRo for 8-part choir wlUi organ. 

6 Tarantelle loi flute, clnriiiut and orch. 

7. llhapAodles on Breton themes for organ. 

8. Six. ducts for harmonium and PF. 

9. Benediction nu]>tiale for organ. 

10. Hcena from IJoiace. 

11 Uuettino in () for PF. 

12. Oiatorlo do Notl. 

13 lSie\ .ition foi hannonluin 

14 Quintet, A minor, for PF and stringa. 

16 Serenade for PF , organ, % In and viola or T’ol. 

1C Suite for PF. and v’cl, 

17. F'liit I’F concert*') in I>. 

18 Trio, PF and strings in P. 

19. Le<i Noces de I'romethee, eantata. 

29. First tiolin coni'crto, A minor. 

21 First mazurka for I’F. 

22 Seeoini PF corn ei to, (1 minor. 

2J Uarotte for I’F 

24 Second ma/iirkn for PP. 

25 March for PF , ' tlrient et Occident,’ 4 haoda. 

26. Melodies persones for voice 

27 Romance for PF , organ and vln 

28 Introdiu turn and rondo LUi)iiLLiuso for vln. and orob 
2'». Tldid PF ooneerto, Bj^. 

30 La Pnneesse Jaime, opera 

31. I/? Kouet d'Ompbale, symiihonlc poem. 

32 Sonata In minor, PF ami v’cl. 

3'i Vioioncello couierto, A minor 
34 Marche heronjut for ore h 

36. Variations for tuo PF.’s on a theme of Beethoven. 

36. Romance, liora or \ 'cl and orch in F. 

37 Romance for flute oi vln m 1> flat. 

38. Beiceu.se m B flat, I’F and \Ju 

39. Phat'ton, n> in]>lii)nlc j-ioem. 

40 l)anae maeahre, aymiihunlL poem 
41. Quartet tor PF. and str m B flat. 

42 Ps XIX. (vulg xs iii ), ’ I 'ucli enarrant.’ for soli, choir and orch. 

43 Allegro apiiassionuto for I*F and vVl, 

44. PP. concerto In ( udnor 

4.'> l.e Driuge, IJldical opeia 

46 Les Soldats de lledi^on, for double male chorus, uuacoomp. 

47. Samson et Diilila, oi)eia. 

48. Romance, ^ in and orch. 

49 Suite tor orth. 

Bo. La Jeunesse d’llercule, aymphonlo poem. 

Bl. Romance in D, ]‘F. and \ 'cl. 

62. Six dtudes for PF. 

B3. Chanson dr graud-p^re for two female voices, and Chanson 
d’ancftie, iimlc choir baiitone solo , accoiiipt orvb. or PF. 

64. Requiem for soil, choir and orch. 

65. Second sjmphony, A minor 
56. Mmuet and valse for I’F 

67. La Lyre et la hsrpe, soli, choir and orch 

68. Second viulm conceit) in C. 

69 Ballade for PF , 4 hands. 

60. Suite algArienne for orch 

61. Third vlolm concerto. B minor. 

62. Murceau do concert, vln. and orch. 

63. Due uuit k Llsbonne, barcarolle for oroh. 

64. Jota aragonose for orch. 

66. Boutot for PF., 6 stringed instnuneuts and trumpet. 

66. Third msiaurka, B minor, for PF. 

67. Romance lor horn (from op. 16). 

65. Two ohoruees with ad lib. PF. aocompanlmeDt. 
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102 . 

103 

104. 

105. 
10 «. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 


11. V 
110 

117 

118 

119 
12(1. 
121 . 
122 

12. 'i. 

124. 

125. 

120 

127, 

128. 
129. 


Ul. 

142 

143 . 

144 . 
140 . 
140 . 

147. 

148. 

149 . 

150 . 

151. 
162. 
153 
104. 
155. 

166. 

167. 
158. 
169. 

160. 

161. 

162. 

163 . 

164. 
160 
166. 

167. 

168. 
109. 


legro apt>iMHlonato for PF. and orcli. 

. Two choruiies for male voloes. 

;. PF. album. 

. Khapsodle d'Anvergna for PF. and oroh. 

. Saltarella for male choir, unacoompauied. 

. Sonata for and vln., D minor. 

I. Wedding Cake, caprice valae for PF. and atr. 

. Polonaise for two PF ’a, 

. Tliird symphony in C minor, orch., organ. PF., 4 hands. 

. Caprice for PF. and three wind iustrumeDts, on Danish and 
Russian aln 

, Souvenir d'ltalle, for PF. 

Aiburablatt fur PF , 4 handn 

. La Flancde du Umballer (Victor Hugo's ballade^ voice and 
orch. 

. Havanaise for PF. and vln. 

. IjCs Ouerrlers, for male chorus, unacrompanle l. 

. Leg Cloches du sulr, PF 
. Pas redouble fur PF.. 4 hsnds. 

. Scherzo for two PF.’s, 4 hands. 

I. Valse caaarlote for PF. 

. Africa, fantaisle, PF. and orch. 

Suite, PF. 

. (i3tant saph 

:. Second trio, ] 

. Sarabande and ngaudon for orch. 

. Concertstflck for hum. 

I. Fantaisle fur harp. 

>. Caprice arabe for two PF.’s, 4 hands. 

Thi^me varl^ for PF. 

i Pallas Athene, hymn for sop. and orch. 

I. Tliree preludes and fumes for organ. 

I, Souvenir d’lsmailia, PF. 

Fantaisle for organ. 

Second sonata, PF. and vln., Eb. 

FifUi PF concerto In P. 

Valse HJgnonne for PF. 

Berceuse for PF., 4 liands. 

Caprice h^rolque. 

Marche rcUgieuse, organ. 

Barcarolle, vln.. v'cl., organ and PF. 

Three preludes and fugues. 

Valse nonchalaute. 

Six Etudes. 

First stnug quartet. 

Cliant d'automne. 4 male voices. 

La Null, sup , solo and choir. 

Le Feu c^^leste, cantata. 

Lola, dramatic scene. 

Coronation march. 

Romance du soir, partsong. 

Second v’cl concerto. 

Valse laogoureuse. 

A la France, choral ode. 

Caprice audaloa 
Second v’cl. sonata. 


Duet, vln. and harp 
Siu- les bonis du Nil. military maroh. 

La Ololre dc Comcllie 

Psalm cl., double choir and orch. 

L’Assassinat du Due de Guise. 

Valse gale. 

Im, Foi, incidental music. 

La Olulre, cantata 
1 a Muse et le poi'te. 

Ouverture dc fete. 

Aux aviateurs. 

Six PF etudes, left hand only. 

Triptych, vln. and PF, 

Aux minenrs. 
ifymne au printeraps. 

Valse gale. 

Overture from an unflnisbed comic opera. 
Two partsongs. 

Hymne aux travallleun. 

Elegy, vln. and PF. 

Cavatina, tenor trombone. 

Ave Maria, a eappeUa. 

Cendre rouge. 

Tu es Petrus, a eappella. 

Guam dllecta. 
lAudate Domlnum. 

Seven Improvisations, organ. 

Three partsongs, female voices. 

Etudes, PF 
Second string qusutet. 

Murceau de concert, harp. 

Marche lnteralli4e. 

Cyprus et lauriers, organ and orch. 

Third organ fanto^. 

PrlAre, v’cl and organ. 

Hymne h la paix. 

Second elegy, vln. and PF. 

Six fugues, PF. 

Odelette, flute. 

March. 

Les CZonquth'ants de Pair. 

Le Piintemps. 

Oboe sonata. 

Clarinet sonata. 

Bassoon sonata. 

Feuiilet d’album, PF. 


Works without opus numbers — 

Fantaisle for vln. and harp (1907). 

Twenty>flve motets ; songs, parteongs, etc. 

Trauacrlptions of his own and other music. 

Bibx.. — Jrah Bo)rvBBOT,Fafnf>5a5ns(thenewedltion, Paris, 1923, 
may be described as the official biography) ; AaTntra Hrevry , 8aM- 
amiiu (London, 1921) ; Q. Saiavikass, Baifa-8a»n$ (Faria. 1923). 


SAINT-SEVIN, see Abb*. 

SAL A, Nicola (6. near Benevonto, Naples, 
1701 ; d. 1800), was brought up in the Con- 
servatorio della Pieth de’ Turchini under Fago, 
Abos and I.«eo. He devoted the whole of a long 
life to his Conservatorio, in which he succeeded 
Fago as second master about 1764, and Cafaro 
in 1787, as first master. The great work to 
which all his energies were devoted was his 
Regole del contrappunto prattico in three large 
volumes, containing methodical instruction in 
the composition of fugues, canons, etc., which 
was published in 1794. During the (listurb- 
ances in Italy the engraved plates vanished for 
a time and were supposed to bo lost. Choron 
then reprinted the work (Paris, 1808), but 
the plates were afterwards discovered. Both 
editions are in the R.C.M. Sala wrote little 
besides this work. Three operas, * Vologeso/ 
1737; ‘Zenobia,’ 1761 ; and ‘Merope,’ 1769; an 
oratorio, ‘ Giuditta,’ 1780 ; three ‘ Prologues ’ 
on the births of kings of Naples ; a Mass, a 
Litany and a few smaller pieces are mentioned 
by Florimo {Cenno storico, p. 662). o. 

SALAMAN, Charles Kensington ^ (6. Lon- 
don, Mar. 3, 1814; d. there, June 23, 1901),. 
began music early — violin, PF. and composi- 
tion. In 1824 ho became a student of the 
R.A.M., but soon left it and studied under 
Charles Neate, the friend of Beethoven. He 
made his first public appearan(?c at Blackheath, 
in 1828, as a PF.- player ; then went to Paris 
and took lessons of Herz, and in the following 
summer returned to London and began teaching, 
playing and writing. 

In 1830 he played a ‘rondeau brillant’ of his 
own in London, and composed an ode for the 
Shakespeare commemoration, which was per- 
formed at Stratford-on-Avon, Apr. 23, and was 
repeated in London. From 1833-37 ho gave 
annual oridiestral concerts in London, at one of 
which he played Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 
certo for the third time in Kngland — the former 
two performances having been by the composer 
himself. In 1835 he instituted, with Henry 
Blagrove and others, the Concerti da Camera. 
He was an ossoeiate of the Philharmonic Society 
from 1837-55. In 1846, 1847 and 1848 he re- 
sided at Rome, and while conducting Beet- 
hoven’s symphony No. 2 (for the first time in 
Romo), the concert was interrupted by the news 
of Louis Philippe’s flight from Paris. He was 
made a member of the Academy of St. Cecilia in 
1847. He founded an amateur choral society 
in London in 1849. On Mar. 18, 1850, he played 
at the Philharmonic. In 1855 he began a series 
of lectures on the history of the pianoforte and 
other musical subjects, which he continued both 
in London and the country for several years. 
In 1858 he was one of the founders of the 
Musical Society of London, and acted as its 

1 He oRsomed thie name In 1867 at the desire of his father, who 
had been bom In Kensington in 1769. 
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honorary secretary until 1866. He was one of ' 
the founders of the Musical Association, and 
its secretary until 1877. Besides the popular 
‘ I arise from dreams of thee,’ he composed 
many songs, some to Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
words ; psalms (the 84th, 29th) ; anthems, 
choral works, in Hebrew for the service of the 
synagogue, and various PF. pieces. He con- 
tributed to various musical journals. An in- 
teresting obituary notice appeared in Mua. T.y 
1901, p. 530. Addns. from that article and 
from Brit. Mus. Biog. o. 

SALAMMBO, opera in 3 acts ; text by du 
Lode, music by E. Reyer. Produced Brussels, 
Feb. 9, 1890 ; Now York, Metropolitan Opera 
House, Mar. 20, 1901. 

SALBINGER (Slablinger; in 1548 he signs 
his name ‘Salminger’), Sigtsmund, an early 
16th-century Franciscan monk of Munich. He 
left his order, married and went with his 
wife to Augsburg c, 1526-27, and joined the 
moderate anabaptists, but was forced, by im- 
prisonment and torture, to recant in 1630. 
Ho was driven out of Augsburg in 1531, but 
later was allowed to return, and in 1537 ho 
was schoolmaster and afterwards also town 
musician. In 1544 he started a bookshop, and 
ill 1661-62 was in the service of the Fuggers. 
He published the first complete metric German 
version of the Psalms (1537), and also several 
collective volumes, containing in all 210 songs 
by various important masters (1540-49). 

SALClONAIi, see Salicional. 

SALE (Sole), Franciscus {d. Prague, 

? 1599), a Belgian (?) musician; Kapellmeister 
{inagiater chori) of the Austrian Princess Magda- 
kma at Hall-on -thc-Inn, 1589 ; singer in the 
Imperial Chapel at Prague under Phil, de 
Monte, 1593. He composed 1 book of 5-G part 
masses ( 1589), motets, canzonets, songs to the 
Virgin Mary and other church music, (See 
hst in Q.’L. ; also Rxemann.) 

SALE, (1) John (6. Gainsborough, Mar. 19, 
1734 ; d. Oct. 2, 1802), was admitted in 1766 a 
lay-clerk of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
held that post until his death. 

His son, (2) John (6. London, 1758; d. West- 
minster, Nov. 11, 1827), was in 1767 admitted 
a chorister of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
Eton College under William Webb, and so con- 
tinued until 1775. In 1777 he obtained a lay- 
clerk’s place in both choirs. On July 12, 1788, 
he was admitted a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal in the room of Nicholas Lade or Ladd ; 
in 1 794 he succeeded John Soaper as vicar-choral 
of St. Paul’s ; and in 1796 John Hindle as lay- 
vicar of Westminster Abbey. At Christmas 
1796 he resigned his appointments at Windsor 
and Eton. In 1800 he succeeded Richard 
Bellamy as almoner and master of the chor- 
isters of St. Paul’s. On Jan. 14, 1812, he was 
appointed successor to Samuel Webbe as secre- 
tary to the Catch Club, and soon afterwards 


resigned his places of almoner and master of the 
choristers of St. Paul’s. He was also conductor 
of the Glee Club. He possessed a rich, full and 
mellow -toned bass voice, and sang with distinct 
articulation and energetic expression. He was 
for thirty years a principal singer at the Concerts 
of Ancient Music and other leading concerts in 
London, and at various provincial festivals. He 
composed several glees (published in 1800), and 
some which were included, with glees by Lord 
Momington and other composers, in collections 
published by him. He left two sons, viz. : 

(3) John Bernard (6. Windsor, June 24, 
1779; d. Westminster, Sept. 16, 1856) was 
admitted a chorister of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and Eton College in 1785. He was 
in the chorus of the Ancient Concerts in 1792, 
and in 1794 was principal soprano at the 
Three Choirs Festival at Hereford. In 1800 
he succeeded Richard Bellamy as lay- vicar of 
Westminster Abbey; on Jan. 19, 1803, was 
admitted a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, in 
the place of Samuel Champness, and in 1806, on 
the death of Richard Guise, obtained a second 
lay-vicar’s place at Westminster Abbey.^ On 
Mar. 30, 1809, he succeeded Michael Rock as 
organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. About 
1826 he was appointed musical instructor to the 
Princess Victoria. In 1838 he was admitted 
organist of the Chapel Roval on the death of 
Attwood. His voice was c. powerful bass, and 
his style of singing refined ; he excelled in 
anthems, gleos and other part-music. He was 
for many years principal second bass at the 
Concerts of Ancient Music. He long enjoyed a 
high reputation as a teacher of singing and the 
pianoforte. H is compositions were few, consist- 
ing only of some chants, psalm tunes, Kyries, 
glees, songs and duets. One of his duets, ‘ The 
Butterfly,’ was long in favour. In 1837 he 
published a collection of psalm and hymn tunes, 
chants, etc., with a concise system of chanting. 
Of his three daughters, Mary Anne and Sophia 
{d. May 3, 1869) were organists and teachers 
of music. The youngest, Laura, was the wife 
of William John Thoms, the antiquary, and 
originator of Notes and Queries. 

The other son, (4) George Charles (6. Wina 
sor, 1796 ; d. Jan. 23, 1869), was admitted a 
chorister of St. Paul’s under his father in 1803 
He afterwards became a skilful organist ; in 
1817 succeeded Dr. Busby as erganist of St. 
Mary, Newington, and in 1826 was appointed 
organist of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

w. H. H. 

SALES, Pietro Pompeo (6. Brescia, 1729; 
d. Hanau, 1797). An earthquake in his native 
town drove him to Germany, where he held 
appointments at various courts, being in the 
service of the Bishop of Augsburg in 1763, 

1 In order to \ind«r«t»d how one penon conid perform the dntles 
of two In the same oholr it la neeeasary to explain that lonl^ 
standing custom each lay-vlcar attenu during six moniba of the 
year only, <.• in each alternate month. 
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whence he went to Padua to produce one of his 
operas. He returned, however, to Augsburg, 
as in 1765 he still calls himself Kapellmeister 
of the Prince -Bishop of Augsburg. After this 
he visited England, but returned to Germany 
in 1768, and became Kapellmeister and court 
councillor of the Elector at Coblenz, where 
ho still was in 1778, and where Burney met 
him in 1772. There he produced a number 
of operas which were performed in Germany 
as well as in London, where in 1776 he appeared 
also as a virtuoso on the viola da gamba (Pohl, 
ii. 374). In 1797 he fled before the invading 
French to Hanau, where he died soon after. 
He composed operas, oratorios, church music, 
symphonies and concertos and a sonata for 
PF. His wife was an excellent opera singer 
{Rieniann; Q.-L.)» 

SAL^ZA, Albert (6. Bruges, Basses-Pjrr^- 
nees, Oct. 18, 1867), oi)eratic tenor. He studied 
at Paris Conservatoire with Bax and Obin, and 
carried off the 1st prize for singing and 2nd 
prize for opera in 1888. He made a successful 
debut the same year at the Opera-Comique as 
Mylio in ‘ Lc Roi d’Ys,’ and remained until 
engaged for the Opera, appearing there Jan. 1, 
1 892. In the following May he created the chief 
tenor r61e in Reyer’s ‘ 8alammb6 ’ ; and in 1894 
that of Otello. when Verdi’s opera was first given 
in Paris ; besides singing the Cid, 8iegmund, 
Sigurd, Romeo, etc. At Nice he also sustained 
the leading parts in Berlioz’s ‘ Prise do Troie ’ 
and Salvayre’s ‘ Richard 111.’ His debut at 
Co vent Garden took place in 1898, when he sang 
Romeo to the Juliette of Miss Suzanne Adams 
(also a debutante) and won an immediate suc- 
cess. His singing was marked by admirable 
taste and dramatic feeling ; his clear, strong 
tone filled the theatre ; and he proved himself 
a capital actor. His impersonation closely re- 
sembled that of Jean de Reszke, whose stage 
career was then drawing to an end. He was 
also a good Faust, and created here the role of 
the hero in Mancinelli’s opera, ‘ Ero e Leandro.* 
He sang at Covent Garden until 1902 and for a 
few seasons at the Metropohtan Opera House, 
New York. H. K. 

SALICIONAL (Salioet), a soft -toned 
organ-stop of a reedy quality. The pipes are of 
a very small scale. The mouth is also much 
more " cut up ’ than that of a diapason pipe. 
The origin of the word Saheet is plain ; to this 
day country boys make toy wind-instruments 
out of ‘ withy ’ ; but withy is also called * sally,’ 
and ‘ sally ’ is salix, a willow. In some counties 
A willow is called (by combining both names) 
a ‘ sally- withy.’ A Salioet is therefore a stop 
made to imitate a rustic ‘willow-pipe.’ The 
introduction of the Salicional or Salicet was 
later than that of the Dulciana (said to have 
been invented by Snetzler), and it must be 
considered merely as a variety of that stop. It 
is of 8 ft. or unison pitch. 3 , 8 . 


SAIjICOLA, Marohebita, a distinguished 
opera singer, was at the court of Mantua m 
1685. The Elector of Saxony, who heard her 
at Venice, abducted her, and took her to 
Dresden, as one of the first female singers on 
the German operatic stage. In 1693 she sang 
at Vienna. 

SALIERI, Antonio (6. Lognago, Veronese 
territory, Aug. 19, 1750 ; d, Vienna, May 7, 
1825), court Kapellmeister at Vienna, son of a 
wealthy merchant. He learnt music early from 
his brother Franz, a pupil of Tartini. After 
the death of his parents a member of the 
Mocenigo family took him to Venice, where he 
continued his studies, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Gassmann, composer and late Kapell- 
meister to the Emperor, who became much 
interested in him, and took him to Vienna 
in June 1766- Hero Gassmann continued 
his fatherly care, provided his prot^g^ with 
teachers, and himself instructed him in com- 
position, made him acquainted with Metastasio, 
and introduced him to the Emperor Joseph, 
whoso chamber concerts he henceforth at- 
tended, and often took an active part in. 
While Gassmann was in Rome, composing an 
opera for the Carnival of 1770, Salieri conducted 
the rehearsals for him, and composed his own 
first comic opera, ‘ Le donno lotterate,’ which 
received the approval of Gluck and Calzabigi, 
and was performed with success at the Burg- 
thoater. On Gassmann’s death in 1774 Salieri 
returned his paternal kindness by doing all in 
his power for the family, and educating the two 
daughters as opera singers. In the same year 
the Emperor appointed him court composer, 
and on Bonne’s death in 1788 ho became court 
Kapellmeister. He was also a director of the 
opera for twenty-four years, till 1790, when he 
resigned, and out of compliment to him the 
post was given to his pupil Weigh In 1778 
Salieri was in Italy, and composed five operas 
for Venice, Milan and Rome. For the Emperor’s 
newly founded National Singspiel he wrote 
‘ Der Rauchfangkehrer ’ (1781), and for a ffite 
at Schonbrunn ‘ Prima la musica, poi le parole * 
(1786).^ When the Acad6raie de Musique in 
Paris requested Gluck to suggest a composer 
who could supply them with a French opera 
in which his own principles should be carried 
out, he proposed Salieri, who accordingly 
received the libretto of ‘ Los Danaides ’ from 
Moline, worked at it under Gluck’s supervision, 
and personally superintended its production in 
Paris (Apr. 26, 1784).* He was entrusted with 
librettos for two more operas, and returned 
with a great increase of fame to Vienna, where 
he composed an opera buffa, ‘ La grotto di 
Trofonio * (Oct, 12, 1785), the best oi its kind 

1 Mozart’s ' Scbanaplsldirector * was giv«n the same evening. 

t The play-bill of the first twelve performanres desorlbed It as 
an opera by Qluok and Salieri, in accordance with a stipulation of 
the pubUsher Deelaniiera, bat before the thirteenth representation 
Glnck pubUoly atated in the Jewnml de Peru that Halieii was the 
■ole author. 
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and one of his finest works, which had an 
extraordinary success, and was engraved by 
Artaria. In 1787 ho again visited Paris, where I 
the first of his operas, ‘ Les Horaces,’ had failed 
(Dec. 7, 1786), owing to a variety of untoward 
circumstances, a failure amply retrieved, how- 
ever, by the brilliant success of ‘ Axur, Re 
d’Ormus’ (June 8, 1787), or ‘ Tarare,’ as it was 
first called. This, which has remained his 
most important work, was first performed in 
Vienna, Jan. 8, 1788. Another work composed 
in Vienna for Paris was a cantata, ‘ 1-e Dernier 
Jugoment ’ ^ (libretto by Chevalier Roger), 
ordered by the Socicte d’Apollon, and per- 
formed there and at the Concert Spirituel with 
great applause from the connoisseurs. In 
1801 Salieri went to Tru'ste to conduct an 
opera composed for the opciiiing of a new opera- 
house. This was his last Italian opera, and 
Dio Nsgor’ (Vienna, 1804) his last German 
one, for owing to his dislike to the change of 
taste in dramatic music, he devoted himself 
chiefly to church music, composing also a few 
instrumental pieces, choruses, and canons in 
various parts, published as ‘ Schorzi armonici.’ 
On June 16, 1816, he celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the beginning of his career in 
Vienna, when he was decorated with th^ gold 
* Civil-Ehrenmedaillo ’ and chain, and honoured 
by a fete, at which were performed siJecial 
compositions by each of his pupils, including 
Schubert.* Salieri was also vice-president of 
the Tonkiinstler Soeietkt, and till 1818 con- 
ducted nearly aU the concerts. For the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation' 
(1796) ho composed a cantata ‘ La Ricono- 
scenza,’ and for the fiftieth (1821) a partsong, 

‘ Zu Ehren Joseph Haydn,’ to whom the society 
was largely indebted. Salieri was also a 
generous contributor to the funds. He took 
groat interest in the foundation of the Con- 
servatorium (1817), and wrote a singing- 
mctliod for the pupils. He lost his only son in 
1805, and his wdfo in 1807, and never recovered 
his spirits afterwards. On June 14, 1824, after 
fifty years of service at court, ho w'as allowed 
to retire on his full salary. 

His biographer, Edler von Mosel,* describes i 
him as a methodical, active, religious-minded, | 
benevolent, and peculiarly grateful man, | 
easily irritated, but as quickly pacified. We 
have seen how ho discharged his obligations to 
Gassmann. He gave gratuitous instruction and 
substantial aid of various kinds to many poor 
musicians, and to the library of the Tonkiinstler 
Societat he bequeathed forty-one scores in 
his own handwriting (thirty-four operas, and 


1 Th« following anecdote 1« ronneeted with thUi cantata. Salieri 
WR« talkinir over the dlftlcultieii of the work with Qluck, eeneoially 
•fl to the voion to be aeHigrkcd to the part of Chiiat, for yhlrh be 
finally proponed a hlRh tenor. Gluck aHeeiited, addlna, lialf ’.a Joke, 
half in earneBt. ' Before lung I will send you word from the other 
world In what key our Saviour Bpeaka * Four days later, Nov. lb, 
1787. he was dead. # 

® The autoRraph of Schubert's Cantata — both words and tmulc 
tor him — was sold by auction In Paris, May 14, 1881. 
s Uh» dot Uben und dU Werke det Anttm daUmri, Vienna, 1887. 


seven cantatas), now in the Hofbibliothek. In 
accordance with his own wish his Requiem was 
performed after his death at the Italian church. 
He remained throughout on cordial terms with 
Haydn, whose two great oratorios he often 
conducted, and Beethoven dedicated to him in 
1799 three sonatas for PF. and violin, op. 12. 
Nottebohm * has printed ten Italian vocal 
pieces, submitted by Beethoven to Salieri, with 
the corrections of the latter. These chiefly 
concern the arrangement of the notes to the 
words, so as to conform to the rules of Italian 
prosody, and produce the best effect. The 
pieces are undated, but internal evidence fixes 
them to the period between 1793 and 1802. It 
appears that as late as 1809 the great composer 
consulted his old adviser as to the arrangomemt 
of his Italian, probably in the ‘ Four Ariettas 
and Duet ’ of op. 82 ; and that even then, 
when Beethoven was so fiercely independent 
of all other musicians, their relations were such 
that ho voluntarily styled himself ‘ Salieri’s 
pupil.’ ® As regards Mozart, Salieri cannot 
escape censure, for though the accusation of 
having been the cause of his death has been 
long ago disproved, it is more than possible that 
he was not displeased at the removal of so 
formidable a rival. At any rate, though he had 
it in his power to influence the Emperor in 
Mozart’s favour, he not only neglectoa bo do so, 
but even intrigued against him, as Mozart 
himself relates in a letter to his friend i*uch- 
berg.® After his death, however, Salieri be- 
friended his son, and gave him a testimonial, 
which secured him his first appointment. 

His works were too much in accordancf* with 
the taste, allieit the best taste, of the day to 
survive. Ho drew up a catalogue of them in 
1818. They comprise five Masses, a Requiem, 
three Te Deums, and several smaller church 
w'orks ; four oratorios (including ‘ La Passione 
di Gesii Cristo,’ performed by the Tonkiinstler 
Societat in 1777) ; one French, three Italian, 
and two German cantatas, and five patriotic 
partaongs ; several instrumental pieces ; two 
operas to French, and thirty-seven to Italian 
words ; one German Siiigspiel, three German 
operas, and numerous vocal pieces for one or 
more voices, choruses, canons, fragments of 
operas, etc. (See Q.-L. for detailed list.) 

c. F. p. 

SALIMBENE, Fra, a Minorite friar, of 
Parma, who began his life early in the 13th 
century, and seems to have lived through the 
greater part of the same century (achieving a 
good deal of distinction in his order), and whose 
extremely curious Cronaca or Diary throws 
considerable interesting side-light on musical 
affairs in his time. He was a skilled and 
passionate music-lover. He gives us our ac- 
oounts of two or three distinguished Franciscan 

< B«tthw 0 n'$ StudiM, Rleter-Blodcnaann, 1878, toL L 

> See Moscheles’s Lt/«, I. 10. 

■ Nottabohm's JNeearNaiM, p. 64. 
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composers and singers of his day, including the 
once-famous Fra Enrico da Pisa, and Fra Vita 
da Lucca, who were in great demand during their 
careers. The Cronaca was found in the Vatican 
Library in the middle of the 19th century. 
It has been printed (though never completely) 
in the original Latin, and in a translation 
into Italian made by Cantarelli, and published 
by Battei, at Parma in 1882. B. i. P. s. 

SALINAS, Francisco de (6. Burgos, Mar. 1, 
1513 ; d, Salamanca, Jan. 13, 1690), a writer 
on the theory of music, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca and friend of the poet 
Luis de Leon. Salinas was the first Spanish 
musician to write down folk-songs as they were 
sung in his own time. 

Ho was the son of Juan de Salinas, a Trea- 
sury official under the Emperor Charles V. ; 
and losing his sight at the age of 10, he 
was dedicated by his parents to the study 
of music. Having attained a certain profi- 
ciency on the organ, he gave music lessons 
in exchange for instruction in grammar, and 
then passed to the University of Salamanca, 
where he became a familiar of the Archbishop, 
Don Pedro Sarmiento. This prelate took him 
first to Santiago, and then on becoming a 
cardinal brought him to Rome (1538). Salinas 
became acquainted with the lutenist Francesco 
da Milano (author of numerous books in 
tablature published at Venice and elsewhere 
between 1536 and 1563) ; the composer he 
admired most was Orlando Lasso. In 1558 
he was organist in the private chapel of the 
Spanish Viceroy at Naples, which at that 
time was directed by Diego Ortiz {q.v.). 
The Viceroy (the great Duke of Alba) after- 
wards jMjrsuaded the Pope (Paul IV.) to confer 
on Salinas the benefice of the Abbey of San 
Pancrazio in Rocca Scalegna. He returned to 
Salamanca in 1561, and was elected professor of 
music (1667) with the obligation to lecture for 
one hour daily on the theory and practice of the 
art ; his retirement took place in 1587 when he 
had occupied the chair for 21 J years. He be- 
came acquainted with the poet Luis de Leon, 
who since 1561 had held one of the chairs of 
theology in the university. In 1673, giving 
evidence before the Inquisition, he deposed to 
having known Luis de l^edn for at least six 
years, and admitted that the poet often came 
to his house and discoursed on philosophy, 
poetry and the arts. Salinas published De 
mutica libri septem in 1677 (2nd ed. 1592). 
He takes up the position held by Zarlino in 
Le ieiitutioni harmoniche (1562); but the 
chief interest of his book lies in the number of 
Spanish popular songs, together with a few 
heard in Rome and Naples, with which he 
illustrated his chapters on music in relation to 
classical prosody. The importance of these 
was first pointed out by Burney,^ who quoted 
1 J7M.IU. ms. 


several of them, while a hundred years later 
Pedbell based some of his studies of Spanish 
musical folk-lore on these melodies. They 
include several old Spanish ballads and a 
number of popular songs, some of which relate 
to historical events. One of the finest tunes 
(‘ Yo me iba, mi madre ’) is found 200 years 
earlier in the * Llibre vermeil,’ a MS. of pil- 
grims’ songs from Montserrat. Another (‘ No 


Salinas (1577). 


Yo me 1 - ba, mi ma-dre, a Vi • 11a - re • a - le. 
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er-ra-ra yo el ca- nu - no en fner - te lu - ffa - re 


me digays, madre ’) is the earliest known tune 
for the old Portuguese dance, the FotJas (q.v.), 
A third (‘ Rey don Alonso ’) was originally a 
Moorish song and dance, ‘ Qalbi bi qalbi, qalbi 
‘arabi (‘ My heart, oh my heart, is the heart 
of an Arab’), frequently referred to in old 
Spanish literature; it is the hrst Arab tune to 
be noted in western musical notation. Salinas 
was famous as an organist ; his playing has 
been immortalised by Luis do Leon in one 
of the finest poems in the Spanish language, 
(See 31. and L., vol. viii. No. 1). J. b. t. 

SALLANTIN, Antoine (6. Paris, 1754; 
d. there, after 1813), member of a numerous 
family of musicians, and a famous oboist. He 
was a pupil of .J. Chr. Fischer in London, 1790- 
1792, and from 1794-1813 was oboe-teacher 
at the Paris Conservatoire. He did much to 
raise the standard of oboe-playing in France. 
A flute concerto which appeared under his 
name is probably by his son Charles (le 
jeune), an excellent flute-player {Filial Rie- 
manni Q.-L.). 

SALMON, (1) Mrs. (maiden name, Eliza 
Monday) (6. Oxford, 1787 ; d. 33 King’s 
Road East, Chelsea, June 5, 1849). Her 
mother’s family had produced several good 
musicians ; her uncle, William Mahon (6. 1763 ; 
d. Salisbury, May 2, 1816), was the best 
clarinettist of his day ; her aunts, Mrs. Warton, 
Mrs. Ambrose and Mrs. Second, were capable 
singerB. 

She was a pupil of John Ashley, and made 
her first appearance at Covent Garden in the 
Lenten concerts given by him under the name 
of ‘ oratorios,’ Mar. 4, 1803. On Feb. 11, 1806, 
she married James Salmon, and went to reside 
at Liverpool, where she became distinguished 
as a concert singer, occasionally appearing in 
London, and rapidly attaining the highest 
popularity. In 1812 she sang at the Gloucester 
Festival, and in 1815 at the Ancient Concerts. 
From that time to the close of her career her 
services were in constant request at nearly all 
the concerts, oratorios and festivals in town and 
country. Her voice was a pure soprano of the 
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most beautiful quality, of extensive compass, 
very brilliant tone and extraordinary flexi- 
bility. She excelled in songs of agility. She 
unfortunately gave way to intemperance, 
which eventually occasioned derangement of 
the nervous system, and in 1826 she suddenly 
lost her voice. She married again, a clergyman 
named Hinde, who died leaving her totally 
destitute. A concert was given for her relief, 
June 24, 1840, which proved a complete 
failure. She gradually sank into a state of the 
greatest poverty ; in 1846 an clTort waa made 
to raise a fund to purcnase an annuity for her, 
but it was only partially successtul. Her death 
was registered in the names of Eliza Salmon 
Hinde. 

Her husband, (2) James Salmon (d. West 
Indies), son ol (3) James Salmon (gentleman 
of the Chajiel Royal, Nov. 30, 1789, vicar -choral 
of St. Paul’s, and lay -clerk of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, d. 1827), received his early 
musical education as a chorister of St. George’s, 
Windsor. In 1805 ho was appointed organist 
ot St. Peter’s, Liverpool, and was in much 
esteem as a })erforrner. In 1813, having fallen 
into embarrassed circumstances (by some 
attributed to his wife’s extravagance, and by 
others to his own irregularities), ho enlisted, 
and went with his regiment to the West Indies, 
where he died. 

(4) William (6. 1789 ; d. Windsor, Jan. 26, 
1858), another son of James (3), was also a 
chorister of St. George’s. He was admitted a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, May 28, 1817, 
and was also lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey 
and lay-clerk of St. George’s, Windsor. 

W. H. H. 

SALMON, Thomas (6. Hackney, Middlesex, 
June 24, 1648; d. Mepsal, Bedfordshire, July 
1706), was on Apr. 8, 1664, admitted a 
commoner of Trinity College, Oxford. He took 
the degree of M.A. and became rector of Mepsal 
or Meppershall. In 1672 ho published 

• An Ensay to the Advancement ot MtiNlck. by caijUng away the 
perplexity of different Cliffs, and uniting all aorta of Uualck in one 
universal cbaructei.’ 

A quotation from tho Essay will be found in 
the article Spinet. 

Matthew Locke (q.v.) criticised the scheme 
with great asperity, and the author published 
a Vindtcaiton of it, to w'hich Locke and others 
replied. In 1688 he wrote a book on Tempera- 
ment, A Proposal to perform Music in Perfect 
and Mathematical Proportions ; he lectured 
before the Royal Society on Just Intonation, in 
July 1705 ; and m the following December 
approached Sir Hans Sloane with a view of 
making researches into the Greek enharmonic 
music. He was buried at Mepsal, Aug. 1, 1706. 
For his non-musioal works see D,N.B, 

W. H. H. 

SALO, (1) Gasparo da (6. circa 1542 ; 
d, Brescia, Apr. 14, 1609), a celebrated violin- 
maker of Brescia. The career of this maker 


sal6 

rested entirely upon conjecture, until the 
keeper of the Brescian State Archives, Cavaliere 
Livi, undertook to investigate da Salo's life, 
and published the result of his researches in 
the Nuova antologiaf on Aug. 16, 1891. The 
documentary evidence there quoted has proved 
Gasparo da Sal6 to have been a member of an 
artistic family ; that his legitimate name was 
Gasparo di Bertolotti ; that his grandfather was 
a lute-maker of Polepenazze, named Santino di 
Bertolotti ; and that his father was a painter, 
Francesco di Bertolotti, who was apparently 
called ‘ Violino ’ by his intimate friends. 
Owing to the loss of certain requisite pages of 
the parish registers of Sal6, the exact date of 
this violin-maker's birth is still unknown, but 
calculating by the income-tax returns of 
Brescia, which declare him to be 26 in 1568, 
and 45 in 1688, his birth locates itself with 
some degree of accuracy in the year 1642. It 
is supposed that da Sal6 learnt his art partly 
from his grandfather and partly from a Brescian 
viol-maker who stood sponsor to his son 
Francesco, named Girolamo Virchi. Whether 
Virchi was da Sal6’8 master or not is merely 
surmise, but what is certain is that the great 
Brescian master’s earliest efforts met with such 
small encouragement that he contemplated 
removing to France, but was turned from 
his purpose by a loan of 60 lire from a certain 
brother Gabriel of St. Pietro. This advance 
was apparently the turning-point in da Salh’s 
career; it w'as tho moment when hazardous 
venture gave place to definite aim. In 1668 
da Sal6 was renting a house and shop in the 
Contrada del Palazzo Vecchio, Brescia, at £20 
per annum. He then possessed the title of 
‘ Magistro di violino,’ and owned a stock of 
musical instruments which he valued at £60. 
In 1579 there is an added title of ‘ Magistro 
a cittari,’ and in 1683 ‘ Artifice d’ istrumenti 
di Miisica.’ Five years later, 1688, and twenty 
after his first establishment in tho Contrada 
del Palazzo Vecchio, he changed his residence 
to the Contrada Cocere, wLere he valued his 
stock of finished and unfinished violins at 
£200, and styled himself ‘ Magister instrumen- 
torum musice.’ In 1599 he bought a house in 
Brescia, in a street called St. Peter the Martyr ; 
and between 1581 and 1607 owned some 
small properties about Calvagese, near Sal6. 
Although all trace of the place of his interment 
is lost, it is known that he was buried at Santo 
Joseffo in Brescia. His wife’s Christian name 
was Isabella (6. 1640). 

G. da Sal6’s son, (2) Francesco {b. Brescia, 
1666 ; d. there, ? 1614), was married to Sig- 
norina Fior of Calvagese, near Said, in hia 
twenty-third year. He followed the fiddle- 
making profession during his father’s lifetime, 
but ceased to do so after his death. It is 
probable that he sold his business to his father’s 
pupil Paolo Maggini, and retired. In any case 
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he apparently left Brescia in 1614, and nothing belonging to F. Pengrie. (The dates quoted 
further is known of him after that date. are according to the catalogue.) At the 

Gasparo da Said was one of the earliest Victoria and Albert Museum there are two 
makers of stringed instruments who employed Gasparo da Said viole da gamba. One is 
the pattern of the violin as distinguished from mounted with seven strings, an innovation 
that of the viol. His works are of a primitive attributed to Marais in the 17th century. The 
pattern, more advanced than that of Zanetto sound -holes are in the C form, the ribs curve 
and other old Brescian makers, but totally into the neck in the true viol fashion, the wood 
different from that of the contemporary Amati of the belly is even in grain, and the varnish is 
family. The model varies, being sometimes brownish yellow. Its complete length is 4 feet, 
high, sometimes flat ; the middle curves are and it was bought at the sale of the Engel cob 
shallow, and the sound-holes straight and lection for £8. The other gamba by this maker 
angular. The wood is generally well chosen, is mounted for six strings. The neck termin- 
and the thicknesses are correct ; and the tone ates in a well-carved grotesque head of an old 
of the instrument, when of the flat model and woman ; the wood of the table is even in grain ; 
in good preservation, peculiarly deep and the sound-holes are in the C form ; the varnish 
penetrating. He made many instruments, is slightly darker than the instrument men- 
especially basses, of pear wood as well as tioned above. The finger-board is ornamented 
sycamore -wood. His selection of timber was with ivory and tortoise-shell, and bound with 
most careful ; indeed, the remarkable regu- catgut frets. The purfling is in one single 
larity of the grain in the tables of his instru- broad line. Tt is labelled within ‘ Gasparo da 
ments bears evidence to this particular trait Salb : In Brescia.’ The length measures 3 feet 
of the Brescian master. His varnish is prin- 9 inches, and it was bought at the sale of the 
cipally deep yellow, and rich in tone, though Engel collection for £10. The well-known 
some of his instruments are much darker in violin - maker, August Reichors of Berlin, 
colour; in fact some are almost black, an possessed a small -sized violoncello by this 
effect doubtless due to age. The sound-holes maker in 1894 (probably a cut -down bass), 
are long, parallel and pointed m form, and in and Dragonetti possessed three or four double- 
the gambas and viols still retain the more basses by da Sal6. The most celebrated of 
simple C shape ; yet in spite of their length these instruments was presented to him by the 
they are in perfect harmony with the form of monks of the monastery of !St. Marco, Venice, 
the instrument. The purfling is usually single, about the year 1776, and was returned to the 
and the general appearance of his work is bold, donors after his death It would appear that 
but not highly finished. His tickets run as this bass has disappeared. Another of Drago- 
follows : ‘ Gasparo da Said ; In Brescia,’ and netti’s basses w^as bequeathed by him to the 
are undated. Buko of l^einster, and a third was in the pos- 

The pattern of Gasparo da Salb was partially session of the Rev. G. Leigh Blake in 1875. In 
revived in the 18th century, owing no doubt the same year John Hart owned a Gasparo da 
to its great tone-producing capacity, by the Salb bass (small size) in an exceptional state of 
celebrated Joseph Guarnerius (g.v.), and to preservation. 

a less exbmt by some of the French makers. The most renowned instrument of this maker 
As a maker of tenors and double-basses Gasparo is the violin w'hich was made by him to the 
da Salb has never had an equal, and his instru- order of the Cardinal Aldobrandini, a noble 
ments of these classes are eagerly sought after, patron of the fine arts in Rome, who paid da 
The objection to his tenors is their great size, Salb 3000 Neapolitan ducats for his work, and 
but their effect in a quartet is unrivalled. Two presented it to the treasury of Innspruck, where 
remarkably fine specimens, formerly in the it was preserved as a curiosity. The head of 
possession successively of Br. Stewart of this curious violin is said to have been carved 
Wolverhampton, and of John Adam of Black- by Benvenuto Cellini ; it represents an angel’s 
heath, came subsequently into the possession face carved and coloured, surrounded by flow- 
of J. A. Torrens Johnson. The most perfect ing locks of hair. Behind tliis there leans a 
specimen of a da Salb viola ever seen by the little mermaid, the human form of which 
writer was the one which belonged to Edward terminates in scales of green and gold. The 
Withers in 1884. This was a fine primitive tail- piece is another mermaid, in bronze 
instrument, and another perfect specimen was colour, and the finger-board is ornamented 
the property of Tyssen Amherst, an English with arabesques in blue and gold ; while the 
amateur of celebrity. At the Special Loan bridge is delicately carved in the form of tw© 
Exhibition of Musical Instruments at the Fish- intertwining fish, similar to the zodiacal sign 
mongers’ Hall in 1904 there were three of da of the month of February. The belly is made 
Salb’s masterpieces. One was a viola of 1670, of an exceedingly rare species of Swiss pine, 
the property of E. A. Sandermann ; another a which grows on the Italian side of the Swiss 
viola da gamba of the same dates lent by W. E. Alps, and is even-grained. When Innspruck 
Hill & Sons ; and a third was a viol of 1666, was taken by the French in 1809, this violin 
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was carried to Vienna and sold to a wealthy 
Bohemian amateur named Rahaczek, who was 
a well-known collector. Ole Bull saw it at 
Rahaczek’s house during a visit to Vienna in 
1839, and tried to persuade his host to part 
with it, but this he refused to do. However, 
after his death Rahaozek’s sons offered it to 
Bull at a price, and he purchased it from them 
in the year 1841 . At the death of Olo Bull this 
violin became the property of an American 
amateur resident in the United States. Gas- 
pare’s violins, which are mostly of small size, 
are not in request for practical purposes. 

F^tis, in A. filradivarx (1864), mentions a 
very remarkable violin of da 8al6 which was sold 
at Milan in 1807 ; and that Baron de Bagge 
also possessed one in the year 1788, of which 
Rudolph Kreutzer spoke with admiration. An- 
other violin ho states to be in the possession of 
T. Forster, an English amateur, and the owner 
of a numerous collection of violins, which bore 
the inscription ‘ Gasparo da Ralo : In Brescia, 
1613,’ but either the ticket or instrument was 
doubtless counterfeit. On Apr. 21, 1907, com- 
memorative tablets in honour of Gasparo da 
Sal6 and G. P. Maggiiii were placed in the 
facade of the church of San Giuseppe, and of a 
house near the Palazzo Vecchio, at Brescia. 

Biiil.— VOK T.utukndorpf, Di* Lauteti'Und Qatgcnmaeher’, J. M. 
Flkmivo, TA<» Fiddle Fancler't (Uude, Kii»iC'Si> SrnBBBK, Der 
Qelgenhau tn Itahen Miirf »ein deuteeher Urtprung, H. Wkxtstenukiio. 
Die alien llalieni»ehen Oeigentnaeher , (1 U am. The Violin, f/arper'$ 
Magann^.Sn ,laii JK81 (No ‘i, >ol i , Knglixh edition) , Sara 
Bull, oh Hull ' A Memoir. 1* Uukriuni, La VappaUa mwleale del 
Buoino dt AalA VZ JW i , anno 29, 1922, fiiNc 1, H.-A. 

SALOMfi, ‘ drama ’ in one act, founded on 
the French play by Oscar Wilde ; Gorman 
version by Frau Hedwig Lachmann ; music by 
Richard Strauss. Produced Dresden, Dec. 9, 
1905 ; Theatre du Chatelet, Pans, in German, 
May 8, 1907 (it had previously been given in 
Brussels, in French) ; Co vent Garden, Doc. 8, 
1910 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera House, 
1907. ‘ Salome ’ was the title under which 
Massenet’s, ‘HIjbodiade’ {q.v.) was given in 
London. 

SALOMlS, Theodore CtsAB (6. Paris, Jan. 
20, 1834 ; d. Saint Germain-en-Laye, July 
1896), received his education at the Conserva- 
toire, where he obtained various prizes for 
harmony, counterpoint and organ, and gained 
the second Prix de Rome in 1861. For many 
years he was organist of the small organ in the 
church of the Trinitd, in 1872-73 taught solfege 
in the Conservatoire, and was maitre de chapelle 
at the Lycee Saint-Louis, etc. He wrote 
various organ pieces which became popular, 
and several interesting orchestral works, per- 
formed by the Soci6t^ Nationale in 1877. 

G. F. 

SALOMON, Johann Peter (fc. Bonn,* 1746 ; 
d. London, Nov. 25, 1815), a name inseparably 
connected with that of Haydn, early became an 
expert violinist, and in 1758 was admitted into 

1 Tb« Salomona* house was 616 BonnerMM, the sum in which 
Beethoven was bom. Balomon wee christened Feb. 2. 
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l^e orchestra of the Elector Clement August. 
In 1766 he made a concert tour to Frankfort 
and Berlin ; and Prince Henry of Prussia, who 
had an orchestra and a small French opera 
company at Rheinsberg, made him his Kon- 
zertmeister, and composer of operettas. He 
had already shown his appreciation for Haydn 
by introducing his symphonies whenever he 
could. On the prince’s sudden dismissal of 
his band, Salomon went to Paris, where he was 
well received, but being so near London he 
determined to go on there, and on Mar. 23, 
1781, made his first appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre. The pieces on this occasion 
were Mason’s * Elfrida,’ set to music by Dr. 
Arne, and Collins’s ‘ Ode on the Passions,* 
with soli and choruses by Dr. Arnold, both 
of which ho led, besides playing a solo in the 
middle. From this time he frequently ap- 
peared at concerts as soloist, quartet-player 
(violin and viola) and conductor. He quar- 
relled with the directors of the Professional 
Concerts, soon after their foundation, and 
thenceforward took an independent line. 
During Mara’s first season in London, in 1784, 
he conducted and played solos at all her con- 
certs. In 1786 he gave a scries of subscription 
concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms, and 
produced symphonies by Haydn and Mozart. 
From that time he contented himself with an 
annual benefit concert, but acted as leader at 
others, both in I^ondon, as at the Academy of 
Ancient Music in 1789, and elsewhere, as at 
the Oxford Commemoration, Winchester and 
Dublin. A grand chorus composed by him in 
honour of the King’s recovery, performed by 
tho New Musical Fund in 1789, and repeated 
at his own concert, was his one successful 
vocal piece. He removed in 1790 to No, 18 
Great Pulteney Street, in which house Haydn 
stayed with him in the following year. The 
two had long been in correspondence, Salomon 
endeavouring in vain to secure the great com- 
poser for a series of concerts ; but as he was 
at Cologne on his way from Italy, where ho 
had been to engage singers for the Italian 
Opera, he saw in the papers the death of 
Prince Esterhazy, hurried to Vienna, and 
carried Haydn back in triumph with him to 
London. Haydn’s two visits to England in 
1791 and 1794 were the most brilliant part of 
Salomon’s career as an artist, and after tho 
return of the former to Vienna the two con- 
tinued tho best of friends. It was at Salomon’s 
suggestion that Haydn undertook to write 
‘ The Creation.’ Salomon’s most important 
oomposition was an opera, ‘ Windsor Castle,* 
composed for tho Prince of Wales’s wedding, 
Apr. 8, 1795. In 1796 Salomon resumed his 
concerts, at which he was assisted by Mara, tho 
young tenor Braham, and his own promising 
pupil Pinto. On Apr. 21, 18(X), he produced 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation * at the King’s Theatret 
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though not for the first time in England, as he 
had been forestalled by John Ashley (Co vent 
Garden, Mar. 28). Salomon’s active career 
closes with the foundation of the Philharmonic 
Society, in which he took a great interest, 
playing in a quintet by Boccherini, and leading 
the orchestra, at the first concert in the Argyll 
Rooms, Mar. 8, 1813. Up to the last he was 
busy planning an Academy of Music with his 
friend Ayrton. A fall from his horse caused 
a long illness, from which he died at his house. 
No. 70 Newman Street. He was buried Dec. 2, 
1816, in the south cloister of Westminster 
Abbey. He bequeathed his house to theMunchs 
of Bonn, his next of kin ; £200 to F. Ries, for the 
benefit of his brother Hubert ; and his Stradi- 
varius violin (said to have belonged to Corelli, 
and to have his name upon it) to Sir Patrick 
Blake, Bart., of Bury St. Edmunds.^ 

Salomon was, on the whole, a first-rate solo- 
player, but his special field was the quartet, in 
which he showed himself a solid and intelligent 
musician. Haydn’s last quartets were com- 
posed especially to suit his stylo of playing. 

He was a man of much cultivation, and 
moved in distinguished society. Bland pub- 
lished an engraving of him by Facius from 
Hardy’s picture. Another portrait by Lans- 
dale was sent by Salomon himself to the 
Museum at Bonn. A pencil drawing by Dance 
is in the R.C.M. His best epitaph is con- 
tained in a letter from Beethoven to his pupil 
Rios in London (Feb. 28, 1816) : ‘ Salomon’s 
death grieves me much, for he was a noble 
man, and I remember him ever since I was a 
child.’ * C. p. P. ; addns. etc. 

SALPINX, The Greek name for the 
straight military trumpet. (See Tuba Roman.) 

SALTANDO, see SAUTiLLfe. 

SALTARELLO (Saltabella) (Latin saltare, 
to jump). 

(1) In 16th-century collections of dance 
tunes the melodies usually consist of two 
distinct divisions, the first of which is written 
in common time, the second in 3 time. The 
former was probably danced like our English 
country. dances {i.e. the dancers standing in 
two lines facing each other) and bore the dis- 
tinguishing name of the dance, while the latter 
was like the modern round dance and was 
variously entitled Nachtanz, Proportio, Hoppel- 
tanz or Saltarello, the first three being the 
German and the last the Italian names for 
the same movement. Thus in Bernhard 
Schmidt’s Tabulaturbuch (Strassburg, 1677) are 
found the following dances : * Possomezzo 

Coraun * with ‘ II suo saltarello * ; ‘ Ein guter 
Hofdantz * with ‘ Nachdantz ’ ; ‘ Alemando 
novello : Ein guter neuer Dantz ’ with ‘ Pro- 
portz darauf,’ and ‘ Ein guter neuer Dantz * 

1 See the WeOmlnttor Abbey Jleytftert, by J, L. Chester, D.C.L. 
sir r. Blake’s property was sold after bis death, and nothing la 
now known by the family about the vtoUn. 

8 PoWs ffaydn iu JLondon, pp. 73.8B. AealAeiWN’a SAmmOteke 
MrUf*. No. 411. 


with * Hoppeldantz darauf.’ Similarly in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (i. 306) there is an 
elaborate * Galiarda Passamezzo ’ by Peter 
PhUips (dated 1592) which consists of ten S-bar 
‘ divisions,’ the ninth of which is entitled 
* Saltarella.’ The Saltarello, or Proportio, was 
always founded on the air of the first part of 
the dance, played in triple time with a strong 
accent on the first beat of the bar. The manner 
in which this was done wiU be seen by examin- 
ing the following example, from the second 
book of Caroso da Sermoneta’s ‘ Nobiltk di 
damo ’ (Venice, 1600). It is part of a balletto, 
‘ Laura Soave,’ the second part of which (a 
Gagliarda) and the last forty bars of the 
Saltarello are not printed here for want of 
space. 







Gagliarda. Saltarella. 




(2) A popular Roman dance, in 3-4 or 6-8 
time, danced by one or two persons, generally 
a man and a woman, the latter of whom holds 
up her apron throughout the dance. The step 
is quick and hopping, and the dance gradually 
increases in rapidity as the dancers move round 
in a semicircle, incessantly changing their pasi- 
tion, and moving their arms as violently as 
their legs. The music is generally in the minor, 
and is played on a guitar or mandoline, \^ith 
tambourine accompaniment. The finale to 
Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony contains two 
Saltarello themes, in each of which the jumping 
or hopping step is very apparent. In contrast 
to these is a Tarantella, used as a third subject, 
a continuous flow of even triplets, w. b. s. 

SALTATO, seo Sautill&. 

SALTZMAN-STEVENS, Minnie (b. Bloom- 
ington, 111., U.S.A., 1878), operatic soprano. 
She sang first as a contralto in Chicago churches, 
then studied four years with Jean de Reszke in 
Paris (1906-09). Her d^but as Briinnhilde in 
‘ Die Walkiire ’ at Covent Garden, in Jan. 1909, 
was her first appearance on the stage, this being 
a special winter season of one month, consisting 
mainly of Wagner revivals conducted by Hans 
Richter. She sang the same part in the remain- 
ing sections of the * Ring,’ and in all alike 
created a highly satisfactory impression by her 
intelligence of gesture and declamation and the 
general smoothness and finish of her singing. 
Her voice proved to be of sympathetic quality, 
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and of adequate power and range for the re- 
quirements of these roles. Later she sang here 
in English as well as German, and was also 
heard to advantage as Isolde (1911) and Sieg- 
linde (1912). After her initial success in London 
she was engaged for Bayreuth and appeared 
there for two seasons as Kundry and Sieglinde. 
After further experience at Berlin, Frankfort 
and Brussels she returned to her native land 
and joined the Chicago Opera Company, with 
which she sang from 1911-14. 

BiBii — IftUrniUional Who'* Who in Mvtio ; Nobthoott, Ctmerd 
harden and the Royal Optra. 

SALVAYIIE, Gervais Bernard, called 
Gaston (6. Toulouse, H auto-Garonne, June 24, 
1847 ; d. St. Ague, Toulouse, May 16, 1916), 
was brought by Ambroisc Thomas to the Pans 
Conservatoire, wlicre he studied the organ 
with Boiioist, and composition and fugue 
with Thomas and Bazin. He gained the 
first pnzo for organ in 1868, and competed 
for the Prix de Rome every year from 
1867-72, gaining it at last by sheer force of 
perseverance. Many of his compijsitions date 
from this time, notably his o|x*ra of ‘ Le 
Bravo,’ and his sacred symphony in four move- 
ments, ‘ IjO Jugoinent dernier,’ of which the 
first two movements were performed at the 
Concerts du Chattdot, Mar. 19, 1876. It was 
given in its entirety at the same concerts on 
Dee. 3, 1876, under the title of ‘ La Resurrec- 
tion,’ and again, under a third title, ‘ La Vallw 
do Josaphat,’ at Lamoureux’s concert on Apr. 7, 
1882. The remaining works written by Sal- 
vayre for the concert -room are an ‘ Ouverturo 
symphonique,’ performed on his return from 
Romo at the (’oncerts Populaires, Mar. 22, 
1874; a Stabat Mater (1876), given under 
the Administration dcs Bee ux- Arts (performed 
in London, Apr. 23, 1879, at one of Mme. Viard- 
Louis’s concerts) ; a setting of Ps. cxiii. for 
soli, chorus and orchestra ; and an air and 
variations for strings, performed in 1877, all 
the last given as the fruits of his residence in 
Italy. On his return to Paris he was appointed 
chorus-master at the Opera Populaire which it 
had been attempted to establish at the Theatre 
du Chatolet, and he then wrote ballet music for 
Grisar’s ‘ Amours du Diable,’ revived at this 
theatre Nov. 18, 1874. Three years later ho 
made his real debut with his grand opera, ‘ Lo 
Bravo ’ (Theatre -Lyrique, Apr. 18, 1877), a 
noisy and empty composition. His little 
ballot ‘ Fandango ’ (Opera, Nov. 26, 1877), in 
which he made use of some highly character- 
istic Spanish melodies, was a decided advance 
in point of instrumentation ; but his grand 
opera, ‘ Richard III.,’ performed at St. Peters- 
burg, Dec. 21, 1883, was a dead failure, and 
‘ Egmont,’ produced at the Op6ra - Comique, 
Doc. 6, 1886, was only performed a few times. 
Salvayre was commissioned to set to music 
Dumas’s drama ‘ La Dame de Monsoreau,’ a 


subject little fitted for musical treatment. It 
was produced at the Op6ra, Jan. 30, 1888, and 
was wholly unsuccessful. ‘ Solange ’ was pro- 
duced at the Opera-Comique, Mar. 10, 1909. 
Salvayre was decorated with the Legion 
d’honneur in July 1880, He was musical 
critic to Oil Bias. A. J. 

SALVE REGINA, one of the most cele- 
brated Latin antiphons. It does not belong to 
the classical Gregorian plain-song, but both 
words and music were written in the 11th 
century. They have been ascribed to various 
authors, but are with greatest probability 
assigned to Hermann Contractus (1013-54), 
the crippled monk of St. Gall and Reichenau, 
composer and writer on musical theory and 
practice. Originally an independent antiphon, 
this was afterwards assigned a special place of 
its own and became one of the antiphons of the 
Blessed Virgin sung after Compline. The 
music opens thus — 



Sal - Vf B,» * gJ - ua ini- ac -ri • cor - ill - ns, etc. 


and continues in pure Dorian classical style. 
In this respect it is unlike the comoanion 
antiphon Alma RedemptoHs maiety also attri- 
buted to Hermann, which shows signs of 
modern or popular tonahty from the very 
start. 


— 
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The Salve Regina, text and music, became 
speedily popular. The words were the su bject 
of sets of sermons by the end of 'the century, 
and soon St. Bernard and others still more 
widely established their popularity. In some 
rites the antiphon was admitted into the Office 
itself on one of the festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin ; it was then naturally associated with 
the First Tone. In the present Roman 
Breviary the text has been altered, and many 
incorrect forms of the music prevail. Apart 
from the plain-song setting tlie words have 
frequently been set in the motet style by 
Palestrina and others. These antiphons of the 
Blessed Virgin wore among the earliest texts to 
be set in ‘ prick-song,* partly because elabora- 
tion was especially connected with such ser- 
vices, and partly because the antiphon at the 
close of Compline, being extra-liturgical, gave 
scope for polyphonic treatment, and in fact 
was among the first to develop into an ‘ anthem * 
in the modern sense of the word. Their popu- 
larity has survived down to the present time, 
and many composers great and small have sot 
the Salve Regina, the Alma RedemptoHs, the 
Regina coeli, etc. w. n. r. 

SALZILLl, Crescbntino, an early 17th 
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Die 

century Neapolitan composer of three books 
of madrigals and three books of canzonets, 
published at Naples between 1607 and 
1616. 

SAMARA, Spiro (6. Corfu, Nov. 29, 1861 ; 
d, Athens, Apr. 1917), the son of a Greek father 
and an English mother, began his musical 
education at Athens under Enrico Stancam- 
piano, a former pupil of Mercadante, and 
afterwards studied at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where his principal master was L6o Delibes. 
An introduction to the publisher Sonzogno led 
to the production of his first opera, ‘ Flora 
mirabilis,’ which was given at the Teatro 
Carcano, Milan, May 16, 1886. ‘ Flora 

mirabilis,’ which was written to a fantastic 
bbrotto by Ferdinando Fontana on a subject 
possibly suggested by the scene of the flower- 
maidens in the recently produced * Parsifal,’ 
was a kind of compromise between opera, ballot 
and spectacle. The ksgendary atmosphere of 
the tale apjiealed strongly to the young com- 
poser’s imagination, and his music, though 
unequal, showed remarkable promise. Un- 
fortunately that promise was never redeemed. 

‘ Flora mirabilis,’ after a brief period of 
popularity, dropped into oblivion, and none 
of Samara’s subsequent operas has won any- 
thing like permanent success. * Medg6 ’ 
(Rome, 1888), a revised edition of an opera 
written before the production of ‘ Flora mira- 
bilis,’ was followed by ‘ Lionella ’ (Milan, 1891). 

‘ La Martire ’ (Naples, 1894) won a certain 
measure of success owing to the clever if some- 
what brutal treatment of certain realistic 
scenes, notably that of a cafe-concert^ and still 
more from the remarkably powerful perform- 
ance of Mme. Bellincioni in the part of the 
heroine, but the sheer musical value of ‘La 
Martire ’ was very small. Samara’s next two 
works, ‘ La furia donata ’ (Milan, 1896), an 
operatic version of Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shrew, and ‘ Storia d’ amore ’ (Milan, 1903), 
were completely unsuccessful, but ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Belle-Isle ’ (Genoa, 1905) was more 
favourably received. Subsequent productions 
were * Rhea ’ (Florence, 1908) and ‘ La guerra 
in tempo di guerra ’ (Athens, 1914). 

B. A. s., with addns. 

SAMAR OFF, Olga (6. San Antonio, 
Tex., U.S.A., Aug. 8, 1882), American pianist 
of distinction (ncc Hickenlooper). The first 
American of her sex to be admitted to piano 
classes at the Paris Conservatoire, she obtained 
most of her musical education at that institu- 
tion, later studying with Ernest Hutcheson, 
and with Jedliczka in Berlin. Her d^but was 
made in 1906, with the New York Symphony 
Society under Walter Damrosch. Since then 
she has made numerous and extensive tours in 
America and Europe, and has appeared as 
soloist with most of the leading orchestras of 
those continents. In 1911 she married Leopold 
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Stokowski; they were divorced 12 years 

Sa S* 

SAMMARCO, Mario (6. Palermo, 1873), 
operatic baritone, was taught singing at 
Palermo by Antonio Oantelli, made his first 
appearance at the Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, 
in Puccini’s opera ‘ Le Villi,’ and soon estab- 
lished his position. He came to London 
in 1904 with a high reputation, and his first 
appearance as Scarpia in ‘ Tosca,’ Oct. 19, at 
Covent Garden, proved that report had not 
exaggerated his merits. Ho displayed a beauti- 
ful baritone voice, high in range — easily reach- 
ing g' — rich and sweet throughout its compass 
and under perfe'^t control. He sang annually 
at Covent Garden till 1914, was engaged by 
Hammerstein for the Manhattan Opera House 
in New York in the winter of 1907, and returned 
to the same theatre in the two following years. 
In the autumn season at Covent Garden in 1907 
he played Don Giovanni for the first time on 
any stage. He could not look the part and 
lacked distinction of manner, but ho sang 
Mozart’s music with great fluency and finish. 
His favourite characters, according to his own 
statement, are Rigoletto, Don Giovanni, Fal- 
staff (which he has never sung in London), 
lago and Tonio (‘ Pagliacci ’). Sammarco has 
sung in many modern o|>oraR, among them 
the * Andrea Chenier * of Giordano, ‘ Germania ’ 
of Franchetti, ‘ La Zaza * of Leoncavallo, 
and Saint-Saens’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ At various 
times he has appeared in Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Naples, Madrid and Buenos Ayres. 

s. H. p. 

SAMMARTINI, (1) Giuseppe (Gioseffb) 
(6. Milan, c. 1603; d.ctrca 1760), a musician whose 
works, with those of his brother, were in great 
vogue in England during the first half of the 
18th century. Ho came to England, according 
to Burney,^ in 1723, and according to Hawkins 
in 1720. Quantz hoard him in Milan in 1726, 
and he published 12 sonatas in London, Oct. 26, 
1727.* He was well received by Bononcini. 
Dr. Greene and others, and was by the influence 
of the first-named appointed as oboe-player 
at the Opera. With Arrigoni he gave some 
concerts at Hickford’s Room in 1732.* Hib 
performance on the instrument surpassed all 
that had been before hoard, and raised it to a 
great importance. It was thought that much 
of the fine quality he obtained was by a secret 
method of manipulating the reod before its 
insertion. Sammartini, having left the Opera, 
was patronised by Frederick Prince of Wales 
and his wife, holding in their household the 
position of musical director of the Chamber 
Concerts. The precise date of his death is 
uncertain. Burney ® records his performance at 
Hickford’s Room as late as 1744. Sammartini 

t M«rtln]'8 flrat public performance In England traa at a tumefit 
concert for Signor Piero at the little theatre in the Haymarkat. 
Burner, HitU Iv. 049. 

> Information from v. H. o. r. 

> But. iv. 668. 
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imposed many sets of sonatas for flutes and 
for violins. 

To distinguish him from his brother he is 
frequently named in contemporary references 
‘ St. Martini of London,’ his brother being ‘ of 
Milan.* His first publication was a set of 
sonatas for two flutes, issued in 1738. The 
sale of these being slow he destroyed the plates 
and the unsold copies, though they were after- 
wards reissued by Johnson of Cheapside. In 
the same year six conoorti grossi were published. 
His next work, dedicated to the Princess of 
Wales, was twelve sonatas for the violin (Walsh, 

c. 1740). Others issued by Simpson aro : 

* Six Concertos for violins, etc., in 7 parts,* 
eight overtures, six more concerti grossi, harpsi- 
chord concertos, ‘ Six Solos for a German flute,’ 
and * Six Sonatas for two Gorman flutes or 
violins.’ Scattered pieces by him are often 
found in collections of airs (‘ Martini’s Minuet * 
being long a favourite), but it is difficult to 
distinguish them from work by his brother or 
from that of many other musicians who bore 
the same surname. (See Q.-L.) 

(2) Giovanni Battista (6. Milan, 1700/01 ; 

d. there, Jan. 16, 1775 ^), his younger brother, 
remained in Italy, and became a prolific com- 
poser both for instruments and voices. J. 
Simpson of London published (1744) of his 
works ‘ Six Sonatas for two violins and a bass,* 
and Burney * says that between 1740 and 1770, 
in which latU^r year he saw him in Milan, he 
produced for the violin ‘ an incredible number 
of spirited and agreeable compositions,* and in 
1770 ‘ he was maestro di cappella to more than 
half the churches in the city, for which he 
furnished masses upon all the great festivals.* 
Many motets, etc., and a great number of con- 
certos, symphonies, overtures, trios, sonatas, 
etc., are mentioned in Q.-L. n. k ., addns. 

BtBt. — K. SownnKiMBB. (7. B. Btmmartini, with nuincroiu 
esMuplea In hiunIc type {Z V W,, Nov. 11)20) . O. pk Saint-Foix, 
La OknnoUtvU de I’ueu're imlrumrniak d« Jtan BaptUte SammarHni 
{SommMantla der JnUtrnatwnalan MuttkgtttUtchaH, 1914). 

SAMMONS, Albert Edward (6. London, 
Feb. 23, 1886), violinist, a pupil of his father, an 
amateur musician. He had a few desultory 
lessons from John Saunders and Frederick 
Weist-Hill. He must mainly be considered as 
a self-taught artist, yet can command a fine, 
apparently effortless technique which places him 
among the most capable of living violinists. 

Happening to attract the attention of Sir 
Thomas Beeoham, who heard him play the 
Mendelssohn concerto at the Waldorf Hotel 
(1908), he received an engagement as leader of 
the Beecham orchestra, a post he retained for 
five years, during which he took part in some 
fifty operas and ballets. 

His early successes as a soloist included 
appearances at a Patron’s Fimd Concert at 

1 Death certiflrate. Bee 0. de Balnt-Folx, BUMra tatuticaU ; vm 
d^eoNtwrli. 19*21. p $16. According to bnrlal rrrtlflcatc 

sBuihtin da la SoeiM BrancaUe da Murteoldia, No. 9— DocuntCDta). 

BUt. Ui. $78. 
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Queen’s Hall (Max Bruch concerto), at the 
Harrogate Symphony Concert (Mendelssohn), 
and at the Philharmonic Society, of which he 
became leader, making a favourable impression 
by his playing of the solo in Strauss’s ‘ Helden- 
leben.’ In 1912 he played before the King in 
the Saint-Saens concerto, the composer being 
present. 

He toured in Germany in the spring of 1913 
with tho Russian ballet under Monteux, pass- 
ing the summer season of the same year at the 
Dieppe casino, where he had some useful ex- 
perience in concerto-playing. Later ho won 
great distinction in London and the provinces 
by his interpretation of the Elgar concerto, a 
work singularly suited to his temperament and 
mentality, and also by his competent quartet 
leading. Ho was for nine years leader of the 
London String Quartet (q.v.), playing in first 
performances of works by Schonberg, Goossens, 
Waldo Warner, M'Ewen, Ethel Smythe and 
others. Ho also introduced several new works 
at a series of sonata recitals given in conjunc- 
tion with William Murdoch (pianist). 

He has edited the Delius concerto and partly 
rewritten the violin part. His own composi- 
tions include a Phantasy quartet for strings 
(Cobbett prize), several violin soli and books 
of studies. 

At a Cobbett competition among British 
violin-makers, held at the iEolian Hall on Feb. 
19, 1923, ho played behind a screen upon a new 
violin by Alfred Vincent against a Strad, the 
former, upon which he now habitually plays, 
gaming the suffrage of the audience, w. w. o. 

SAMPSON, Richard, LL.D. (b. circa 1470 ; 
d. Eocleshall, Sept. 25, 1554), English ecclesi- 
astic and composer of church music. He was 
appointed proctor at Tournay in 1617, and 
Doan of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 1520. Two 
years later he became a canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and was later appointed Dean of the 
Chapel Royal. He was holding this latter post 
when, in 1633, he became Dean of Lichfield. 
On Feb. 20, 1636, during Dean Pace’s illness, 
Cromwell made him Vice-Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and in May of that year, when Pace died, he 
succeeded him as Dean. A few months after 
this he became Bishop of Chichester. He 
was deprived of his deanery of the Chapel 
Royal, but on Mar. 3, 1643, he was promoted 
by Henry VIII. to the see of Lichfield and 
Coventry.® 

Like his predecessor at St. Paul’s, Sampson 
was a musician (for details of Pace’s musical 
activities see Pyqott and Redpord). Two 
motets by Sampson, ‘ Quam pulchra es, arnica,’ 
a 6, and ‘ Psallite felices protecti culmino rose 
purpureo,* a 4, are in the Roy. Lib. B.M. 11 
E X 1/1 lb. The latter is a long setting of a 
Latin song in honour of Henry VIII. There 

> Hit ecclMiastioal CAmr b described trlth mme fullnew b 
Onttan Flood's JfartB Tudor Oompatora . 
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is a drawing of the Tudor rose on folio 2 in the 
MS. j. M*. 

SAMSON, oratorio by Handel ; words com- | 
piled by Newburgh Hamilton from Milton’s 
‘ Samson Agonistes,’ ‘ Hymn on the Nativity* 
and ‘ Lines on a Solemn Musick.* The auto- 
graph of the work is in the Roy. Lib. B.M., and 
contains the following dates : End of first part, 

* Sept. 29, 1741 ’ ; end of second part, ‘ © (».c. 
Sunday) Oct. 11, 1741 ’ ; end of chorus 

* Glorious hero,* ‘ Fine dell’ Oratorio,* S.D.G., 

London, G. F. Handel, H (i.e. Thursday) Oct. 
29, 1741 * ; then the words ‘ Fine dell’* oratorio * 
have been struck out, and * Come, come,* * Let 
the bright,’ and ‘ Let their celestial * added, 
with a note at end, * S.D.G. — G. F. Handel, 
Oct. 1 2, 1 742. ’ Produced Co vent Garden, Lent, 
1743; revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Nov. 14, 1838. a. 

SAMSON ET DALILA, opera in 3 acts, text 
by Ferdinand Lemaire, music by Saint-Saens ; 
produced Weimar under Liszt, Dec. 2, 1877 ; 
Rouen, 1890 ; Co vent Garden (in concert form). 
Sept. 25, 1893; as opera, Co vent Garden, Apr. 
2(), 1909 ; in English, Theatre Royal, Dublin 
(Moody-Manners Co.), Jan. 11, 1910. 

SAMUEL, Hakold (6. London, May 23, 
1879), a pianist who has made a spt^cial study 
of Bach, was educated at the R.C.M. under 
Dannreuther and Stanford. His playing of 
the major works of Bach early attracted the 
attention of musicians, but it was not until 
1921, when he gave a week of daily concerts 
of Bach in London, that his powers were 
appreciated by a wider public. He has since 
given several such weeks, and has toured with 
success in America. He is a musician of wide 
sympathies, and his interpretative gifts have 
been shown in the playing of compositions of 
many schools and times. 0. 

SAN CARLO, see Naples. 

SANCES, Giovanni Felice (b, Rome, 
c, 1000 ; d. Vienna, Nov. 24, 1079), one of the 
first who used the word ‘ cantata ’ for vocal 
compositions in several parts for a solo voice. 
He entered the Imperial Chapel, Vienna, as 
tenor singer in 1037, became vice-Kapell- 
meister, Oct. 1, 1049, and Kapellmeister, Oct. 1, 
1009. He was a prolific composer who 
wrote so much that J. J. Fux wrote to the 
Emperor in 1715; ‘The greater part of the 
chapel is still filled with his compositions.’ 
Among these were ; 3 operas, 4 oratorios, 4 
books of ‘ Cantate a voce sola,’ * Capriccipoetici * 
and ‘ Trattonimenti musicali per camera * 
XV. 110; Q.-L . ; Riemann). 

SANCTUS. The angelic hymn based on 
Isaiah vi. 3 and St. Matt. xxi. 9, sung in all 
Liturgies at the beginning of the Anaphora or 
central section of the service. In the Latin rite 
it is introduced by the Preface, sung by the 
celebrant, while the hymn itself is sung by 
the Jergy and congregation, or by the choir. 


according to later usage. The original setting 
was in the simplest style of recitative like that 
of the Preface. Later plain-song settings were 
more elaborate (see Plajn-sono, p. 201). 

Various specimens survive of the setting of 
the Sanctus in prick-song. The first stage here, 
as elsewhere, was the setting of an Organvm or 
free voice part against the plain-song, as in the 
following instance from the latter part of the 
Sanctus : 



The original may bo soon in facsimile in Earlg 
English Harmony (Plain-song Soc.), pi. xl. It 
belongs to the 14th century. This was but 
a stop on the way to developed polyphony. 
Another Sanctus in three parts written by John 
Benet in the first half of the 15th century is 
given at pp. 51, 52 of the same volume, and this 
may be cited as marking an intermediate stage 
on the way to the great masters of the 16th 
century. (See Mass.) w. h. f. 

SANDBERGER, Adolf (6. Wurzburg, 
Dec. 19, 1864), has achieved most important 
work in musical research and has also been an 
assiduous composer. 

After prolonged study in the principal cities 
of Europe, he became curator of the musical 
department of the State Library at Munich and 
teacher of musical science at the University of 
Munich in 1894, becoming professor of the 
University in 19()0. His most important work 
has been as editor of the DenkmMerder Tonkunst 
in Bayern (see Denkmaleb). He has written 
much on general musical subjects, his work 
ranging from Leben und Werke des Didder ^ 
musikers Peter CorndiuSf to Beitrdge zur 
Oeschichte der bayrischen Hofkapelh unter 
Orlando di Lasso. He is editor of the complete 
edition of the works of Lassus. o. 

SANDERSON, James (6. Workington, Dur- 
ham, 1769; d. circa 1841), had from early 
childhood a passion for music, and, without ths 
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fisslstanoe of masters, so qualified himsolf that 
in 1783 he was engaged as violinist at the 
Sunderland Theatre. In 1 784 he went to Shields 
as a teacher of the violin and pianoforte, and 
met with much success. In 1787 he was en- 
gaged as leader at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Theatre, and in 1788 at Astley’s Amphitheatre. 
In 1 789 ho made his first attempt at dramatic 
composition by writing instrumental interludes 
to illustrate the several parts of Collins’s * Ode 
on the Passions,’ which the eminent tragedian, 
George Frederick Cooke, was to recite on his 
benefit night at Chester. His next work was 
* Harlequin in Ireland ’ at Astley’s in 1792. 
In 1793 he was engaged at the Royal Circus, 
afterwards the Surrey Theatre, as com poser and 
music director, a post which he retained for 
many years. His principal productions during 
that period were ‘ Blackbeard,’ 1798 ; * Cora,* 
1799 ; ‘ Sir Francis Drake,’ 1800 (in which was 
the song, * Bound ’prentice to a waterman,’ 
wliich became so great a favourite with stage 
representatives of British sailors that it was 
constantly introducjed into pieces in which a 
seaman formed one of the characters for fully 
half a century), and ‘ Hallowe’en.’ His ‘Angling 
Duet,’ originally composed for ‘ The Magic 
Pipe,’ a pantomime produced at the Adelphi, 
also enjoyed a long popularity. He composed 
many pieces for the violin. w. h. h. 

In these pantomimes and operas he was 
associated with J. 0. Cross, who wrote most of 
the words and contrived the scenic effects. The 
song ‘ Gin a body meet a body ’ is claimed by 
Chapjiell as originally appearing in one of these 
productions, ‘ Harlequin Mariner,’ 1795--9(), 
but the air is found in print in Scottish collec- 
tions long before this, and there is sufficient 
evidence to show that Cross and Sanderson had 
merely adapted the song to London require- 
ments. F. K. 

SANDERSON, Sibyl (6. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, Dec. 7, 1806 ; d. Paris, May 16, 1903), 
American dramatic soprano, chiefly associated 
with the operas of Massenet. Educated in 
San Francisco, at the ago of 19 she entered the 
Paris Conservatoire and there studied under 
Sbriglia and Mine. Marches!. She made her 
d<^but in the title-r6Ie of Massenet’s ‘ Manon * 
at The Hague in 1888. Massenet, much im- 
pressed by her voice with its range of three 
octaves, wrote for her ‘ Esclarmonde ’ and later 
‘ Thais * ; in the former she made her first 
appearance in Paris, at the Opera-Comique, in 
1889. Although she also sang in Brussels, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, London and New York, 
her popularity was chiefly confined to Paris. 
Massenet in his memoirs called her an * ideal ’ 
Manon and an * unforgettable ’ Thais. 

w. s. s. 

SANDONI, see Cuzzoni, Francesca. 

SANDYS, William, F.S.A. (6. 1792 ; d, Feb. 
18. 1874), was educated at Westminster School, 


and afterwards called to the Bar. He is en- 
titled to mention hero as editor of 

'Chriatmu Carolo, Ancient and Modem, including the moat 
popular In tba Waat of Kn(;Ia.nd, with the tunes to which they an 
■ung. Also apecimens of >reuch rrovincial Carois,’ , 

author of Chriatmaatidef its History^ Festivities 
and Carols^ with twelve carol tunes, 1852 ; and 
joint author with Simon Andrew Forster of The 
History of the Violin and other Instruments 
played on mth the Bow. . . . Also an Account 
of the Principal Makers^ English and Foreign, 
1864. W. H. H. 

SANG SCHOOLS, see Song Schools. 

SAN MARTINI, see Sammartihi. 

SANTA CHIARA, opera in 3 acts ; words 
by Mmc. Birch Pfeiffer, music by H.R.H. 
Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Produced 
Coburg, Oct. 15, 1854 ; Opera, Paris (French 
translation by Oppelt), Sept. 27, 1866 ; Co vent 
Garden (in Italian), June 30, 1877. g. 

SANTA MARIA, Fr. Thomas de (6. Madrid ; 
d. 1580). Spanish organist and Dominican 
monk. In 1565 he published 

Libro Ihunado Arte de taAer fantaaia, assi para tecla enmo para 
Tibucla T todo Instrumento, en que ne pudlere tanet a 3 y a 4 voces 
y a mas Valladolid, 166fi. (B M. ; Madrid . Bibl. Nac . Bibl. 
Medinacell and Bibl. Bscurial ; Barcelona, Bibl. Urn'' , Berlin.) 

It is an introduction to ‘ the art of playing 
fantasies, both on keyboard instruments and on 
the vihuela (Spanish lute) and every instru- 
ment in which it is possible to place 8 in 3 or 4 
parts or more.’ See the study by 0. Kinkeldey, 
Orgel u. Klavier in der Musik des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts. Leipzig, 1919, with transcriptions of 
several fantasias in modern notation. Also 
P. Villalba, Antologia de organistas Espaholes, i. 
(Madrid), and Pcdrell. J. B. T. 

SANTI, Father Angelo De (6. Trieste, July 
12, 1847), Italian ecclesiastic and writer, 

entered yomig the Jesuit Order, his knowledge of 
music being almost entirely the fruit of self- 
education. He graduated in letters at Inns- 
bruck University. His success as a director of 
music in various Jesuit colleges brought him to 
the notice of Pope Leo XIII., who encouraged his 
ideas of a complete reform of religious music. 
He was instrumental in founding the Schola 
Cantorum of the Vatican Seminary, whore the 
whole repertory consists almost entirely of 
works of the classical school of Palestrina. 
Father De Santi was the prime mover of the 
Gregorian celebrations held in Romo in 1891, on 
which occasion he published various articles 
which aroused a good deal of opposition. Pope 
Leo stood his friend, but it was only during the 
pontificate of Pius X. that the reforms of De 
Santi were applied and embodied in the famous 
Motu proprio on church music. In 1910, Pius X., 
on the advice of De Santi, decided to create in 
Rome a centre for the study of sacred music, 
and a school was opened in the following year. 
De Santi, who was elected in 1909, and again in 
1920, President of the Italian Association St. 
Cecilia, has written also much on historical 
and literary subjects. Most of his articles on 
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music have appeared in CiviUd CcUholioa and 

Bctssegna Oregoriana, r. B. 

SANT I, Oblandi (d. Mantua, July 
1619), maestro di cappella ol Cardinal Ferd. 
Gonzaga, Florence, temporary maestro in 1608, 
and maestro di cappella at Mantua as Monte- 
verdi’s successor in 1612. He composed 6 
books of madrigals (1602-09), arias, duets and 
an opera ‘ Galatea,* produced at Mantua, 1617, | 
which has been lost. e. v. d. s. 

SANTINl, Fortunato (6. Rome, Jan. 6, j 
1778 ; d, there, 1862), Abbe, a learned musician ! 
who early lost his parents, and was brought 
up in an orphanage. Ho showed such talent 
for music that he was put to study with 
Jannaconi, and received into the Collegio 
Salviati. During his stay there (until 1798) he 
occupied himself in copying and scoring the 
church music of the great masters, and after 
his ordination in 1801 devoted his life to music, 
copying, collating and compiling with un- 
wearied industry. As an ecclesiastic he had 
the entree to many libraries and collections 
generally inaccessible, and set himself to the 
task of scoring all important works then 
existing only in parts. In 1820 he issued a 
catalogue (46 pp., 1000 Nos.) of his music, the 
MS. of which, containing more than the printed 
one, was in the collection of the writer.*^ A 
MS. copy of a Catalogo della musica aniica, 
sacra, e madrigalesca, che si trova in Roma via 
dell' anima no, 50 presso Fortunato Santini, is 
in the F6tia collection at Brussels, No. 6166. 
His learning, and practical knowledge of church 
music, made his assistance invaluable to all 
engaged in musical research. He did much to 
make German music known in Italy, trans- 
lating Rammler’s ‘ Tod Josu ’ into Italian, and 
helping the introduction of Graun’s music. 
Mendelssohn writes {Letters, Rome, Nov. 2, 
1830) : 

‘ The Abb6 has long been on the look-out for xne, 
hoping I should bring the score of Bach’s “ Passion.” ' 

And again (Nov. 8) : 

* Santini is a delightful acquaintance ; his library 
of old Italian music is most complete, and he gives or 
lends me anytliing and everything.' 

Then ho tells how Santini is trying to get 
Bach’s composition performed at Naples, and 
goes on (Nov. 16) ; 

* Old Santini continues to be courtesy personified ; 
if some evening in company 1 praise anything, or say 
I do not know such and such a piece, the very next 
morning he comes knocking gently at my door with 
the identical piece folded up In his blue handkerchief. 
Then 1 go to him in the evenings, and we are really 
fond of each other.' 

Santini composed pieces in five, six and eight 
real parts. A Requiem a 8 is at Bologna, 
where are numerous other church compositions. 
(See Q.-L.) The Singakademie of Berlin elected 
him an honorary member. On the death of 
his sister he sold his valuable collection, 

1 Hit addras Is there elven Roma, Via Viitorla, No. 40, while la 
(iM F4tU collection It is Via dell’ aulma, No. 50. 


stipulating, however, for the use of :t for life. 
His library is in the Museum of Christian 
Antiquities at Miinster in Westphalia. A 
pamphlet, VAbbi Santini et sa collection 
musicale d Rome (Florence, 1854), giving a 
useful r6sum6 of its contents, was published 
by the Russian, Vladimir Stassov. p. o. 

SANTLEY, Sib Chables {b. Liverpool, 
Feb. 28, 1834 ; d. Sept. 22, 1922), baritone 
singer, son of William Santley, a teacher of 
music. He was a chorister in early life, and, 
after various appearances as an amateur, he 
went to Italy to have his beautiful voice 
trained. Here, at Milan, he was under Gaetano 
Nava from Oct. 1856. 

He made a debut before very long, as the 
Doctor in ‘ La Traviata,’ at Pavia, and after 
singing some other small parts, returned to 
England in Oot. 1867, and pursued his studies 
under Manuel Garcia. His first appearance 
before an English audience was at St. Martin’s 
Hall on Nov. 16, 1857, when he sang the part 
of Adam in ‘ The Creation ’ ; he next sang 
three times at the Crystal Palace, and again in 
* The Creation * (taking the parts of Raphael 
and Adam), at the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Jan. 8, 1868. In March of the same year he 
undertook, at the same society’s concert., the 
part of Elijah, with which he was afterwards 
so closely identified. In the following autumn 
he sang at the first Leeds Festival, taking the 
bass part of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and other 
works. His first appearance on the English 
stage was at Covent Garden, with the Pyne 
and Harrison Company, as Hoel in ‘ Dinorah,* 
in Sept. 1859 ; he sang with the same company 
in ‘ Trovatore,’ ‘ Lurline ’ and other operas. 
He took part in a concert performance of 
‘ Iphig6nie en Tauride,’ under Hall6, about 
this time. In the winter of 1860-61 he sang 
in English opera at Her Maje.sty’s Theatre, 
in * Robin Hood,’ ‘ La Reine Topaze,* ‘ Fra 
Diavolo,’ etc. In 1861 he sang for the first 
time at the Birmingham Festival, and in the 
winter again at Covent Garden, in ‘ The Lily 
of Killarney,* and other things. Ho first 
appeared in the Italian opera in England at 
Co vent Garden in 1862 in ‘ II Trovatore,’ and 
later in the same season he joined the company 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre under Maplcson, 
appearing as the Count in ‘ Figaro,’ and No vers 
in ‘ Les Huguenots.* In 1863 he sang the 
part of Valentine on the production of ‘ Faust ’ 
in England with such success that Gounod 
wrote the song ‘ Even bravest heart * (‘ Dio 
possente *) especially for him, and for the Eng- 
lish performance of the work in 1864. Ho sang 
at Barcelona in the winter of 1864-65, adding 
Rigoletto to the number of his characters. At 
Manchester in Sept. 1865 he sang the part of 
Don Giovanni for the first time, and later on 
appeared in London as Caspar in ‘ Der Frei- 
schtitz.’ In 1870, after singing the part of thf 
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Dutchman for the first time in England (as 
‘L’Olandese dannato’), he gave up Italian 
opera, and sang at the Gaiety Theatre under 
Hollingshoad, as Zampa, Peter the Shipwright, 
and Fra Diavolo. In 1871 he made a very 
successful tour in America in opera and oon> 
certs. In 1875 he joined the Carl Rosa 
Company at the Princess’s Theatre; he ap- 
peared as Figaro on the opening night of the 
season, continuing with the company in 1876, 
when he sang the Flying Dutchman in English 
at the Lyceum. 

After his first festival performance at 
Birmingham in 1861, he was in request at all 
the autumnal festivals, singing, for the first 
time at the Throe Choir Meetings, at Worcester 
in 1863. He had previously sung at the Handel 
Festival in 1862, and until 1906 he appeared 
regularly at those triennial meetings. From 
about this time his position in oratorio and 
concert work was ever more and more im- 
portant. On Apr. 9, 1859, ho had married 
Gertrude Kemble, daughter of John Mitchell 
Kemble, the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, and 
grand-daughter of Charles Kemble. She ap- 
peared as a soprano singer at St. Martin’s HaU 
in the ‘ Messiah,’ but retired from public life 
on her marriage. Their daugliter, Edith, had 
a short but brilliant career as a concert singer 
(soprano), before her marriage in 1884 with the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

Though the versatility of his genius allowed 
him to express any emotion to the full, yet 
Santley’s singing was identified with certain 
characteristics in the minds of those who knew 
it best. The quality of the voice was less 
remarkable for richness or sonority than for its 
eloquence of expression, and had a timbre 
which in love-music more easily represented 
fiery passion than soft languor. This file was 
nevermore perfectly in its place than in ‘Elijah,’ 
where it was prominent from the opening 
recitative until the end. His distinct enuncia- 
tion and power of varying the tono-colour were 
among his technical merits ; but beyond and 
above these was the informing spirit of energy 
finely hold in control. This made his singing 
of songs as dramatic as if they were scones on 
the stage, although he never fell into the error 
of making lyrics sound operatic. His perform- 
ance of the ‘ Erl King ’ (which ho always sang 
in English) can never be forgotten in this 
respect, and in a kindred mood Hatton’s ‘ To 
Anthea ’ became exclusively his own. His 
interpretation of Handel’s ‘ 0 ruddier than 
the chony ’ was masterly in delineation and 
humour. Among the oratorios in which he 
made the greatest impression, apart from 
‘ Elijah,’ must be mentioned * The Redemp- 
tion ’ (Birmingham, 1882) and * The Spectre’s 
Bride’ (Birmingham, 1886). Ho found time 
in the intervals of a wonderfully successful and 
busv career to compose several works for the 


service of the Roman Church (which he joined 
about 1880), such as a Mass in A fiat, an 
Ave Maria, and other things. A berceuse for 
orchestra was performed at Sydney in 1890, 
when Santley was on a tour in Australia. In 
1887 he was created a Knight Commander of 
St. Gregory the Great by Pope Leo XIII. In 
1892 he published an amusing and valuable 
volume of reminiscences. Student and Singer, 
On May 1, 1907, the ‘ jubilee ’ of his artistic 
career was celebrated at a concert at the Albert 
Hall, when he appeared with many eminent 
artists. A money presentation, referred to on 
that occasion, was made some time afterwards. 
He was knighted later in the year. He took 
part in a benefit given for him at Covent 
Garden on May 23, 1911, when he sang in 
Dibdin’s ‘ The Waterman,’ and made his last 
appearance in 1915 at the Mansion House at 
a concert in aid of Belgian refugees. He 
published The Singing Master^ 1900, The Art 
of Singing, 1908, and Reminiscences of my Life, 
1909. M. 

SANTOLIQUIDO, Feanoksco ( h . San 
Giorgio a Cremano, Naples, Aug. 6, 1883), com- 
poser, received his musical education at the 
Licoo Santa Ocilia in Rome, where one ot his 
professors was StanislaiiO Falchi. In his aims 
and sympathies he belongs to the younger, pro- 
gressive Italian school, but his long absence 
from his country kept him somewhat aloof 
from the activities of his colleagues. Having 
written an orchestral work, ‘ Orepuscolo sul 
mare,’ in his student days, and conducted it at 
Nuremberg in 1909, and produced an opera, 
‘ La favola di Helga,’ at the Toatro dal Verme 
in Milan in 1910, he emigrated to Tunisia the 
following year, taking up his residence at a 
remote little Arab village. This voluntary 
exile was not without influence on his music. 
Although ho wrote a ‘ Symphony in F major 
in the Classical Stylo * in 1916, several of his 
works are impregnated with Oriental feeling. 
A second opera, ‘ Ferhuda,’ based on scenes 
from Arab life, was produced at Tunis in 1919, 
and an orchestral piece, ‘ II profumo delle oasi 
sahariane,’ on popular Arab tunes, was written 
on the edge of the desert, and first performed 
at Tunis and Algiers in 1918 by an orchestra of 
Serbian refugees. Another work on an Eastern 
subject is the mimed drama ‘ La bajadera della 
maschera gialla,’ produ(^ed in Rome in 1923. 
Santoliquido now lives in the Italian capital, 
but still spends much of his time in North 
Africa, Among his works not mentioned 
above are : an unpublished opera, ‘ L’ ignota * ; 
‘ La morte di Tintagiles,' ‘ Paesaggi * and 
‘ Acquarelle * for orchestra ; some settings of 
Japanese and Persian poetry for voice and 
piano; and several piano pieces, including 
‘ Due acqueforti tunisine ’ and ‘ Ex humo ad 
sidera.* x. b. 

SANTUCCI, Makco (6. Camaiore, Toscana, 
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July 4, 1762 ; d, Lucca, Nov. 29, 1843), studied 
at the Conservatorio di Loreto, Naples, took 
holy orders in 1794, and became maestro di 
cappolla at S. Giovanni, Lateran, Romo. In 
1808 he was made a canon at Lucca Cathedral. 
He was a noted contrapuntist who wrote sacred 
choral works up to 48 parts. He also wrote 
12 sonatas in fugal stylo for PF. Lists of his 
works are given in Q.-L., and by Fetis and 
Riemann. He published also some theoretical 
essays which F6tis considers of no value. 

E. V. d. s. 

SANZ, Gaspab (6. Calanda, 17th cent.), 
Spanish guitarist. After taking degrees in 
philosophy and theology at Salamanca, he 
passed to Naples, where he is said (on doubtful 
authority) to have studied with Christoforo 
Carisani (Caresana), though Carisani may have 
been several years older than Sanz and have 
succeeded him as maestro de capilla to the 
Spanish viceroy. Ho published a book of 
tablature entitled 

Instruccion de mtulca iiobre la gtiitarra eopaflola. . . . Sarafoasa. 
1674 (Madrid. Bibl, Nac , Munich.) Ak«. 16U7. (B.M . Taris, 
Goniiervatolra ; Brussels, Conservatoure , Barcelona, Diputadd.) 

It is interesting from the contemporary 
Spanish dance music it contains. J. b. t. 

SAPELLNIKOFF, Vassily (6. Odessa, Nov. 
2, 1808), was a student of the Conservatorium 
at Odessa under L. Brassin and Sophie Menter ; 
became professor of the pianoforte at the 
Moscow' Conservatorium in 1897 ; but after 
a few years took up his residence in Germany, 
living for a time at Leipzig, and subsequently 
at Munich. His career as a pianist has been 
one of continuous success. He made his debut 
at Hamburg in 1888 when he played Tchai- 
kovsky’s concerto in B flatminorunderthecom- 
poser’s direction. This work he introduced into 
England. His first appearance here was at the 
Philharmonic Concert on Apr. 11, 1889, and he 
has returned repeatedly since, m. ; addns. c. 

SAPPHO. (1) Saffo. Opera in 3 acts ; text 
by Cammarano ; music by Giov. Pacini, Pro- 
duced Naples, Nov. 27, 1840 ; Drury Lane, 
English version by Serle, Apr. 1, 1843. 

(2) Sapho. Opera in 3 acts ; words by !lSmile 
Augier ; music by Gounod. Produced Op6ra, 
Apr. 16, 1851 ; reduced to 2 acts, and repro- 
duced July 26, 1858 ; as ‘ Saffo,’ Covent 
Garden (in Italian), Aug. 9, 1851 ; afterwards 
remodelled, extended to 4 acts, and produced 
Op4ra, Apr. 2, 1884. 

(3) Sapho. Opera in 6 acts ; text by Henri 

Cain and Arthur Bemede, music by Massenet. 
Produced Opora-Comique, Paris, Nov. 27, 
1897 ; New York, 1909. o. 

SARABAND, a stately dance, once very 
popular in Spain, France and England. Its 
origin and derivation have given rise to many 
surmises. Fuertes ^ says that the dance was 
invented in the middle of the 16th century by 
a dancer called Zarabanda, who, according 

1 EUtoria de ta mtuiea etpaHola, Madrid, 1809. 


to other authorities, was a native of eirhei 
Seville or Guayaquil, and after whom it was 
named. Others connect it with the Spanish 
Sarao (an entertainment of dancing), and Sir 
William Ouseley,* in a note to a Turkish air 
called ‘ Ser-i-Kh4neh,* or * the top of the 
house,’ has the following : 

* Some tunes aye divided into three parts and are 
marked KMne-i sdnl “ the second part,” and KMne-i 
Hlii “ the third part " ; near the conclusion of 
several we also find the Persian words sf>r-band, from 
which, without doubt, our sara-butid has been derived.’ • 

Whatever its origin may have been, it is 
found in Europe at the beginning of the 16th 
century, performed in such a manner as to 
render its Oriental source highly probable. 
This may be gathered from the following 
extract from chapter xii., ‘ Del baile y cantar 
llamado Zarabanda,’ of the Tratado contra los 
Juegos PublicoA {Treatise against Public Amuse- 
ments) of Mariana (1536-1623) : 

‘ Entre las otras Invenciones ha salido estos anos 
un baile y cantar tan lascivo on las palabras, tan feo 
en los meneos, qiie basta para pegar fuego aun las 
personas muy hones tas ' (* Amongst other inventions 
there has appeared during late years a daiu-e and song, 
so lascivious in its wortls, so ugly in its imwements, 
that it is enough to inllarne even very modest people *). 

This reputation was not confined to Spain, for 
Marini in his poem L'Adone (1623) says : 

* Chiama questo suo gioco empio e profano 
Saravanda, e Claocona, 11 nuovo Ispano.’ * 

Padre Mariana, who believed in its Spanish 
origin, says that its invention was one of the 
disgraces of the nation, and other authors attri- 
bute its invention directly to the devil. The 
dance was attacked by Cervantes and Guevara, 
and defended by Lope de Vega, but it seems to 
have been so bad that at the end of the reign 
of Philip II. it was for a time suppressed. It 
was soon, however, revived in a purer form, 
and was introduced at the French court in 
1588, where later on Richelieu, wearing green 
velvet knee-breeches, with bells on his feet, and 
castanets in his hands, danced it in a ballet 
before Anne of Austria. 

In England the Saraband was soon trans- 
formed into an ordinary country-dance. The 
first edition of Playford’s Dancing Master 
(1651) has two examples, one to be danced 
‘ longwayes for as many as will ’ {i.e. as 
* Sir Roger do Coverley ’ is danced), and the 
other, ‘ Adson’s Saraband,’ to be danced 
‘ longwayes for six.’ It was at about this time 
that the Saraband, together with other dances, 
found its way into the Suite, of which it 
formed the slow movement, placed before the 
concluding Gigue. In this form it is remark- 
able for its strongly accentuated and majestic 
rhythm, generally as follows : 



• OriefM CoOeeHmu, 1728, toL 11. p. 197, ttliquoted by MendtI. 
imder * Saraband.* 

* in a US. oolleotlon of dances In the Muelo School at Oxford la a 
Saraband by Coleman, entitled * Bertbran.' 

' « * New Spain ' to OaaUie. 
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If. is written either in the maj or the minor 
key, in 3-2 or 3-4 time, although Walther 
{Lexikon, 1732) says that it may be also written 
in 2-4 time. It usually consists of two 8- or 
12>bar divisions, begins on the down-beat, and 
ends on the second or third beat. Bach, in the 
‘ Clavieriibung,’ Pt. I. (B.-G. iii. 76), has a 
Saraband beginning on the up-beat, and 
Handel (Suite XI.) has one with variations. 
Those by Corelli do not conform to the estab- 
lished niles, but are little more than Sicilianas 
played slowly (see Beat 3). 

The following Saraband for the guitar is 
printed in Fuertes’ Historia de la mtisica 
es2)anola. 



Handel’s noble air * Lascia eh’ io pianga,’ in 
‘ Rinaldo,’ is taken with no material alteration 
from a Saraband in his earlier opera of ‘ Almira,* 
in which the majestic rhythm mentioned reigns 
in all its dignity. See Chrysander’s Handel, 
i. 121. w. B. s. 

Bibl — J. EooRcmcvrLLK, Vingt tuitei du I7« liM* frantaU 
(Paxis). 

SARADIEV, Constantine Solomonovich 
(6. Derbent, Darghostan, Caucasus, Sept. 26, 
1877), conductor and violinist, studied first 
at the Moscow Conservatoire under Hfimal^ 
(violin) and Taneive (theory) ; from 1905-06 
was a pupil of Nikisch at Leipzig, and also 
worked under SevCik in Prague. He taught 
the violin at the Synodal School, Moscow, 
1898-1907, and conducted the Sokolniky 
Concerts there in 1908, 1910 and 1911. He 
was associated with various movements to 
bring music within reach of the masses. He 
is now director of the State Institute of 
Theatrical Art, Moscow. R. n. 

SARANGI, see Indian Music, subsection 
Instruments. 

SARASATE. Pablo Martin Meliton 
Sarasate y Navascues (6. Pamplona, Mar. 
10, 1844 ; d. Villa Navarra, Biarritz, Sept. 21, 


1908), celebrated violinist, came to France as 
a child, and entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
Jan. 1, 1856. The following year he became 
the favourite pupil of Alard, and gained the 
first prizes for solf^sge and violin. He then 
entered Rebor’s harmony class, and secured a 
premier accessit in 1859, but shortly after re- 
linquished the study of composition for the 
more tempting career of a concert player. His 
beautiful tone, retentive memory, immense 
execution and certainty of finger, added to the 
singularity of his manners and appearance, 
ensured his success in Paris, the French pro- 
vinces and the Peninsula. The Spaniards 
naturally honoured an artist whom they 
looked upon as their own countryman, but 
Sarasate aspired to make his name known 
wherever music was appreciated, as well as in 
the two countries especially his own by birth 
and adoption. Besides making his way through 
Europe, from the remotest corner of Portugal 
to Norway, and from London to Moscow, he 
visited America, North and South. In all his 
wanderings he contrived to carry on his culti- 
vation, and develop his great natural gifts. To 
London his first visit was in 1861, when he 
played at St. James’s Hall on May 22 ; ho came 
again in 1874, when ho played at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert, May 18, and at the Musical 
Union, June 9, etc. He returned in 1877 
(Crystal Palace, Oct. 13) and 1878 (Phil- 
harmonic, Mar. 28), and frequently afterwards. 
In 1885 and 1886 he gave sets of orchestral 
concerts conducted by Cusins, and at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1885 played a concerto 
written for him by Mackenzie. 

Sarasate's distinguishing characteristics were 
not so much fire, force and passion, though of 
these he had an ample store, as purity of style, 
charm, brightness of tone, flexibility and extra- 
ordinary facility. Ho had a large repertory, 
comprising the concertos of German masters 
and the works of the French and Belgian 
schools. The concertos of Saint-Saens and 
Lalo (who wrote his first violin concerto for 
Sarasate), and the * Symphonic ospagnole ’ of 
the latter, were favourites with him. Bruch 
wrote his second concerto and the ‘Scottish 
Fantasia ’ for him. He generally avoided the 
music of Paganini and his followers, partly 
for want of taste for it, and partly because 
of the long stretches required, his hand being 
very small. But he will always be remembered 
for his rendering of the solos he wrote for 
himself, and played so exquisitely, giving 
the spirit of Spanish dance translated into 
terms of the violin virtuoso. He possessed 
two fine Stradivari violins, one of which, dated 
1724, was presented to him when a boy 
by Queen Isabella of Spain. This instrument 
was one of those brought from the Chapelle 
Royale at Naples by Charles III. (for whom 
Boccherini composed his quintets), and upon 
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it he mainly played throughout his career. A 
successful copy of it was made by Vuillaume, 
and was sometimes used by him at rehearsals. 
Later in life he acquired from the Boissier 
collection an exceptionally beautiful instru- 
ment, bearing date 1713. Sarasate composed 
for his instrument romances, fantaisies, and 
especially transcriptions of Spanish airs and 
dances, all calculated to display his skill as a 
virtuoso. His ‘ Zigeunerwoisen,’ ‘ Jota Ara- 
gonesa * and the four books of Spanish dances 
are among the most popular violin soli in 
existence. O. o. ; addns. w. w. o., etc. 

SARDANA, see Song, subsection Spain (2). 

SARGENT, Harold Malc(u.m Watts 
(6. Stamford, Lincolnshire, Apr. 29, 1895), has 
made a distinct mark as a conductor both in 
concert work and opera. 

Sargent took his A.R.C.O. diploma while 
still a pupil of Stamford School, in 1911 ho 
was articled to Dr. Keeton of Peterborough 
Cathedral, and became organist of Melton 
Mowbray parish church in 1914. During the 
war he served with the 27th Durham Light 
Infantry, but was able to take his degree 
Mus.D. at Durham in 1919. The opportunity 
of conducting an orchestral composition of his 
own, ‘ Impressions of a Windy Day,’ at a 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert in 1921 
showed where his special gifts lay. He was 
subsequently appointed to the teaching staff 
of the R.C.M as junior orchestral conductor, 
and soon undertook work for the B.N.O.C. 
His success in carrying through the first public 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s opera, 
‘ Hugh the Drover ’ (His Majesty’s Theatre, 
July 1924), showed unusual ability, and he 
later conducted Holst’s ‘ At the Boar’s Head ’ 
at Manchester, as well as a fairly large repertory 
of standard works with the B.N.O.C. In 1925 
he was invited by the Royal Philharmonic 
Society to conduct a programme of English 
orchestral works, which included the first per- 
formance of Herbert Howells’.s PF. concerto 
and Vaughan Williams’s pastoral symphony 
He has been constantly in request for special 
performances in many parts of the country; 
his regular engagements have included the 
season of the Llandudno Orchestra, several 
series of valuable children’s concerts at West- 
minster, and the London season (1926) of 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. C. 

SARRO (Sarri), Domenico (6. Trani, 
Naples, c. 1678; d. ? Naples, after 1739), 
studied at the Conservatorio de’ Turchini, 1688- 
1697 ; was vice-maestro in 1712, and afterwards 
maestro of the Chapel Royal, Naples. As an 
opera composer he established a European 
reputation, although he himself apparently 
never left Naples. In addition to 36 operas, 
performed in all the principal European 
theatres, he wrote oratorios, masses and other 
church music, cantatas, serenades, arias; also 


a concerto for 2 vlns., flute, viola, violonoelid 
and bass {Q,-L . ; Miemann), 

SARRUSOPHONE, a brass instrument d 
conical bore, played with a double reed, de- 
signed in 1863 by Sarrus, a bandmaster in the 
French army. The scheme of the inventor 
comprised a whole family of instruments rang- 
ing in pitch from soprano to contra-bass, and 
his expectation was that they might well take 
the place of oboes and bassoons in military 
bands. As regards the contra- bass models, 
Sarrus was to some extent anticipated by Stohle 
of Vienna in 1835, who brought out a contra- 
bassoon in brass, of simple fingering, and whose 
model has been further developed by Cerveny 
of Koniggratz, and Mahillon of Bi ussels ; but 
to Sarrus belongs the credit of designing a 
whole family of double-rccd instruments as 
possible substitutes for the oboe and bassoon 
groups. The objection that has been raised to 
them is that they fail to produce the delicate 
and distinctive qualities of the wooden double- 
reed instruments. (See PLATE F. No. 2.) 

The complete family of sarrusophoncs com- 
prises the sopranino in e't>, soprano in 6w, alto 
in ei>, tenor in Bt?, baritone in El?, bass in B^i?, 
contra-bass in E^j?, and the contra-bassoon in 

or B^^b* All these have a compass from one 
tone below the pitch note, to a fifth above its 
double octavo, to/% agreeing in this respect 
with the oboe, and the general sc heme of finger- 
ing is much like that of the oboe. The tube 
of all but the small instruments is bent back 
upon itself, so as to reduce the length to a 
convenient compass. 

The actual use of the sarrusophone in the 
orchestra has been very limited, but Saint- 
Saens appears to have thought highly of the 
contra-bass instrument as an alternative to 
the double-bassoon, and used it on several 
occasions. Jules Massenet introduced it in his 
‘ Esclarmonde ’ with great effect, and other 
composers have followed his example. It is 
possible that the bass and contra-bass members 
of the family may be kept alive, as they have 
distinctive qualities, but the treble and alto 
instruments can be regarded only as interesting 
experiments. D. J. B. 

SARTl, Giovanni Vincenzo, of St. Agata, 
was maestro di cappella at Forli Cath(^d^al 

c. 1643, and at the Metropolitan church at 
Ravenna, 1648. He composed 6 books of 
‘ Concerti sacri,’ 2-6 v.. Litanies, 8 v., and 2 
books of psalms, between 1643 and 1655 

SARTl, Giuseppe (6. Faonza, Dec. 1, 1729 ^ ; 

d. Berlin, July 28, 1802), opera composer, was 
the son of a jeweller who played the violin in 
the cathedral. He early learned music, and 
had lessons in composition — from Vallotti 
according to his own family, from Padre 

* A date differing from that (riven by most of hie blofrraphere. but 
furnished by Bartl’s own grandeon to the writer, who took great 
patna to verify It. 
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Martini according to his biographers. Whether 
at Padua or at Bologna (the respective homes of 
the two masters), he completed his studies at an 
early age, for we learn from the Chapter archives, 
still preserved in the library of Faenza, that 
he was organist of the cathedral from 1748 
to Apr. 1760, and director of the theatre from 
1762. In 1751 he composed his first opera, 

‘ Pompeo in Armenia,’ which was enthusiastic- 
ally received by his fellow-townsmen, and 
followed by several more serious works, and 
‘ II r^ pastore ’ (Venice, 1763), which had an 
immense success. So quickly did his fame 
spread that when he was only 24 the King of 
Denmark (Frederick V.) invited him to Copen- 
hagen as Kapellmeister to the Prince Royal, 
and director of the Italian opera ; and, on the 
closing of the latter in two years, made him 
court Kapellmeister. In the summer of 1765 
the King determined to reopen the opera, and 
Sarti went back to Italy to engage singers 
after an absence of twelve years ; but his plans 
wore upset by the deaths first of the King in 
1706 and then of his own mother in 1767, so 
that it was not till 1768 that ho returned to 
Copenhagen. These three years of trouble 
were not unfruitful, as he composed five operas, 
of which two, ‘ I contratcinpi ’ (1767) and 
* Didono abbandonata,’ were given in Venice, 
whore he seems chiefly to have resided. 

Ovcrskou’s carefully compiled History of the 
Danish Stage ^ informs us that Sarti directed 
the Danish court theatre from 1770 to May 20, 
1775, when he was summarily dismissed. A 
favourite with Christian VII., and the protege 
of Struensee and Queen Caroline Matilda, he 
was too artless and straightforward to curry 
favour with tlie Queen Dowager and the am- 
bitious Ove Gulberg ; so after the catastrophe 
of 1772 he found his position gradually Incom- 
ing worse and worse, and wlien the oligarchical 
party had secured the upper hand, imprisoning 
the Queen, and reducing the King to a mere 
cipher, he had, with other court favourites, to 
endure much ill treatment, and was finally 
banished. During this second stay at Copen- 
hagen he married Camilla Pasi, by whom he 
had two daughters. 

Returning to Italy in the summer of 1776, 
he wont first to Venice, became at once director 
of the Ospedaletto Conservatorio, and ad- 
ministered it with great success for four years. 
In 1779 the post of maestro di oappella of the 
cathedral of Milan fell vacant through the 
death of Fioroni, and Sarti was pronounced 
successful at a competition held before the 
Conservatorio of Naples. This victory over 
Paisiello and other eminent musicians greatly 
increased his reputation, and procured him 
many distinguished pupils, Cherubini among 
the number, who indeed was not only his 

> Thomaii Ovanikou, D*n damkt SkutpUtdt <n <lnif BHUOfU, 8vo. 
Cop«ihaii«D, 1804, «tc. 


pupil, but for some years his assistant.* In 
1784 he received an invitation from Russia too 
advantageous to be refused, but the nine years 
spent in Milan were the most brilliant of his 
whole career, and the most prolific, including 
as they did his most successful operas, ’ Le 
Gelosie villane * * and ‘ Farnace ’ (Venice, 1776) ; 

‘ AchiUe in Soiro * (Florence, Oct. 1779) ; 

* Giulio Sabino* (Venice, 1781), and ‘I due 
litigant! ’ (Milan, 1782). To complete the list, 
at least ten more operas and several cantatas 
on a large scale should be added, works for the 
cathedral choir, including several masses, a 
Miserere a 4, and some important motets. 

On his way to St. Petersburg, Sarti made 
some stay at Vienna, whore Joseph II. received 
him graciously, and granted him the proceeds 
of a performance of ‘ I due litiganti,’ which had 
long maintained its place at the Burgtheater, 
and had helped to fill its coffers, as the monarch 
politely told the composer. He there made 
the acquaintance of Mozart, then in the very 
prime of life, who speaks of him as an ‘ honest, 
good man,’ and who not only played to him a 
good deal, but adopted an air from his ‘ I due 
litiganti ’ as the theme of a set of Variations 
(Kochel, 460), and as a subject in the second 
finale of ‘ Don Juan.’ His pleasure in Mozart’s 
playing did not, however, place him on Mozart’s 
level ; and when the famous six quartets were 
published, Sarti was one of the loudest to com- 
plain of their ‘ barbarisms.’ His examination 
remains mostly in MS., but some extracts are 
given in the A.M.Z. for 1832 (p. 373), including 
nineteen serious errors in thirty-six bars, and 
showing how difficult it is even for a very 
clover composer to apprehend the ideas of one 
greater than himself. 

Catherine II. received him with even greater 
marks of favour than Joseph, which ho repaid 
by composing several important works for her 
owm choir, and by bringing the Italian opera 
into a state of efficiency it had never attained 
before. Among his sacred compositions of this 
period may be mentioned an oratorio for two 
choirs, full orchestra and band of Russian 
horns ; a Te Deum for the taking of Otchakow 
by Potemkin ; and a Requiem in honour of 
Louis XVI. It was in the Te Deum that Sarti 
employed fibroworKs and the discharge of cannon 
to heighten the martial effect of the music. 
Among his operas produced at St. Petersburg 
were ‘ Armida ’ (1786), which had an immense 
success, and was sung to perfection by the 
celebrated Todi ; and ‘ Olega,’ the libretto of 
which was by the Empress herself. In this 
opera Sarti endeavoured to imitate the music 
of the ancient Greeks, and made use of some 
of their modes. A skilled mathematician and 
physicist, he was fond of explaining to the 

t Bee Cheitibinl’a preface to the Catalogne of hla works. 

* Morart, in 1791, wrote a final chorus ior this, of which, however, 
nothing has survived bat the five bars in his autograph oatalogoe. 
iSae KOchsl, 616.) 
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Empress his theories of acoustics, which he 
illustrated by many ingenious experiments. 
He invented a machine for counting the vibra- 
tions of sounds, and fixed 436 vibrations ^ for 
the A, as the normal pitch for his orchestra. 
For this invention he was elected an honorary 
member of the Academy of Science in St. 
Petersburg. Many other honours were con- 
ferred upon him, including those of councillor 
of the University, chief maitre de chapclle to 
the court and nobility of the first class. Todi’s 
intrigues caused him temporary inconvenience, 
but ho consoled himself for a short period of 
disgrace by going to a village in the Ukraine, 
given him by Prince Potemkin, and founding 
there a school of singing which turned out 
some remarkable singers. In 1793 the Empress 
restored him completely to favour, and placed 
him at the head of a Conservatoire planned 
after the model of those in Italy. After her 
death and that of her son Paul I., Sarti deter- 
mined to revisit his native land, and in the 
spring of 1802 left Russia, where ho had lived 
for eighteen years without a break. At Berlin 
ho formed an intimacy with the court Kapell- 
meister, Noel Mussini (6. Bergamo, 1765 ; 
d. Florence, 1837), who fell in love with his 
daughter Giuliana, and became his son-in lav^.* 
Immediately after the marriage the kind and 
gentle Sarti fell seriously ill of gout, and died 
July 28, 1802. He was buried in the Catholic 
church of St. Edwige, where his ashes still 
remain. 

From some unexplained cause, very few of 
Sarti ’s compositions have been engraved. His 
Te Deum was printed with Russian words at 
St. Petersburg, and Breitkopf & Hartel have 
published two of his sacred pieces, one in eight, 
the other in six real parts. A French transla- 
tion of the ‘ Nozze di Dorina ’ (identical with 
‘ I due litiganti ’), apparently the only opera 
of his that has been engraved, appeared in 
Pans ; but Ricordi of Milan has copies of 

* Armida e Rinaldo,’ ‘ I finti eredi,’ ‘ Le 
gelosio villane,’ * Nittoti ’ and * Vologeso.* 
These scores, as well as those of * Adriano in 
Sciro,* ‘ Alessandro,’ ‘ Gli amanti consolati,’ 
‘ Castore e Polluce,’ ‘ I Contratempi,’ ‘ Didone 
abbandonata,’ ‘ Erifile,’ ‘ I due litiganti,’ 
‘ Giulio Sabino,* ‘ Idalide,* ‘ Ifigenia,* ‘ H Me- 
donto,’ ‘ 11 militare bizzarro,* * Mitridate * and 

* Scipione,* and also of nearly all his sacred 
works, are in the library of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, from which circumstance the writer is 
able to pronounce upon his style. The part- 
writing is eminently vocal, and the most diffi- 
cult combinations are mastered with ease, but 
the scientific element is never unduly forced 
into notice, owing to Sarti’s gift of fresh and 

1 The * diapason normale * fixes 435 vibrations for the same note. 
See Pitch. 

* The articles on Sarti and Mnssinl in FM$ are full of errora an4 
omissions. We have corrected the most glaring mistakes from 
family papers kindly furnished by the distinguished painter, 
L. Muasbl, director of the Museo at Siena, and grandson of the 


spontaneous melody. Most of his operas con 
tain numbers well constructed with a view to 
stage effect, and full of expression and charm ; 
indeed so much of his music might still be 
heard with pleasure that it seems strange that 
no great artist has attempted to revive it. 

His masses alone retain their hold on public 
favour, and one was performed on Easter Day 
1880 in Milan Cathedral, which still has all 
the MSS. 

Sarti left six sonatas for clavier solo (London, 
1762). An Allegro from these was included in 
Pauer’s ‘ Alte Meistor.’ Cherubini quotes a 
‘ Cum sancto ’ a 8 of his in his Counterpoint ; 
and Fetis a Kyrie from the same Mass in his 
treatise. Breitkopf published a fugue for 
eight voices, a hymn and a Miserere, and the 
overture to ‘ Ciro riconosciuto.’ A rondo for 
mezzo-soprano will be found in Gevaert’s 
* Gloires d’ Italie,’ and a cavatina, from ‘ Giulio 
Sabino,’ in the ‘ Gomme d’ antichita.’ 

The Mussini family possess a fine oil-paint- 
ing of the composer, taken in 1786 by Tonci, 
aU' Italian painter settled in St. Petersburg, 
Le Chevalier Sarti^ a novel by P. Scudo, ap- 
peared first in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and has since been published separately (Paris, 
Hachotte, 1857), o. c. 

SARTORIO (Sbrtorij), Antonio (6. Venice, 

c, 1620), was Kapellmeister at the court of 
Brunswick until 1676 ; from then till c. 1681 
(when he was succeeded by Logrenzi) he was 
maestro di cappolla at St. Mark’s, Venice. He 
is one of the chief representatives of Venetian 
opera after Cavalli and Cesti. Apart from a 
number of operas he composed 8-part psalms, 
cantatas, solo cantatas, motets and canzonets 
{Q.-L,; Fetis), 

SARTORIS, Mrs., see Kemble, Adelaide. 

SARTORIUS, Paul, organist to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria, 1599, residing at 
Nuremberg. He composed masses, sonetti 
spirituali, 6 v. (1601), madrigals a 6 (1600), 
‘ Neue teutsche Liodlein * (now German songs) 
after the manner of canzonets (1601), motets, 
6-12 V. (1602) (Q.-L.). 

SASLAVSKY, Alexander (6. Kharkov, 
Russia, Feb. 9, 1876 ; d, San Francisco, Aug. 20, 
1924), violinist. After study in his birthplace 
and at Vienna he toured in Canada (1893) and 
then joined the Now York Symphony Orchestra, 
of which in 1903 he became loader and assistant 
conductor under Walter Damrosoh (g.v.). He 
was one of the founders (1904) of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra in New York. In 1919 
he tocame leader of the New Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Los Angeles, and in California he 
conducted a string orchestra bearing his own 
name. {Amer, Svpp.) 

SASS, Marie Constance (6. Ghent, 1838 ; 

d, Sainte-Perine, 1907), one of the outstanding 
sopranos of her day. She has two special 
claims to be remembered. Known at that 
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time as Marie Saxe, she was the Elisabeth in 
the ill-fated performances of ‘ Tannhauser ’ at 
Paris in 1861, and at Paris in 1866 she played 
Selika at the production of ‘ L’Africaine.* 

She was a pupil of Mme. Ugalde, and 
from all accounts had an exceptional voice. 
Appearing first in Paris at the Th^-atre-Lyrique 
in 1859, she was at the Opera between 1860-70. 
After the Franco -German war she sang in 
Italy and Spain, and also at Brussels. One of 
her parts at the Opera was Donna Anna, which 
she sang at a special revival to Faure’s Don 
Juan. She died in great poverty. Her 
husband — the union only lasted from 1864-67 
— was M. Castelmary, who was well known in 
London, singing for Mapleson at Drury Lane 
in 1873, and for Harris at Covent Garden. 

SATANELLA, or THE POWER OF LOVE, 
opera in 4 acta ; words by Harris and Falconer ; 
music by Balfe. Produced Lyceum Theatre 
'Pyne and Harrison), Dec. 20, 1858. G. 

SATIE, Erik Alfred Leslie {b. Honfleur, 
Calvados, Mar. 17, 1806; d. Paris, July 2, 
1925), composer. His father was a composer 
and music publisher in Paris, and his mother, 
of British origin, composed pianoforte pieces, 
under the name of Eugenie Satie- Barnotsche, 
Having spent a year at the Conservatoire 
(1883-84), Satie brought out his ‘Ogives* 
(1886 ; publ. 1889), a series of works of which 
the strange titles and the novelty of expression 
provoked some astonishment : ‘ Sarabandes * I 
(1887), * Gymnop6dic8 ’ (1888; Nos. 1 and 3 j 
orchestrati'd by Debussy) ; ‘ Gnossiennes * 

(1890). He collaborated in the rites imagined 
by the poet Josephin J’eladan (‘ J-<o Sar’), the 
music for the scene of the ‘ Fils des fltoiles ’ 
(1891), etc. ; wrote a prelude for Jules Bois, 
for ‘l..a Porte h6roique du Ciel’ (1894); and 
composed some ‘ Danaes gothiques ’ (1893), 
etc. But he collaborated also with the Mont- 
martre song-writor Hyspa, and composed for 
the music-hall singer Paulette Darty (Mme. de 
Bardy) some waltz songs (‘ Je te veux,’ ‘ Poudro 
d’or,’ etc.), which had some vogue. 

Becoming friends, towards 1890, with 
Claude Debussy, it is claimed that Satie 
exorcised a certain amount of influence over 
him, and that he counselled him to ask Maeter- 
linck for a dramatic poem. 

Between 1905-08, Satie, at the age of 40, took 
it into his head to study at the Schola Can- 
torum, whore he had for masters V. d’Indy and 
Albert Eoussol. In spite of his attendance at 
this institution, Satie, who had published 
‘ Pi^ices froides ’ (1897), * Pieces en forme de 
poire ’ (1903), etc., continued to compose such 
works as ‘ Trois Vaises du pr^cieux ddgoOte,* 

‘ Choses vuos k droite et k gauche * (with the 
‘ Fugue k tatons ’), ‘ Chapitres toum4s en tous 
sens,* ‘ Oroquis et agaceries d’un homme de 
bois,' * Les Pantins dansent,* * Descriptions 
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automatiques,* * Veritables preludes flasquos * 
(for a dog), ‘ Aper9U8 d^sagrdables ’ (with a 
fugue), ‘ Heures seculaires et instantandes,’ 

‘ En habit de cheval ’ (2 preludes, 1 choral), 
etc. : the greater part of these works were 
published in 1913 (Demets ; republished 
Rouart-Lerolle) ; ‘ Pidees montdes * (1920), etc. 

Satie was considered as a pioneer by some 
young musicians who ‘ discovered ’ him about 
1910, and he became a kind of leader of a 
school, rficole d’Arcucil (Satie lived in this 
locality). He had attempted compositions of 
greater dimensions : ‘ Parade * (Russian Ballets, 
1917), * Relachc * (Swedish Ballets, 1924), 

* Mercure * (Soirees de Pans, 1924), ‘ Socrate,* 
symphonic drama in three parts, with voice, 
on the dialogues of Plato, translated by Victor 
Cousin (19 19, for the Societe Nationalo; adapted 
for the stage, Prague, 1925) ; ‘ Le Piege de 
Mdduso,* lyric comedy (1921); recitatives for 
‘ Lo Mddecin malgrd lui ’ of Gounod (Monte 
Carlo, 1924). He loft a score of ‘ Paul et 
Virginio * (libretto by R. Radiguet and J. 
Cocteau). 

An incomplete musician, Satie, partly by 
chance, partly consciously, outstripped by fortj 
years contemporary polytonalists and atonal- 
ists. A humorist, literary rather than musical, 
he searched for unusual titles for his composi- 
tions (imitated in this respect by other com- 
posers, such as Ravel and Florent Schmitt) ; 
fanciful, mystifying, with a natural facility for 
provoking astonishment and a sense of the 
grotesque, with a simplicity of means which 
perhaps shows his natural limitation, Satie 
occupies a place apart in the history of con- 
tt>mporary music. 

‘ C’est sa siiipularit^ outranoi^^e et paradoxale qui 
a empfch6 le suec^s direct de aes etforts, mais e’est 
bien ellc aiis&i qui eut le m^rite de la (li'‘couverte Si 
rab.siirde de 1880 est devcim la rt-alit^ dc JOll), si 
Ics trouvailles d’uii siin])le ont r6nov6 le luuKaKO dcs 
habiles, I’histoire de la miLsique doit le savoir, eonune 
le savent quclques iruties ’ (J. ficorclieville.) 

Bibl. — K. Satib, Mhnoiret d'un amtiftigw (S I.M , 1912) ; Notes 
sur la musique moderns (L'Uumamt*, Oct 11, I'.tlD) , Cuntilbutlon 
to the Amanach de Cofagw pour JitiO ; J oKrHKvuAB, £nk Satie 
{Revue muste. S I.M , UnT lo, IDll) 1. L*i,uv (Ct»m<rd(a, Oc>t S, 
i91S). Rduhy ARlJ.CHESNKVif RK,^r/A;.s'«/»»'nn</<A« Musirof Irony 
(Mhs. (Quarterly, Oct. 191 9). Herue musirale. Mar 1*124, orta. by 
R. Kouchlin, U. Avmoh. J Cootkau, Uliwlrated , and Aur. It'a*), art. 

S r J. Cot'TEAtr and AiKir. Arts et kUrer d'aujourdhui (BrusHols, 
ar. 16, 1924), art. by 1’aI'i, Com.aek It Pianoforte, Aur 1925, art. 
by H. A. CtECBoy, Musteiene frangais tmdemes, 1922. 

J. G. P. 

SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, see 
Popular Concerts. 

SATZ, the German term for Movement (7. r.), 
SAUER, Emil {b, Hamburg, Oct. 8, 1862), 
was a pupil of Nicolas Rubinstein at the Moscow 
Consorvatorium in 1876-81, and subsequently 
studied under Liszt and Deppe. From 1882 
he made frequent and successful concert tours 
as a virtuoso pianist. He first appeared in 
England at eight recitals of his own, in 
Nov. 1894, and rapidly -attained great suc- 
cess in this country, maintained through many 
visits. In 1901 he was appointed head of one 
department of the pianoforte branch of the 
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Vienna Coneervatorium, which he gave up in 
Apr. 1907, going to live at Dresden. Ho re- 
sumed his position in Vienna in 1915. His 
technique is wonderfully neat and accurate, 
and his playing, though occasionally rather 
wanting in breadth, is always agreeable. He 
has written a ‘Suite modeme,* 24 concert 
Etudes, 2 sonatas and many slighter pieces for 
the pianoforte, as well as two concertos in E 
minor and C minor. He has also published a 
volume of reminiscences, Meim Wdt (1901). 

M. ; addns. Riemann, 

SAUL. (1) An oratorio ; words attributed 
both to Jennens and Morell, music by Handel. 
The composition was begun July 23, 1738. 
The second act was completed Aug. 28, and the 
whole on Sept. 27, of the same year. First 
performance at the King’s Theatre, Tuesday, 
Jan. 16, 1739; at Dublin, May 26, 1742. 
Revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Mar. 20, 1840. The autograph is in the Roy. 
Lib. B.M. 

(2) ‘ King Saul.* An oratorio ; composed 
by C. H. H. Parry, produced Birmingham 
Festival of 1894. G. 

SAUNDERS, John (6. Dec. 23, 1867; d. Oct. 
7, 1919), violinist, studied at the G.S.M. 
under J. T. Carrodus and Benoit Hollander. 
Though his services were much in request for 
orchestral playing (he led the orchestra of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society in 1910, and that 
of the Russian ballet in 1918-19) it is as a 
chamber music player that he will be best 
remembered. His purity of style made him an 
ideal loader of quartets in classic mould, and 
he was perhaps the most appreciated of all the 
■■)erformers at the South Place Concerts 
\q.v.). His first appearance there was on 
Dec. 20, 1891, his last on Jan. 6, 1919, and 
his total number of appearances 239, a truly 
remarkable record. The audienccts showed 
their appreciation by subscribing over £300 for 
the establishment of a John Saunders Memorial 
Scholarship. w. w. o. 

SAURET, !|£mile (6. Dun-le-Roi, Cher, 
France, May 22, 1862 ; d. London, Feb. 12, 
1920), violinist, soon attracted the notice of de 
B6riot, and became his pupil, the last he ever 
had. He began to travel at an early age, play- 
ing in the chief towns of France and Italy, in 
Vienna and in London, where he played at 
the International Exhibition of 1862 and also 
at the Alhambra. More important was his 
appearance at Alfred Mellon’s Concerts, Covent 
Garden, Aug. 27, 1866. He played often at the 
French court in the last days of the Second 
Empire. In 1872 he made his first visit with 
Strakosch to the United States, and his second 
in 1874, remaining there till Jan, 1876. In 
New York he made the acquaintance of von 
Bulow and Rubinstein, and on his return to 
Leipzig was welcomed by the latter, then 
engaged in the rehearsals of his * Paradise 


Lost.* Sauret made his debut in the Gewand- 
haus in May 1876 in Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
and was most warmly received. He took 
lessons in composition from Jadassohn. He, 
however, returned immediately to America, 
and it was not till he came back again in 1877, 
and went through Germany and Austria in 
two long and most successful tours, that his 
reputation was established in his native 
country. In England he reappeared in 1880, 
and played at the Crystal Palace, Apr. 24, and 
Philharmonic (Bruch’s concerto. No. 1) on the 
28th. 

Liszt showed him much kindness, and the^ 
often played together. In 1872 he married 
Teresa Carreno, the marriage being dissolved 
a few years later. In 1879 he married Emma 
Hotter of Dusseldorf, and being appointed pro- 
fessor of the violin at Kullak’s Academy in 
Berlin, he settled in that city, remaining there 
nearly ten years. He relinquished this post, 
however, in 1890, when the R.A.M. invited him 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
principal violin professor, Prosper Sainton. In 
1903 Sauret again gave up this second pro- 
fessorship for a similar position at the Chicago 
Musical College, where he remained until July 
1906. For a time he lived in Geneva, giving 
private lessons to a small coterie of pupils, many 
of whom followed him from America. As a 
virtuoso Sauret obtained a greater degree of 
popularity in America than here. His playing 
was distinguished by the grace and elegance of 
the French school, to which was added a con- 
scientious handling of the classics. He wrote a 
large amount of music, including an excellent 
Method for the violin. 

His published works include a concerto in 
G minor ; a Ballade, a L^gende ; and a Serenade 
in G — all for solo violin and orchestra ; Caprice 
de Concert in D ; Scherzo fantastique ; Valse- 
caprice ; Barcarolle-mazurka, and many other 
drawing-room pieces, as well as transcriptions 
from Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Wagner, etc. 

He also wrote a concerto in E major for 
violin and orchestra, a Oradus ad Parnassvm du 
vioUniate (Leipzig, 1894), and a number of 
Etudes, small pieces and transcriptions for the 
violin, with and without orchestra. 

Bibu— Laiisb, Frnnmu ViaHniiU ; llABOV CioBU, IHeHonaiv oi 
Flddiert i Makar ^ . 

G. ; addns. £. H.-A. 

SAUTILLfi (Ital. saltato)^ a technical term 
in violin and violoncello music whereby the 
executant understands that a certain skipping 
motion of the bow is to bo employed. To the 
school of classical composers from Corelli to 
Spohr, satUilU was either unknown or by them 
ignored ; but with the advent of Paganini this 
brilliant embellishment came into vogue. (See 
Bowing.) o. r. 

SAUZAY, Charles Eugene (6. Paris, July 
14, 1809; d. there, Jan. 24, 1901), eminent 
French violinist. In 1823 he entered the 
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Conservatoire, and in his second year became 
the pupil of Baillot and of Reicha. He obtained 
the second violin prize in 1826, the first violin 
prize and the second for fugue in 1827. A few 
years later he joined Baillot ’s quartet, first as 
second violin and then as tenor, vice Urban, 
married Mile. Baillot, and continued one of her 
father’s party till its dissolution in 1840. He 
soon rose rapidly both in society and a 
professor. In 1840 he was made first violin to 
Louis Philippe, and afterwards leader of the 
second violins to the Emperor Napoleon III. 
In 1860 he succeeded Girard as professor at 
the Conservatoire. His own quartet party 
started after the termination of Baillot’s, 
including his wife and Boely as pianists, Norblin 
and Franchommo; and gave its concerts, some- 
times with and sometimes without orchestra, in 
the Salle Pleyel. Sauzay is mentioned by Hiller 
as one of Mendelssohn’s acquaintances during 
his stay in Paris in 1830. Ho was greatly 
sought after both as a player and a teacher. 
His publications are not important, and consist 
of incidental music to ‘ Georges Dandin * and 
‘ 1.0 8icilien,* cleverly written in the style of 
Lully to suit the date of the pieces ; fantasias 
and romances ; a PF. trio ; a string trio j songs; 
UaydVf Mozart^ Beethoven ; Btude sur le qua- 
tuor (Paris, 1861), a disappointing work from 
the pen of a musician of so much eminence and 
experience ; UEcoU de Vaccompagnement (Paris, 
1869), a sequel to the foregoing. He also com- 
posed a series of ‘ !l^tudes harmoniquos ’ for the 
violin. o. 

SAVAGE, William (6. circa 1720 ; d. Lon- 
don, July 27, 1789), was a pupil of Pepusch, 
and became a gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
in 1744. He was almoner, vicar-choral and 
master of the clioristers at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in 1748, and was the master of Battishill and 
Stevens. He wrote some chants and church 
music of little importance. {Brit. Mils. Biog.) 

SAVART, F^:LIX (6. Mezieres, June 30, 
1791 ; d. Mar. 17,^ 1841), a French doctor of 
medicine who abandoned his profession and 
devoted himself to investigating the theory of 
the vibration of surfaces and strings. He was 
the son of Gerard Savart, a mathematical 
instrument maker of repute, director of the 
ateliers of the Ecole d’Artillerie, and the author 
of several useful innovations, including an 
ingenious contrivance for dividing circles. 

Originally established at Metz, he left Paris 
in 1819, where he was made oonservateur de 
physique at the College de France, and in 1827 
was elected a member of the Acad6mie des 
Sciences. Following in the steps of Chladni, 
he made many investigations in acoustics, 
which are recorded in the several publications 
bearing his name. He appears particularly to 
have thrown light on tne nature of that com- 
plicated relation between a vibrating body 

1 Defttb oertlfloato. 


which is the source of sound, and other bodies 
brought into connexion with it, by virtue of 
which the original sound is magnified in 
intensity and modified in quality ; well-known 
examples of such an arrangement being 
furnished by the sound-boards of the violin 
tribe and the pianoforte. 

In his Mimoire sur la construction des instru- 
ments d cordes et d archett published in Paris in 
1819, he explains the series of experiments 
which led him to construct his ‘ Trapezoid 
Violin,’ familiarly known in England as Savart’s 
* Box Fiddle.’ The exhaustive tests therein 
described are the most renowned and con- 
vincing that have ever been undertaken. 
Clearly and distinctly he proved that wood 
arched in the form ordinarily employed for 
stringed instruments of the violin tribe does 
not vibrate in every part of its length and 
breadth equally ; that there are points where 
the vibrations decrease, and points — i.e. the 
bouts, corner-blocks and sound-holes — where 
the vibrations cease ; finally, that a flat piece 
of wood vibrates more readily and evenly than 
an arched one. Taking these facts for his 
basis, ho constructed a violin in the form of a 
box, narrower at the upper than at the lower 
end. The two tables were flat, planed on the 
inner side and slightly raised on the outer so as 
to support the increased pressure of the strings 
caused by the bridge, which was necessarily 
higher than usual, so as to allow the bow a free 
passage across the strings, which would other- 
wise bo hindered by the straight sides of the 
instrument. In contrast with the customary 
curved sound - holes of the ordinary violin, 
Savart cut his straight ; and their position in 
the belly, and distance apart, he determined by 
a series of practical experiments which are 
minutely described in his book. Ho tried two 
bass-bars, one placed down the centre joint of 
the violin, the other crescent-shaped, only 
touching the table at a point just below the 
bridge. Curiously enough, both these forms 
produced apparently identical effects. The 
sides of the instrument were in. in thickness, 
and no side linings were employed. The 
sound-post was placed behind the bridge, but 
a little more to the right than is customary. 
To prevent the excessive pull of the strings on 
the tender part of the table (inseparable from 
a tail-piece attached in the ordinary way), 
Savart carried his strings over a hardwood or 
ivory nut at the end of the violin and attached 
them to the tail-pin, which was set slightly 
below the centre. A jury of the Acaddmie 
des Sciences, composed of Biot, Charles, Haiiy 
and De Prony, together with four members 
of the Acad^mie des Arts, Barton, Catol, Le 
Sueur and Cherubini, were appointed to con- 
sider the merits of this violin. The eminent 
violinist Lefebvre played alternately on a fine 
Cremona and Savart’s violin before this jury. 
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and eventually the latter was pronounced to be 
equal, if not superior, to the Italian masterpiece. 

Savart's name is also connected with an 
ingenious little device for measuring, in a 
manner easily appreciable by a lecture audience, 
the number of vibrations corresponding to a 
given musical note. A wheel, caused to rotate 
quickly by ordinary mechanical contrivances, 
is furnished on its circumference with teeth or 
ratchets, against which a tongue of pasteboard 
or some other elastic substance is brought into 
contact. The passage of each tooth gives a 
vibration to the tongue, and if the wheel 
revolve fast enough, the repetition of these 
vibrations wiU produce a musical sound. 
Hence, as the number of rotations of the wheel 
in a given time can be easily counted, the 
number of vibrations corresponding to the note 
produced can be experimentally ascertained 
with tolerable precision. This mode of deter- 
mining vibration numbers has been since 
superseded by the more elegant instrument, 
the Siren, and by other modes known to 
modern acoustic physicists, but from the 
simplicity of its demonstrations it is still often 
used. Savart also investigated with some 
attention and success the acoustical laws 
bearing on wind instruments and on the 
production of the voice. 

He wrote Memoir e sur la voix humainef 
published in 1825, and also Sur la voix dea 
oiaeauXf 1826. His complete works were 
published in the Annales de Physique et de 
Chimie, 1819-40. 

Bibl — F. DAVinsoN, The Violin; Heron-Au.kx, Violin-makinff i 
3.0i\UiK't,LutkMTHitahen* ; J.IiOKMordkkt, Z>aXiW<A^H«ar<{«<{9U0 ; 
J. A. Otto, Vber den Bau und die Krhaltunii der Geige ; F Savart. 
Mimoire tur la ronstruetion dee tnetrumenie, etc. (a condensed 
Oerinan translation of this vork as published In LcipriK in 1844) ; 
F. J F6 tis, BiograpMral iV^odcs of JVieolo Baganini, The Hepoeltorp 
of Arte, Literature, and Faehion, ete , vol xi , 2ml Series, Jan. 1, 
1821, No 6, pp. 'il and 80 ; NoureUe Siographie gMraU pul'Ute 
par Firmln Dtdot ; Nouveau Larouete tlluHri , I< dee Mue. 

w. p. ; addns. E. h.-a. 

SAVETTA, Antonio (6. Lodi, late 16th 
cent.), composed masses. Magnificats, motets, 
6-12 V., madrigals between 1608-10, and ‘ Salmi 
ariosi e brcvi ’ (short and tuneful psalms), 8 v., 
Hb. 3, op, 14 (1636), 

S A VILE, Jeremy, a composer of the middle 
of the 17th century, some of whose songs are 
included in ‘ Select Musi call Ayres and Dia- 
logues,’ 1653, is now only known by ‘ Here’s a 
health unto his Majesty,’ and his four-part song, 
* The Waits,’ printed in Playford’s ‘ Musical 
Companion,’ by long-standing custom the lost 
piece sung at the meetings of the Madrigal 
Society and similar bodies. w. H. H. 

SAVIONI, Mario, of Rome, pupil of Vincent 
Ugolini, entered the Papal Chapel as contralto 
in 1643, and w^as maestro thereof in 1659 and 
1 668. He composed concert! m orali e spirituali 
(1660), motets for solo voice (1676), madrigals, 
6 V. (1668), madrigali e concert! a 3 (1672); 
various songs in collective volumes (Q.-L.). 

SAVITRI, chamber opera in one act ; text 
and music by Gustav Holst. First public per- 


formance Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, June 
23, 1921. 

SAVONAROLA, opera in a prologue and 3 
acts ; words by Gilbert a Beckett ; music by 
Stanford. Produced Stadt-Theatcr, Hamburg 
(words translated by Ernst Frank), Apr. 18, 
1884 ; Covent Garden (German Opera, under 
Richter), July 9 of the same year. M. 

SAVOY, see Old Hundredth. 

SAVOY THEATRE, see Carte; Sullivan. 

SAX, (1) Charles Joseph (6. Dinant, Bel- 
gium, Feb. 1, 1791 ; d. Paris, Apr. 26, 1865), a 
Belgian musical-instrument maker of the first 
rank. He was first a cabinet-maker, then a 
mechanic in a spinning-machine factory, and 
then set up in Brussels as a maker of wind 
instruments. He had served no apprenticeship 
to the trade, and his only qualification was that 
he could play the serpent ; ho was therefore 
obliged to investigate for himself the laws con- 
cerning the bore of instruments ; but as he had 
great manual dexterity, and a turn for inven- 
tion, he was soon able to produce serpents and 
flutes of fair quality. Ho quickly attracted 
notice by his clarinets and bassoons, which 
gained him a modal at the Industrial Exhibition 
of 1820, and the title of musical-instrument 
maker to the court of the Netherlands, which 
also encouraged him by advancing him capital. 
In 1822 ho began to make all Idnds of wind 
instruments, brass and wood, and in 1824 
invented an ‘ omnitonic horn,’ which he con- 
tinued to perfect till 1846. This instiument 
could be adjusted to any key by means of a 
piston sliding backwards or forwards on a 
graduated scale of about half an inch long, 
which set the body of the instrument in com- 
munication with tubes of different lengths corre- 
sponding to all the major keys. On a separate 
elbow was a movable register which the player 
fixed opposite the number of the key ho wished 
to use, and the tube of that key being at once 
brought into position, the instrument was 
played exactly like an ordinary horn. Sax also 
invented brass instruments producing every 
note in the scale, without crooks, pistons or 
cylinders. He took out patents for a keyed 
harp, a piano and a guitar on a new system, 
but his efforts wore mainly directed to perfect- 
ing the clarinet, especially the bass clarinet, 
and discovering new methods of boring brass 
and wood wind instruments with a view to make 
them more exactly in tune. His exertions were 
crowned with success, and he obtained gratify- 
ing distinctions at the Brussels Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 1835. 

Charles Sax was the father of eleven children, 
of whom two sons were distinguished in the 
same line. The eldest of these, 

(2) Antoine Joseph, known as Adolphe Sax 
(6. Dinant, Nov. 6, 1814 ; d. Paris, Feb. 4, 1894), 
was brought up in his father’s workshop, and as 
a child was remarkable for manual skill, and 
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love of music. He entered the Brussels Con- 
servatoire and studied the flute and clarinet — 
the latter with Bender, who considered him one 
of his best pupils. Like his father his efforts 
were directed mainly to the improvement of 
that instrument, especially the bass clarinet, 
and he even designed a double-bass clarinet in 
Bb . In the course of his endeavours to improve 
the tune of his favourite instrument he invented 
an entire family of brass instruments with a 
now quality of tone, which he called Saxophone 
{q.v.). The hope of making both fame and 
money led him to Paris ; he arrived in 1842 
and established himself in the Rue St. Georges, 
in small premises which he was afterwards 
forced to enlarge. He had no capital beyond 
his brains and fingers, which he used both as a 
manufacturer and an artist ; but he had the 
active support of Berlioz, Halcvy and G. Kast- 
ner, and tliis soon procured him money, tools 
and workmen. He exhibited in the French 
Exhibition of 1844, and obtained a silver medal 
for his brass and wood wind instruments, a great 
stimulus to a man who looked down upon all 
his rivals, and aimed not only at eclipsing them, 
but at securing the monopoly of furnishing 
musical instruments to the French army. In 
1845 he took out a patent for the Saxhorn 
{q.v.), a new kind of bugle, and for a family of 
cylinder instruments called Saxo-tromba, inter- 
mediate between the saxhorn and the cylinder 
trumpet. On June 22, 1846, he registered the 
saxophone, which has remained his most im- 
portant discovery. A man of such inventive 
power naturally excited much jealousy and ill- 
feeling among those whose business suffered 
from his discoveries, but his tact and wisdom 
made numerous and powerful friends, among 
others G6n6ral de Rumigny, Aide-de-camp to 
Louis Philippe, and a host of newspaper writers 
who were perpetually trumpeting his praises. 
Ho lost no opportunity of vaunting the superi- 
ority of his instruments over those in use in the 
French military bands, at a special competition 
held between the two ; and the superiority, 
whether deserved or not, soon resulted in a 
monopoly, the first effect of which was to 
banish from the military bands all horns, oboes 
and bassoons. 

The Paris Industrial Exhibition of 1849, at 
which Sax obtained a gold medal, brought his 
three families of instruments still more into 
notice ; and he received the Council Medal at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. In spite of 
these merited honours, he became bankrupt in 
1852. He soon, however, made an arrangement 
with his creditors, and on re-starting business 
entered for the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and 
gained another gold medal. When the pitch 
was reformed in 1859 every orchestra and 
military band in France had to procure new 
wind instruments — ^an enormous advantage, by 
which any one else in Sax’s place would have 


made a fortune ; but with all his ability and 
shrewdness he was not a man of business, and 
his affairs became more and more hopelessly 
involved. There was full scope for his invent- 
ive faculties under the Second Empire, and 
he introduced various improvements into the 
different piston instruments, only one of which 
need be specified, viz. the substitution of a 
single ascending piston for the group of de- 
scending ones. This principle he adapted to 
both conical and cylindrical instruments. He 
also invented instruments with seven bolls and 
six separate pistons ; instruments with rotatory 
bells for altering the direction of the sound, and 
a host of smaller improvements and experi- 
ments, all detailed in F^tis’s Rapports de VEx^ 
position and Biographie umverselle. 

At the London International Exhibition of 
1862, Sax exhibited comets, saxhorns and saxo- 
trombas, with 3 pistons, and with 2, 3, 4 and 5 
keys ; and at Paris in 1867 he took tho Grand 
Prix for specimens of all the instruments in- 
vented or improved by him. He afterwards 
lost Jiis powerful patrons and declined in pro- 
sperity year after year. Ho was obliged to give 
up his vast establishment in tho Rue St. Georges 
and to sell (Dec. 1877) his collection of musical 
instruments. Tho printed catalogue contains 
467 items, and though not absolutely correct 
is interesting, esj>ecially for the view it gives 
of the numerous infringements of his patents. 
The typical instruments of the collection were 
bought by tho Museum of tho Paris Conserva- 
toire, the Musde Instrumental of Brussels and 
the late Cesar Snoeck of Ronaix, a wealthy 
Belgian collector. 

Among the numerous works written to adver. 
tiso the merits of Adolphe Sax’s instruments we 
need only mention two— Comettant’s Htstoire 
d*un inventeur au XIXme siecle (Paris, 1860, 
552 pp. 8vo, with a fair likeness of Sax) ; and 
Pontecoulant’s Organographie (Paris, 1861, 2 
vols. 8vo). 

(3) Alphonse, worked with his brother for 
some years, and seems to have devoted his 
attention especially to ascending pistons. Ho 
set up for himself in tho Rue d’ Abbeville (No. 
5 bis), but did not succeed. He published 
a pamphlet, Oymnastique des poumons ; la 
musique instrumentale au point de vue de 
Vhygiine et la creation des orchestres feminins 
(Paris, 1865), which is merely a disguised puff, 

G. c. 

SAXHORN (Saxtuba), a brasa valve in- 
strument of the bugle type, invented by 
Adolphe Sax {q.v.), played with a cup mouth- 
piece. (See PLATE LXXXIV. No. 3.) 

It is built in at least seven different 
pitches, so as to provide a range of somewhat 
similar tone -colour of about five octaves. 
The saxhorn family naturally divides itself 
into two groups, the soprano and alto (fliigel- 
homs) in Ej^ and Bj? respectively, and the 
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tenor in Eb and baritone in Eb (althoms), 
forming the upper and speaking from the 

second harmonic ^ :r— sounding a minor 

third, and a whole tone^lower, while the bass 
in (equivalent to the euphonium) and 
bass tuba in Ej? (bombardon) and contra- 
bass, an octave below the Bj? bass, form the 
lower and speak from the fundamental 
(S©© Tuba.) The tone - colour of 

the lower group is broader and heavier than 
that of the upper. The difference between the 
baritone and the euphonium, both in B^ and 
of the same pitch and compass, may be com- 
pared to the difference between the baritone 
and bass voices. Although the lower group 
can take three octaves easily, the average easy 
compass of the upper is about two octaves. 

The valve system of the saxhorn is arranged 
in such manner that the depression of the 
second valve flattens the pitch a semitone, the 
depression of the first valve flattens it a tone, 
and the third valve a tone and a half. What- 
ever the normal pitch of the instrument, the 
second note of the harmonic series is written as 
middle c* when the treble clef is used, but when 
the bass clef is employed the notes are written 
as sounded. The harmonic scale obtained 
from the unaltered length of the instrument is 
supplemented when three valves are used singly 
and in combination, by six other similar scales, 
and by this means a complete chromatic scale 
can be produced. 


are required, and to obtain them a fourth 
valve, altering the pitch two and half tones, is 
usually employed. (For explanation of certain 
inaccuracies due to the use of valves in com- 
bination see Valve.) 

The instruments are sometimes pitched in 
F instead of E[> and in C instead of Bb 
when required for use in the orchestra. As 
stated above, the second note in the harmonic 
series is written as middle C when the treble 
clef is used, the actual pitch of the note for each 
of the instruments named being as here shown : 


As Roundei). 



Ill every case, however, the note written as 
middle C is known as the ‘ low C ’ of the in- 
strument, the octave below is the ‘ jxidal C,* 
and the octave above, or No. 4 in the harmonic 
series, is known as ‘ middle C.’ ‘ Top C ’ 

or No. 8 in the harmonic series is rarely 
passed. 

There can be no doubt that the inventor of 
the saxhorn added greatly to the compass, 
richness and flexibility of the military brass 
and reed bands. (See Wind Band.) But it is 
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It will be observed, on comparing the notes 
on the first and last groups of the scheme, that 
there is a gap between the open pedal C (No. 1) 
and the Gb above it, produced by the com- 
bined use of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd valves, but 
this is of no practical consequence on the alto, 
tenor and baritone instruments, as the quality 
of the extreme low notes is poor. With the 
basses (euphoniums and tubas), however, the 
case is Afferent, as the notes of the pedal octave 


a question whether the tone of these powerful 
auxiliaries blends so well with the stringed 
instruments as that of the trumpet, French 
horn and trombone — and hence their com- 
parative neglect. 

Sax’s first advice to players exhibits the 
power of his new instruments — ^that, namely, of 
playing in every key without using * crooks,’ 
as in the French horn and trumpet. (See 
Horn.) He aiso attacked the problem of true 
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intonation in valve instruments, by means of 
nrhat he terms a oompensator. Besides these 
improvements he planned all the tubes and 
moohanism on a far sounder acoustical basis 
than had been attempted in the fortuitous and 
disconnected contrivances of former periods. 
The valve or piston was indeed known, but 
was open to the objection stated above, and 
was at best but a clumsy machine. He un- 
questionably simplifiod it by causing fewer 
turns and corners to interfere with the free 
course of the vibrating column of air. It is to 
be noted, however, that all the instruments of 
the Sax family, like the ordinary comet-a- 
pistons, utilise the harmonic octave below that 
in which the natural trumpet and French horn 
speak; indeed, as said, the three lowest can 
speak from the fundamental, and thus obtain 
power and facility somewhat at the expense of 
quality. 

Sax did not aim at designing or improving 
instruments of the trumpet and horn qualities 
only, but rather at adapting improved valves 
systematically to brass instruments of the 
bugle type ranging in pitch from soprano to 
contrabass, the lower pitched members of the 
family being substitutes for the imperfect 
serpents, ophicleides and other bass horns then 
in use. The power and facility of tone pro- 
duction of the instruments known as saxhorns, 
whether made by Sax or by other makers who 
have followed up his ideas, should therefore 
be compared with that obtainable on these 
keyed instruments, rather than with the quality 
of French horns and trumpets. The cornet is 
an instrument standing by itself, as a hybrid 
between the trumpet and the fliigel-hom, and 
its analogy with saxhorns, as now understood, 
cannot be pushed beyond the fact that the free 
use of the second octave in the harmonic series 
is common to it and to them. 

It is to open-air music that we must look to 
understand the change that has been brought 
about by the introduction of the saxhorns. 
Granting that with the exception of the bass 
tubas, nothing distinctive has been added to 
the orchestra by them, it yet remains that 
popular music has been revolutionised, for 
mihtary bands have been reorganised, and the 
brass bands which are so largely instrumental 
in introducing good music to the masses have 
become possible, w. h. s. ; addns. D. J. B. 

SAXOPHONE, an instrument invented by 
Adolphe Sax about 1840, introduced officially 
into the French army bands, July 31, 1845, 
and registered by Sax, June 22, 1846. It con- 
sists essentially of a conical brass tube furnished 
with about twenty lateral orifices covered by 
keys, and with six studs or finger-plates for the 
first three fingers of either hand, and is played 
by means of a mouthpiece and single reed of the 
oiarinet kind. (See PLATE XV IL Nos. 1,2.) 
In addition to lateral holes giving the scale, two 


small holes opened by keys, and known as ‘ pipes* 
or ‘ speakers,’ are also provided, and are used for 
the production of the octaves. The saxophones 
generally in use are the soprano in 6)7, the alto 
in cb, the tenor in Bb, the baritone in E!>, and 
the bass in B^j?. A sopranino in is some- 
times made, and c and / are occasionally used 
for the pitch notes instead of and respect- 
ively. Those most used are the alto and 
tenor varieties. In French military bands, 
however, five or more are in use ; having to a 
great degree superseded the more difficult but 
more flexible clarinet, and having quite re- 
placed the bassoon. (See Wind Band.) 

The compass of the saxophone as generally 
recognised is from b to/'", but all the membeis 
of the family are frequently made with an 
extension of the bell for 6b, which note is 
obtained by the closing of an extra open- 
standing key. The two highest keys, giving 
e"' and are, however, seldom fitted to any 
but the alto and tenor instruments. The key- 
system for the right hand is similar to that 
of the Boehm flute, but for the left hand 
approaches more nearly to that of the ordinary 
oboe. The fundamental sounds from 6b or 63 
to c"# are obtained by the successive opening 
of the lateral holes, and by means of the two 
octave or ‘ pipe ’ keys the compass is carried 
up from d" to c"'5. The four highest notes, 
d"', e'"b, e'" and /'", are produced by four 
keys on the upper part of the instrument, used 
exclusively for these notes. Since its intro- 
duction, many improved or alternative finger- 
ings have been designed for and adopted on 
the saxophone ; among these are, an extension 
downwards to AS by means of a second open- 
standing key, shake keys from e' to /', f'% to 
g'ty 6'b to 6' 3, and a key giving the fourth from 
c'" to /"'. The tenor saxophone in C is also 
in growing use as a melod}' instrument. 

The saxophone, though inferior in compass, 
quahty and power of articulation to the 
clarinet and basset-horn, and especially to the 
bassoon, has great value in mihtary combina- 
tions. It reproduces on a magnified scale 
something of the violoncello quahty, and gives 
great sustaining power to the full chorus of 
brass instruments, by introducing a mass of 
harmonic overtones wanting in Sax’s other 
contrivance. The tone of the soprano saxo- 
phone is somewhat strident, but the general 
quahty of all combines the * vocal ’ and the 
‘ string * characteristics, and undoubtedly 
bridges over the gap between the older estab- 
lished ‘ reed * instruments and the * brass.’ 
There is a growing use of the instrument in 
British mihtary bands, consequent upon a 
revised scheme of instrumentation authorised 
by Col. Somerville, Commandant of the Royal 
Mihtary School of Music in 1923 ; while for the 
performance of popular dance music it has had 
a great vogue in recent years. 
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In the orchestra it has not been much 
employed except in France, where it was intro- 
diiced by Kastner in 1844 in ‘ Le dernier roi 
de Juda,’ and subsequently by Meyerbeer, 
Thomas, Saint - Saens, Bizet and Vincent 
dTndy. Strauss employed a quartet of saxo- 
phones in his ‘ Domestic Symphony.* Joseph 
Holbrooke has written for them a good deal. 

D. J. B. 

SAXO-TROMBA. In addition to the Sax- 
HOBN {q.v.\ Adolphe Sax also designed a 
family of brass valve instruments, having, as 
the title suggests, a tube mainly cylindrical 
so as to produce the effect of a valve trombone. 
They were originally made in the model of the 
baritone, upright, so as to be suitable for 
mounted military bands, but have quite fallen 
out of use. The tone-quality lay between that 
of the bugle and the trumpet. N. c. a. 

SAYVE, Lambert de (6. ? Liege, c. 1649; 
d. Prague, Feb. 1614), court musician of Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria in 1582; Kapellmeister 
of the Emperor Mathias in Hungary, 1600, in 
Vienna and Prague from 1612. He composed 
motets, 4-16 V. ; Teutsche Liedlein, 4 v. (1602 ; 
other ed., 1611) ; 1 lib. delle Canzoni Alla 
Napolitana, 6 v. (1682); MS. masses, Vienna, 
Hof burg libr. e, v. d. s. 

SCACCHI, Marco (6. Rome, late 16th cent. ; 
d Galese, before 1687 ‘), pupil of Francesco 
Felice, was Kapellmeister and composer at the 
Polish court, Warsaw, 1623-48, but retired in 
1648 to Galese in Italy, where ho lived to the 
time of his death. He is better known to 
posterity by his controversy wdth Siefert (q.v.) 
than by his compositions, which consist of 
masses, motets, madrigals, etc. (See list in 
Q.-L. and Fetis.) S. v. d. s. 

SCALA, LA, see Milan. 

SCALCHI, Sofia (6. Turin, Nov. 29, 1850), 
received instruction in singing from Augusta 
Boccabadati, and made her debut at Mantua 
in 1866 as Ulrica in ‘ Un ballo in maschera.* 
She afterwards sang at Verona, Bologna, 
Faenza, Nice, etc., and in England for the first 
time. Sept. 16, 1868, at the Promenade Con- 
certs, Agricultural HaU, with great success. 
At the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
she first appeared, Nov. 6 of the same year, as 
Azucena, and after that as Pierrotto (‘ Linda *), 
TJrbano, Un Caprajo (‘ Dinorah ’), etc. She 
sang there every year till 1890 inclusive. Her 
voice was of fine quality in compass, two 
octaves and a half from low F to 6", en- 
abling her to take both the mezzo-soprano and 
contr^to parts in a great number of operas. 
One of her most successful impersonations 
was Wania-in Glinka’s *Vie pour le Czar.* 
She had frequent engagements in Italy, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Vienna, North and South 
America, etc. In Sept. 1875 she married 
Signor Lolli, a gentleman of Ferrara- A. O. 

1 Asoortlag to 


SCALE (Lat. and Ital. scoZa = ladder ; Ft 
gamme ; Ger. Tordeiter — sound-ladder). A 
scale is a theoretical statement of the notei 
employed by convention in music. Scale it 
in itself an intimate fusion of melody and har- 
mony. The music of any period tends to fall 
into certain accepted melodic figures (melody), 
and these are related to a central tonic note 
(harmony). These two constitute a convei.- 
tion, which alters as time goes on, and scale 
therefore has a history. (See Harmony.) 

Almost all the peoples of the earth have 
recognised the fourth as a starting-point. This 



they filled in variously, and, as their musical 
experience grew, they extended their compass 
by means of a second fourth similarly filled. 

^ 2. E tom e. _ _A tonic. 

The point at which they unconsciously aimed 
was to have the maximum number of notes 
consonant, and that is brought about by hav- 
ing the two tetrachords similar. The Greeks, 
among others, realised this, though they also 
recognised other ‘ mixed ’ scales in which 
the tetrachords were dissimilar. (See Greek 
Music.) Their typical scale was 



and though their tonic was originally E or A, 
they found before long that any note could l>€ 
the tonic. The music of tho Latin Churct 
(10th to 16th centuries), from which grew the 
whole body of later European music, adopted, 
or at any rate coincided with, the Greek in a 
general way, and their scales were arranged in 
a system of Modes or Tones. (See Modes, 
Ecclesiastical.) These we may rearrange in 
a harmonic order. (The tonic in each case 
is C, with the dominant to the right of it, and 
the subdominant to the left.) 


(Srd Tone, Phrygiaa ) 9th Tone. iColian. 1st Tone, Dorian. 



7th Tone, Mixolydian. 18th Tone. Ionian. (5th Tone, Lydtan.' 



Of the two extreme modes, the Lydian as sucii 
was practically never used, and the Phrygian 
was rare in polyphonic music. The otheri 
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settled down into two groups ; (1) The Mizo- 
1/dian and Ionian, in which we recognise our 
major scale. 



and (2) the ^Eolian and Dorian, 



in which, if the leading note (B) is optionally 
sharpened, wo find our three minors — the 

* descending ’ with Al>, Bb ; the ' ascending * 
with As, Bs ; and the * harmonic ’ with Ab, 
Bs. That is the state of things in the Handcl- 
Bach period, when a good deal of major is 
really Mixolydian and a good deal of minor is 
really Dorian. 

The classical period — say, from the ‘ B minor 
Mass ’ to the ‘ Deutsches Requiem ’ — definitely 
fixed major and minor, whose exact intona- 
tion is given under Interval. Since then 
the scale seems to some to have altered, 
but whether the terms ‘ Whole Tone ’ and 

* duodecimal,* by which that alteration is 

described, are an3dhing more than a change 
of nomenclature, it is too soon to say. It 
should be remembered that Equal Tempera- 
ment {q.v.)f to which they appeal for their 
justification, was in full swing during the 
classical period, and yet that Mozart entirely, 
and Beethoven for the most part, WTote with 
•lust Intonation for their premiss. Equal tem- 
perament is only a melodic alteration which, 
witliout making the harmonic basis un- 
recognisable, permits modulation on a key- 
board which cannot adjust itself to the needs 
of the moment ; but voices and strings, which 
can adjust, recur to Just Intonation (3.W.) 
whenever the harmonic import outweighs the 
melodic. (Cf. Harmony.) a. h. f. s. 

SCALETTA, Orazio (6. Crema, mid - 16th 
cent. ; d, Mantua, c. 1630). He stood in high 
repute as a composer, and received many marks 
of distinction from ruling sovereigns, while 
the Duke Gonzaga bad a medal struck in his 
honour. In 161 1 he was maestro di cappella at 
the principal church of Salo. A small book of 
his on musical theory for the use of students 
appeared in a largo number of editions. He 
composed masses, madiigals, motets, sacred 
and secular songs. (See list in Q.-L.) He 
died of the plague. E. v, d. s. 

SCANDELLO (Scandellius, Scandelli), 
Antonio (6. Brescia, 1617 ; d. Dresden, Jan. 
18, 1580). In 1553 he was already resident 
in Dresden and a member of the HofkapeUe, 
but he often returned to visit his native 
place ; in 1567, on account of the plague, he 
and his family loft Dresden and spent four 
months in Brescia. In 15rJ5 six Italians are 
mentioned as being members of the Dresden 


HofkapeUe : * welsche Instrumentisten in der 
Musica,* among them Anthonius ScandeUus, 
his brother Angelus ScandeUus and Benedict 
Tola, the painter, whose daughter Agnes 
became ScandoUo's second wife in June 1668.^ 
The Italians, receiving higher pay than the 
Germans, were even then arousing feelings of 
jealousy, which later resulted in open quarrels 
and oppMition.* In 1556, Scandello, with 
250 fl. 16 grs. 9 pf. a year, was receiving a 
larger salary than the KapeUmoister, Matthias 
Le Maistro, who had only 204 fl. 7 grs. 9 pf. It 
is also curious to note that the Italian players 
were paid on a higher scale than singers from 
the Netherlands, the highest salary to the 
latter only amounting to 120 fl.® It is true that 
the player was expected to show facility on a 
large variety of instruments ; Scandello him- 
self was a noted zinko (or cornett) player, 
besides being already a composer of some 
repute. 

In 1566 ScandoUo became assistant Kapell- 
meister to the ageing Lo Maistre, and on his 
retirement was appointed KapeUmeister, Feb. 
12, 1568, when bis salary altogether amounted 
to 400 fl. a year, a large sum for those days. 
A letter addressed to the KapeUmoister on 
Jan. 13, 1679, gives leave to his brother Angelo 
to go to Venice for three months, to collect 
some debts. Ho retained his post until his 
death. One ot his sons, Attgust, was also a 
member of the Dresden HofkapeUe. 

Throe motets for six voices, dated 1661, in 
a manuscript in the Dresden Library, are prob- 
ably Scandello’s earliest compositions. Next 
comes the Mass for six voices, in commemora- 
tion of the death of the Elector Moritz of 
Saxony, July 9, 1553, at the battle of Sievers- 
hausen. In the ‘ Inventarium ’ of the KapeUe 
music drawn up by the Dresden KapeUmeister, 
Johann Walther, Oct. 16, 1664, for the use of 
his successor, Matthias Le Maistre, this Mass 
is mentioned as being in six little printed part- 
books : ‘ VI. kleine gedruckt Partes in per- 
gament, darinnen das Epitaphium Electoris 
Mauricii Antonii ScandoIU,’ * At the present 
time only a manuscript copy of it is known, 
made in Torgau, in 1562, by one Moritz 
Bauerbach of Pirna, tenorist in the Dresden 
KapeUe; very possibly it was owing to the 
suggestion of Johann Walther, then living in 
retirement at Torgau, that Bauerbach wrrote 
it. The manuscript® was formerly in the 
Pima Stadt-Bibliothek, but is now in the 
Dresden Staat-BibUothek. 

Especial mention must be made of the 
Passion music ® and the story of the Resurrec- 
tion, which were in all probability composed 

1 Motutuheflt, 1877. p. 2S0. 

* FOr«te&au, Zur Q«$cMcht«, 1. 28. 

> FOntenau, Ardiiv fUr di« sdekt. Chiiehieht 0 , Ir., 1866. 

« W. SchAfer, Siuhten^Chronlk, 186.3, p. 320 

s A large part of the MaM -waa eenred by Otto Kade and publiaked 
I in Ambros's GetehtchU der Mtulk. 1889, vol v, 

• Sm O. Kade, Die dUere PmnionekompoeUion, 1893, p. 191, a 
I rdpriut Of the PliMton uualti, pp. 306*44. 
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before 1661. Scandello some years later refers 
to them in a document dated July 15, 1673 ; 
they were therefore in existence some fifty 
years before Heinrich Schtitz's groat worls 
were published, his * Auferstehung ’ in 1623, 
and his * Passionen nach Johannis * not until 
1664. A manuscript copy of Scandello’s work, 
dated 1593, formerly at Grimma, now in the 
Dresden Library, is entitled ‘ Passio et Resur- 
roctio Domini nostri Jesu Christi ab Antonio 
Scandello compositae * ; the scribe was Johann 
Gengenbach of Colditz, It only giv es the tenor 
part of the choruses; the music is otherwise 
complete. The manuscript of the tenor part- 
book now in the same library, but formerly at 
Lobau, contains the * Johannispassion * and the 
‘ Auferstehungsgeschichte,* without mention of 
the composer's name. Another Lobau manu- 
script contains a complete copy of the ‘ Auf- 
erstehung ’ ; this part of the composition was 
the first to appear in print. It was published 
by Samuel ;^slor at Breslau, 1612, with the 
title, 

* GHudil pMcha.ltfl Jeau Cbrlstl redlvivi In OlorioalBsimae 
ReaurreciionlH «jua laetjuu celebratlouem Relatio hiatxiria 
quatuor Evangellflib coniilgnata, etc , durcb Samnelem Beslerom, 
eU.’ 

Hosier alludes in the preface to the composer, 
Antonius Scandollus, ‘ der berhurabte musious.’ 
It was again published in an adapted form by 
0. S. Harnisch in 1621. In the same year 
Beslor published the Passion music ; 

* Ant Scandelll . . . Paralo, Dao Leyden unsen Herrn Joeu 
ChriHtl nach dem 11 KvaugeDaten Johanne. Durch S. B mit do' 
Chorattmme vermehrt,' Breslau, 16‘il. 

It is from this edition that the chorus parts, 
missing in the manuscripts, have been filled in. 
The Passion opens with the words in four-part 
writing, ‘ Das l^eyden uiisers Herrn Jesu Christi 
wie das der heilige Evangelist Johannes be- 
schreibet.* Throughout, each individual char- 
acter is represented by a duo, trio or quartet, 
with the exception of the Evangelist, who is 
given the traditional recitative. The words of 
Christ are invariably set as a solo quartet, 
those of Peter as a trio, and so on. The 
concluding chorus and the short, quick out- 
cries of the people are all in five-part writing ; 
possibly the opening chorus should bo the 
same. There is no accompaniment (see Pas- 
sion Music). For a comparison of the Schutz 
and Scandello works see Schutz, also M.f.M. 
1882, p. 37, where also the identity of the 
anonymous ‘ Auferstehung ’ published by 
Vopelius in the Neu Leipziger Oesangbuchy 1682, 
pp. 311-65,^ with that of Scandello’s is pointed 
out. Scandello was the first composer to set 
the story of the Resurrection to music, and he 
followed very closely the lines laid down in his 
Passion music. 

As to his other compositions, it may be noted 
that although his Italian ma(^gals, published 
1566 and 1577, are purely vocal works with 

1 Reprinted by Riegel and Bobdberleln, iHreAKcAe Ohor 9 $»Hng*, 
1868. il. pp. 610-47. 


no accompaniment, the German Liader, both 
sacred and secular, published 1568, 1570 and 
1575, may be sung to an instrumental accom- 
paniment. Examples are given in Ambros’s 
Oeschichte der Musik. v., * Bonzorno, madonna,' 
for four voices ; ‘ Dor Wein der schmeckt mir ’ 
for six voices ; and ‘ Nu komm der Heiden 
Heiland ’ for five voices. 


LIST OP PUBLISH RI) WORKS 

MlBsa sex vocum super Epitaphium Mauricil Duels et Elcctoris 
Saxouiae ab Aiitht>nlu Hcandello, Italo, composita, ldr>3. Waltber 
(173^) states that it was pubJlsbed at Nuremberg, by tieorg Fabricius, 
in 1568 

El prlmo libro dr le cuiuoiil napoletaue a IIII vocJ, oomposti pei' 
Messer Antuuiu Scandello inusico drl illus et rccel sig. Diica Augusta 
Elettm di Sassouia Novainentr datti in luce. Noiiliergac excude- 
l»ant tlricus Ncuberus et Th. Uerlatzen, 150(», obi. 4to Four pait- 
books. The dedication to the Klectoi August Is dtSted from Aiigs 
burg. Contains tweu*y-luur cau/unl. Later editions were issued 
at Nuremberg in 157‘JS and 1583 

Melodia Eplthalami Iil honurein . . . Marlmi Henricl et flllae 
Barbaroe vln Joh. Schildbeigil . . sex vocum Wltcbergac, iri(i8. 

Kpithalamia, In honorem . Nicolai Leopardi, symphonlacorum 
puerorum illustriSMlml ac serenls pnuclpm Itcoigii Frldctit,!, mar- 
ehiouis Itraiididiurgeusls . praecept oris, et pudldsaimsc virginlk 
ac Hpuiisae Kunigundae . . tomposila per Ant. Scaudellum, 
Matthaeum Le Matstre, etc Norlbcrgae apud Th Oerlatzcnum, 
1368. Text . Beati omues qul tlmeut , in two movements, for six 
vtiices 

Newe Tcutsche Licdlein mlt vier utid ftinff Stiiiimcn, wclche gantz 
lleblich 7U suigcti, uud aulT allerley lustrununtcn zugebr.auclieu. 
Durch Anthouiutii Suaudellimi, Lhurftirstlli her 0 /u Hachscp 
Kappclinclstcr \trfertigt tiedmcKl zu Nilrubeig, duith Dlctiich 
Oerlatz, Inu Johanu voii Bergs schgen Drnckerey, 15(58, obi 4to 
Four partbooks, coutaining twelve saeird aougH Includes the 
well-known t horal ‘ I.obet den Hcrm,’ uhlih took a permanent 
pla(‘e In church song, and was reprinted In Joachim Magdeburg’s 
'Chrlsthcheu troHlhehe TlHchgesftngc,’ Knurl, 1671 , the Dresdeiier 
Uesangbuih, irus, J C. Ktiknau’s ' Vlerstinunigc altt u. ncue 
I’horaigesauge,’ 171)0,11 p 140, Lilt/ el’s Kin hhtlie ( hurges.lnge, 
18)>l, No. li , and with the song ‘ Allein zu dir ' for s)x voh»s. In 
Wiuterfclds Erangehtehe hirrhenffenang, 1811^, Nos. 38 and 30. 

Nawe und luatlge wtllllche Dcudsche IJedlein, mlt vler, fhnfl, 
und seehs .Stimmen, auf alleiley Instrumenten zugebrain hen, und 
Heblieh ru singen Durch Ant Seandellum, etc. vou ihme nolbst 
corrftdret, und in Druck v<i. tertiget. (Jedruckt /u Dresden durcb 
Mattlies Htickel und Glmcl Bergen, 1670,01.1 ^to Five partbooks, 
containing twenty songs. A later edition of J ')7« had the title-page 
as above with the exrepthm of tlie tenor paitbook, d.ited a veur 
later, as follows 8chone, weltlh'he und gelstllehe, nawe, dcudsche 
Liedlein mlt vler, ftoff und seeks Htimmeo, 1 '>7‘' 

Epithalaralutu in honorem . ('hrlstoj.horl Waltherl, lllustrlss. 
Flectoris Haxoniae . . . organistae Insignls . ]>ru(ientlsH, vln Joaums 
Waltherl, cousuhs Dresdenslf’, ac fautoiis muslene sir.gulans . . 
lllii, et honestiNsimue foemlnae ('athermae Tulac, spousae limtus. 
Benedletl Tolae. inusici et pic toils . rellctae flliae ( ompositum 
sex vucibus ab illus Flectoiis Haxonlac . nuislci chnrl inaglstro, 
Antonio Hrandclln, 167.|, 4to. Hlx jiartbonks 

Nawe Bchone ausserlesene flelstUehe Deudsrhe T.leder, mlt fOnO 
und sechs Htimmen, gantz lieblioh zu singen, imd auff al1erle> 
Instrumenten rngebrauohen, sampt einem Dialogo mlt ncht 8tlm- 
men. Dun-h Ant. Heandelluni, etc. eomponlrt, aueh von Ihme 
selbst rorrigirf , und in Druck vorfeitlgct Dresden, tlimel Bergen, 
1676, obi 4to Contains twenty-three compositions, * ineist Ober 
aiteie Kirchenmeli.dien ’ 

Missae sex, qua rum priores tres cininque. postenores vero sex 
vocum sunt, compusltiuu super has eantionuinhell. 1, super avec 
que vous ■ 2 lo ml son glovenetta ; 8 Ad aequales , 4 Maria 
Magdelcna; 5 A u premier Jour ; 6 O passi sparsl. AulhoreAnt. 
Scandello Kleetorls Waxoniae muslees praefeeto Moiiachl, 1670 
II set'ondo libro de le eanzoni napolitanc, a quatro et a cinque 
vocl. ('omijoste fier Ant Scandello, maestro de la capella del 
illus. et eccel slg. Klettnre dl Sassunla, eU. Novamente date in 
luce Stompate in Monacho per Adam Berg, 1677, obi 4tu. Five 
partbooks, containing tw’cnty-four cau/oni. 

Compositions in other PuBLirATioNS 
Thesaurus musicus. Norlbergae, 1664. 

‘Iraperium August! sit foellx,’ ‘ Magnificat.’ * Noe, noe, exulte- 
mus,’ all for eight voices, in the first volume ; ‘Alleluia noli here 
Marla ’ lor seven voices, in the second. 

Beati omnes, Psalmus 128 Davidis . . . Per Cl. Htephani 
Buchaviensem Norlbergae, 1.369. Includes Scandcllo’s setting of 
the psalm for six voices (see his Eplthalamla, 1568). A manuaciipt 
copy la in the Vienna Hofbibllnthek, No. 15,691 

Das erste Bueh sohoner Lauteiuttlck . . . mlt vler und 
funfl Htlmmen Oetruckt durch Bernhard .Tobin, bhrger zu Htrass- 
burg, 1572. includes ‘ Ich wel# mlr eln fest gebautec hauss ’ lor 
five voices, in lute tablaturc. 

Eln new kunatllch Tabulaturbuch . . . durch Ellam Nlcolaum 
Ammorbach, btirger und Organist in Leipzig zu Banct Thomas 
Leipzig, 1676. * Ich wels mlr,’ * Den llebsten Biihlen,’ ‘ Qros llel 
hat,' ' Keln lleb obn leld,’ ‘ Von dcinetwegen,' all for five voices, 
in lute tablature 

Selttctae Canttones octo et aeptem vocum, etc Argeutorati, 1678 
* Noe, noe exultemus,' fur eight voices. 

Sohdne ausserlesene . . . Teutsche Lieder XX. Durch J 
Pdhlermn Schvuandorffensem. Mdnchen, 1683 
' Mauoher der spricht,' for four voices. 

Cornllarlum Gantionum sacraruni . . . F. Llndnerl, Norlbergae, 
1690. No. 99. Antonius Scandellus , * Christus vere languores ' in 
two movements, for five voices. (Jn a manuscript copy in the 
Zwickau Library Is written, ‘ Ultima oantlo Anthonli Bcaudelll qul 
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18 Januarli die vea^i bora 7, anno 80, aetatla auae 63 obllt’ (Kade. 
L» MaMrt, p. 3). HBH. are also In the Basle, Dresden and Lieenltx 
libraries. 

Muslkalischer Zeitvertrelber, das Ist Allerley seltzame lecherllche 
Vapores und Humores, etc., Nllmberg, 1609. C.'ontains songs for 
4, 6, 6, 7 and 8 voices ; two compositions Me by Scandello. 

Trlamphl di Dorothea . . . das 1st gelstllches musicalischea 
Inuinpb CrAntzlein . . . durcfa M. Rlnokbardiuu. Leipzig, 1619. 
v^iuntains * Ich weis mir ’ for five voices. 

Knaulmonn's Quodlibetum novum latlnum quinque vooum. 
Lelpzla, 1690. Cumpasltions by Bcandello In Tart I. 

Cautluuale sacrum, das ist, UelsUicbe Lieder mit 3, 4 , 5 odci mebr 
Btlnmien unterschledlichcr Autonun Gotha, 1 646-48, 3 volumes. 
Une composition by Hcandello, also In the edition of 1661-6&-67. 

Joh G. Kbcllng’s edition of V Uerhardl gelatllche Andachten, 
1667. With Bcandello's melody to ‘ Lobet den Berm.* 

A Neltliardt, Baniiidung rdigioscr Ges&nge, vil. No. 11. * Laaset 
die Kindelein ’ for fl\ e voices. 

Franz ('omnier, Gelatllche u. weltllcho Lieder. 1870, Nos. 11, 12, 
* Ich ruf zu dir ’ and ' Gelobet selst du,* both for five voices ; other 
motets in “ Musica sacia " vole 16, 19 and 20. 

Franz WOllner, (liorabungen der MQnubencr Musikschule, 1893, 
Nos. 63, 99. ‘ Auf dich trau Ich * Mid * Mit Lieb bin h h,’ tiotb for 


four voices, 

M8H. In Auvsbmg Library. No. 21, Lib. 1. Bacrarum misaarum 
sex vocum variorum autboruin baud vulgarluni, 1590. Mlssu suiier ; 
Maria Magdalena. (Hchletterer's Catalogue ) Basle Unlversltats* 
BibUuthek, No. 33. Magidheat Vlll tout, in tablaturc, date about 
1085. (Kiebter's Calalugue.) Berlin. Ktinlgl. Bibliothek, many 
sacred songs in score (Kitner). 

Breslau Stadthibllotbek, No. 2 (drte 1573) in score, and No. 5 In 
Separate partl<ooks, ' Alleluia noli flere ' for seven voices. No. 6 
(date 1.067) and No 11 (date l.OH'l), * Noe, uoe exulteinus ’ for eight 
voices. Both In Tlics mus 15(»4 No 11 an<l No. 14 (date about 
1600) ‘ Eiu Ivlndelein so lil>ell<,h ‘ lor six voices, and ' Oeloliet 

seist du ’ for 6ve voices, both from * Nawe sch aiiss. gelatl ' 1676 
No lo, five partbooks, nine Italian madrigals from Hcandello 'a 
second book, 1577 No 94, hi\ fnJio paitbooks, late 16th ocntcry. 
Miss ic super Auecijue vous , lo mi sun glovcnetta , Ad aequales . 
all lor live >oic<ai, .md MlhM.ie sujicr Maria Magdalena , Au premier 
Jour . O jiassi Rparsi, all for six voices The six masses published 
at Munich m I.'i7f>, see alxive. A MH. copy of the Mass ‘U passl 
snarsi ' is also In the Vienna Hoflilbllothek, date about 1060 
(Bohn's Catalogue ) 

Brieg GymnAstil-lMhllolhek No 30, six partbooks. date 1692. 

* liUbct den Herni ' for four voices (see 1068 uuhluation). In Nos. 
40, 51. ,V', ill ptific* sits of partl'ooks, * Acii edlor VVein’ for five 
voi -duns lie ! ' , ‘ - lo c.iiiiu.' and ' Be per scntlr ‘ (from Lib.l. 
of < llll/■•■ll, 1 all ■' r<iiir voi c. (Kulin's Catalogue.) 

Jiredeii H, iie lil'ian. No i",o Three motets for six voices • 
'Cliii’iin dll It lid I Ikiiiuiii d.ned 1501, ‘ llodte christus natus 
eat ' 1561, and ' Illumlnare Jerusalem.' (Kado's Catalogue.) 

Munich H(ate Library. No. 34 (Mus MH. 509), date 1602. MJssa 
siijier O passi sparsl, and Mlssa super . Au premier Jour, both for 
six voices. No '207 (Mus. MH. l.'ioi), * Ich wcls mlr ’ for five voices, 
and ' Ach Gott wem hoU ich’s ’ for four voices No. 18*2 (Mus MS. 
JO.'iii), date l.'ix'i, an incomplete set of partbooks ; two Mafpiificats, 
and tan motels foi eight voices , one niote.t for seven and one for 
six voices {Mnior'H ratalogue ) Orimrna Library MH motels written 
betw'ceii 1593 and 1695, some for foui and five voices by Hcandello. 

Liegmtz Rittcrakaderaie Bibl MH 19, many motets by Bcandello. 

I’iruH Htadtkirche 16th-ceiiturv MH 'Auf dich trau Ich ’ for four 
voices (from 1008 work). Another MB with ‘ Dies sanctificatus ’ for 
SIX voices. 

Zaii'kau R.itsschulbibllothek No 39, date about 1600, in tabla* 
ture, • Mlt Ltib bin ich ’ lor four voices (from ' Nawe und lustige 
Lledlelii, 1578). No 678, date before 1580, five folio partbooks 
‘Nun konii"* der H»‘id"n Hetiand ' for five voices. No. 679, In- 
complete Si I I ur!),.i)i,.,. Mi-i,i Hiipei (.erii ania plange. for six 
voices Ni III. iiini.li <c Ml I I r piirtl o<ik«, ‘ Magnus Dominus ' 
in two movements (which was Included In Waltbcr’s Ini'entarium in 
1554), and ‘ Allem ru dir,' both for six voices (Vollhardt's Cata~ 
logue ) 


ye ARIA, Emil (6. Graz, Styria, Sept. 18, 
1840 ; d. Blasewitz, near Dresden, July 22, 
1886), studied at the Conservatorium, Vienna, 
under Gontiluomo, made his d6but at Pest as 
St. Bris in the * Huguenots,’ and afterwards 
sang at Brunn and Frankfort. In 1862 he 
carae to London for the purpose of further 
study under Garcia, and sang at the Crystal 
Palace, on Apr. 5, and at a concert given later 
by Franz Abt, who procured him an engage- 
ment at Dessau. He next played at Leipzig 
( 1 863-65 ) and from 1 866-7 2 at Dresden, From 
1872-86 he was engaged at Vienna, where he 
established his reputation as a versatile singer 
and actor in both baritone and bass parts, but 
best in the latter, as his 


‘ carefully deadened high notes form so great a 
contrast to the vigorous notes of his lower and middle 
register.' > 


On leave of absence he sang in the principal 
German cities, in Italian opera in Russia, eto. 

1 UamsHak. 


He sang the part of Escamillo to the Carmen 
of Bertha Eimn, Oct. 23, 1876, when Bizet’s 
opera was first given outside France. Among 
his later parts were Hans Sachs Meister- 
singer ’), Wotan (‘ Nibelungen ’), for which 
character he was originally selected by Wagner 
for Bayreuth, and which he sang at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1882, Micheli (‘ Wasser- 
tr&ger ’), Marcel, Bertram and (1879) Sene- 
schal (‘ Jean de Paris ’). Finest of all was his 
Gumemanz in ‘ Parsifal,’ which he created at 
Ba37reuth in 1882 ; he sang it at the concert 
pt^rformance of the work in the Albert Hall, 
London, in 1884. He became insane in 1886, 
and died the same year. A. Neumann’s Erin- 
nerungen an Richard Wagner , 1907, gives many 
amusing stories of him. a. o. 

SCARLATTI, (1) Alessandro (6. Palermo, 
Sicily, 1669 »; d. Naples, Oct. 24, 1726). It 
has generally been assumed that his birthplace 
was Trapani, on the strength of an alleged auto- 
graph score of his opera ‘ Pompeo,’ which both 
Fetis and Florimo professed to have seen while 
in the possession of Gaspare Selvaggi of Naples. 
Selvaggi’s library was bought by the Marquis of 
Northampton, and presented by him in 1 843 to 
the British Museum ; but no score of ‘ Pompeo ’ 
is to be found there now, nor is it included in the 
MS. catalogue of the collection drawn up for the 
donor at the time. The only known score of 
‘ Pompeo ’ is in the Royal Library at Brussels, 
and formerly belonged to Fdtis ; but it is not 
autograph, and does not bear the inscription 
mentioned. This inscription, by the way, is 
given by F6tis as ‘ Musica del Signor Alessandro 
Scarlatti da Trapani,’ and by Florimo as 
‘ Pompeo del Cav. Alessandro Scarlatti di Tra- 
pani.’ Florimo’s version can hardly be accepted 
as genuine, since ‘ Pompeo ’ appeared in 1683, 
while the composer did not receive the title of 
Cavaliere until many years later. The official 
record of his birth or baptism has hitherto 
eluded the most careful research. The fact, 
however, that he was born in Sicily is proved 
conclusively by statements in the printed 
libretti of his early operas, and in MS. chronicles 
which record their performance, and speak of 
the composer as a Sicilian. A number of 
documents have recently been discovered which 
prove beyond dispute that ho always described 
himself as a native of Palermo. His father, 
who may probably have been a musician, since 
all his children except the eldest daughter are 
known to have been musicians, was named 
Pietro ; his wife’s name was Eleonora d’ An.ato. 
He left Palermo in 1672 with his five children, 
and established himself at Rome ; the two 
youngest sons, Francesco and Tommaso, were 
not taken to Rome, but left at Naples, where 
both remained until they were grown up. This 
suggests that Pietro or his wife may have had 

s Or poRslbh 1668, as may be dedfioed Irom the itatemeat of bt 
ife luianived oii his tombstone. 
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relatives at Naples who would take charge 
of them. Alessandro is traditionally supposed 
to have been a pupil of Carissimi in Rome, 
although that master died when Scarlatti was 
15 years old. His early compositions show the 
influence of Legrenzi, and more especially of 
Stradella, whose best work has been shown to 
have been done in Rome ; and his early 
chamber cantatas, of which some are probably 
earlier in date than even his first operas, are 
generally to be found in MS. alongside of 
similar music by composers who worked in 
Romo and northern Italy. 

Pietro did not live long after his migration to 
Rome. He was already dead when Alessandro 
married Antonia Anzalone, a native of Rome, 
in the church of S. Andrea doUe Fratte on 
Apr. 12, 1678. His eldest son, who as usual 
boro his grandfather’s name, Pietro Filipp 
(5), was bom on Jan. 6, 1679. Another son, 
Benedetto Bartolomeo, was bom at Rome on 
Aug. 24 of the following year ; ho died at 
Naples in 1684. A third son, Raimondo, 
seems also to have been bom at Rome ; 
nothing is known of him except that he was 
living in Rome in 1717, when he acted for his 
brother Domenico in a legal matter. His 
daughter Flaminia was probably bom at Rome, 
and possibly also Cristina, who was presumably 
a daughter of Alessandro, as she stood god- 
mother to one of his grand-daughters in 1714. 
At what date Scarlatti migrated to Naples it is 
difficult to ascertain. He stated himself that 
he lived ‘ seven or eight years ’ in Rome ; but 
his sister Mclchiorra, who was the eldest of the 
family, says that she went to live in Naples 
in Oct. 1682, and it might seem probable 
that they went there together. But the 
Neapolitan libretto of ‘ Pompeo * (Feb. 1684) 
still describes Scarlatti as maestro di cappoUa 
to the Queen of Sweden. 

His first known opera was ‘ L’ errore inno- 
cente ovvero Gli equivoci nel sembiante,’ pro- 
duced Feb. 8, 1679, in Rome at the Collegio 
Clementino. This work won him the interest of 
Christina Queen of Sweden, who even asserted 
her protection of him in defiance of the Papal 
representatives, Scarlatti being in bad odour 
at the Vatican on account of the misconduct of 
his sister with an ecclesiastic. In the libretto 
of his second opera, * L’ honestk negli Amori ’ 
(1680), he is described as maestro di cappella to 
Queen Christina. Both these operas are on a 
small scale ; * Pompeo * (Rome, 1683) was prob- 
ably his first attempt at opera stria in the 
grand manner. In Feb. 1684 ‘ Pompeo * was 
given at Naples, where ' Gli equivoci * had 
also been heard, and on the 17th of the same 
month he was appointed maestro di cappella to 
the Viceroy, his brother Fbanoesco (2) receiv- 
ing a post as violinist in the same chapel royaL 
The two brothers owed their appointments to 
the influence of their sister, Anna. Ma ria, an 


opera singer, who was the mistress of a court 
official ; and the affair seems to have caused 
some indignation at Naples, not so much on 
grounds of morality as from motives of chau- 
vinism. That Scarlatti was regarded as a 
stranger in Naples seems a sufficient proof that 
he did not receive his musical education there, 
as Neapolitan historians of music have tried to 
maintain. His famous son Giuseppe Domenico 
(3) was born at Naples, Oct. 26, 1685, and 
three more children, Caterina, Carlo and Gian 
Francesco, in 1690, 1692 and 1696. From this 
time to 1702 he remained at Naples, occupied 
principally in the composition of operas for 
production at the royal palace or at the 
royal theatre of San Bartolomeo. He was 
also much in demand as a composer of music for 
aristocratic entertainments, and soon fell into a 
popular and hasty stylo of work. His chamber 
music, however, shows that even at this time his 
artistic ideals were much higher, and by 1702 
Naples had become so irksome to him, both for 
musical and financial reasons, that he deter- 
mined to try his fortunes elsewhere. His salary 
was in arrear, and the political disturbances 
consequent on the War of the Spanish Succession 
rendered his position still more insecure. On 
June 14 ho went with Domenico to Florence, 
where they enjoyed the patronage of Ferdinand 
III., son of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, a prince 
who was enthusiastically devoted to music. For 
his private theatre at Pratolino Scarlatti com- 
posed several operas, and the Archivio Mediceo 
at Florence contains a very interesting corre- 
spondence between the prince and the musician 
on the subject of these works. Ferdinand, 
however, was not disposed to offer him any 
permanent post, and Scarlatti, being resolved 
not to return to Naples, accepted the humble 
position of assistant maestro di cappella at the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome. This wais 
obtained for him by Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, 
who had taken an interest in him for some 
twelve years or more, and who also made him 
his private maestro di cappella. Nevertheless, 
Scarlatti seems to have been no happier in Rome 
than in Naples, judging from the contempt for 
both places which he expresses in his letters to 
Ferdinand. He had been forced to write down 
to the level of a Spanish viceroy’s taste for the 
opera-house at Naples ; at Rome the Popes had 
done their best to suppress opera altogether on 
grounds of public morality. This must, no 
doubt, have been a severe blow to Scarlatti, 
whose real genius sought expression in dramatic 
music, although it found vent in chamber 
music when its natural outlet was obstructed. 

On Apr. 26, 1706, Scarlatti was admitted a 
member of the Arcadian Academy, under the 
name of Terpandro PoUteio, Corelli and Pas- 
quini being elected at the same time. Crescim • 
beni ^ gives a charming account of their musical 
a JivodHo, Ub. tU. Fraw v. 
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performances at these pastoral assemblies. To 
this period of Scarlatti’s activity belong many 
of his beautiful chamber cantatas, and a certain 
amount of church music. In May 1 707 Antonio 
Foggia died, and Scarlatti succeeded him as 
principal maestro at the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore. He continued to compose operas for 
Ferdinand de’ Medici while living in Rome, but 
although his voluminous correspondence about 
these works has been preserved, the scores of 
them have unfortunately disappeared. In spite 
of all his efforts to write pleasing music, ho 
seems to have been too severe for the prince’s 
taste, and in 1707 he was dropped in favour of 
Perti. 

In this year he produced two operas, ‘ Mitri- 
date Eupatore ’ and ‘ II trionfo della Libertii,* 
at Venice (Teatro S. Giovanni Crisostomo), 
going there in person to direct them. These 
works are on a larger scale than any of his pre- 
vious operas, and the first is one of the best that 
he ever wrote ; the second has come down to us 
in so fragmentary a condition that it is hardly 
possible to form a fair judgment upon it. In all 
probability Scarlatti remained at Venice to the 
end of the Caniival, and thence made his way 
to X^rbino, travelling, there is reason to beheve, 
by way of Ferrara. The rtugning pope (Clement 
XL) was a native of Urbino, and the Albani 
family, to which he belonged, were nobles of 
great importance in that country. The resident 
representative of the family, Cardinal Orazio 
Albani, was interested in music, and although 
no trace of Alessandro Scarlatti is now to 
found there, the Albani library possesses several 
libretti of Iloraenieo’s operas, as well as a few 
musical treasures of an earlier date. Scarlatti 
remained at Urbino until September, but prob- 
ably returned to Rome for Christmas, since he 
wrote a Mass with orchestral accompaniment 
for this festival. 

Although Scarlatti had left Naples in Juno 
1702, his post at the royal chapel was not filled 
up until Oct. 1704, when a certain Gaetano 
Veneziano was appointed. In Dec. 1707 ho 
was succeeded by Francesco Mancini ; but 
towards the end of 1708, Cardinal Grimani, the 
Austrian Viceroy, made an attempt to persuade 
. Scarlatti to return. It seems that Scarlatti, as 
might have been expected, declined to accept 
the post of deputy first organist, which was 
offered him, having been at the head of the 
chapel for nearly twenty years, and did not 
return until he had been restored to the office of 
maestro di cappella, with an increased stipend. 
Mancini was compensated with the title of 
Vice-maestro, and the right of succeeding 
eventually to the post held by Scarlatti. It is 
doubtful, however, whether he re-established 
himself definitely at Naples until 1713. Al- 
though described in the libretti of ‘ L’ Amor 
volubile e tiranno * (1709) and ‘ La principessa 
fedelo ’ (1710) as Ma^tro della Real Cappdla, 


he does not appear to have written anything 
more for Naples during the next three years, 
and on May 27, 1713, the new Viceroy, Count 
Daun, made a special confirmation of the 
appointment given him by Cardinal Grimani. 
This action secured him for Naples for the next 
few years. 

During this second period of work in Naples 
Scarlatti was at the height of his fame. He 
produced operas on a magnificent scale at the 
court theatre ; ‘ Tigrane ’ (1715) and its con- 
temporaries, though less interesting than his 
later operas, are brilliant and effective — the 
leisured work of a man mellowed by success, 
not the hurried output of one struggling to 
retain the favour of his patrons at any sacrifice 
of artistic ideals. To this period also belong 
some oratorios, notably ‘ San Filippo Ncri * 
(1713), and several serenatoa for state occasions. 
The honour of knighthood, which is first 
vouched for by the appearance of his name with 
the title Cavaliere in the libretto of ‘ Carlo Re 
d* Alomagna ’ (1716), was probably conferred 
upon him in recognition of the serenata and 
opera which he composed to celebrate the birth 
of the Archduke Leopold. It has been sug- 
gested that he received the order of the Golden 
Spur from the Pope, at the request of Cardinal 
Ottoboni ; but if this were the case it is only 
natural to suppose that it would have been con- 
ferred upon him while in the Cardinal’s serv ce, 
or even under the pontificate of the Cardinal’s 
uncle, Alexander VIII. It may, however, be 
pointed out that in this year, 1716, he com- 
posed a Mass (known as ^ Missa Clementina II.’) 
for Clement XI. In 1718 he made his one 
attempt at pure comic opera, ‘ II trionfo del- 
I’onore,’ performed at the Teatro dei Fiorentini. 

The interest of the Neapolitans in Scarlatti’s 
music seems to have waned about this time. 
After ‘ Cambise ’ (1719) no more of his operas 
were heard there, and it is probable that he 
established himself in Rome, since his stipend 
as maestro di cappella at Naples was not paid 
to him any more, although he retained the 
title. At Rome he had a numl^er of admirers 
sufficient to undertake the production of a 
series of operas which exhibit the composer in a 
still more advanced phase of artistic develop- 
ment. The first of these was ‘ Telemaco ’ 
(1718), which was followed by ‘ Marco Attilio 
Regolo * (1719), ‘ Tito Sempronio Graeco * and 
‘ Turno Aricino * (1720), apparently not so 
much revivals as entire recompositions of two 
earlier operas, and finally his 114th and last 
opera, ‘ Grisolda ’ (1721). Since the auto- 
graph score of this last informs us that it was 
composed for Prince Ruspoli, we may suppose 
that that nobleman (who had interested him- 
self in Scarlatti’s work when he was living in 
Rome before) was the principal organiser of the 
performances, which took place at the ‘ Sala 
degU illustrissimi Signori Capranica.* In 172J 
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Clement XI. was succeeded by Innocent XIII., 
and in November of that year Scarlatti was 
commissioned by the Portuguese Ambassador 
to compose a pastorale for the Pope’s formal 
entrance into the Vatican. This appears to 
have been his last work for Rome, where he 
had distinguished himself in sacred music as 
well as in opera, producing a fine Mass with 
orchestra and other works for St. Cecilia’s Day 
at the request of Cardinal Acquaviva, who had 
a special interest in the church of St. Cecilia 
in Trastcvere. In 1722 he seems to have 
visited Loreto, where he is supposed to have 
composed a setting of the psalm ‘ Memento 
Domine David ’ and an Ave Maria. The 
following year probably saw him back at 
Naples. He set to work on a serenata for the 
marriage of the Prince of Stigliano, but appears 
to have loft it unfinished, as the first part only 
has come down to us. There is every reason to 
suppose that he was now living in complete 
retirement, forgotten by his own generation, 
and regarded as a crabbed and eccentric 
harmonist by even so learned a musician as the 
German theorist Heinichen. 

In 1724 J. A. Hasse, having quarrelled with 
Porpora, came to JScarlatti as a pupil ; the old 
man was attracted by the boy’s amiable dis- 
position, and during the few remaining months 
of Scarlatti’s life the two musicians regarded 
each other with the affection of father and son. 
Quantz visited Naples in 1725 and stayed with 
Hasse, whom he begged to introduce him to 
Scarlatti ; Scarlatti, however, merely replied 
to Basse’s request, ‘ My son, you know that I 
cannot endure players of wind instruments, for 
they all blow out of tune.’ Hasse succeeded 
eventually in inducing him to receive Quantz, 
who heard him play the harpsichord ‘ in a 
learned manner ’ ; Scarlatti even accompanied 
him in a solo and composed a couple of flute 
pieces for him. He died on Oct. 24 of the same 
year, and was buried in the church of Monte- 
santo. His epitaph is said to have been written 
by Cardinal Ottoboni, and runs as follows ; 

HEIC • SITVS • EST 

EQVES • ALEXANDER • SCARLACTVS 

VIR • MODERATIONE * BENbl<IClKNTlA 
PIETATE • INSIGNIS 
MVSICES INSTAVRATOR • MAXIMVS 
QVI • SOLIDIS • VETERVM * NVMERIS 
NOVA • AC • MIRA ■ SVAVITATE 
MOLUTIS 

ANTIQVITATI • CLORIAM • POSTERITATI 
IMITANDI * SPEM • ADEMIT 
OPTIMATIBVS ♦ REGIBVSQ 
APPRIME * CARVS 

TANDEM • ANNOS • NATVM • LXVI * EXTINXIT 
SVMMO • CVM ■ ITAUAE * DOLORS 

IX • KAL^S . kOVEMBRIS • CIOIOCCXXV 
MORS • MODIS • FLECTI ' NESCIA 

Scarlatti is one of the most important figures, 
not only in the history of opera, but in the 
fntire history of music. He is the most im- 


portant of that group of composers who suc- 
ceeded the first pioneers of the monodic style, 
based upon the modem tonal system, and who 
moulded and developed a musical idiom which 
served as the language of musical expression 
down to the days of Beethoven. In his early 
work he is naturally under the influence of older 
composers — Carissimi, Luigi Rossi, Stradella 
and Legronzi ; indeed, the vague tradition of 
his having studied in Parma might associate 
him with the last-named composer as a pupil. 
His first operas and his early cantatas and 
church music have, moreover, a certain harsh- 
ness and crudity which reveals the beginner ; 
Stradella’s operas and Rossi’s cantatas, though 
old-fashioned in their phraseology, are much 
more mature and finished in their execution. 
It is interesting to compare Scarlatti vnth 
Purcell, who was his exact contemporary : 
Purcell was also under Italian influence, and 
we find in the young Scarlatti many points 
of resemblance to him, notably in the treat- 
ment of harmony — both composers showing 
a tendency to think polyphonically, though 
melodiously, and being cither indifferent to, 
or more probably taking a positive pleasure in, 
the painful dissonances resulting from their 
unbending logic. But with his appointment 
as maestro di cappolla at Naples, Scarlatti 
modified his stylo. Here he was forced to work 
with the utmost rapidity, and to work for 
popular success. The fine detail of his earlier 
work is swept aside ; the curious forms, 
derived in part from the ground-bass, in which 
ho had once delighted, are abandoned, and he 
poui*ed forth a long series of operas in which 
the grace and vigour of his best moments 
eventually degenerated into insipidity and 
vulgarity. Three important features charac- 
terise this somewhat unfortunate period of his 
career. The da capo aria in ternary form 
(ABA), though of course not an invention of 
Scarlatti, is now definitely established as the 
only type of operatic aria, to tho entire exclu- 
sion of all other forms. The form of overture 
known as tho ‘ Italian ’ overture was introduced 
in 1696 for the revival of an earlier opera, ‘ Dal 
male il bene,’ and, though subject to much 
development, remains constant in its main out- 
lines to the end of the Metastasio period of 
Italian opera ; and lastly, the opera ‘ Olimpia 
vondicata ’ (1686) presents us with the earliest 
known example of accompanied recitative. 
From about 1686-96 Scarlatti’s operas have 
a facile grace that is often far removed 
from triviality ; the operas ‘ La Statira ’ 
(1690), ‘ La Rosaura ’ (1690) and ‘ Pirro e 
Demetrio ’ (1694), which was performed in 
London in an English adaptation in 1708, were 
deservedly popular in their day, and con- 
tain music which has even survived down td 
our own. About 1697 a change comes over 
Scarlatti’s style, due in- aU probability to the 
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influonco of Giovanni Bononcini, whose 
‘ Trionfo di Camilla ’ was performed at Naples 
m that year. Bononcini had a certain genius 
for airs of a spirited martial type — * L’ esperto 
nocchiero ’ from ‘ Astarto ’ is a good specimen — 
and no doubt they pleased the court, since 
they were easy to understand, and even a vice- 
roy could beat time to them. Scarlatti, either on 
his own initiative or more probably in obedi- 
ence to orders from above, set to work on the 
same lines, and from 1697-1702 turned out a 
number of inferior operas, full of airs that are 
either sugary and cloying or pompous and 
stilted. Their only redeeming features, as a 
rule, are the comic scenes, which are trivial but 
certainly humorous. Of this phase ‘ Eracloa * 
(1700) and ‘ Laodicea e Berenice’ (1701) are 
the best examples. 

There can be little doubt that Scarlatti’s 
most serious work was being put into the 
operas which ho composed for Ferdinand de’ 
Medici. His letters give a detailed account 
of the composition of ‘ Turno Aricino ’ (1704), 
* Lucio Manlio ’ (1705) and ‘ II Gran Tamer- 
lano ’ (1706). He speaks with enthusiasm of 
Stampiglia’s libretto to the second of these, and 
appears to have considered the opera the best 
that he had hitherto composed, although each 
act was written in a fortnight. The scores 
of these operas, however, have entirely dis- 
appeared, and not even scattered fragments 
of them can be traced. To what great height 
he was capable of rising at this stage may be 
seen in the opera ‘ Mitndate Eupatore,’ com- 
posed for Venice in 1707. Although the 
interest is not equally sustained all through, 
the work is a very remarkable example of the 
classical manner at its grandest. The libretto 
is also remarkable, as depending entirely upon 
its political interest. There are no love scenes 
at all ; but the devotion of the heroine for 
her lost brother is expressed with a passionate 
sincerity that far transcends anything that 
Scarlatti had written before. J. S. Bach at his 
best has hardly surpassed the dignified recita- 
tive ‘ O Mitridate mio,’ followed by the magni- 
ficent aria ‘ Cara tomba ’ in Act iv. 

With his return to Naples in 1709 Scarlatti 
entered upon yet another stage of development. 
The deep poetic intention of ‘ Mitridate ’ is in- 
deed seldom apparent ; but the experience of 
former years had given the composer command 
of every resource, and the honour in which he 
was hold at the Austrian court enabled him to 
write in a style more worthy of himself. We 
may regret the loss of that tender charm so 
characteristic of his early work, but we must 
admit the wonderful vigour and brilliance of 
such operas as ‘La principessa fedele’ (1710), 
‘ II Giro ’ (Romo, 1712), ‘ Scipione nolle Spagne ’ 
(Naples, 1714) and, above all, ‘ Tigrane ’ (1715). 
In these operas we may notice not only the 
more extended development of the ternary aria 


forms, but also an advance towards a more 
modem treatment of the orchestra. Scarlatti’s 
early operas are generally scored for a band of 
strings, supported, of course, by the harpsi- 
chord and other harmonic instruments, such as 
the lute, playing from the basso continue, 
which in this case we can hardly call the 
‘ figured ’ bass, since Italian accompanists were 
so fluent in improvisation that the composer 
could generally spare himself the trouble of 
indicating the harmony in the conventional 
shorthand. To this band are added occasion- 
ally trumpets, flutes, oboes and bassoons, not 
as regular constituents of the orchestra, but 
treated more as obbligato instruments, with a 
view to special colour effects. The burden of 
the accompaniment rested on the harpsichord. 
Violin-playing was at the close of the 17th 
century still so primitive that the strings of an 
opera band could seldom be trusted with the 
delicate task of supporting a singer. In most 
cases they enter only to play the final noisy 
ritornello at the close of an air ; sometimes they 
are given a share in the accompaniment, but 
treated as a group antiphonal to the harpsi- 
chord. Scarlatti, however, was evidently 
interested in the development of violin- 
playing, and as time went on he allotted to the 
strings a more important share of the work, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the influence of 
Corelli, who was thought by his contempo- 
raries to be distinguished more as a conductor 
than as a composer. As early as ‘ Mitridate 
Eupatore ’ (1707) wo may observe the tendency 
to reverse the principle of the earlier work ; it 
is the strings (generally without double-basses) 
that accompany the voice, and the harpsichord 
that is reserved to add power and brilliance to 
the ritomelli. Moreover, Scarlatti’s whole out- 
look becomes gradually less and less aggres- 
sively contrapuntal, the harsh dissonances of 
his boyhood are soon smoothed away, and the 
general scheme of his musical thought tends 
more to melody supported by harmony, 
although he showed to the end of his life that 
he regarded free counterpoint as the most 
intellectual style of expression. This point of 
view naturally influences his instrumentation, 
and causes his later scores to have much more 
affinity to the modem style of treating the 
orchestra. 

A fifth and final period is exemplified in the 
series of operas written for Rome that began with 
* Telemaco ’ and ended with ‘ Griselda.’ Twenty 
years earlier Scarlatti had bitterly lamented 
the impossibility of producing operas in the 
city that had witnessed his first triumphs. But 
the passion for opera, which had attacked 
Rome no less than other Italian cities during 
the baroque period, was too serious to be stifled 
by the protests of clerical prudery, and Rome 
now showed him that here at last was an 
audience which could appreciate the full 
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maturity of the genius which she had been the 
first to encourage. In these latest operas we 
see not only the furthest development of 
technical resource, but also the ripened fruits 
of emotional experience. Here at last is the 
whole Scarlatti; hero at last he was able to 
place upon the stage something of that pas- 
sionate tenderness and serious musical reason- 
ing that he had for so many years brought to 
utterance only in the intimacy of his chamber 
cantatas, and exhibit the whole in all the glory 
of variegated orchestration, lighted up by the 
blaze of vocal coloratura. 

Scarlatti has been remembered in modern 
times chiefly on account of his operas ; but we 
cannot understand his complete development 
without a study of his chamber music. The 
chamber cantata was to the age of Rossi and 
Scarlatti what the pianoforte sonata or violin 
sonata was to the age of Beethoven and Brahms 
— ^the most intimate and the most intellectual 
form of music that could be produced. The 
degraded age of vocal virtuosity had not yet 
arrived ; the singers were not merely the most 
agile performers upon the most perfect of in- 
struments, but the most intellectual exponents 
of the art of music. Scarlatti, the greatest 
and almost the last of the great writers of 
chamber cantatas, practised in this form, as 
Beethoven did in the pianoforte sonata, from 
his earliest years to that of his death. Over 
five hundred of his cantatas have come down to 
us, representing every period of his life, and wo i 
may often see that for any given period, as 
with Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, they re- 
present the highest intellectual achievement of 
the moment. It is unfair to judge them by 
the standard of Schumann’s ‘ Lieder ’ ; they i 
are not lyrical outbursts, sacrificing formality 
to the personal emotion of the poet, much 
less scenes taken out of ox)ora8, as has been 
suggested, but carefully designed studies in 
composition, often depending for their main 
interest on the working out of some interesting 
problem of modulation or of thematic develop- 
ment. Thus in 1712 he sent Gasparini two 
settings of the cantata ‘ Andate o miei sospiri * 
which had been set by Gasparini and sent to 
him by the composer. The first of these two 
settings is a beautiful specimen of Scarlatti’s 
work at this period ; the second was designed 
with a view to puzzling his correspondent with 
the most difficult modulations, both in the 
recitatives and in the airs. The work is diffi- 
cult even to the modern reader, but only on 
account of the terseness of its thought. ‘ Awk- 
ward ’ and ‘ experimental * are epithets that 
could hardly ever be applied to Scarlatti, and 
his music often fails to interest the modem 
romantic reader because of the absolute mastery 
with which he solves his problems. 

His instrumental chamber music is of less 
value. It was apparently traditional to treat 


this branch of art in a more archaic style ; the 
four * Senate a quattro ’ (string quartets), and 
even the twelve symphonies for small orchestra 
(1716), are more primitive in their methods 
than the sonatas of Corelli. He composed e 
certain amount of music for the harpsichord 
and organ, but it is for the most part straggling 
and ineffective, interesting only as showing 
a certain influence on the early work of his 
son. His best work for the harpsichord is a 
set of variations on the theme of Corelli’s 
‘ Follia.’ 1 

As a church composer Scarlatti is not at his 
best. The story of his having set the Mass two 
hundred times may bo dismissed as a fable. 
Considering the vast quantity of other music o. 
his that has survived, it can hardly be believed 
that as many as 190 masses should have been 
lost. Quantz is the only authority for this 
statement, and as ho never mentions a single 
composition of Scarlatti’s by name, his in- 
formation deserves little credit. Of the ten 
surviving masses, the majority are in the strict 
style kept up to the end of the 18th century 
and called ‘ alia Palestrina,’ though breaking 
gradually away from the manner of its illus- 
trious model. Scarlatti treats discords with 
more freedom, and occasionally shows a more 
modern feeling for fugue ; but his strict 
masses are on the whole uninteresting. Tw’o 
masses with orchestra are im]iortant in the 
history of modern church musu!. The first 
i (1707) is somewhat crude and ineffective, but 
the second (1720) is a worthy ancestor of the 
great masses of Bach and Beethoven. The 
miscellaneous church music calls for little 
comment. Roger of Amsterdam printed a 
collection of ‘ Concerti sacri ’ (about 1710), 
characterised by a Jesuitical brilliance which is 
meretricious, but certainly attractive ; three 
motets for double choir, ‘Tu es Petrus,’ ‘O 
magnum mystorium ’ and ‘ Volo, Pater ’ (about 
1707), are broad and dignified ; the little 
* Laetatus sum ’ for four voices (printed by 
Proskc) is a model of counterpoint in Leo’s 
manner. The oratorios and secular screnatas 
are of very varying value, and show the same 
sort of tendencies as the o|)eras. (See 
Oeatorio.) 

Mention must also be made of Scarlatti as a 
teacher. The Regale per principianti^ a MS. 
treatise on accompaniment, is of interest, as 
showing that its author was always liberal in 
his views on the theory of his art. He allows 
various harmonies {e.g. the use of a second 
inversion of a dominant seventh) which his 
contemporaries did not, admitting that not 
everybody would agree with him, but defend- 
ing himself on the principle that such pro- 
gressions sound well. To what extent he 
taught at Naples is not clear. The tendency 
of modem research is to indicate that the 

1 Modem edition by Aleie. Longo, publiehed by Bloordl. 
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\ hunger generation of composers at Naples were 
iraiiiod for the most part by Nicola Fago and 
Gaetano Greco ; Hasse seems to have been 
almost the only one who came into intimate 
relations with him. His frequent absence from 
Naples must have been a serious interruption 
ito teaching work, and in his latter years he was 
evidently quite forgotten by the Neapolitan 
public. 

Nevertheless, Alessandro Scarlatti must cer- 
tainly be regarded as the founder of the Nea- 
politan school of the 18th century. He was, 
of course, not the first teacher nor the first 
opera composer that appeared in Naples ; but 
Provenzale, a man far inferior to his Venetian 
and Roman contemporaries, was much too 
insignificant to be the leader of a new move- 
ment. The real celebrity of Naples as an 
operatic centre dated from Scarlatti’s appoint- 
ment in 1683, and the long series of his operas 
performed there from 1 683-1702, and from 1709- 
1719, during whi(;h periods he almost mono- 
polised the stage of S. Bartolomeo, caused his 
artistic influence to bo paramount there. But 
the unfortunate, though natural, consequence 
was that the younger generation of composers I 
imitated him not at his ripest but at his most 
successful phase, so tliat, in spite of the earnest 
effort of Leo, the later Italian opera proceeded 
rapidly to that state of decadence against 
which Gluck finally led the reaction. For this 
reason Scarlatti has too often been represented 
as the first composer who took the downward 
step towards empty formalism and the pros- 
titution of oiiera to the vanity of singers. This 
Ls gross injustice. Wo may regret that 
adverse circumstances compelled him to pro- 
duce much that was unworthy of his best 
ideals ; but the mass of chamber cantatas and 
the later operas show him to have been a 
thoroughly intellectual musician, a complete 
master of form in its minutest details, who 
made as severe demands upon the brains of his 
interpreters as upon their technical powers. 

Scarlatti indeed is the founder of that musical 
language which has served the classical com- 
posers for the expression of their thoughts 
down to the close of the Viennese period. 
Thematic development, balance of melodic 
phrase, chromatic harmony — all the devices 
which the 17 th century had tentatively intro- 
duced, are by him woven into a smooth and 
supple texture, which reached its perfection in 
one who, although he never knew his true 
master, was yet his best pupil — ^Mozart. 

B. J. D. 

Bibl. — E. J. Dent, AUntandro Seartatti, hh Lif» and Wark$ 
(Tendon, 1»0S); Coabi,e» Van r*KN Borrek, AUtMandro SearlatH 
el VeHthitiqne de Vopdra napolUaine (Brusseln, ]»‘i2) 14 pp only: 

l*noTA-Gi0Rr4Eo, Aleeeandro Scarlatti ‘ il PoMmittarm ’ 
1926). 

(2) Francesco (b. ? Palermo, 1668), a 
brother of Alessandro, spent his early life 
at Naples, where he became violinist in the 
royal band in 1684. He married Rosalina 


Albano in 1690, and in 1691 obtained leave 
to go to Palermo. He was in Vienna in 
1715 and applied without success for the post 
of vice-Kapellmeister, in spite of the support 
of Fux. He was on the staff of the Royal 
Chapel in Naples again in 1719, but shortly 
afterwards came to London, where he gave 
a concert mainly of his own compositions, 
in Sept. 1720, at Hickford’s Room. A Mass 
and Dixit Dominus by him, a 16, are in the 
Bodleian Library, dated 1702 and 1703 
respectively. A Miserere a 5 is in the court 
library at Vienna, and some opera airs and 
cantatas in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, and elsewhere. (See Q.-L.) E. J. D. 

(3) Gidseppe Domenico (6. Naples, Oct. 26, 
1685 ; d. there, 1757), son of Alessandro, first 
learned from his father, and later from Gas- 
parini. He has been called a pupil of Bernardo 
Pasquini, but that seems most improbable, 
seeing that Pasquini was of the school ot 
Palestrina, and wrote entirely in the contra- 
puntal style, whereas Domenico Scarlatti’s 
chief interest is that he was the first composer 
who studied the peculiar characteristics of the 
free style of the harpsichord. Shedlock’s sug- 
gestion that he was taught, or at least largely 
influenced, by Gaetano Greco is far more likely. 
His bold style was by no means appreciated in 
Italy, for Buniey remarks ^ that the harpsichord 
was so little played that it had not affected the 
organ, which was still played in the grand old 
traditional style. The first work on which 
Domenico is known to have been engaged 
was that of remodelling for Naples, in 1704, 
Polaroli’s opera ‘ Irene ’ (Venice, 1695). At 
Naples Alessandro wrote to Ferdinand de’ 
Medici on May 30, 1705 : 

‘ His talent found scope indeed, but it was not the 
sort of taieiit for tliat place. 1 s('nd him away from 
Home also, since Hoiik* has no rool to slielfer music 
that lives here in beggary. Tins sou ot mine is an 
eagle wliose wings are grown ; lie ougiit not to stay 
idle in the nest, and 1 ougtit not to hinder ids flight. 
Since tlie virlutm JfieoJmo, of Naples, is passing 
through Itorne on ids way to Venice, I have thouglit 
flt> to semi Domenico with Idin : and under the sole 
e.scort ol his own artistic aldiity (which lias made 
great progress sin(*c lie was able to be witli me and 
enjoy the honour of oheving Your Ro>al Hlghness’«» 
commands in iierson, tliree years ago), lie sets forth 
to meet whatever opportunities may present them- 
selves for making liimsell known —opportunities for 
which it is hopeless to wait in Rome nowadays.* 

Domenico duly presented himself to the Prince 
with this letter, which is now in the Medici 
archives at Florence, and presumably continued 
his journey with Nicolino, at any rate as far as 
Venice, In 1708 ho was in Venice studying 
with Gasparini, and making the acquaintance 
of Handel. Domenico seems to have accom- 
panied Handel to Rome, for Cardinal Ottoboni 
held a kind of competition between the two, 
at which the victory was undecided on the 
harpsichord, but when it came to the organ, 

1 aum 0 / MutU in Franca and Jtaiii. 
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Scarlatti was the first to acknowledge his rivaPs 
superiority, declaring that he had no idea such 
playing as HandePs existed. The two beoame 
fast friends from that day ; they remained 
together till Handel left Italy, and mot again 
in London in 1720. 

Ill 1709 he entered the service of Marie 
Casimire, Queen of Poland, and composed for 
her private theatre in Home several operas : a 
dramma pastorale ‘ Sylvia ’ (libretto in the 
Paris Bibliotheque Nationale), which was 
followed by ‘Orlando’ (1711), ‘ Fatide in 
Sciro ’ (1712), ‘ Ifigenia in Aulide ’ and ‘ in 
Taurido ’ (1713), ‘ Amor d* uii’ ombra ’ and 
‘Narciso’ (1714), and ‘Amleto’ (1715, Teatro 
Capranica), interesting as the first musical 
setting of that subject. Even in extreme old 
age Handel spoke with pleasure of D. Scarlatti, 
and Mainwaring ^ relates that when Scarlatti 
was in Spain, if his own playing was admired, 
he would turn the conversation on Handel’s, 
crossing himself at the same time as a sign of 
his extreme reverence. In Jan. 1716 he suc- 
ceeded Baj as maestro di cappella of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, where he composed masses. Salve 
Reginas, etc. On Jan. 28, 1717, he obtained 
legally, somewhat against his father’s wishes, 
hk ‘ emancipation,’ t.e. his full legal independ- 
ence of his father’s control. This was prob- 
ably in view of his journey to London. In 
1719 he went to London, where his ‘ Narciso ’ 
was performed (May 30, 1720), and in 1721 
to Lisbon, where he became a court favourite. 
The longing for home and kindred, however, 
drove him back to Naples, where Hasse hoard 
him play the harpsichord in 1 726. 

In 1729 he was invited to the Spanish court, 
and appointed music-master to the Princess 
of the Asturias, whom he had formerly taught 
in Lisbon. Details of the later part of Scar- 
latti’s life are curiously few, but a visit to 
Dublin ® in the autumn of 1740, made perhaps 
at the suggestion of T. Roseingrave who had 
been in Italy, has been established. Two 
benefit concerts were arranged for him there 
early in 1741, and the fact that he contributed 
songs to two pasticcio operas, ‘ Alessandro in 
Porsio ’ and ‘ Merope,’ in London, 1741 --42, 
marks his return. According to the Oazetta 
muncale of Naples (Sept. 15, 1838) he returned 
to Naples in 1754, and died there in 1757. 
Being an inveterate gambler he left his family 
in great destitution, but Farinelli came to 
their assistance.* 

As we have said, Scarlatti was in some sense 
the founder of modem execution, and his in- 
fluence may be traced in Mendelssohn, Liszt 
and many other masters of the modem school. 
He made great use of the crossing of the hands, 
and produced entirely new effects by this means. 
His pieces, unlike the suites of Handel and his 

1 Memoirs, p. 61. 

* Sftvchl'a Vita di Den Carlo BroseM. 

s See aotee from w. b. o. r. Jf ut. AsU. 1. 178. 


predecessors, were all short. Santini possessed 
349 of them. Of these Scarlatti himself only 
published one book of thirty pieces, entitled 
* Esercizii per gravicembalo,’ etc., printed ac- 
cording to Burney in Venice, but at any rate 
before Aug. 1746, when the Prince of the 
Asturias, whose name is 6n the title-page, 
ascended the throne. In the F6tis collection 
is a Paris edition, ‘ Pieces pour lo clavecin,* 
two vols., published by Mme. Boivin (d. Sept. 
1733) and Le Olerc.* * 42 Suits * of Lessons * 
were printed by John Johnson (at the Harp 
and Crm^m, Chcapside), London, under the 
supervision of Scarlatti’s friend Roseingrave 
(between 1730 and 1737, when Roseingrave 
went out of his mind). In 1752 John Worgan 
obtained the sole licence to print certain now 
works by Domenico Scarlatti, and published 
them (at J. Johnson’s, facing Bow Church, 
Cheapside). These were twelve sonatas, most 
of them new to England. Czerny’s edition 
(Haslinger, Vienna, 1839), containing 200 
pieces, was re-editod (Paris, Sauer, Clirod) and 
revised by Mme. Farrenc from Roseingrave’s 
edition and MSS. then in possession of Rim- 
bault. There are also 130 pieces in Farrenc’s 
‘ Tr^sor des pianistes ’ ( 1 864) ; sixty sonatas are 
published by Breitkopf ; and eighteen pieces, 
grouped as Suites by von Billow, by Peters, and 
an edition of ‘ Ksercizi jier gravicembalo ’ by 
Paul Dukas. Tausig arranged several of the 
sonatas to suit the requirements of modern 
pianists, but the greatest boon to lovers of 
Domenico Scarlatti is the publication of a 
complete edition of his sonatas by Rieordi 
under the editorship of Alessandro Longo. 
Besides these famous works and the operas, 
among which last are to be included contribu- 
tions to various pasticcios, Domenico Scarlatti 
wrote a Btabat Mater for ten voices and organ, 
and a Salve Regina for a single voice, stated to 
bo his last composition. 

F. G. ; addns. E. J. d., etc. 

(4) Pietro Filippo (6. Rome, Jan. 6, 1679 ; 
d. Naples, Feb. 22, 1750), eldest son of Ales- 
sandro, appears to have studied in Rome along 
with his brother Domenico. He returned with 
his father to Naples in 1708, being then married 
to Vittoria Glieri and father of two sons. 
Cardinal Grimani, the viceroy, gave him the 
post of supernumerary organist in the Royal 
Chapel, and he succeeded Vignola as organist 
in 1712. He seems to have inherited little of 
his father’s ability, for in 1744 he applied for 
the post of maestro di cappella on the death of 
Leo and was refused it. He left his children 
badly off. After his death the three, Domenico, 
Alessandro and Anna, presented a petition to 
the King that Alessandro might bo appointed 
to succeed his father, but it was not granted. 
A sum of 30 ducats was granted to Anna in 

* No. 10 In vui. ii if an organ fugue by AlociMandro Srarlattl. 

• Which are not * Bultea/ but single movements. 
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1753, in consideration of her extreme destitu- 
tion. She died Feb. 7, 1779, and was buried 
by charity. E. J. d. 

(5) Tommaso, brother of Alessandro 
(6. Palermo, c. 1670: d. Naples, Aug. 1, 1760), 
entered the Conservatorio di S. Onofrio at 
the age of 10, and became a tenor singer. 
Ho sang tho comic paits in several of his 
brother’s operas. He man ied Antonia Carbone 
in 1701 and had ten children, of whom the 
youngest was 

(6) GriusEPPB (6. Naples, Juno 18, 1723; 

d. Vienna, Aug. 17, 1777), nephew, therefore, 
not grandson, as has been formerly stated, of 
Alessandro. At one time he seems to have 
boon maestro at Pavia, and in tho text- 
book of ‘ 1 portentosi effetti,’ revived at 
Horlin in 1 763, ho is styled maestro di cappella 
in Naples. He settled m Vienna in 1757, before 
which date ho had produced the following 
operas : ‘ Merojx*,’ Rome, 1740 (repeated 

at Naples, 17.55) ; ‘ Dario,’ Turin, 1741 ; 

‘ Pom|Xio in Armenio,’ Rome, 1747 ; ‘ Adriano 
in Hina,’ Naples, 1752 ; ‘ Ezio,’ Naples, 1754 ; 
‘ I portentosi effetti <lella natura,’ Venice, 1754 ; 
* Antigone,’ Milan, 1 756 ; ‘ Chi tutto abbraceia 
nulla stringe,’ Venice, 1756. In Vienna ho 
brought out at the court theatre : ‘ II morcato 
di malmantilo ’ and ‘ L’ isola disabitata,’ 1757 ; 

‘ La sorva scaltra,’ 1759 ; ‘ Issipilc ’ and ‘ La 
clemenza di Tito,’ 1760 ; ‘ Artasorsc,* 1763 ; 

‘ Li strnvaganti,’ 1765 ; ‘ La moglie padrona,* 
1768. (See Q ,- L .) o. P. P. ; rev. e. j. d. 

80ENA (Gr. ; Lat. scena ; Ital. scena, 

texitro, piilco ; Fr. scene^ thedtre : Eng. scene, 
8ia,ge . ; Ger. Bi/hne, Avftritt), a term which, 
in its oldest and fullest significance, applies 
equally to the stage, to the scenery it represents, 
and to the dramatic action which takes place 
upon it. Hence the long array of synonyms 
placed at the beginning of this article. 

(1) Classical authors most frequently use the 
word in its first sense, as applying to that part 
of a Greek or Roman theatre which most nearly 
answ ors to what we should now call the stage ; 
and the classical tendencies of the Renaissance 
movement led to its similar use in the 16th 
century. 

(2) In its second sense the word is commonly 
applied, in England, to those divisions of a 
drama which are marked by an actual change 
of scenery ; a method of arrangement which is 
even extended to English translations of foreign 
works. 

(3) In the Italian, German and French 
theatres the word is more frequently used, in 
its third sense, to designate those subordinate 
divisions of an act ^ which are marked by the 
entrance or exit of one or more members of 
■\he ‘ Dramatis Personae,’ a new scene being 
always added to the list when a new character 

> Ital. atto ; Fr. Mto; Oer. AWstv—ln alliuioo to ibe raUtog 
of the oortain. 
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appears upon or quits the stage, though it be 
only a messenger with half a dozen words to 
say or sing. w. s. k. 

(4) In a more limited sense the term scena 
is applied to an operatic movement generally, 
though not always, for solo voices which differs 
from tho ordinary recitative and aria by its 
dramatic rather than lyrical or reflective char- 
acter. In the older types it consisted of ac- 
companied recitative, either interspersed with 
passages of rhythmic melody or followed by a 
regular aria. In tho former case tho word was 
generally used alone — and always in its Italian 
form : in the latter the composition was some- 
times called ‘ scena od aria.’ (See Opera.) 

In later operatic developments the differentia- 
tion between lyrical and dramatic expression 
has become less marked in a formal sense, while 
tho tendency to avoid soliloquy has naturally 
limited the introduction of moments to which 
the term scena might be properly applied. 

Besides the operatic scena, notable examples 
of which are to be found in Mozart (‘ Fidelio’) 
and Weber, the term is also applied to certain 
detached movements of Mozart, to Beethoven’s 
‘ Ah ! perfido ’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Infelice.* 
Spohr used the title ‘ scena eantante ’ for a 
work for violin and orchestra. 

SCENARIO, an Italian term meaning a pre- 
liminary sketch of the scones and main points 
of an opera libretto. G. 

SCHABLONE, the German term for a stencil 
or pattern, and thence in musical criticism 
applied to music written with too much ad- 
herence to mechanical form or manner, whether 
tho composer’s own or some one else’s — made 
on a cut-and -dried pattern. The term Kapell- 
meister-Mvsik is used by the Gorman critics 
for a similar thing. With a slightly different 
metaphor we should say, ‘ cast in tho same 
mould.’ ^ 0 . 

SCHACK (Zak), Benedict (6. Mirovice, 
Bohemia, 1758 ; d. Munich, 1826), the first 
Tamino, and one of the party * who stood round 
Mozart's bed the night before his death, and at 
his request sang the completed portions of the 
Requiem as far as the first bars of the ‘ Lacri- 
mosa,’ when he broke into violent weeping at 
the thought that he should never finish it. 
Schack was a man of general cultivation, a 
thorough musician and a good flute-player. 
He composed several operas for Schikaneder’s 
theatre. Mozart was on intimate terms with 
him, and would often come and fetch him for a 
walk, and, while waiting for Hchack to dress, 
would sit down at his desk and touch up his 
scores. Schaok’s voice was a fine tenor, flexible 
and sonorous, and his execution thoroughly 
artistic, but he was a poor actor.® In 1787 he 
was taking second parts only ; in 1792 he sang 
Tamino, Count Almaviva and Don Ottavio 

t The others were Mosart’s brother-in-law, Hofer, the vloUnist, 
and Frans Xaver Qerl, a bass singer, and the first Sarastro. Mosart 
‘ hlxDseU sang the alto. < Jahn’a Moemrt, U. p. 610. 

2n 
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(Don Gonsalvo in tho Gorman translation), after 
which we hoar no more of him as a singer. In 
1780 he was Kapellmeister to a nobleman, and 
in 1805 retired on a pension. A Mass by him 
was finished by Mozart.^ His operas or Sing- 
spielo came between 1789 and 1793 ; some were 
written with Gorl.* C. F. p. 

SCHADP] (ScHADAEUS), Abraham (6. Senf- 
tenberg), studied at Leipzig in 1564 ; was cantor 
at Torgau, 1613-14, and afterwards at Baut- 
zen, where he became rector, and retired in 
1617. He edited the famous collection of 
motets in 4 volumes, ‘ Proraptuarium musicum,’ 
of which a detailed account appears in Eitner’s 
Bibliographie, p. 251. E. v. d. s. 

SCHAPER, Dirk {b. Rotterdam, Nov. 6, 
1873), pianist and composer. He was a pupil 
at the Cologne Conservatoire, 1891-94 ; he won 
in 1894 the Mendelssohn Prize in Berlin ; he 
then came to Tho Hague and moved in 1904 to 
Amsterdam. Amongst his compositions the 
most notable are his chamber works. They 
include a piano quintet, a string quartet and 
several violin sonatas. Ho has written for or- 
chestra a ‘ Suite pastorale ’ and a ‘ Javaansche 
Rapsodie.’ In his own country Schafer is 
acclaimed as a fine pianist. R. M^. 

SCHAEFFER, Paul, town musician in 
Gora from 1617 to c. 1620 and from 1621 at 
Breslau, where he still was in 1645. Between 
1617 and 1626 he composed 8 volumes of sacred 
and secular music, including 1 book of 4-part 
dance tunes (1622). e. v. d. s. 

SCHAFFRATH, Christoph (6. Hohenstein, 
near Dresden, 1709 ; d. Berlin, Feb. 17, 1763), 
a famous harpsichord player, and composer of 
distinct merit. In 1733 ho was in the service 
of the Polish Prince Sangusko. He competed 
unsuccessfully with Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
for the post of organist at the Sophien- 
kirche, Dresden. In 1735 he l)ecame chamber 
musician to the Crown Prince of Prussia, on 
whose accession to the throne as Frederic II. 
(the Great) he remained attached to the court, 
and was afterwards musician to Princess 
Amalia. Ho composed symphonies, overtures, 
concertos for harpsichord and for violin, and 
a large amount of chamber music of every 
kind. (List in Q.-L.) E. v. d. s. 

SCHAFHAEUTL, Karl Franz Emil 
(6. Ingolstadt, Feb. 16, 1803 ; d. Munich, Feb. 
25, 1890), a scientist who made valuable re- 
searches in acoustics (see Riemann, 1923). (See 
Belly; Soundboard.) 

SCHALE, see Cymbals. 

SCHALE, Christian Friedrich (6. Bran- 
denburg, 1713; d. Berlin, Mar. 2, 1800), an 
excellent violoncellist, organist, and dis- 
tinguished composer of songs and instrumental 
music. He was a pupil oif Christ. E. RoUe. 

* 8e»i the ffarmonieon, vol. lx y* 298 

* Gerl AauK * 0*min ' in 1 797 at the Bame theatre in the Frelhana, 
where wae produced in 1707 his comic opera in three aota, ' Dio 
Uaakerade/ by * a Xonner utember ul IhiB theatre.* 


In 1742 he was royal chamber virtuoso, 
organist of Berlin Cathedral (Dom) in 1764, 
and in 1749 he founded with others the first 
amateur concert at Berlin, ‘ Die musikaus- 
ubonde Gesellschaft,’ at the house of the then 
cathedral organist. Sack. Burney made his 
acquaintance at Berlin, (For list of works, see 
Q.-L.) E. V. d. s. 

SCHALK, Franz (6. Vienna, May 27, 1863), 
conductor, was a pupil of Anton Bruckner, and 
had gained a lengthy and varied experience, 
chiefly in Vienna, before succeeding Ferdinand 
Lowe as chief conductor at the Hofoper in that 
city. He paid two visits to London, namely, 
during the winter of 1907 and the autumn of 
1911, both short Gorman seasons at Co vent 
Garden. During the latter, when he was sole 
conductor, he earned unqualified commenda- 
tion by his artistic direction of ‘ Der Ring ’ 
(three cycles) and a finished production of Hum- 
perdinck’s ‘ Konigskindcr.’ After the war 
(1914-18) he had Richard Strauss for some 
years as his associate at the Vienna Imperial 
Opera ; but differences arose between them and 
reached an acute stage in 1924, when Strauss 
ultimately resigned and left his colleague in sole 
control. (See Vienna.) h. k. 

SCHALMEl, see Shawm. 

SCHARWENKA, (1) Ludwig Philipp 
(6. Samter, near Posen, East Prussia, Feb. 16, 
1847 ; d. July 16, 1917). His father was an 
architect in Samter. His taste for music showed 
itself early, but he was unable to cultivate it 
seriously till tho removal of his family to Berlin 
in 1865, when he entered Kullak’s New 
Academy,’ studying under W'lierst and Heinrich 
Dom, having previously completed his studios 
at the Gymnasium in Posen, where his parents 
settled in 1859. On completing his course at 
the Academy he remained on tho staff as a 
teacher of theory till 1881, when he became 
teacher of composition at his brother’s newly 
opened Consorvatorium, tho direction of which 
he undertook with Hugo Goldschmidt on his 
brother’s emigration to America in 1801. In 
1880 ho married the well-known violinist Mari- 
anne Stresow {d. Oct. 24, 191 8). Besides having 
made a good name for himself with a long list 
of interesting compositions, Scharwenka was 
an accomplished caricaturist. 

The compositions of Philipp Scharwenka in- 
clude a vast number of piano pieces — ^Landler, 
waltzes, minuets, mazurkas, etc. — of which 
‘ Album polonais ’ (op. 33) is best known, many 
songs, three concert pieces for violin and PF. 
(op. 17), studies for violin, studies for violon- 
cello, three sonatas for pianoforte (op. 61) ; two 
choral work** with soli and orchestra, ‘ Herbst- 
feier ’ (op. 44) and ‘ Sakuntala ’ ; a choral work 
with pianoforte accompaniment ad Ub.y' Dbrper- 
tanzweise ’ ; a PF. trio in C# minor (op. 100) ; 
and some orchestral works, two symphonies, a 
Serenade (op. 19), a Fantasiestiick * Liebos 
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nacht,’ a Festival Overture (op. 43), an 
‘ Arcadian Suite ’ (op. 76), Symphonic Poems, 

‘ Fruhlingswogon ’ (op. 87), ‘ Traum und Wirk- 
lichkoit’ (op. 92), a Violin Concerto (op. 96) 
and Symphonia Brevis in E flat (op. 116). 

H. V. H. 

His brother, (2) Franz Xaver (6. Samter, 
Jan. 6, 1850 ; d. Berlin, Doc. 8, 1924), pianist 
and composer, was, like his brother, at KuUak’s 
Academy in Berlin, where he was well known, 
while still a pupil, for his PF. playing and com- 
position, which he studied under Kullak and 
Wuerst respectively. He made Ills fimt appear- 
ance in public in Berlin jit the Sirigakademie in 
1809, and remained for some time at Kullak ’s 
as a teaciher, until compelled to leave it for his 
military duties in 1873. After this ho began to 
travel, and was soon renowned as a fine and 
brilliant player, and a ‘ young composer of re- 
markable endowments.’ In 1877 he produced 
his first concerto for the PF. (in B(? minor, op. 
32), playing it to the meeting of German musi- 
cians at Hanover in May ; it was played in 
England for the first time by Edward Dann- 
reuther at the Crystal Palace, Oct. 27, 1877- 
In 1878, Feb. 14, Scharwenka himself played it 
at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. In 1879 ho made 
his first appearance in England, playing the 
same work at the Crystal Palace, Mar. 1, and 
played at the Musical Union, Apr. 29. In 1880 
he rctui ned and played his B|? minor concerto 
at tho Philharmonic, Feb. 19, and the Beet- 
hoven K:> concerto on June 9. In 1881 ho made 
a third visit and played his second concerto (in 
C minor, op. 56), which he had produced at the 
Gesellsehaftskonzert at Vienna, Feb. 24 ; but 
his stay was shorttmed by his recall to Germany 
for his military duties, though he found time to 
appear several times, and deepened the favour- 
able impression he had previously made. In 
1809 he made another visit to England and 
played his third concerto (CjJ minor, op. 80). 

On Oct. 1, 1881, Scharwenka opened his own 
Conservatorium in Berlin (staff including his 
brother Philipp’s wife, ?iee Marianne Stresow, 
Albert Becker, I’hilipp Riifer, J. Kotek, O. Less- 
raann, W. Langhans, M. Roder, W. Jahns, A. 
Hennos and Philipp Scharwenka), which be- 
came amalgamated with that of Klindworth in 
1893, subsequently known as the Klindworth- 
Seharwenka Conservatorium (and School for 
Opera and Drama), and run under the artistic 
direction of the brothers Scharwenka and 
Kapellmeister Robitschek and the administra- 
tion of the latter, with Xaver Scharwenka as 
prhicipal. 

In 1891, answering a call to found and direct 
a branch of his Conservatorium in New York, 
Xaver Scharwenka, his wife and family, with all 
their belongings, emigrated to the States, where 
they remained seven years ; he, however, cross- 
ing to Europe and back no less than seven times 
iuring that period. In the New World he 


made numerous tours, and to his astonishment 
discovered that in the West he had already 
earned a reputation as a pianist through a 
former pupil of his brother, who had adopted 
his name and given concerts for two years with- 
out his identity being discovered. He toured 
in America as late as 1914. In that year he 
left tho Klindworth - Scharwenka Conserva 
torium to found a school of his own in Berlin. 

As a pianist Xaver Scharwenka was re- 
nowned above all his other qualifications for 
the beautiful quality of his tone. If he was a 
specialist as interpreter of one composer rather 
than another it was of Chopin, whoso nationality 
he partly shared, but of the other great masters 
his readings were always grand and musicianly, 
while to hear him play a waltz of Strauss was as 
dance-inspiring as the magic bells of Papageno. 
His compositions, which possess energy, har- 
monic interest, strong rhythm, many beautiful 
melodics and much Polish national character, 
include a symphony in C minor (op. 69) ; four 
PF. concertos in Bj^ minor, (’ minor, Cj minor 
and F minor (opp. 32, 56, 80 and 82) ; two PF. 
trios in Fj minor and A minor (opp. 1 and 42) ; 
two v’cello sonatas in D minor and E minor 
(opp. 2 and 46) ; a PF. quartet in F (op. 37) ; 
two PF. sonatas in Off minor and Ei:> (opp. 6 and 
36) ; very many piano pieces, mostly Polish 
dances, but also a scherzo in C, a ballade (op. 8), 
a concert menuct in B (op. 18), a theme and 
variations, studies and some songs, besides some 
books of technical exercises of great value to 
the pianist {Mtihodik des KlavierspieUf 1908). 
An opera without opus number, in 4 acts, 
to a libretto by Dr. Ernst Kopjiel, ‘ Mata- 
swintha ’ (from the novel of Felix Dahn, Ein 
Kampf um Rom), was produced at Weimar, 
Oct. 4, 1896, under Stavenhagen, and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Now York, Apr. 1, 
1897, under the composer’s direction. 

Xaver Scharwenka was RoA^al Professor, Im- 
perial and Royal ‘ Kamrnervirtuos,’ ordinary 
member and senator of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Arts, president of tho ‘ Musik 
p&dagogische ’ Association, Doctor of Music 
(America), and boro the title of Ritter hoher 
Orden. Ho published aua meinem Leben. 
Erinnerungen eines Musikers (Leipzig, 1922). 

H. V. H. 

SCHAUSPIELDIREKTOR, DER, ‘Comodio 
mit Musik in 1 Act,’ containing an overture 
and four numbers ; words by Stephanie, jun., 
music by Mozart. Produced at a court festival 
at Schonbrunn, Feb. 7, 1786. Over the terzot 
(No. 3) is the date Jan. 18, 1786. It was 
adapted to a French libretto by L6on Battu and 
Ludovic Halcvy under the name of ‘ L’ impre- 
sario,’ and produced in Paris, Bouffes-Parisiens, 
May 20, 1856. A careful version of the entire 
piece from the German original, by W. Grist, 
was brought out at the Crystal Palace, London, 
on Sept. 14, 1877, as ‘ The Manager.’ o. 
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SCHEBEK, Edmund (6. Petersdorf, Mor* 
avia, Oct. 22, 1819; d, Prague, Feb. 11, 1895), a 
distinguished and influential Austrian amateur. 
Doctor of Law, imperial councillor and secre- 
tary to the Chamber of Commerce at Prague. 
He began his musical career as head of a society 
at Olmutz, and continued it at Prague, where, 
in conjunction with Weiss, the superior of the 
Capuchins, and Krejci he revived much of the 
best old Italian church music. Ho devoted 
his attention specially to the construction of 
the violin, in relation to which he published 
very interesting treatises — On the Orchestral 
Instruments in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 ^ ; 
On the Cremonese Instruments^ d propos of the 
Vienna Exhibition of 1873^ and The Italian 
Violin Manufacture and its German Origin.^ 
He also published a valuable little pamphlet 
on Frobcrger (1874). Dr. Schebek possessed a 
fine collection of ancient stringed instruments, 
Beethoven autographs, etc. O. 

SCHEBEST, Agnus (6. Vienna, Feb. 15, 
1813 ; d. Stuttgart, Dec. 22, 1869), became 
attached at a very early age to the court 
theatre at Dresden, first in the chorus, and 
then as singer of small solo parts. Here she 
had the inestimable advantage of frequently 
hearing and seeing the great Schroeder- 
Dovrient. In 1833 she left Dresden for Post, 
and from 1836-41 starred throughout Germany 
with very great applause. Her voice was a 
fine mezzo-soprano ; her style and method were 
good, her best parts heroic, with much energy 
and passion. In 1841 she married the great 
theologian Dr. David Strauss (himself a keen 
amateur, and author of an interesting paper 
on Beethoven’s ninth symphony). She left an 
account of her career — Aus dem Leben einer 
Kunstlerin (1857), and Eede und Gebdrde 
(1862). G. 

SCHECHNER- WAAGEN, Nanette 
(6. Munich, 1806; d. Apr. 30, 1860), dramatic 
singer. She was employed in the opera at 
Munich in a minor capacity, and, on the occa- 
sion of Madame Grassini’s visit, was chosen to 
second her in some selections from Cimarosa’s 
‘ Gh Orazii e Curiazii.’ Schechner’s beautiful 
voice made a great impression, and won for 
her a patroness in the Queen of Bavaria. After 
some study in singing and in Italian, she ap- 
peared in Italian opera in Munich until 1827, 
after which she devoted herself to German 
opera. In 1 826 she was in Vienna, if a curious 
story, related by Schindler, of a scene in the 
theatre there, apropos of an air written for her 
by Schubert {q.v.), may be believed. It is 
related by F6tis that, when she first appeared 
in Berlin in Weigl’s ‘ Schweizerfamilie,’ the 
first act was played to an almost empty house ; 
but such enthusiasm did her Emmeline arouse 


1 JH* Orehetter-ItutrumefOe auf Her ParUer WeUaiu$tMun0 im 
John I85i (VleniM, BtaatiidrOokerel. 1868). 

« n»r OetfferUmu in ItalUn wnd tein Seuttehir Urtprung (VteOM, 
1872 and 1874). 


in the few listeners, that the report of it spread 
to the neighbouring caf^s during the entr’acte, 
a large audience was drawn to the theatre for 
the rest of the performance, and the singer’s 
success was complete. Her Donna Anna, 
Euryanthe, Fidelio, Reiza, Vestalin and Iphi- 
genie in Tauris excited great admiration in 
Berlin and Munich. In 1832 she married 
Waagen, a lithographer and painter. She took 
a place in the first rank of German singers, 
but her brilliant career lasted no longer than 
ten years. A severe illness injured her voice, 
and she retired from the stage in 1835. 

Mendelssohn heard her at Munich in 1830, 
and while ho found her voice much gone off 
and her intonation false, says that her expres- 
sion was still so touching as to make him 
weep.® L. M. M. 

SCHEIBE, Johann Adolph (/>. Leipzig, 
May 1708 ; d, Copenhagen, Apr. 22, 1776), 
the son of an organ-builder, was educated for 
the law at the Nikolaischulo, and at the Uni- 
versity, where Gottsched was at the tim(* pro- 
fessor. In 1735 he set out to try his fortune 
as a musician, visiting Prague, Gotha, Sonders- 
hausen, and settling in 1736 at Hamburg as 
a teacher. He composed incidental music to 
various plays, and wrote a grand opera which 
only reached the stage of being twice rehearsed. 
In 1737 he began the publication by which he 
is famous in the history of German opera. 
Der critiscJte Musikus^ as it was called, came 
out as a weekly periodical, and carried further 
the war against Italian operatic conventions 
which Gottsched had declared in his Ver- 
nunftigen Tadlertnnen. In 1740 he was ap- 
pointed Kapellmeister to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg - Culmbacli, and also visited 
Copenhagen, where he settled two years later, 
and in 1742 became director of the court ojiera, 
retaining this post till 1749, when he was 
succeeded by the Italian fciarti. He next 
devoted himself to literature and composition, 
becoming for a time head of a music-school at 
Sonderburg in Holstein. In 1745 he published 
a second edition of the Critischer Musikus 
(see below), and in 1754 wrf>te an Abhandhing 
vom Ursprung und AUer der Musik. He con- 
tributed a treatise on recitative, in the com- 
petition of which he was a proficient, to the 
Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften undfreien 
Kunste (vols. xi. and xii.), 1764-66. In 1773 
appeared the first of four projected volumes 
on composition, Vber die musikalisrhe Composi- 
tioUf but no more was finished, as the author 
died in 1776. Apart from his championship 
of German opera, he obtained an unenviable 
notoriety by an attack on Sebastian Bach, 
published in the sixth number of his periodical, 
under date May 14, 1737. He had competed 
for the post of organist to the Nikolaikirche in 
1729, and Bach, one of the judges, had nof 

• Lctfar, June 6, 1886. 
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approved his playing ; furthermore, it seems 
probable that Bach, in his cantata * Der 
Streit zwischen Phobus und Pan,* had in- 
tended the character of Midas as a reference 
to Scheibe. It is only lair to say that Scheibe 
recanted his errors in the second edition of the 
Critischer Musikua, issued in 1746. Scheibe 
vToto an opera, ‘ Thusnolda,’ which was pub- 
lished (with an introductory article on vocal 
music) at Copenhagen in 1749 ; two oratorios, 

‘ Die Auferstehung ’ and ‘ Dor wundervolle 
Tod des Wolterldsers ’ ; masses, secular can- 
tatas, church compositions to the number of 
200 ; 150 flute concertos ; 70 quartets or 

symphonies, trios, sonatas, existed, for the 
most part in MS. 

Biul. - Rtemann', SammelbUnde of the lut. Hus. Oes. ii. 

654 1. . Spitta, J. a. Bach (Eng. trans ), U. 646-7, lit. 622-6. 

M. 

SCHEIBLER, Johann Heinrich {b. Mont- 
joic, near Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 11, 1777; 
d. Nov. 20, 1838), a silk manufacturer who, 
aftf^r many travels, settled down at Crefeld, 
where he was firat - assistant Burgermeiater. 
He made some interesting experiments with 
Jew’s-harps (< 7 ./’.), and in 1812-13 turned 
his attention to the imperfections of existing 
moans of tuning. He first tried a monochord, 
but finding that ho could not always get the 
same note from the same division of his mono- 
chord, he endeavoured to help himself by beats, 
and discov(‘red that each boat corresponded to 
a dilforeiice of two simple vibrations or one 
double vibration in a second. His plan was to 
fix the monoohord by finding the stopped length 
which w'ould give a note beating four tim(*s in 
a s(‘cond with his own fork. Then, after end- 
le.ss trials and calculations, he found similar 
places for ail the divisions of the scale, and 
finally from the monochord made forks for 
eaidi note of the equally tempered scale. By 
ropiiated comparisons with his forks he found 
that it was impossible to make a mathematic- 
ally accurate monochord, or to protect it from 
th(^ effects of temperature. He then hit upon 
the plan of inserting forks between the forks 
of his scale, from the lowest A of the violin to 
the open A, and counting the beats between 
them. It was this counting that was the 
trouble, but by highly ingenious mechanical 
contrivances ho was enabled to complete the 
count of his fifty-two forks within from *0067 
to *00083 beats or double vibrations in a second, 
and hence to tune a set of twelve forks so as to 
form a perfectly equal scale for any given pitch 
of A. The particulars of his forks and the mode 
of counting them are contained in his little 
pamphlet Der phyaikaliache und musikalische 
Tonmeaser (Essen. Bfedeker, 1834, p. 80, vdth 
lithographic plates ),i from which the preceding 
history has been gathered. During his life- 

The phptieaJ and muiriral Tonometer, which proves vttibly, by 
means of the pendulum, the absolute numbers of vihrattone of mueteal 
toner, the principal kinds of combinational tones, and the most riirid 
esnotnese of eguaSly tempered and mothenuateal just ehorOs. 


time he issued four smaller tracts, showing 
how to tune organs by beats, which were col- 
lected after his death as H. Scheibler^a l^rhnfUnt 
etc. (Crefeld, Schmiiller, 1838). These pam- 
phlets form part of the interesting bequest loft 
to A. J. Hipkins by A. J. Ellis, and have 
since completed Hipkins’s gift to the Royal 
Institution in memory of his friend Dr. Ellis 
Soheibler’s wonderful tonometer of fifty-two 
forks has completely disappeared, feut anothei 
one, of fifty-six instead of fifty-two forks, 
which belonged to Scheiblor, still exists, ami 
was inherited by his daughter and grandson, 
who lent it to Amols, formerly of Crefeld, who 
again lent it to A. J. Ellis, who counted it and, 
having checked his results by means of M‘Leod’s 
and Mayer’s machines for measuring pitch, 
gave the value of each fork in the Jouriial oj 
the Society of Arts for Mar. 6, 1880, p. 300, 
correct to less than ono-tenth of a double 
vibration. The two extreme forks of this fifty- 
six-fork tonometer agree in pitch precisely with 
those of the fifty-two-fork tonometer ; but no 
other forks are alike, nor could the forks of the 
fifty-two-fork tonometer have been easily con- 
verted into those of the other one. In 1834, at 
a congress of physicists at Stut-tgart, Scheibler 
proposed with approval the pitch A 440 at 
69® F. ( =A 440*2 at 69° F.) for general pur- 
p(^es, and this has been consequently called 
the Stuttgart pitch.* (Cf. Pitch.) a. j. h. 

SCHEIDEMANN, the name of a family of 
organists in Hamburg in the lf)th and 17th 
centuries. (1) David, probably an uncle of 
(2) Heinrich, was in 1685 organist of St. 
Michael’s Church, Hambuig. He is chic'fly 
noteworthy as associated with throe other 
Hamburg organists of repute, Jacob and 
Hieronymus Praetorius and tioachim Decker, 
in the compilation of what we should now call 
a Choralbuch, though this name was not in 
general use then,* a book of the usual hymn 
tunes or Chorals of the Lutheran Church, 
simply harmonised in four parts for congrega- 
tional singing. This book appeared in 1604. 
Its original title is : 

* MrlodeveD-QesanKbuch, darein I'r Luthers und ander Cluiausu 
gebrfluchllrhste UeNauge, ibren geuuhulicliuu Melodien nach . . . ir 
irter Stimmen flberge»et/.t.* 

Tlio example first set by Lucas Osiander, in 
1586, of uniformly giving the melody to the 

t He selected It a« the mean of the vai iation of pitch in pianos a* 
then tuned at Vienna, and not from the fact that it enables the scale 
of C major, in Just Intonation, to be expreaaed lu whole numbers, 
as has been sometimes stated. 

3 It n worth while noting Uiutthe « ord r*ioral (lu I<ing1i8h usual!} 
spelt Chorale), as now rcstrlnted to the melodies of German metricju 
h.vmns, really originated in a mlaunderstandlnz of what Waliher 
meant when he spoke of Luther as ha\ lug called the ' deuteoher 
Choralgesang ’ Into life. What both Luther and Waither meant 
by * Choralgesang ’ was the old eantus choralis or plain-song of the 
IdiHn Church, which Luther himself wished to retain ; and bis merit 
consisted in the adajitatton of the chief parts of the Latm ('horal to 
German words, his n ork In this respect corresponding to Mert>erke's 
’ Book of Common lYayer lloted ’ with us In England. All the 
older Lutheran church musicians, such as Lucas Lnsslus and 
Michael iTaetortus, used the words Choral and Choislgcstlnge in 
this sense of the old plaln-song melodies to the graduals. sequences 
and antiphons, whether sung to Latin or adapted to German a ords. 
It was only when German metrical hymns gradually superseded in 
common nse the other choral parts of the service, that the name 
Choral In course of time became restricted to the melodies of tbesr 
hymns. Bee Wtntorfeld, Eireh. t. pp. 161, 163. 
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soprano part and not to the tenor, as the older 
practice was, is here followed, and in the 
preface attention is called to the greater 
convenience of this for congregational singing. 
Of the eighty-eight tunes in the book, David 
Scheidemann harmonised thirteen or fourteen ; 
among them there appears for the first time 
harmonised ‘ Wie schon leuchtet der Morgen- 
stern.* Gerber, confusing David with Heinrich, 
attributes both the melody and the setting of 
this Choral to Heinrich. But Winterfeld 
shows {Ev. Kirch, i. p. 90) that the melody 
belongs to neither, but seems to be taken from 
an old secular song beginning with similar 
words (‘ Wie schon leuchten die Augelein ’), 
to the metre of which Philip Nicolai in 1699 
wrote the words of his hymn ‘ Wie schon 
leuchtet der Morgenstern.’ It should bo 
mentioned, however, that Wackornagel (Dos 
deutsche Kirchenlied^ Bd. i. pp. 618-19), after 
giving the words of the secular song in full, 
adduces reasons for believing that in this case 
the secular song is a later parody of Nicolai’s 
hymn, not vice versa. Winterfeld praises 
Scheidemann’s settings of the Chorals for their 
fresh animated character, and for the happy 
way in which the rhythmical peculiarities of 
the old melodics are brought out. Chorals 
were not then sung as now, all in slow imiform* I 
rhythm, but many of the older melodies had 
curious changes of rhythm, as from common 
to triple time, in successive lines. (See the 
specimens of Scheidemann in Winterfeld, Part 
i. Nos. 70, 71.) , 

(2) Heinrich (6. circa 1596; d. 1654 ‘) wns | 
the son of Hans Scheidemann, organist of St. I 
Catherine’s Church, Hamburg, who instructed j 
him in his art until c. 1613-14, when the church 
administrators, recognising his talent, sent 
him with Jacob Praetorius, the younger, to 
Amsterdam, to be initiated into a higher style 
of organ-playing under the tuition of the then 
most famous organ-player of Europe, Peter 
Sweelinck. Heinrich succeeded his father on 
his death in 1625 as organist of St. Catherine’s, j 
and became one of the greatest organists of | 
his time. Mattheson says of Scheidemann that 
his organ-playing and compositions were like 
himself, popular and agreeable, easy and 
cheerful, with no pretence or desire for mere 
show. Some of his organ pieces have been 
discovered in MS. tablature at Luneburg, for 
an estimate of which see Seiffert’s Oeschichte 
der Klaviermusik, vol. i. pp. 117-19. In 1641 
he was called to Liibeck to examine and give 
his verdict about the new organ. Heinrich 
Scheidemann was again associated with Jacob 
Praetorius in contributing melodies to Rist’s 
‘ Himmlische Lieder,’ which were published in 
1641-42. Praetorius composed ten to the 4th 

< Max Befffert, In the Sammelbdndt of the Int. Mhe. Oea. U. p. 117, 
givei the date of Scheldemann’e death aa 1663, bat Q.£. glxea 
reaeona for adhering to the prevloualy aroepted date, 1664, as 
there is no donbt that Betnoken aucoeeded him in that year. 


part of Rist’s book, Scheidemann ten to thei 
6th part, entitled ‘ Hollenlieder.* One of 
Scheidemann’s melodies in this collection, 

‘ Frisch auf und lasst uns singen,’ continued 
for a while in church use, as it appears agair 
in Vopelius’s ‘ Leipziger Gesangbuch ’ of 1682^ 
Among Scheidemann’s pupils were Wernei 
Fabricius, Matthias Weckraann and Joh. Adam 
Reincken, the last of whom became his suc- 
cessor as organist of St. Catherine’s, Hamburg, 
in 1654. 

J. B. M. ; addns. and corr., e. v. q. s. 

SCHEIDEMANTEL, Kael (6. Weimar, Jan. 
21, 1859 : d. there, Oct. 1923), was taught singing 
by Bodo Borchers, and on Sept. 15, 1878, made 
his d6but at Weimar as Wolfram. He remained 
there until 1886, having in the meantime re- 
ceived further instruction from Stockhausen at 
Frankfort. In 1884, on leave from Weimar, he 
sang in German at Covent Garden, June 4, as 
Kothner, as the Minister (‘ Fidclio ’), Herald 
(‘ Lohengrin ’), Kurwenal, Wolfram and, July 
9, Rucello, on the production of Stanford’s 
* Savonarola.* He made a very favourable 
impression, both on account of his fine bar 
tone voice and his excellent singing and acting. 
In 1886 he sang at Bayreuth as Klingsor, 
Amfortas (a remarkable performance) and 
Kurwenal ; after which he made his debuts at 
J>rosdona8 the Dutchman, and the Templar and 
Hans Hoiling of Marschnor, as a permanent 
I member of the company there, as successor to 
Degele, the result of a successful ‘ Gastspiel * the 
previous year. Here ho remained till 1911, 
and gained great popularity in a large number 
of parts. 

On Dec. 12, 1896, he sang with groat success 
as the hero in Bungert’s ‘ Odysseus’ Heimkehr,* 
on Jan. 29, 1898, in ‘ Kirke,’ on Mar. 21, 1901, 
in ‘Nausikaa* (the second and third parts 
respectively of the Homeric tetralogy), and on 
May 21, 1901, in Paderewski’s ‘ Manru,’ on 
the production of that opera. On leave oi 
absence, in 1888, ho sang as Hans Sachs at 
Bayreuth; in 1893, at the Gotha Opera Festival, 
as Rodolph in the revival of Boieldieu’s ‘ Petit 
Chaperon Rouge.’ On May 27, 1899, he sang 
again at Covent Garden, as Hans ^lachs 
a performance remarkable both on account 
of his fine acting and for the refinement of 
his singing and declamation. In 1909 he 
brought out a new edition of ‘ Cosi fan tutte* 
(‘ Dame Kobold ’), and published Stimmbildung 
(1907) and Oesangbildung (1913, Eng. trans. 
Carlyle). 

After his retirement from the Dresden stagd 
he taught for a time at Weimar, and from 1920- 
1022 he directed the Landesoper at Dresden. 

A. o. 

SCHEIDT, Samuel (6. Halle, 1687 ; d. there. 
Mar. 30,* 1654), one of the celebrated three 
S’s (the other two being Heinrich Schiitz 

> Bntry la ohoroh reytstor. MUmamu 
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and Johann Hermann Schein, his contem- 
poraries), was the best German organist of his 
time. 

His father, Conrad Scheldt, was master or 
overseer of salt-works at Halle. The family 
must have been musical, as some works are 
still preserved of Gottfried, Samuel’s brother, 
which A. G. Ritter^ says show considerable 
musical ability. Samuel owed his training as 
an organist to the then famous * Organisten- 
macher,’ Peter Sweelinck of Amsterdam. 
About 1605 he betook himself to Amsterdam, 
and became a pupil of Sweelinck. In 1608 or 
1(K)9 he became organist in the Moritzkirche in 
Halle, and in 1620 at least, if not earlier, he had 
received the appointment of organist and 
Kapellmeister to Christian Wilhelm, Markgraf 
of Brandenburg, and then Protestant adminis- 
trator of the archbishopric of Magdeburg. In 
this capacity Scheidt officiated not at Magde- 
burg but in the Hofkirche at Halle. The 
troubles of the Thirty Years’ War and the 
misfortunes of his patron, the siege and sack 
of Magdeburg in 1631, and the abdication of 
Christian Wilhelm in 1638, seem to have made 
no difference to Scheidt’s official position at 
Halle, though his income and moans of living 
must have suffered; the service in the Hof- 
kirche ceased after 1625, and the Moritzkirche 
was destroyed by fire in 1637. We have no 
record as to his personal relations with Chris- 
tian’s successors in the administration of the 
Magdeburg arc'.hbishopric, but Chrysander * 
prints a letter from Scheidt to Duke Augustus 
of Brunswick in 1642, which seems to imply 
that ho was then looking for some patronage 
or assistance from that art-loving prince. 
Scheidt never left Halle, however, and his 
circumstances may have improved, as in his 
will he bequeathed some money for the 
sake of the organ in the St. Moritzkirche at 
Halle. 

Sphoidt’s first published work appeared at 
Hamburg in 1620 (‘ Cantiones sacrae octo 
vocum ’), and consists of thirty-nine vocal 
compositions, fifteen of which are settings of 
Lutheran Chorals. In 1621-22 appeared the 
first part of his sacred concertos, in 2-12 vocal 
parts with instrumental accompaniment. This 
wa.a followed by successive books of similar 
pieces, published in 1631, 1634, 1635 and 1640. 
His fame, however, rests not on his vocal 
compositions but on his works for the organ. 
His next work, also published at Hamburg in 
1624, is considered epoch-making in the history 
of organ music. It consists of three parts, but 
the whole work bears the general title ‘ Tabu- 
latura nova * (republished D.D.T. vol. i.) ; the 
same title, indeed, as many earlier works of 
the same kind in Germany (e.^. Ammerbach, 
1671 ; B. Schmid, 1677 ; Paix, 1683 ; Woltz, 

> 0»»ehickU itr OrMUmuM. 

* JtthrbUeher fUr murfMOeA* I. p. US. 


1617), from all of which, however, it differs 
widely both in aim and style, and indeed marks 
the beginning of a new and better treatment 
of the organ both with regard to playing and 
to composition. From 1670 to about 1620 
organ - playing in Germany almost entirely 
consisted in what was known as the art of 
‘ coloriren,’ the art of ‘ colouring * melodies 
sacred or secular by the inserting of meaning- 
less passages, all framed on one and the same 
pattern, between each note or chord of the 
melody. These earlier Tablature-books were 
all compiled simply to teach this purely 
mechanical art of ‘ colouring ’ melodics for the 
organ. The music was written in the so-called 
German tablature, i.e, with letters instead of 
notes.® (For a full account of these German 
‘ Coloristen ’ * of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
see A. G. Ritter’s Oeachichte det Orgdmuaik, 
pp. 111-39.) Scheidt’s ‘ Tabulatura nova* 
put an end to this miserable style of playing 
and composing for the organ, as well as to the 
old German tablature. The music in his book 
is noted in score of four staves, with five lines 
to the stave, so far differing from the notation 
both of Frescobaldi and Sweelinck, the former 
using two staves of six and eight lines re- 
spectively, the latter two staves both of six 
lines. To give an idea of the contents of 
Scheidt’s work, we transcribe in full the 
separate titles of the three parts : 

I. Taf-ulfttura Nura, contlneiu vaiiaiiones aliqaot PHalmorum. 
Pantaaiarum, Cautllvaarum, Piusamezu ft Canonra aliquot, In 
Kratlam OrKanlstarum adornata a HHiuuele Scheldt Halleiuie, 
aeverendiw lIluRtrifiHlmiaue Principle ac Dotnlni, (hristiani 
Oalllelml Arrhicpiscopl MaKdeburKcnsb, Primatia Uermaulae 
Oii'anista et Capellae Maitistro. Uatuburgl . . . mdcx^iv. 

II. Para Secimda . . cuuiinexu) Fugaruin, Piuilmonini, ( antlonum 
et Kebus Tocatac \ariatlunes % ariaa et omnimodaa. J*ro quorumvlH 
Oivanlstanuu capta et modulo. 

Ill Tertia et ultima paw, continena Kyrie Doralnicale, CYedo In 
unum Deum, Psalraum de Coena Dondui sub C'onimuukme. Hvmnos 
praeclpuonim Festorum totlus anni, Magalhcat 1-9 toni, modum 
ludendl i)leno Organo et Beuedlcamus ... In gratlam Orga- 
nlstarnm, praecipue eonun qul inuslce pure et absque celeniinis 
ooloratuiia Organo ludere gaudent . . . 

The last words mark an important difference 
between the third part and the two preceding. 
In the first two parts the composer appears to 
wish to show how he could beat the ‘ Colour-- 
ists ’ on their own ground, his figures and pass- 
ages, however, not being like theirs, absol- 
utely meaningless and void of invention, but 
new and varied, and having an organic con- 
nexion with the whole composition to which 
they belong. He shows himself still as vir- 
tuoso, desirous to extend the technique of 
organ-playing, while at the same time display- 
ing his contrapuntal mastery. So far as tech- 
nique is concerned, there is to bo noticed in 
Scheidt the extended use of the pedal, so 
different from Frescobaldi’s occasional use of 
it for single notes merely, also the imitation 
of orchestral effects, such as what he himself 
terms ‘ imitatio violistica,’ the imitation of the 
effects of the different ways of bowing on the 

> For «n examplu of Oerman organ tablature eee Schleoht, 
QttMrMt iler Klreltinmutlk, p. 377 1. 

* * OeeobmaokloM Barbaren ’ (taateleea barbariaoa), aa Aubnw 
ealle tbaa. 
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violin, and the imitation of an organ tremulant 
itself by the rapid interchange of the fingera 
of the two hands on one and the same key 
(* Bicinium imitatione tremula organ! duobos 
digitis in una tantum clave manu turn dextra, 
turn sinistra ’). The first two parts contain a 
mixture of sacred and secular pieces, the 
secular pieces, however, being marked off as 
for domestic rather than for church use by the 
absence of a pedal part. The sacred pieces 
consist of ten fantasias or sets of variations 
on Choral melodies, with a few fugues or fan- 
tasias on another motive, among which is a 
* fantasia f uga quadruplici * on a madrigal 
by Palestrina which Ritter describes as a 
masterpiece of contrapuntal art, four subjects 
from the madrigal being treated first singly and 
then together, and with contrary motion and 
other devices. The secular pieces consist 
chiefly of variations on secular melodies, 
among which appears one entitled an English 
song ‘ de fortuna ’ (t.e. the famous ‘ Fortune, 
my ifoe ’). 

The tliird part of the ‘ Tabulatura nova * 
stands, however, on a higher level than the 
first two. The composer expressly renounces 
the virtuoso ; he writes, as the title-page says, 
for those who delight to play the organ purely 
musically, and without more ornamental and 
passage work. In this third part he gives very 
full directions with regard to registering both 
for manuals and pedal. It is intended entirely 
for church use, and both by the choice of pieces 
and the manner in which they are arranged, it 
gives us an insight into the way in which the 
organ was very frequently employed in the 
church services of those days. It was not then 
generally used to accompany or sustain the 
voices of the choir or congregation, but rather 
to alternate with them. Thus, for instance, 
between each verse of the Magnificat sung by 
the choir without accompaniment, the organ 
would come in independently with some varia- 
tion or changing harmonies on the plain-song 
melody. A further use of the organ was even 
to take the place of the choir in making the 
responses to the ecclesiastical intonations of 
the officiating clergy when there was no proper 
choir to do this. Frescobaldi’s works (especi- 
ally ‘ Fiori musicali,’ 1636) furnish instances of 
this use of the organ in the Catholic ritual. 
Thus when the priest had intoned the Kyrie of 
the Mass, in the absence of a proper choir, the 
organist would answer, as Ambros ^ expresses 
it when speaking of Frescobaldi’s works of the 
kind, ‘ with a kind of artistically ennobling and 
enriching echo * (‘ mit einer Art von kilnstle- 
risch-veredelnden und bereichemden Echo *), 
that is to say, the organist, taking up the plain- 
song theme, would not just harmonise it note 
by note, but treat it in the form of a short 

1 Sm tho quotations from Freaeobaldl la Amhros's OutMehl* dsr 
IftflMi, It. pi>. 444-50. 


polyphonio composition for the organ. The 
third part of Scheidt’s ‘ Tabulatura ’ shows that 
this usage was retained for a considerable 
time in the Lutheran service. It opens with 
twelve short movements based on the plain- 
song of the different sections of the Kyrie and 
Gloria of the Mass, and the remark, or rubric, 
as we might call it, ‘ Gloria canit pastor,’ shows 
that they were expressly intended as responses 
made by the organ to the intonation of officiat- 
ing clergy. The Magnificat follows, in all the 
church tones, one verso sung by tho ecclesiastic 
and every alternate verse arranged to bo played 
by the organ in lieu of a choir. This way of 
treating the Magnificat prevailed in Lutheran 
churches oven up to Pachelbel’s time (1706), 
though tho plain-song was more and more put 
into the background, and the practice became 
simply an excuse for interludes on any motive. 
After the Magnificat came a series of hymns 
common to both Catholic and Lutheran 
churches, with their plain-song melodies treated 
in a similar fashion. The book further contains 
Luther’s version of th(' Creed (‘ VVir glauben 
All’ an einen Gott ’) with its Doric melody, 
John Huss’s Communion Hymn, arranged to 
be played instead of being sung during Com- 
munion. The two last pieces in the book are 
6-part movements for the full organ, meant 
to be played at tho end of Vespers. Inter- 
woven with the last is tho liturgical melody of 
the Benodicamus. In all these compositions 
Scheldt has faithfully adhered to the original 
plain-song melodies when they appear as 
cantus firmus, but in the further working-out 
has not been content simply to harmonise them 
according to the laws of the church modes, but 
has so far altered them in accordance with tho 
new ideas of harmony then beginning to make 
way. But there is still wanting in him a con- 
sistent system of modulation. Tho chromatic 
semitones are still employed by him rather m 
a haphazard sort of way. 

Twenty-six years later, viz. in 1650, Scheldt 
published another work for the organ, his 
second and last, which shows a different con- 
ception as to the use of the organ in tho ser- 
vices of the Church, and probably marks a 
change which was then going on gradually in 
the practice of the Lutheran Church. The 
congregational singing of metrical hymns was 
gradually superseding the older liturgical music, 
and the organ had more and more to surrender 
its independence to accommodate itself to the 
simple accompaniment in 4‘part harmony of 
the melodies of these hymns, which now began 
to assume exclusively the name of Choral- 
musik. This, which was at first a loss, became 
in time a gain, as it deepened the sense of the 
value of harmony for its own sake : and besides, 
out of this originated the new art form of the 
Choral- Vorapiol of later days. Scheidt’s last 
organ work was intended to meet the new 
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•'oquirements. Its title sufficiently explains its 
obj ^ct : 

* Tahulatiir>Buch 100 geteUlcher Lleder o. Psalmen D. Martini 
Lutheri uud anderer Kottsellger M&nner flir die Herren OrKanUten 
mit der Christllchen Kircben n. Gemeliie anf der Orgel, deeglelcben 
aurh zu Haune zu nulelen 'i. zu ditigen, aul alle Kc*!- u. Soiui-tage 
durobn gauze 3 ahr niit 4 Utimmen componirt . . . Gedruokt an Gl/rlitz 
. . . lin 1660 Ja^.’ 

This work is dedicated to the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Gorlitz, and the composer 
seems to imply that it had been undertaken at 
their special desire. In this, as in his previous 
work, there is noticeable, as Ritter points out, 
the same undecided struggle in the composer’s 
mind between attachment to the old and in* 
clination to the new. Thus, while ho strictly 
adheres to the original rhythms of the old 
melodies, he harmonises according to the rules 
of modem musical accent, and thus the rhythm 
of the melody is not in agreement with the 
rhythm implied by the harmony. See for 
illustration his sotting of ‘ Ein’ feste Burg ’ in 
Rittijr, Oe,svhichte der Orgel-Musikt p. 19, the 
first two bars of which may hero be given : 



One Choral appt^ars in this book for the first 
time, viz. ‘ O Josulein siiss, 0 Josuloin mild,’ 
which has boon adapted in later Chorabbooks 
to the words ‘ O heiliger Oeist, 0 heiliger 
Gott.’ As harmonised by Scheldt it is given 
in Wiiiterfcld, Ev. K. G, ii. No. 218, and 
Schoberloin, iSchatz dsa Chorgesangs, ii. No. 467. 

If it IS his organ works that now entitle 
Schoidt to honourable remembrance, and give 
him a distinct position of his own amongst 
composoi's, it was not his organ works, but his 
vocal compositions, that procured him the 
e8tt*om of his contemporaries, and caused him 
to be ranked as one of the celebrated three S’s. 
Of Ins vfical works, besides the ‘ Sacrae can- 
tionos ’ of 1920, mentioned above, there are 
mentioned ‘ Liobliche Krafft-Blumloin Conzert- 
weise mit 2 Stimmen sampt dom Grenoral- 
Basso,’ Halle, 1626. Another work should also 
be recorded, consisting of ‘ Paduana, Qalliarda,’ 
etc., for four and five voices, 1021, the second 
part of which was called ‘ Ludorum musicorum 
prima et secunda pars,’ and published in 1622. 

It is natural to draw comparisons, as Ritter 
does in his history above quoted, between 
Scheldt and Frescobaldi, whose lives covered 
nearly the same period of time, and who may 
both be regarded as the true founders of 
modem organ music, or rather, the Italian of 
clavier music generally, the Gorman of specific- 
ally organ music. Of the two, Frescobaldi is 
the greater genius, showing greater force of 
imagination in the invention of new forms and 
the solution of difficult problems; Scheldt 


is more laborious and painstaking, showing 
greater study of the capabilities of his instru- 
ment, as for instance in the use of the pedal, 
and in registering generally, with neither of 
which did Frescobaldi concern himself. As 
Ritter points out, while Scheldt has thus greater 
command of all the resources of expression, 
Frescobaldi has more of real poetic expression 
in his music itself. For more detailed com- 
parison of the two masters it will be sufficient 
to refer to Ritter’s work. 

Btbi.— Max SsimuiT, preface to toI. 1. of ooDtaiulng 

Scheldt’H TabtOatura norm ; Vi«rUil)ahrtachrift fOr Mvuikwitt, 
vll. p. 18S f , Arno Wbrnbr. BammeIMfule, Int. Muz. Gee. i p. 401, 
where a detailed atudr oi Samuel and Gottfried Scheldt Ih to be 
found , list of works In . Chkiitiam B Mahkbnuoiae, Samual 
8eMdt, teln L^an, aeim Wrrkt (Gbttingeu Disaertatton, lUaS). 

J. R. M. 

SCHEIFFELHUT, Jakob, musical director 
at St. Anne’s, Augsburg, c. 1682. Apart from 
a few vocal compositions with instrumental 
accompaniment, he is chiefly known by his 
instrumental pieces. (See Q.-L.) 

SCHEIN, Johann Hermann (6. Gninhain 
Saxony, Jan. 20, 1686 ; d. Leipzig, Nov. 19, 
1630). His father was Lutheran pastor at 
Grunhain. Having lost his father at an early 
age, he was taken to Dresden and became a 
chorister in the court chapel there in 1599. 
His further education was received at the 
Gymnasium of Schulpforta in 1603 and the 
University of Leipzig (1607). Of his further 
musical training we have no details. In 1616 
he was invited to be Kapellmeister at Weimar, 
but held this post for only two years. On the 
death of Seth Calvisius in Nov. 1616 he obtained 
the appointment of cantor to the Thomasschule 
in Leipzig, which post he held all his death. 

Schein is chiefly known to later times by 
his Cantional, fiiret published in 1627. Its 
original title is : 

* C«nUonaI oder OezanRbuch AunRpurMftcher Confession, in 
welchciu d«8 liPim 1). Martini l.utbcrt \ud anderer fruipnien 
Christen, auch des Autorls eigne Lleder end Psalmen Ho 
Im Chur- vnd Fflrstenthtbuem Sachsen, insuuderheit uher in belden 
Kircben und Geuicineu allhler zu Leipzig gebrUuchllch, verfertiget 
and mit 4, 6, 6 Btlnunen componirt.’ 

A second (enlarged) edition appeared in 1645, 
after Schein’s death. As the title show’s, it 
consists of Choral-melodies, both old and new, 
harmonised for ordinary church use, mostly 
note against note. Schein himself appears in 
this book in three capacities, viz. as poet, 
melodist and harmonist. Of the 200 and odd 
Choral-melodies in the book about 80 are 
Schein’s own, a few of which have still held 
their ground in modem Choral-books, though 
some appear to be attributed to him by mist-ake. 
Schein’s book differs from Oflger’s similar book 
of later date (1648) in retaining the old irregular 
rhythm of (jhoral-melodies, while Crfiger has 
transformed their rhythms according to more 
modem ideas. But if Schein still retains the 
old rh 3 rthm in the melodies, in his harmonies 
he has almost entirely lost, as Winterfeld points 
out, the feeling for the peculiarities of the old 
church modes in which these melodies are 
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written, thougli otherwise his harmonies are 
serious and dignified. With Michael Praetorius 
and Heinrich Schiitz, and probably through 
their influence, Schein was one of the pioneera 
in Germany of the new movement in music 
proceeding from Italy at the beginning of the 
17 th century. Naturally his other works show 
this more plainly than the Gantional, as 
many of them are avowedly written in imitation 
of Italian models. These other works are as 
follows : 

1. VeniU'Krftnzleln mlt alleric; Uobllchen tmd achdDen Biuxnen 
fc«z<eret und gewunden, od«r Neue Weltliehe Lleder mil 6 Stimmen, 
leben etllcheu Intraden, Uagllarden tmd Canzunen . . . Leipzig, 
11109. This work consists of sixteen secular stronhic songs a 6 
and one a tt, in the simplest Italian canzonetta style, homophonlo 
throughout, Iteaides eight Instrumental jtlcoes a 0 and 6. 

2. Cymbalum Hionlum sive Cantlones Hacrae 5, 6, 8, 10 et 12 
vocum Leipzig, 1610. This work contains thirty sacrikl motets, 
some to Isitin texts, some to Uenuan, besides an Instrumental 
canzone a 0 rs Corollarlum. 

3. Banchetto Musicale, neuer anmuthiger Padouanen, Oagllardm, | 
Courenton und Allemanden a 0 auf allerley Instrumenten, bevoraas 
auf ^olen nloht ohue sonderbare gnUla lleblich und lustlg zu 
gebrauohen . . . Leipzig, 1617. This work was dedicated to Duke 
Johann Ernst of Weimar and contains twenty instrumental suites 
consisting of Paduanas, Gogliardas, Cuurentes a 6 and AUemaude 
and Tripla a 4, with two separate pieces at tlie end 

4. Opella Mova, erster Thell Geiatlicber Concerten mlt 3, 4 and 9 
Stimmen zusaiupt dem General- Bass auf Jetzu gcbrUuclillche italie- 
nische Invention componirt. Leipzig, 1618 This work contains 
thirty satrod compositions on German texts In the new Italian 
style, with Instrumental basso contlnuo, which, however, seems to 
be purely ad libitum. 

0. Musica Boaoareccia, Waldllederleln auf Italien-Villanelllsche 
InvenUun, Beldes fOr sich allem Tult lebendiger Stim. Oder in eln 
Claricembel, Spinet, Tiorba, Lauten, etc. This work appeared in 
three jiarte published in lb21, 1626, 1628 respectively, aud contains 
altogether dfty secular composltioiui a 3 on poems by Schein himself 
written In the artificial pastoral stylo of the tune. These pieces 
are more polyphonic In their character than those of the ‘ Venus- 
KrAozleln,' and, as the title indicates, they may be sung by voices 
alone or vlth ttie substitution of Instruments for one or other of 
the voval parts or iustruraental accompanitneut generally, A new 
edition of the work appeared in 1644, with the substitution of sacred 
texts for the ongla.il secular. 

6. Fontana d' Israel, Israels Brdnleln ausetlesener Kraft-sprllch- I 
lem Bites \md neuen Testaments von 9 and 6 Htlinmen sambt dem 
General Bass auf elue sonderbare anmutige Itallen-HadrigalUche 
Manier sowol fOr sich allein mlt lebendiger Btim und Instrumeuteu 
als auch In die Orgel ClavlcemlHsl bequemllch zugebraucheu. Leip- 
zig. 1623. This work consists of twenty-six sacred pieces a 6 aud 6 
on German texts, composed In the later freer madngal style of 
Monteverdi and others, allowing greater boldness of haiiuonlc 
progression. 

7 Dilettl pastoral!, liirten Lust von 9 Stim. zusampt dem 
Oeneral-Bass auf Madrigal Manier. Leipzig, 1624. 16 Nos. 

8. Htudenten-Schmaus a 6. Leipzig, 1626. 6 NOs. 

0 Opella Nova, Ander Thell Geisthcher Concerten. Leipzig. 
1636. Contains thirty-two sacred pieces, twenty -seven with 
German texts, five with Latin. 

Besides these works and the Cantional of 
1627, Q.-L, enumerates a large number of 
occasional compositions for weddings and 
funerals, many of which, however, Schein him- 
self incorporated into the publications above 
specified. 

In 1895 Arthur Priifer published a mono- 
graph on Schein’s Life and Works, ^ by way of 
preparation for an edition of his works which 
has since been completed in 8 volumes. 

J. R. M. 

SCHELBLE, Johann Nepomuk (6. Hutin- 
gen. Black Forest, May 16, 1789 ; d. Frankfort, 
Aug. 7, 1837), a thoroughly excellent and 
representative German musician, whoso father 
was superintendent of the House of Correction 
at Hiifingen. His strict musical education 
was begun in a monastery of Marchthal 1800- 
1803, and continued at Donaueschingen under 
Weisse. He then spent some time, first with 
Voglor at Darmstadt and then with Krebs, a 

1 S«e the lengthy review by Karl Haaae of Bd. vl. (1919) of SeMns 
tanMUtht Werka. edited by Arthur FrOfer In Z.M.W., July 1090 
DP. 978-99. 


distinguished singer, at Stuttgart, and there, in 
1812, he filled the post of elementary teachei 
in the Royal Musical Institution, a very famous 
and complete school of those times.* In 1813 he 
went to Vienna, lived in intimate acquaintance 
with Beethoven, Moscheles, Weigl, Spohr, etc., 
composed an opera and many smaller works, 
and went on the stage, where, however, his 
Binging, though remarkable, was neutralised by 
his want of power to act. From Austria in 1 81 6 
ho went to Frankfort, which became his home. 
Here the beauty of his voice, the excellence 
of his method, and the justness of his expres- 
sion, were at once recognised. He became the 
favourite teacher, and in 1817 was made 
director of the Musical Academy. This, how- 
ever, proved too desultory for his views, and on 
July 24, 1818, he formed a society of his own, 
which developed into the famous Caecilian 
Society of Frankfort, and at the head of 
which he remained till his death. The first 
work chosen by the infant institution was the 
‘ Zauberflote ’ ; then Mozart’s Requiem ; then 
one of his Masses ; end then works by Handel, 
Cherubini, Bach, etc. In 1821 the Society 
assumed the name of the ‘ Cacilienveroin ’ ; 
the repertory was increased by works of 
Palestrina, Scarlatti and other Italian masters, 
and at length, on Mar. 10, 1828, Mozart’s 
‘ Davidde penitent© ’ and the Credo of Bach’s 
Moss in B minor were given ; then, May 2, 
1829 (stimulated by the example of Mendels- 
sohn in Berlin), the Matthew Passion ; and 
after that wo hear of ‘ Samson ’ and other 
oratorios of Handel, Bach’s motets and 
choruses of Mendelssohn, whoso genius Scholble 
was one of the first to recognise, and whose 
‘ St. Paul ’ was suggested to him by the 
Caecilian Association, doubtless on the motion 
of its conductor. Whether the Society ever 
attempted Beethoven’s Mass does not appear, 
but Schelble was one of the two private 
individuals who answered Beethoven’s invita- 
tion to subscribe for its publication. 

His health gradually declined, and at length, 
in the winter of 1835, it was found necessary tc 
make some new arrangement for the direction 
of the Society. Mendelssohn was asked,® and 
undertook it for six weeks during the summer 
of 1836. Mendelssohn’s fondness and esteen 
for the man whose place he was thus tom 
porarily filling is evident in every sentence 
referring to him in his letters of this date. 
Schelble ’s great qualities as a practical musician, 
a conductor and a man, are well summed up by 
Hiller * in his book on Mendelssohn, to which 
wo refer the reader. 

BibIn— V oir WBiBRNxKir, /. V. SehalbU (Frankfort, 18S8) ; E. 
Labob, Dta (fahllriienttelekluHffmtthode von SeMbU (1873). 

SCHELLE, Johann (6. Goissingen, Meissen, 
Sept. 6, 1648; d, Leipzig, Mar. 10, 1701), 

• See the 1812. p. 834. 

a laUtrt, Fab. 18, 1836. 

4 traozlated by MOm M. E. von fllalm, p, 6. 
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studied at Leipzig, was cantor at Eilenburg in 
1672, and in 1676 succeeded Kniipfer as cantor 
of St. Thomas, Leipzig. Only some songs of 
his were published in Feller’s ‘ Andftchtige 
Student ’ and Vopelius’s song-book. Twenty- 
five MS. cantatas, with instrumental accom- 
paniments, are in the Berlin Library {Q.-L.i 
Riemann ; A. Schoring, Vber die Kitchen Kan- 
taten vorhachucher Thomas Kantoren). 

SCHELLER, Jakob (6. Schettal, Rakonitz, 
Bohemia, May 16, 1759 ; d. 1803), a very 
clover violinist. He was thrown on his own 
resources from a very early age, and we hear 
of him at Prague, Vienna and Mannheim, where 
he remained for two years playing in the court 
band, and learning composition from Voglor. 
After more wandering he made a stay of three 
j’ears in Paris, studying the school of Viotti. 
He then, in 1785, took a position as Konzert- 
meister in the Duke of Wurtemberg’s band at 
Montbeliard. This forced him to resume his 
wandering life, and that again drove him to 
intemperance, till after seven or eight years 
more he ended miserably, being even obliged 
to borrow a fiddle at each town he came to.‘ 
He was celebrated more for his tricks and fours 
de force than for his legitimate playing. Spohr * 
speaks of hiB flageolet-tones, of variations on 
one string, of pizzicato with the nails of the 
left hand, of imitations of a bassoon, an old 
woman, etc. ; and Fetis mentions a trick in 
which by loosening the bow he played on all 
four strings at once. o. 

SCHELLING, Ernest (6. Belvidere, New 
Jerse}', July 26, 1876), American pianist and 
composer. A pianistic prodigy in Phila- 
delphia at the age of 4, he studied, 1882-85, 
with Mathias at the Paris Conservatoire and 
later with Moszkowski, Bruckner, Leschotizky, 
Huber, Barth and Paderewski. Ho has given 
recitals throughout Europe and South America 
as well as in the United States, and has played 
with most of the leading orchestras and with 
various chamber- music organisations. Ho was 
a captain in the American Expeditionary Forces 
during the war (1918). Since 1924 he has been 
lecturing to juvenile audiences on orchestral 
music and orchestral instruments. His orches- 
tral compositions have been widely played. His 
works include : 

SjTOphony, C tulnor. 

’ Fantastio Suite,’ pionofoite and orcheatra. 

ImpresNlona from an ArUat'a Life.' pianoforte and orcheatra. 

■ Hyraphonic LeRcnd.' 

' A Vlctor> Ball,* orcftestral ianiaa^ . 

Concerto, vloii.i. 

* Divertimento,' pianoforte and string quartet. 

Other chamuer niualr, pianoforte plecea and songa. g^ 

SCHEMELLI, Georg Christian (6. Herz- 
berg, c. 1678), was a pupil of the Thomas- 
schule at Leipzig from 1695, and was cantor of 
the castle at Zeitz. In 1736 he published a 

' MuiloallncheM Oesang-Buch, Darlnnen 954 gelatrelcbe, enwohl 
als neue Lleder uud Arien, mlt wohlgeeetzten Melodlen, In 
Dlacant und Base, beAndllch alnd . . .* 


t Roohlita, FHr Freumda dar TonktmH, 11. 
' StlOtMof. i. 380. 


In the preface the compiler states that the 
tunes in his book were partly newly composed, 
partly improved, by J. S. Bach. Various 
authorities on the life of Bach have spent much 
labour in investigating which were the tunes 
newly composed by him, and which were 
merely revised and corrected by him. While 
Spitta attributes 29 out of the 69 tunes to 
Bach, F. Wiillner, the editor of the volume of 
the Bach Gesellschaft (xxxix.) in which the 
hymns appear, considers that only 24 are 
Bach’s ; wliile Q.-L. assigns only 22 to Bach. 
His name, curiously enough, is appended to 
only one of the sacred songs of which the col- 
lection mainly consists (the beautiful ‘ Vorgiss 
mein nicht,’ above which is written ‘ di J. S. 
Bach, D. M. Lips.* See S. Spitta, J. S. Bach^ 
Eng. trans. i. 367-70; iii. 109-14). m. 

SCHENK, Johann, was a viola da gamba 
player in the service of the Elector Palatine at 
Dusseldorf in the latter part of the 17th century. 
He was afterwards at Amsterdam, where he 
published numerous works for his instrument, 
and other compositions. The following are 
known to have existed, but only a few of them 
are still extant, according to Q.-L. : 

Op. 

1. Aire from an opera, ' Ceres en Bachus.' 

*2. Konstncfrening(>n (Nonatas or suite*) 

3. 1) glardmo armonlco, senate da camera a 4 (two vlns , gamba 

and continue)) 

4. Koninkljkis Harplledercn, 160 airs for oue or two voices, with a 

prelude and postlude. 

h. Scher/i inustrali, for \ lula da Ramba and bass 
7 Kighteen sonatas (or violin and baas. 

8. La iimfa del Beno, twelve sonatas or stdtes. 

9. L'kcUo du Danube, son.tia)). 

10. Les Fantaisics blKarrea de la goutte, twelve sonatas for viola da 
gamba. 

E. van der Stroeten’s History of the Violoii- 
cello contains a very full account of Schenk ; 
Q.~L.; Itieinann. M. 

SCHENK, Johann (6. Wiener Neustadt, 
Lower Austria, Nov. 30, 1761 ® ; d. Dec. 29, 
1836), mainly interesting from his connexion 
with Boethoven, at an early age was admitted 
into the Archbishop’s choir at Vienna. In 
1774 he w’as a pupil of Wagenseil. In 1778 he 
produced his first Mass, wliich he followed by 
other sacred pieces and by many Singspielo and 
operas, beginning with ‘ Die Weinlese,’ 1785, 
and ‘ Die Wcihnacht auf dem Lande,’ 1786, 
and ending with ’ Der Fassbinder,’ 1802, 
which gained him a considerable name, and 
rank with those of Dittei-sdorf and Wenzel 
Muller. In addition he wrote symphonies, 
concertos, quartets, Lieder, etc. The auto- 
graphr of many of these are in the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreundo at Vienna, with that of a 
theoretical work, Grundsdtze des Oeneralbasses. 
In 1794 he was appointed music director to 
Prince Carl von Auersperg ; in 1795 his 
‘ Achmet und Almanzine ’ was brought out at 
Vienna, and finally * Der Dorfbarbier ’ was 
produced at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, Nov. 
7, 1796, a work that was always popular, and 
kept its position in the repertory for many 

* Date given bjr 9.-Z. which Blemenn nccepte. 
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years. Between this, his masterpiece, and 
the ‘Fassbinder,’ already mentioned, came 
‘ Der Bettelstudont ’ (1796) and ‘Die Jagd ’ 
(1797). The anecdote of his kissing Mozart’s 
hand during the overture on the hist night of 
the ‘ Zauberflbte ’ has been already related 
(see Mozart). His first meeting with Beet- 
hoven is told in Bauemfold’s biographical 
sketch of Schenk in the Wiener Zeiischrift fur 
Kunat for 1837 (Nos. 6, 6 and 7). Gelinok 
mentioned to Schenk that he had found a 
young man whose playing excelled anything 
ever heard before, excepting Mozart’s, and who 
had been studying counterpoint for six months 
with Haydn, but to so little purpose that it 
would bo a great kindness if Schenk would 
give him some help. A meeting was arranged 
at Grelinek’s house, when Beethoven improvised 
for over half an hour in so remarkable and 
unusual a manner that, forty years afterwards, 
Schenk could not speak of it without emotion. 
Schenk next went to sec the young artist. 
Himself a model of neatnosc, he was rather 
taken aback by the disorderiiness of the room, 
but Beethoven’s reception was cordial and 
animated. On the desk lay some ihort exer- 
cises in counterpoint, in which on the first 
glance Schenk ' detected a few errors. Beet- 
hoven’s troubles soon came out. He had 
come to Vienna aware of his own ability, but 
anxious to learn ; had at once put himself in 
the hands of the first master to be got, and yet 
was making no progress. Schenk at once 
agreed to help him, and took him through 
Fux’s Gradvs ad Parnassum, with which in- 
deed Haydn was familiar enough. As it was 
essential that Haydn should not be entirely 
thrown over, Beethoven copied exercises partly 
corrected by Schenk,^ and Haydn was then 
able to congratulate himself on the progress of 
his hot-headed pupil. The affair was of course 
kept strictly secret; but Beethoven having 
fallen out with Gelinek, the latter gossiped, and 
Schenk was deeply annoyed. Beethoven, how- 
ever, when on the point of following Haydn to 
Eisenstadt, wrote very gratefully to Schenk,® 
and the two remained on pleasant terms. It 
is interesting to know that l)e8idcs Mozart and 
Beethoven, Schenk was acquainted with Schu- 
bert. Bauemfeld introduced them, and so 
congenial were they that after an hour’s talk 
they parted like old friends. 

Very unassuming in his ways, Schenk was 
respected as a thorough though somewhat 
pedantic teacher of the piano and ’Composition. 
His portrait, in the museum of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde in Vienna, shows a pleasing 
countenance. Two cantatas, ‘ Die Huldigung ’ 

1 This mirdT wn * ffeat deal for Beethoren’e patlenoe, and for 
bta deetre not to offend Havdn. 

* ' I wish I were not startlnft to-day for Blsenstadt 1 shoold 
like to have had more talk with rou. In the meantime you may 
count npon my gratitude for the kindness you have shown me. l 
shall do all In my power to return It. 1 hope to see you and enioy 
^our society again soon. Varewell, and do not forget your Beet- 


emd * Die Mai,’ his last complete compositions, 
date from 1819, and at an advanced ago ho sot 
about remodelling his ‘ Jagd,’ for which he got 
Bauemfeld to write him a new libretto. He 
had finished the first act when he died. 


BibIh— Ebrst RoaBiinn.o-£OifBa, Joluum Sehtnk alt ajMm- 
konpoHitt (Vienna Dissertattou. 1921). 


c. F. P., with addns. 


SCHERER, Sebastian Anton (bapt, Ulm, 
Oct. 4, 1631 ; d. there, Aug. 26, 1712), was 
town musician in 1653 ; second organist, 1664 ; 
director of music, 1668 ; organist at Ulm 
Cathedral (successor of Tob. Eberlin), 1671. 
He composed masses, psalms and motets with 
instruments, two books of organ pieces in 
tablature highly spoken of by Fetis, sonatas 
for 2 violins and viola da gamba, suites for lute. 
Eitner states that he was appointed organist 
at St. Thomas, Strassburg, Nov. 4, 1684 (Q.-L. ; 
Rieinann). 

SCHERING, Arnold (6. Breslau, Apr. 2, 
1877), holds an important place amongst 
German research students, having devoted 
himself particularly to the rise of the classical 
style in oratorio and sonata, as well as the 
early vocal music of Germany. 

Schering graduated D.Ph. at Leipzig in 1902 
with the study of the early violin concerto. In 
1907 he became teacher at the University of 
Leipzig and in due course professor. Since 
1909 ho has held courses in musical history at 
the Conservatoire, and since 1920 has boon 
professor of the University of Halle. Since 
1904 he has edited the Bachyahrbuch of the 
Neuon Bachgosellschaft. His publications on 
oratorio, early chamber music, organ music, etc., 
are numerous. He edited Hasse’s oratorio, 
‘ La conversione di S. Agostino,’ for the D.D,T 
(see Dbnkmaler), and has produced many 
editions of old works. In 1908 he discovered 
the parts of the lost ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ 
of Heinrich Schutz (q.v.) and edited their 
publioation as a supplement to the complete 
works. c. 

SCHERZANDO (Soherzoso), ‘playful,’ 
‘ lively * ; a direction of frequent occurrence, in- 
dicating a passage of a light and cheerful char- 
acter. It is occasionally used, in combination 
with some other direction, to indicate the stylo 
of a whole movement, as Allegro scherzando. 
Allegretto acherzando (Beethoven, symphony 
No. 8), etc., but its more usual and character- 
istic application is to a phrase which is to be 
played in a lively manner, in contrast to the 
rest of the movement or to some other phrase. 
The word is found, where one would little 
expect it, in the old editions of Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, near the beginning of the ‘ Et vitam 
venturi ’ ; but on reference to Breitkopf & 
Hartel’s complete edition it turns out to have 
been read in error for aforzando ! M. 

SCHERZO, an Italian word signifying ‘ jest ’ 
or ‘ joke.* Its application in music is extensive 
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and — aa is the case with many other musioal 
titles — often incorrect. 

The term (Scherzando) seems to have been 
first employed merely as a direction for perform- 
ance, but there are early instances of its use as 
a distinctive title. The light Italian canzonets 
popular in Germany in the 17th century were 
called ‘Scherzi musicaU.' Late in the 17th 
century J ohann Schenk published some ‘ Scherzi 
musioali per la viola di gamba.’ Later, when 
each movement of an instrumental composi- 
tion had to receive a distinctive character, the 
directions Allegretto scherzando and Presto 
scherzando became common, several examples 
occurring in the sonatas of Ph. Em. Bach. 
But even in the ‘ Partitas ’ of his great father 
we find a scherzo preceded by a burlesca and 
a tantaisie. 

Coming to the period of the Symphony {q.v,\ 
it may be as well to remind the reader that the 
presence of the minuet or scherzo in works of 
the symphonic class is a matter of natural 
selection or survival of the fittest. In the old 
suitm the minuet, being of rather shorter 
rln^thm than the other dances, was seized 
upon, perhaps unconsciously, by the great 
masters who tied themselves down to tho old 
form, and was exaggerated out of all recog- 
nition for the sake of contrast. When we come 
to Haydn the term minuet ceases to have any 
meaning ; the stateliness and character of the 
dance are quite gone. But with the true in- 
stinct of an artist, Haydn felt that, in a work 
containing such subtleties as the ordinary first 
movement and slow movement, a piece of far 
lighter character was imperatively demanded. 
So lighter and quicker and more sportive grew 
the minuets, till Bet^thoven crowned the in- 
congruous fashion with the minuet of his 
first symphony. Tho minuets of many of the 
string quartets of Haydn exhibit indeed those 
quaint and fanciful devices of unexpected 
reiteration, surprises of rhythm and abrupt 
terminations which are the leading character- 
istics of the Scherzo, and are completely 
opposed to the spirit of the true minuet. One 
which begins and ends each part with these 
bars 



IS a strong instance in point. 

Beethoven quickly gave the Scherzo the 
permanent position in the symphony which it 
now occupies. Ho also settled its form and 
character (see Form, under Subsidiary Forms 
OF THIS Sonata : (2) Minubt and Sohbezo), 
It is a good answer to those who consider 
the classical forms worn out and irksome 
to the flow of inspiration to point out that 
in the Scherzo, where full rein is given to the 


individual caprice of the musician, there is as 
much attention given to construction as any- 
where. In fact, either the bold and masculine 
first-movement form, or its sister the weaker 
and more feminine rondo form, must be the 
backbone of every piece of music with any 
pretensions to the name. But, lest the light 
and airy character of the Scherzo should be 
spoilt by the obtrusion of the machinery, the 
greater composers have sought to obscure the 
form artistically by several devices, the most 
frequent and obvious being the humorous per- 
sistent dwelling on some one phrase, generally 
the leading feature of the first subject. Witness 
the scherzo of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
where the opening phrase for the drums is used 
08 an accompaniment to tho second subject — 
indeed as a persistent ‘ motto * throughout. 
Apart from this there is not the slightest 
departure from rigid first-movement form in 
this great movement. 

The trio, which is a relic of the minuet and 
takes the position of third subject or middle 
section in a rondo, survives l)ecause of the 
naturally felt want of a contrast to the rapid 
rhythm of the Scherzo. Many modern com- 
posers affect to dispense with it, but there is 
usually a central section answering to it, even 
though it bo not divided off from the rest 
by a double bar. Mendelssohn was most suc- 
cessful in writing scherzos without trios. The 
main idea was to have a movement in extremely 
short and marked rhythm, for which pur- 
pose triple time is generally the best. In tho 
pianoforte sonatas, the scherzo to that in Eb 
(op. 31, No. 3) is tho only instance where 
Beethoven has employed 2-4. The trios to 
the scherzos of the Pastoral and Choral Sym- 
phonies are 2-4 and C special i-easons of 
effect and contrast. It may be worth noticing 
that Beethoven invariably writes 3-4 even 
whore 6-8 or 3-8 could equally well have been 
employed. Amongst Beethoven’s endless de- 
vices for novelty should be noticed the famous 
treatment of the scherzo in the C minor 
symphony— -its conversion into a weird and 
mysterious terror, and its sudden reappear- 
ance, all alive and well again, in tho midst of 
the tremendous jubilation of the finale. Sym- 
phony No. 8, too, presents some singular 
features. The second movement is positively 
a cross between a slow mo^’^ement and a scherzo, 
partaking equally of the sentimental and the 
humorous. But the finale is nothing else 
than a rollicking scherzo, teeming with eccen- 
tricities and practical jokes from beginning to 
end, the opening jest (and secret of the move- 
ment) being the sudden unexpected entry of 
the basses with a tremendous C sharp, after- 
wards turned into D flat, and the final one, the 
repetition of the chord of F at great length as 
if for a conclusion, and then, when the hearer 
naturally thinks that the end is reached, a start 
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off in another direction with a new coda and 
wind-up. 

Humour is more unexpected in Schubert 
than in Beethoven, and perhaps because of its 
unexpectedness we appreciate it the more. 
The scherzo of the C major symphony is full 
of happy thoughts and surprises, as fine as any 
of Beethoven’s, and yet distinct from them. 
The varied changes of rhythm in two, three 
and four bars, the piquant use of the wood 
wind, and above all the sudden and lovely 
gleam of sunshine 




combine to place this movement among the 
things imperishable. The scherzos of the 
octet, the quintet in C, and above all, the PF. 
duet in C, which Joachim restored to its right- 
ful dignity of symphony, are all worthy of 
honour. The last-named, with its imitations 
by inversion of the leading phrase, and its 
grotesque bass, is truly comical : 

It is much to be regretted that later com- 
posers lost sight of the true bearing of the 
Scherzo so completely. Mendelssohn indeed 
has given it an elfish fairy character, but 
though this is admirable in the * Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ it is perhaps a little out of 
place elsewhere. Lightness and airy grace his 
scherzos possess to admiration, in common 
with his capriccios, which they closely re- 
semble ; but neither he nor his successors 
realised the musical humour which vents 
itself in unexpected rhythms and impudent 
upstartings of themes in strange places. 
Mendelssohn has not used the title ‘ scherzo * 
to either of his five symphonies, though 
the ‘ Vivace non troppo ’ of the ‘ Scotch,’ the 
‘ Allegretto * of the ‘ Lobgesang ’ and the 
‘ Allegro Vivace ’ of the ‘ Reformation * are 
usually called scherzos. It is sufficient to 
name the string octet, the two PF. trios 
and the two quintets for strings, as a few of 
his works which contain the most striking 
specimens in this line. 

With Schumann we find ourselves again in a 
new field. Humour, his music seldom, if ever, 
presents, and he is really often far less gay in 
his scherzos than elsewhere. He introduced 
the innovation of two trios in his Bb and C 
symphonies, PF. quintet and other works, but 
although this practice allows more scope to the 
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fancy of the composer in setting forth strongly 
contrasted movements in related ' oythm, it is 
to be deprecated as tending to give undue 
length and consequent heaviness to what 
should be the lightest and most epigrammatic 
of music. Beethoven has repeated the trios of 
his fourth and seventh symphonies, but that 
is quite another thing. Still, though Schu- 
mann’s scherzos are wanting in lightness, their 
originality is more than compensation. Several 
of his Kreisleriana and other small PF. pieces 
are to all intents and purposes scherzos. 

Unlike Schubert and Beethoven, Brahms 
seldom wrote a really bright scherzo, but he 
published one for PF. solo (op. 4) which is very 
odd and striking. The second symphony has 
a movement which is a combination of minuet 
and scherzo, and certainly one of his most 
charming ideas. On somewhat the same prin- 
ciple is the scherzo of the second string sextet 
(op. 36) which begins in 2-4 as a kind of 
gavotte, while the trio is 3-4 presto, thus 
reversing the ordinary practice of making the 
trio broader and slower than the rest of the 
piece. 

Quite on a pedestal of their own stand the 
four scherzos for piano by Chopin. They are 
indeed no joke in any sense ; the first has been 
entitled ‘ I^e Banquet infernal,’ and aU four are 
characterised by a wild power and grandeur to 
which their composer seldom attained. 

The position of the Scherzo in the symphony 
— ^whether second or third of the four move- 
ments — ^is clearly a matter of individual taste, 
the sole object being contrast. r. 0. 

SCHETKY, Johann Geokg Chuistoff 
(6. Hesse - Darmstadt, 1740; d. Edinburgh, 
Nov. 29, 1824), a composer, and an excellent 
performer on the violoncello. He was tlie son 
of Louis Schetky, secretary and musician to the 
Ijandgrave there. 

J. G. C. Schetky was intended for the law, 
but developed musical abilities and became 
locally famous. He travelled to Italy and 
France, and obtained recognition and patron- 
age at various courts. He returned to Hesse* 
Darmstadt, but after the death of the Land- 
grave set out for London. Robert Bremner, 
the music publisher, having been commissioned 
by the gentlemen directors of St. Cecilia’s 
Hall, Edinburgh, to engage a first violoncellist 
for the concerts held there, met Schetky at 
Lille and brought him to Edinburgh, where 
he arrived in Feb. 1772, and there spent the 
remainder of a long life. He played at the 
Edinburgh concerts, and became associated 
with the musical life there. He was a friend 
of Robert Bums, and at the latter’s request 
set to music his song * Clarinda, mistress of my 
soul,’ pnnted with the music in the second 
volume of Johnson’s Scots Museum, 1788. In 
1774 Schetky married the daughter of Joseph 
Em^AaLB (g.v.), senior, an Austrian musician 
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who was then settled in Edinburgh. He had 
several children by this marriage, one of whom, 
John Christian, was marine painter to George 
IV. and to Queen Victoria, Schetky, the 
musician, died in Edinburgh aged 84, and was 
buried in the Canongate burial-ground. His 
published works consist of concertos, duets, 
trios, etc., for strings, and some harpsichord 
sonatas. They were principally, if not all, pub- 
lished by Robert Bremner. A MS. oratorio, 

* Hie versohmachtende Verspottung des zum 
Tode verurtheilten Heylandes,’ is at Darmstadt. 
For some details of his life see Life of John C. 
Schetky, laU Marine Painter, by his daughter, 
and Si, Cecilia's Hall, by David Fraser 
Harris, Edinburgh, 1899. F. K, 

SCHEURLEER, Dk. Daniel FiiANgois 
(6. The Hague, Nov. 13, 1855), a banker by 
profession, has devoted his considerable wealth 
to the collection of a fine library of books about 
music and a museum of ancient and modern 
musical instruments (see Collections), and to 
the study on his own part and the encourage- 
ment of the study by others, of music in its 
historical aspects. 

An enthusiastic member of the International 
Musical Society, after the dissolution of that 
body he started in 1920 the Union Musico- 
logique, in which he had the assistance of an 
eminent international committee. A Bulletin 
is issued twice each year containing reports 
from various conn trios, and articles by W, 
Barclay Squire, Ch. van den Borron, Prof. Max 
Seiffert, Dr. Guido Adler, J. G. Prod’homme 
and others (see Periodicals). He wrote and 
published in 1878 an essay on Twee. Titanen 
tier 19e eeuw : Hector Berlioz en Antoine Wiertz, 
but most of his writing has been concerned 
with the music of the Netherlands. He was 
for some years president of the Vereeniging 
voor Noord-Nederlandsch Muziek Geschiodenis, 
and received the honorary degree of Doctor 
in 1910. His principal works are Catalogues 
of his own library (see Libraries, subsection 
Holland), a new edition of Jan Fruytier’s 
Ecclesiaslicus, oft de wijse sproken lesu des soons 
Syrach, nu eerstmad deurdeelt ende ghestdt in 
Itedekens, op bequame en ghemeyne voisen naer 
wtwijsen der musijck-noten doer by ghevoecht, 
and of the 16th - century * Een devoot ende 
Profitelijok Boexken,* an Introduction to 
Rontgen’s ‘ Dutch dances of the 16th century,’ 
Muziekleven in Nederland in de 2de hdft der 
18e eeuw, and Muziekleven te 's-Oravenhage in 
de 2de helft der 18de eeuw. h. a. 

SCHICHT, Johann Gottfried (6. Rei- 
chenau, Zittau, Sept. 29, 1763 ; d. Feb. 16, 
i823), owed his education to an uncle ; went 
to Leipzig University in 1776, intending to 
biudy law, but gradually adopted music, and 
was soon chosen by Adam Hiller as solo clavier- 
player at his concerts. On Hiller’s retirement 
he succeeded him in 1785, and at length in 


1810 rose to the head of his profession as 
cantor of the Thomasschule. He died, leaving 
many large works (three oratorios, much church 
and chamber music), as well as a translation 
of the PF. Schools of Pleyel and dementi, and 
of Pellegrini-Celoni’s Singing Method, etc., but 
his most important legacy was an edition of 
J. S. Bach’s motets (B. & H. 1802-03). G. 

SCHICK, (1) Margarets Luise (n^e 
Hamel) (6. Mainz, Apr. 26, 1773 ; d. Berlin, 
Apr. 29, 1809), a famous singer, especially as 
interpreter of Gluck’s works ; daughter of a 
bassoon-player, pupil of Stephani at Wurzburg 
and Righini at Mainz. She made her debut 
at Mainz in 1788. When Mozart heard her 
at the coronation of I^eopold II. at Frankfort- 
on -the-Main, ho said, ‘ Now I do not want to 
hear any other singing.’ In 1791 she married 
the violinist Ernst Schick, went to Hamburg 
in 1793, and thence to Berlin, where Frederick 
William II. had engaged both for the 
Schlosstheater. Margareto was allowed, how- 
ever, to sing at the National Theatre also, 
where she appeared in operas by Gluck and 
Mozart, which suited her more serious nature 
and deep and intense feeling. Unfortunately, 
when singing after a long illness in Righini’s 
Te Deum the effort proved too much ; she had 
a relapse, and the rupture of an artery in the 
throat caused her death. A bust by Wich- 
mann of this great artist decorates the concert- 
room of the Schauspielhaus, Berlin. Her 
husband, (2) Ernst (6. The Hague, 1756 ; 
d, Berlin, Feb. 10, 1816), studied the violin 
under Kreusser, taking Esser and Lolli as 
his models. In 1793 he instituted chamber 
concerts with Bohrer at Berlin, where they 
produced chiefly lesser known classical com- 
positions. Schick composed 6 violin concertos 
and some Masonic songs. Both his daughter 
Julie and his granddaughter Pauline von 
Schatzel were noted singers {Mendel). 

SCHICKHARD (Schickard), Johann 
Christian, a composer resident at Hamburg 
about 1730. His works were chiefly published 
at Amsterdam, but were republished by the 
elder John Walsh in England. They comprise 
instrumental pieces, including : soli for a 
flute and bass, op. 17 ; concertos for flutes, op. 
19 ; soli for German flute, hautboy or violin, 
op. 20 ; sonatas for two violins and a bass, op. 
5 ; sonatas for two German flutes and a bass, 
op. 10; and some others. These were all 
published by Walsh and reissued by Randall. 

F. K. 

SCHIEDERMAYR (Schiedermaier), 
Johann Baptist (6. Pfaffenmunster, near 
Straubing, June 23, 1779 ; d. Linz, Jan. 6, 
1840), organist of Linz Cathedral. He was a 
prolific composer of masses and other church 
music, Singspiele, symphonies, chamber music. 
He brought out an abbreviated edition of Leo- 
pold Mozart’s violin Tutor, and an instruction 
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book for the singing of Chorals in Roman 
Catholic churches (Q.-L . ; Riemann), 

SCHIEDMAYER. Two firms of this name 
in Stuttgart have enjoyed wide reputation as 
pianoforte>makers, viz. ‘ Schiedmayer & Sons * 
and * Schiedmayer Pianofortefabrik ; vormals, 
J. & P. Schiedmayer.’ 

(1) Johann David Sohibdmayer (d. Nurem- 
berg, 1806) towards the close of the 18th 
century was a musical instrument maker at 
Erlangen, and afterwards at Nuremberg. 
His son, (2) Johann Lorenz (6. 1786; 

d. 1860), went after this for two years to Vienna 
as a workman, and in 1809 established a 
business at Stuttgart in partnership with C. F. 
Dieudonn6 (d. 1825). Before that time piano- 
forte-making was virtually unknown in Stutt- 
gart, those who required satisfactory instru- 
ments obtaining them from Vienna. Lorenz 
Schiedmayer’s intelligence and aptness for 
business gained a position for his firm, and it 
soon became one of the first in Germany. In 
1845 Lorenz united his two eldest sons, 
(3) Adolf (6. 1820 ; d. 1890) and (4) Hermann 
(d. 1861), to himself, and ‘ Schiedmayer & Sons * 
soon became as well known in foreign countries 
as in Wiirtemberg. The sons of the brothers 
Adolf and Hermann, bearing the same Christian 
names, were for many years the directors of 
this firm, which has made both concert and 
ordinary instruments, and has competed with 
success in London and Paris and other exhibi- 
tions. 

The two younger sons of Johann David, 
(5) Julius (6. Feb. 17, 1822 ; d. Feb. 1878) 
and (6) Paul (d. June 18, 1890), at first devoted 
themselves to harmonium - making, then of 
recent introduction, a practical knowledge of 
which had been gained by Paul in Paris. They 
started together in 1854, but after the death 
of the father in 1860, turned to pianoforte- 
making in competition with the elder firm, and 
the younger firm became known as * Schied- 
mayer Pianofortefabrik.’ 

Special mention must be made of Julius 
Schiedmayer’s prominence as an export in the 
juries of the great Exhibitions of London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867 ; Vienna, 1873 ; and Philadelphia, 
1876. A. j. H. 

Bxbl.— A. EiSBVMAmr, SehUdma^ und BlUtne. 1909. 

SCHIEVER, Ernst (6. Hanover, Mar. 23, 
1844; d. there, 1915), violinist, studied under 
JoacMm, 1860-64. In 1868 he joined the 
Muller Quartet, with which he travelled as 
leader until its dissolution in 1869, and became 
in the same year a teacher at the Hochschulo 
and a member of the Joachim Quartet. He 
remaiued in Berlin two years, organising with 
Hermann Franke (second violin), Leonhard 
Wolfi (viola) and Robert Hausmann (violon- 
cello) another quartet party, which was 
engaged subsequently by Count Hochberg, and 
be^me known as the Gr&flioh Hoohbeig 


Quartet of Schloss Rohnstock, near Striegau, 
in Silesia. In 1878 he came to England, making 
Liverpool his headquarters and undertaking 
the leadership of the Richter orchestra, with 
which he was connected for nearly thirty years. 
The Sohiover Quartet, in which he was 
associated with A. Ross (second violin), Carl 
Courvoisier (viola) and Walter Hatton (violon- 
ceUo), was an institution favourably known in 
the north of England. w. w. c. 

SCHIKANEDER, Emmanuel (6 Ratisbon, 
Jan. 3, 1748 ' ; d. Vienna, Sept. 21, 1812), 
theatrical manager, playwright, actor and 
singer. He began life as a poor wandering 
musician, joined some strolling players at 
Augsburg in 1 773, married the adopted daughter 
of the manager, and at length undertook the 
direction himself. In 1780 his wanderings 
brought him to Salzburg, where he fell in with 
the Mozarts, and at once began to make a 
profit out of Wolfgang’s talents. In 1784 we 
find him in Vienna, giving with Kumpf a series 
of excellent performances of German opera, 
comedy, etc., at the Kkrnthnerthor theatre. 
He appeared on the boards both here and at 
the Burgtheater, where, however, he did not 
succeed. He next took the management of the 
theatre at Ratisbon, but was recalled to Vienna 
by his wife, who had undertaken the httle 
theatre lately built in the grounds of Prince 
Starhemberg’s house in the suburb of Wiedcn, 
for which Schikaneder received a privihgium or 
licence. ‘ He had no scruples as to the means 
to bo adopted to make a hit, but in spite of 
large receipts was continually in difficulty. On 
one such occasion (Mar. 1791) he had recourse 
to Mozart, whom he implored to set to music 
a libretto adapted by himself from a piece by 
Giesecke, a member of his company. Mozart, 
always good-natured, especially to a brother 
Mason, consented, and from that moment till 
its completion Schikaneder stuck closely to 
him, and did all he could to keep him amused 
over his work. The history of the ‘ Zaub(*r- 
flote ’ is well known; Schikaneder made various 
suggestions in the composition, took the jiart 
of Papageno, and found himself saved from 
ruin by the success of the opera ; but he showed 
little gratitude to Mozart, and after his death, 
instead of helping the widow of the man by 
whom he had benefited so materially, con- 
tented himself with loud and vain lamentations. 
In 1800 he entered into partnership with a 
merchant named Zitterbarth, who, at a short 
distance from the small theatre just mentioned, 
built the ‘ Theater-an-der-Wien,’ opened Juno 
13, 1801 (see Beethoven). Zitterbarth then 
bought the privilegium from Schikaneder, who 
managed it for him till 1806. His next project 
was to build, with the assistance of some 
wealthy friends, a new theatre in the Joseph* 

. _ • Ritmann. 

* Zt VM popolarljr osUed SoUkaaidv’B thMlN. 
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i«tadt suburb, but this he did not carry out. On 
his way to Pest, whither he had been invited 
to undertake a theatre, he went mad, was 
brought back to Vienna, and died in great 
misery. 

Schikaneder wrote the librettos for many 
popular operas, Singspiele and fairy pieces, the 
list of which, with year of performance, is here 
published for the first time : 

* Anton dw dumme Gartnrr ' (Schack and Oerl), 1789 { ‘ Die 
beldeu Antona ’ (Hith 4 aequt'lM), 'Jakob und Nannerl' and *Der 
Stein der Welaen,' or * Die Zaubcrinael ' (Schack and othera), 1790 ; 

* Die Zauberflute ‘ (Mozart). 1701 ; ‘ Der wohlthatiae Dorwiscb.' or 
' Die Schellenk.ii)i)e ' (Sthaok, (Jerl and others), 17fri , * Die Elaen- 
konifTln,’ ' Die WuldmAimrr ‘ and ‘ Der Zaubeipfell ’ (LickI), 179S : 

* Der Siil-ffcl von Arkadlen ’ (SOHAinayer) and ‘ Die Hirten am 
llheln,' 1704 . ' Der Hcheerenschlelfcr * (llenneberff), ‘ Der Kunlf;*- 
Htihii aua Xtbaka ' (A F. HoHmelater) and ‘ Der Uollenberg * will), 
ITS!* : ' Der Tvroler Wastel ' (Haibel) and a aetond part ' Oater- 
relch'a Irene BrUder,' 1700 ; ‘ Daa n ediziuiscbeContdliiuu ’ (Hatbel), 
'Der Lowenbrnnnen ‘ (HevIrled) and 'llabylous Pyramlden' (Act! 
(lalluA, Act II. Peter \Mnter), 1707 , 'Das Labyrinth,' or ‘ Kampf 
mit den Llementeu ’ (oecond inirt <if * Zaubeifloie,' Winter), 1708 ; 

‘ Die Ostlndler vom Spittelberir' (^ev^ried, tteyiraver, etc.), 'Con- 
rad Langbarth,' or ‘ Der liurgyriat ' (ilentiebcre), ‘ Minna und Pern,' 
or ‘ KdniitHpfllchl ’ (Act I llenneberg, Act 11. Hcvfried), and ' Der 
Wuiidcrmaun am Vt aaaerlall ’ (SeyfHed), I70‘t . ‘ Amors SchllTchen ’ 
(*^6% fried), 18')0, at the Theater-an-der-Wlcn — opening night — 

' Alexander ' (Tf> her), ' Thespis Traum ’ and ‘ Proteua und Arabiena 
Suhne ' (Steguiajer), ihOl , ‘ Tstbliig I Caching' ‘ <Ilail>el), 180‘j , 

' Die Kntlarvten,' a continuation of the ' Waldm&nner ' (Anton 
Fischer), and ‘ Pf.lndnn ; und I'eraoiialarreHt ’ (Tevber), 1803 ; ‘ Der 
Stein der Weiseii ‘ (Schackand olberN). IHo4 ; ‘ HwetardeZaubertbal* 
(Kweher), IHu,') , ' Die Flseukunlgln ’ (llenneborg) and ‘ Die 

KurgiLste am Sauerbrunnen ‘ (Anton DIabelli), HublKaueder'a last 
piece, given for hU bs-nedt, 180(1. 

c. F. r. 

■Bibi. — K V. Komorzvnhki, E. SrhikaneAer, 1901 . A. W, Thavek. 
B»elhof<«n ; E. J Dent, Th* Magte Eluta, Ut HUtory and Interpreta- 
tion, 1011. 

SCHILDT, Melchioe (6. Hanover (?), 1592; 
d. there, May 22, KifiT), a pupil of Sweeiinck, 
organist at the principal church at Wolfen- 
buttel from 1623-20, court organist at Copen- 
hagen from 1026-29, and from 1629 to his 
death organist at the Market church, Hanover, 
as siKiccssor to his father and brother. Of his 
valuable compositions only one cantata, 4 v., 
and a few organ and harpsichord pieces in MS. 
are preserved {Q.-L. ; Hiemann). 

SCHILLlNtw, Dr. Gtstav (6. Schwiegors- 
hausen, Hanover, Nov. 3, 1803 ; d. Nebraska, 
U.S.A., Mar, IHSl), author of a book much 
esteemed in Germany, though little known in 
England — Evcyclopadie der gesammten musika- 
hschen W issemchaften oder Universal Lexikon 
der Tonkunst (7 vols. 8vo, Stuttgart, 1835-40). 
His father was a pastor at Schwiegershausen. 
He was brought up at Gottingen and Halle, 
and in 1830 settled in Stuttgart as director of 
Stopel’s Music School. In 1867 he went to 
America. Ho published several other works 
bearing on music, but none of the importance 
of that already mentioned. (For list see 
Hiemann.) o. 

8( ’HILLINGS, Max vox {b. DUreti, Rhein- 
land, Apr. 19, 1868), studied under K. Joseph 
Brambach and 0. F. von Konigslow at Bonn. 
From the former he derived the traditions 
of both Hummel and Beethoven, as shown 
through the medium of the teaching of Hiller, 
whose pupil Brambach was ; while from the 
latter he inherited, musically, the methods 
of David the violinist, and Moritz Hauptmann 
the distinguished theorist. On leaving Bonn, 
VOL. IV 


Schillings continued his studies at Munich, 
where, after three years spent in perfecting 
himself in all branches of his art, he decided 
to settle. He was appointed chorus-master at 
Bayreuth in 1902, having acted as one of the 
assistant stage conductors there in 1892. In 
the autumn of 1908 he became musical assistant 
to the intendant of the Stuttgart court theatre, 
conductor of the royal concerts and director 
of operatic productions. From 1911-18 he 
j was general musical director at Stuttgart, and 
received from the King of Wurtemberg the 
title ‘ Von * in 1912, the year of the opening 
of the new opera-house of Stuttgart. Other 
events of this period were his production of a 
condensed version of Berlioz’s ‘ Les Troyens * 
(1913), and the production of his own opera 
‘Mona Lisa’ on Sept. 26, 1915, In 1919 he 
became director of the Staatsoper at Berlin 
(g.t).). His compositions, fairly numerous, show 
a high order of talent ; but the composer was 
at first considered to be decidedly dominated 
by the influence of Wagner. The opus numbers 
not mentioned in the following list are for the 
most part filled vith songs, partsongs and other 
small works. 

LIST OF PRINCIPAL WORKS 
i! ' logwelde ’ Opera. 3 acta. (Prod. Carlsruhc, 1894 ) 

6. Improvliiatioiiu PF. and rln. 

6. * Meergruas ' and * Seemorgea.’ .‘Symphonic fantaaie>i for orch. 

8. * Kin ZwiegeBpr&cb ’ Vln. and v 'cello hoU ulih email orch. 

9. ' Kasaandra ‘ and ‘ Das eleuoslcbe Fest-' Recitations with 

orch 

10. ' Der Pfeifertag.' Opera. (Prod. Schwerin, 1901.) 

11. STtnphonlc proloffuc, ' Oedipus * 

I'i. 'Oiestes' lucidental music. (1900.) 

15. ' Bexrnlled ' (orch music to Wildenbruch). 

20. 'Moloch' Musical iragedv. (Dresden, 1906.) 

*il. ■ Dem Veiklhrtcn ’ (Schiller). Raxitone solo, cb. and oroh. 

I ‘i'i. ‘ Olockculledes ' Tenor solo and orch. 

24. Music to Goethe's Faust (1.). (1908.) 

25. Violin concerto, A minor. 

26. ' llochzeitslied.' Soli, cb and orch, 

27 March lor military band. 

28. ' Jung Olaf.' Recitation with orch. or PF. 

81 ' Mona Lisa.’ Opera 2 acts. (Stuttgart, 1916.) 

82. String quintet In F. flat. 

33. ' Die Perle ' (Goethe) Duet with orch. 

84. String quartet In K minor 

D. H. ; addns. Hiemann, etc. 
SCHIMON, (1) Adolf (6. Vienna, Feb. 29, 
1820 ; d. Leipzig, June 21, 1887), son of an 
Austrian artist, well known for his portraits of 
Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, etc. At 16 he went 
to Paris and entered the Conservatoire as a 
pupil of Berton and Halevy. In 1844 he 
brought out an opera called ‘ Stradella,’ at 
La Pergola in Florence. In 1860 he was in 
London, and took a provincial tour with Balfe, 
Reeves and Clara Novello. From 1854-59 he 
was attached to the Italian opera in Paris, 
and in 1858 produced a comic opera, ‘ List um 
List,’ which was successful in North Germany. 
Ill 1872 we find him again at Florence, where 
he married Anna Regan. From 1874-77 he 
was teacher of singing in the Conservatorium 
at Izoipzig, and from thence was called to 
Munich, where he was professor of singing in 
the Royal Music School until 1886, when he 
returned to Leipzig. His original compositions 
embrace quartets, trios and solos for the PF., 
and longp in various languages, and he edited 

2 o 
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many vocal pieces by Scarlatti, Porpora, 
Paradies and other old Italian masters. 

His wife, (2) Anka Kboan-Schimon ( b . Aich, 
near Carlsbad, Sept. 18, 1841 ; d. Munich, 
Apr. 18, 1902), was brought up in the house of 
Dr. Anger in Carlsbad till 1859, when she was 
placed as a pupil with Mme. Schubert {nee 
Maschinka-Schneider) in Dresden. In the fol- 
lowing year she accompanied Mme. Sabatier- 
Ungher, the great contralto, to Florence, 
where she remained under the care of that 
eminent artist till Feb. 1864. During this time 
she made her first attempts on the stage at 
Siena, her success in which encouraged her in 
further study. From 1864-67 she was engaged 
at the court theatre at Hanover; then as 
Kammers^ngerin to the Grand Duchess Helena 
in St. Petersburg, where she sang at three of 
the seven concerts given by Berlioz. In 1869 
she visited London in company with her old 
friend and teacher Mme. Sabatier, sang twice 
at the Philharmonic and thi*ee times at the 
Crystal Palace, and at Halle's Recitals, etc. 
From this time till 1875 she was frequently in 
England, widely known and much liked for her 
exquisite delivery of Schubert’s and other songs. 
In 1870 and 1871 she visited Vienna with great 
success, and in 1872 married Dr. Schimon. 
She made two brilliant tours with Mombelli, 
Sivori, TreboUi, etc., in the winters of 1872 
and 1873, and from that time till her death 
only appeared occasionally at the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipzig. After her husband’s death 
she accepted a post in the Royal Music School 
at Munich. o. 

SCHINDELMEISSER, Loms (6. Konigs- 
berg, Dec. 8, 1811 ; d. Darmstadt, Mar. 30, 
1864), was educated at the Gymnasium at 
Berlin. He learned music from a French 
musician named Hostie, and from Gahrich. 
He first adopted the clarinet, but afterwards 
took a wider range. From 1832-37 he filled 
Kapellmeisters’ posts at Salzburg, Innsbruck, 
Graz, Berlin (Konigstadt Theatre) and Pest, 
where he remained for nine years. Finally he 
was court Kapellmeister at Darmstadt. His 
works embrace six operas — ‘ Mathilde,’ ‘ Ten 
happy Days,’ ‘ Peter von Szapary ’ (Pest, 
1839), ‘ Malvina ’ (Post, 1861), ‘ The Avenger,’ 
‘ Melusine ’ (1861) ; an oratorio, ‘ S. Boniface ’ ; 
an overture to ‘ Uriel Acosta ’ and incidental 
music to various plays ; a concerto for clarinet 
and orchestra, and a concertante for four 
clarinets and orchestra ; songs, PF. pieces, etc. 

o. 

SCHINDLER, Aktok (6. Medl, Neustadt, 
Moravia, 1796 ; d. Bockenheim, near Frank- 
fort, Jan. 16, 1864), the devoted friend and 
biographer of Beethoven. His father was 
cantor and schoolmaster at Medl. He began 
the study of music and the violin early in life. 
While quite young he entered the Vienna 
University to study law, and assiduously kept 


up his music by practice in an amateur or* 
chestra. His introduction to Beethoven took 
place accidentally in 1814, when he was asked 
to take a note from Schuppanzigh to the great 
composer. Later in the year he played in 
Beethoven’s two concerts of Nov. 29 and Dec, 2. 
He and the master met often, and the in- 
timacy increased until, early in 1819, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Bach he became a kind 
of secretary to Beethoven, and at length, in 
1822, took up residence in his house. He then 
became conductor at the Josephvstadt Theatre, 
where he studied several of Beethoven’s great 
works under his own direction. Beethoven, 
however, at last began to tire of his young 
friend, and after much unpleasantness, in 1824 
after the failure of the concert of May 23, the 
breach came. Beethoven behaved with great 
violence and injustice, and Schindler was driven 
from him till Doc. 1826, when he arrived in 
Vienna from Gneixendorf, to die. Schindler 
at once resumed his position, attended him 
with devotion till his death, wrote several 
letters ^ to Moschelos on the details of the 
event, and in company with Breuning took 
charge of Beethoven’s papers. Breuning died, 
and then the whole came into Schindler’s 
hands. 

In 1831 he wrote some interesting articles on 
Beethoven and Schubert in Bkuerle’s Theater- 
zeitung. In December he left Vienna and 
became Kapellmeister to the cathedral at 
Munster, a post which he exchanged four years 
later for that of music-director at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. After some years he relinquished 
this, became first a private teacher and then 
went entirely into private life. Ho lived in 
various towns of Germany, and at length in 
Bockenheim. 

His book on Beethoven is entitled Biographic 
von Ludwig van Beethoven. Mil dem Portrdt 
Beethovens und zwei Facsimilen (Munster, 1840, 
1 vol. 8vo).* This was followed by Beethoven 
in Paris , , . ein Nachtrag zur Biographie Beet- 
hoven*s, etc. (Munster, 1842 ; 1 thin vol. 8vo), 
and that by a second edition of the Biographie 
with additions (Munster, 1845, 1 vol. 8vo). 
The third and last edition appeared in 1860. 
Being so long about Beethoven, he accumulated 
many autographs and other papers and articles 
of interest, and these he efisposed of to the 
library at Berlin for an annuity. His sister 
was a singer, who in the year 1830 was engaged 
at the Konigstadt Theatre, Berlin. 

Schindler has been the object of much 
obloquy and mistrust, but it is satisfactory to 
know, on the authority of A. W. Thayer, that 
this is unfounded, and that his honesty and 
intelligence are both to be trusted. a. 

SCHINDLER, Kurt (6. BerUn, Feb. 17, 

1 Printfld tn HwohelM’ Mft, 1. 14S-79. 

* Thill la the book which ww tranalatod or adaptad hr Moaobolei 
(London, Colburn, 1841), atraage to aay with no menUon of Soblndlez 
on the tltle*paKe. 
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1882), German- American conductor and com- 
poser. He studied extensively at the universi- 
ties of Munich and Berlin, as well as piano with 
Zioler, Gemsheim, L, C. Wolf and Ansorge, and 
composition with Bussler and Thuille. After 
various engagements as a conductor in Ger- 
many, he went to New York in 1905 as assistant 
conductor of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, a post he held for three seasons. 
In 1909 he founded in that city the MacDowell 
Chorus, which in 1912 became the Schola 
Cantorum, now one of the most significant of 
American choral organisations (see New York). 
A skilful and ingenious translator and arranger 
of songs and choral music, he has also to his 
credit more than 60 compositions in various 
vocal forms. w. s. s. 

SCHIRA, Francesco (6. Malta, Sept. 19, 
1815 ; d. London, Oct. 16, 1883), received his 
early education at Milan, and was placed, at 
the age of 9, in the Conservatorio, where he 
learned counterpoint under Basily, principal of 
that institution. At 17, having completed his 
studies, Francesco was commissioned to write 
an opera for La Scala, which was produced 
Nov. 17, 1832. That ‘ Elena e Malvina ’ won 
favourable recognition may be inferred from 
the fact that a Lisbon impresario, being at 
Milan with the object of forming a company for 
the Santo Carlos, contracted an engagement 
with Schira for the forthcoming season as 
Maestro Dirottore, Corapositore e Conduttore 
della Musica. Ho remained eight years at 
lisbon, where he was also appointed professor 
of harmony and counterpoint at the Consorva- 
torio, composing ‘ I cavalicri di Valenza ’ and 
‘ 11 fanatico per la musica ’ for the Santo 
Carlos, besides ballets, cantatas, etc. 

In Jan. 1842 Schira quitted Lisbon for Paris, 
with the idea of obtaining some book in the 
French language which he might set to music. 
In Paris he made the acquaintance of Maddox, 
then in quest of artists for the Princess’s 
Theatre. This led to an offer from the London 
manager, and Schira was appointed director of 
music and orchestral chief at that establish- 
ment. On Monday, Dec. 26, 1842, the Prin- 
cess’s opened as a lyric theatre, and Schira’s 
appearance at the conductor’s desk was his 
first introduction to the English public. The 
opera chosen was an English version of ‘ La 
Sonnambula.’ Among notable incidents during 
Schira’s term of conductorship may be specified 
the production of two operas by Balfe, origin- 
ally composed for the Paris O^ra-Comique — 
* Le Puits d’ Amour,’ called ‘ Geraldine ’ (Aug. 
1843), and ‘ Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon,’ called 
‘ The Castle of Aymon ’ (Nov. 1844). At the 
end of 1844 Schira accepted an engagement 
from Alfred Bunn, then lessee of Drury Lane, 
to fill the place left vacant by Benedict, who 
resigned immediately after Balfe’s ‘ Daughter 
of St. Mark * was brought out. At Drury Lane 


he remained until the spring of 1847, when 
Bunn seceded from the management, the com* 
mittee having entertained the proposal of 
Jullien to become future lessee ; and here 
several adaptations of foreign operas, besides 
a good number of works by English composers, 
were produced. From the latter it will suffice 
to name Wallace’s ‘ Maritana ’ and ‘ Matilda 
of Hungary,’ Maefarren’s ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
Benedict’s ‘ Ousaders,* Lavenu’s ‘ Loretta * 
(composed for Mme. Anna Bishop), Balfe’s 
‘ Enchantress,’ etc. ; among the former, Flotow’s 
" Stradella ’ and ‘ Martha.’ In Sept. 1848 
Bunn took Co vent Garden Theatre, and 
Schira was again appointed conductor. The 
season only lasted two months, but comprised 
the engagement of Sims Reeves and an entirely 
now opera called ‘ Quentin Durward,’ the 
composition of Henri Laurent. The success 
of the enterprise was not in proportion to 
the expectations of the manager ; ‘ Quentin 
Durward ’ was by no means a hit, and though 
Bunn had lowered his prices the house was 
prematurely closed. Thus an opera entitled 
‘ Kenilworth,’ from Schira’s own pen, which 
had already been put into rehearsal with Sims 
Reeves in the part of Leicester, was lost to the 
public, and no more English opera was heard 
at Covent Garden until Pyne and Harrison 
migrated there from the Lyceum. 

Although he had severed his connexion with 
the Princess’s as musical director, in which 
position his worthy successor was Edward 
Loder, Schira wrote two original works for the 
theatre in Oxford Street — ‘ Mina,’ produced in 
1845, and ‘ Theresa, or the Orphan of Geneva,’ 
in 1850, both, the latter especially, received 
with marked favour. Schira was once more 
engaged as conductor at Drury Lane, and the 
theatre opened on Jan. 23, 1852, with an 
English version of ‘ Robert le Diable,’ suc- 
ceeded by ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ with Sims Reeves in 
the title part. The principal incident that 
marked the season was the production of ‘ The 
Sicilian Bride,’ by Balfe, in no respect one of 
his most successful efforts. From this time 
Schira devoted himself specially to giving in- 
structions in the vocal art. He nevertheless 
did not neglect composition, as testified in a 
number of charming songs, duets, trios, etc., 
some of which have attained wide popularity. 
He also was busily employed in the composition 
of a grand opera called * Niccold de’ Lapi,’ 
performed with marked applause at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in May 1863. For the 
Carnival at Naples, two years later, he wrote 
another grand opera entitled ‘ Selvaggia,’ 
which was given with brilliant success, and 
represented at Milan, Barcelo la and elsewhere. 
The reception accorded to ‘ Selvaggia ’ led to 
his being asked to write another opera, ‘ Lia,' 
for Venice. This, also brought out during 
the Carnival, was hardly so much to the taste 
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of the Venetians as its precursor. Neverthe- 
less there are amateurs who regard *Lia’ as 
Schira's best work. 

The managers of the Birmingham Festival 
commissioned Schira to write a cantata for the 
meeting of 1873, and he wrote a piece entitled 
‘ The Lord of Burleigh,’ the libretto, by 
Desmond Lumley Ryan, being founded upon 
Tennyson’s well-known poem, though not a 
line was appropriated save the motto which 
heads the title-page of the printed edition. An 
operetta entitled ‘The Ear-ring’ was performed 
at the St. George’s Hall Theatre. In his own 
country and elsewhere abroad he hold the 
insignia of several orders of merit, the most 
prized of which was that of Gommendatore 
della Corona d’ Italia — ^prized the more because 
conferred by King Humbert motu propria. 

j. w. ». 

SCHIRMER, G., is the corporate name under 
which is carried on the music-publishing busi- 
ness, now one of the largest and most important 
of its kind, that was established in Now York by 
Gustav Sohibmeb (6. Saxony, 1829 ; d. Eise- 
nach, 1893). Schirmer went to New York in 
1837, and in 1861, with B. Beer, he took over 
Breusing’s music business, of which he had for 
some time been manager. Later Schirmer 
obtained complete control, and the house in- 
creased steadily in standing and in importance. 
On the death of Gustav Schirmer in 1893 the 
business was incorporated by his heirs, and its 
management undertaken by his two sons, now 
both deceased. 

After this incorporation the business con- 
tinued to expand, particularly in the depart- 
ment of publication. The fcm has its own 
engraving and printing plant, one of the fe\y 
maintained by American music - publishing 
houses. The principal circulating music 
library in the United States was established 
andfor many years maintained by G. Schirmer ; 
in 1906 it was transferred to the Institute of 
Musical Art. Since 1891 the Boston Music 
Company has been affiliated with G. Schirmer 
as a branch house. Since 1915 the house 
of G. Schirmer has published The Musical 
Quarterly (see Periodioals), under the editor- 
ship of 0. G. SONNBOK (g.V.). B. A. 

SCHLAGINSTRUMENTEN (Ger.), instru- 
ments of percussion. 

SCHLANGENROHR, see Sbepent. ^ 
SCHLEIFER, see Slide. 

SCHLEPPEN (Ger.), to drag. A frequent 
direction in modem scores is ‘ Nicht schlep- 
pend ’ — ^Do not drag. 

SCHLESINGER, the name of two famous 
music-publishing firms, one in Berlin the other 
in Paris. 

The Berlin firm (‘ Sohlesingerschen Buoh- und 
Musikalienhandlung ’) was founded in 1810 by 
(1) Adolf Martin Sohlesinoeb (d. 1839), a 
man of original character and great ability. 


Among the principal works issued by him was 
the edition of Bach’s * Matthew Passion,’ one 
of the fruits of Mendelssohn’s revival of it,* 
which Schlesinger brought out, according to 
his favourite expression, * for the honour of the 
house.* It was announced in Sept. 1829, and 
published soon afterwards both in full and 
PF. score. He also founded the Berliner 
A.M.Z., which under the editorship of A. B. 
Marx had for seven years (1824-30) much in- 
fluence for good in Germany. 

His second son, (2) Hkinbioh (6. 1807 ; 
d. Dec. 14, 1879), carried on the business till 
his death. He founded the Echo in 1861, a 
periodical which remained in his hands till 
1864, when it was sold to R. Lienau. 

The eldest son, (3) Moritz Adolf 
(d. Baden-Baden, Feb. 1871), left Berlin, and 
in 1819 entered the bookselling house of Bos- 
sange pere at Paris. In 1823 he endeavoured 
to found a similar business for himself. Police 
difficulties prevented him from carrying out 
his intention, and he founded, in 1834, a music 
business instead which soon took a leading 
place among French publishers. He brought 
his German tastes with him, and an unusual 
degree of enterprise. His first serious effort 
was an edition of Mozart’s operas in PF. score, 
for which Horace Veraet designed the title- 
page. This was followed by editions of the 
complete w orks of Beethoven, Weber, Hummel, 
etc., and a ‘ Collection de chefs-d’oeuvre ’ in 
twenty-four volumes. He published also the 
full scores of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert ’ and ‘ Les 
Huguenots ’ ; Halcvy’s ‘ L’ficlair,’ ‘ La Juive,’ 

* L^ Mousquetairos,’ ‘ La Reiiie de Chypre,’ 
‘ Guido et Ginevi’a,’ ‘ Charles VI ’ ; Donizetti’s 
‘ La Favorite ’ ; Berlioz’s ‘ Symphonic fan- 
tastique,’ and overture to the ‘ Carnaval 
romain ’ ; the arrangements of Wagner ; the 
chamber music of Onslow, Roissiger, and a host 
of other pieces of all descriptions for which 
the reader must be referred to the catalogue of 
the firm. Amongst the educational works the 

* Methode dos methodos ’ is conspicuous. On 

Jan. 6, 1834, he issued the first number of the 
Gazette musicale, which in a few months was 
united to the Bevue musicale and ran a useful 
and successful course till its expiry in 1880. In 
1846 Schlesinger sold the business to Brandus 
and Dufour, and retired to Baden-Baden. The 
music stock is now in the possession of Joubert 
of Paris. a. 

SCHLICK, Abnolt, the elder (6. Bohemia, 
c. 1460 ; d. after 1517). Like Paumann of 
Nuremberg he was blind, a fine organist and a 
lute-player. He was a member of the Hof- 
kapelle at Heidelberg before 1511, bolding the 
post of organist to the Count Palatine. 

In the fourth book of the ‘ Micrologus,’ 
1617, dedicated to Sohlick, ‘ musico consum- 
matissimo, ao Palatini Principis organiste 

> Mk. n, 1829. See Ken’a U. pp. 80, 87 
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probatissimo/ Omithoparcus thus apostro* 
phises him : 

‘ From your sentence no man will enter appeale ; 
because there is no man either Jearneder, or subtiler 
in this art, than your sc'lte, who besides the practice, 
hast wisdome, eloquence, Rentlcnesse, qulcknesse of 
wit, and In all kinds ol inusicke a divine industry, and 
further the knowledge of many other sciences. Thou 
wantest the bodily lamp, but in thy mind shineth that 
golden light ; . . wlierefore not only by thy princes, 
who arc to thee most gracious, but even of all men 
(like Orpheus and Amphion) art thou loved ’ * 

Schlick himself states in the preface to his 
‘ Tabulaturen ’ that he made tours through 
Germany and Holland, winning much renown 
as an organist, and that he was in Worms in 
1495, at the time that the Hcichstag was held 
there. Two of Schlick’s works are still in 
existence, the first on organs and organists, 
the second, a volume of organ and lute pieces 
in tablature. Tho former was called : 

* Spfeeel der Orgolraacher vnd Organioten alien Stlfften vnd 
kircheu ho Urge! halten oder iDAchen Iuhhou hochnflizllcb, dtirch 
den hophherttmpten \nd kunstreirhen mryst^er Arnoli Bchlluken, 
Pfalzgrriuisrhcn Organ Rten artlich verfaHHt,’ etc. (1611), amalJ 
4t<>. 30 jingcH (* Mirror ot organ-bui'dern and organists, very tweful to 
all founiiatlouH and churchea Mbich pOHaeoa or order organs, excel- 
lently oompoNed by the celebrated and gutted nuuter A. 8 ., organist 
to the 1‘alatiuate '). 

The only copy known lacks the page at the 
end which would have given the name of the 
publisher, but there is little doubt that it was 
printed by Peter Schdffer at Mainz. Eitner 
reprinted tho whole work in the jl/./.ilf., 1869, 
giving a facsimile of the engraved title-page. 
It deals with the materials to be used for the 
construction of an organ, its erection, the 
tuning of the pipes, and other technical and 
theoretical matters, to which is added a de- 
scription of the organs then in existence, and 
some allusions to the music of the period. 
Elhs, in his paper on the history of musical 
pitch read before the Society of Arts, Mar. 3, 
1880 (see I*itch), referred to this book as being 
of great use in showing the relation between 
very high and very low church pitch, and the 
method of tuning before the invention of 
the mean-tone temperament. He notes also 
tho curious fact that Schlick recommended 
both the very sharp and the very flat pitch, and 
for the same reason, consideration of the con- 
venience of both singer and organist using the 
old ecclesiastical tones, that is, consideration of 
the compass of the voice and of ease in finger- 
ing. This appears to account for the high and 
low pitches in the earlier period of church pitch. 

Sohliok’s work is mentioned in Virdung’s 
Musica getutachi, 1511 (see Eitner’s reprint, 
page E, IV. V.) : 

‘ Dann Ich neullch ein tractetlin han gelesen, das 
1st der spiegcl all or organisten vnn orgelmaoher 
intituliert oder genannt, darin find ich in doni andern 
eapltcl, das er spricht der organist well dann per 
fletam musicam spilen, weste der selb von den dreyen 
gesciilecbten zu sugcu er wurd sye, nit llctani muaicam 
nennen, dann das er mayiit fletam muslcam syn, 
das ist cromaticum genus . . . man soil ihn aoer 
verzeihen dann er bat es libersehen, ists augen schuld, 
Oder der spiegei ist dunckel worden,’ etc. 


These remarks on his use of the term ' musica 
ficta ’ did not at all please Schlick, and in 
return he made a long attack on Virdung in 
his preface to the ‘ Tabulaturen,’ published the 
year after ; there are only two copies known of 
this important work, one in the Leipzig Stadt- 
bibliothek, the other, without title-page, is in 
the Berlin Kdnigl. Bibliothek. The full title is 

‘Tabulaturen etUeber lobgeaang vnd lidleln vfl die orgein vn 
lantttu, ein ibell mil sweien atlraen eu zwlcken vn die drit dartzu 
Hfngen, etllrh on gesangk mlt dreien, von Arnoli Hcblicken Pfalz- 
graulHcben ChurtOrfitlichen Organizten tabuJirt, vn in den truck in 
d’vrsprungkllchm stadt der truckerei zu Meintz wic hie nach voIgt 
verordnet (On laat page) Qetmckt zu Mentz dnreb Peter Schoffem. 
Vfl Bant Mattbeis Abent.’ Anno 1612, zmall obi. 4to, 83 pages 
annmnbered. 

It contains fourteen organ pieces, twelve 
songs with lute accompaniment, and three 
pieces for lute. Eitner reprinted ( M.f.M ., 1 869 ) 
all the organ and two lute compositions. They 
are preened by a letter from Schlick’s son 
Arnolt, asking his father to make him a col- 
lection of organ and lute music ; it is dateu 
St. Catherine’s Day, 1611 , and an answer from 
his father promising to do so, although he has 
become blind, is dated St. Andrew’s Day, 1511 . 
Some satirical versos about Virdung follow. 
Schlick’s method of arranging songs, some with 
one-voice part and two lutes accompanying, 
others for throe lutes only, is noted by Ambros • 
as being rather remarkable at that early date. 
Two examples were transcribed and published 
by Wilhelm Tappert.® Schlick’s volume is also 
the earliest appearance in print of organ pieces 
in the German tablature, for Ammerbach's 
• Tabulaturbuch ’ was not published until 1671 , 
and Bernh. Jobin’s work in 1672 . The organ 
pieces are all taken from sacred vocal com- 
positions, but are arranged with intelligonco 
and artistic feeling, and with a musicianly 
touch that shows a genuine sense of instru- 
mental composition ; the next step in advance 
was to be taken later on by Buus, Willaert and 
others, in their ‘ Kicercari ’ for the organ.* 
No. 10 from ' Tabulaturen,’ an organ arrange- 
ment in three-part writing of ‘ Maria zart,’ wa.*^ 
published in A. G. Bitter’s Zur Oeschichte des 
Orgelspiels^ 1884 , ii. 96 . In the Heilbronn 
Gymnasial-bibliothek is a MS. partbook with 
the bass only cf d three-part song, ‘ Mi, mi,’ by 
Amolt Schlick. A manuscript, Mua. Theoret. 
40 , 67 , written between 1633 and 1540 , in the 
Berlin Kdnigl. Bibliothek, contains a treatise, 
J)e mwica poeiica, which has been ascribed to 
Amolt Schlick the younger, because of the 
initials A. S. attached to it. It is described by 
H. Bcllermann,® who gives a facsimile of one 
of the musical examples in it, a four-part 
setting by Heinrich Isaac ; it is interesting 
because of the different parts being distin- 
guished by different colours, the soprano and 
bass being written in red, the alto in green, and 
the tenor in black ink. o. s. 

s GnehiMe dor iTiiatk, ill. 440. 

* 8amg u. Elang aw alter Teit, Berlin, 1906. 

4 Waslelevrakl, OeteMehta der Jmetrumenlalmueii tm 2V/. Jahr> 
Awndart. 1878. 

4 Der OoHtrttpmet, 1863. p. 38. 


' Dowluvrs tnuuUUon, 1809. 
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SCHLICK, Johann Konbad (6. Munster, 
c. 1759 ; d, Gotha, c. 1825), an excellent violon- 
cellist at the Episcopal Chapel, Munster, until 
1776, when he went to Gotha as court musician. 
He toured a great deal as virtuoso, and married 
in 1785 the violin virtuoso Regina Strina- 
SACCHi {q.v.). Joh. Schlick composed sym- 
phonies, chamber music, concertos, etc., but 
only a few of his concertos and sonatas for 
violoncello and three string quartets are still 
extant. {Mendel; Q.-L.; E. van der Straeten, 
Hist, of the Violoncello.) e. v. d. a. 

SCHLICK, Rudolf, a doctor of medicine 
who lived in Meissen, published the following 
work ; 

* Rodholffl Schlickll R Exercttattn, qua mualoea origo prlma. 
oltua antlquissimas, rtignltas maxima, et emolumeuia, quae 
tarn aulrao quam oorpori taumano conlert summa, brevlter ao 
dilucide exponuntur. Splrae, typls Bemardi Albiol, 16SH, 8vo, 
pp. 48.’ 

A copy is in the Bodleian Library, with 

* Robortus Burton, 1600,’ on the fly-leaf, prob- 
ably the author of the Anatomy of Melanchdy. 

o. s. 

SCHLOESSER, (1) Louis (6. Darmstadt, 
1800 ; d. there, Nov. 17, 1886), learnt music 
from Rinck at Darmstadt, and from Seyfried, 
Salieri and Maysedor in Vienna. In duo time 
ho entered the Conservatoire at Paris, and 
attended the violin class of ICreutzer and the 
composition class of Lesueur. He then went 
to Darmstadt and became first leader and then 
conductor of the court band. His works 
comprise five operas, among them * Das Leben 
ein Traum * (1839) and * Die Braut des 
Herzogs ’ (1847), a melodrama, music to 

* Faust,’ a Mass, a ballet and a quantity of 
instrumental music of all descriptions. His 
son, (2) Carl Wilhelm Adolph (6. Darmstadt, 
Feb. 1, 1830 ; d. Great Bookham, Nov. 10, 
1913), was educated by his father, and in 1847 
established himself at Frankfort. In 1854 he 
went to England and settled in London as an 
esteemed teacher. He was a professor at the 
R.A.M. until his retirement in 1903. He 
published both in England and Germany a 
great number of PF. works, both soli and 
duets, including a suite dedicated to Cipriani 
Potter and a set of twenty-four studies ; many 
songs and vocal pieces; and many larger works 
are in MS. His * Schumann Evenings ’ in 
1868 were well known, and did much to advance 
the knowledge of Schumann in England, o. 

SCHMEDES, Erik (6. Gyentofte, near 
Copenhagen, Aug. 27, 1868), operatic tenor, 
studied with various teachers in Germany and 
Austria and with Padilla in Paris, before mak- 
ing a brilliant d6but at Wiesbaden in 1891. 
Singing as a light or lyric tenor, he went on to 
Nuremberg in 1894 and to Dresden in 1896 ; 
but two years later, when he began his long 
career at the Vienna Imperial Opera, he 
attacked the heavier dramatic and Wagnerian 
parts with signal success. The result was his 


engagement for Bayreuth in 1899, and he sang 
there for several years. His production and 
style were remarkable for ease and polish, the 
quality of his voice very pleasing ; and he was 
an excellent actor. 

BiBL.— /nteniaKoiwrf Who't Who tn MuHe. H. K. 

SCHMELTZL (Sohmbltzbl), Wolfgang, 
a native of Kemnat in the Upper Palatinate, 
was at first a Protestant cantor at Amberg, 
whore he married, but eventually forsook his 
wife and children and became a Roman priest. 
About 1540 he was a schoolmaster in Vienna, 
and in 1544 issued the book by which he is 
known, a collection of * Quodlibets ’ for four 
and five voices, as well as folk-songs of the time. 
The title is : 

* Outer aeltzamer Tud kunatrelcher teutacher Oeaang, aonderlioh 
etliche kSnatllche Quodllbet, SchUcht (bel Pavia). Tud dergleicheu 
mit 4 Oder 5 atimmen. . . 

It was printed at Nuremberg in four part- 
books. Copies are at Berlin, in the British 
Museum, and elsewhere. 

Bint. —Q‘L.i BiTHsa, DmU»ehM Ltad, voi. i. : and M.f M. til 
SOI. A lonr account of the Oouk la fciven In the SammotdSnM of tbi 
Int. Mua. Oea. vl. 80 by Uma Bibnhnfbld. 

SCHMELZER, ab Ehrbnrueff, Johann 
Heinrich (6. circa 1630 ; d. Vienna, June 
1680), chamber musician in the Imperial Court 
Chapel, Oct. 1, 1649-70; vice- Kapellmeister, 
Jan. 1, 1671; Kapellmeister, Oct. 1, 1679. He 
wrote the ballets for the operas given at the 
court, especially to those by Draghi ; com- 
posed vocal and instrumental pieces which 
remained in MS., including many sonatas for 
violin with and without other instruments 
{Q.-L. ; Riemann). 

SCHMID, Anton (6. Pi hi, near Leipa, 
Bohemia, Jan. 30, 1787 ; d. Salzburg, July 3, 
1857), custos of the Hofbibliothek in Vienna, 
entered the Imperial Library at Vienna in 1818, 
became scriptor in 1819 and custos in 1844. 
His department as a writer was the history 
and literature of music and hymns. Ho con- 
tributed to the following works ; Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Wolf’s t^ber die Lais, Sequenzen, und 
Leiche (Heidelberg, 1841) ; Becker’s Darstel- 
lung der musikalisclten Literaiur (supplement, 
Leipzig, 1839) ; A. Schmidt’s AUg. Wienef 
musik. Zeitung (from 1842-48) ; Dehn’s Cdcilia 
(from 1841-48 ; Mayence, Schott) ; and the 
Osterreich. Blatter f ur Lit. und Kunst (1844. 
1845). His independent works are OUaviaru) 
dei Petrucci of Fossombrone, the inventor of 
movable metal types for printing music, and his 
successors (Vienna, Rohrmann, 1846) ; Joseph 
Haydn und Nioolo ZingareMi, proving that 
Haydn was the author of the Austrian national 
hymn (Vienna, Rohrmann, 1847) ; Christoph 
WUlibcM Ritter von Oluck (Leipzig, Fleischer, 
1854) ; also a work on chess, Tsehaturanga- 
vidjd (Vienna, Gerold, 1847). 

To Schmid in the first instance is due the 
orderly and systematic arrangement of the 
musical archives of the Hofbibliothek. 
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recognition of his unwearied industry and 
research he was made a member of many 
learned societies in different parts of Europe. 

0. F. P. 

SCHMID, (1) Bernhard (6. Strassburg, 1520; 
d. there, ? 1592), organist at St. Thomas, 
Strassburg, 1560, and from 1664-92 at the 
cathedral. He wrote 2 books of organ pieces 
(1677) in tablature, including arrangements 
of motets by Lassus, Crecquillon, Arcadelt, etc.; 
(2) Bernhard, son of the former (6. Strassburg, 
1548), succeeded his father in both positions, 
and published a book in organ tablature of 
preludes, toccatas, motets, canzonets, madrigals 
and fugues in 4, 6 and 6 parts (1607) {Q L.; 
Riemann). 

SCHMIDT, Bernhard, see Smith (‘ Father 
Smith ’). 

SCHMIDT, Johann Christoph (6. Hohen- 
stein, 1664 ; d. Dresden, Apr. 13, 1728). After 
holding appointments as teacher of the choir- 
boys and second organist at the Dresden court, 
he was sent to Italy for further studies. In 1 696 
he became vice-Kapellmeister, and succeeded 
Strungk as Kapellmeister in 1698. Ho was 
entrusted with the entire management of the 
Electoral Chapel, was court composer, and 
honoured with the title of Ober Kapellmeister 
in 1717. Joh. Seb. Bach appears to have 
thought w^ell of him, as he copied one of his 
motets. He composed masses, motets and 
other sacred and secular vocal and instru- 
mental music, which remained mostly in MS. 
{Q.-L.). 

SCHMITT, a German musical family founded 
by a cantor at Obernburg in Bavaria. 

The son, (1) Aloys (6. Erlenbach-on-Main, 
Aug. 26, 1788; d. Frankfort, July 26, 1866), 
was taught to play by his father. He then 
learned composition from Andre of Offenbach, 
and in 1816 established himself in Frankfort as 
a PF. teacher. After a few successful years 
there — during which, among others, he had 
taught Ferdinand Hiller — and much travelling, 
he migrated to Berlin, then to Hanover, where 
he held the post of court organist (1826-29), 
and lastly back to Frankfort. His reputation 
as a teacher was great, though he had a passion 
for journeys, and his pupils complained of his 
frequent absences. He composed more than 
100 works of all descriptions, including masses, 
four operas, two oratorios and string quartets, 
besides some useful PF. studies. 

His brother, (2) Jakob (6. Obernburg, Nov. 2, 
1803 ; d. June 1853), was a pupil of Aloys. He 
settled in Hamburg, where he brought out an 
opera (‘ Alfred der Grosse ’) and a prodigious 
amount of music, including many sonatas for 
the piano, solo and with violin, variations, three 
books of studies, etc., in all more than 300 
works. 

(3) OsoRa Aloys (6. Hanover, Feb. 2, 1827 ; 
d. Dresden, Oct. 16, 1902), son of Aloys (1), was 


at Heidelberg University, and put himself 
under Vollweiler for serious study of counter- 
point. His first attempt was an operetta 
called ‘ Trilby,’ which was performed at 
Frankfort in 1860 with great success. He then 
passed some years in various towns of Germany, 
and at length, in 1866, was called by Flotow to 
Schwerin as court KappeHmeister. He retired 
on a pension in 1892, and in the following year 
became head of the Mozartverein in Dresden. 
In 1860 he visited London and played before 
Queen Victoria. He wrote operas, music to 
plays, and orchestral and other works. He 
edited and completed Mozart’s Mass in C minor 
(1901). Emma Brandes (Mme. Engelmann), 
the eminent pianist, was his pupil. o. 

SCHMITT, Father Joseph, an 18th- 
century Cistercian monk in the monastery of 
Eberbach, Rheingau ; an excellent violinist 
and prolific instrumental composer. He left 
the monastery before 1780 and went to 
Amsterdam, where he started a music engrav- 
ing and publishing business which was taken 
over by J. J. Hummel. Driven out by the 
French Revolution, he went to Frankfort- 
on-Main in 1803, where he became musical 
director of the theatre. A list of his works is 
given in Q.-L. His youngest son, Friedrich, 
was an operatic tenor and well-known singing- 
master. E. V. d. S. 

SCHMITT, Florent (6. Blamont, Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, Sept. 28, 1870), French composer. 
He began his musical studies at Nancy, 1887, 
entering two years later the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where he was a pupil of Dubois and 
Lavignac (harmony), and Massenet and G. 
Faur6 (composition). He won the Grand Prix 
de Romo in 1900. He was director of the 
Conservatoire, Lyons, 1922-24. 

Florent Schmitt has composed much and in 
many styles ; but he is first and foremost a 
symphonic composer, loving great and deeply- 
felt poems, solidly planned, imposingly eloquent 
and decorated with the most dazzling orchestral 
colours. His music overflows with life and 
colour. The power of his eloquence upon the 
public cannot be doubted, since it acclaims the 
formidable Psalm xlvi., the powerful ‘ Tragedie 
de Salom6’ or the symphonic episodes of 
‘ Antoine et C16opatre.* The music of Florent 
Schmitt is specially remarkable for the vigour 
of its style, the inexhaustible variety of 
its writing, and the skill of the composer in 
drawing out his vocal and orchestral masses. 
For the rest, Florent Schmitt has written 
numerous critical musical articles in La France 
(1913-14), and since 1919 in the Courrief 
musical, 

works 

Ntimeront uieoea for PP. (Hsmelle, Leduo, Rou«rt-Lerolle. Matbot. 
Heugef, Dorand), 

Colloctlona of songs : op. 89, * ChansoiM k 4 votx,’ 4 ▼. and orch, 
(Matbot) ; op. 40, ‘ Deux chosura k oapella ' (1006) , ' Cinq 
motets * (written for tbe army during tbe war. Durand) , 
ep. 47, * Danse dee Devadasls.' cbor, and oroh. (1800, Durand ; 
* Cbant de guerre ' (1910, Durand) ; etc. 
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Bympbouic mudo : op. 38, Tudm xlvl., with chor. (1904. 3fathot} ; 
op. 44, * Miulque de plelB'aJr ’ (Durand) ; op. 49, 'L« Palalt 
bant4,' symphonic study (1904, Durand) ; op. 65, ‘ KCvoa ‘ 
(1918, Durand) ; op. 60, ' L4geade ' fur saxophone and oroh. 
(1918, Durand) ; * The Dlonyslaques.’ etc. 

Chamber music : op. 52, Quintet. PF. and atnngs (1901-08, 
Mathot) : op. 54, ‘ Lied et scherzo ’ for double wind quintet (1910, 
Durand) ; op. 68, * Booate libre,' vln. and FF. (Durand) ; 
* Andante et scherzo,' chromatic harp and string quartet 
(Durand). 

Theatre : op. BO, ' La Traffddle do 8aIom4,' drama without words. 
In 2 acts and 7 seenen (first production, Th4(Ltre des Arts, 
Nov. 9, 1907) ; * Antoine et CWopfttre.’ symphonic preludes 
and intwludes for the drama of Andr4 Olde, niter Bhakespears 
(Op4ra, 1920) ; ‘ l.e Petit Elfe Fenne-roell ' (Op4ra-Comlque, 
1934), a ballet after Hane Andersen's tale ; * SalambO,* com* 
posed for the cinematograph film (Up4ra, 1025). 

BIBLIOGBAFHY 

M. D. Calvocorbssi, JV'etc Mttsie JlwUw, 1911 : SksA, Musieienn 
frantaii d'aujourd'hul ; A. CauaoY, La Mmigw fraitfatta modtme 
(Paris. 1923); E. Vuilmulmoz, Jfuatqua d'at^fwrd'Aui (Paris, 1923), 

P. O PEKBOun, jRtvue tnusieoh, Apr. 1924. ^ 

SCHMITTBAUR, Joseph Aloys (6. Bam- 
berg, Nov. 8. 1718; d. Karlsruhe, Oct. 24, 1809). 
He was a pupil of Jommelli and prolific com- 
poser, who became Kapellmeister at Karlsruhe 
in 1772. He was looked upon as one of the 
greatest vocal composers of his time, and his 
masses were performed in all the great Catholic 
cathedrals, especially in the Rhineland and 
in Cologne, whore they were still in use during 
the first half of the 19th century. His numer- 
ous symphonies and chamber music works 
were of a superficial nature, like the products of 
the younger Mannheim school. (See list in 

Q , ’ L .) E. V. d. 8. 

SCHMULLER, Alexander (6. Mozyr, 
Russia, Dec. 5, 1880), violinist, a pupil of Sovdik, 
Hffmal^ and Auer. He settled in Berlin in 
1908 ; in 1914 he accepted a post at the Con- 
servatoire of Amsterdam, from which place he 
undertakes extensive concert tours. Schmuller 
is one of the most versatile violinists of our 
time, especially in the excellence of his inter- 
pretation of modern music. He played for a 
number of years with Max Reger, the value of 
whose compositions he was amongst the firat to 
recognise. e. m®. 

SCHNABEL, Joseph Ionaz (6. Naumburg 
a/Queis, May 24, 1767; d. Breslau, June 16, 1831 ). 
The son of a cantor and himsolf a schoolmaster, 
he gained a wide reputation for the singing of 
his pupils. In 1797 he went to Breslau as 
organist of St. Clara and violinist at St. 
Vincent. In 1805 he became Kapellmeister of 
the cathedral ; in 1812 musical director of the 
University, director of the Royal Institute for 
church music, and teacher of music at the 
Catholic seminary. He composed masses and 
sther church and secular vocal and instru- 
mental music (Q.-Z . : Riemann), 
SCHNEIDER, (1) Georo Abraham (6. Darm- 
stadt, Apr. 9, 1770 ; d. Berlin, Jan. 19, 1839), 
became a proficient on the horn, and studie(l 
theory with Portmann, whose daughter he after- 
wards married. He was successively oboist In 
a Hessian regiment, hom-player in the court 
bands of Darmstadt, Schwerin, Rheinsberg 
and Berlin. In 1812 or 1814 he undertook the 
duties of theatrical conductor at Reval, but 
went back to Berlin in 1816, and in 1820 was 


made Kapellmeister of the court opera and 
director of military bands. He had a rare 
knowledge of musical instruments of all kinds, 
and wrote a large number of operettas, masses, 
cantatas, an oratorio, ‘ Die Pilgrime auf 
Golgotha,’ symphonies, concertos and chamber 
music of all kinds. (Q.-L. ; Riemann.) M. 

(2) Louis (6. Berlin, Apr. 29, 1805 ; d. Pots- 
dam, Deo. 16, 1878), son of the above, published 
Oeschichte der Oper und des Koniglichen Opern- 
hauses zu Berlint 1852. {Riemann.) 

SCHNEIDER, (1) Johann Christian Fried- 
rich (6. Alt-Waltersdorf, near Zittau, Jan. 3, 
1786 ; d. Nov. 23, 1853), composer, toachor and 
conductor, composed a symphony at the age 
of 10. In 1798 he entered the Gymnasium 
of Zittau, and studied music with Schonfelder 
and Unger. In 1804 he published three PF. 
sonatas, and having entered the University of 
Leipzig in 1805, carried on his musical studies 
to such purpose that in 1807 he became organist 
of St. Paul’s, in 1810 director of the Seconda 
opera, in 1812 organist of the Thomaskirche, 
and in 1817 director at the Stadt Theater. 
There ho remained till 1821, when he became 
Kapellmeister to the Duke of Dessau, whose 
music he much improved, and founded in the 
town a Singakademie, a schoolmasters’ choral 
society and a Liedortafel. In 1829 ho founded 
a musical institute, which succeeded well, and 
educated several excellent musicians, Robert 
Franz among the number. Schneidcir was also 
an industrious composer, his works comprising ; 

OratorlOH— ' Die nollenfahrt Sen Messiaa ' (1810), * Dm Welt- 
gericht' (1819), * Totenfeler ' (1821), 'Die Htinafluth ’ (1823), 
^Verlcrae Paradiw ' (1824), 'Jeau Ueburt ’ (1825), ' Chrlatiw daa 
Kind,’ • Fharao ’ and ' Gideon ’ (1829), * AbHalum ' (1830), ‘ Dm 
befrette Jerusalem' (1836), *Salomoui« Tempelbau ' ()8.')6), 

* Bonifazlue ’ (1837) ' (2irii)tufl der Erloeer ’ (1838), ' Getbaomane 
nnd Golgotha’ (1838); 14 mazaeB, vanoua aettlnga of Gloria and 
Te Deum , 25 cantatas ; 6 hymns ; IS psalms ; 7 operas , 23 sym- 
phonies ; 60 sonatas ; 6 concertos , 400 Liedcr for men's voices, 
and 200 ditto for a single voice 

Schneider directed the musical festivals of 
Magdeburg (1825), Nuremberg (1828), Strass- 
burg (1830), Halle (1830 and 1835), Halbcrstadt 
(1830), Dessau (1834), Wittenberg (1835), 
Coethen (1838 and 1846), Coblenz and Ham- 
burg (18^), Meissen (1841), Zerbst (1844) and 
Lfibeok (1847). He also published didactic 
works — JClementarbuch der Harmome und Ton- 
seizkunst (1820), translated into English 
(London, 1828) ; Vorachule der Musik (1827) . 
and HandJbuch dss Organisten (1829-30). The 
oratorio of the ‘ Siindfluth * was translated 
into English as ‘ The Deluge ’ by E. Taylor, 
published in London, and performed at the 
Norwich Festival of 1833. 

Schneider was a doctor of philosophy and 
a member of the Berlin and several other 
academies. Some traits of his curious jealous 
temper will be found in Sohubring’s Reminis- 
cences of Mendelssohn, in Daheim for 1866, 
No. 26. He was vexe<i with Mendelssohn for 
his revival of Bach’s Passion — but the feeling 
passed away; and in the Signale for 1866, 
Nos. 46, 47, 48, there are eight letters, 1829-45 
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'translated in The, Musical World, Dec. 29, 
1866, and Jan. 5, 1867), from Mendelssohn to 
him showing that they were on very good 
torms.^ When Mendelssohn’s body passed 
through Dessau on its way to Berlin, Schneider 
met it at the station with his choir, and a 
lament was sung which he had purposely com- 
posed, and which will be found in the A.M.Z, 
for 1847, No. 48. 

BiBL. — At.nuBo Fast, Frtedrieh Sehneidtr in Mitisn Sitifimit* mid 
OuvertUnn. Halle Dissertation, 1921. 

(2) Johann Gottlob (6. Alt-Gersdorf, Oct. 
28, 1789 ; d. Dresden, Apr. 13, 1864), celebrated 
Dresden organist, brother of the preceding, was 
at 22 organist of the Leipzig University church, 
and by 1820 was recognised as one of the 
first organists living. To his fine playing at 
a Magdeburg festival in 1826 he owed his 
Dresden appointment of court organist, which 
he held till his death. From the organ-loft of 
the Hofkirche he made his influence felt ; how 
widely, may be gathered from the mere names 
of his pupils, amongst whom were Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Liszt, Merkel, Topfer, Van Eycken. 
The last four were amongst the thirty old 
pupils who composed and presented to him 
that graceful offering, the ‘ Jubel Album fiir 
die Orgol,’ in 1861, the fiftieth year of his 
artistic career. Schumann’s studies with him 
permanently influenced the composer, and 
directly inspired or helped to inspire the Pedal 
Pianoforte Studies, and Fugues on the name 
of Bach ; and Mendelssohn confessed a like 
obligation and admiration. Schneider’s read- 
ing of Bach — derived straight from him by 
direct descent in only three removes — ^was the 
best weapon in his equipment as a teacher. 
He always ended a lesson by plajdng one of the 
groat fugues or, especially, * organ Chorals.’ 
Sir Herbert Oakeley (Schneider’s last pupil) 
used to talk much of his playing of these 
compositions. He liked playing some of ‘ the 
48 ’ on his deep-toned Silbermann organ. 

Schneider’s few published works include an 
‘ answer of thanks ’ to the ‘ Jubel Album,* a 
masterly fantasia and fugue in D minor 
(op. 3), etc. s. M. o. 

Another brother, (3) Johann Gottlob (6. Alt- 
Gersdorf, July 19, 1797 ; d, Aug. 4, 1856), was 
organist of the Kreuzkirche at Hirsohberg. 
(Riemann.) 

SCHNELLER, the German name for the 
short trill or inverted mordent (see Peall- 
tbillbe). 

^WriUen. Flayed. 

SCHNETZLER, Johann, see Snetzlbb, 
John. 

SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, Ludwig 
(6. Munich, July 2, 1836 ; d. Dresden, July 21, 

1 Sm also Hauptmann ■ letters to Spohr. 


1866), tenor singer, the son of the painter 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. He first re- 
ceived instruction in music from Julius Otto 
at Dresden, where, in 1846, his father became 
director of the Kunst Akademie. In 1854 he 
was for a short time at the Leipzig Consorva- 
torium, and later in the year studied for the 
stage under Eduard Dovriont at Carlsruhe, 
where he became engaged. He made his d6but 
in the modest part of Napthali in Mohul’s 
* Joseph,’ and later made a great success as 
Robert (Meyerbeer). About this period he 
married the singer Malwina Garrigues (6. Dec. 
7, 1825 ; d. Vincentius Hospital, Carlsruhe, 
Feb. 8, 1904). On leave of absence, he sang 
in opera at Wiesbaden and Frankfort, and 
at festivals at Mainz and Dusseldorf. From 
1860-65 he was engaged at Dresden, whore he 
increased his popularity. In 1862 Wagner 
heard him when singing at Carlsruhe as 
Lohengrin, and was so struck with his perform- 
ance that he determined to confide to him the 
part of Tristan whenever the opera was pro- 
duced. Schnorr had been warmly recom- 
mended to the composer earlier, both by 
Tichatschek the singer, and Devrient, but for a 
time Wagner was not prepossassed in Schnorr’s 
favour, on account of his unromantic figure, in 
spite of his talent and his enthusiasm for Wagner 
and his music.® On June 10, 1886, Schnorr 
and his wife created the parts of Tristan and 
Isolde, when the opera was produced at Munich, 
at the express instance of the composer. Their 
leave of absence being limited, they returned 
to Dresden, July 15, and the tenor died six 
days after, of a chill and rheumatism, caught 
at the first performance of the opera. He was 
a clever all-round musician, an excellent 
pianist and extempore player, a composer, and 
arranger of songs of Bafih, Gluck and the old 
Italian school. Ho was also a painter and a 
writer of poetry. In 1867 his widow published 
a volume of poems by herself and her husband. 
After his death she was engaged at Hamburg, 
and finally at Carlsruhe, where, on her retire- 
ment, she became a teacher of singing. a. o, 

SCHNGFFIS, see Lauebntius von SchnAp- 

^^SCHOBERLECHNER, (1) Franz (6.Vionna, 
July 21, 1797 ; d. Berlin, Jan. 7, 1843). 
Hummel composed for him his second piano- 
forte concerto in C, which ho performed in 
public with success when only 10 years old. 
The precocious child was taken under the 
patronage of Prince Esterhazy, and sent to 
Vienna to study under Forster. From 1814 
he travelled in Austria and Italy. While at 
Florence he composed a Requiem and a buffa 
opera, ‘ I virtuosi teatrali.’ In the next year, 
having been appointed maestro di cappeUa to 
the Duchess of Lucca, he wrote ‘ Gli Arabi 

s See ‘Meine Eiinneniiifen an L. 8. r. G..* Nnm XHUchrifl fat 
JfuM, Nor 24 and 26, 1868. 
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nolle Gallie,’ and subsequently* at Vienna in 
1820, ‘ Der junge Onkel.* In 1823 he went to 
Russia. He seems to have written to Beet* 
hoven before starting, for letters of introduc- 
tion, which the composer refused.^ At St. 
Petersburg he recommended himself to dair 
Occa, a professor of singing, whose daughter he 
married in 1824. After travelling in Germany 
and Italy, the pair returned to St. Petersbui^ 
in 1827, where Mme. Schoberlechner was en- 
gaged for three years at the Italian Opera at a 
salary of 20,000 roubles. Her husband com- 
posed for her an opera, ‘ II Barone di Dolzheim,* 
tv^hich had some success. In 1831 Schober- 
lechner retired to a country house near 
Florence. His last opera was ‘ Bossane,* pro- 
luced at Milan, Feb. 0, 1839. 

(2) Madame Sophie Schoberlechner, 
daughter of Signor dall’ Ooca (b. St. Petersburg, 
1807 ; d. Florence, 1863), till 1827 appean^d 
only in concerts, but was then engaged at 
the Italian Opera of St. Petersburg. She 
had a very beautiful voice, and for twelve or 
thirteen years sang with unvarying success 
in almost all the principal towns of Germany 
and Italy. In 1840 she left the stage and 
retired to her husband's property in Tuscany. 

F. A. M. 

SCHOBERT,* Johann (Jean) (6. circa 
1720, d. Sept. 1767), a player on the harpsi- 
chord, was brought up at Strassburg. He was 
at one time organist at Versailles, but was dis- 
missed for negligence. He settled in Paris in 
1760, in which year his first works were 
published there, where he was in the service 
of the Prince de Conti. On the occasion of 
his death, Grimm, no mean judge of music, 
inserts in his Correspondance a very high 
eulogium on his merits as a player. He praises 
him for 

‘his great ability, his brilliant and enchanting 
execution, and an unequalled facility and clearness. 
He had not the genius of our Eckard, who is undoubt- 
edly the first master In Paris ; but Schobert was more 
universally liked than Eckard, because he was always 
agreeable, and because It is not every one who can 
feel the power of genius.' 

He left 17 sonatas for clavier and violin ; 11 for 
clavier, violin and violoncello; 3 quartets for 
clavier, 2 violins and violoncello ; 6 ‘ sinfonies * 
for clavier, violin and two horns ; 6 clavier con- 
certos, and 4 books of sonatas for clavier solo.* 
These seem to have been originally published 
in Paris, but editions of many of them appeared 
in London between 1770 and 1780. The par- 
ticulars of his death are given by Grimm. It 
was occasioned by eating some fungi which he 
gathered near Paris, and which killed his wife, 
his children, a friend, the servant, and himself.* 
Crotch included two of Schobert’s pieces in his 
* Specimens,' vol. iii. A minuetto and allegro 

I S«e note to Beethoven'e l 0 atn, truielated by Lndy Wnllaoe, 
▼ol. U. p. 118. 

< * Cbobert ’ In MojEurt’e orthomphy. Letter, Oot. 17, 1777. 

• Weltuneon, Ot$ohUhU dn Okn>6rtpUt». 

4 otuam (new ed.), tIL 483. 


molto in have been reprinted in Pauer's 
‘ Alte Meister ’ (the former has been ‘ freely 
arranged ' in L. Godowsky's * Renaissance '), 
other movements in the ‘ Mattres du clavecin,’ 
and a sonata, so-called, in the Musical Library. 
A more important reprint, however, is that of 
D.D.T. voL xxxix., where a large selection of 
his works has been edited by Riemann. 
Burney {Hist. iv. 591, 597) remarks that his 
music is essentially harpsichord music, and 
that he was one of the few composers who 
were not influenced by Emanuel Bach. 

Bi»l. — Obokobs db BaimT'Poix. J«an Schobert, 1740-1797. 
(With moiic) Revue mueieole, Aug. 1922. rCV. 

SCHOFFER, Peter (the younger), an early 
16th-contury printer, son of the partner of 
Gutenberg and Fust, one of the earliest German 
music printers, whose work rivals that by 
Petrucci in every respect. He worked at 
first at Mainz, where in 1512 he published 
Arnold Schlick's organ tablature, and in 1613 
the first 4-part song-book. Thence he went to 
Worms, and from 1634-37 was at Strassburg 
in partnership with Apiarius, who soon after 
went to Berne. In 1539 he was again working 
on his own account, and in 1640 was printer at 
Venice (Q.-L. ; Riemann). 

SCHCELCHER, Victor (6. Paris, July 21, 
1804 ; d. Harville, Seine-et-Oise, Dec. 24, 
1893), French writer and politician, son of a 
manufacturer of china, was educated at the 
College Louis le Grand, and well known as an 
ultra • republican. On the accession of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. he was expelled both 
from France and Belgium, but took refuge in 
London, where he brought out his Histoire des 
crimes du 2 decembre (1863), and an English 
pamphlet entitled Dangers to England of the 
Alliance with the Men of the Coup d^Rtat (1864). 

Schoelcher remained in England till Aug. 
1870, returning to Paris immediately before the 
Revolution of Sept. 4. As stafl-oolonel of the 
Garde Nationale he commanded the Legion of 
Artillery throughout the siege of Paris. After 
Jan. 31, 1871, he was elected to the Assembl6e 
Nationale by the Department of the Seine, 
Martinique and Cayenne, and sat for Martin- 
ique till elected a life senator (Dec. 16, 1875). 

His claim to a place in this work, however, is 
as a distinguished amateur. His devotion to 
art of all kinds was proved by his articles in 
U Artiste (1832) and La Revue de Paris (1833), 
and he made during his travels a most interest- 
ing collection of foreign musical instruments. 
His long stay in England had a still more re- 
markable result in his enthusiasm for Handel. 
He accordingly made a collection of Handel's 
works, and of books and pamphlets bearing on 
his life and music, a list of which he gives in 
the beginning of his book. To the autographs 
I in Buckingham Palace and the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, and to the copies by 
I Smith formerly in possession of H. B. Lennar^ 
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he obtained access, and thus provided, pub- 
lished The Life of Handel, by Victor Schodcher, 
London, Trubner, 8vo, 1867. The author was 
materially assisted by Rophino Lacy,^ whose 
labours are amply acknowledged in the preface 
(p. xxii). The work was written by Schoelcher 
in French, and translated by James Lowe. It 
contains much information beyond what is 
indicated in the title, especially with regard to 
Italian opera and music in general in England 
during the 18th century. The French MS., 
Handel et son temps, was handed over to La 
France musicals, which (Aug. 19, 1860) pub- 
lished the first four chapters and the beginning 
of the fifth (Nov. 2, 1862), but there broke off, 
doubtless for political reasons. The MS. was 
supposed to have been destroyed, till May 25, 
1881, when it was offered for sale by Charavay, 
and at once bought for the library of the Con- 
servatoire, thus completing Schcelcher’s mag- 
nificent gift (Nov. 1872) of all the works, in 
print or MS., used by him in preparing the 
book, and his collection of foreign instruments. 
He later added a quantity of music and rare 
books bearing on the history of Italian opera 
in London, and on singing and pianoforte- 
playing in the United Kingdom. The Fonds 
Schoelcher, as it is called, contains in all 500 
volumes uniformly bound with the initials of 
the donor, and has already been of immense 
service to French artists and musicologists. 

G. 0. 

SCHONBERG, Arnold (6. Vienna, Sept. 13, 
1874), Austrian composer, was attracted to 
composition from his earliest school days, when 
he wrote short duets for his violin lessons. He 
subsequently taught himself the violoncello, 
and composed several trios and a string quartet 
for a group of his schoolfellows with whom 
he played chamber music. At the age of 16 
his father died, and the boy was left in strait- 
ened circumstances. He continued his musical 
pursuits, but remained entirely self-taught in 
composition until a friend showed some of his 
work to Alexander von Zemlinsky, who was so 
favourably impressed that he offered to teach 
him. This, the only tuition Schonberg had, 
was the foundation of an intimate personal 
friendship which was converted into relation- 
ship by his marriage, in 1901, with Zemlinsky's 
sister Mathilde. Meanwhile, in 1897, Schdn- 
berg, besides making a piano arrangement of 
his friend’s opera ‘ Sarema,’ wrote a string 
quartet which, after drastic revision, was per- 
formed the following winter and attracted 
favourable attention. This work, the first to 
be heard in public, is unfortunately lost, but 
twelve of the larger number of songs which 
followed (1898-1900) were published as opp. 1-3. 
Some of these were included by Prof. Gartner 
at a song recital (Dec. 1900) and provoked the 


1 M. SohcBloher’n •tatemant m to Mr. Lacy'a anlstoncc should 
jnstsrlaUy modify our Inferences from his nooount of his own pm 
Hx ttw eiMBlnnUon of Huidsl's MSS. (p. zxl). 


first of the hostile demonstrations which have 
dogged the successive stages of the composer’s 
evolution. His next work was the well-known 
string sextet ‘ Verkl&rte Nacht * (op. 4), which 
was composed in three weeks (Sept. 1899) 
during a sojourn with Zemlinsky at Payerbach. 
He then engaged upon the composition of the 
‘ Gurre-Lieder ’ (without op. no.), a vast work 
for soli (one of whom is a reciter), chorus and 
orchestra, of which a laudatory review by 
Ernest Newman appeared in the Mvs. T, of 
Jan. 1914. It was completed by Mar. 1901, 
and the scoring begun the following August, 
but owing to the pressure of professional 
occupations it had to be put aside, and the 
third section of the work was not orchestrated 
until 1910-11, when, however, no important 
changes were made in the composition. It 
was first performed at Vienna on Feb. 23, 1913, 
under Franz Schreker. 

From 1901, the year of his marriage, to 
July 1903 Schonberg lived in Berlin, at first 
conducting the Uberbrettl performances, after- 
wards scoring, sometimes conducting, a number 
of operettas. During this period he wrote the 
ay mphonic poem ‘ Pelleas and Melisande’ (op. 5). 
In the autumn following his return to Vienna 
(1903) he took up teaching, to which he has 
since devoted close and constant attention. 
After writing six songs with orchestra (op. 8), 
he engaged upon the string quartet in D minor 
(op. 7) which was begun at Mddling in the 
summer of 1904, and completed a year later at 
Gmunden. It was followed by eight songs 
(op. 6), the last three of which are dated 
Oct. 1905. The following year (1906) is repre- 
sented by the ballad ‘Jane Grey’ (op. 12, no. 1), 
the chamber symphony in E major (op. 9) and 
the greater part of a second chamber symphony 
which he subsequently (1911) 'discarded. On 
Mar. 9, 1907, ho completed, for a competition, 
the chorus ‘ I^Vicde auf Erden ’ (op. 13), and 
the same day began the composition of the 
string quartet in F sharp minor, the first move- 
ment of which was completed at Gmunden on 
Sept. 1. In the early part of that year first 
the D minor quartet, and then the chamber 
symphony, had been performed by the Ros^ 
Quartet in the face of violent hostile demon- 
strations. About this time he wrote the second 
ballad of op. 12 and, a little later, the songs 
op. 14. The second quartet was completed in 
the summer of 1908, and a third sketched which 
was, however, abandoned. Then followed the 
Stefan -George cycle ‘ Die h&ngenden G&rten ’ 
which was completed in the autumn. The first 
performance of the F sharp minor quartet took 
place in December amid wild scenes. Frau 
Gutheil-Schoder, of the Opera, sang the Stefan- 
George poems which are set with its third and 
fourth movements. 

The following year (1909) appeared the first 
compositions bdonging definitely to the new 
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style, to which recent works, notably the 
quartet (op. 10), and the songs (opp. 14 and 15) 
had perceptibly been leading. These consisted 
of the three piano pieces (op. 11), the five 
orchestral pieces (op. 16), both of which 
provoked a world* wide discussion, and the 
monodrama * Erwartung,’ which was composed 
in sixteen days (Aug. 27-Sept. 12, 1909), but 
was not performed until the Prague Inter- 
national Festival of May 1924, Zemlinsky 
conducting and Marie Gutheil-Schoder taking 
the part of the woman. The text of this, 
written by Marie Pappenheim at Schonberg’s 
suggestion, is a monodrama — a drama of one 
character. A woman wanders through a 
forest anxiously seeking her lover. Her fore- 
bodings are realised and she finds him dead, 
slain near the house of the woman who has 
taken him from her. Schonberg has employed 
a large orchestra, and the soprano part is of 
enormous difficulty. After this he engaged 
upon a second dramatic work, ‘ Die gliickliche 
Hand ’ (The Lucky Hand), op. 18, which was, 
however, not completed until Nov. 18, 1913. 
The action is sustained throughout by one 
character, a man, but there are two others, a 
a man and a woman, and a chorus of six men 
and six women. The subject is symbolical and 
might be described as the pursuit of happiness, 
but the dramatic means employed are strange. 
At the rise of the curtain the stage is almost 
in darkness. At the front lies a man. On his 
back crouches a monstrous cat-like creature 
which appears to be biting him. At the back 
are dark violet hangings through which appear 
in a green light the twelve faces of the chorus, 
who describe the fate of the man who seeks 
earthly happiness whilst spiritual happiness 
awaits liim in the end. The subsequent epi- 
sodes are concerned with spurious forms of 
happiness. It was first performed at Vienna 
in Oct. 1924. 

In 1910 Schonberg began to write his 
Treatise on Harmony^ and to score the third 
part of the ‘Gurre-Lieder.’ For three years 
previously he had been turning his attention 
to another medium of expression, and painted 
a large number of pictures. In the autumn of 
1910, on his return from a Berlin performance 
of * Pelleas and Melisande,* an exhibition of 
these was held in Heller’s Gallery, in con- 
nexion with which Ros6 gave performances 
of both quartets. The following spring (1911) 
he wrote the six small pieces for piano 
(op. 19). Later in the year he migrated 
once more to Berlin, where he completed 
the Harmony Treatise and the scoring of 
the * Gurre-Lieder,* and set * Herzgewftchse * 
(Maeterlinck) for high soprano, celesta, 
harmonium and harp (op. 20). In 1912, 
between Mar. 20 and Sept. 9, he wrote the 
cycle * Pierrot Lunaire,* the first performance 
of which was given that aut umn in Berlin, and 


followed by a tour in Germany and Austria. 

’ Pierrot Lunaire ' consists of twenty-one 
poems (in three cycles of seven each) by Albert 
Giraud in a translation by Otto Erich Hart- 
leben, set for declamation with five instruments 
in constantly varied combinations : piano, 
flute (alternating with piccolo), clarinet 
(alternating with bass clarinet), violin (alter- 
nating with viola) and violoncello. To English 
readers, the poems recall the mood of the 
literary ’nineties as represented for instance 
by Ernest Dowson, and it is interesting to 
note that another poet to whom Schonberg 
has been strongly attracted, Stefan George, is 
Dowson’s German translator. Except at a 
few points the part of the reciter is notated, 
but clear indications are given that it is not 
to be either sung or delivered in a sing-song 
form of speaking voice. The composer makes 
the distinction that in song the pitch of each 
note is unalterably fixed, whereas the speaking 
voice gives each note but immediately leaves 
it upwards and downwards. The rhjrthm is, 
however, to be maintained as strictly as in 
song. Performers are further requested not 
to seek to define the mood and character of 
the pieces from the text. So far as the com- 
poser intended the incidents and emotions 
described to be expressed, his purpose is 
achieved in the music as written. Two actresses 
have given interpretations, notably in Austria, 
Germany and Holland, which earned the 
composer’s approval : Albertine Zehme in 
the first performances, and Erika Wagner 
since the war. These rendered the music in 
strictest accordance with the composer’s 
views. Marya Freund, who took part in other 
performances, mainly in France, Italy and 
England, never forgot that she was a singer. 
Hence her rendering is not considered strictly 
orthodox, but its excellence has nevertheless 
contributed materially to the attention which 
the work has everywhere received. 

Next began a series of foreign appearances. 
In Nov. 1912 he conducted " Pelleas and 
Melisande ’ at Amsterdam with great success. 
Bictuming to Vienna he had the satisfaction 
of hearing the integral performance of the 
* Gurre-Lieder ’ on Feb. 23, 1913, and con- 
ducted an orchestral concert on Mar. 30, 
attended by the usual disturbance. Mean- 
while Sir Henry Wood, who had conducted 
the first London performance of the five 
orchestral pieces on Sept. 3, 1912, had invited 
him to direct the second, which he did in 
Feb. 1914, joume 3 ring afterwards to Leipzig 
for the ‘Gurre-Lieder’ and Amsterdam for the 
five pieces. When war broke out the only 
composition in addition to the above which 
was finished was the orchestral song ‘ Sera- 
phita,’ to which, by the end of 1914, he had 
added three others to form op. 22. Then 
^ occurs a long interval, interrupted during 
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1916-17 by spells of military service, but 
otherwise occupied with the poems of a pro- 
jected trilogy of oratorios, and the composition, 
as yet unfinished, of its third section, * Die 
Jakobsleiter.’ Early in 1918 he returned to 
Vienna, teaching and directing as president 
the activities of the Verein fiir Musikalische 
Privat-Auffiihrungen. From about 1920 he 
came again into international prominence 
with numerous performances everywhere. 
In the summer of 1922, at the suggestion 
of Josef Stransky, then conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, he scored 
for orchestra two Bach Choral - Preludes : 

‘ Schraiicke dich * and ‘ Komm, Gott, Schhpfer, 
heiliger Geist.’ They were first played in 
Carnegie Hall the following December. During 
1923 he completed three works which showed 
that in the long interval his style had reached 
a further stage of evolution. These were the 
five piano pieces (op. 23) begun in 1920, the 
serenade for seven instruments (op. 24) 
begun in 1921 and a suite of dance movements 
Prelude, Gavotte and Musette, Intermezzo, 
Minuet and Gigue) for piano (op. 26). Since 
then has appeared the quintet for wind 
instruments (op. 20), composed 1923-24. 

The sequence of works is given above 
in some detail, because it has considerable 
bearing upon the stages of the composer’s 
development. For instance, the sensational 
voUe-face which is often alleged to have taken 
place between op. 10 and 11 acquires a less 
revolutionary aspect when one realises that 
several works intervened in which a gradual 
transition, begun in the quartet op. 10, can 
be traced until it reaches the definite stage 
of op. 11. Nevertheless the occurrence of 
such turning points permits Schonberg’s work 
to be divided into three distinct periods. 
The first comprises opp. 1*10 and 12-1 5, of 
which all but the earliest have a transitional 
character, which becomes conspicuous from 
op. 10 onwards. The second is represented by 
opp. 11 and 16-22, the third by opp. 23-26. 

Mastery of, and emancipation from, accepted 
forms was progressively the goal of the first. 
Starting with the melodic-harmonic apparatus 
of the Romantic Movement in the sextet 
‘Verklarte Nacht,’ and the ‘ Gurre-Lieder,* the 
composer soon carried chromaticism to the 
very limits of tonality, by chromatic alteration, 
and especially by the use of the vacillating 
{schwebende) chords, among which those result- 
ing from an equal division of the octave, or 
generally symmetrical intervals, have the most 
disintegrating effect upon tonality. In the 
chamber symphony the use of the whole-tone 
scale, and, at the opening, of four superimposed 
fourths, sap the main tonality of E major, and 
in the last movement of the P sharp minor 
quartet there are whole passages in which the 
bey remains fluid and indefinite. In regard to 


this period it is useful to consult the authori- 
tative and detailed analytical guides to the 
‘ Gurre-Lieder,* ‘Pelleas and Melisande’ and 
the chamber symphony which are the work of 
Schonberg’s pupil, Alban Berg (g.v.). In the 
George-Lieder (op. 15) the composer finally 
dispenses with the aid of tonality and commits 
himself to the new path. From this point also 
the old view of consonance and dissonance 
gives way to a new, for the most part contra- 
puntal, mode of writing. 

In the second period Schonberg develops the 
newly-found independence, the first effect of 
which is a drastic restriction of the dimensions 
of his works and of the means employed in 
them. Where nothing is written as a mere 
product of the context, and consequently every 
note has its full significance, the texture would 
naturally bo considerably lightened. But 
whilst the formal principles derived from 
tonality were discarded, others were not only 
retained but further developed. For instance, 
the second cycle of ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ' opens 
with a passacaglia, * Dio Nacht ’ to which 
Roland Tenschert has devoted a careful 
analytical study in Die Musik (May 1925). 
‘ Der Mondflock,’ in the same work, contains 
a double canon cancrizans. ‘Pierrot Lunaire,* 
for a reciter and five instruments is the best 
known work of this period, though in England 
it has had fewer performances than the five 
orchestral pieces. The composer’s admirers 
are a little inclined to distrust its relative 
popularity, fearing lest it may be attributable 
more to its literary evocations than to an 
understanding of its strictly musical qualities. 

In the third pe^riod Schonberg establishes 
new formal principles to govern the new material 
and new experience acquired in the second. 
These principles have been described by Erwin 
Stein in an essay, Neue Forrnprhizipien, which 
is included in the special Schonberg number 
with which the Musikbldtter des Anbruch 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday, and also in a 
compilation Von neuer Musik (Marcan, Cologne 
1925). Schonberg himself is preparing a treatise 
on this new method which he terms Kom- 
position mit zwolf Tonen^ which he envisages as 
the continuation of his Treatise on Harmony, 
Its basis is the twelve-note scale, but, as Stein 
points out, if this is to create a form it must 
be differentiated, and that can only happen by 
means of a limitation of some kind. This is 
done by arranging the twelve notes (or a 
portion of them) into a basic shape {Grand- 
gestalt), of which a composition may have one 
or more. These note-shapes can be inverted, 
and both the original and the inversion hori- 
zontally reversed (cancrizans), giving four 
variants of each. These again may be trans- 
posed at any interval. Thus is constituted the 
material of the composition, which may be used 
horizontally, with the consecutive notes in one 
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part or distributed, and vertically, furnishing 
therefore both line and texture. Stein gives a 
detailed explanation on these lines of opp. 23, 
24 and 25, and in the Anbruch of Feb. 1925 a 
corresponding analysis of the wind quintet 
(op. 26) is given by the composer’s son-in-law, 
Felix Greissle, who conducted the first per- 
formance, Sept. 16, 1924, at Vienna. The 
serenade (op. 24) was given at the Venice (1925) 
Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. 

Sohon berg’s Treatise on Hamumy, revised and 
now in its third edition, embodies the substance 
of his teaching as imparted to his pupils, of 
whom there have been many, including Anton 
von Webern, Alban Berg, Heinrich Jalowetz, 
Erwin Stein, Egon Welleez, Karl Horwitz, Paul 
A. Pisk and Hans Eisler. Its preface opens : 
‘ This book I have learned from my pupils.* 
His poems for * The Lucky Hand,’ and for the 
projected trilogy of oratorios, * Totentanz der 
Prinzipien, Requiem, Die Jakobsleiter,’ have 
been published as ‘ Texte.’ His other writings 
comprise an article on musical criticism {Der 
Merker, 1909, II.), a memorial tribute to Mahler 
{ibid. 1911, V.), problems of art-education 
{Musik. Ta^chenhuch, Vienna, 1911), Tarsifal * 
and copyright {Konzert-Taschenbuch, 1912), the 
relation to the text {Blaue Reiter y 1913), 
Gewisaheit (included in a vol. of Confessionsy 
published by Reiss, Berlin), music {Richtlinien 
fdr ein Kunstamt, Ad. Loos, Vienna, 1919, 
reprinted in Von neuer Musiky Marcan, Cologne, 
1925), a new twelve-note notation {Anbruchy 
Jan. 1925), tonality and form {Christian Science 
Monitory Dec. 1925) and Oesinnung oder 
Erkenntnis {Annual of the Universal Edition, 
Vienna, 1926). In the last-mentioned he refers 
to a volume Der musikalische Gedanke und seine 
Darstdlung, upon which he is engaged. 

There is a rapidly growing Schonberg litera- 
ture. The most detailed account of the com- 
poser and his works is contained in a mono- 
graph by Dr. Egon Wellesz (Tal, Vienna, 1921 ; 
English translation by W. H. Kerridge, Dent, 
London, 1925), to which the present writer is 
indebted for some dates and biographical in- 
formation. A shorter monograph by Dr. Paul 
Stefan has been issed by the same publisher 
(Tal, Vienna, 1924). Then there are two com- 
pilations, one a collection of essays inscribed to 
him by his pupils and published imder his name 
(R. Piper, Munich, 1912), and the other con- 
sisting partly of essays and partly of com- 
plimentary addresses issued as a special number 
of the AnbrtLch (Aug. -Sept. 1924) on the 
occasion of the composer’s &tieth birthday as 
mentioned above. Besides the various writings 
to which the reader has been referred (analytical 
guides by Alban Berg, articles by Tenschert, 
Stein and Greissle) should be mentioned 
turther an article Arnold Schonberg , contributed 
by V aul Bekker to Kritische Zeitbilder ; Arnold 


Schonberg und Wien, by D. I. Bach {Merker 
1921, n.) ; and Pierrot Lunaire, by Erwin 
Stein {II Pianoforte, Apr. 1924). But the per- 
formance of his most discussed works has led 
everywhere to numerous articles, appreciative 
or polemical, and most books on modem music 
devote a special chapter to his methods. 

WOBKS 

Op. 

1. Two songs with PF. 

2. Four songs with PF. 

3. Six songs with PF. 

4. ‘ Verkl&rts Nuoht ' Sextet, for 2 Tins., 2 ylas. and 2 yds. (also 

for str. orch ). 

0. * Pelieas sad Mellssnde,* sympb. poem for orch. 

6. Kight songs with PF. 

7. Str. Quartet 1. in D min. 

5. Six songs with orch. 

9. Chamber symphony in £ msj. for 18 solo instr. 

10. Str. Quartet 11. in F sharp nUn.. with sopr. in 3rd and iU 

movements. 

11. Three pieces for PF. 

12. Two ballads, v. and PF. 

13. ‘ Fnede auf Erden,’ mixed choir a oappMa. 

14. Two songs with PF. 

13. Fifteen poems from Stefan Oeorge, 'Boch der bSngenden 
Uarten,' for v. and PF. 

16. Five pieces for orch. 

17. ' Krwartung,’ monodrama 

Id. * Die gKii'klicbe Hand.’ drama with music. 

10 Six small pieces for PF. 

iM. * Herzgewlchse,’ for high sopr., celesta, harmonium and harp. 
21. Three cycles of seven poems each from Albert Uiraud’s * Pierrot 
Lunaire ' ns declamation with five instr. (PP., 11 , aitematlug 
with piccolo, elar with bass clar., vln. with via , and vcl.) 
29. Pour songs with orclu 

23. Five pieces for PF. 

24. Serenade for 7 Instr. (clar., bass clar., mandoline, guitar vln., 

via. and vcl ), and. In 1 number, a bass voice. 

25 Suite for PF. 

26. Quintet for wind instr. (11 , oboe, clar., horn and bassoon). 

Without Op. Nos. 

Ourre-Lieder for soil, choir, and orch. 

Two chorale-preludes (Bach), arranged for opcb. 

Kpitions 

Gembalo-part to symphony in A maj., concertl for eUvloeinbalo 
In U min. and D ma) , and for vcl., by Matthias Georg Monu, 
and a dlvertlmoDto by Johann Christoph Moan. 

PoKMS 

* Die glQckUche Hand,' * Requiem,' ' Totentaaa der Prinzipien,’ 
‘ Die Jakobsleiter,’ published together as ' Texte.’ 
TaKORKTicAt. Writings. 

Barmonie-Lehre and essays enumerateil above. ^ ^ 

SCHONBERGER, Benno (6. Vienna, Sept. 
12, 1863), was a pupil of Anton Door for piano, 
Bruckner for counterpoint and Volkmann for 
composition at the Vienna Conservatorium 
until 1874, when he played at recitals, and 
with the Hellmesborgor Quartet. He went for 
a time to study with Liszt, and in 1878 under- 
took an extended tour in Russia, Germany, 
Austria and Belgium. From 1880-85 he 
taught in Vienna, and after a journey to 
Sweden in 1886 settled in London, making his 
first appearance at a recital of his own, in 
Jan. 1887. From that time he held an honour- 
able place among the pianists who apjiear regu- 
larly in London, and his interpretations of the 
classics were always sound and interesting, 
while his tone and technique were of remark- 
able excellence. He wont to America on tour 
in 1894. Later he has made frequent appear- 
ances in England, and toured in Europe. He 
has published numerous piano pieces, including 
three sonatas and songs. {Baker, etc.) M. 

SCHOLA CANTORUM. ( 1 ) For the history 
of the ancient Papal Choir school of this name 
see SiSTiNE Choir; (2) an important music 
school in Paris { q . v .) ; (3) a choral society in 
New York { q . v ,), ^ also Sohikdx^r, Kurt 
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SCHOLZ, (1) Bebuhard E. (6. Mamz, Mar. 
30, 1835 ; d. Munich, Dec. 26, 1916), studied 
the piano with Ernst Pauer (at that time 
director of the Liedortafel in that city) and 
theory with S. W. Dehn, became teacher of 
theory in the Royal School of Music at Munich 
in 1856, was Kapellmeister at the Hanover 
Court Theatre from 1859-65, when he went to 
live in Berlin, until he was summoned to 
Breslau in 1871 as director of the Orchester- 
verein. On Apr. 1, 1883, he became Raff’s 
successor as director of Dr. Hoch’s Conserva- 
torium at Frankfort. There he met with 
much opposition, and in spite of endless 
intrigue succeeded in ensuring a prosperous 
future for the Conservatorium. From 1884 
he also directed the Gesangvorein founded in 
Mainz by Fried. Wilhelm Riihl. He retired in 
1908 and subsequently lived at Florence and 
Munich. 

Schol/’s many compositions include songs, 
string quartets (opp. 46 and 48), and a quintet 
(op. 47), a piano concerto, a symphony in Bb 
(op. 60) entitled ‘ Malinconia,’ some pieces for 
orchestra, soli and chorus, ‘ Das Siegesfest,* 

‘ Das Lied von der Glocke,’ overtures to 
Goethe’s ‘ Iphigonie * and ‘ Im Freien,’ a 
Requiem, and the operas ‘ Carlo Rosa ’ 
(Munich, 1858) ; * Zietensche Husaren * (Bres* 
lau, 1869) ; * Morgiane ’ (Munich, 1870) ; 

* Gonoveva ’ (Nuremberg, 1875) ; * Der Trom- 
peter von Sakkingon * (Wiesbaden, 1877) ; 
‘ Dio vornehmon Wirte * (Leipzig, 1883) ; 
‘ Ingo * (Frankfort-on-M., 1898) ; ‘ Anno 1757 * 
(Berlin, 1903) ; and Mirandolina (Darmstadt, 
1907). H. V. H. 

His son, (2) Hans (6. Breslau, Mar. 7, 1879), 
educated at Frankfort, became teacher of har- 
mony and counterpoint in Munich Univer- 
sity. In 1014 ho produced a German transla- 
tion of Berlioz’s Memoirs. 

SCHOP (ScHOPP), Johann {d. circa 1664 
or 1665), a skilful player on the lute, violin and 
trombone, who entered the court band at 
Wolfonbiittel in 1615, was a violinist at the 
Danish court in 1618-19 (according to one 
account he went to Denmark in 1615, so that 
his stay at Wolfenbiittel must have been very 
short), and in 1621 became director of the 
Ratsmusik at Hamburg, being appointed later 
on organist to the town and to the church of 
St. James. Although he was chiefly renowned 
as an instrumentalist (Mattheson speaks of 
him as incomparable in his way), he is at 
present known mainly as a composer of Choral- 
tunes, in virtue of his contributions to Rist’s 
hymn-book, published in 1641 as * Himmlische 
Lieder.’ No copy seems to exist of his ‘ Neue 
Paduanen, Galliarden, Allemanden,’ published 
in six parts at Hamburg in 1633-40 ; his 
‘ Goistliche Concerten ’ appeared in 1643, and 
many occasional compositions, such as con- 
gratulatory odes on weddings, are extant. 


Besides Bist’s book, already alluded to, the 
following contain tunes by Schop : Rist’s 
‘ Frommer und gottseliger Christen alltagUche 
Hausmusik* (1654), Philip von Zesen’s 
* Jugend- und Liebes-Flammen,* 1651 and 1653, 
and from these books the melodies were copied 
into later collections. {Q>-L. etc.) m. 

RCHOTT, Anton (6. Castle Staufeneck, 
Swabian Alps, Juno 25, 1846 ; d. Stuttgart, 
Jan. 8, 1913), was educated at the military 
academy at Ludwigsburg, Wtirtemberg, and 
served as an artillery officer through the war of 
1866. Some time after, his voice attracted 
the attention of Pischek, and of Frau Scuebest, 
from the latter of whom he had much instruc- 
tion preparatory to his appearance on the 
stage. On May 8, 1870, Schott made his debut 
at Frankfort as Max in ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ with 
such success that he determined to abandon 
the army in favour of music, though prevented 
for a time by the outbreak of the war of 1870, 
through which he served and obtained his 
captaincy. At the end of 1871 he was engaged 
at Munich, and subsequently at Berlin, 
Schwerin and Hanover. At the last place he 
created the part of Benvenuto Cellini on the 
revival of Berlioz’s opera there under Bulow. 
He sang in England, June 16, 1879, at piano 
recitals given by von Biilow at St. James’s 
Hall, and at a New Philharmonio concert, in 
all of which he was well received. He ap- 
peared Jan. 10, 1880, at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
(Carl Rosa), as Rienzi, and afterwards as 
Lohengrin, with only moderate success, owing 
to his faulty intonation. He had a fine presence 
and a good voice. He received further instruc- 
tion from Blume, and created the part of Azim 
in Stanford’s * Veiled Prophet ’ on Fob. 8, 1881, 
at Hanover. In 1882 he sang with Neumann 
in Wagner’s company in Italy, and in 1884 in 
Leopold Damrosch’s company in America. He 
afterwards devoted himself exclusively to con- 
cert-singing. In his day he was considered 
one of the best ‘ heroic tenors ’ in Germany. 

A. c. 

SCHOTT (B. Schott und Sohne), the well- 
known firm of music-publishers at Mainz. This 
business was founded in 1773 by Bebnhabd 
Schott, and carried on after his death in 
1817 by his sons Andbbas (6. 1781 ; d. 1840) 
and Johann Joseph (6. 1782 ; d. 1855), who 
in the early part of the 19th century set up 
a house of their own at Antwerp (afterwards 
removed to Brussels) which gave them an ad- 
vantage both m suppressing pirated editions, 
and in dealing with the French and Italian com- 
posers then in vogue. In 1838 they founded 
a branch in London, superintended by a third 
brother, Adam (who was afterwards a band- 
master in Canada and India, dying in the latter 
country), and conducted with great success 
since 1849 by J. B. Wolf (6. 1815 ; d. 1881), 
and, after his death, by Carl Volkert. Another 
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branch in Paris soon followed. Petek (d. Paris, 
Sept. 20, 1894), grandson of Bernhs^ lived 
in Brussels and managed the business of the 
branches there and in Paris, forwarding at 
the same time the circulation of the Mainz 
pubhoations. Besides these four independent 
houses the firm had dep6ts in I^eipzig, Rotter- 
dam and New York. Fbanz Philipp (6. 1811 ; 
d. Milan, 1874), elder grandson of Bernhard, took 
part in the business from 1826, and managed 
it after the death of his father Andreas, first 
in partnership with his uncle Johann Joseph, 
and after his death by himself. After his 
death the business was carried on with the old 
traditions by Peter Schott (a son of the 
Brussels Peter), Franz von Landwehr (a 
nephew of the family), and Dr. L. Streoker. 

At a time when the book and music trade 
was regulated by no fixed laws, the correct and 
elegant editions of Mainz found a ready 
entrance into foreign countries, and the firm 
was thus stimulated to keep ahead of rivals by 
making constant improvements in music-print- 
ing and engraving. They were the first to use 
lithography for this purpose, an important 
turning-point in the printing of music. Their 
copyright publications included Beethoven’s 
latest quartets. Ninth Symphony and Mass in 
D, nearly all the operas of Donizetti, Rossini, 
Adam and Auber, most of Rink’s organ-music, 

‘ Der Choralfreund,’ in nine volumes ; ‘ £cole 
pratique de la modulation,’ op. 99 ; ‘ Gesang- 
studien ’ (vocalises, methode de chant, etc.) by 
Bordese, Bordogni, Concone, F^tis, Gavaud6, 
Garcia, Lablache, Abb6 Mainzer, Rossini, 
Bubini, Vacoaj, etc. ; in later times, Wag- 
ner’s ‘ Meistersinger,’ ‘ Ring des Nibelun- 
gen ’ and ' Parsifal.’ The establishment has 
been enlarged by the addition of a printing- 
office (where have been printed, among others, 
Gottfried Weber’s theoretical works, the 
periodical Cdciliay 1824-48, etc.), and in 1829 
of a piano factory, which, however, was given 
up in 1860 on account of the extension of the 
main business. 

The Schotts, besides innumerable services to 
art and artists, did good work in a smaller 
oircle by fostering music in Mainz itself. 
Franz and his wife Betty (rwe von Braunrasch, 
b. 1820 ; d, 1875) left a considerable sum for 
the maintenance of a permanent orchestra and 
conductor of eminence, in order that Mainz 
might hold its own in music with the richer 
cities of the Rhine provinces. 0. F. P. 

SCHOTTISCHE (‘The Scots dance’), a 
round dance very similar to thepolka. It must 
not be confounded with the Ecossaise, which 
was a country dance of Scottish origin intro- 
duced into France towards the end of the 18th 
century. The Schottische was first danced in 
England in 1848, when it was also known as 
the German Polka. It does not seem to have 
been danced in Paris, as Gellarius {La Dan«s 


ds8 aakmSt Paris, 1847) d<>is not include it 
amongst the dances he describes. The music 
is almost the same as that of the polka, but 
should be played rather slower. The follow- 
ing is the tune to which it was originally danced 
in England : 



w. B. s. 


SCHRADIECK, Henry (6. Hamburg. Apr. 
29, 1846 ; d, Brooklyn, Mar. 26, 1918), 
violinist, received his first lesson from his 
father on his fourth birthday, and already made 
public appearances in his sixth year. In 1864 
Teresa Milanollo heard and took considerable 
interest in him, putting him into the hands of 
Leonard at the Conservatoire in Brussels, 
where he stayed for four years, and gained the 
first prize. Afterwards he studied under David 
at Leipzig (1859-61), obtaining his first im- 
portant engagement in 1863 as soloist in the 
so-called ‘ Private Concerts,’ conducted by 
Heinthalor at Bremen. The following year be 
was appointed professor of the violin at the 
Moscow Conservatorium, but in 1868 returned 
to Hamburg to take the post vacati^d by Auer 
as Konzertmeister of the Philharmonic Society, 
After six yeare he moved (in 1874) to Leipzig, 
becoming Konzertmeister at the Gewandhaus 
concerts, professor at the Conservatorium and 
leader of the theatre orchestra. His pupils 
became very numerous, and at length he 
found himself overburdened with so many 
duties, and accepted an appointment as con- 
ductor and teacher of the violin at the College 
of Music at Cincinnati. Here he worked until 
1889, and then returned to his native town, 
taking his old position as Konzertmeister of 
the Philharmonic Soiuety, besides teaching at 
the Hamburg Conservatorium. Subsequently 
he went to New York as principal violin pro- 
fessor at the National Conservatoire, moving in 
1899 to Philadelphia, where he taught at the 
S, Broad Street Conservatoire. 

Amongst his important studies for the violin 
are 25 Grosse Studicn for violin alone, three 
volumes of Technical Studies, Scale Studies, 
Guide to the Study of Chords, Finger Exer- 
cises and ‘ The First Position.* He also 
interested himself in questions oonnected with 
the making of violins. w, w, o, 

SCHRAMM, Mxlohiob (6. Silesia, e. mid. 
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;6th cent.), was in the chapel of Count Karl 
of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen in 1574 ; organist 
at Offenburg, Baden, ? 1596. He was a dis- 
tinguished composer, who was ranked with 
Lassus and Kerle. He composed motets and 
songs {Q.-L. ; Riemann ; Fetis). 

SCHREIDEH-TRNAViSKY, MikulAS 
(b. Trnava, 1881), Slovak composer. He studied 
music for a year at the Academy of Music, 
Budapest, then entered the Vienna Conserva- 
toire, and finally worked for two years with 
Karol Steoker in Prague. On l€«iving the 
Prague Conservatoire he did a year's military 
service as ‘ volunteer.* His first musical post 
was at a Serbian church at Great Bedkerok. 
He toured for a time with the singer Boia 
Oumirov, visiting Berlin and Paris, where his 
songs in the national style had considerable 
success. In 1909 he became director of the 
choir of the Collegiate Church, Trnava. Ho had 
to serve in the army from 1914-18, when he was 
appointed by the Government to be the in- 
spector of singing in Slovak schools. His 
‘ Collection of National Songs,’ published by 
the Slovak society Detvan (1908), has been 
commended by specialists (2nd edition, F. 
Chadim, Prague). A further instalment of 
Slovak songs was published later at TurCansky 
Sv. Martin (2nd edition, Mojmir Urbdnek, 
Prague). His work is highly characteristic and 
m\isicianly. Besides these collections of genuine 
national songs, he has written the chorus ‘ Up, 
brothers,* some church music, a pianoforte 
quintet and a ‘ School of Singing.’ 

B. N. and A. K*. 

SCHREKER, Franz (6. Monaco, Mar. 23, 
1878) is the most conspicuous melodramatic 
figure since Wagner, though utterly unlike him 
in sentiments and ideas. He studied in Vienna 
under Robert Fuchs. In 1911 he founded and 
became conductor of the Philharmonic Choir 
in Vienna, where he was also teacher of com- 
position at the Imperial Academy of Music. 
In 1920 he was appointed director of the 
Academy of Music in Berlin. A thoroughly 
modern composer, his strongest powers lie 
within the melodramatic field, this vein being 
apparent even in his orchestral works. Fas- 
cination of tone, rich colouring, sensuous melo- 
dies, great contrasts, half-complotcd Motive, 
characterise his musical style. As a dramatist, 
Schreker moves between naturalism (Wedekind) 
and mysticism (E. T. A. Hoffmann). His 
libretti are based on sex - psychological ideas 
derived from the School of Freud and Wein- 
inger. 

Woan. — Two ■onipi (for vln and PF.): five aongi (for yin. and 
PF.): ttva poema (for vhk. and PF.) ; two aonaa on ‘ The Death of 
a Child’; Paalni cxtI. (let perf. Vienna with Phil. Orch.) ; plecea 
for orch. (atr. orch. and haiv), loat; andante for orch. (perf. 
Conservatory, Vienna, 1900) ; ' Ave Ifaiia ' (for vln. and organ), 
Der Merken 1,9; eight aonge (for vln. and PF ) ; Intenneaxo (for 
atr. oroh.) ; * Flaxnea * (a 1 act opera) ; ' Swan Song * (for mixed 
^or. and oroh.) ; * Bkkehard * (aymphonlo overture for orch ) ; 
Romantic Suite (for oroh.) ; Fantastic Overture (for oroh ) ; ‘ D«* 
Oeburtatag der Infanttn * (mnale to danee-pantomlne by Oscar 
wilde (1st perf. Promenade Concerts, Wood. Sept. 1925) ; * The 
wind danoe allegory (for o oh.) ; Dance Suite (for full oroh.) ; 
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* Der feme Klang,’ opera (Frankfort, Aug. 18, 1912) : five songs ; 
(vln. and PF.) ; ’ Ontfllhrung ' (for vln. and PF.), Der Merker 111, 4 ; 
‘ Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessln,’ op«-a (Vienna, 1913), (later 
converted into * Daa Spielwerk,’ Munich, Oct. 30, 1920) ; * The 
Bed Death ’ (Edgar Allan Poe) ; * Die aezeiobneten,' opera, 

(Frankfort, Apr. 25, 1918) ; ‘ Die tonenden Sph&ren,’ opera 1015) ; 
t'hamber Symphony (for 28 solo instruments), (given at Queen’s 
Hall under Wood, Oct. 27. 1923) ; ' Der Sohatzgraber,’ opera 
(Frankfort, Jan 24,1920); ‘ Memnon,’ operatic poem ; ‘ 
opera (Cologne, Mar. 27, 1924). 


He has also published two books of his 
* Poems for Music.* h. j. k. 

SCHREYER, Christian Heinrich (6. Dres- 
den, Dec. 24, 1751 ; d. there, Jan. 24, 1823), 
Pastor of Ortrand near Dresden. He is valueci 


as a composer of Lieder ; he also wrote in- 
strumental music and some theoretical works 


(Riemann; Q.-L.), 

SCHRIDER (SoHRBiOEB, Schb6dbb), 
Christopher, was one of Father Smith’s work- 
men, and previous to 1708 had become his son- 
in-law. After Smith’s death ho succeeded to 
his business, and in 1710 was organ-builder to 
the Royal Chapels. His organs do not appear 
to bo very numerous, that of Westminster 
being his chef-d'oeuvre. It was built for the 
coronation of George II. in 1727, and was 
presented to the Abbey by the King.' Ho put 
up another organ in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel for the fimoral of Queen Caroline, Deo. 
17, 1737.* An amusing epitaph is quoted in 
Scott’s Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 2nd 
ed. p. 279, V. de p, 

SCHRODER - DEVRIENT, Wilhblmtnh 
( 6. Hamburg, Dec. 6, 1804 ® ; d. Coburg, Jan. 
21, 1860), a highly - gifted dramatic singer. 
Her father, Friedrich Schroder — ^who died in 
1818 — had been an excellent baritone singer, 
a favourite in many operas, esjjecially in 
Mozart’s ‘ Don .Tuan,’ which he was the first to 
act in German. Her mother was Antoinette 
Sophie Burger, a celebrated actress, some- 
times called ‘ the German Siddons.’ 

Wilhelmine was the eldest of four children. 
She enjoyed great advantages of training ; 
dancing lessons, and public appearances in 
ballets in early childhood, helped her to 
mast-ery of attitude and elasticity of movement ; 
afterwards, when her parents’ wanderings le<i 
them to Vienna, she took such parts as 
Ophelia, and Aricia (Schiller’s * Phadra ’), at 
the Hof burg- theater, receiving careful instruc- 
tion in gesture and delivery from her mother, 
who afterwards superintended her study of 
operatic parts. 

In 1821 Wilhelmine made a brilliant first 
appearance at the Vienna opera-house as 
Pamina in * Die Zauberfldte.* The freshness 
of her well-developed soprano, hor purity of 
intonation and certainty of attack, astonished 
the public. Other early triumphs were Em- 
meline (Weigl’s ‘ Schweizerfamilie ’), Marie 
Grdtry’s ‘ Barbe bleu ’ % and Agathe (‘ Der 


I Chfvxander’a BSnM, li. 174. note. 

* /Am. d. 437, note ; Stanley a WMtminitar AMey. p. 188. 

B According to hor own account, as quoted in Oitkmer' JMw 
neranMn, and not in Oct. 1805, as stated bv Fitis. 

4 ’ Raoul Barba blau ’ (1789), Oarmanlsed Into * Raoul dar 
Blaabart.' 

2r 
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Freischiitz in which part she appeared under 
Weber’s direction at Vienna, Mar. 7, 1822. But 
her great achievement was the creation of the 
part of Leonore, on the revival of ‘ Fidelio * at 
Vienna later in the year. Her impersonation 
of the heroine, besides laying the foundation 
of her own fame, won for the work the praise 
so long withhold, and achieved its ultimate 
position by repeated performances in Germany, 
London and Paris. Beethoven was present at 
the first performance. ‘ He sat behind the 
conductor, and had wrapped himself so closely 
in the folds of his cloak that only his eyes 
could be seen flashing from it.^ Afterwards he 
smilingly patted her cheek, thanked her, and 
promised to write an opera for her. 

In 1823 she wont to Dresden to fulfil a 
contract to sing at the court theatre for two 
years, at a salary of 2000 thalers. (At a later 
period she received 4000 thalers at the same 
house, for her connexion -with Dresden never 
entirely ceased as long as she was on the stage.) 
She married Karl Devrient, an excellent actor 
whom she met in Berlin during an engagement 
there that year. Four children were bom, but 
the marriage was not a happy one, and was 
dissolved in 1828. During the next eight years 
she delighted her audiences by her appearance 
in the leading classical and romantic characters 
which ever remained her most successful parts. 
Yet no less did she succeed, in PaSr’s comic 
opera, * Sargino,’ in singing with so much 
finish, and acting with so much humour, that 
it became a matter of dispute whether tragedy 
or comedy was her forte. 

In 1830 she passed through Weimar and sang 
to Goethe on her way to Paris to join Rdckel’s 
German company. With an exalted sense of 
the importance of her mission, she wrote : 

* I had to think not only of my own reputation, but 
to establish German music. Mi/ failure would have 
been injurious to the music of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Weber.' 

This date was an epoch in the history of music 
in Paris. Bouquets — then an extraordinary 
manifestation of approval — were showered 
upon the triumphant singer. In her subse* 
quent visits to Paris, 1831 and 1832, she sang 
in Italian opera. 

In 1832 Schroder-Devrient was heard at the 
King’s Theatre in London, engaging with Monck 
Mason to sing ten times monthly during May, 
June and July, for £800 and a benefit. Ghelard 
was conductor. ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Don Juan * and 
Chelard’s ‘ Macbeth ’ were repeatedly given.* 

The ‘ Queen of Tears ’ (so she was styled) 
was heard next season in ‘ Der Freischiitz,* 
‘ Die Zauberflote,’ ‘ Euryanthe ’ and * Otello.* 
The engagement was to sing for Bunn at 
Covent Garden twenty-four times at £40 a 
night, and once for the benefit of the specu* 
lators. However, all London was under the 

> Bm Glflmer’i Erinnerunfen an WiVtelminn fiekrddoflhvrianL 
• Sm Chorl^'s Mfutaal EtoeOaethaiu, 


Spell of Taglioni and of Fanny Elsler. Malibran 
and Schrfider-Devrient in the English opera ; 
Pasta, Cinti-Damoreau, Rubini and Tam* 
burini, in the Italian opera, sang to empty 
houses. Again in 1837, after Malibran’s death, 
Bunn engaged Schroder-Devrient at a double 
salary. * Fidelio,* ‘ La Sonnambula * and 
‘ Norma * were performed in English. She 
broke down in health before the season was 
over, but was able, however, to give a farewell 
performance of ‘ Fidelio,’ with the last act of 
the ‘ Montecchi e Capuletti,’ and then dis- 
covered that Bunn had declared liimself bank- 
rupt and could pay her nothing. In his book. 
Stage both before and behind the Curtain^ 
Bunn complains of the singer’s attempts at 
extortion ; says that she demanded the fourth 
part of the proceeds of each night, but on this 
sum proving to fall short of the fixed salary, 
asked for £100. 

From 1837 a gradual decline in power was 
observed in Mme. Schroder-Devrient, though 
she continued to delight her audiences all 
over Germany. Of Wagner’s operas she only 
appeared in ‘ Rienzi ’ as Adriano Colonna, in 
‘ Der fliegende Hollander ’ as Senta and in 
* Tannhkuser ’ as Venus.® Gluck’s master- 
pieces wore among her latest studies. Her last 
appearance in Dresden was in his ‘ Iphigcnie 
in Aulis,’ in 1847 ; her last appearance on any 
stage took place at Riga, where she played 
Romeo. Her concert-singing was greatly ad- 
mired, and one of the liveliest passages in 
Mendelssohn’s letters * describes the furore 
caused by her impromptu execution of 
‘ Adelaide ’ in her orthnary travelling dress at 
the Gewandhaus Concert of Feb. 11, 1841. 

She had made a second marriage with von 
Ddring, a worthless person, who immediattdy 
seized upon his wife’s earnings and pension, 
and left her almost destitute, to recover what 
she could in a long lawsuit. The marriage was 
dissolved at her wish. In 1850 she married 
von Bock, a man of culture, who took her to 
his property in Livonia. Passing through 
Dresden she was arrested on account of the 
sympathy she had shown with the revolution 
of 1848. An examination in Berlin resulted in 
her being forbidden to return to Saxony ; in 
the meantime she was exiled from Russia. 
Her husband’s exertions and sacrifices secured 
a reversal of this sentence. In 1856 she visited 
some German towns, singing Lieder in public 
concerts. Her interpretations of Beethoven’s 
‘ Adelaide ’ and of Schubert’s and Schumann’s 
songs were immensely admired, though by 
some thought too dramatic. When at Leipzig 
her strength succumbed to a painful illness. 
She was devotedly nursed by a sister and a 
friend at Coburg, where she died. 

Even in her best days her voice was of no 

• For Wagner’i enthwiMUo iiai»-eHioz» oi hv m« J/g Lift 
(Edz. traaa.), p. 44, etc. 

« liOtter, Mk. 14, 1841. 
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extraordinary compass, but, to the last, the 
tones of the middle notes were of exceptionally 
fine quality. Mazatti's teaching, with further 
instruction from Radichi and from Miksch (the 
Dresden chorus-master), had not been sufficient 
training for the young girl, who had besides 
been disinclined to the drudgery of scale-sing- 
ing. The neglect of system and of careful 
vocal exercise resulted in faulty execution and 
too early loss of the high notes. But there 
seemed a discrepancy between the delicate 
organisation of her voice and the passionate 
energy of her temperament. By force of will 
she accomplished more than was warranted by 
her natural powers. It was the dramatic genius 
of this artist which won for her a European 
reputation. She infused a terrible earnestness 
into the more pathtdio impersonations, while 
an almost unerring instinct of artistic fitness, 
combined with a conscientious study of the 
parts, secured a perfection of performance 
which reached every detail of by-play. 

Bibu — Crobuet, Modern German Mutif (I. ^41) , Brrlioc, letters 
in the Journal de* Dihat* (1H43), Hklijitab (Um. SehrifUn, \x.) 
A. vow WoMooKK, With. Sehr6der~ Devtieni (Leipzig, 1863) ; 
WAaNBK. tJber Sehautpialer und Sdnaer. 

L. M. M., abridge(L 

SCHROETER, Christoph Gottlieb 
(6. Hohenstein, Saxony, Aug. 10, 1699; d. Nord- 
hausen, 1782), long enjoyed in Germany the 
honour of having invented the pianoforte. 
His claims, first published by himself in Mizler*s 
Muaikaliache Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1738) and 
repeated in Marpurg’s Kritiache Brief e (Elerlin, 
1764), have been examined and set aside in 
favour of Cristofori. (See Pianoforte.) We 
learn from Schrooter’s autobiography that at 
7 years of age he was placed as a chorister at 
Dresden, under Kapellmeister Schmidt, and 
that Graun was his companion. The clavi- 
chord early became his greatest pleasure. 
When he lost his voice he entered the Kreuz- 
Bchule to study thorough-bass, that is, accom- 
paniment as then practised, and learned to 
quill and tune harpsichords, which led him to 
the monochord and systems of temperament. 
On the wish of his mother that he should study 
theology, ho wont to Leipzig for that purpose 
in 1717, but after her death resumed music, 
returned to Dresden, and was accepted by 
Lotti to copy for him and write his middle 
parts. According to Schroeter’s own account, 
it was Hebonstreit’s Pantaleon (q.v.) which 
led him at this time to attempt to combine the 
characteristioB of the harpsichord and clavi- 
chord, by inventing two hammer actions, the 
models of which he deposited at the Saxon 
court in 1721 ; but immediately afterwards ho 
left Dresden, taking service with a Baron whom 
ho does not name, to travel in Germany, 
Holland and England. In 1724 he went to 
the University of Jena and began writing upon 
musical subjects ; in 1726 he took the organist’s 
place at Minden, removing in 1732 to Nord- 


hausen, where he remained until his death. Ho 
published a treatise, BeuUiche Anweiaung zum 
Oeneral-Baaa, in 1772 at Halberstadt, and his 
Lelzte Beachaftigung mil muaikaliachen Dingen 
appeared posthumously in 1782. A list of his 
polemical pamphlets is given in Q.-L. and 
elsewhere. A. J. h., with addns. 

SCHRGTBR, (1) Corona Elisabeth Wil- 
HELMINE (6. Gu'^n, Jan. 14, 1751 ^ ; d. II- 
menau, Aug. 23, 1802), a celebrated singer of 
the Weimar couj't in its most brilliant days, 
was the daughter of a musician, Johann Fried- 
rich Schroter, oboist in the royal orchestra. 
The family shortly after her birth migrated 
from Guben to Warsaw, and finally to Leipzig. 
Corona’s voice was trained by her father, and 
she sang when she was but 14 at a Leipzig 
Grosses Koiizert (1765). From the following 
year until 1771 she was engaged at these con- 
certs, Schmehling (La Mara) being retained as 
principal vocalist. She then came to London 
with her family, see below Johann Samuel 
(3). Goethe had become acquainted with 
Schroter in 1766 ; ten years later he conveyed 
to her the offer of the post of Kammersangorin 
to the Dowager Duchess of Weimar. Here she 
made her first appearance Nov. 23, 1776, and 
soon became the idol of the place. As- 
sociated with Goethe himself in the production 
of his dramas, she created amongst others 
the part of Iphigenia, completely realising the 
poet’s ideal (see Auf Miedtnga Tod), Her 
co-operation in ‘ Die Fischerin ’ inclucied the 
composition of all the music. It was on July 
22, 1782, that she was heard as Dortchen, and 
that ‘ Der Erlkonig,’ with which the play opens, 
was sung for the first time. In 1782-84 she 
sang at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig. After 
1786 Schrdter sang little in public, but devoted 
herself to composition, painting, and a few 
dramatic pupils. Schiller heard her read 
Goethe’s * Iphigenie ’ in 1787, and Charlotte 
von Schiller, a year or two later, found much to 
praise in the musical settings of ‘ Der Taucher ’ 
and ‘ Wurde der Frauen,’ and their expressive 
rendering by the famous artist. 

Her songs were published in two books. 
They are melodious and simple settings of 
poems by Herder, Matthison, Klopstock, etc. 
Book I. (25 Lieder, Weimar, 1786) contains 
Goethe’s ‘ Der neue Araadis ’ and ‘ Der Erl- 
kOnig.* The second collection of songs was 
published at Weimar, 1794. Besides the life 
by Keil, Duntzer’s Charlotte von Stein und 
Corona Schrdter may be consulted for details 
of her social and artistic successes. In 1778 
Schrfiter handed to Goethe her MS. autobio- 
graphy, which has never been made public, 
perhaps has not yet been discovered among 
his papers, although Goethe noted the receipt 
of it in his diary. 

1 Aooordlngtober blognpber, K«iU (For Aunrf«r< J«*r»mLel9iia 
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(2) JoHAim Hsiis^rich, her brother, violinistt 

visited England, and published some duos ior 
two violins and for violin and violoncello, in 
1782. L. M. M. 

(3) Johann Samuel (6. Warsaw, c. 1750; 
d, T>imlico, Nov. 2, 1788), another brother, 
pianoforte-player and composer for that instru- 
ment. About 1763 he accompanied his father 
imd sister to Leipzig, and sang there in the 
(jewandhaus Concerts. On the breaking of his 
voice he devoted himself entirely to the piano, 
and travelled with his father, brother and 
sister, performing as they went, through 
Holland to London. There they made their 
d6but in the concerts of Bach and Abel at the 
Thatched House, St. James’s Street, May 2, 
1772, Schroter playing a concerto on the ‘ Forte 
Piano,’ which J. Christian Bach had first per- 
formed in 1767, the brother Johann Heinrich 
on the violin, and the sister, Corona, singing. 
In 1773 we find evidence of his performance on 
the harpsichord, as Broadwood’s books show 
that a harpsichord was sent to Haberdashers’ 
Hall on Mar. 4, for J. S. Schroter. After J. C. 
Bach’s death in 1782, he succeeded him as 
music-master to the Queen. ‘ Six Sonatas for 
the harpsichord or piano forte * are announced 
by W. Napier in the Public Advertiser in 1776 
as his op. 1. This was followed in 1778 by 
op. 3, ‘ Six Concertos with an accompaniment 
for two violins and a bass ’ ; and this again 
by three concertos with string accompani- 
ments, op. 4 ; three, op. 6 (Berlin) ; op. 6 
(Paris) ; op. 2, six trios (Amsterdam) ; op. 9, 
two trios (Amsterdam). Many other composi- 
tions — quintets, trios, sonatas with and with- 
out accompaniment — are enumerated in Q,-L, 
The ABC Dario (p. 144) says of him: 

* He has composed the harpsichord parts of some 
concertos ; tlie accompaniments are by Bach ; they 
are neither new nor very striking. He plays in an 
elegant and masterly style ; his cadences are well 
imagined, and if his psncharti was not rather to play 
rapidly than al eore, he would excel on the pianoforte.’ 

Burney, on the other hand (in Rees), says : 

* He became one of the neatest and most expressive 
players of his time, and his style of composition, 
highly polished, resembles that of Abel more than any 
other. It was graceful and in good taste, but so 
chaste as soraeUmes to seem deficient in fire and 
invention.* 

He did not remain long before the public in 
consequence of his marriage with one of his 
pupils, a young lady of bir^ and fortune, after 
which he played only at the conoerts of the 
Prince of Wales and a few others of the nobility. 
He died on Sunday, Nov. 2, 1788, in his own 
house at Pimlico, having lost his voice some 
years before by a severe cold. His marriage 
was a clandestine one, and brought him into 
collision with his wife’s family, the result of 
which was his surrendering all his rights for an 
annuity of £500. She is the lady who took 
lessons from Haydn during his residence in 
London, and fell violently in love with him* 


Haydn spoke of her many years after as a very 
attractive woman, and still handsome, though 
over sixty. ‘ Had I been free,* said the 
patriarch, ‘I should certainly have married 
her* — she was then a widow. He dedicated 
to her three clavier trios (B. & H., Nos. 1, 2, 6). 

o. F. p. ; addns. A. J. H. 

SCHROETER, Leonard (6. Torgau, mid. 
16th cent. ; d. circa 1600 ^), became cantor of 
the cathedral of Magdeburg about 1564, in 
succession to Gallus Dressier, also a composer 
of some importance. Schroeter’s chief work is 
* Hymni sacri,’ Erfurt, 1587, and consists of 
4- and 5-part settings of those Latin church 
hymns which had been received into the 
worship of the Lutheran Church. Wintorfeld 
says of these hymns that they belong to the 
best musical works of the time ; the harmony 
is rich, clear and dignified, and shows an un- 
mistakable advance on the path of the older 
masters. They are in the same style as the 
hymns of Palestrina and Victoria, only the 
choral melody is mostly given to the upper 
voice. Some of these hymns, as well as some 
of the Gorman psalms of Gallus Dressier, 
Schroeter’s predecessor, are republished in 
SchSberloin and Riogel’s Schaiz d^ liturgiachen 
Chorgesangs, Gottingen, 1868-72, Earlier pub- 
lications of hymn • tunes by Schroeter were 
published in 1562, 1676, 1684, etc. (See 
Q.-L, for list.) Four Weihnachts-Liedlein by 
Schroeter are received into the repertory of 
the Berlin Dom-Chor, and are published in 
Schlesinger’s * Musica sacra,’ No. 11. A Ger- 
man Te Deum for double choir by Schroeter, 
originally published in 1576, has been printed 
by Otto Kade in the Notenboilagen to 
Ambros’s Oesch, der Muaik, No. 28. J. R. m. 

SCHUBART, Christian Friedrich Daniel 
(6. Obersontheim, Suabia, 1739 * ; d. Stutt- 
gart, Oct. 10, 1791), was brought up (not as 
a musician) at Nbrdlingon, Nuremberg and 
Erlangen. In 1768 we find him as organist at 
Ludwigsburg. His life seems to have been a 
very wild and irregular one, but he must have 
been a man of great talent and energy to 
justify the eulogies on him so frequent in 
the early volumes of the A.M.Z. of Leipzig, 
and the constant references of Otto Jahn in 
his Life of Mozart. He lived in Mannheim, 
Munich, Augsburg and Ulm ; founded a 
Deutsche Ohronik in 1774 ; was more than once 
in confinement for his misdeeds, and at length 
was imprisoned from 1777-87 at Hohenasperg. 
On his release he was appointed director of the 
court theatre ; his paper changed its title to 
Vaterlands-Chronik, and appeared from 1787 
until the year of his death. An autobiography, 
written in prison, appeared in 1791-93. His 
compositions are few and unimportant. They 
include a set of * Musioalische Rhapsodien,’ a 

1 JUtmann ilvw 169 ff : bia noowaor wm wpolated in 1600. 
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Salve Regina, variations and other clavier 
pieces. A work of his on musical sBsthetios, 
Idetn m einer A^theiik der Tonkunst, was 
published after his death by his son Ludwig 
(Vienna, 1806). From the notices of it in the 
A,M.Z, (viii. 801, xiii. 63, etc.) and Jahn's cita- 
tions, it appears to be partly a dissertation on 
the styles, abilities and characteristics of great 
musicians and artists. It also contains some 
fanciful descriptions of the various keys, which 
Schumann notices {Oes. Schrifteut i. 180) only 
to condemn. But Schubart will always be 
known as the author of the words of one of F. 
Schubert’s most favourite songs — ‘ Dio ForoUe * 
(op. 321). The words of ‘ An den Tod ’ and 
* Grabbed auf einen Soldaten ’ are also his. 
His son further published two volumes of his 
Yermischte Schriften (Zurich, 1812). o. 

SCHUBAUR, Johann Lukas (bapt. Lech- 
feld, Swabia, Dec. 23, 1 749 ; d. Munich, Nov. 
15, 1816), studied medicine and became a 
physician of high repute. From his early youth 
he had studied music, and the teaching of 
music was at times his only means of subsist- 
ence. As a composer he was one of the most 
successful representatives of the German Sing- 
spiel, which had not long come into existence ; 
ho also composed some cantatas and the 107th 
Psalm in Moses Mendelssohn’s translation 
(Riemann ; Q,-L.)* 

SCHUBERT, (1) Fekdinand (6. Vienna, Oct. 
19, 1794 ; d. Feb. 28, 1869), one of the elder 
brothers of Franz Schubert, second son of his 
father. After passing the two-years’ course at 
the Normal School of St. Anna in 1807-08, he 
became his father’s assistant at the school in 
the Lichtenthal. In N ov, 1 8 10 he was installed 
as assistant (Gehilfe), and in 1816 teacher, at 
the Imperial Orphan House (Waisenhaus) in 
Vienna, where he continued till Mar. 1820, 
devoting himself specially to the Bell-Lan- 
castrian method. He was then appointed prin- 
cipal teacher and choirmaster to the school at 
Altlorchenfeld, Vienna, till 1824, when he was 
nominated to be head teacher of the Normal 
School of St. Anna, which he held from Jan. 22, 
1824, till his appointment as director of the 
same establishment on Mar. 16, 1864. This 
position he retained till his death. His merits 
were recognised by the bestowal of the Gold 
Cross of Merit (Verdionstkreuze), with the 
Crown. During this long period of useful and 
efficient service he was twice married, and had 
in all seventeen children, of whom Ferdinand, 
Rudolf and Hermann were living in Vienna 
in 1882. His daughter Elise married Linus 
Geisler, and their daughter, Caroline Geisler- 
Sohubert, had a successful career in Vienna as 
a player and teacher. Between 1819 and 1863 
Ferdinand published twelve school-books on 
various branches of learning, which came into 
general use. Music ho learnt from his father 
and fri>m Holzer, and left more than forty 


works, of which the following were published : 
Regina Coeli, a 4 and oroh. (op. 1) ; German 
Requiem, a 4 with organ (op. 2) ; 4 Waisen- 
lieder (op. 3) ; Cadenzas for PF. in all keys 
(op. 4) ; Requiem a 4 and orch. (op. 9) ; Mass 
in F a 4 and orch. (op. 10) ; Salve Regina in 
F a 4 and orch. (op. 11); Salve Regina a 4 and 
wind (op. 12) ; original March and Trio. The 
MS. works contain various other pieces of 
church music. Of the two Requiems the first 
is mentioned in his brother’s letter of Aug. 24, 
1818 ; the second was performed a few days 
before Franz’s death, and was possibly the last 
music he heard. The library of the Musik- 
verein at Vienna contains the autograph of 
Franz Schubert’s Mass in G, with oboes (or 
clarinets) and bassoons, added by Ferdinand, 
July 23, 1847. 

Ferdinand’s love for his brother and care of 
his memory are often referred to in the article 
on the latter. (See Schubert, Franz Peter.) 
An interesting evidence of their attachment 
is afforded by a letter ^ of his to Franz, dated 
Vienna, July 3, 1824, and containing the follow- 
ing passage in regard to a clock at the Unga- 
rische Krone in Vienna, which played his 
brother’s music : 

‘This clock delighted mo not a little, when one 
day at dinner for the first time I heard It play some 
of your waltzes. 1 felt so strange at the moment 
that 1 really did nut know where 1 was ; it was not 
only that it pleased me, it went regularly through my 
heart and soul with a fearful pang and longing, which 
at last turned into settled melancholy.’ 

This may be fanciful, but it is the language of 
passionate affection, which evidently animated 
Ferdinand’s whole intercourse with his great 
brother. Franz’s reply (July 16-18, 1824) is 
quite in the same strain. (The above article 
is indebted to Wurzbach’s Biographischea 
Lexicon.) o. 

SCHUBERT, (1) Franz (6. Dresden, July 22, 
1808 ; d. there, Apr. 12, 1878), a violinist, 
came of a musical family. He was a pupil of 
Lafont, and rose through various grades to 
succeed Lipinski in 1861 as first Konzert- 
meister in his native city. He retired in 1873, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into 
the orchestra. His published works include 
studies, a duo for violin and piano, and two 
concertante for violin and violoncello (with 
Kummor). His little piece, “ L’Abcille ’ is oiten 
to be found on violinists’ programmes. 

Schubert’s wife, (2) Masohinka (6. Aug. 26, 
1816 ; d, Dresden, l^pt. 20, 1882), daughtei 
of Georg Abraham Schneider (g.v.), was a 
distinguished bravura singer, appeared at the 
German opera in London in 1832, and was sub- 
sequently engaged at Milan and Dresden, a. 

(3) Georqinb (6. Dresden, Oct. 28, 1840 ; 
d. Potsdam, Doc. 26, 1878), singer, daughter of 
the above, was her mother’s pupil, and also 
studied with Jenny Lind and Manuel Garciai. 

* 'ow« this letter to WwG«<>iiH^Behubert ■». 
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She made her d4but (1859) at Hamburg, sang 
in many German cities as well as Prague, 
Florence and Paris, when she was engaged at 
the Theatre Lyrique. At the Monday Popular 
Concerts of London (1876) she had a con- 
siderable success. {Riemann.) 

SCHUBERT,^ Franz Peter (6. Vienna, 
Jan. 31, 1797 ; d. there, Nov. 19, 1828). The 
one great composer native to Vienna, was bom 
in the district called Lichtenthal, at the house 
which is now numbered 64 of the Nussdorfer 
Strasse,* on the right, going out from Vienna*. 
There is now a grey marble tablet over the 
door, with the words ‘ Franz Schuberts Geburts- 
haus ’ in the centre ; on the left side a lyre 
crowned with a star, and on the right a chaplet 
of leaves containing the words, * 31 Jftnner 
1797.’ 

He came of a country stock, originally 
belonging to Zukmantel in Austrian Silesia. 
His father, Franz, the son of a peasant at 
Neudorf in Moravia, was bom about 1764, 
studied in Vienna, and in 1784 became assistant 
to his brother, who kept a school in the 
Leopoldstadt. His ability and integrity raised 
him in 1786 to be parish schoolmaster in the 
parish of the ‘ Twelve holy helpers ’ in the 
Lichtenthal, a post which he kept till 1817 or 
1818, when he was appointed to the parish 
school in the adjoining district of the Roseau, 
and there he remained till his death, July 9, 
1830. He married early, while still helping 
his brother, probably in 1783, Elisabeth Vitz, ; 
or Fitz, a Silesian, who was in service in Vienna, 
and was, like Beethoven’s .mother, a cook. 
Their first child, Ignaz, was bom in 1784. Then 
came a long gap, possibly filled by children who 
died in infancy — of whom they lost nine in all ; 
then, Oct. 19, 1794, another boy, Ferdinand 
{q.v.) ; then in 1796, Karl, then Franz, and 
lastly, a daughter, Theresia, Sept. 17, 1801, 
who died Aug. 7, 1878. The hardworked 
mother of these fourteen children lived till 
1812. Soon after her death her husband was ' 
married again, to Anna Klayenbok, a Viennese, ! 
and had a second family of five children, of j 
whom three grew up, viz. Josefa {d. 1861), 
Andreas, an accountant in one of the public 
ofiicos, and Anton, a Benedictine priest. Father 
Hermann ® — the last two living in 1881. 

1 The lollowinK AbbraTiatloM are naed in th« notw to thla 
article: 

A./7. « Kreieiile von Hellborn’e blon-aphy. The ftnt reference to 
the Uennan edlton , the second, la bracket*, to Coleridge'* tran** 
latlon. 

Ferd. Ferdinand Srhobert, in hi* biographical aketch in Sohu* 
mann’a New Zeiuehrtft fUr MuHk. x. p. 129, etc. 

A.M.Z.^AUpnnetne naulkaJitek* Zniunp. 

N.Z.M.’^Neiu Z»Utehrlft fUr MuHk. 

W.Z.K. - Wiener ZHteehriftfUr KunH, etc. 

s The Nuaadorfer Stranae nine north and aonth. At the time of 
Schubert’* birth it was called ' Auf dem Himmelpfortgrund,' and 
Uie houae nraa No. 72. The Hlmmelpfortgaaae (‘ the atieet of the 
gp'A of heaven ’) woa a abort atreet nmnlng out of it weatvrarda , 
toward* the fortlflcatlona — ^the eame which ia now the * Saolengaaae.’ 
The present Scbnbertgaaae did not then exlat beyond the opening 
into the main atreet. 1 find all tbia on a large map of the date In 
the Biitlah Muaeum. 

* Author of a aermon on the 1400th annleecaary of the birth of 
St. Benedict (Vienna, 1880), In which he ia atyled ' Ca]^thlarp^t«r 
dea BUftea Sebotten ; Curat nnd Predlawr an der Stlftapfarre ; 
Bealtaer de* gold. Verdlenatkreusae m. d. Krone.' 


Ignaz and Ferdinand followed their father’s 
calling, and inherited with it the integrity, fru- 
gality and modesty, which had gamed him 
such respect. Of the former we do not hear 
much ; the one letter by him that is preserved 
(Oct. 12, 1818), shows him very free-thinking, 
very tired of schoolmastcring, very much at- 
tached to his home and his brother.* He re- 
mained at the Roseau school till his death in 
1844. Ferdinand, on the other hand, rose to 
be director of the chief normal school of St. 
Anna in Vienna, and played a considerable 
part in the life of his celebrated brother, by 
whom he was fondly loved, to whom he was 
deeply attached, and whose eyes it was given 
to him to close in death. 

Little Franz was no doubt well grounded by 
his father, and to that early training probably 
owed the methodical habit which stuck to him 
more or less closely through life, of dating his 
pieces, a practice which makes the investiga- 
tion of them doubly interesting.* As school- 
masters the father and his two eldest sons were 
all more or less musical. Ignaz and Ferdinand 
had learned the violin with other rudiments 
from the father, and Franz was also taught it 
by him in his turn, and the ‘ Clavier ’ (t.c. 
probably the pianoforte — for Beethoven’s op. 
31 was published before Schubert had passed 
his sixth year) by Ignaz, who was twelve years 
his senior. But his high vocation quickly 
revealed itself ; he soon outstripped these 
simple teachers, and was put under Michael 
Holzer, the choirmaster of the parish, for both 
violin and piano, as well as for singing, the 
organ and thorough-bass. On this good man, 
who long outlived him, he made a deep impres- 
sion. ‘ When I wished to teach him anything 
fresh,’ he would say, ‘ he always knew it already. 
1 have often listened to him in astonishment.’ * 
Holzer would give him subjects to extemporise 
upon, and then his joy would know no bounds, 
and he would cry ‘ The lad has got harmony at 
his fingers’ ends.’ ’ Such astonishment was 
natural enough, but it would have been far 
better if he had taught him counterpoint. 
Ignaz too— and an elder brother is not always 
a lenient judge of his junior — bears similar 
testimony. ‘ 1 was much astonished, says h^, 

‘ When after a few months he told me that he had 
no more need of any help from me, but would co on 
by himself : and indeed I soon had to acknowledge 
that he had far surpassed me, beyond hope of com- 
i petition.’ 

School Days. — Before he became eleven he 
was first soprano in the Lichtenthal choir, noted 
for the beauty of his voice and the appropriate- 

« jr.jr. p. 146 (1. 149). ^ ^ ^ 

s Hia uanol practice waa to write the title of the piece, the dete, 
end hia name, 'Frz Sehuhert Mplo ' (menu jpropriZ), at the head ol 
the Srat page, on beginning to compoae. In hia earlier year* h* 
added Uie full date of completion at the end, even when it wan uie 
eame day. See No*. 1, 2 and 6 of the ‘ 6 Lleder * (Mfllter)— *11 three 
belonging to 1818, oe given in Nottebohm’e OttuOogut, p. 248. 
timee he hoe dated eoeh movement, oe in the firing qnertat in sp 
(pp. 188), deeeribed under 1814. With ISIS, however, thi* minuto 
datiof *n great meoaure ocaaee, and oa a rule we And the rear or » 
moatthe month atated. • Jf.Z. t X.a, 8 (1. S). 
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iass of his expression. He played the violin 
solos when they occurred in the service, and at 
home composed little songs and pieces for 
strings or for pianoforte. For a child so gifted, 
of people in the position of the Schuberts, the 
next step was naturally the Imperial Convict, 
or school ^ for educating the choristers for the 
court-chapel ; and to the Convict accordingly 
Franz was sent in Oct. 1808, when eleven years 
and eight months old. He went up with a 
batch of other boys, who, while waiting, made 
themselves merry over his grey suit, calling 
him a miller, and otherwise cracking jokes. But 
the laugh soon ceased when the ‘ miller * came 
under the examiners, the court Kapellmeister 
Salieri and Eybler, and Komer the singing- 
master. He sang the trial-pieces in such a 
style that he was at once received, and hence- 
forth the grey frock was exchanged for the 
gold-laced uniform of the imperial choristers. 
The music in the Convict had been a good deal 
dropt in consequence of the war, but after the 
signing of the treaty of peace, Oct. 14, 1809, it 
regained its old footing, and then Franz soon 
took his right place in the music-school. There 
was an orchestra formed from the boys, which 
practised daily symphonies and overtures of 
Hnydn, Mozart, Krommor, Kozeluch, M6hul, 
Cherubini, etc., and occasionally Beethoven. 
Here his home practice put him on a level with 
older boys than himself. The leader of the 
band, behind whom he sat, several years his 
senior, turned round the first day to see who it 
was that was playing so cleverly, and found it 
to be * a small boy in spectacles named Franz 
Schubert,’ * The big fellow’s name was Spaun, 
and he soon became intimate with his little 
neighbour. Franz was extremely sensitive, 
and one day admitted to his friend, very con- 
fused and blushing deeply, that he had already 
composed much ; that indeed he could not 
help it, and should do it every day if he could 
afford to get music-paper. Spaun saw the 
state of matters, and took care that music- 
paper should be forthcoming ; for which and 
other kindnesses his name will be long re- 
membered. Franz in time became first violin, 
and when Euzicka, the regular conductor, was 
absent, he took his place. The orchestral 
music must have been a great delight to him, 
but we only hear that he preferred Kozeluch to 
Krommer, and that his particular favourites 
were some adagios of Haydn’s, Mozart’s G 
minor symphony, in which he said ‘ You could 
hear the angels singing,’ and the overtures to 
* Figaro ’ and * Dio Zauberflfite.* It is also 
evident from his earliest symphonies that the 
. overture to ‘ Prometheus * had made its mark 


on his mind. On Sundays and holidays he 
went home, and then the great delight of the 

1 In the PUrtitengMM In the Joaephetwlt. See a Tery full and 
mterMting account of thie ecbool In Haneliok'a excellent book, 
OtveMcMp Sm Oonttrtwtwnt in WUn (Vienna. 1869), p. 141. 

» Pixm a aketcb by von Kbohel, entitledilfaeAfV «» Jttpk tea 
Mpaun, Vienna (privately printed). 1866. 


family was to play quartets, his own or those 
of other writers, in which the father took the 
violoncello, Ferdinand and Ignaz the first and 
second violins, and Franz the viola, as Mozart 
did before him, and Mendelssohn after him. 
The father would now and then make a mistake ; 
on the first occasion Franz took no notice, but 
if it recurred he would say with a smile, in a 
timid way, ‘ Herr Vater, something must be 
wrong there.’ 

The instruction in the Convict was by no 
means only musical. There was a Curator, a 
Director (Rev. Innocenz Lang), a Sub-director, 
an Inspector, a staff of preachers and catechists ; 
and there were teachers of mathematics, 
history and geography, poetry, writing, draw- 
ing, French and Italian.® In fact it was a 
school, apart from its music department. 
Franz of course took his part in all this instruc- 
tion, and for the first year is said to have ac- 
quitted himself with credit, but his reputation 
in the school fell off as it increased in the musical 
department. The extraordinary thirst for 
composition, which is so remarkable through- 
out his life, began to assert itself at this time, 
and appears to have been limited only by his 
power of obtaining paper ; and it not unnatur- 
ally interfered with his general lessons. 

His first pianoforte piece of any dimensions, 
and apparently his earliest existing composition, 
was a four-hand fantasia, containing more than 
a dozen movements, all of different characters, 
and occupying thirty-two pages of very small 
writing. It is dated Apr. 8-May 1, 1810, and 
was followed by two smaller ones.* His brother 
remarks that not one of the three ends in the 
key in which it began. The next is a long vocal 
piece for voice and PF., called ‘ Hagars Klage ’ 
— Hagar’s lament over her dying son — dated 
Mar. 30, 1811, also containing twelve move- 
ments, with curious unconnected changes of 
key ; and another, of oven grimmer character, 
attributed to the same year, is called ‘ Leichen- 
fantasie,’ or Corpsefantasia* to the words of 
Schiller’s gruesome juvenile poem of the same 
name. This has seventeen movements, and is 
quite as erratic in its changes of key and disre- 
gard of the compass of the voice as the preced- 
ing.® The reminiscences of Haydn’s ‘ Creation,* 
Mozart’s opera airs, and Beethoven’s andantes, 
are frequent in both. A fourth is ‘ Der Vater- 
morder ’ — the Parricide — ^for voice and PF., 
* 26 Dec. 1811,’ a pleasant Christmas piece ! a 
decided advance on the two previous songs in 
individuality of style, and connection. 1811 
also saw the composition of a quintet-overture, 
a string quartet, a second fantasia for four 
hands, and many songs.® For 1812 the list is 
more instrumental. It contains an overture 

4 Bee the Iht of names in K,E. p. IS (i. IS). 

* F$rd. p. ISS. Keissmann (p. 7) gives the Insoriptlone— ' Den 8. 
April! anguangen. Dea 1. Ifey voUoracht. 1810.' 

i Tbe autographs of both art la posMsaloa of Heir Nlcholaa 
Dumba of Vienna. 

• #M.p.l88. 
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for orchestra in D ; a quartet overture in Bb ; 
string quartets in C, B|^ and D ^ ; a sonata for 
PF., violin and violoncello * ; variations in Eb, 
and an andante, both for PF. ; a Salve Regina 
and a Kyrie. In 1813 an octet® for wind; 
three string quartets in C, Bb, Eb and D ; 
minuets and trios for orchestra and for PF. ; a 
third fantasia for the PF., four hands ; several 
songs, terzets and canons ; a cantata in two 
movements, for throe male voices and guitar, 
for his father’s birthday. Sept. 27 — both words 
and music his own ; and his first symphony in 
D,* intended to celebrate the birthday of Dr. 
Lang, and finished on Oct. 28. With this very 
important work his time at the Convict ended. 
He might have remained longer ; for it is said 
that the Emperor, who took an interest in the 
lads of his chapel, had specially watched the 
progress of this gifted boy with the lovely voice 
and fine expression, and that a special decision 
had been registered in his favour on Oct. 21, 
assuring him a foundation scholarship in the 
school, provided that during the vacation he 
should study sufficiently to pass an examina- 
tion.® To this condition, however, he refused 
to submit ; and at some time Ijetween Oct. 26 
and Nov. 6 he left the Convict and returned 
home.® His mother died in 1812, but we hear 
nothing of the event, unless the octet just 
named refers to it. The father married again 
in about a year, and the new wife, as we shall 
see, did her duty to her stepson Franz fully, and 
apparently with affection. 

Franz was now just completing his seven- 
teenth year, and what has been rightly called 
the first period of his life. The Convict has 
much to answer for in regard to Schubert. It 
was entrusted with the most poetical genius of 
modem times, and it appears to have allowed 
him to take his own course in the matter of 
composition almost unrestrained. Had but a 
portion of the pains been spent on the musical 
education of Schubert that was lavished on that 
of Mozart or of Mendelssohn, we can hardly 
doubt that even his transcendent ability would 
have been enhanced by it, that he would have 
gained that control over the prodigious spon- 
taneity of his genius which is his only want, and 
have risen to the very highest level in all de- 
partments of composition, as he did in song- 


19 1812"*^ expressly states this (p. 580) sad gives the dsts— * Nqv. 

• See Alfred Orel, * Frsas Schubert’s '* Sonste " Mr Klsvler, 
Violine und Violoncello sus dem Jahre 1812/ Z.M.W Jan.-Feb. 
1023. pp. 200-16. The work has been published by the Wiener 
Phllh.Verlag. 

K This octet, dated Sept. 10, Is said to be mentioned by Ferdinand 
Schubert as ‘ Franz Schubert's LeicbenbegAngnlss ’ (funeral cere- 
mony). It Is supposed by Kreissle (p, 31) to have been composed 
for the funeral of bis mother ; but It Is difficult to believe that the 
words which he wrote for his father’s birthday ode, eight days later, 
would have had no reference to the mother’s death — whloh they 
certainly have not — If It had occurred at that date, 

« Adagio and allegro vivace (I), ; andante (O) ; minuet and trio 
<D) ; finale, allegro vivace (D). The work was played from MB. 
at the Cmtal Palace, Feb. 6, 1881. The autograph is In posseealon 
of Herr Dumba, Vienna. 

» K.a. p. 83 (1. 83). 

• It is stated on Spann’s authority that Behubert wm led to this 
decision by the advice of the poet Theodor K8mer. But Kfimw, 
In whose correspondence there le no mention of Schubert, left Vleaxia 
si tbs beginning of title year and died at Oadebuach In August. 


writing. But though Eybler and Salieri were 
the conductors of the choir in chapel, it does not 
appear that they had any duties in the school, 
and Buzioka, the thorough-bass master, like 
Holzer, was so prostrated by Schubert’s facility 
as to content himself with exclaiming that his 
pupil already knew all he could teach him, and 
must have * learned direct from heaven.* If all 
masters adopted this attitude towards their 
pupils, what would have Income of some of the 
greatest geniuses ? The discomforts of the 
school appear to have been great even for that 
day of roughness. One of the pupils speaks of 
the cold of the practice-room as ‘ dreadful * 
{achau&rlich ) ; and Schubert’s own earlieet 
letter, dated Nov. 24, 1812, to his brother 
Ferdinand, shows that these young growing lads 
were allowed to go without food for 8|^ hours, 
between ‘ a poor dinner and a wretched supper.* 
There was not even sufficient music-paper pro- 
vided for the scholars, and Schubert was, as w£ 
have seen, dependent on the bounty of the 
richer pupils. 

On the other hand, the motets and masses in 
the service, the rehearsals in the school, such 
teaching as there was, and the daily practisings, 
must have been both stimulating and improv- 
ing, and with all its roughness a good deal of 
knowledge could not but have been obtainable. 
One advantage Schubert reaped from the Con- 
vict — the friends which he made there, many of 
them for life, Spaun, Senn, Holzapfel, Stadler 
and others, all afterwards more or less eminent, 
who attached themselves to him as every one did 
who came into contact with him ; a band of 
young adorers, eager to play, or sing, or copy 
anything that he composed ; the earnest of the 
devoted friends who surrounded him in later 
years, and helped to force his music on an ignor- 
ant and preoccupied public. Nor did the 
enthusiasm cease with his departure ; for some 
years afterwards the orchestral pieces which he 
had written while at the school were still played 
by the boys from his own MS. copies. 

Early Musical Impressions. — Outside the 
school he had sometimes opportunities of going 
to the opera. The first opera which he is said 
to have heard was Weigl’s ‘ Waisenhaus,’ played 
Dec. 12, 1810 ; but this was eclipsed by the 
* Schweizorfamilie * of the same composer, July 
8, 1811 ; that again by Spontini’s * Vestaliii,’ 
with Milder, Oct. 1 , 1812 ; and all of them by 
Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenie auf Tauris,’ which he prob- 
ably heard first Apr. 5, 1816, with Milder and 
Vogl in the two principal parts, and which made 
a deep and ineffaceable impression upon him, 
and drove him to the study of Gluck’s scores.’ 
During the same years there were also many 
concerts, including those at which Beethoven 
produced his 6th, 6th and 7th symphonies, 
the * Choral Fantasia,* portions of the Mass in 
C, the overture to ‘ Coriolan,* and others of 

7 -gtom Bftustaleld, In If XX. 
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his greatest compositions. Schubert probably 
heard all these works, but it is very doubtful 
whether he heard them with the same predilec- 
tion as the operas just mentioned. We might 
infer with certainty from the three earliest of 
his symphonies, that Beethoven’s style had as 
yet taken but little hold on him, notwithstand- 
ing the personal fascination which he seems to 
have felt for the great master from first to last. 
But, indeed, we have his own express declara- 
tion to that effect. Coming home after a per- 
formance of an oratorio of Salieri’s, June 16, 
1816, he speaks of the music in terms which can 
only refer to Beethoven, as 

‘ Of simple natural expression, free from all that 
bixarrerie which prevails in most of the composers of 
our time, and for which we have almost solely to 
thank one of our greatest German artists ; that 
bizarrerw which unites the tragic and the comic, the 
agreeable and the repulsive, the heroic and the petty, 
the Holiest and a harlequin ; infuriates those w'ho 
hear It instead of dissolving them in love, and makes 
them laugh instead of raising them heavenwards.’ 
Mozart was at the time his ideal composer; 
this, too, is plain from the symphonies, but 
here also he leaves us in no doubt. Three days 
earlier wo find in the same diary,^ apropos of 
one of the quintets of that great master : 

‘ Gently, as if out of the distance, did the magic 
tones ot Mozart's music strike my ears. With what 
inconceivable alternate force and tenderness did 
Schlesinger’s masterly playing impress it deep, deep. 
Into iny heart ! Such lovely impressions remain on 
tile soul, tliere to work for good, past all power of 
time or circuinstiinces. In the darkness of this life 
they reveal a ch'ar, bright, beautiful prospect, in- 
spiring confidoDce and hope. O Mozart, immortal 
Mozjirt ! wlmt countless consolatory images of a 
bright better world hast thou stamped on our souls.’ 

There is no doubt to which of these two 
great masters he was most attached at the 
time he wrote this.* 

Post Schooldays. — We have seen what a 
scourge the conscription proved in the case of 
Ries, and the uneasiness of Mendelssohn’s 
family till the risk of it was over in his case 
(Vol. III. p. 384). To avoid a similar danger * 
Schubert elected to enter his father’s school, 
and after the necessary study for a few months 
at the Normal School of St. Anna, did so, and 
actually remained there for three years as 
teacher of the lowest class. The duties were 
odious, but he discharged them with strict 
regularity, and not with greater severity than 
might reasonably be expected from the 
irritable temperament of a musician condemned 
to such drudgery. The picture of Pegasus 
thus in vile harness, and the absence of any 
remark on the anomaly, throws a curious light 
on the beginnings of a great composer. Out 
of school hours, however, he had his relaxa- 
tions. There was a family in the Lichtenthal 


1 Quoted by K.B. pp. 109, 101 (1 100, 103). 

* At tbe Hune time ft in fair to add that even no-w his alleglanoe 

divided. In the inatnunental compositions of this nmod, 
thontrh the style is modetlod on Mozart, tbe anbleeta arc occaaionaDy 
ramltdscent of Beethoven’s ideas ; and there is a nlgnifloant story 
that when a friend praised some of his settings af Klopstock, and 
hailed him already as one of the great masters of composiUon, he 
answered dlRldently, ' Perhaps, I soraetlmee have dreams of that 
•ort, hot who can do anything after Beethoven f ' w. a. aw. 

* He was three timee summoned to enlist. Bee J^srd. p. 193. 


named Grob — a mother, son and daughter — 
whose relations to him were somewhat like 
those of the Breunings to Beethoven (Vol. L 
pp. 260-61 ). The house was higher in the scale 
than his father’s, and he was quite at home 
there. Therese, the daughter, had a fine high 
soprano voice, and Heinrich Orob played both 
pianoforte and violoncello ; the mother was 
a woman of taste, and a great deal of music 
was made. It is not imposBible that Therese 
inspired him with a softer feeling.* The choir 
of the Lichtenthal church, where his old friend 
Holzer was still choirmaster, was his resort 
on Sundays and feast days, and for it he wrote 
his first Mass, in F — begun May 17, finished 
July 22, 1814 — a fitting pendant to the 
symphony of the previous October, He was 
not yet eighteen, and the Mass is pronounced 
by a trustworthy critic * to be the most 
remarkable first mass ever produced, excepting 
Beethoven’s in C, and as striking an instance 
of the precocity of genius as Mendelssohn’s 
overture to the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
It seems to have been first performed on Oct. 
16, the first Sunday after St. Theresa’s day, 
1814 — Mayseder, then twenty-five and an 
acknowledged virtuoso, leading the first 
violins ; and was repeated at the Augustine 
church ten days after. This second perform- 
ance was quite an event. Franz conducted, 
Holzer led the choir, Ferdinand took the 
organ, Therese Grob sang, the enthusiasm of 
the family and friends was great, and the 
proud father presented his happy son with a 
five-octave piano.® Salieri was present and 
loud in his praises, and claimed Schubert as 
his pupil. He had indeed begun to take some 
interest in the lad before he left the Convict, 
and continued it by daily lessons * for a long 
time.’ ® That interest was probably much the 
same that he had shown to Beethoven fifteen 
years before, making him write to Metastasio’s 
words, and correcting the prosody of his music. 
But there must have been some curious 
attraction about the old man to attach two 
such original geniuses as Beethoven and 
Schubert to him, and make them willing to 
style themselves ‘ scholars of Salieri.’ • His 
permanent influence on Schubert may be 
measured by the fact that he warned him 
against Goethe and Schiller, a warning which 
Schubert attended to so far as to compose 
sixty-seven songs of the one poet, and fifty-four 
of the other I 

Franz’s next effort was an opera — a light and 
absurd supernatural * opera-comique * in three 
acts, ‘ Des Teufels Lustschloss,’ words by 
Kotzebue. He probably began it while at the 
Convict, the first act having been completed 

< Bm X.H. pp. 141 (i. 144). 

B Front, in SfotUMy Mtuieo) JlMonl, Jan. and Feb. 1871. 

• Ferd. p. 133*. ^ SM. 1. 27 nele. 

• Bauemfeld, In W.Z.K.. June 9. 1899. 

B For Beethoven eee Vol. I. p. 266. Sohuberl eo Htvles hineelt 
on tha tltla>pag«a of hie * Fernando * and ' Clatidine von VlUabella.' 
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Jacob Sohaufl. Schubert found compensation, I of the whole body of court musicians ; and in 


however, in the friendship of Franz von Schober, 
a young man of good birth and some small 
means, who had met with his songs at the house 
of the Spauns at Linz, and had ever since longed 
to make his personal acquaintance. Coming to 
Vienna to enter the university, apparently 
soon after the Laibach rebuff, he c^led on 
Schubert, found him in his father's house, over- 
whelmed with his school duties, and with ap- 
parently no time for music. There, however, 
were the piles of manuscript — operas, masses, 
symphonies, songs — heaped up around the 
yonng schoolmaster-composer, and Schober saw 
at once that some step must be taken to put an 
end to this cruel anomaly and give Schubert 
time to devote himself wholly to the art of 
which he was so full. Schober proposed that 
his new friend should live with him ; Franz's 
father — ^possibly not oversatisfied with his son’s 
performances as a teacher of the alphabet to 
infants ^ — consented to the plan, and the two 
young men (Schober was some four months 
Franz's junior) went off to keep house together 
at Schober's lodgings in the Landkrongasse. 
A trace of this change is found on two MS. songs 
in the Musikverein at Vienna, ‘ Leiden der 
Trennung * and ‘ Lebenslied,’ inscribed * In 
Herr v. Schober’s lodging ’ and dated Nov. 
1816. Schubert began to give a few lessons, 
but soon threw them up,* and the household 
must have been maintained at Schober’s ex- 
pense, since there was obviously as yet no sale 
for Schubert’s compositions. He had good 
friends, as Beethoven had had at the same age, 
though not so high in rank — Hofrath von Eaese- 
wetter, Matthftus von Collin, Graf Moritz 
Dietriohstein, Hofrath Hammer von Purgstall, 
Pyrker, afterwards Patriarch of Venice and 
Archbishop of Erlau, Frau Caroline Pichler — all 
ready and anxious to help him had they had the 
opportunity. But Schubert never gave them 
the opportunity. He was a true Viennese, bom 
in the lowest ranks, without either the art or 
the taste for * imposing ’ on the aristocracy 
(Beethoven’s* favourite phrase) that Beethoven 
had ; loving the society of his own class, shrink- 
ing from praise or notice of any kind, and with 
an absolute detestation of teaching or any other 
stated duties. But to know him was to love 
and value him. 

Cantatas foe several Occasions. — ^Three 
little events, which slightly diversify the course 
of this year, are of moment as showing the 
position which Schubert took amongst his 
acquaintances. The first was the 50th anni- 
versary of Salieri’s arrival in Vienna, which he 
had entered as a boy on June 16, 1766. (See 
Sauebi, p. 509.) On Sunday, June 16, 1816, 
the old I^an was invested with the Imperial 
gold medal and chain of honour, in the presence 

1 TImm !• ground for thto mippotltlon. 

« BMMBfdd, WJ.E. * Impoklnn. Tbaj^, tt. SIM. 


the evening a concert took place at his own 
house, in which, surrounded by his pupils, 
Weigl, Assmayer, Anna FrOhlich, Schubert and 
many others,* both male and female, he snuffed 
up the incense of his worshippers and listened 
to compositions in his honour by his scholars 
past and present. Among these were pieces 
sent by Hummel and Moschelcs, and a short 
cantata, both words and music by Schubert.* 

Eight days afterwards, on July 24, there was 
another festivity in honour of the birthday of 
a certain Herr Heinrich Watteroth,* a distin- 
guished official person, for which Schubert had 
been employed to write a cantata on the subject 
of Prometheus, words by Philipp Dr&xler, 
another official person. The cantata has dis- 
appeared; but from a description of it by 
Leopold Sonnleithnor, communicated to Zell- 
ner'8 Blatter fiir Theater, etc. (No. 19), and 
reprinted’ separately, it seems to have been 
written for two solo voices, soprano (G4a) and 
bass (Prometheus), chorus and orchestra, and 
to have contained a duet in recitative, two 
choruses for mixed and one for male voices (the 
disciples of Prometheus) . This last is described 
as having been in the form of a slow march, 
with original and interesting treatment. The 
performance took place in the garden of 
Watteroth’s house in the Erdberg suburb of 
Vienna. As all the persons concerned in the 
festivity were people of some consideration, and 
as the music was very well received, it may have 
been an important introduction for the young 
composer. A congratulatory poem by von 
Schlechta, addressed to Schubert, appeared a 
day or two later in the Theaterzeitung. Schu< 
bert had already, in the previous year, set a 
song of Schlechta’s — ‘ Auf einom Kirchhof * — 
and he promptly acknowledged the compli- 
ment by adopting one of more moment from 
Schlechta’s * Diego Manzanaros,’ ‘ Wo irrst du 
durch einsame Schatten ? ’ his setting of which 
is dated July 30, 1816.® Schubert evidently 
was fond of his cantata. It was performed at 
Innsbruck by G&nsbacher, and at Vienna by 
Sonnleithner in 18 19. Schubert wished to give 
it at the Augarten in 1820, and had sentitsome- 
where for performance at the time of his death. 
He was paid 100 fiorins Vienna currency 
(or £4) for it, and he notes in his journal that it 
was the first time he had composed for money. 

The third event was the composition of a 

« Ther* ww a Liasi among Sallati'a puplla »t tbia time, but 
hardly the future Abb^, who waa then but flve yeara old. Frana 
Llaact and Schubert met once — in the ourloua collection of varlatlona 
on Plaballl’a waltz, to which fifty Auatrlan compoaera contributed 
Beethoven'a contribution being the thlrty>three varlatlona, op. 120 
Liazt'a varlatlona ia No. 24, and Schubert’s No. S8. Liszt was 
throughout an indefatigable obamplon for Schubert. 

> The autograph of this little ouriosity waa aold in Faria, ^ 
auction. May 14, 1881. The worda are given by Krelaale, p. 82 
(1. 88). but are not worth quoting. They do not possess the in* 
dividuaUty of thought wbJoh makee Sohubert's later versea so 
interesting, In spite of the crudity of their expression. 

a EUs birthday waa July 12, out the perfomumoe waa put off on 
account of the weather. 

1 am Indebted for this reprint to my ever-kind friend Mr. 
0. V. P<d>I, of the Oesellschaft der Uuaikfreunde, Vienna. 

• He returned to this poet in 1820, 1828. 1828. 1828. 
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oantata on a larger scale than either of the 
'^fchers. It was addressed to Dr. Joseph 
fipendou, in his oharaoter of Founder and 
I’yinoipal of the Schoolmasters* Widows’ Fund, 
and contained eight numbers, with solos for 
two sopranos and bass, a quartet and ohoruses, 
all with orchestral accompaniment. Whether 
it was performed or not is uncertain,^ but it was 
published in 1830 in PF. score by Diabelli, as 
op. 128. 

The other compositions of the year 1816 are 
u numerous as usual. There is a fine trio for 
S.S.A. and PF. to the words of Klopstock’s 
‘ grosses Halleluja * (Lf. 41, No. 2) ; a Salve 
Regina in F, to German words, for four voices 
and organ ® (Feb. 21, 1816), another, to Latin 
words, for unaccompanied chorus (Feb. 1816), 
and a Stabat Mater in F minor (Feb. 28, 1816) 
to Klopstook*s translation of the Latin hymn. 
The last of these is written for soprano, tenor 
and bass solo and chorus, and for an orchestra 
of the usual strings, two flutes, two oboes, two 
bassoons, one contra-bassoon, two horns, three 
trombones, two trumpets and drums. These, 
however, are not uniformly employed ; the 
trumpets and drums only appear for a few 
chords in Nos. 9 and 12 ; No. 6, an eight-part 
chorus, is accompanied by the wind alone ; and 
No. 6, a tenor air, by the strings, with oboe solo. 
Tills work was performed in 1841 by the Musik- 
verein of Vienna, and in 1863 at the Altlerohen- 
felder church, but was not published until the 
appearance of Breitkopf & Hfixtel's edition. 

Among other works of this year are a setting 
of the Angels’ Chorus from ‘ Faust ’ — * Christ 
ist erstanden * (Juno 1816) ; a fragment of a 
Requiem in Et>® (July 1816), which ends with the 
second bar of the second Kyrie; a Tantum ergo 
in C (Aug.); a Magnificat in C (Sept.); and a 
duet, * Auguste jam coelestium * (Oct.), strongly 
tinctured by Mozart.* 

Of operas we find only one in 1816, probably 
because only one libretto came in his way. It 
is called ‘ Dio Biirgschaft,’ and is in three acta. 
The author of the words is not known ; and the 
quotations in Krcisslo show that they are in 
great part absolute rubbish. Schubwt con- 
tinued his task to the third act, fifteen numbers, 
and there stopped. The autograph, in Herr 
Dumba’s possession, is dated May 1816. 

The symphonies of 1816 are two — the fourth, 
in C minor, entitled ‘ Tragic symphony,* and 
dated Apr. 1816 * ; and ihe fifth, in Bh, for 
small orchestra, dated Sept. 1816~Oot. 3, 1816.* 


1 Krehsle, I. 88, nays that It was, 

* Nottebohm’s Oalalogm, p. 226. 

* First prtatsd by Schiunaan as Apptndix to Ids ntwsp^sr, the 
XJS.M., {or June 18. 1889. 

4 This paragraph is oontrlbntsd by w. m, my*. Tbs autograph 
M the last uamsd was In Brahms’s posssssion. Ths dste is auotad 
Ropa ths CataltytM or the accurate Kottebotun. Brahma Judged It 
to be later than 1816. 

* Apr. 1616.— Adagio molto and allegretto ylyaoe in C minor t 

. - • - ‘ In iinnia in c. Ihe auto- 


indante in Ap ; menuet and trio 
graph has yatushed. 


S Sept. 1816.— Fine den 8 Oct. 1818. Allegro, Bt? ; andant* 
vca moto, Bp ; mmuet and trio, O minor ana O majw ; flnr'^ 
aUegiretto vlyaoe. B^. Autognph with FMera * On. 


The first of these is a great advance on its pre* 
decessors ; the andante is individual and very 
beautiful, and the finale wonderfully spirited. 
The other, though full of Mozart, is as gay and 
untrammelled as all Schubert's orchestral music 
of that day. It is sometimes entitled ^ With- 
out Trumpets or Drums,* and is said to have 
been composed for the orchestra at the Gundel- 
hof. which grew out of the Schubert Sunday 
afternoon quartets.^ Both were often played 
at the Crystal Palace, under Manns’s direction, 
and were among the favourite works in the 
repertory of that establishment. A string 
quartet in F ; a string trio in Bb, apparently 
very good ; a rondo in A for violin solo and 
quartet (June 1816) ; a violin concerto in C ; 
three sonatinas for PF. and violin (op. 137) ; a 
PF. sonata in F! two movements of another in 
E ; various marches for PF. ; twelve Deutsche 
(waltzes) ; six il^cossaises, with the inscriptions 
‘ Composed while a prisoner in my room at Erd- 
berg * and * Thank God * — probably the relic of 
some practical joke — are still existing. 

SoNa Composition. — Very httle of the above, 
however interesting, can be said to be of real, 
first-rate, permanent value. But when we 
approach the songs of 1816 the case is altered. 
There are not quite so many with this date as 
there were with that of 1815, but there are over 
a hundred in all, and among them are some of 
his finest settings of Goethe, the three songs 
of the Harper, in ‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ (op. 12, 
Sept. 6), Mignon’s * Sehnsucht * song (op. 62, 
No. 4) ; ‘ Dor Fischer * ; ‘ Der Konig in Thule * 
(op. 6, No. 6), ‘Jagers Abondlicd* and 
‘ Schafers Klagolied * (op. 3), ‘ Wanderer’s 
Naohtlied’ (op. 4), ‘ An ^h wager Kronos ’ (op. 
19). Of Schiller there are the beautiful ‘ Ritter 
Toggenburg,’ Thekla’s song (op. 58), etc., and 
to name only one other, the far-famed * Wan- 
derer,’ by Schmidt of I^ubeck. 

These magnificent pieces are well known to 
every lover of Schubert, but tliey are not more 
valued than such exquisitely simple and touch- 
ing little eflusious as ^ An eine Quelle ’ of 
Claudius (op. 109, No. 3), ‘ Der Abend * of 
Kosegarten (op. 1 18, No. 2) or * Der Leidende ’ 
of Holty (Lief. 50, No. 2), all equally bearing 
his stamp. 

The lists of the songs of these two years throw 
a curious light on Schubert's musical activity 
and mode of proceeding. Dr. Johnson was said 
when he got hold of a book to * tear the heart 
out of it,’ and with Schubert it was very much 
the same. To read a poem and at cnce to 
fasten upon it and transcribe it in music seems 
to have been his natural course ; and having 
done one he went at once to the next. A 
volume of Hblty, or Claudius, or Kosegarten 
oame into his hands; he tore from it in a 
moment what struck him, and was not content 
with one song, but must have three, four or 

7 HMiaUck OmtmUmtH, p. 14SK 
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five. Thus, in the summer of 1816, he evi- 
dently meets with Kosegarten’s poems, and, in 
July, sets twenty of them. In March 1816 he 
sets five songs by Salis ; in May, six by H6lty ; 
in Nov., four by Claudius, three by Mayrhofer 
and so on. To read these lists gives one a kind 
of visible image of the almost fierce eagerness 
with which ho attacked his poetry, and of the 
inspiration with which the music rushed from 
his heart and through his pen — ‘ everything 
that he touched,’ says Schumann, * turning 
into music.* Thus, at a later date, calling 
accidentally on Kandhartinger, and his friend 
being summoned from the room, Schubert, to 
amuse himself in the interval, took up a little 
volume which lay on the table. It interested 
him ; and as his friend did not return he 
carried it off with him. Anxious for his book, 
Randhartinger called next morning at Schu- 
bert’s lodgings, and found that he had already 
set several pieces in it to music. The volume 
was Wilhelm Muller’s poems ,* the songs were 
part of the ‘ Schone Miillerin.’ A year or two 
after this, in July 1826 — it is his old friend 
Doppler who tells the story — ^returning from a 
Sunday stroll with some friends through the 
village of Wilhring, he saw a friend sitting at a 
table in the beer-garden of one of the taverns. 
The friend, when they joined him, had a volume 
of Shakespeare on the table. Schubert seized 
it and began to read ; but before he had turned 
over many pages pointed to ‘ Hark, hark, the 
lark ! ’ and exclaim^: *Such a lovely melody has 
come into my head, if I had but some music 
paper.’ Some one drew a few staves on the 
back of a bill of fare, and there, amid the 
hubbub of the beer-garden, that beautiful song, 
so perfectly fitting the words, so skilful and so 
happy in its accompaniment, came into perfect 
existence. Two others from the same poet 
not improbably followed in the evening.^ 

It seems that the quartet afternoons at the 
house of Schubert the elder had gradually 
extended themselves into performances of 
Haydn’s symphonies, arranged as quartets and 
played with doubled parts ; players of ability 
and name joined, and a few hearers were ad- 
mitted. Aiter a time the modest room became 
inconveniently crowded, and then the little 
society migrated to the house of a tradesman 
named Frischling (Dorotheengasse 1105), wind 
instruments were added, and the smaller works 
of Pleyel, Haydn and Mozart were attacked. 
In the winter of 1815 another move became 
necessary, to the house of Otto Hatwig, one 
of the violins of the Burgtheater, at the Schot- 
tenthor, and in the spring of 1818 to his new 
residence in the Gundelhof, and later still at 
Pettenkofer’s house in the Bauemmarkt. The 
band now contained some good professional 
players, and could venture even on Beethoven’s 

> The drinklDK-aons from *Antonv aad a«opatra’ (markod 
WAbrlng, Joly 26 '), and the lovely ’ Bylvl» ' (* Job 1626 '). The 
WBMdoU !■ la aiidulo. 


first two symphonies and the overtures oi 
Cherubini, Spontini, Boieldieu, Weigl, etc. 
Schubert belonged to it all through, playing 
the viola, and it was probably with the view to 
their performance by the society that he wrote 
the two symphonies of 1816 (Nos. 4 and 6), two 
overtures in the winter of 1817 and his sixth 
i^mphony in the spring of 1818. 

Vogl’s Estimate of the Songs. — Schober 
and Mayrhofer wore Schubert’s first friends 
outside the immediate circle of his youthful 
associates. He was now to acquire a third, 
destined to be of more active service than either 
of the others. This was Vogl. He was twenty 
years Franz’s senior, and at the time of their 
meeting was a famous singer at the Vienna 
Opera, admired more for his intellectual gifts 
than for the technical perfection of his singing, 
and really great in such parts as Orestes in 

* Iphigenie,* Almaviva in * Figaro,’ Creon in 

* Medea * and Telasko in the ‘ Vestalin.’ About 
the year 1816 — the date is not precisely given 
— ^Vogl was induced by Schober to come to 
their lodgings and see the young fellow of 
whom Schober was always raving, but wlio 
had no access to any of the circles which Vogl 
adorned and beautified by his presence. The 
room as usual was strewed with music. Schu- 
bert was confused and awkward ; Vogl, the 
great actor and man of the world, gay, and at 
his ease. The first song he took up — probably 
the first music of Schubert’s he had ever seen 
— was Schubert’s ‘Augenlied.’ He hummed 
it through and thought it melodious, but slight 
— ^which it is. ‘ Ganymed ’ and the ‘ Schkfers 
Klage * made a deeper impression ; others 
followed and he left with the somewhat 
patronising but true remark : ' There is stuff in 
you ; but you squander your fine thoughts 
instead of making the most of them.* But the 
impression remained; he talked of Schubert 
with astonishment, soon returned, and the 
acquaintance grew and ripened till they became 
almost inseparable, and until in their perform- 
ances of Schubert’s songs * the two seemed,’ in 
Schubert’s own words, * for the moment to be 
one,’ In those days songs were rarely if ever 
sung in concert-rooms ; but Vogl had the 
enJtriz to all the great musical houses of Vienna, 
and before long his performances of the * Erl 
King,’ the ‘ Wanderer,* * Ganymed,’ * Dcr 
Kampf,’ etc., with the composer’s accompani- 
ment, were well known. What Vogl’s opinion 
of him ultimately became may be learnt from 
a passage in his diary : 

* Nothing shows so plainly the want of a good school 
of singing as Schubert’s songs. Otherwise, what an 
enormous and universal effect must have been pro- 
duced throughout the world, wherever the German 
language is understood, by these truly divine inspira- 
tions, these utterances of a musical dairvcyance I 
How many would have comprehended, probably for 
the first time, the meaning of such expressions as 

speech and poetry in music," V words In harmony," 
" Ideas clothed in music," etc., and would have learn* 
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^hat the finest poems of our greatest poets may be 
enhanced and even transcended when translated into 
juuslcal language ? Numberless examples may be 
named, but I will only mention " The Erl King,” 

Gretchen,” “ Schwager Kronos,” the Mlgnon and 
Harper’s songs, Schiller’s ” Sehnsucht,” ” Der 
Pilgrim” and ” Die BUrgsehaft.” * 

This extract shows how justly Vogl estimated 
Schubert, and how, at that early date, his dis- 
cernment enabled him to pass a judgment 
which even now it would be difficult to excel. 
The word clairvoyance^ too, shows that he 
thoroughly entered into Schubert’s great char- 
actt^ristic. In hearing Schubert’s compositions 
it is often as if one wore brought more immedi- 
ately and closely into contact with music itself 
than is the case in the works of others ; as if 
in his pieces the stream from the great heavenly 
reservoir were dashing over us, or flowing 
through us, more directly, with less admixture 
of any medium or channel, than it does in those 
of any other writer — even of Beethoven him- 
self. And this immediate communication with 
the origin of music really seems to have hap- 
pened to him. No sketches, no delay, no 
anxious period of preparation, no revision 
appear to have been necessary. Ho had but to 
read the poem, to surrender himself to the 
torrent, and to put down what was given him 
to say as it rushed through his mind. This 
was the true ‘ inspiration of dictation,’ as much 
BO as in the utterance of any Hebrew prophet 
or seer. We have seen one instance in the case 
of the * Erl King.’ The poem of the Wanderer 
attracted him in the same way, and the song 
was completed in one evening. In a third case, 
that of Goethe’s ‘ Rastloso Liebe,’ the paroxysm 
of inspiration was so fierce that Schubert never 
forgot it, but, reticent as he often was, talked 
of it years afterwards.' It would seem that the 
results did not always fix themselves in the 
composer’s memory as permanently as if they 
had been the effect of longer and more painful 
elaboration. Vogl tells an anecdote about this 
which is very much to the point.® On one 
occasion he received from Schubert some new 
songs, but Ixjing otherwise occupied could not 
try them over at the moment. When he was 
able to do so he was particularly pleased with 
one of them, but as it was too high for his voice 
he had it copied in a lower key. About a 
fortnight afterwards they were again making 
music together, and Vogl placed the transposed 
song before Schubert on the desk of the piano. 
Schubert tried it through, liked it, and said, in 
his Vienna dialect ; ‘ I say ! the song’s not so 
bad ; whose is it ? * so completely, in a fort- 
night, had it vanished from his mind! Sir 
Walter Scott attributed a song of his own to 
B 3 rron ; but this was in 1828, after his mind 
had begun to fail.® 

Influence op Rossini. — 1817 was com- 
paratively an idle year. Its great musical event 

> Baumfcld, W.JS.K. • In KrtUth, p. 119 (1. 123). 

> Lookhart's H/k Seott, tU. 129. 


was the arrival of Rossini’s music in Vienna. 

* L* Inganno folice * was produced at the 
Hoftheater, Nov. 26, 1816, and ‘ Tancredi,’ 
Dec. 17 ; ‘ L’ Italians in Algeri,’ Feb. 1, 1817, 
and ‘ Giro in Babilonia,* June 18 ; and the 
enthusiasm of the Viennese — ^like that of all 
to whom these fresh and animated strains were 
brought — knew no bounds. Schubert admired 
Rossini’s melody and spirit, but rather made 
fun of his orchestral music, and a story is told 
— ^not impossibly apocryphal ® — of his having 
written an overture in imitation of Rossini, 
before supper, after returning from ‘ Tancredi.’ 
At any rate he has left two ‘ Overtures in the 
Italian style ’ in D and C, dated Sept.® and 
Nov. 1817 respectively, which were much 
played at the time. Schubert made four-hand 
PF. arrangements of both, and that in C has 
been since published in score and parts as 
op. 170, and has been played at the Crystal 
Palace (Dec. 1, 1866, etc.) and elsewhere. Its 
caricature of Rossini’s salient points, including 
of course the inevitable crescendo^ is obvious 
enough ; but nothing could transform Schubert 
into an Italian, and the overture has indivi- 
dual and characteristic beauties which are 
immediately recognisable. The influence of 
Rossini was no mere passing fancy, but may 
be traced in the sixth symphony, mentioned 
below, and in music of his later life — ^in the two 
marches (op. 121), the finale to the quartet in 
G (op. 161) and elsewhere. 

A third overture in D belongs to 1817, and, 
though still in MS., has also been played at 
the Crystal Palace (Feb. 6, 1869, etc.). It is 
in two movements, adagio and all*’, giusto, 
and the former is almost a draft of the ana- 
logous movement in the overture known as 
‘ Rosamunde ’ (op. 26), though really the 
‘ Zauberharfe.’ There the resemblance ceases. 
What led Schubert to the pianoforte this year 
in so marked a manner is not known, but his 
devotion to it is obvious, for no fewer than 
six sonatas belong to this period, viz. three 
with opus numbers — op. 122, in Ej;^ ; op. 147,® 
in B (Aug.) ; op. 164, in A minor ’ ; and three 
others, in F, Ai? and E minor (June). 

Schubert’s sixth symphony, in C,® completed 
in Feb. 1818, appears to have been begun in 
the preceding October. It is the first one which 
he has marked as * Grosse Sinfonie,’ though 
hardly with reason, as both in form and 
orchestra it is the same as the early ones. It 
is an advance on the others, and the scherzo 
shows the first decided signs of Beethoven’s 
influence. Passages may also be traced to 
Rossini and the Italian opera. 

The catalogue of the instrumental com- 

« K.B. 129 (I. 133), 

• Krehieile laya Muy. Sepiembitr la Noitebohm’a dat« . but there 
la Mtother overture iu D, and it menu doubtful which of the two 
la dated May and which September. 

* Autograph in poaaeaaion of Brahma. 

f Published by Spina as * 7th aonata.’ 

> Adagio and alleiiro In G ; andante In F : achenso In C and 
trio In E major ; finale In C. 
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positions of this year closes with a string trio ^ 
and a polonaise for the violin. In the number 
of the vocal compositions of 1817 there is an 
equal falling o£P. Rossini’s popularity for the 
time shut the door against all other composers, 
and even Schubert’s appetite for bad Ubretti 
was compelled to wait. Not only, however, 
are there no operas this year, there is no 
church music, and but forty-seven songs. In 
quality, however, there is no deterioration in 
the songs. The astonishing ‘ Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus * and the ‘ Pilgrim ’ of Schiller ; the 
* Ganymed * of Goethe ; the ‘ Fahrt zum 
Hades,’ ‘ Memnon * and * Erlafsee * of Mayr- 
hofer ; and * An die Musik ’ of Schober are 
equal to any that come before them. Among 
the MS. songs is one showing the straits to 
which Schubert was sometimes put, either by 
the want of materials or by the sudden call of 
his inspiration. It is the beginning of a setting 
of Schiller’s ‘ Entziickung an Laura,’ and is 
written on the front page of the second violin 
part of a duet-fugue by Fux, the words * Fuga. 
Duetto. Violino ; Secundo. Del ; Sing : * Fux * 
appearing in the copyist’s formal handwriting 
through Schubert’s hasty notes. It is super- 
scribed ’ Entziickung an Laura Abschied 
August 1817. Schubert Mpia ’ — interesting as 
showing that in ‘ Abschied ’ he has added his 
own comment to Schiller’s words; that he 
dated his pieces at the moment of beginning 
them ; and that he sometimes signed his name 
without the * Franz.’ 

His circle of intimate friends was increased 
about this date by Anselm and Joseph Hiitten* 
brenner and Joseph Gahy. Anselm, four years 
his senior, was a pupil of Salieri’s, and there 
they had met in 1816. With the younger 
brother, Joseph, he became acquainted in the 
summer of 1817.* Both were men of indepen- 
dent means, and Anselm was a musician by 
profession. Gahy was in the Government 
employment, an excellent pianoforte-player, of 
whom Schubert was for long very fond. The 
younger Hiittenbrenner was bewitched by 
Schubert, much as Krumpholz and Schindler 
were by Beethoven ; and was ever ready to 
fetch and carry for his idol, and to praise what- 
ever he did, till the idol would turn on his 
worshipper and be so cruel as to get the 
nickname of ‘ The Tyrant ’ from the rest of 
the set. 

How Schubert existed since he threw up his 
place at the school and left his father’s house 
is a point on which we are in entire ignorance. 
His wants were few, but how even those few 
were supplied is a mystery. We have seen 
that he lived rent-free with Schober for a few 

1 In Bb, In one movement. 

s For ^Slgn.' A facsimile is given bjr Beissmum. 

8 So EnUtU, 1. 128. But does not the dedication of the s<mg, 
' Die Erwartung,' composed Feb. 27, 1816—' to his friend/ J. H. — 
chow that the acquaintance was of much earlier date f True, it wae 
not published till the April after Schubert's dea^ ; and the song 
awy hare been prepared by Um for pnbUcatioa ahoitly before, and 
the dedication added then. 


months in 1816, but the return of Schober’s 
brother put an end to the arrangement,* and 
from that date he must have been indebted to 
Spaun, or some friend better off than himself, 
for lodgings, for existence and for his visits 
to the theatre, for there is no trace of his 
earning anything by teaching in 1817, and the 
few pounds paid him for the Watteroth cantata 
is the only sum which he seems to have earned 
up to this date. 

The Esteehazy Family. — ^In the summer 
of 1818, however, on the recommendation of 
Unger, the father of Mme. Unger-Sabatier the 
great singer (see Ueqbr, Caroline), Schubert 
accepted an engagement as teacher of music 
in the family of Count Johann Esterhazy, 
to pass the summer at his country seat at 
Zsel^sz, in Hungary, on the Waag, some 
distance east of Vienna, and the winter in 
town. He was to be a member of the estab- 
lishment and to receive two gulden for 
every lesson. The family consisted of the 
count and countess, two daughters — Marie, 
thirteen, and Caroline, eleven — and a boy of 
five. All were musical. The count sang bass, 
the countess and Caroline contralto, Marie 
had a fine soprano, and both daughters played 
the piano. Baron von Sch6nstein, their intimate 
friend, slightly older than Schubert, a singer 
of the highest qualities, with a noble baritone 
voice, made up the party, which certainly 
promised all the elements of enjoyment. It 
was a pang to Schubert to part from the circle 
of his companions, to whom he was devoted, 
but it is not difficult to imagine how pleasant 
he must have found the conffort and generous 
living of the Esterhazy house, while at the 
same time there would be opportunities of 
retirement and abundant means of diversion 
in a beautiful country, a new people and the 
Hungarian and gipsy melodies. 

When they left town does not appear.* 
Schubert’s Mass in C,* his fourth, written like 
the others for Holzer, is dated * July 1818 ’ ; 
but there is nothing to show whether it was 
finished in Vienna or in the country. A set 
of MS. solfeggi for the Countess Marie, also 
dated July, is perhaps evidence that by that 
time they were settled at Zseldsz. Two letters 
to Schober are printed by Bauemfeld,^ and 
are dated Aug. 3 and Sept. 18, 1818. The 
first is addressed to his home circle, his * dearest 
fondest friends . . Spaun, Schober, Mayrbofor 
and Senn . . . you who are everything to me.’ 
There are messages also to Vogl, and to 
Schober’s mother and sister, and to ' all possible 


• K.B. 109 (t. 119). 

• There i« an iniereattng autograph copy ot the ' ForeDe ' eong 

dated at A. BOttenbrenfUMr’e lodging* (in Vienna), midnight, Feb. 21. 
1818, and bMprinkled with Ink instead of sand. It has been 
published in photography. But the * Forelle ' really dataa from 
1817. (Nottabohm, in the TAem. Oatatofue.) . 

• Published in 1826 as op. 48. Schubert wrote a new and most 
beautiful Benedlotui to it in 1828, only a few uontlia before his 
death. 

7 In Me Pram, Vienna. Apr* 17, 1869. Baprinted In the Sifnak. 
Sot. 16, 1889. 
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acquaintances,* and an urgent entreaty to 
write soon — ‘ every syllable of yours is dear 
to me.’ He is thoroughly well and happy, 
and ‘ composing like a god. . . Mayrhofer’a 
Einsamkeit is ready, and 1 believe it to be 
the best thing I have yet done, for I was 
fvithoiU anxiety * {ohne Sorge — ^the italics are his 
own). * Einsamkeit * is a long ballad, filling 
nineteen close pages of print, with a dozen 
changes of tempo and as many of signature; 
perhaps not quite coming up to his own 
estimate of it, though both words and music 
are often very striking. The length of this and 
other ballads will probably always hinder 
their wealth of melody, dramatic effects and 
other striking beauties from being known by 
the world at large. 

The other letter, seven weeks later, throws 
more light on his position at Zselesz * as com- 
poser, manager, audience, everything in one.’ 

' No one here cares for true Art, unless it be now 
and then the Countess ; so I am left alone with my 
beloved, and have to hide her in my room, or my 
piano, or my own breast. If this often makes me 
sad, on the other hand it often elevates me all the 
more. Several sonfi^a have lately come into existence, 
and I hope very successful ones.* 

He is evidently more at home in the servants’ 
hall than the drawing-room : 

' The cook is a pleasant fellow ; the Iadles*-mald Is 
thirty ; the housemaid very pretty, and often pays 
me a visit ; the nurse is somewhat ancient ; the butler 
is my rival ; the two grooms get on better with the 
horses than with us. The Count is a little rough ; 
the Countess proud, but not without heart ; the young 
ladies good clilldren. I need not tell you, who know 
me so well, tliat with my natural franlmess 1 am good 
friends with everybody.’ 

The letter ends with an affectionate message 
to his parents. 

The only songs which oan be fixed to this 
autumn, and which are therefore doubtless 
those just referred to, besides the great * Ein- 
samkoit,’ are the ‘ Blumenbrief,’ ‘ Blondel und 
Maria,’ * Das Marienbild ’ and ‘ Litanoy,* ‘ Das 
Abendroth * — tor a contralto, evidently com- 
posed for the countess ; * Vom Mitleiden 

Maritt,* and three sonnets from Petrarch. The 
Hungarian national songs left their mark in the 
* 36 original dances,’ or ‘ First Waltzes * (op. 
9), some of which were written down in the 
course of the next year. The ‘Divertisse- 
ment k la hongroise * and the quartet in A 
minor (op. 29), in which the Hungarian influ- 
ence is so strong, belong — the first apparently, 
the second certainly — ^to a much later period. 

A third letter of this date, hitherto unprinted, 
with which the writer has been honoured by the 
granddaughter^ of Ferdinand Schubert, to 
whom it was addressed, is not without interest, 
and is here printed entire. The Requiem 
referred to was by Ferdinand, and had evidently 
been sent to his brother for revision. The 
letter throwB a pleasant light on the strong link 
existing between Franz and his old home, and 

' mtildn Caroline Oelaler, davgliitw of Llnue CMdw rad Fer- 
dlarad'a Moond daughtar, SUa*. 
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suggests that assistance more solid than * linen ’ 
may often have reached him from his fond 
step-mother in his poverty in Vienna. In 
considering the pecuniary result of the engage- 
ment, it must be remembered that the florin 
was at that time only worth a franc, instead of 
two shillings. The month’s pay therefore, 
instead of being £20, was really only about £b. 
Still, for Schubert that was a fortune. 

‘24 Aug. 1818. 

‘DBAS Brother Ferdinand, 

‘ It is half-past 11 at night, and your Requiem is 
ready. It has made me sorrowful, as you may believe, 
for I sang it with all my heart, what is wanting you 
can fill in, and put the words under the music and the 
signs above. And if you want much rehearsal you 
must do it yourself, without asking me in Zeldsz. 
Things are not going well with you ; I wish you could 
change with me, so that for once you might be happy. 
You should find all your heavy burdens gone, dear 
brother ; I heartily wish it could be so. — My foot is 
asleep, and I am mad with it. If the fool could only 
write it wouldn’t go to sleep 1 

‘ Good tnoming, my boy, I have been asleep with my 
foot, and now go on with my letter at 8 o’clock on the 
25th. I have one request to make in answer to yours. 
Give my love to my dear parents, brothers, sisters, 
friends and acquaintances, especially not forgetting 
Carl. Didn’t lie mention me in his letter J As for my 
Mends in the town, bully them, or get some one to 
bully them w’ell, till they write to me. I’ell my mother 
that my linen is well looked after, and that I am well 
off, thanks to her motherly care. If I could have some 
more linen I should very much like her to send me a 
second batch of pocket-handkerchiefs, cravats and 
stockings. Also 1 am much in want of two pair of 
kerseymere trousers. Hart can get the measure when- 
ever he likes. I would send the money very soon. 
For July, with the iourney-money, I got 200 florins. 

* It is beginning already to be cold, and yet we shall 
not start for Vienna before the middle of October. 
Next month I hope to have a few weeks at Freystadt, 
which belongs to Count Erdody , the uncle of my count. 
The country there is said to be extraordinarily beauti- 
ful. Also 1 hope to get to Pesth while we are at the 
vintage at Bosezmedj, which is not far off. It w'ould 
be delightful If I should Imppen to meet Herr Ad- 
ministrator Taigele there. 1 am delighted at the 
thought of the vintage, for I liave heard so much that 
is pleasant about it. The liarvest also is beautiful 
here. They don’t stow the corn into barns as they do 
in Austria, but make immense heaiis out in the fields, 
which they call Tristen. They arc often 81) to 100 
yards long, and 30 to 40 Itlgh, and are laid together so 
cleverly that the ra n all runs olT without doing any 
harm. Oats and so on they bury in the ground. 

‘Though 1 am so well and happy, and everj^ one so 
good to me, yet 1 shall be immensely glad when the 
moment arrives for going to V Icnna. Beloved V ienna. 
all that Is dear and valuable to me Is there, ana 
nothing but the actual sight of it will stop my longing I 
Again entreating you to attend to all my requests, I 
remain, with much love to all, your true and sincere 
‘Franz Mpia. 

* A thousand greetings to your good wife and dear 
Real, and a very hearty one to aunt Schubert and her 
daughter.’ 

Return to Vienna. — The inscription 
‘ Zelesz, Nov. 1818 ’ on the song ‘ Das Abend- 
roth ’ shows that the return to Vienna was 
not till nearly the end of the year. He found 
the theatre more than ever in possession of 
Rossini. To the former ojieras, ‘ Elisabetta * 
was added in the autumn and ‘ Otello ’ early 
in Jan. 1819. But one of the good traits in 
j Schubert’s character was his freedom from 
I jealousy and his determination to enjoy what 
was good, from whatever quarter it came, or 
i however much it was against his own interest 

2q 
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A letter of his to Hiittenbrenner, written just 
after tfie production of * Otello,’ puts this in 
very good light : 

* ** Otello " Is far better and more characterbtic 
than ” Tancredi.’* Extraordinary genius it is im- 
possible to deny him. His orchestration is often most 
original, and so is his melody ; and except the usual 
Italian gallopades, and a few reminiscences of 
** Tancredi/* there is nothing to object to.* 


But he was not content to be excluded from 
the theatre by every one, and the letter goes on 
to abuse tho ‘canaille of Weigls and Treitschkes’ 
and ‘ other rubbish, enough to make your hair 
stand on end,’ all which were keeping his 
operettas off tho boards. Still, it is very good- 
natured abuse, and so little is he really dis- 
heartened that he ends by begging Hiitten- 
brenner for a libretto ; nay, he had actually 
just completed a little piece called ‘ Die 
Zwillingsbruder * (‘ The Twins ’), translated 
by Hofmann from the French — a Singspiel in 
one act, containing an overture and ten num- 
bers. He finished it on Jan. 19, 1819, and 
it came to performance before many months 
were over. 

Of his daily life at this time we know nothing. 
We must suppose that he had regular duties 
with his pupils at the Esterhazys’ town house, 
but there is nothing to say so. We gather 
that he joined Mayrhofer in his lodgings, 
420 in the Wipplingorstrasse, early in the year.^ 
It was not a prepossessing apartment. * The 
lane was gloomy ; both room and furniture 
were the worse for wear ; the ceiling drooped ; 
tho light was shut out by a big building opposite 
— a worn-out piano, and a shabby bookcase.’ 
The only relief is the name of the landlady — 
Sanssouci, a Frenchwoman. No vj^onder that 
Mayrhofor’s poems — he was ten years Schu- 
bert’s senior — ^were of a gloomy cast. 

The two friends were on the most intimate 
terms, and addressed each other by nicknames. 
What Mayrhofer’s appellation may have been 
we do not know, but Schubert, now and later, 
was called ‘ the Tyrant,’ for his treatment of 
Hiittenbrenner ; also ‘ Bertl,* ‘ Schwammerl,* 
and, best of all, * Kanevas ’ — because when a 
stranger came into their circle his first question 
always was, * Kann er was ? ’ (‘ Can he do any- 
thing ? ’) Their humour took all sorts of 
shapes, and odd stories are told of their sham 
fights, their howls, their rough jokes and 
repartees.* Mayrhofer was a Government 
employ^ and went to his office early, leaving 
his fellow -lodger behind. Schubert began 
work directly he awoke, and even slept in his 
spectacles to save trouble; he got at once to 
his writing, sometimes in bed, but usually at 
his desk. It was so still when Hiller called on 
him eight years later.’ * ’ ‘ Do you write much ? ’ 
said the boy, looking at the manuscript on the 


1 In a letter to Mayrhofer from Linz, dated Ang. 19. 181^ he 
ear*. ' hei the bearer have my bed while he etaye with von.* K.S. 
p. 109 (i. 160). The bed muat bare been hie before be left town, 
t M.jr. p. 01 a. 01>- * In BUler’e MUntIhrkbtn, p. 49. 


standing desk — ^they evidently knew little in 
north Germany of Schubert’s fertility. ‘ I 
compose every morning,’ was the reply ; * and 
when one piece is done 1 begin another.’ And 
yet this was the muaicien le plus poke que 
jamais — it might have been the answer of a 
mere Czerny ! Add to this a trait, communi- 
cated to tho writer by Schubert’s friend, Franz 
Lachner, of Munich, that when he had com- 
pleted a piece, and heard it sung or played, he 
locked it up in a drawer and often never 
thought about it again. 

This close work went on till dinner-time — 
two o’clock — after which, as a rule, he was free 
for tho day, and spent the remainder either in 
a country walk with friends or in visits — as 
to Sofio Muller and Mme. Laesny Buchwieser, 
whom we shall encounter farther on ; or at 
Schober’s rooms, or some coffee-house— in his 
later days it was Bogner’s Caf6 in the Singer- 
strasse, where the droll cry of a waiter was a 
never-ending pleasure to him. But no hour or 
place was proof against the sudden attack of 
inspiration when anything happened to excite 
it. An instance occurs at this very time, Nov. 
1819, in an overture for four hands in F (op. 
34), which he has inscribed as ‘ written in 
Joseph Hiittenbrenner’s room at the City 
Hospital in the inside of three hours ; and 
dinner missed in consequence.’ * If the 
weather was fine he would stay in the country 
till late, regardless of any engagement that ho 
might have made in town. 

The only compositions that can be fixed to 
the spring of 1819 are five songs dated Feb. 
and one dated Mar. ; a very fine quintet for 
equal voices, to the ‘ Sehnsucht ’ song in 
‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ — a song which he had 
already set for a single voice in 1816, and was 
to set twice more in the course of his life (thus 
rivalling Beethoven, who also set the same 
words four times) ; an equally fine quartet for 
men’s voices, ‘ Buhe, schonstes Glfick der 
Erde,* dated Apr. ; four sacred songs by 
Novalis, dated May ; and a striking overture 
in E minor, in series ii. of the complete 
edition. 

Holiday with Vogl. — The earnings of the 
previous summer allowed him to make an 
expedition this year on his own account. 
Mayrhofer remained in Vienna, and Vogl and 
Schubert appear to have gone together to 
Upper Austria. Steyr was the first point in 
the journey, a town beautifully situated on the 
Enns, not far south of Linz. They reached it 
early in July ; it was Vogl’s native place, and 
he had the pleasure of introducing liis friend to 
the chief amateurs of the town, Paumgartner, 
Koller, Domfeld, . Schellmann — substantial 
citizens of the town, with wives and daughters, 
‘Pepi Koller,’ ‘ Frizi Domfeld,’ ‘the eight 
Schellmann girls,’ etc., who all welcomed the 

« A.JEr. p. 160 (i. 109). 
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musician with real Austrian hospitality, heard 
his songs with enthusiasm, and themselves 
helped to make music with him. His friend 
Albert Stadler was there also with his sister 
Kathi. How thoroughly Schubert enjoyed 
himself in this congenial bourgeois society, and 
in such lovely country — he mentions its 
beauties each time he writes — we have ample 
proof in two letters.^ Among other drolleries 
the ‘ Erl King ’ was sung with the parts dis- 
tributed amongst Vogl, Schubert and Pepi 
Koller. Perhaps, too, Schubert gave them his 
favourite version of it on a comb. Vogl’s 
birthday (Aug. 10) was celebrated by a cantata 
in C, containing a terzet, two soprano and two 
tenor solos, and a finale in canon, pointed by 
allusions to his various operatic triumphs, 
words by Stadler, and music by Schubert.* 
After this the two friends strolled on to Linz, 
the home of the Spauns, and of Kenner and 
Ottenwald, whose verses Franz had set in his 
earlier days ; and thence perhaps to Salzburg, 
returning to Steyr about the end of the month. 
Nor did the joviality of those good Austrians 
interfere with composition. Besides the im- 
promptu cantata just mentioned, the well- 
known PF, quintet (op. 114), in which the air 
of ‘ Dio Forelle ’ is used as the theme of the 
andantino, was written at Steyr, possibly as a 
commission from the good Paumgartner, and 
was performed by the Paumgartner party. 
Schubert achieved in it the same feat which is 
somewhere ascribed to Mozart, of writing out 
the separate parts without first making a score, 
and no doubt played the pianoforte part by 
heart. The date of their departure, ^pt. 14, 
is marked by an entry in the album of Miss 
Stadler, when Schubert delivered himself of 
the following highly correct sentiment : ‘ En- 
joy the present so wisely, that the past may 
be pleasant to recollect, and the future not 
alarming to comtcmplate.’ This may pair off 
vith a sentence written by Mozart, in English, 
in the album of an English Freemason, which 
has not yet been printed : * Patience and 

tranquillity of mind contribute more to cure 
our ^stempers as the whole art of medicine. 
Wien, den 30te Mftrz 1787.’ • 

A few days more saw them again settled in 
Vienna. Each of the two letters preserved 
from the journey contains an obvious allusion 
to some love affair ; but nothing is known of it. 
He could hardly have adopted a more effectual 
diversion from such sorrows than the composi- 
tion of a Mass, on an extended scale ; that, 
namely, in Aj? — ^his fifth — ^which he began this 
month under the serious title of * Missa 
Solemnis * ; but he seems to have dawdled 
over it more than over any other of his works, 
as it was not finished till Sept. 1822 and con- 
tains many marks of indecision. 

\ K.B. pp. 188*9 (1. 189-60). 

> PubllMked to other words. * Herrlloh praast/ m op. 188. 

* low* this to my foi^Hrlend Ur. F^tttViaoBa. ». 


The most pregnant musical event of this 
year is the fact that on Feb. 28, 1819, a song of 
Schubert’s was sung in public — the * Schiifers 
Klagelied,’ sung by J&ger at JS^ll’s concert at 
6 p.M. at the ‘ Rbmische Kaiser,* Vienna. It 
was Schubert’s first appearance before the 
public as a song- writer,* and is not' ced by the 
Leipzig AM.Z. in these terms ; 

‘ Goethe’s Schiifers Klagelied set to music by Herr 
Fmnz Schubert —the touching and feeling composition 
of this talented young man was sung by Herr Jager 
in a similar spirit.' 

Such is the first utterance of the press on one 
who has since evoked so much enthusiasm I 
In the course of this year Schubert appears to 
have forwarded the three songs ‘ Schwager 
Kronos,* * Uber Thai * (Mignon) and ‘ Gany- 
med’ — afterwards published as op. 19 — to 
Goethe ; but no notice was taken by the poet 
of one who was to give some of his songs a 
wdder popularity than they could otherwise 
have enjoyed, a popularity independent of 
country or language ; nor does Schubert’s 
name once occur in aU the six volumes of 
Goethe’s correspondence with Zeltcr. 

Operas. — 1820 was again a year of great 
activity. Owing to Vogl’s influence Schubert 
was gradually attracting the attention of the 
managers. The ‘ Z^dllingsbruder ’ had been 
written for the Kkrnthnerthor Theatre (see p. 
594), and it was not long before the rigisseur 
of the rival opera-house, the Theatre an-der- 
Wien, suggested to him a libretto called the 
‘ Zauberharfo,’ or ‘ Magic harp,* a melodrama 
in three acts, by the same Hofmann who had 
translated the former piece. To receive such 
a proposal and to act upon it was a matter of 
course with Schubert, and the ‘ Zauberharfe ’ 
is said to have been completed in a fortnight.* 
But before this, early in the year, he had 
mot with the works of A. H. Niemeyer, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Halle, and had adopted 
the poem of ' Lazarus, or the Feast of the 
Resurrection,’ for an Easter cantata. Easter 
fell that year on Apr. 2, and his work is dated 
* Feb.,’ so that he was in ample time. The 
poem — or drama, for there are seven distinct 
characters — ^is in three parts. 1. The sickness 
and death. 2. The burial and elegy. 3. The 
resurrection. Of these the first and a large 
portion of the second were completed % 
Schubert, apparently without the knowledge 
of any of his friends. Ferdinand mentions the 
first part in his list,* but the existence of the 
second was unknown till, through the instru- 
mentality of Thayer, it was unearthed in 1861.’ 

On June 14 the ‘ Zwillingsbxiider,’ or ‘ Zwil- 
linge,’ was produced at the K&mthnerthor 
Theatre. It is a comic operetta (‘ Posse ’), 
with spoken dialogue, in one act, containing on 

• One of the ' Itellaa ' oTertnrec hud be«a given on Mar. 1. 18111 
at one of Jtll'a concerts. 

• Autograph in Herr Dumba's collection. 

• p. 1890. 

V Peiionned la 1868 and pubUshed hj Spina in 1866. 
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overture and ten numbers, and turns on the 
plot that has done duty many times before, the 
confusion between two twin- brothers, who 
were both acted by Vogl. The overture was 
encored on the first night, and Vogl’s two songs 
were much applauded, but the piece was 
virtually a fiasco and was withdrawn after six 
representations. Schubert took so little interest 
in its production that, like Mendelssohn at the 
* Wedding of Camacho,’ he did not even stay in 
the house, and Vogl had to appear instead of 
him in front of the curtain. The libretto, 
though overburdened with characters, is sadly 
deficient in proportion, and contains very 
little action. Schubert’s music, on the other 
hand, is light, fresh and melodious, pointed, 
unusually compact and interesting throughout. 
In the concerted numbers there is evidence 
of great dramatic power. To condemn it, as 
the critics of the day do, as wanting in melody, 
and constantly striving after originality, is to 
contradict Schubert’s most marked character- 
istics and is contrary to the facts. There is 
possibly more justice in the complaint that the 
accompaniments were too loud, though that is 
certainly not the fault in his masses, his only 
other published works with orchestral accom- 
paniments anterior to this date. The work 
has been published in vocal score by Peters 
(1872). 

On Aug. 19 the ‘ Zauberharfe ’ was produced 
at the Theatre an-dor- Wien. It consists chiefly 
of chorus and melodrama, with only a few solo 
passages. There is a fine overture (in C), ori- 
ginal, characteristic and full of beauty, which 
was published before 1828 as op, 26, under the 
name of ‘ Rosamunde,’ to which it seems to 
have no claim.^ The piece was occasionally 
brought forward till the winter and was then 
dropped. These three vocal works appear so 
far to have whetted Schubert’s appetite that in 
the autumn he attacked the more important 
libretto of ‘ Sakontala,’ a regular opera in three 
acts, by P. H. Neumann, founded on the Indian 
drama of that name. He sketched two acts, 
and there it remains ; the MS. is in Herr 
Bumba’s possession. Another important and 
very beautiful piece is the 23rd Psalm,* set Iot 
two sopranos and two altos with PF. accom- 
paniment, at the instigation of the sisters 
Frolich, and dated at the beginning ‘ 23 Dec. 

• 1820 ’ — perhaps with a view to some private 
concerts given, now or later, at the old hall of 
the Musikverein. Another is the ‘ Gesang der 
Geister fiber den Wassem * of Goethe (op, 167). 
This fine and mystical poem had a strong at- 
traction for Schubert. He set it for four equal 
voices in 1817 ; then he reset it for four tenora 
and four basses with two violas, two violon- 
cellos and bass in Dec. 1820 ; and lastly revised 


1 The overture pUyed to the * Boeamonde ' mualo te tn D minor, 
aad wae aftervarde pnbliahed a« * Alfooao k Estrella.’ There is. 
perhaps, another In ezistenoe. Bee the letter to von ICosel a 
iw^er on. a To Moses Mendelasohn’s ti 


this in Feb. 1821. It was first produced on 
Mar. 7, 1821, and found no favour, to Schubert’s 
disgust. It was again performed on Mar. 30 
before a more receptive audience, with a far 
better result. It was revived at V ienna in 1868 
by Herbeck, and in England was performed 
with success on Mar. 22, 1881, under the direc- 
tion of Prout. It is enormously difficult, and, 
though perfectly in character with the poem, 
will probably never be attractive to a mixed 
audience. Another work of 1820 were some 
antiphons (op. 113) for Palm Sunday (Mar. 26), 
composed for Ferdinand, who had been re- 
cently appointed choirmaster at the Altlerchen- 
felder church, and found the duties rather too 
much for him. They are written with black 
chalk on coarse grey wrapping pajier ; and the 
tradition is that they and two motets were 
written in great haste, just in time for the ser- 
vice. On Easter Sunday Franz attended and 
conducted the Mass for his brother. 

The fantasia in C for PF. solo (op. 16), con- 
taining variations on Schubert’s own ‘ Wan- 
derer,’ is probably a work of this year. It was 
written for von Liebenberg, a PF. -player, to 
whom Schubert dedicated it. This fine piece 
was brought into vogue by Liszt’s arrangement 
of it for PF. and orchestra as a concerto ; but it 
is doubtful if it is improved by the process. 
Schubert never could play it ; he always stuck 
fast in the last movement, and on one occasion 
jumped up and cried ‘ Let the devil himself play 
it ! * Another piece is an allegro for strings in 
C minor, dated Dec. 1820, the first movement of 
a quartet, of which there exist besides fort} -one 
bars of the andante, in A^. The allegro is of 
first-rate quality, and Schubert in every bar. 
It was published in 1868 by Senff. The MS 
was in Brahms’s fine collection of autographs. 

The songs of 1820, seventeen in all, though 
not so numerous as those of previous years, are 
very fine. They contain ‘ Der Jungling auf 
dem Htigel ’ (op. 8, No. 1), ‘ Der Schiffer,’ 
^ Liebeslauschen,’ throe grand songs to Ma}T- 
hofor’s words, ‘ Orest auf Tauris,’ ‘ Der ent- 
Buhnte Orest,’ and ‘ Freiwilliges Versinken,’ and 
four Italian canti, written for Frl. von Romer, 
who afterwards married Schubert’s friend 
Spaun, and since published with one which was 
probably written under Salieri’s eye as early as 
1813. The most remarkable of all is * Tm 
Walde,* or ‘ Waldesnacht,’ a very long song 
of extraordinary beauty, variety, force and 
imagination. 

Song Publication begun. — With Feb. 1821 
Schubert entered his 26th year, and it was a 
good omen to receive such a birthday present 
as the three testimonials of this date which 
Kreissle has * preserved. The first is from von 
Mosel, then court secretary ; the second from 
Weigl, director of the court Opera, Salieri and 
von Eichthal ; the third from Mortz, Count 
* A:.N.p. sold. 908). 
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Dietriohstein, whom Beethoven addresses as i 
*Hofmasikgraf * and who appears to have been 
% sort of Jupiter- Apollo with general sway over 
ail court music. These influential personages | 
warmly recognise his eminent ability, industry, | 
knowledge, feeling and taste, and profess the I 
best intentions towards him. The three docu- 
ments were enclosed by the Count in a letter to 
Vogl, full of good wishes for the future of his 
friend. Still more gratifying was the prospect, 
which now at last opened, of the publication of 
his songs. It was the first good epoch in Schu- 
bert’s hitherto struggling life. He had now 
been writing for more than seven years, with an 
industry and disregard of consequences which 
are really fearful to contemplate ; and yet, as 
far as fame or profit were concerned, might 
almost as well have remained absolutely idle. 
Here at length was a break in the cloud. It was 
not less welcome because it was mainly due to 
his faithful friends the Sonnleithners, who had 
made his acquaintance through the accident of 
Leopold Sonnleithner’s being at school with 
him, and ever since cherished it in the most 
faithful and practical way, Ignaz, the father, 
having, since 1815, had large periodical music 
meetings of artists and amateurs in his house at 
the Gundelhof, which were nothing less than 
Schubert propaganda. Here, before large audi- | 
encea of thoroughly musical people, Schubert’s j 
pieces were repeatedly performed, and at length, 
on Dec. 1, 1820, the ‘ Erl King ’ was sung by 
Gymnich, a well-known amateur, with a spirit 
which fired every one of the audience with the 
desire to possess the song, and appears to have 
suggested to Leopold and Gymnich the possi- 
bility of finding a publisher for the inspirations 
which had for so long been their delight and 
astonishment. They applied to Diabelli and 
Haslinger, the leading houses of Vienna, but 
without success ; the main objections being the 
insignificance of the composer and the diffi- 
culty of his pianoforte accompaniments. On 
this they resolved to take the matter into their 
ovm hands ; and, probably not without mis- 
givings, had the ‘ Erl King ’ engraved. The 
fact w^ announced at the next concert at the 
Gundelhof, and a hundred copies were at once 
subscribed for in the room — sufficient to defray 
the cost of the engraving and printing and of 
engraving a second song as well. Meantime the 
‘ Erl King * had been sung in public (for the 
concerts at the Gundelhof were, strictly speak- 
ing, private, limited to the friends of the host) 
by Gymnich, at an evening concert of the 
Musikverein, in one of the public rooms of the 
city, on Jan. 26, 1821, Schubert himself appear- 
ing on the platform and pla 3 nng the accom- 
paniment. Everything was done by the young 
enthusiasts to foster the Schubert furore, even 
to the publication of a set of * Erl King waltzes * 
by A. Hfittenbrenner, which at any rate must 
have made the name familiar, though they pro- 


voked Schubert, and drew from Kanne some 
satirical hexameters and pentameters which 
may be read in Kreissle.^ On Feb. 8 the pro- 
gramme of the Musikverein concert included 
three songs of his, the ‘ Sehnsucht ’ by Schiller, 

* Grotchen am Spinnrade ’ and ‘ Der Jiingling 
auf dem Hugel ’ ; and on Mar. 8 the ‘ Gruppe 
aus dem Tartarus.’ On Mar. 7 the * Erl King ’ 
was again sung, this time by Vogl himself, at an 
unmistakable public concert at the Kamth- 
nerthor Theatre, a concert supported by all the 
mc^t distinguished ladies of the court, who 
received the song with loud applause. Think 
what the first appearance of these godlike 
pieces must have been I It was the rising ot 
the Sun ! He is now an everj^day sight to us ; 
but how was it the first time that ho burst in all 
his brightness on the eyes of mortals ? In the 
midst of all this enthusiasm the ‘Erl King* 
was published on Apr. 1, 1821, by Cappi and 
Diabelli, on commission. It was dedicated to 
Count Moritz Dietrichstein, whose kindness 
well deserved that recognition. On Apr. 30 
‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade ’ appeared as op. 2. 
The succeeding publications — each made to 
depend on the success of the last — were as 
follows : 

May 29. Op. 3. Schafers Klagelierl ; Meeres-StiUe; 
Heidcnroslein : JaRcrs Abendlied. 

Do. Op. 4. Der Wanderer; Morgenlicd; 
Wanderers Nachtlied. 

J uly 9. Op. 5. Eastlosc Licbc ; N uhe des Gellebten ; 

Der Fischer; KrsterVerlust; DerKdnig 
in Thule. 

Aug. 23. Op. 6. Memnon ; Antigone und (£dip ; 
Am Grabe Anselmos. 

Nov. 27. Op. 7. Die abgebluhte Linde ; Der Flug 
der Zeit ; Der Tod und das Madchen. 

Here the publication by commission stopped, 
the Diabellis being evidently convinced that the 
risk might be profitably assumed ; and accord- 
ingly op. 8 appears on May 9, 1822, as ‘ the 
property of the pu blishers. ’ The dedications of 
the first seven numbers no doubt furnish the 
names of Schubert’s most influential supporters ; 
1. Graf von Dietrichstein ; 2. lleichsgraf Moritz 
von Pries ; 3. Ignaz von Mosel ; 4. Johann La- 
dislaus P 3 nrker, Patriarch of V^enice; 6. Salieri; 
8. Michael Vogl; 7. Graf Ludwig Szechenyi. 
It must be admitted that the above are very 
good lists, and that if Schubert had waited long 
for the publication of his works, the issue of 
twenty songs in eight months, under the 
patronage of seven such eminent personages, 
was a substantial compensation. We do not 
hear, however, that much money came into his 
hands from the publication. The favourable 
impression made by the publication may be 
gathered from the long, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic criticism, ‘ Blick auf Schuberts Lieder, 
by F. von Hentl, which appeared in the Wiener 
Zeitschrift filr Kunst, etc. — a periodical belong- 
ing to Diabelli’s rivals, Steiner & Co. — for 
Mar. 23, 1822. 

I BttaUek. OMmrttnnn, p. S84 ; and EM. p. «0 (L 60). 
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Schubeili was now a good deal about the 
theatre, and when it was determined to produce 
a German version of Hdrold’s ‘ Clochette,’ as 
* Das Zauberglockchen/ at the court opera, he 
was not unnaturally called upon to insert a 
couple of pieces to suit the Vienna audience. 
It was what Mozart often did for the Italian 
operas of his day — what indeed we know 
Shakespeare to have done in more than one 
case. The opera was produced on Juno 20. 
The interpolated pieces were a long air for 
tenor,^ in three movements — maestoso, an- 
dante and allegro— full of passion and imagina- 
tion, and a comic duet between the princes B 
flat and C natural (Bedur and Cedur). They 
were more applauded than anything else in the 
work, but Schubert’s name was not divulged ; 
the opera as a whole did not please and was 
soon withdrawn. 

The little variation which he contributed, as 
No. 38, to Diabolli’s collection of fifty varia- 
tions — the same for which Beethoven wrote 
his thirty- three (op. 120) — should not be over- 
looked. Though not published till 1823, the 
autograph, now in the Hofbibliothek at Vienna, 
is dated ‘ March 1821.’ The variation is fresh 
and pretty in the minor of the theme, but is 
more noticeable from its situation than from its 
ovTi qualities. A few dances for PF. solo are 
dated * 8th March’ and ‘ July ’ in this year, 
and a collection of thirty-six, containing those 
alluded to and others of 1816 and 1819, was 
published by Cappi and Diabelli on Nov. 29, 
as op. 18. Some of these are inscribed on the 
autograph ‘Atzenbrucker Deutsche, July 1821,’ 
indicating a visit to Atzenbruck, the seat of 
an uncle of Schober’s, near Abstetten, between 
Vienna and St. Pdlten, where a three days’ 
annual festivity was held, to which artists of 
all kinds were invited, and where Schubert’s 
presence and music were regarded as in- 
dispensable. 

The Symphony in E. — ^Whether after this he 
and Schober returned to Vienna we know not, 
no letters remain ; but the next event of which 
any record remains is the composition of a 
symphony, his seventh,* in E, which is marked, 
without note of place, as begun in August 
He did not complete the writing of it, and 
mdeed it is probable that it did not occupy him 
more than a few hours ; but the autograph, 
which is in the writer’s possession,* is a very 
curious manuscript, probably quite unique, 
even among Schubert’s feats of composition. 
It occupies 167 pages of 42 sheets (10 quires of 
4 and 1 of 2), and is in the usual movements 
— adagio in E minor and allegro in E major ; 

> Introdaced Into ' Alfonso imd Estrella ’ In 1881 by Job. Fnchs. 

* The seventh In order of undertaking, but in the complete edition 
of Sobubert’s works the great Symphony in C, which Grove called 
No. 10, is numbered seven, being the last of the completed sym- 
phonies. The * UnSnished ’ (B minor) tymphony ia there numbered 
eight, which aecords with Grove's numbing. Be regarded the 
problematical ' Qastein ’ symphony as No. 9. o. i 

a I received it in 1868 fSrom the late Paul Vendelnohn, Felix’s 
brother, into whose bands it came after his brother’s death. Fslix 
Mendelesohn had it Irom Ferdinand Schubert direct. o. 


andante in A ; scherzo in C and trio in ; 
and allegro giusto in E major. The introduc- 
tion and a portion of the allegro are fully 
scored and marked; but at the 110th bar — 
the end of a page — Schubert appears to have 
grown impatient of this regular proceeding and 
from that point to the end of the work has 
made merely memoranda. But these memo- 
randa are, in their way, peHectly complete ana 
orderly to the end of the fliiale. Every bar is 
drawn in ; the tempi and names of the instru- 
ments are fully written at the beginning of each 
movement ; the nuances are all marked ; the 
very double bars and flourishes are gravely 
added at the end of the sections, and ‘ Fine ’ at 
the conclusion of the whole ; and Schubert 
evidently regarded the work as no less complete 
on the paper than it was in his mind. And 
complete it virtually is ; for each subject is 
given at full length, with a bit of bass or ac- 
companiment-figure or fugato passage. There 
is not a bar from beginning to end that does 
not contain the part of one or more instru- 
ments ; at all crucial places the scoring is much 
fuller ,* and it would no doubt bo possible to 
complete it as Schubert himself intended.® 

‘Alfonso und E.stbella.’ — We next find 
the two friends at the castle of Ochsenburg, 
a few miles south of St. Polton, the scat of the 
Bishop, who was a relative of Schober’s ; and 
there and in St. Polton itself they passed a 
thoroughly happy and healthy holiday of some 
weeks in l^ptember and October. The Bishop 
and Baron Mink, a local magnate, were congenial 
hosts, and the visit of the two clever young 
men was the signal for various festivities, in 
which all the aristocracy of the country-side 
— * a princess, two countesses and three baron 
esses,’ in Schober’s enumeration — took part, 
and in which the music and drollery of Schu- 
bert and his friend delighted every one. The 
groat result of the visit, however, was the 
composition of an opera to Schober’s words, on 
a romantic subject of battles, love, conspiracy, 
hunting, peasant life and everything else, so 
natural in opera librettos, so impossible in real 
life. It was called ‘ Alfonso und EstreMa,’ and 
two acts were completed before their return ♦<) 
town. The first act is dated at the end of the 
autograph Sept. 20, and the second Oct. 20. 
A week later they were back again in Vienna. 

The songs composed in 1821 are very im 
portant, and comprise some of his very finest, 
and in the most various styles. It is sufficient 
to name among the published ones * Grenzer 

* The change in this symphony from the scherzo in C to the trio 
in A, by an Bln octaves m the oboes lasting four ban. Is an anticipa- 
tion of the similar change In the same place In the great C major 
symphony of 1888, and a onrioos Instance of the singular way la 
which many of Schubert’s earlier sjrmphonles lead up to his crown- 
ing effort. o. 

> It Is said that tbe sketch was submitted to Mendelssohn, who 
refused to eoiMlete it. In later days, at the suggestion of Sir 
George Grove, J. F. Barnett undertook the task, and the symphony, 
scored ^ him from Schubert's indications, was produced at th( 
Crystal Palace on May 5, 1888. Bee Barnett’s MuHedl lUmtntteenete 
«Mf Jntfmttmu, pp. 812*8!}. w. it a* 
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der Menschheit * (Feb.) ; * Geheimes * (Mar.) ; i 
Subika’s two songs (opp. 14, 31); * Sei mir 
gegriisst * (op. 20, No, 1) ; and ‘ Die Nachtigall,’ 
for four men’s voices (op. 11, No. 2) — all of the 
very highest excellence, of astonishing Variety, 
and enough of themselves to make the fame of 
any ordinary composer. A fine setting of 
‘ Mahomet’s song,’ by Goethe, for bass (poss- 
ibly for Lablache), was begun in March. 

The third act of ‘ Alfonso und Estrella * was 
finished on Fob. 27, 1822. The fact that a 
thoroughly worldly, mercenary, money-making 
manager like Barbaja, who was at the same 
time a firm believer in Rossini, had become 
lessee of the two principal theatres of Vienna 
augured badly for Schubert’s chance of success 
m that direction. But indeed the new piece 
seems to have been calculated to baffle any 
manager, not only in Vienna but everywhere 
else. It caused, as wo shall see, a violent 
dispute, eighteen months later, between 
Schubert and Weber, which but for Schubert’s 
good temper would have led to a permanent 
quarrel. Anna Milder, to whom Schubert sent 
a copy of the work in 1825, tells him, in a letter 
full of kindness and enthusiasm, that the 
libretto will not suit the taste of the Berliners, 

‘ who are accustomed to the grand tragic 
opera or the French opera-comique.’ Nor was 
the libretto the only drawback. Schubert, like 
Beethoven in ‘ Fidelio,’ was in advance of the 
modest execution of those days. At Graz, the 
abode of the Huttenbrenners, where there was 
a foyer of Schubert enthusiasts, the opera got 
as far as the rehearsal, and would probably have 
reached the stage, if the accompaniments had 
not proved impossible for the band.^ No 
p(*rformance took plac^e until twenty-six years 
after poor Schubert’s death, namely, at Weimar, 
on Juno 24, 1854, under the direction of Liszt, 
who, with all his devotion to the master, had to 
reduce it much for performance. It was very 
carefully studied, and yet the success, even in 
that classical town, and with all Liszt’s en- 
thusiasm and inlluonco, seems to have been 
practically nil. At last, however, its time 
came. Twenty -five years later, in 1879, it was 
again taken in hand by Kapellmeister Johann 
Fuchs of the court opera, Vienna, who entirely 
rewrote the libretto and greatly curtailed the 
work ; and in this form it was brought to 
performance at Carlsruhe in Mar. 1881, with 
great success. 

Relattons with Beethoven. — But to re- 
turn to Schubert and 1822. Early in the year 
he made the acquaintance* of Weber, who 
spent a few weeks of Feb. and Mar. in Vienna 
to arrange for the production of his ‘ Eury- 

* R,B. p 240 n. 282). 

* For Uietr meeting wc have the authority of Weber’s son In his 
biography, 11. 420. But bis statement that Srhnbert was alienated 
from Weber by Weber's criticism on ' Rosamunde ‘ is more than 
doubtful, because ‘ Rosamunde ' was probably not composed till 
some nineteen months later, and because it was not Bobubert’s 
habit to take ofleuoo at oritiriim. 


anthe.* No particulars of their intercourse on 
this occasion survive. With Beethoven Schu- 
bert had as yet hardly exchanged words. And 
this is hardly to be wondered at, because, 
though Vienna was not a large city, yet the 
paths of the two men were quite separate. 
Apart from the great difference in their ages, 
and from Beethoven’s peculiar position in the 
town, his habits were fixed, his deafness was a 
great obstacle to intercourse, and, for the last 
five or six years, what with the lawsuits into 
which his nephew dragged him and the severe 
labour entailed by the composition of the Mass 
in D, and of the sonatas opp. 106, 109, 110 
and 111 — works which by no moans flowed 
from him with the ease that masses and sonatas 
did from Schubert — he was very inaccessible. 
Any stranger arriving from abroad with a 
letter of introduction was seen and treated 
civilly. But Schubert was a bom Viennese, 
and, at the time of which wo speak, Beethoven 
was as much a part of Vienna as St. Stephen’s 
tower, and to visit him required some special 
reason and more than special resolution. 

A remark of Rochlitz’s * in the July of this 
year shows that Schubert was in the habit of 
going to the same restaurant with Beethoven, 
and worshipping at a distance ; but the first 
direct evidence of their coming into contact 
occurs at this date. On Apr. 19, 1822, he 
published a sot of variations on a French air 
as op. 10, and dedicated them to Beethoven as 
* his admirer and worshipper ’ {sein Verekrer 
und Bewunderer). The variations were written 
in the winter of 1820-21, and Schubert pre- 
sented them in person to the great master. 
There are two versions of the interview,* 
Schindler’s and J. Huttenbrenner’s. Schindler 
was constantly about Beethoven. He was 
devoted to Schubert, and is very unlikely to 
have given a depreciating account of him. 
There is therefore no reason for doubting his 
statement, especially as his own interest or 
vanity were not concerned. It is the first time 
we meet Schubert face to face. He was 
accompanied by Diabelli, v. ao was just 
beginning to find out his commercial value, and 
would naturally be anxious for his success. 
Beethoven was at home, and we know the 
somewhat overwhelming courtesy with which 
ho welcomed a stranger. Schubert was more 
bashful and retiring than ever ; and when the 
great man handed him the sheaf of paper and 
the carpenter’s pencil provided for the replies 
of his visitors, could not collect himself 
sufficiently to write a word. Then the varia- 
tions were produced, with their enthusiastic 
dedication, which probably added to Beet- 
hoven’s good humour. He opened them and 
looked through them, and, seeing something 
that startled him, naturally pointed it out. 

* rur dtr Tonhma, !▼. 362. 8m the life-like and touch- 

inf picture by Braun voa Braun glren In Nobl'e Btethovm, UL 6Sa 
^ Sohladlar'a JMJmtn, U. 173. 
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.At this Schubert’s last remnant of self-control 
seems to have deserted him and he rushed 
from the room. When he got into the street, 
and was out of the magic of Beethoven’s 
personality, his presence of mind returned, and 
all that he might have said flashed upon him, 
but it was too late. The story is perfectly 
natural, and we ought to thank Beethoven’s 
Boswell for it.^ Which of us would not have 
done the same ? Beethoven kept the variations 
and liked them ; and it must have been some 
consolation to the bashful Franz to hear that 
he often played them with his nephew. 
Huttenbrenner’s * story is that Schubert called, 
but found Beethoven out ; which may have 
been an invention of Diabelli’s to shield his 
young client. 

This autumn Schubert again took up the 
Mass in Ai^, which was begun in 1819 ; finished 
it, and inscribed it ‘ im 7^ 822 beendet.' * Not 
that that was the final redaction ; for, contraiy 
to his usual practice — in fact it is almost a 
solitary instance — he took it up again before 
his death and made material improvements * 
both in the position of the voice-parts and in 
the instrumentation, as may be seen from the 
autograph score now in the library of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

This year seems to have been passed entirely 
in Vienna, at least there are no traces of any 
journey ; and the imprisonment in the broiling 
city, away from the nature he so dearly loved, 
was not Ukely to improve his spirits. What 
events or circumstances are alluded to in the 
interesting piece called ‘ My Dream,’ ® dated 
‘ July 1822,’ it is hard to guess. It may not 
improbably have been occasioned by some 
dispute on religious subjects of the nature of 
those hinted at in his brother Ignaz’s letter 
of Oct. 12, 1818.* At any rate it is deeply 
pathetic and poetical. 

The ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. — During this 
summer Joseph Hhttenbrenner was active in 
the cause of his friend. He made no less than 
four endeavours to bring out the ‘ Teufeb 
Lustschloss ’ — at the Josefstadt and court 
theatres of Vienna, at Munich and at Prague. 
At Prague alone was there a gleam of hope. 
Hollbein, the manager there, requests to have 
the score and parts sent to him, at the same 


1 But see Krthbiel, ill. 70 where Schindler’s story is rejected In 
favour of Hdtteubrenner's. o, 

» K.H. p. 261 (i. 264). 
s 7b stands for September. 

4 This was kindly pointed out to the writer by Johannes Brahms, 
who had an early copy of the score, made by Ferdinand Schubert 
from the autograph in its original condition In this shape Brahms 
rehearsed the Mass, but found many portions unsatlsfactorv, and 
was interested to discover subsequently from the autograph that 
Schubert had altered the very pasBages alluded to and made them 
practicable. He made three attempta at the ‘ Cum sancto ' before 
succeeding, each time in fugue, and always with a different subject. 
Of the first, there are four bars ; of the second, 199 ; the third is that 
printed in Schreiber’s edition. This edition Is unfortunately very 
moorrect. Not only does it swarm with mlsprlDts, but whole 
passages, and those most important ones (as in the boms and 
trombones of the Dona), are clean omitted. The nuances also are 
shamefully treated. 

4 First :|^ted by B. Schumann in the Ntm fUr 

Muia for Feb. 6. 1839. See also EM. p. 888 (it. 16). 
e EM, p. 146 (i. 148). 


time regretting that during a month which he 
had passed in Vienna Schubert had not once 
come near him. Hiittenbrenner also urged 
Schubert on Peters, tlie publisher, of Leipzig, 
who in a tedious egotistical letter, dated Nov. 
14, 1822, gives the usual sound reasons of a 
cautious publisher against taking up with an 
unknown composer — for in north Germany 
Schubert was still all but unknown. One is 
sorry to hear of a little rebuff which he sus- 
tained at this time from the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde of Vienna, to whom he applied 
to be admitted as a practising member (on the 
viola), but who refused him on the ground of 
his being a professional and therefore outside 
their rules.’ A somewhat similar repulse was 
experienced by Haydn from the Tonkunstler 
Societat. (See Vol. 11. p. 671.) On the other 
hand, the musical societies both of Linz and 
Graz elected him an honorary member. To the 
latter of these distinctions we owe the two 
beautiful movements of the symphony No. 8, 
in B minor, which was begun at Vienna on 
Oct. 30, 1822, and intended as a return for the 
compliment. The allegro and andante alone 
are finished,® but these are of singular beauty 
and the greatest originality. In them, for the 
first time in orchestral composition, Schubert 
exhibits a stylo absolutely his own, uiitinged 
by any predecessor, and full of that strangely 
direct appeal to the hearer of which we have 
already spoken. It is certain that he never 
heard the music played, and that the new and 
delicate effects aiui orchestral combinations 
with which it is crowded were the result of 
his imagination alone. The first movement is 
sadly full of agitation and distress. It lay 
hidden at Graz for many years, until obtained 
from Anselm Hiittenbrenner by Herbeck, who 
first produced it in Vi(*niia at one of the 
Gesellschaft concerts in 1866.® It was published 
by Spina early in 1867 ; was played at the 
Crystal Palace, Apr. 6, 1867, and elsewhere in 
England, and always with increasing success. 
In fact no one can hoar it without being 
captivated by it. 

The songs composed in 1822 — ^fourteen 
printed and two in MS. — comprise ‘ Epistel von 
Collin ’ (Jan.) ; ‘ Heliopolis ’ (Apr.) ; ‘ Todcs- 
musik," with a magnificent opening (op. 108, 
No. 2 ; Sept.) ; ‘ Schatzgrabers Begehr ’ (op. 
23, No. 4 ; Nov.) with its stately bass ; ‘ Wifi- 
kommen und Abschied ’ (op. 66, No. 1 ; Dec.) ; 
‘ Die Rose ’ (op. 73) ; and ‘ Der Musensolin ’ 
(op. 92). The concerted pieces,* Constitutions- 
lied ’ (op. 167 ; Jan.), ‘ Geist der Liebe ’ (op. 11. 
No. 3), ‘ Gott in der Natur ’ (op. 133) and ‘ Des 
Tages Weihe ’ (op. 146), all belong to this year. 

7 EM. p. 280 (1 288). ^ 

> The autoKraph in possession of the Gesellschaft tier MusiK* 
freande in Vlsnna contains nine bars of the scherzo In full score 
and sketches of the scherzo and beRlnnlng of the trio In short score. 
See the facsimile of the whole published by the Drel Masken Verlag, 
1924. 0. 

* Bee Hansllck, OonemUatU, p. 860. 
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Publication went on in 1822, though not so 
briskly as before. The variations dedicated to 
Beethoven (op. 10) wore first to appear, on 
Apr. 19. They were followed by op. 8 (four 
songs) on May 9, and op. 11 (three partsongs) 
on June 12. Then came a long gap till l)ec. 13, 
on which day opp. 12, 13 and 14, all songs, 
appeared at once. We have not space to name 
them. But with such accumulated treasures 
to draw upon, it is unnecessary to say that they 
are all of the first class. The pecuniary result 
of tlie publications of 1821 had been good; 
2000 gulden were realised, and of the ‘ Erl 
King ’ alcne more than 800 copies had been 
sold ; and if Schubert had been provident 
enough to keep his works in his own possession 
he would soon have been out of the rea<;h of 
want. This, however, he did not do. Pressed 
by the want of money, in an incautious moment 
he sold the first twelve of his works ^ to Diabelli 
for 800 silver gulden (£80), and entered into 
some injudicious anangement with the same 
firm for future publications. His old and kind 
friend (^ount l)ictrichstein about this time 
offi'red him a post as organist to the court 
chapel,^ but he refused it, and he was probably 
right, though in so doing ho greatly distressed 
his methodical old father. His habits, like 
Beethoven’s, made it absurd for him to under- 
take any duties requiring strict attendance. 

Further Dramatic Works.— The Vienna 
theatre being closed to ‘ Alfonso und Estrella,’ 
Schubert turned his thoughts in the direction 
of Dit'sden, where his admirer Anna Milder was 
living, and where Weber was director of the 
Opera ; and we find him in a letter of Feb. 28, 
1823 (published in 1881 for the first time)® 
asking his old patron Herr von Mosel for a letter 
of recommendation to Weber. He is confined 
to the house by illness, and apologises for not 
being able to call. There are no traces of reply 
to this application, but it probably led to 
nothing, for, as w'e shall see, the score of the 
opera was still in his hands in October. He was 
evidently now set upon opera. In the letter 
just mentioned he implores von Mosel to 
entrust him with a libretto ‘suitable for his 
littleness ’ ; and though he never seems to have 
obtained this, he went on with the best he could 
get, and 1823 saw the birth of no less than three 
dramatic pieces. The first was a one-act play 
with dialogue, adapted from the French by 
Castelli, and called ‘ Die Verschworenen,’ or 
‘ The Conspirators.’ The play was published 
in the Dramatic Garland — an annual collection 
of dramas — for 1823. Schubert must have 

I Bo aav fhf hooka ; but the worka puhllahed on coinmiaalon were 
opp. 1-7, cnntaininR tweiitv rourh 

» The evidence tor this transaction Is very obscure, and the atonr 
may have become confuaed with a propoaed application in 1828 
See below, p. 607. w. h. h'w. 

* In the Netu Fr9i0 Prem of Vienna, Nov. 19, 1881. The letter, 
wough formal in style, la airluualy free in some of its expreaalona. 
It mentions the overture to the lat Act of ‘ Alfonso und Estrella.' 
What can this he ? The overture known under that name (op. 69) 
Is dated ' Deo. 1823,’ and is said to have been written for ‘ Boea- 
muade.' 


seen it soon after publication, and by April had 
finished the composition of it. The autograph, 
in the British Museum, has at the end the words 
‘ Aprill 1823. F. Schubert, Ende der Oper.’ 
It contains an overture and eleven numbers, 
and appears from Bauemfeld’s testimony to 
have been composed with a view to representa- 
tion at the court theatre. The libretto is a 
very poor one, with but few dramatic points, 
and confines the composer mainly to the chorus. 
The licensers changed its title to the less sus- 
picious one of ‘ Der hkusliche Krieg,’ or ‘ The 
Domestic Struggle,’ and it was duly sent in to 
the management, but it returned in twelve 
months without examination. It did not come 
to performance at all during Schubert’s lifetime, 
nor till 1861 . In that year it was given, under 
Herbock’s direction, by the Musikverein, 
Vienna, on Mar. 1 and 22 ; and on the stage at 
Frankfort on Aug. 29 : since then at the court 
theatre, Vienna, at Munich, Salzburg and other 
German towns ; in Paris, Feb. 3, 1868, as ‘ La 
Croisade des Dames ’ ; and at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, Mar. 2, 1872, as ‘ The Conspirators.’ 
In less than two months after throwing off this 
lively Singspiel, Schubert had embarked in 
something far more serious, a regular three-act 
opera of the ‘ heroico-romantic ’ pattern — alsc 
with spoken dialogue — the scene laid in Spain, 
with Moors, knights, a king, a king’s daughtei 
and all the usual furniture of these dreary 
compilations. The libretto of ‘ Fierrabras,’ by 
Josef Kupelwiesor — enough of itself to justify 
all Wagner’s charges * against the opera-books 
of the old school — was commissioned by Bar- 
baja for the court theatre. The book was 
passed by the Censure on July 21 ; but Schu- 
bert had by that time advanced far in his 
labours, and had in fact completed more than 
half of the piece. He l)egan it, as his own date 
tells us, on May 26. Act 1, filling 304 pages of 
large oblong paper,® was completely scored by 
the Slst of the month ; Act 2, in five days more, 
by June 6 ; and the whole thieo acts, fully 1000 
pages, and containing an overture and twenty- 
thri’e numbers, were entirely out of hand by 
Oct. 2. And all for nothing ! Schubert was 
not even kept long in suspense, for early in the 
following year he learnt that the work had been 
dismissed. The ground for its rejection was 
the badness of the libretto ; but knowing Bar* 
baja’s character, and seeing that Kupelwieser 
was secretary to a rival house (the Josefstadt), 
it is difficult not to suspect that the commission 
had been given by the wily Italian, merely to 
facilitate the progress of some piece of business 
between the two establishments. 

It is, as Liszt has remarked, extraordinary 
that Schubert, who was brought up from his 
youth on the finest poetry, should have unhesi- 

< Hamllck, CwiumrtMdl, p 150 

9 The autograph was shovvi to BulUvan and the writer hgr tltek 
eaergetio Schubert apoaUe, Jobaim Herbeok, la 1868. 
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tatingly accepted the absurd and impracticable 
librettos which he did, and which have kept in 
oblivion so much of his splendid music. His 
devotion to his friends, and his irrepressible 
desire to utter what was in him, no doubt help 
to explain the anomaly, but an anomaly it will 
always remain. It is absolutely distressing to 
think of such extraordinary ability, and such 
still more extraordinary powers of work, being 
so cruelly thrown away, and of the sickening 
disappointment which these repeated failures 
must have entailed on so simple and sensitive a 
heart as his. Fortunately for us the strains in 
which he vents his griefs are as beautiful and en- 
dearing as those in which he celebrates his joys. 

‘Die Schonb MOllerin.’ — His work this 
summer was not, however, to be all disappoint- 
ment. If the theatre turned a deaf ear to his 
strains there were always his beloved songs to 
confide in, and they never deceived him. Of 
the song in Schubert’s hands we may say what 
Wordsworth so well says of the sonnet : 

‘ With this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound. 


. . ‘ and when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The tiling became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains, alas too few t * 

— ^with the notable difference that it was given 
to Schubert to gather up and express, in his one 
person and his one art, all the various moods 
and passions which Wordsworth has divided 
amongst so many mighty poets. 

And now, in the midst of the overwhelming 
tumult and absorption which inevitably accom- 
pany the production of so large a work of imagi- 
nation as a three-act opera, brought into being 
at so extraordinarily rapid a pace, he was to 
stop and to indite a set of songs, which, though 
not of greater worth than many others of his, 
are yet so intelligible, so expressive, address 
themselves to such universal feelings, and form 
so attractive a whole, that they have certainly 
become more popular, and are more widely and 
permanently beloved, than any similar pro- 
duction by any other composer. We have 
already described the incident through which 
Schubert made acquaintance with the MulUr- 
lieder ^ of Wilhelm Mfiller, twenty of which he 
selected for the beautiful series so widely known 
as the ‘ Schone Mullerin.* We have seen the 
enduring impatience with which he attacked a 
book when it took his fancy, and the eagerness 
with which he began upon this particular one. 
We know that the Miillerlieder were all com- 
posed this year; that some of them were 
written in hospital ; that No. 16 is dated 


1 The MUihrlUitr, twenty-three In number, with Prologue uid 
Epflogue In addition, are contained In the let toI. of the OedieAle 
au$ d»n hinierlattefun Papieren titut ndttnd^n WaUhanUtlm 
(poema found among the papers of a trayelllng French hom-player), 
which were flnt publUhed at Deaeau, 1821. Schubert ban omitted 
the Prologue ana Epilogue, and three poema — ' Daa HOhlenleben ' 
after * Der Neugierlge * ; * Breter Bchmerz, letzter Boherz ’ after 
* Biferaneht tmd Stolz ‘ ; and * Bldmlein Vergioamein ' after * Die 
btfaeFarbe.’ 


* October* ; that a considerable interval elapsed 
between the second and third act of ‘ Fierra- 
bras * — ^probably the best part of July and 
August. Putting these facts together, it seems 
to follow that the call on Randhaetinger {q,v.) 
and the composition of the first numbers of the 
‘ Schone Mullerin ’ took place in May, before he 
became immersed in ‘ Fierrabras.’ Then came 
the first two acts of that opera; then his illness, 
and his sojourn in the hospital, and more songs ; 
then the third act of the opera ; and lastly the 
completion of the ‘ Lieder.’ 

Weber and the Opera. — Be this as it may, 
there was no lack of occupation for Schubert 
after he had put ‘ Fierrabras ’ out of hand. 
Weber arrived in Vienna late in Sept. 1823 , and 
on Oct. 3 began the rehearsals of ‘ Euryanthe * ; 
and for a month the musical world of Austria 
was in a ferment. After the first performance, 
on Oct. 25 , Weber and Schubert came some- 
what into collision. Schubert, with character- 
istic frankness, assorted that the new work 
wanted the geniality and grace of ‘ Der Froi- 
schiitz,’ that its merit lay mainly in its 
harmony,® and that he was prepared to prove 
that the score did not contain a single original 
melody. Weber had been much tried by the 
rehearsals, by the growing con\uction that his 
work was too long, and by the imperfect success 
of the performance ; and with a combination 
of ignorance and insolence which does him no 
credit replied, ‘ Let the fool loam something 
himself before he criticises me.’ Schubert’s 
answer to this was to go off to Weber with the 
score of ‘ Alfonso und Estrella.’ When they 
had looked through this, Weber returned to 
Schubert’s criticisms on ‘ Euryanthe,* and, 
finding that the honest Franz stuck to his point, 
was absurd enough to lose his temper and say, 
in the obvious belief that the score before him 
was Schubert’s first attempt, ‘ I tell you the 
firet puppies and the first operas are always 
drowned.’ Franz, it is unnecessary to say, 
bore no malice, even for so galling a speech, 
and it is duo to Weber to state that lie took 
some pains later to have the work adopted at 
the Dresden theatre.* 

Schubert did not yet know the fate which 
awaited ‘ Fierrabras ’ ; all was at present 
couleur de rose ; and the fascination of the 
theatre, the desire innate in all musicians, even 
one so self-contained as Schubert, to address 
a large public, sharpened not improbably by 
the chance recently enjoyed by the stranger, 
was too strong to be resisted, and he again, for 
the third time in ten months, turned towards 
the stage. This time the temptation came in 
the shape of * Rosamunde, Princess of Cyprus,’ 
a play of ultra-romantic character, by Madame 
von Chezy, authoress of ‘ Euryanthe,’ a 
librettist whose lot seems to have been to 

* B«e Haaddoaoho'a opinloa In The MendeUeohn FamiJv, i> 2S7. 

> KJS. p. 346 (L 340) nota. 
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drag down the musicians connected with her. 
The book of ‘ Rosamunde ’ must have been at 
least as inefficient as that with which Weber 
had been struggling, to cause the failure of such 
magnificent and interesting music as Schubert 
made for it. The drama has disappeared, but 
Kreissle gives the plot,^ and it is both tedious 
and improbable. It had, moreover, the dis- 
advantage of competition with a sensational 
spectacular piece, written expressly to suit the 
taste of the suburban house, the Theatre 
an-der-Wien, at which ‘ Rosamunde ’ was pro- 
duced, and which, since the time when 
Schikaneder induced Mozart to join him in the 
* Magic Flute,’ * had a reputation for such 
extravaganzas. Schubert completed the music 
in five days.® It consists of an overture in D,* 
since published as ‘ Alfonso und Estrella,’ op. 
G9 ; three entr’actes ; two numbers of ballet 
music ; a little piece for clarinets, horns and 
bassoons, called a * Shepherds’ melody,* of 
bewitching beauty ; a romance for soprano 
solo ; and three choruses. The romance (op. 
20), the shepherds’ chorus, the entr’acte in 
and the air de ballet in G are not only very 
beautiful but very attractive ; and the entr’acte 
in B minor, of a grand, gloomy and highly 
imaginative cast, io one of the finest pieces of 
music existing. The play w'as brought out on 
Dec. 20, 1823 ; the overture, though the entire 
orchestral part of the music had only one 
rehearsal of two hours, was twice rodemanded, 
other numbers were loudly applauded, and 
Schubert himself was called for at the close ; 
but it only survived one more representation, 
and then the parts were tied up and forgotten 
till the year 1867, when they were discovered 
by two English travellers in Vienna.® (See 
Grove, Vol. 11. p. 467.) 

Besides the Mullcrlioder several independent 
songs of remarkable beauty belong to 1823. 
Conspicuous among these are * Viola ’ (Schnee- 
glocklein ; op. 123), a long composition full of 
the most romantic tenderness and delicacy, 
with all the finish of Mcissonnier’s pictures, 
and all his breadth and dignity. Also the 
‘ Zwerg ’ (op. 22, No. 1), by Matthias von 
Collin, in which Schubert has immortalised 
the one brother, as Beethoven, in his overture 
to ‘ Coriolan,’ did the other. This long, 
dramatic and most pathetic ballad, which but 
tow can hear unmoved, was written absolutely 
d Vimprovistet without note or sketch, at the 
top of his speed, talking all the while to 
Randhartinger, who was waiting to take him 
out for a walk.® Equal, if not superior, to these 
in merit, though of smaller dimensions, are 


* K ff.p. 285 (I 288), etc. 

• rrodumi at the Thoaire an-der-Wlen, B«pt. SO, 1791 

So Rav's Wllhelin voii Chezv, the eon of the librettiNt, who was 
on teriHR with Schubert. See hia loumai, Erinnorungen, etc., 1863. 

< The RutoRraph Is dated ‘ Dec. 18*23.* 

< It Is hardly neoessarv to remind the reader that the two 

travellers were Sir Ueorpe Urove and Sir Arthur Sullivan. See C L. 
Craves. L(f$ of Sir Qeorgt Grove, p. 147. o. 

« Kreissle, Sketch, n. 154 note. 


‘ Dass sie hier gewesen ’ (op. 69, No. 2) ; ‘ Du 
bist die Ruh * (op. 69, No. 3) ; the Barcarolle, 

‘ Auf dem Wasser zu singen ’ (op. 72), to which 
no nearer date than ‘ 1823 ’ can be given. 
Below these again, though still fine songs, are 
‘ Der zumende Barde ’ (Feb.) ; ‘ Drang in die 
Feme ’ (op. 71 ; Mar. 26) ; ‘ Pilgerweise * 
(Apr.) ; ‘ Vergissmeinnicht ’ (May). The fine 
sonata in A minor for PF. solo, published as 
op. 143, is dated Feb. 1823, and the sketch 
of a scona for tenor solo and chorus of 
men’s voices, with orchestra, dated May 1823. 
The latter was completed by Herbock and 
published in 1868 by Spina as ‘ Rudiger’s 
Heimkehr.* 

Ten works (opp. 15 to 24) were published in 
1823. The earliest was a collection of dances, 
viz. twelve waltzes, nine ficossaises and 
seventeen Landler, op. 18, published Feb. 5 ; 
the PF. fantasia, op. 15, followed on Feb. 24. 
The rest are songs, either solo — op. 20, Apr. 10 ; 
op. 22, May 27 ; op. 23, Aug. 4 ; op. 24, Oct. 7 ; 
op. 16, Oct. 9 ; op. 19, twenty-one (no dates) — 
or partsongs, op. 17, Oct. 9. With op. 20 the 
names of Sauer &> Leidesdorf first occur as 
publishers. 

The Octet. — ^The j’ear 1824 began almost 
exclusively with instrumental compositions. 
An introduction and variations for PF. and 
flute (op. 160), on the ‘ Trockne Bluraen ’ 
of the ‘ Schone Mullcrin,’ are dated ‘ Jan.,’ 
and were followed by the famous octet (op. 
166) for clarinet, horn, bassoon, two violins, 
viola, violoncello and contrabass, which is 
marked as begun in Feb. and finished on 
Mar. 1. It was written — ^not, let us hope, 
without adequate remuneration, though tliat 
was probably the last thing of which its author 
thought — for Count F. von Troyer, chief 
officer of the household to the Archduke 
Rudolph, Beethoven’s patron. In this beau- 
tiful composition Schubert indulges his love 
of extension. It contains, like Beethoven’s 
septet, eight movements ; but, unlike the 
septet, it occupies more than an hour in per- 
formance. But though long, no one can call it 
tedious.’ The Count played the clarinet, and 
must have been delighted with the expressive 
melody allotted to him in the andante. The 
work was performed immediately after its 
composition, with Schuppanzigh, Weiss and 
Linke, three of the famous Rasoumowsky 
quartet, amongst the players. His association 
with the members of this celebrated party 
may well have led Schubert to write string 
I quartets ; at any rate, he himself tells us that 
he had written two before Mar. 31, and these 
are doubtless those in and E (op. 125), 
since the only other quartet bearing the date 
of 1824 — ^that in A minor — ^has so strong a 
Hungarian flavour as to point to his visit to 
Zsel68z later in the year. How powerfully his 
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thoughts were running at present on orchestral 
music is evident from the fact that he mentions 
both octet and quartets as studies for *the 
Grand Symphony/ ^ which was then his goal, 
though he did not reach it till eighteen months 
later. 

A bitter disappointment, however, was await- 
ing him in the rejection of ‘ Fierrabras,* which, 
as already mentioned, was returned by Barbaja, 
ostensibly on account of the badness of its 
libretto. Two full-sized operas — this and 
* Alfonso und Estrella ’ — ^to be laid on the shelf 
without even a rehearsal I Whatever the cause, 
the blow must have been equally severe to our 
simple, genuine composer, who had no doubt 
been expecting, not without reason, day by day 
for the last four months, to hear of the accept- 
ance of his work. His picture of himself under 
this temporary eclipse of hope is mournful in 
the extreme, though natural enough to the 
easily depressed temperament of a man of 
genius. After speaking of himself as ‘ the most 
unfortunate, most miserable being on earth,’ 
he goes on to say : 

* Thick of a man whose health can never be restored, 
and who from sheer despair makes matters worse 
instead of better. Think, I say, of a man whose 
briRhtest hopes have come to notiiing, to whom love 
and friendship are but torture, and whose enthusiasm 
for the beautiful is fast vanislilug ; and ask yourself 
If such a man is not truly unhappy. 

My peace is gone, my heart is sore, 

Gone tot ever and evennore. 

This Is my dally cry; for every night I go to sleep 
hoping never again to wake, and every morning only 
brings back the torment of the day before. Thus 
joylessly and friendlessly would pass my days, if 
Schwind did not often look In and give me a glimpse 
of the old happy times. . . . Your brother’s opera ’ — 
[this is a letter to Kupelwieser the painter, and the 
allusion is to ‘ Fierrabras ’1 — ‘ turns out to be im- 
practicable, and my music is therefore wasted, 
t^astelli’s “ Verschworenen ” has been set in Berlin by 
a composer there, and produced with success. Thus 
I have composed two operas for nothing.’ 

This sad mood, real enough at the moment, 
was only natural after such repulses. It was 
assisted, as Schubert’s depression always was, 
by the absence of many of his friends, and also, 
as he himself confesses, by bis acquaintance 
with Leidesdorf the publisher (in Beethoven’s 
banter ‘ I)orf des Leidcs,’ a very ‘ village of 
sorrow ’), whom he describes as a thoroughly 
good, trustworthy fellow, ‘ but so very melan- 
choly that I begin to fear that I may have 
learnt too much from him in that direction.’ It 
must surely have been after an evening with 
this worthy that he made the touching entries 
in his journal which have been preserved ; e.g. 

* Grief sharpens the understanding and strengthens 
the soul : Joy on the other hand seldom troubles 
Itself about the one, and makes the other effeminate 
or frivolous,' ‘ My musical works are the product of 
rov genius and my misery, and what the public most 
reUsh is that which has given me the greatest distress.’ 

Fortunately, in men of the genuine composer 
temperament, the various moods of mind follow 
one another rapidly. As soon as they begin to 

1 * In this nuumer 1 «ball prepare th« xrny to th« Grand Symphony 
(swr gTMMn Sit^oiUe).* Letter to L. Kupelvlecer, K.H. p. 321 (IL 6). 


compose the demon flies and heaven opens 
That gloomy document called ‘ Beethoven’i 
Will,* to which even Schubert’s most wretched 
letters must yield the palm, was written at the 
very time that he was pouring out the gay and 
healthy strains of his second symphony. 

Compositions at Zsel^sz. — Schubert left 
town with the Estorhazys in a few weeks after 
these distressing utterances, and for a time for- 
got liis troubles in the distractions of country 
life in Hungary. At Zselesz he remained for 
six months, but his life there is almost entirely 
a blank to us. We can only estimate it by the 
compositions which are attributable to the 
period, and by the scanty information conveyed 
by his letters, which, though fuller of complaint 
than those of 1818, are even less communicative 
of facts and occurrences. To this vdsit is to bo 
ascribed that noble composition known as the 
Grand Duo ’ (op. 140), though designated by 
himself as ‘ Sonata for the PF. for four hands. 
Zseles, June 1824 ’ ; a piece which, though re- 
calling in one movement Beethoven’s second, 
and in another his seventh, symphony, is yet 
full of the individuality of its author ; a sym- 
phonic work in every sense of the word, which, 
through Joachim’s instrumentation, has now 
become an orchestral symphony, and a very 
fine one. To Zselesz also are duo the sonata in 
B;^ (op. 30, May or June), the variations in A'^ 
(op. 35, ‘ middle of 1824 ’), two waltzes (in op. 
33, ‘ 1824, July *), and four Laridler (‘ July 
1824,* Nott. p. 215) — all for PF. four hands ; 
other waltzes and handler in the same collec- 
tions for two hands ; and the ‘ Gcbct ’ of 
LamottoFouqu6(op. 139rt), signed ‘ Sept. 1824, 
at Zclesz in Hungary ’ — all evidently arising 
from the necessity of providing music for the 
Count’s family circle. The young Countesses 
were now nineteen and seventeen, and doubt- 
less good performers, as is implit‘d in the duet 
form of the pianoforte works. We are prob- 
ably right in also attributing the lovely string 
quartet in A minor (op. 29) and the four-band 
* Divertissement a la hongroiso * (op. 54) to this 
visit, at any rate to its immediate influence. 
Both are steeped in the Hungarian spirit, and 
the divertissement contains a succession of real 
national tunes, one of which ho heard from the 
lips of a maidservant as he passed the kitchen 
with Baron Schonstein in returning from a walk. 
For the Baron was at Zselesz on this as on the 
last occasion, and frequent and exquisite must 
have been the performances of the many fine 
songs which Schubert had written in the 
interval since his former visit. 

The circumstances attending the composition 
of the vocal quartet (‘ Gebet,’ op. 139) just 
mentioned are told by Kreissle, probably on the 
authority of Schonstein, and they give a good 
instance of Schubert’s extraordinary facility. 
At breakfast one morning, in Sept. 1824, the 
Countess produced Lamotte Fouqu6’s poem, 
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dit’.d proposed to Schubert to set it for the family 
party. He withdrew after breakfast, taking 
the book with him, and in the evening, less than 
ten hours afterwards, it was tried through from 
the score at the piano. The next evening it 
was sung again, this time from separate parts, 
which Schubert had written out during the day. 
The piece is composed for quartet, with solos for 
Mme. Esterhazy, Marie, Schonstein and the 
Count, and contains 209 bars. A MS. letter of 
Ferdinand’s,^ dated July 3, full of that strong 
half-re verontial affection which was Ferdinand’s 
habitual attitude towards his gifted brother, 
and of curious details, mentions having sent him 
Bach’s fugues (never-cloying food of great com- 
posers) and an opera-book, ‘ Her kurze Mantel.* 
Strange fascination of the stage, which thus, in 
do«pito of so many failures, could keep him still 
enthralled ! 

The country air of the Hungarian mountains, 
and no doubt the sound and healthy living and 
early hours of the chateau, restored Schubert’s 
health cora7)letely, and in a letter of Sept. 21 
to Schober ho says that for five months he had 
been well. But he felt his isolation and the 
want of congenial Vienna society keenly ; 
speaks with regret of having been ‘ enticed * into 
a second visit to Huiigaiy, and complains of not 
having a single person near to whom he could 
say a sensible word. How different from the 
exuberant happiness of the visits to St(*yr and 
St. Pdlton, when every one he met was a demon- 
strative admirer, and every evening brought a 
fresh triumph ! 

Now, if ever, was the date of his tender feel- 
ing for his pupil Caroline Esterhazj^ which his 
biographers have probably much exaggerated. 
She was 17 at the time, and Bauernfeld repre- 
sents her as the object of an ideal devotion 
which soothed, comforted and inspirited Schu- 
bert to the end of his life. Ideal it can only 
have been, considering the etiquette of the time 
and the wide distance between the stations of 
the two ; and the only occasion on which Schu- 
bert is ever alleged to have approached anything 
like a revelation of his feelings is that told by 
Krtiissle — on what authority he does not say, 
and it is hard to conceive — when on her jok- 
ingly reproaching him for not having dedicated 
anything to her, he replied, ‘ Why should I ? 
everything I ever did is dedicated to you.’ 
True, the fine fantasia in F minor, published in 
the March following his death as op. 103, is dedi- 
cated to her ‘ by Franz Schubert,’ a step which 
the publishers would hardly have ventured upon 
unless the MS. — probably handed to them be- 
fore his death — had been so inscribed by him- 
self. But it is difficult to reconcile the com- 
plaints of isolation and neglect already quoted 
from his letter to Schober with the existence of 
a passion which must have been fed every time 

> Por which I again gladlv aoknowledn the klndneM of Fil. 
Caroline GelBlor-Bohuberi, Sohubert'e grandnteoe. 


be met his pupil or sat down to the piano with 
her. We must be content to leave each reader 
to decide the question for himself. 

Vocal composition he laid aside almost en- 
tirely in 1824. The only songs which we can 
ascertain to belong to it are four — the fine 
though gloomy ones called ‘Aufldsung * and 
* Abendstern,’ both by Mayrhofer; another 
evening song ‘ Im Abendroth ’ by Lappe, all 
three in March ; and the bass song, ‘ Lied cines 
Kriegers,’ with which he closed the last day of 
the year.® Of partsongs there are two, both 
for men’s voices ; one a ‘ Salve regina,’ written 
in April before leaving town ; and the other, 
the ‘ Gondclfahrer,’ or Gondolier, a very fine and 
picturesque composition, of which Lablacho is 
said to have been so fond that he encored it on 
first hearing and himself sang in the encore 
(Spaun). A sonata for PF. and arpoggione, in 
A minor, dated Nov. 1824, was probably one of 
his first compositions after returning to town.® 

The publications of 1824 embrace opp. 25 to 
28 inclusive, all issued by Sauer & Leidesdorf. 
Op. 25 is the * Schdne Miillerin,’ 20 songs in five 
numbers, published Mar. 25 ; op. 26 is the vocal 
music in ‘ Rosamunde,’ * the romance and three 
choruses ; op. 27, three fine ‘ heroic marches,* 
for PF. four hands ; op. 28, ‘ Der Gondclfahrer,* 
for four men’s voices and PF., Aug. 12. 

Vienna Again. — 1826 was a happy year to 
our hero — happy and productive. He was back 
again in his dear Vienna, and exchanged the 
isolation of Zsel^sz for the old familiar life, with 
his congenial friends Vogl, Schwind, Jenger, 
Mayrhofer, etc. (Schober was in Prussia and 
Kupelwieser still at Rome), in whose applause 
and sympathy and genial conviviality he rapidly 
forgot the disappointments and depression that 
had troubled him in the autumn. Sofie M uller, 
one of the great actresses of that day, evidently 
a very accomplished, cultivated woman, was 
then in Vienna, and during Feb, and Mar. her 
house was the resort of Schubert, Jenger and 
Vogl, who sang or listened to her singing of his 
best and newest Lieder — she herself sang the 
‘ Junge Nonne ’ at sight on Mar. 3 — and lived a 
pleasant and thoroughly artistic life.® Others, 
which she mentions as new, and which indeed 
had their birth at this time, are ‘ Der Einsame * 
and ‘ Ihr Grab.* The ‘ new songs from the 
Pirate,’ which she heard on Mar. 1, may have 
been some from the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ or 
‘ Norna’s song,* or even ‘ Anna Lyle,* usually 
placed two years later. Schubert published 
some important works early in this year — the 
overture in F for four hands (op. 34) ; also the 
sonata in Bb (op. 30) and the variations in Ab 
(op. 35), both for four hands ; and the string 
quartet in A minor (op. 29) — ^fruits of his 


* The eutoKrapb, so dated, belonged to C. J. Hargitt, London. 

> Oottbard, 1871. Autograph In Musikverein. 

* Besidee the vocal muaie, the overture wa« published about 1828, 
and the entr'actes and ballet music in 1866. 

> See her interesting Journal, in her Men tmd naeAgsIsussnf 
PapUn hsrausg. von Johann Orafen Majlith (Vkiuia, 1883). 
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sojourn in Hungary. The last of these, the only 
quartet he was destined to publish during his 
life, is dedicated ‘ to his friend I. Schuppan* 
zigh,’ a pleasant memorial of the acquaintance 
cemented by the performance of the octet a 
twelvemonth before. And as on such publica- 
tions some amount of money passes from the 
publisher to the composer, this fact of itself 
would contribute to enliven and inspirit him. 
In addition to these instrumental works some 
noble songs were issued in the early part of 
1825 — ‘ Die zilmende Diana ’ and the ‘ Nacht- 
stiick,’ of Mayrhofer ; * Der Pilgrim * and ‘ Der 
Alpenj&ger,’ of Schiller ; and Zuleika’s second 
song. The two beautiful solo sonatas in A 
minor and in C — the latter of which he never 
succeeded in completely writing out, but the 
fragment of which is of first-rate quality — also 
date from this time. 

A Summer Tour. — ^As if to revenge himself 
for his sufferings at the Esterhazys’, he planned 
an extensive tour for this summer, in his 
favourite district and in the company of his 
favourite friend. Vogl, on Mar. 31, started for 
his home at Steyr. Schubert soon followed 
him, and the next five months, to the end of 
Oct., were passed in a delightful mixture of 
music, friends, fine scenery, lovely weather and 
absolute ease and comfort, in Upper Austria 
and the Salzkammergut, partly amongst the 
good people wHo had welcomed him so warmly 
in 1819, partly among new friends and new 
enthusiasm. Taking Steyr as their poinf 
d'appui, they made excursions to Linz, Stey- 
reck, Gmunden, Salzburg and even as far as 
Gastein, etc., heartily enjoying the glorious 
scenery by day, received everywhere on arrival 
with open arms, and making the best possible 
impression with their joint performances. The 
songs from ‘ The Lady of the Lake ’ were either 
composed before starting or on the road. At 
any rate they formed the chief programme dur- 
ing the excursion. If the whole seven were 
sung or not is uncertain ^ ; but Schubert par- 
ticularly mentions the ‘ Ave Maria,’ apropos of 
which he makes an interesting revelation. ‘ My 
new songs,’ says he, 

‘ from Walter Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” have 
been very successful. People were greatly astonished 
at the devotion which I have thrown into the Hymn to 
the Blessed Virgin, and it seems to have seized and 
impressed everybody. I think that the reason of this 
is that I never force myself into devotion, or compose 
hymns or prayers unless I am really overpowered 
by the feeling ; that alone is real, true devotion.’ 

It is during this journey, at Salzburg, that he 
makes the remark, already noticed, as to the 
performance of Vogl and himself. At Salzburg, 
too, it was the * Ave Maria ’ that so riveted his 
hearers : 

‘ We produced our seven pieces before a select 
circle, and all were much impressed, especially by the 
Ave Maria, which I mentioned in my former letter. 


1 For the dates of the early part of the tour, aee K. 11. 21. 

• Schubert apeake of them ae * unaere aleben Saeheu ' (letter to 
Ferdlnaad, Jtrwiacia, p. 868) ; but Moa. 8 and 4 ace lot cbcHrua. 


The way in which Vogl sings and 1 accompany, so 
that for the moment we seem to be one, is something 
quite new and unexpected to these good people.’ 

Schubert sometimes performed alone. He had 
brought some variations and marches for four 
hands with him, and, finding a good player at 
the convents of Elorian and Kremsmunster, had 
made a great effect with them. But he was 
especially successful with the lovely variations 
from the solo sonata in A minor (op. 42) ; and 
here again ho lets us into his secret : 

‘ There I played alone, and not without success, 
for I was assured that the keys under niy hands sang 
like voices, wlilch if true makes me very glad, because 

1 cannot abide that accursed tliinni)lng. which even 
eminent players adopt, but wldeli delights neither my 
ears nor my judgment.’ 

Hefoundhis compositions well known through- 
out Upper Austria. The gentry fought for the 
honour of receiving him, and to this day ® old 
people arc found to talk w ith eipial enthusiasm 
of his lovely music and of the unaffected gaiety 
and simplicity of his ways and manners. 

Gastein and a ‘ Grand Symphony.’ — ^T ho 
main feature of the tour was the excursion to 
Gastein in the mountains of East Tyrol. To 
Schubert this was new ground, and the delight 
in the scenery which animates his description is 
obvious. They reached it about Aug. 18, and 
appear to have remained three or four weeks, 
returning to Gmunden about Sept. 10. At 
Gastein, among other good people, he found his 
old ally Ladislaus Pyrker, Patriarch of \'enice, 
and composed two songs to his poetry, ‘ Heim- 
weh ’ and ‘ Allmacht ’ (op. 79). But the great 
work of this date was the ‘ Grand Symphony ’ * 
w'hich had been before him for so long. We 
found him eighteen months ago writing 
quartets and the octe^t as preparation for it, and 
an allusion in a letter ® of Sch wind’s shows that 
at the beginning of Aug. he spoke of the thing 
as virtually done. That it was actually put on 
to paper at Gastein at this date wc know from 
the testimony of Baucrnfeld,® who also informs 
us that it was a special favourite with its com- 
poser. Seven songs in all are dated in this 
autumn, amongst them tw’o fine scenes from a 
play by W. von Schutz called ‘ Lacrimas ’ (op. 
124), not BO well known as they deserve. 

The letters of this tour, though not all pre- 
served, are unusually numerous for one who so 
much disliked writing. One long one to his 
father and mother ; another, much longer, to 
Ferdinand ; a third to Spaun ; and a fourth to 
Bauemfeld, are printed by Kreissle, and con- 
tain passages of real interest, showing how 
keenly he observed and how thoroughly he en- 
joyed nature, and displaying throughout a vein 
of good sense and even practical sagacity,’ 

• Written in 1881. 

• Orovo pinned hie faith to the exlitenoe of tbe Oaeteln eymphony. 

but it baa not lieeti dlacovered. See his own note and that of 
w. H. Btw. on p. 608, note 6 o 

• S.B. p. 368 (11 43). ‘To yotir Symphony we are looking 

forward eagerly,’ implying that Schubert bad mentioned It in a 
former letter. « W.H K , Jmie 9-18. 1829. 

7 Bee hia shrewd reasons for not at once accepting Baaemfeld ^ 
mj^tion that be, Schwiud and Sohuliert should all live together. 

2 Jx. p, 870 (IL 07). Also the whole letter to Spaun. 
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*i.nd a facility of expression, which are rare 
•XI him. 

At length the summer and the money came 
to an end, Vogl went off to Italy for his gout, 
and Schubert, meeting Gahy at Linz, returned 
with him and the MS. symphony to Vienna in 
an Einsplmner^ to find Schober and Kupel- 
wioser both once more settled there. The first 
thing to be done was to replenish his purse, and 
this he soon did by the sale of the seven songs 
from ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ which he dis- 
posed of on Oc't. 29 to Artaria for 200 silver 
gulden — ^just £20 ! Twenty pounds, however, 
were a mine of wealth to Schubert ; and even 
after repaying the money which had been ad- 
vanced by his father, and by Bauemfeld for the 
rent of the lodgings during his absence, he 
would still have a few pounds in hand. 

During Schubert’s absence in the country his 
old friend Salieri died, and was succeeded by 
Eybler. The court organist also fell ill, and 
Schwind wrote urging him to look after the 
post ; but Schubert made no sign, and evidently 
did notliing in the matter, though the organist 
died on Nov. 19. He obviously knew much 
better than his friends that he was absolutely 
unfit for any post requiring punctuality or re- 
straint. In the course of this year he was made 
‘ Eraatzmann,’ or substitute — whatever that 
may mean — by the Musikverein or Geaell- 
schaft dor MusiUfreunde. Of what happened 
from this time till the close of 1825 we have no 
certain information. He set two songs by 
Schulze in Dec. ; and it is probable that 
the PF. sonata in D (op. 63) and the noble 
funeral march for the Emperor of Russia (op. 
65), whose death was known in Vienna on Dec. 
14, both belong to that month. What gave 
him his interest in the death of Alexander is not 
known, but the march is an extraordinarily fine 
specimen. A piece for the piano in F, serving 
as accompaniment to a recitation from a poem 
by Prato be vc*ra, a series of graceful modulations 
in arpeggio form, also dates from this year.^ 
The compositions of 1825 may be here 
summed up ; Sonata for PF. solo in A minor 
(op. 42) ; ditto in D (op. 63) ; ditto in A (op. 
120) ; unfinished ditto in C (‘ Reliquie,* Nott. 
p. 211) ; a funeral march, four hands, for the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia (op. 65). Songs 
— * Dos S&ngers Habe,’ by Schlechta, and ‘ Im 
Walde,’ by E. Schulze ; seven from ‘ The Lady 
of the Lake ’ (op. 62) ; another from Scott’s 
‘ Pirate ’ * ; ‘Auf der Bruck,’ by Schulze ; ‘Fiille 
der Liebe,* by Sehlcgel ; ‘ Allmacht ’ and 
* Heiraweh,* by Pyrker ; two scenes from 
‘ Lacrimas,* by W. von Schiitz ; and ‘ Abend- 
lied fur die Entfemto,’ by A. W. Schlegel ; 
‘ Die junge Nonne,’ * Todtengrabers Heimweh * 
\nd ‘ Der hlmde Knabo,’ all by Craigher ; 
‘Der Einsame,* by Lapp©; and, in Dec., 

1 Printed by BetRinnium in hU book. 

■ So says Bofl« HOIler (under dale of Mar. ]) ; but perhapa It waa 
bar mistake fur Norman’a song in * The Lady of tha Lake.’ 


* An mein Herz * and ‘ Der lieblich© Stem,’ 
both by Ernst Schulze. It is also more than 
probable that the string quartet in D minoi 
was at least begun before the end of the year. 

The publications of 1826 are : In Jan., 
opp. 32, 30, 34 ; Feb. 11, opp. 36 and 37 ; 
May 9, op. 38 ; July 25, op. 43 ; Aug. 12, op. 
31 ; and, without note of date, opp. 29 and 33. 
Op. 29 is the lovely A minor quartet ; and it ig 
worthy of note that it is published as the first 
of ‘ Trois quatuors.’ This was never carried 
out. The two others were written, as we have 
already seen (p. 603), but they remained 
impublishcd till after the death of their author. 

1826 was hardly eventful in any sense of the 
word, though by no means unimportant in 
Schubert’s history. It seems to have been 
passed entirely in Vienna. He contemplated a 
trip to Linz with Spaun and Schwind, but it 
did not come off. The weather of this spring 
was extraordinarily bad, and during April 
and May ho composed nothing.® The music 
attributable to 1826 is, however, of first-rate 
quality. The string quartet in D minor, by 
common consent placed at the head of 
Schubert’s music of this class, was firet played 
on Jan. 29, and was therefore doubtless only 
just completed.* That in G (op. 101) Schubert 
himself has dated as being written in ten days 
(Juno 20 to June 30), a work teeming with 
fresh vigour after the inaction of the preceding 
tw’o months, as full of melody, spirit, romance, 
variety and individuality as anjdhing he ever 
penned, and only prevented from taking the 
same high position as the preceding by its 
great length — due to the diffuseness which 
Schubert would no doubt have remedied had 
he given himself time to do so. One little 
point may bo mentioned en passant in both 
these noble works — the evidence they afford 
of his lingering fondness for the past. In the 
D minor quartet ho goes back for the subject 
and feeling of the andante to a song of his own 
of 1816, and the finale of the G major is 
curiously tinged with reminiscences of the 
Rossini fever of 1819. 

The ‘ Rondeau brillant ’ in B minor for PF. 
and violin (op. 70), subsequently such a 
favourite in the concert-room, also belongs tc 
this year, though it cannot be precisely dated ; 
and so does a piece of still higher quality, which 
is pronounced by Schumann to b© its author’s 
‘ most perfect work both in form and concep- 
tion,’ the sonata in G major for PF. solo, op. 
78, usually called the * Fantasia,* owing to a 
freak of the publisher’s. The autograph h 
inscribed, in the hand of its author, * IV, 
Sonate fUr Pianoforte allein. Oct. 1826. 
Franz Schubert * ; above which, in the writing 

> See hie letter to Bauemfeld mid Harrhofer. In Die Preut, 
Apr. 21. 1869. 

'i KJB, p. 861 (11 77). The ftnale vaa voted too long, to which 
Schubert, after a few mlnutea’ coneideratlon, agreed, and ‘ at once 
cut out a good luui,.' (Hauer** Information.) The autograph hat 
dlaappear^ 
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of Tobias Haslinger, stands the title * Fantasie, 
Andante, Menuetto und Allegretto.* ^ We 
may well say with Beethoven, ‘ O Tobias ! * 

By the side of these undying productions the 
* Marche heroique,’ written to celebrate the 
accession of Nicholas 1. of Russia, and the 
andantino and rondo on French motifs — both for 
PF., four hands — are not of great significance. 

An attack of song-writing seems to have 
come upon him in March, which date we find 
attached to six songs ; or, if the rest of those 
to Seidl’s words, forming opp. 106 and 80, and 
marked merely ‘ 1826,* were written at the 
same time (as, from Schubert’s habit of evis- 
cerating his books, they not improbably were) 
— twelve. Three Shakespeare songs are due 
to this July — ‘Hark! hark! the lark,’ ^ 
from Ctjmbehne. ; ‘ Who is Sylvia ? ’ from the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona ; and the Drinking- 
song in Antony and Cleopatra — the first 
two perhaps as popular as any single songs 
of Schubert’s. The circumstances of the com- 
position, or rather creation, of the first of 
these have already been mentioned (p. 600) 
The fact of three songs from the same volume 
belonging to one month (not improbably to 
one day, if we only knew) is quite d la Schubert. 
A beautiful and most characteristic piece of 
this year is the * Nachthellc,’ or ‘ Lovely 
night,’ written to words of Seidl’s — not 
improbably for the Musikverein, through Anna 
Frohlich — ^for t<mor solo, with accompaniment 
of four men’s voices and pianoforte, which 
would bo a treasure to singing soiueties for its 
truly romantic loveliness but for the inordinate 
height to whi(!h the voices are taken and the 
gi’fiat difficulty of executing it with sufficient 
delicacy. A song called ‘ Echo ’ (op. 130), 
probably written in 1826, was intended to be 
the first of six ‘ humorous songs ’ for Weigl’s 
firm.® 

We hoar nothing of the new symphony 
during the early part of this year. No doubt it 
was often played from the MS. score at the 
meetings of the Schubert set, but they say no 
more about it than they do of the octet, or 
quartets, or sonatas, which were all equally in 
existence ; and for aught we know it might 
have been ‘ locked in a drawer,’ which was 
often Schubert’s custom after completing a 
work — ‘ locked in a drawer and never thought 
about again.’ * It was, however, destined to a 
different fate. On Sept. 9, 1826, at one of the 
first meetings of the Board of the Musikverein 
after the summer recess, Hofrath Kiese wetter 
reports that Schubert desires to dedicate a 
symphony to the society ; upon which the 
sum of 100 silver fiorins (£10) is voted to him, 
not in payment for the work, but as a token 

1 See aa InterMtinK letter from Bnuit Perabo, tlte owner of tbe 
US. with an exira^'t from tbe andante, In the JfoiUMy ifutteol 
aeeord for Apr. 1888 

* Entitled ' Serenade,’ but more accurately aa ' Aobade. 

* Bee Nottebotun’e Catalogs under op 130. 

* Laohner'a expression to my friend Ur. C. A. Barry in 1881. 


of sympathy and as an encouragement. The 
letter conveying the money is dated the 12th, 
and on or even before its receipt Schubert 
brought the manuscript and deposited it with 
the society. His letter accompanying it may 
here be quoted ; 

*To the Committee of the Austrian Musical Society. 
— Convinced of the noble deslit of the Society to give 
its best support to every effort in the cause of art, 

1 venture, as a native artist, to dedicate tliis my 
Symi)hony te the Society, and most respectfully to 
ret'onnnend inyse’t to its protection. With the highest 
esteem. Your obedt. Feanz Sohubicut.’ 

In accordance with this, the MS. probably 
boars his formal dedication to the Verein, and 
we may expect to find that, though sc long 
talked of, it bears marks of having been written 
down as rapidly as most of his other pro- 
ductions.® At present, however, all trace of it 
is gone ; not even its key is known. There is 
no entry of it in tho catalogue of the society’s 
library, and except for tho minute and letter 
given above, and tho positive statements of 
Bauernfold quoted below,® it might as well be 
non-existent. That it is an entirely distinct 
work from that in C, written two and a half 
years later, can hardly admit of a doubt. 

Miscellaneous Publications. — Of the 
publi(;ations of 1826, tho most remarkable are 
the seven songs from ‘ Tho T.iady of the Lake,’ 
for which Artaria had paid him 200 florins in 
the preceding Oct., and which apjieared on 
the 6th of this Apr., in two parts, as op. 52. 
They wore succeeded immediately, on Apr. 8, 
by the PF. sonata in D (op. .53) and the 
‘ Divertissement h la hongroiso ’ (op. 64), 
both issued by the same firm. For these two 
splendid works Schubert received from the 
penurious Artaria only 300 Vienna florins, 
equal to £12. Songs issued fast from the 
press at this date ; for on Apr. 6 we find 
op. 56 (three songs) announced by Ponnauer, 

# Thp document<i on which these ntalemcnts arc based are piron 
by Herr O F I’uhl In his Ilhaary oj the QeeolUrkaft der Afmlkfrrundti 
—or Musikverein — Vicuna, 1871, p. 18 , and bv FenUuaud Schulicrt 
in the /fern Zeitechrift fiir Mwtik for Apr. 30, 1830, p 140 

* Baucmfeld, in an article ‘ liber Franz Bchubcit ' in the Wiener 

ZenUiehrift filr Kurut, fJteratur, Theater und Mode for 9, JJ, J3 
June 1820 (Nos flO, 70, 71), says as follows . * To tbe larger 
works of falB latter years also belongs a Symphony written In 182.7 at 
Oastein, for which its author had an especial predilection At 
a great concert given by the Musik Verein shorllv after bis death 
a Symphony in C was performed, which was composed as e.vrly as 
1817 [18181, and which he considered as one of Ills less successful 
works. . . , Perhaps the Society Intends at some future time to 
make us acquainted with one of the later symphonies, possiblv the 
Gastein one already mentioned.' [N B The two movements of the 
B minor symphony (1822) were not at this time known, so that by 
' later ayraphonies ’ Bauemfcid must surely Intend the two of 18211 
and 1828 ) At the end of tbe article he gives a * chronological list 
of Schabert.'s principal works not yet gcnernllv known ’ Amongst 
these are * 1826, Grand Symphony ’ . . . *1828, Last Symphony — 
'Grand' (grouse) being the word used by Schubeit himself In his 
letter to Kupelwieser referred to above (p. 604) It Is plain, there- 
fore, that at this time, seven months after Schubert's death, the 
Oastein symphony of 1826, and that In C major of 1 828, were known 
as distinct works. The present writer has collected the evidence 
for tbe existenc' o» the syini>hony in a letter to the London 
Atheneeum of Nov. 19, 1881. a. 

This note Is left as Sir George Grove wrote It. But the existence 
of the Uaeteln symphony rests at present on very Imperfect 
evidence. There is no mention of it in Ferdinand Schubert’s 
catalogue, or in Kreisale von Hellbom's biography, or in the testi- 
mony of any one who claims to have seen the score The symphony 
accepted by the Geeellaohaft der Musikfreunde and (icrformed by 
them in the year of Sehuhert's death is the C major, written in 1818 
and incorrectly dated, in a Gesellschaft programme, 1825. No 
copy of the work In question has revealed Itself to the most eareful 
reeearch. It is probable that the so-called Gastein svmphony Ifi 
Boliubert's * No. 6,' possibly retouched during the holiday of 1826 
and ofieted to the Oesellschalt In the foUciring year. w. a. HW. 
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and opp. 67 and 68 (each three songs) by Weigl ; 
on June 10, op. 60 (‘ Greisengesang ’ and 
‘ Dithyrambe ’) by Cappi and Czerny ; in 
Sept. op. 69 (four songs, including ‘ Dass sie 
hier gowesen,’ ‘ Du bist die Ruh ’ and ‘ Lachen 
und Weinen ’) by Leidesdorf ; and op. 64 
(three partsongs for men’s voices) by Pennauer ; 
and on Nov. 24, op. 65 (throe songs) by Cappi 
and Czerny. Some of those wore composod 
as early as 1814, 1815, 1816 ; others again in 
1820, 1822 and 1823. The Mass in C (op. 48) 
and three early pieces of church music, 
‘ Tantum ergo ’ (op. 45), ‘ Totus in corde ’ 
(op. 46) and ‘ Salve rogina ’ (op. 47) were all 
issued in this year by Diabelli. Of dances and 
marches for piano there are eight numbers : 
a galop and eight l^cossaises (op. 49) ; thirty- 
four ‘ Vals(vs sontimentales ’ (op. 60) ; ‘ Hom- 
mage aux belles Viennoises ’ (sixteen Landler 
and two l^cossaises, op. 67) ; three marches 
(four hands, op. 51) — all published by Diabelli ; 
the two Russian marches (opp. 55, 56), by 
Pennauer ; six polonaises (op. 61), Cappi and 
Czerny ; and a divertissement, or ‘ Marche 
brillanto et raisoiinec,’ on French motifs (op. 
63), Weigh In all, twenty-two publications, 
divided among six publishers, and containing 
106 works. 

Precakious Conditions. — W o have been 
thus particular to name the numbers and 
publishers of these works, because they show 
conclusively how much Hchubert’s music was 
coming into demand. l*onnaucr and Lrfudesdorf 
were liis personal friends, and may possibly 
have printed his pieces from chivalrous 
motives ; but no one can suspect hard and 
experienced men of business like Diabelli and 
Artaria of publishing the music of any one at 
their own risk unless they believed that there 
was a demand for it. The list is a remarkable 
one, and will compare for extent and variety 
with that of most years of Beethoven’S life. 
And even at the incredibly low prices ^ which 
his publishers gave for the exclusive copyright 
of his works, there is enough in the above to 
produce an income suHicient for Schubert’s 
wants. But the fact is that he was mixed up 
with a set of young fellows who regarded him 
as a Crmsus,* and who virtually lived upon 
his carelessness and good-nature, under the 
guise of keeping house in common. Bauernfeld, 
in an article in the Vienna Presse of Apr. 17, 
1869, has given us the account with some 
naivete. A league or partnership was made 
between himself, Schwind the painter and 

) It Is said by Schindler that the prlcea agreed on with him were 
ten Vienna gulden per Ueft of eongx, and twelve per pianoforte 
piece (The Vienna gulden waa then worth Just one franc. ' Heft ’ 
meant then a aingle aong, not a ‘ Part * of two or three. This is 
concluaively proved by Ferdinand Schubert'a letter of 1824, These 
prlcea •« ere not adhered to Thus for the seven ‘ Lady of the Lake ' 
songs he bad 600 paper gulden = £20, or nearly £3 ijer song. Even 
that is low enough. On the other hand, F. Larhner told Mr Barry 
that in the last year of Schubert’s life he took half a dozen of the 
' Wlnterrelse ’ songs to Haslinger at Schubert’a request and brought 
back one gulden a piece ( =- lOd.) for them 1 

> The expression is Bauemfeld's. 
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Schubert. They had nominally their own 
lodgings, but often slept all together in the 
room of one. The affection between them was 
extraordinary. Schubert used to call Schwind 
‘ seine Geliebte ’ — his innamorata ! A kind of 
common property was established in clothes 
and money ; hats, coats, boots and cravats 
were worn in common, and the one who was 
in cash paid the score of the others. As Schwind 
and Bauernfeld were considerably younger 
than Schuliert, that duty naturally fell on him. 
When he had sold a piece of music he seemed 
to this happy trio to ‘ swim in money,’ which 
was then spent ‘ right and left ’ in the most 
reckless manner, till it was all gone, and the 
period of reverse came. Under these circum- 
stances life was a series of fluctuations, in 
which the party were never ricih, and often 
very poor. On one occasion Bauernfeld and 
Schubert met in a coffee-house near the 
Kdrnthnerthor Theatre, and each detected 
the other in ordering a mUange {cafe au lait) 
and biscuits, because neither had the money 
to pay for dinner. And this in Schubert’s 
twenty-ninth year, when he had already 
written immortal works quite sufficient to 
make a good livelihood ! 

Outside the circle of this trio were anumber of 
other young people, artists and literary men — 
Schober, Jengcr, Kuixdwieser, etc. — attracted 
by Schubert’s genius, good-nature and love 
of fun, and all more or loss profiting by the 
generosity of one who never knew what it was 
to deny a friend. The evenings of this jolly 
company were usually passed in the Gasthaus, 
and then they woulcl wander about till day- 
break drove them to their several quarters, 
or to the room of one of the party. It would 
be absurd to judge Vienna manners from an 
English point of view. The (xasthaus took the 
place of a modern club, and the drink consumed 
probably did not much exceed that which some 
distinguished Vienna artists now imbibe night 
after night, and does not imply the excess that 
it would infallibly lead to in a northern climate ; 
but it must be obvious that few constitutions 
could stand such racket, and that the exertion 
of thus trying his strength by night and his 
brain by day must have been more than any 
frame could stand. In fact his health did not 
stand the wear and tear. We have seen that 
in Feb. 1823 he could not leave the house; 
that in the summer of the same year he was 
confined to the hospital; that in Mar. 1824 
he speaks of his health as irrecoverably gone ; 
and the dedication of the six four-hand marches, 
op. 40, to his friend Bernhardt, doctor of medi- 
cine, ‘ as a token of gratitude,’ is strong evi- 
dence that in 1826, the year of their publication, 
he had had another severe attack.* 

> Bee Otto Erleh Dcutsch, * Schuberts Kraakheit. Neue Mlttei- 
lungea ’ (Z M.W., Nov 1021, pp. 100-106), aad Waldemar Schweis* 
heliaer, ' l>er kronke Schubert’ June/ July 1923, pp^ 

082-61) 0. 

2 B 
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It was probably a sense of the precarious 
nature of such a life that led Some of his friends 
in the autumn of 1826 to urge Schubert to 
stand for the post of vice-Kapellmeister in the 
Imperial court, vacant by the promotion of 
Eyblor to that of principal Kapellmeister ; but 
the application, like every other of the same 
kind made by him, was a failure, and the place 
was given to Joseph Weigl by the Imperial 
decree of Jan. 27, 1827. 

Another opportunity of acquiring a fixed in- 
come was opened tp him during the same 
autumn by the removal of Karl August Krebs 
from the oonductorship of the Court theatre to 
Hamburg. Vogl interested Duport, the ad- 
ministrator of the theatre, in his friend, and the 
appointment was made to depend on Schubert’s 
success in composing some scenes for the stage. 
Madame Schechner, for whom the principal 
part was intended, a young debutante who was 
making her first appearance in Vienna, objected 
at the pianoforte rehearsals to some passages in 
her air, but could not induce the composer to 
alter them. The same thing happened at the 
first orchestral rehearsal, when it also became 
evident that the accompaniments wore too 
noisy for the voice. Still Schubert was im- 
movable. At the full-band rehearsal Schechner 
fairly broke down, and refused to sing any more. 
Duport then stepped forward, and formally 
requested Schubert to alter the music before 
the next meeting. This he refused to do ; 
but, taking the same course as Beethoven had 
done on a similar occasion, said loudly, ‘ 1 will 
alter nothing,’ took up his score and left the 
house. After this the question of the con- 
ductorship was at an end. Schubert’s be- 
haviour in this matter has been strongly 
censured, but we do not see much in it. Such 
questions will always depend on the tempera- 
ment of the composer. Had it been either 
Mozart or Mendelssohn we cannot doubt that 
all would have gone smoothly ; the prima 
donna would not only not have been ruffled, but 
would have felt herself complimented, and the 
music would have been so altered as to meet 
every one’s wish, and yet sound as well as 
before. On the other hand, had it been 
Beethoven or Schumann we may be equally 
sure that not a note would have been changed, 
and that everything would have ended in 
confusion. With all Schubert’s good-nature, 
when his music was concerned he was of the 
same mind as Beethoven and Schumann. There 
are other instances of the same stubbornness, 
which will be noticed later. 

Some set-of! to these disappointments was 
afforded by the ready way in which his Gastein 
symphony ^ was received by the Musikverein, 
and the sympathetic resolution and prompt 
donation which accompanied its acceptance, 
although no attempt to perform or even 

1 Bat MM note above, p. 608. a 


rehearse it can now be traced. The beautiful 
* Nachthelle,’ already referred to, which he 
composed in September, was rehearsed during 
the early winter months, and performed by the 
Society on Jan. 25, 1827. 

Some little gratification also he not improb- 
ably derived from the letters which during this 
year he began to receive from publishers in the 
north. Probst of Ijcipzig — one of Beethoven’s 
publishers, predecessor of the firm of Senff — ^was 
the first to write. His letter is dated August 
26, and is followed by one from Breitkopf & 
Hartel of Sept. 7. True, neither are very en- 
couraging. Probst speaks of his music as too 
often ‘ peculiar and odd,’ and ‘ not intelligible 
or satisfactory to the public ’ ; and begs him to 
write so as to be easily understood ; while 
Breitkopf stipulates that the only remunera- 
tion at first shall be some copies of the works. 
Still, even with this poor present result, the 
fact was obvious that he had begun to attract 
attention outside of Austria. 

ThB ‘ WiNTERREISB * CVOLB. — As tO Schu- 
bert’s life in the early part of 1827 wo have 
little to guide us beyond the scanty inferences 
to be drawn from the dated compositions. The 
first of these of any moment are eight varia- 
tions (the eighth very much extended) on a 
theme in Herold’s opera ‘ Marie,’ for PP. four 
hands (op. 82). ‘ Mario ’ was produced on the 

Vienna boards Jan. 18, 1827 ; and Schubert’s 
variations are dated ‘ February,’ and are 
dedicated to one of his friends in Upper 
Austria, Prof. Cajetan Neuhaus of Linz. The 
next and still more important work is the first 
half of the ‘ Winterreise,’ twelve songs (‘ Gute 
Nacht ’ to ‘ Einsamkeit ’), marked as begun in 
Feb. 1827. Franz Lachner remembers that 
‘ half a dozen ’ of them were written in one 
morning, and that Haslinger gave a gulden 
(that is a franc) apiece for them. The poems 
which form the basis of this work are by 
Wilhelm Muller, the poet of the ‘ Schone 
Mullerin,’ which the Winterreise closely 
approaches in popularity, and which it would 
probably equal if the maiden of the Winter- 
walk were as definite a creation as the miller’s 
daughter is. They are twenty-four in all, and 
appear under their now immortal name in the 
second volume of the work of which vol. i. 
contained the * Schone Mullerin,’ and which 
has the quaint title already quoted (p. 602).^ 
The second volume was published at Dessau 
in 1824, and did not at once attract Schubert’s 
notice. When it did, he made short work of it. 
Another important composition of this month 
(dated Feb. 28) is the Schlachtlied (battle- 
song) of Klopstock, set for two choirs of male 
voices, sometimes answering in eight real parts, 
of immense force and vigour, and marked by 
that dogged adherence to rhythm so character 
istic of Schubert. 

B The order of the eonga ia maoh changed in the muale. 
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Beethoven’s Recognition of Schubert. 
— Ho can scarcely have finished with this before 
the news that Beethoven was in danger spread 
through Vienna. The great musician got back 
to his rooms in the Schwarzspanierhaus from 
his fatal exj^dition to Gnoixcndorf in the first 
week of December, became very ill, and during 
Jan. was tapped for the dropsy three times. 
Then Malfatti was called in, and there was a 
slight improvement. During this he was al- 
lowed to read, and it was then that Schindler, 
a zealous Schubert propagandist, took the 
oppt)rtunity to put some of Schubert’s songs 
into his hands.^ He made a selection of about 
sixty, in print and MS., including ‘ Iphigenie,* 

* Grenzen dor Menschheit,’ ‘ Allmacht,’ ‘ Die 
junge Nonnc,’ ® ‘ Viola,’ the * Mullerlioder,’ etc, 
Beethoven up to this time probably did not 
know half a dozen of Schubert’s compositions, 
and his astonishment was extreme, especially 
when he hoard that there existed at least 600 
of the same kind. ‘ How can he find time,* 
said he, ‘ to set such long poems, many of them 
containing ten others ? * i.e. as long as ten 
separate ones ; and said over and over again, 

‘ If I had had this poem 1 would have set it 
myself ’ ; ‘ Truly Schubert has the divine fire 
m him.’ Ho j)ored over them for days, and 
asked to see Schubert’s operas and PF. pieces, 
but the illness returned and it was too late. 
But from this time till his death he spoke often 
of Schubert, regretting that he had not sooner 
known his worth, and prophesying that he 
would make much stir in the world.® Schubert 
was sure to hear of these gratifying utterances, 
and they would naturally increase his desire to 
come into close contact with the master whom 
he had long worshipped at a distance. It is 
possible that this emboldened him to visit the 
dying man. He seems to have gone twice ; 
first with Anselm Huttenbrenner and Schindler. 
Schindler told Beethoven that they were there, 
and asked whom he would see first. ‘ Schubert 
may come in first ’ was the answer. At this 
visit, perhaps, if ever, it was that he said, in 
his affectionate way, ‘ You, Anselm, have my 
mind {Oeist), but Franz has my soul (6’eeZe).’ * 
The second time he went with Josef Hutten- 
brenner and Teltscher the painter. They 
stood round the bed. Beethoven was aware 
of their presence, and fixing his eyes on them, 
made some signs with his hand. No one, how- 
ever, could explain what was meant, and no 
words passed on either side. Schubert left 
the room overcome with emotion. In about 
three weeks came the end, and then the funeral. 
Schuljert was one of the torch-bearers. Franz 

1 Schindler, Beethoven, 1. 136. 

* Schlndler'B htt ot the songs perused by Beethoven differs In his 
two ACuoiints. Compare his Beethoven, il 136, with £.11. p. 264 
(i. 2f»6) 

8 Schindler, In BAoerle's Theaterzeltunff (Vienna), May 3, 1831. 

■* See von Ijcitner, Amelm HUttenbrennar, Graz, 1868, p. B The 
story has an apocryphal air, but Huttenbrenner sros so thoroughly 
trustworthy that it is difficult to reject it. At any rate, Beethoven 
Is not likely to have thus expressed himself before he had made 
acquaintance with Schubert's music. 


Iiachner and Randhartinger walked with him 
to and from the cemetery. The way back lay 
by the Himmelpfortgrund, and close by the 
humble house in which ho had drawn his first 
breath. They walked on into the town, and 
stopped at the ‘ Mehlgrube,’ a tavern in the 
Kftmthnerthorstrasse, now the Hotel Munsch. 
There they called for wine, and Schubert drank 
off two glasses, one to the memory of Beethoven, 
the other to the first of the throe friends who 
should follow him. It was destined to be 
himself. 

Lablache was also one of the torch-bearers at 
the funeral. This and the part which he took 
in the Requiem for Beethoven (Vol. I. p. 303) 
may have induced Schubert to write for him 
the ‘ three Italian Songs for a Bass voice,’ which 
form op. 83, and are dedicated to the great 
Italian basso. 

Hummel and Hiller were in Vienna during 
Mar. 1827, and Hiller descril>es meeting Schu- 
bert and Vogl at Madame Lacsny-Buchwieser's, 
and his astonishment at their joint perform- 
ance. ‘ Schubert,’ says Hiller,® 

* Had little technique, and Vopl but little voice ; 
but they had both so much life and feelinff, and went 
BO thorouRhly into the thing, that it would be im- 
possible to render these wonderful compositions more 
clearly and more sjilcndidly. Voice and piano be- 
came as nothing ; tiie music seionod to want no 
material help, but the melodies appealed to the oar 
as a vision does to the eye.' 

Not oAly did the boy think it the deepest 
musical impression ho had ever received, but 
the tears coursed down the (dieeks even of the 
veteran Hummel. Either then or a few even- 
ings afterwards, Hummel showed his apprecia- 
tion by extemporising on Schubert’s ‘ Blinde 
Knabe,’ which Vogl had just sung — to Franz’s 
delight. 

In April SchuWt wrote the beautiful 
‘ Nachtgesang im Waldo ’ (op. 1396) for four 
men’s voices and four horns ; and a ‘ Spring 
Song,* also for men’s voices. In July we have 
the very fine and characteristic serenade 
* Zdgemd leise ’ (op. 135) for alto solo and 
female voices, a worthy pendant to the 
‘ Nachthelle,’ and written almost d Vimproviste.^ 
A fete was to be held for the birthday of a young 
lady of Dobling. Grillparzer had written some 
verses for the occasion, and Schubert, who was 
constantly in and out of the Frohlichs’ house, 
was asked by Anna to set them for her sister 
Josephine and her pupils. He took the lines, 
went aside into the window, pushed up his 
spectacles on to his brow, and then, with the 
paper close to his face, read them carefully 
twice through. It was enough : * I have it,* 
said he, * it’s done, and will go famously.’ A 
day or two afterwards he brought the score, but 
he had employed a male chorus instead of a 
female one, and had to take it away and trans- 
pose it. It was sung in the garden by moon- 

s EUntOerUben (1880), p. 49. « EJI. p. 474 UL 160). 
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light, to the delight of every one, the villagers 
thronging round the gate. He alone was 
absent. 

1827 witnessed another attempt at an opera 
— the * Graf von Gleichen,’ written by Bauem- 
f eld, apparently in concurrence ^ with Mayrhof er. 
Schubert had the libretto in August 1826, sub- 
mitted it to the management of the Royal 
Opera-house, and arranged with Grillparzer, in 
case the Censure should cause its rejection, to 
have it accepted by the Kbnigstadt Theatre. 
Owing possibly to the delay of the Censure it 
was nearly a year before ho could begin the 
composition. The MS. sketch,* is dated at the 
beginning ‘ 17 Jiini 1827.’ The opera is 
sketched throughout, and he played portions 
of it to Bauemfeld. Forty years later the 
sketch came into the hands of Herbeck, and he 
began to score it after Schubert’s indications — 
of which there are plenty — but was prevented 
by death. 

Visit to Graz. — A correspondence had been 
going on for long between the Schubert circle 
at Vienna and the Pachler family in Graz, the 
capital of Styria, as to an expedition thither by 
Schubert, and at length it was arranged for 
the autumn of this year. Carl Pachler was one 
of those cultivated men of business who are 
such an honour to Germany ; an advocate, and 
at the head of his profession, yet not ashamed 
to be an enthusiastic lover of music and musi- 
cians, and proud to have them at his house and 
to admit them to his intimate friendship. 
Amongst his circle was Anselm Hiittenbrenner, 
the brother of Schubert’s friend Josef, himself 
an earnest admirer of Franz, whose last visit to 
Vienna had been to close the eyes of his old 
friend Boetlioven. The house was open to 
jiainters, singers, actors and poets, ‘ the scone 
of constant hospitalities, the headquarters of 
every remarkable person visiting Graz.’ Such 
was the family whose one desire was to receive 
Schubert and Jenger. The journey was an 
aifair of two days and a night, even in the fast 
coach. They left on Sunday morning. Sept. 2, 
and reached Graz on Monday night. 

The next throe weeks were spent in the way 
which Schubert most enjoyed, excursions and 
picnics by day through a beautiful country, and 
at night incessant music ; good eating and 
drinking, clever men and pretty women, no fuss, 
a little romping, a good piano, a sympathetic 
audience and no notice taken of him — such 
were the elements of his enjoyment. The 
music was made mostly by themselves, Schubert 
singing, accompanying and playing duets with 
Jenger, and extemporising endless dance tunes. 
He does not appear to have composed anything 
of great moment during the visit. A galop and 
twelve waltzes, published under the titles of the 
‘ Gratzer Waltzer * (op. 91) and the ‘ Gratzer 

I 8«e Schuliert’s letter (May 1826) with Baaemfeld’s itatemente 
A the Pmw of Apr. 21. 1860 and Not. 1860. 

i In Uumba’fl ooUectioo. 


Galoppe ’ * ; three songs (op. 106, 1, 2, 3 — the 
last a particularly fine one) to words by local 
poets — and the * Old Scottish Ballad ’ by 
Herder (op. 166, No. 6), were probably all that 
he penned during this festive fortnight ; unless 
perhaps some of those exquisite little pieces 
published in 1828 and 1838 as ‘ Impromptus* 
and ' Moments musicals * are the result of chis 
time. Two songs, written a couple of years 
before, ‘ Im Walde,* and ‘ Auf der Bruck,’ of 
the purest Schubert, proved, and justly proved, 
such favourites that he had them lithographed 
and published in the place.* The visit is 
further perpetuated by the titles of the dances 
just mentioned, and by the dedication to Mme 
Pachler of op. 106, a collection of four songs, the 
three already named and the lovely ‘ Sylvia.* 
Schubort seems to have had this sot of songs 
lithographed without name of place or publisher, 
shortly after his return, on purpose for his 
hostess.® 

The journey home was a triumphal progress, 
and by the 27th they were back in Vienna. 
Schubert then wrote the second part of the 
‘ Wmterroiso ’ (Nos. 13-24:), completing that 
immortal work. The shadows lie much darker 
on the second than on the first part, and the 
‘ Wegweiser,’ ‘ Das Wirthshaus,’ ‘ Die Krahe,* 
* Die Nobonsonnen,’ and ‘ Der Li'iermann,’ 
are unsurpassed for melancholy among all the 
songs. Even in the extraordinary and pictur- 
esque energy of ‘ Die Post ' there is a deep 
vein of sadness. Schubert hert^ only followed 
faithfully, as he always does, the character of 
the words. 

On Oct. 12 he wrote a little four-hand march 
as a souvenir for Faust Pachler, the son of his 
host, a trifle intcrosting only from the circum- 
stances of its composition. In the same month 
he composed his first PF. trio, m Bi? (op. 99), 
and in November the second, in Ei? (op. 100). 
They wore both written for Booklet, Schuppan- 
zigh, and Lincke, and were first heard in public, 
the one early in January, the other on Mar. 
26, 1828. The year was closed with an Italian 
cantata, dated Dec. 26, ‘ alia bella Irene,’ in 
honour of Frl. Kiesewetter (afterwards Mme. 
Prokesoh v. Osten), the daughter of his friend 
the Hofrath, sponsor to the Gastein symphony 
(p. 608). It is probably more interesting for 
its accompaniment for two pianos than foi 
anything else. 

The communications with Probst of Leipzig 
went on. There is a letter from him dated 
Jan. 15, and he himself paid a visit to Vienna 
later in the season, and made Schubert’s® 
personal acquaintance, but the negotiations 
were not destined to bear fruit till next year. 

» Publlabed by Hulinger as No. 10 of tbe ‘ Favorite Galops,' 
1828. 

* They stood oriffinally In Bl; minor and A|^. but on republicatlon 
by Dlabelll after his death, as op 03 the keys were chanc^ed to G 
minor and G major. 

s Compare Jerzer’s letter In X.ir (11. 103. note), with Nottebohm*s 
notice under op. 106. 

• K.M p. 421 (U. 107). 
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But a proof that Schubert was making his j 
mark in North Germany is afforded by a letter 
from Kochlitz, the critic — editor of the Leipzig 
Allgemeine inusikalische Zeitu7ig, and a great 
personage in the musical world of Saxony — 
dated Nov. 7, 1827, proposing that Schubert 
should compose a poem by him, called ‘ Der 
ersto Ton,’ or ‘ The first Sound,’ a poem which 
Welx^r had already set without success, and 
which Beethoven had refused. Rochlitz’s letter 
was probably inspired by the receipt of three 
of his songs set by Schubert as op. 81, and 
published on May 27. The proposition, how- 
ever, came to nothing. 

Coincident with these communications from 
abroad came a gratifying proof of the improve- 
ment in his position at home, in his election 
as a member of the representative body of 
the Musical Society of Vienna. The date of 
electitm is not mentioned : but Schubert’s 
reply, as given by Pohl,^ is dated Vienna, 
Juno 12, 1827, and runs as follows : 

• The Managinpr Committee of the Society of Friends 
of Music of the Austrian Enijtire having thought me 
vvortiiy of oh'ction as a Member of the llepresentative 
B<jdy of t,lut excellent Society, 1 beg herewith to state 
tiiat T feel myself greatly honoured by their choice, and 
that I undertake ttie duties ot tlie position with much 
satistaction. Franz Schurert, Compositeur.* 


We hear of his suffering from blood to the head, 
but it was not yet enough to frighten any oiio. 
He returned to the extraordinary exertions, or 
rather to the superabundant productions of 
his earlier years, as the following full list of 
the compositions of 1828, in order, as far as 
the dates permit, will show. 

1 Jan. Songs, * Die Sterne ' (op. 96, No. 1) ; ‘ Der Wlnterabend.’ 
Mar. Symphony In C 

Oratorio, Miriam's Hlegesgesang. 

Song, ‘ Auf dcTO Strom," voli-e and horn (op. 119). 

May, LebensstUrme, PF. duet (op. 144) 

Hymn to the Holy Ghost (op 1S4), for two choirs and wind. 

2 ClavierstOcke 
Song. ‘ Widerschcln.’ 

June. Mass in Ep (begun) 

Fugue in E minor, PF. duet, op. 152 (* Baden, Juny, 1828 ’» 
Grand Rondeau, PF duet (op 107) 

July. Psalm 92, m Hebrew, for bail tone and chorus. 

Aug Songs, ‘ Si'hwanengpsang,’ Nos 1*13. 

Sept. PK Sonata in C minor. 

Ditto in A 

I Ditto in Bl> (• Sept 20 *). 

I Between Aug and Oct Tan turn ergo In Kj?. and Oflertorlum In 
I Bti, for tenor solo, chorus anil orchestra. Published 1890 

by Peters 

Oct. Sung, ‘ Schwanengesang,' No 14. 

New Beuedictus to Mass iii (! 

* Der Hirt auf den FelMcn,’ voice and clarinet (op, 129). 

* 1828 ’ only. Strmg Quartet m C (op. 103). 

This truly extraordinary list includes his 
greatest known symphony, his greatest and 
longest mass, his first oratorio, his finest piece 
of chamber music, three noble PF. sonatas and 
some astonishingly fine songs. The autograph 
of the symphony, 218 pages in oblong quarto, 
is now one of the treasures of tho Library of 


We have mentioned tho more important 
compositions of 1827. There remain to be 
named two songs by Schobor (op. 96, No. 2) ; 
and one by Reil (op. 115, No. 1 ) ; a comic trio, 
‘ Dio Ho(5hzeit8l3ratcn ’ (op, 104), also by 
Schobor ; and an allegretto in C minor for PF. 
solo, written for his friend Walchor, ‘ in 
remembrance of Apr. 26, 1827,’ and not 
published till 1870. 

The publications of 1827 are as follow's : 
the overture to ‘ Alfonso und Estrella ’ (op. 69) ; 
‘ Rondeau brillant,’ for PF., and violin (op. 70) ; 
songs — ‘ Der Wachtelschlag ’ (op. 68, Mar. 2), 
‘ Drang in die Feme ’ (op. 71, Feb.), ‘ Auf dem 
Wasser zu singon ’ (op. 72, Fob.), ‘ Die Rose ’ 
(op. 73, May 10) — all four songs previously 
published in the Vienna Zeitschrijt f hr Kunst ; 
four polonaises, for PF. four hands (op. 75) ; 
overture to ‘ FioiTabras,’ for PF’, four hands, 
arranged by Czerny (op. 76) ; twelve ‘ Vaises 
nobles,’ for PF. solo (op. 77, Jan.) ; Fantasie, 
etc. for PF. in G (op. 78) ; two songs, ‘ Das 
Heiraweh,’ ‘ Dio Allmacht ’ (op. 79, ‘ May 16 ’); 
three songs (op. 80, May 26) ; three ditto (op. 
81, May 28) ; variations on theme of Herold’s 
(op. 82, Dec.); three Italian songs (op. 83, 
Sept. 12) ; four songs (op. 88, Doc. 12). 

Last Composittonr. — Wo have now arrived 
at Schubert’s last year, 1828. It would bo 
wrong to suppose that he had any presentiment 
of his end ; though, if a passion for work, an 
eager use of the ‘ day,’ wore any sign that the 
‘ night ’ was coming ‘ in which no man could 
work,’ we might also be justified in doing so. 

) DU Qt$iXUehaJt ier etc., p. 36. 


I tho Musikverein at Vienna. It has no title or 
dedication, nothing beyond tho customary 
heading to tho first page of the score ‘ Symfonie 
Marz 1828, Frz. Schubert Mpia,’ marking tho 
I date at which it was begun. If it may be taken 
I as a specimen, he took more pains this yoai 
1 than ho did formerly. In tho first throe move- 
ments of this great work there are more aftcr- 
1 thoughts than usual. Tho subject of the 
I introduction and the first subject of the allegro 
I have both been altered. In several passages an 
! extra bar has been stuck in — between tho 
j scherzo and the trio, two bars ; in the dovelop- 
' ment of tho scherzo itself sixteen bars of an 
! exquisite episode — first sketched in the octet — 

1 have been substituted. The finale alone re- 
mains virtually untouched.* But such altera- 
tions, always rare in Schubert, are essentially 
different from the painful writing and erasing 
and rewriting, which wo are familiar with in 
tho case of Beethoven’s finest and most 
spontaneous music. This, though the first 
draft, is no rough copy ; there are no traces 
of sketches or preparation ; the music nas 
evidently gone straight on to the paper without 
any intervention, and the alterations are merely 
a few improvements en passant} It is im- 
possible to look at the writing of the autograph, 
after Schubert has warmed to his work, 
especially that of the finale, and not see that it 
was put down as an absolute written 

as fast as the pen could travel on the jiaper. 

• See details by the present writer in Appendix to the Lift of 
Sthvbtrt, trajulated by A. D. Coleridge, vol. il. p. .320. 

» The origin^ MS. orchestral parts show at any rate that the 
alterations in the score were made before they were copied from it. 
C. y. Stanford kindly examined them for me with that view. 
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It seems that Schubert'c friends used to 
lecture him a good deal on the diffuseness and 
want of consideration which they discovered 
in his works, and were continually forcing 
Beethoven’s laborious processes of composition 
down his throat. This often made him angry, 
and when repeated, evening after evening, he 
would say, ‘ So you’re going to set upon me 
again to-dav I Go it, I bog you ! ’ But, for all 
hio annoyance, the remonstrances appear to 
have had some effect ; and after Beethoven’s 
death he asked Schindler to show him the MS. 
of ‘ Fidelio.’ ^ He took it to the piano, and 
pored over it a long time, making out the 
passages as they had been, and comparing 
them with what they were ; but it would not 
do : and at last he broke out and exclaimed 
that for such drudgery he could see no reason 
under any circumstances; that he thought 
the music at first just as good as at last ; and 
that for his part he had really no time for such 
corrections. Whether the amendments to the 
great symphony w'oro a remorseful attempt on 
Schubert’s part to imitate Beethoven and 
satisfy the demands of his friends we cannot 
tell ; but if so they are very unlike the pattern. 

The autograph of the Eb Mass, in the Biblio- 
thek at Berlin, does not show at all the same 
amount of commotions as that in Ab (see p. 
600), nor do the fugal movements appear to 
have given any special trouble. True, the 
‘ Cum Sanoto ’ w’as recommenced after the 
erasure of seven bars,* but apparently merely 
for the sake of changing the tempo from C to 
C^, and the larger part of the movement was 
evidently written with great rapidity. In the 
‘ Et vitam ’ there are barely a dozen corrections, 
and the ‘ Osanna ’ has every mark of extreme 
haste. Some of the erasures in this work are 
made with the penknife — surely an almost 
unique thing with Schubert ! The four-hand 
PF. fugue in E minor (op, 162, dated ‘ Baden, 
June 1828 ’) is not improbably a trial of 
counterpoint with reference to this Mass. 

The songs of 1828 are splendid. It does not 
appear that the fourteen which were published 
after his death with the publisher’s title of 
‘ Schwanengesang — ‘ the Swan’s song ’ — ^were in- 
tended by him to form a series of the same kind 
as the ‘Schono Miillerin’ and ‘Winterreiso’; but 
no lover of Schub<‘rt can dissociate them, and 
in the ‘ Liebesbotschaft,’ ‘ Aufenthalt,’ ‘ Stftnd- 
chen,’ etc., we have some of the most beautiful, 
and in the ‘ Atlas,’ ‘ Am Meer,’ ‘ Doppelgknger,* 
etc., some of the most impressive, of his many 
songs. The words of some are by Rellstab, and 
the origin of these is thus told by Schindler.® 
Schubert had been much touched by Schindler’s 


I Schindler, Xrinntrvnoen, in Ni»dtrrMni$eK$ MuHIcMitxtntf, 
1857, pp 78.8,81.8 

» The omission of ths words ‘Josu Chrlste* at the end of the 
Qaonlsm,’ end other omissions, show that he bad not conquered 
the careteseness so frequent in bis early Maeeea as to the treatment 
of the words, 

* “ ■ w, etc., as before. 


efforts to make Beethoven acquainted with hk 
music, and after the great master’s death the 
two gradually became intimate. Schindler had 
possession of many of Beethoven’s papers, and 
Schubert used to visit him in familiar style, 
to look over them. Those which specially 
attracted him were the poems and dramas sent 
in at various times for consideration ; amongst 
others a bundle of some twenty anonymous 
lyrics which Beethoven had intended to set, and 
which therefore attracted Schubert’s particular 
notice.* He took them away with him, and in 
two days brought back the ‘ Liebesbotschaft,’ 
‘ Kriegers Ahnung,’ and ‘ Aufenthalt,’ set to 
music. This account, which is perfectly natural 
and consistent, and which Mr. Thayer allows me 
to say he sees no reason to question, has been ex- 
aggerated ® into a desire expressed by Beethoven 
himself that Schubert should set these particular 
songs ; but for this there is no warrant. Ten 
more quickly followed the three just mentioned; 
and these thirteen — seven to Rellstab’s and six 
to Heine’s words (from the Buck der Lieder ® ), 
wore, on Nottebohm’s authority, written in 
August. The last is by Seidl ; it is dated ‘ Oct. 
1828,’ and is probably Schubert’s last song. 

But it is time to return to the chronicle of his 
life during its last ten months. Of his doings 
in January wo know little more than can be 
gathered from the following letter to Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner, the original of which is in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 29,804, /. 24). 

‘Vienna, Jan. 18, 1828. 

‘ My dear olt) HTtXTENBRKNNER— Y ou Will wondef 
at my writing now ? So do 1. But if I write it U 
becauae I am to get something by it. Now just listen ; 
a drawing-master’s place near you at Craz is vacant, 
and competition is iuvltctl. My brotlicr Karl, vhom 
you probably know, wishes to get the place. 11c is 
very clever, both as a landscape-painter and a draughts- 
man. If you could do anything for him in the matter 
1 should be eternally obliged to you. You are a great 
man in Graz, and probably know some one in autlior- 
ity, or some one else wlio has a vote. My biotlier is 
married, and has a family, and would therefore l)e very 
glad to obt/iin a permanent ai)poinf ment. 1 hope that 
things are all right with yon, as well as with your <lear 
family, and y'onr brothers. A Trio of mine, for Piano- 
forte, Violin, and Violoncello, has been lately per- 
formed by Schuppaiizigh, and was much liked. It 
was splendidly executed by Boklet, Schuppanzigli, and 
Link. Have you done nothing new ? Apropos, why 
doesn't Greiner,’ or whatever Ids name is, piinlish th# 
two songs ? Wliat’s the reason ? Sapperment 1 

‘ I repeat my request ; recollect, what you do for my 
brother, you do for me. Hoping for a favorable answer, 
1 remain your true friend, till deatli, 

Pkanz Sent ' pert Mpia, 
of Vienna.* 

The expression ‘ till death,* which appears 
here for the first time in his letters, and the 
words ‘ of Vienna,’ added to his name, are both 
singular. 

* They proved afterwards to be by Rellstab. 

f See Rellstab's /lus m AeAen, it 24C 

0 Baron Rchbnsteln relates— X B. p. 447 (11 136) — that he found 
Heine's ‘ Bueh der Lelder ' on Schubert's table some years before 
this date, and that Schubert lent them to him with the remark ' that 
he should not want them asain ' But such roraiulscences are often 
wrong in point of date . the fact remains inelTaceable in the mind, 
the date easily gets altered. In fact Heine's * Bnch der Lieder ' was 
first published in 1827. The six songs which Schubert took from 
It are all from the section entitled * Die Uelmkehr.' 

7 A publisher In Graz. His name was Kienreicb, and the two 
•oogs, ‘Im Walda * and * Auf der Bruca * k>p. 98), appeared in May 
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On the 24th, at an evening concert at the 
Musikverein, the serenade for contralto solo and 
female chorus ]ust mentioned was performed, 
and 13 spoken of by the correspondent of the 
Leipzig A.M.Z. as * one of the most charming 
works of this favourite writer.* In February 
we find three letters from North Germany, one 
from Probst of I-icipzig and two from Schott. 
They show how deep an impression Schubert 
was making outside A ustria. Both firms express 
warm appreciation of his music, both leave the 
terms to be named by him, and Schott orders 
a list of nine important pieces. 

On March 26 Schubert gave, what we wonder 
he never gave before, an evening concert on his 
own account m the hall of the Musikverein. 
The following is the programme exactly re- 
printed from the original : 


firmly in opera and symphony. This rests on 
the authority of Kreissle * ; the silence of Pohl 
in his history of the society shows that its 
minute-books contain no express mention of the 
reception of the work, as they do that of the 
symphony in October 1826. There is no doubt, 
however, that it was adopted by the society, 
and is entered in the Catalogue, under the year 
1828, as xiii. 8024.® But this prodigious work 
was far bej^ond the then powers of the chief 
musical institution of Vienna. The parts were 
copied and some rehearsals held ; but both 
length and diliiculty wore against it, and it was 
soon withdrawn, on Schubert’s own advice, in 
favour of his earlier symphony. No. 6, also in C. 
Neither the one nor the other was performed till 
after his death. 

March also saw the birth of the interesting 


Elnladung 

zu dem Privat Concerte. welches Franz Schubert am 
26. Marz, Aben<U 7 Uhr Im Locale dea dsterreichiachen Miisikverclna 
unter den Tuchlauben No. 558 zu geben die Ehre haben wird. 

Vorkomraende Stiicke. 

1 Erster Satz eincs neuen Streich Quartetts vorgetragen von 
den Herren Bohm, Holz, Weisa, und Linke. 

2. a. Ber Kreutzzug, von Leitner Gesange mit Begleitung des 

6. Die Sterne, von demselben I Piano Forte, vorgetragen von 

c Flscherweise, von Bar. Schlechta j Herrn Vogl, k. k. pensionirten 

d. Fragment &m clem Aeschylus j Hofopernsanger. 

3 St&ndchcn von Grillparzer, Sopran-Solo und Chor, vorgetragon von 
Fruulein Josephine Frdiillch imd den SchlUerlnnen des Con- 
servatorlums. 

4. Neues Trio fiir das Plano Forte, Violin und Violoncelle, 

vorgotragen von den Herren Carl Maria von Boklet, Bdhm und Linke. 

5. Auf dem Stroine von Rellstab. Gesang mit Begleitiing 

dee Horns und Piano Forte, vorgetragen von den Herren 
Tietze, und Lewy dem Jungeren. 

6. Die Allmacht, von Ladislaus Pyrker, Gesang mit Begleitung 

des Piano Forte, vorgetragen von Herren Vogl. 

7. Seiilachtgeeang von Klopfstock, Doppelchor fiir Mannerstimmen. 

Sammtiiciie Musikstiicke sind von der Composition des Concertgebeis. 
Eintrittskarten zu ft. 3. W. W. sind in don Eunsthandlungen 
der Herren Haslinger, Dlabelli und Loidesdorf zu haben. 


This programme attracted ‘ more people than 
the hall had ever before been known to hold,* 
and the applause was very great. The net 
result to Schubert was 800 gulden, Vienna 
currency, equal to about £32. This put him 
m funds for the moment, and the money flowed 
freely. Thus, when, three days later, Paganini 
gave his first concert in Vienna, Schubert was 
there, undeterred, in his wealth, by a charge of 
five gulden. Nay, he went a second time, not 
that he cared to go again, but that he wished to 
treat Bauernfelcl, who had not five farthings, 
while with him ‘ money was as plenty as black- 
berries.’ ^ 

This month he wrote, or began to write, his 
last and greatest symphony, in C. He is said 
to have offered it to the society for performance, 
and in so doing to have expressed himself to the 
effect that henceforth he wished to have nothing 
more to do with songs, as he was now planted 

) See Banernfeld’s Letter tn the Prtut, Apr. 17, 1869. BMmHm. 
cball.' to Sebubert'a word 


oratorio ‘ Miriam’s Song of Victory,’ to Grill- 
parzer’s words.® It is written, as so many of 
Schubert’s choral pieces are, for a simple piano- 
forte accompaniment ; but this was merely to 
suit the means at his disposal, and is an instance 
of his practical sagacity. It is unfortunate, 
however, since the oratorio has become a favour- 
ite, that we have no other orchestral accompani- 
ment than that afterwards adapted by Lachner, 
which is greatly wanting in character, and in 
the picturesque elements so native to Schubert.® 
A song to Rellstab’s words, ‘ Auf dem Strom * 
(op. 119), for soprano, with obbligato horn and 
PF. accompaniment, written for Lewy, a Dres- 
den hom-player, belongs to this month and was 
indeed first heard at Schubert’s own concert, on 

« K.E. p 445 (ii. 182). 

* See Pohl-8 letter to The Tim$$, of Oct. 17. 1881. 

4 Kretoale, p 609 «1 286). aaye that It waa produced In the 
Hchribert Concert. Mar. 1H2H. But this to contradicted by the 
ProRromme which to printed above. It waa first performed Jan. 80, 
1829, at a concert for erecting Schubert’s headstone 

s It baa been performed (with Lachner’s orchestration) at the 
Crystal Paiate several times, at the Leeds Festival 1880. and elM* 
where In Unglaud. 
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the 26th and afterwards repeated at a concert 
nf Lewy’s, on April 20, Schubert himself play- 
ing the accompaniment each time. 

To April no compositions can bo ascribed un- 
less it be the quintet in C for strings (op. 163), 
which bears only the date ‘ 1828.’ This is now 
universally accepted not only as Schubert’s finest 
piece of chamber music, but as one of the very 
finest of its class. The two violoncellos in them- 
selves give it distinction ; it has all the poetry 
and romance of the G major quartet, without 
the extravagant length which will always stand 
in the way of that noble production ; while the 
adagio is so solemn and yet so beautiful in its 
tone, so entrancing in its melodies, and so 
incessant in its interest, and the trio of the 
scherzo, both from itself and its place in the 
movement, is so eminently dramatic, that it is 
difficult to speak of either too highly. 

In May we have a grand battle-piece, the 
* Hymn to the Holy Ghost,’ for eight male 
voices, written for the Concert Spirituel of 
Vienna, at first with PF. in October scored by 
the composer for a wind band, and in 1847 
published as op. 154. Also a ‘ Characteristic 
Allegro * for the PF. four hands, virtually the 
first movement of a sonata — issued some 
years later with the title ‘ Lebensstiirme ’ 
(op. 144) ; an allegro vivace and allegretto, in 
Eb minor and major, for PF. solo, published in 
1868 as first and second of ' 3 Clavierstuoko ’ ; 
and a song ‘ Widorschoin.’ 

In June, probably at the request of the 
publisher, he wrote a four-hand rondo for PF. 
in A, since issued as ‘ Grand Rondeau, op. 
107 ’ ; and began his sixth Mass, that in Eb. 
In this month ho paid a visit to Baden — 
Beethoven’s Baden — since a fugue for four hands 
in E minor is marked as written there in 
‘ June 1828.’ In the midst of all this work a 
letter ' from Mosewius of Breslau, a prominent 
Prussian musician, full of sympathy and 
admiration, must have been doubly gratifying 
as coming from North Germany. 

In July he wrote the 92nd Psalm in Hebrew 
for the synagogue at Vienna, of which Sulzer 
was precentor. In August, notwithstanding 
his declaration on completing his last sym- 
phony, we find him (under circumstances 
abcady described) composing seven songs of 
Rcllstab’s, and six of Heine’s, afterwards 
issued as ‘ Schwanengesang.’ 

He opened September with a trifle in the 
shape of a short chorus,® with accompaniment 
of wind band, for the consecration of a bell in 
the church of the Alservorstadt. A few days 
after, the memory of Hummel’s visit in the 
spring of 1827 seems to have come upon him 
like a lion, and he wrote of! three fine PF. solo 
sonatas, with the view of dedicating them to 

I K.E. p. 428 (U. 114). 

* K.B p. 448 (ii. 1.81). This piece, ‘ Glenbe, Holltiiing, and 
Liebe,’ is not to be confounded vith one of similar title lor a solo 
voice publlsbed, Oct. 6, 1828, as op. 97. 


that master. Those pieces, though very un- 
equal and in parts extraordinarily diffuse, are 
yet highly characteristic of Schubert. They 
contain some of his finest and most original 
music, and also his most affecting (e.g. andan- 
tino, scherzo and trio of the A minor sonata) ; 
and, if full of disappointment and wrath and 
the gathering gloom of these last few weeks of 
his life, they are also saturated with that name- 
less personal charm that is at once so strong 
and so indescribable. The third of the throe, 
that in Bb, dated Sept. 26, has perhaps more 
of grace and finish than the other two. The 
sonatas were not published till a year aftei 
Hummel’s death, and were then dedicated by 
Diabelli-Spina to Robert Schumann, who ac- 
knowledges the dedication by a genial though 
hardly adequate article in his Oes. Schriften^ ii. 
239. The second part of the ‘ Winterreise ’ was 
put into Haslingcr’s hands for engraving before 
the end of this month.® 

In October, prompted by some occasion 
which has eludi'cl record, ho wrote a new 
* Bcnedictus ’ to his early Mass in C, a chorus 
of great beauty and originality in A minor, of 
which a competent critic * has said that ‘ its 
only fault consists in its immeasurable 
superiority to the rest of the Mass.’ To the 
same period may be assigned a fine offertorium, 
‘ Intende voci orationis meae,’ and an extremely 
beautiful ‘ Tantum ergo ’ in Eb, for chorus and 
orchestra. For some other occasion, which 
has also vanished, he wrote accompaniments 
for thirteen wind instruments to his grand 
‘ Hymn to the Holy Ghost ’ ; a long scena or 
song for soprano — probably his old admirer, 
Anna Milder — with pianoforte and obbligato 
clarinet (op. 129) ; and a song called ‘ Die 
Taubenpost ’ (‘ The carrier pigeon ’) to Seidl’s 
words. The succession of these pieces is not 
known. It is always assumed that the Tauben- 
post, which now closes the Schwanengesang, 
was the last. Whichever of them was the last 
was the last piece he ever wrote. 

The negotiations with Probst and Schott, 
and also with Bruggemann of Halberstadt, a 
publisher anxious for some easy PF. pieces for 
a series called ‘ Miihling’s Museum,’ by no 
means fulfilled the promise of their commence- 
ment. The magnificent stylo in which the 
Schotts desired Schubert to name his own 
terms® contrasts badly with their ultimate 
refusal (Oct. 30) to pay more than 30 florins 
(or about 25s.) for the PF. quintet (op. 114) 
instead of the modest sixty demanded by him. 
In fact the sole result was an arrangement with 
Probst to publish the long and splendid Eb 
trio, which he did, according to Nottebohm,® 

> Bohuberi's letter to Jeagtr, Sept. 26. E H p. 487 (Ii. 124). 

« E Prout In the iitmthly MuileaJ Rwori for 1871, p. 66. 

• K.E, p. 424 <11. 109) 

Probat annonneea two long llata of new muaic In the A. ME. 
tor Oct., bnt makes no mention of the trio. It la reviewed most 
I favourably In the A.M.Z. for Dec. 10, 1828 Alia 1 he wm thOi 
beyond the reach of praise or blame. 
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m September, and for which the composer 
received the incredibly small sum of 21 Vienna 
florins, or just 17s. 6d. ! Schubert’s answer to 
Probst’s inquiry as to the ‘ Dedication ’ is so 
characteristic as to deserve reprinting : 

‘ Vienna, Auq. 1. 

* Euer Wohlgeboren, the opus of the Trio is 100. I 
entreat you to make the edition correct ; 1 am ex- 
tremely anxious about it. The work will be dedicated 
to no one but those who like it. That is the most 
profitable dedication. With all esteem, 

‘Eeanz Schubert.’ 

The home publications of 1828 are not so 
important as those of former years. The first 
part of the ‘ Wiiiterreise ’ (op. 89) was issued 
in January by Haslinger ; Mar. 14, three songs 
by Sir W. Scott (opp. 85, 86) by Diabclli ; at 
Easter (Apr. 6) six songs (opp. 92 and 108), and 
one set of ‘ Moments musicals,’ by Leidesdorf ; 
in May, two songs (op. 93) by Kienreich^ of 
Graz ; in June or July (‘ Sommer ’), four songs 
(op. 96) by Diabelli ; Aug. 13, four Refrain- 
Lieder (op. 96), Weigh Also the following, to 
which no month can be fixed : ‘ Andantino 
vane and Rondeau brillant ’ (op. 84), PF. 
four hands, on French motifs^ forming a con- 
tinuation of op. 63, Weigl ; three songs (op. 
87), Pennauer ; four impromptus (op. 90), 
and twelve Gratzer Waltzer (op. 91) for PF. 
solo, Diabelli ; Gratzer Galoppc, do. Haslinger ; 
four songs (op. 106) lithographed without 
publisher’s name. 

Poverty. — There is nothing in the events 
already catalogued to have prevented Schu- 
bert’s taking an excursion this summer. In 
either Styria or Upper Austria he would have 
been welcomed with ojien arms, and the journey 
might have gi ven him a stock of health sufficient 
to carry him on for years. And ho appears to 
have entertained the idea of both.* But the 
real obstacle, as he constantly repeats, was his 
poverty.* ‘ It’s all over with Graz for the 
present,’ he says, with a touch of his old fun, 

‘ for money and weather arc both against me.’ 
Franz Lachner, at that time his constant 
companion, told the writer that he had taken 
half a dozen of the ‘ Winterreise ’ songs to 
Haslinger and brought back half a dozen 
gulden — each gulden being then worth a franc. 
Lot the lover of Schubert pause a moment, and 
think of the ‘ Post ’ or the ‘ Wirthshaus ’ being 
sold for tonpence ! of that unrivalled imagina- 
tion and genius producing those deathless 
strains and being thus rewarded ! When this 
was the case, when even a great work like the 
Eb trio, after months and months of negotiation 
and heavy postage, realises the truly micro- 
scopic amount of ' 20 florins 60 kreutzers ’ (as 
with true Prussian businesslike minuteness 
Probst specifies it), of 17s. 6d. as our modem 
currency has it — not even Schubert’s fluency 
and rapidity could do more than keep body 

1 Whom Schubert parodies as * Greitw,’ l.s. gnunbler. 

2 Jenger's and Traweger’s letters, KM. pp. 416. 427, 461, ate. 

a Letters, KM. p. 467 (U. 124). et« 


and soul together. It must have been hard 
not to apply the words of Muller’s ‘ Leiermann* 
to his own case — 

' Barfuss auf dem Else 
Wankt er hin und her, 

Und sein kleiner Teller 
BUibt ihm immer leer.* 

In fact so empty was his little tray that he 
could not even afford the diligence-fare to 
Pest, where Lachner’s ‘ Biirgschaft * was to 
be brought out, and where, as Schindler 
reminds him, he would be safe to have a 
lucrative concert of his own music, as profitable 
as that of Mar. 26. Escape from Vienna by 
that road was impossible for him this year. 

Last Residence. — Schubert had for some 
time past been living with Schober at the 
‘ Blaue Igel ’ (or Blue Hedgehog), stiU a well- 
known tavern and resort of musicians in the 
Tuchlauben ; but at the end of August he left 
and took up his quarters with Ferdinand in a 
new house in the Neue Wieden suburb, then 
known as No. 694 Firmian, or Lumpert,^ or 
Neugebauten, Gasse, now (1881) No. 6 Ketten- 
brucken Gasse ; a long house with three rows 
of nine windows in front ; a brown sloping 
tiled roof ; an entry in the middle to a quad- 
rangle behind ; a quiet, clean, inoffensive place. 
Hero, on the second floor, to the right hand, 
lived Schubert for the last five weeks of his 
life, and his death is commemorated by a stone 
tablet over the entry, placed there by the 
M&nnergesang Verein in Nov. 1869, and con- 
taining these words : 

‘ In diesem Hause starb am 19 November 1828 der 
Tondichter Franz Schubert.’ 

Ferdinand had removed there, and Franz 
went there too. He made the move with the 
concurrence of his doctor, von Rinna, in the 
hope that as it was nearer the country — it was 
just over the river in the direction of the Belve- 
dere— Schubert would be able to reach fresh 
air and exercise more easily than he could from 
the heart of the city. The old attacks of giddi- 
ness and blood to the head had of late been 
frequent, and soon after taking up his new 
quarters he became seriously unwell. How- 
ever, this was BO far relieved that at the 
beginning of October he made a short walking 
tour with Ferdinand and two other friends to 
Uber-Waltersdorf, and thence to Haydn’s old 
residence and grave at Eisenstadt, some 25 
miles from Vienna. It took them three days, 
and during that time he was very careful as to 
eating and drinking, regained his old cheerful- 
ness, and was often very gay. Still he was far 
from well, and after his return the bad symp- 
toms revived, to the great alarm of his friends. 
At length, on the evening of Oct. 31, while at 
supper at the Rothen Kreuz in the Himmel- 
pfortgrund, an eating-house much frequented 
by himself and his friends, he took some fish on 
his plate, but at the first mouthful threw down 

* K.H. p 466 mU. 
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the knife and fork, and exclaimed that it tasted 
like poison. From that moment hardly any- 
thing but medicine passed his lips ; but he 
still walked a good deal. About this time 
Lachner returned from Pest in all the glory of 
the success of his opera ; and though only in 
Vienna for a few days, he called on his friend, 
and they had two hours’ conversation. Schu- 
bert was full of plans for the future, especially 
for the completion of * Graf von Gleichen,’ 
which, as already mentioned, he had sketched 
in the summer of 1827. He discussed it also 
with Bauemfeld during the next few days, and 
spoke of the brilliant style in which he intended 
to score it. About this time Carl Holz, Beet- 
hoven’s old friend, at Schubert’s urgent 
request, took him to hear the great master’s 

minor quartet, still a novelty in Vienna. It 
agitated him extremely. ‘ He got (says Holz) 
into such a state of excitement and enthusiasm 
that we were all afraid for him.’ ^ On Nov. 3, 
the morrow of All Souls’ day, he walked early 
in the morning to Hernals — then a village, now 
a thickly built suburb outside the Gurtel- 
strasse — ^to hear his brother’s Latin Requiem in 
the church there. He thought it simple, and 
at the same time effective, and on the whole 
was much pleased with it. After the service 
he walked for three hours, and on reaching 
home complained of great weariness. 

Illness and Death. — Shortly before this 
time the scores of Handel’s oratorios had come 
into his hands — not impossibly some of the set 
of Arnold’s edition given to Beethoven before liis 
death, and sold in his sale for 102 florins; and 
the study of them had brought home to him his 
deficiencies in the department of counterpoint. 
‘ I see now,’ said he * to the Frohlichs, ‘ how 
much I have still to learn ; but 1 am going to 
work hard with Sechter, and make up for lost 
time ’ — Sechter being the recognised authority 
of the day on counterpoint. So much was he 
bent on this that on the day after his walk to 
Hernals, t.e. on Nov. 4, notwithstanding his 
weakness, he went into Vienna and, with 
another musician named Lanz, called on 
Sechter to consult him on the matter, and 
they actually decided on Marpurg as the text- 
book and on the number and dates of the 
lessons.^ But he never began the course. 
During the next few days he grew weaker and 
weaker ; and when the doctor was called in it 
was too late. About the 1 1th he wrote a note * 
to Sohober — doubtless his last letter. 

'Dear Schober, 

‘ I am ill. I have eaten and drunk nothing for 
eleven days, and am so tired and shaky that 1 can 
only get from the bed to the chair, and back. Hinna 
is attending me If 1 taste anything, 1 bring it up 
again directly. 

1 Quoted bv Noht, BfHhoven, 111. 0Q4 Holt mys It wu the last 
tftwlo tli»t poor Schubert heard. Ferdinand elaima the tame lor 
bln R«qtil«m. At rot rate, both were verv near the end. 

* Kreiatle't Sketch, p. IS'i. 

* K B. y, 401 (il. 138), expr^s'^Iy on Sechter'* authorltT. 

* Given by Bauemleld. In Die Fretea, Apr. 21, I860. 


’ In this distressing condition, be so kind as to help me 
to some reading. Of Cooper’s 1 have read The Last oj 
the Mohicans, The Spy, The PUot and 7'he Pioneers. 
If you have anything else of his, 1 entreat you to leave 
it with Frau von Bogner at the Coffee house. My 
brother, who is conscientiousness itself, will bring it to 
me in the most conscientious way. Or anything else. 
Your friend, Schubert.’ 

What answer Schober made to this appeal is 
not known. He is said to have had a daily 
report of Schubert’s condition from the doctor, 
but there is no mention of his having called. 
Spaun, Randhartinger,® Bauemfeld and Josef 
Huttenbrenner are all said to have visited 
him ; but in those days there was great dread 
of infection, his new residence was out of the 
way, and dangerous illness was such a novelty 
with Schubert that his friends may be excused 
for not thinking the case so grave as it was. After 
a few days Rinna himself fell ill, and his place 
was filled by a staff-surgeon named Behring. 

On the 14th Schubert took to hie bed.® He 
was able to sit up a little for a few days longer, 
and thus to correct the proofs of the second 
part of the ‘ Winterreiso,’ probably the last 
occupation of those inspired and busy fingers. 
Ho appears to have had no pain, only increasing 
weakness, want of sleep and great depression. 
Poor fellow ! no wonder he was depressed ! 
everything was against him, his weakness, his 
poverty, the dreary house, the long lonely 
hours, the cheerless future — all concentrated 
and embodied in the hopeless images of Mfiller’s 
poems, and the sad gloomy strains in which he 
has clothed them for ever and ever — the ‘ Letzto 
Hoffnung,’ the ‘ Krfthe,’ the * Wegweiser,’ the 
‘ Wirthshaus,’ the ‘ Nebensonnen,’ the ‘ Leier- 
mann ’ — all breathing of solitude, broken 
hopes, illusions, strange omens, poverty, death; 
the grave ! As he went through the pages, the;^ 
must have seemed like pictures of his own life ; 
and such passages as the following from the 
* Wegweiser ’ (or Signpost), can hardly have 
failed to strike the dying man as aimed at 
himself : 

* Binen Welser seh' ich stehen, 

Unvemickt vor meinem Blick, 

Bine Strasse muss ich gehen, 

Die noch keiner ging zuruck.* 

Alas ! he was indeed going the road which 
no one e’er retraces ! On Sunday the 16th the 
doctors had a consultation ; they predicted a 
nervous fever, but had still hopes of their 
patient. On the afternoon of Monday, Bauem- 
feld saw him for the last time. He was in very 
bad spirits, and complained of great weakness 
and of heat in his head, but his mind was still 
clear and there was no sign of wandering ; he 
spoke of his earnest wish for a good opera- 
book. Later in the day, however, when the 
doctor arrived, he was quite delirious, and 
typhus had unmistakably broken out. The 

• Frftttletn Odaler-Schabort loforma ms that Ferdinand’* wife 
(etlll living, 1882) malntalne that BandharUnger wae the only one 
I who vlaltM him during hU Hines* : but It is difficult to resist ths 
statements of Bauemfeld (Pmee, Apr. 21, 1869) and of Xrelsaler’s 
tnfonnaate. p. 402 (U. 140). * 

1 • Ferdinand, in the S.Z M. p. 148. 
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next day, Tuesday, he was very restless 
throughout, trying continually to get out of 
bed, and constantly fancying himself in a 
strange room. That evening he called Ferdi- 
nand on to the bod, made him put his ear close 
to his mouth, and whispered mysteriously, 
‘ What are they doing with me ? * ‘ Dear 
Franz,’ was the reply, ‘ they are doing all they 
can to get you well again, and the doctor 
assures us you will soon be right, only you 
must do your best to stay in bed.* He re- 
turned to the idea in his wandering — ‘ I im- 
plore you to put me in my own room, and not 
to leave mo in this corner under the earth ; 
don’t 1 deserve a place above ground ? * ‘Dear 
Franz,’ said the agonised brother, ‘ be calm ; 
trust your brother Ferdinand, whom you have 
always trusted, and who loves you so dearly. 
You are in the room which you always had, 
and lying on your own bed.’ ‘ No,’ said the 
dying man, ‘ that’s not true ; Beethoven is not 
here.’ So strongly had the great composer 
taken possession of him ! An hour or two 
later the doctor came, and spoke to him in the 
same style. Scihubert looked him full in the 
face and made no answer : but turning round 
clutched at the wall w'ith his poor tired hands, 
and said in a slow earnest voice, ‘ Here, here, is 
my end.’ At three in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, Nov. 19, 1828, he breathed his last, and 
his simple earnest soul took its flight from 
the world. He was thirty- one years, nine 
months and nineteen days old. There never 
has been one like him, and there never will be 
another. 

His death, and the letters of the elder Franz 
and of Ferdinand, bring out the family relations 
in a very pleasant light. The poor pious 
bereaved father, still at his drudgery as ‘ school 
teacher in the Ilossau,’ ‘ afllicted, yet strength- 
ened by faith in God and the Blessed Sacra- 
ments,’ writing to announce the loss of his 
‘ beloved son, Franz Schubert, musician and 
composer ’ ; the good innocent Ferdinand, 
evidently recognised as Franz’s peculiar 
property, clinging to his brother as the one 
great man he had ever known ; thinking only 
of him, and of fulfilling his last wish to lie near 
Beethoven — these form a pair of interesting 
figures. Neither Ignaz nor Carl appear at all 
in conneistion with the event, the father and 
Ferdinand alone are visible. 

The funeral took place on Friday Nov. 21. 
It was bad weather, but a number of friends and 
sympathisers assembled. He lay in his coffin, 
dressed, as the custom then was, like a hermit, 
with a crown of laurel round his brows. The 
face was calm, and looked more like sleep than 
death. By desire of the family Schober was 
chief mourner. The coffin left the house at 
half-past two, and was borne by a group of 
young men, students and others, in red cloaks 
and flowers, to the little church of S. Joseph in 


Margarethen, where the funeral service was 
said, and a motet by G&nsbacher, and a hymn 
of Schober’s, ‘ Der Friede sey mit dir, du 
engelreine Seele ’ — written that morning in 
substitution for his own earlier words, to the 
music of Schubert’s ‘ Pax vobiscum ’ — were 
sung over the coffin. It was then taken to the 
Ortsfriedhof in the village of W&hring, and 
committed to the ground, three places higher 
up than the grave of Beethoven.^ In ordinary 
course he would have been buried in the 
cemetery at Matzleinsdorf, but the appeal 
which he made almost with his dying breath 
was naturally a law to the tender heart ol 
Ferdinand, and through his piety and self- 
denial his dear brother rested if not next, yet 
near, to the great musician whom he so deeply 
reverenced and admired. Late in the after- 
noon Wilhelm von Chezy, son ol the authoress 
of ‘ Euryanthe ’ and ‘ Rosamunde,’ who though 
not in Schubert’s intimate circle was yet one 
of his acquaintances, by some accident remem- 
bered that he had not seen him for many months, 
and he walked down to Bogner’s coffee-house, 
where the composer was usually to be found 
between five and seven, smoking his pipe and 
joking with his friends, and where the Cooper’s 
novels mentioned in his note to Schober wore 
not improbably still waiting for him. He 
found the little room almost empty, and the 
familiar round table deserted. On entering 
he was accosted by the waiter — ‘ Your honour 
is soon back from the funeral ! * ‘ Whose 

funeral ? ’ said Chezy in astonishment. ‘ Franz 
Schubert’s,’ replied the waiter, ‘ he died two 
days ago, and is buried this afternoon.’ * 

He left no will. The official inventory * of 
his possessions at the time of his death, in 
which he is described as ‘ Tonkiinstlor und 
Compositeur ’ — musician and composer — is as 
follows ; 

‘ Three dress coats, 3 walklnj? coats, 10 pairs of 
trousers, 9 waistcoats — together worth 37 florins ; 
1 hat, 5 pairs of shoes and 2 of boots— valued at 2 
florins ; 4 slurts, 9 cravats and pocket handkercliiefs 
13 pairs of socks, 1 towel, 1 sheet. 2 bedryises — ^8 
florins ; 1 mattress, 1 bolster, 1 quilt — 6 florins ; a 
Quantity of old music value<l at 10 florins — 63 florins 
(siiy £2: lOs.) in all. Beyond the above there were 
no effects.’ 

Is it possible, then, that in the ‘ old music, 
valued at 8s. 6d., ’ are included the whole of 
his unpublished manuscripts ? Where else 
could they be but in the house he was inhabit- 
ing ? 

The expenses of the illness and funeral 
amounted in all to 209 silver florins, 19 kr. (say 
£27). Of this the preliminary service cost 84 
fl. 35 kr. ; the burial 44 fl. 45 kr. ; and the 
ground 70 fl. ; leaving the rest for the doctor’s 
fees and incidental disbursements Illness and 

» Noxt to Beethoven came ' Freiherr von Wmehrd ’ ; then ' Joh. 
Graf Odnnel and Orftfln O’Donnell,’ and then Schubert. 

• Wilhelm von Che*y, Xrimurutn/en aui meitun Lebtn (186S), 
pp. 182. 183 

8 (liven at ieni^h by Krelnsle (p. 467) — but entirrlv omitted is 
the translation— and materially misquoted by Uumpreoht <p. 16). 
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death were truly expensive luxuries in those 
days. 

On Nov. 27, the Kirchenmusikverein per- 
formed Mozart’s Requiem in his honour ; and 
on Deo. 23 a Requiem by Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner was given in the Augu«^tine church. 
On Deo. 14, his early symphony in C, No. 0, was 
played at the Gesellschaftskonzert, and again 
on March 12, 1829. At Linz on Christmas Day 
there was a funeral ceremony with speeches 
and music. Articles in his honour appeared 
in the Wiener Zeitschrift of Dec. 25 (by von 
Zodlitz), in the Theaterzeitung of Vienna of the 
20th and 27th (by Blahetka^ ; in the Vienna 
Zeitschrift fur Kunst of Juno 9, 11, 13, 1829 
(by Bauemfeld) ; in the Vienna Archiv fvr 
Oeschichte by Mayrhofer) ; and memorial 
poems were published by Soidl, Schober, and 
others. On Jan. 30, 1829, a concert was given 
by the arrangement of Anna Prohlich in the 
hall of the Musikverein; the programme in- 
cluded ‘ Miriam,* and consist^ entirely of 
Schubert’s music, excepting a set of flute varia- 
tions by Gabrielsky, and the first finale in * Don 
Juan * ; and the crowd was so great that the 
performance had to be repeated shortly after- 
wards. The proceeds of these concerts and 
the subscriptions of a few friends sufiiced to 
erect the monument which now stands at the 
back of the grave. It was carried out by 
Anna Prdhlich, Grillparzer and Jenger. The 
bust was by Franz Dialler, and the cost of the 
whole was 360 silver florins, 46 kr. The in- 
scription ' is from the pen of Grillparzer : 

DIE TON KUNST BEGRUB HIKR EINEN REICIIEN BESITZ 
ABER NOCH VIEL SCHOENEKE HOFFNUNGEN. 

FRANZ SCHUBERT UFGT HIF.R. 

GEBOREN AM XXXI. JVENNER MDCCXCVII. 

GESTORBEN AM XIX. NOV. MDCCCXXVIII. 

XXXI JAHRE ALT.* 

The allusion to fairer hopes has been much 
criticised, but surely without reason. When 
we remember in how many departments of 
music Schubert’s latest productions were his 
best, we are undoubtedly warranted in believ- 
ing that he would have gone on progressing for 
many years, had it been the will of God to 
spare him. 

In 1863, owing to the state of dilapidation 
at which the graves of both Beethoven and 
Schubert had arrived, the repair of the tombs, 
and the exhumation and reburial of both, were 
undertaken by the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. The operation was begun on the 12th 
of October and completed on the 13th. The 
opportunity was embraced of taking a cast and 
a photograph of Schubert’s skull, and of 
measuring the principal bones of both skeletons. 

1 We have rivea the inscilptlon execUy as It stands on the 
monument. Krelssle’s version (p. 46.*)), followed by Oampreoht 
and others. Is Incorrect la almost everv line. 

• KiBiio HAS anan EHTOMssn a aion nnASima, 

Btrr MUCH rAiasa no»8. 
rEAHB SOnPBXIlT UBS HUUk 
BOBH JAN. 31. 1707 ; 

BIBB NOT. 10, ISaS, 

91 TBAU OU». 


The lengths in Schubert’s case were to those in 
Beethoven’s as 27 to 29,® which implies that as 
Beethoven was 6 ft. 6 in. high, he was only 6 ft. 
and ^ an inch. Schubert was reburied in the 
central cemetery of Vienna on Sept. 23, 1888. 

Various memorials have boon set up lo him 
in Vienna. The tablets on the houses in which 
he was bom and died have been noticed. The; 
were both carried out by the Mannergesan^ 
Verein, and completed, the former Oct. 7, 
1858, the latter in Nov. 1869. The same 
Society erected by subscription a monument 
to him in the Stadt-Park, a sitting figure in 
Carrara marble by Carl Kuntmann, with the 
inscription ‘ Franz Schubert, seinem Andenken 
der Wiener MAnnergesangverein, 1872,' It 
cost 42,000 florins, and was imveiled May 15, 
1872. 

Posthumous Publtoations. — Outside of 
Austria his death created at first but little 
sensation. Robert Schumann, then 18, is 
said to have been deeply affected, and to have 
burst into tears when the news reached him 
at I.<eipzig ; Mendelssohn too, though unlike 
Schubert in temperament, circumstances and 
education, doubtless fully estimated his loss ; 
and Rellstab, Anna Milder and others in 
Berlin who knew him, must have mourned him 
deeply; but the world at large did not yet 
know enough of his works to understand 
either what it possessed or what it had lost in 
that modest reserved young musician of thirty- 
one. But death always brings a man, especi- 
ally a young man, into notoriety, and increases 
public curiosity about his works : and so it was 
now ; the stream of publication at once began 
and is even yet flowing,® neither the supply of 
works nor the eagerness to obtain them having 
ceased. The world has not yet recovered 
from its astonishment as, one after another, 
the stores accumulated in those dusky heaps of 
music paper (valued at 8s. 6d.) were made 
public, each so astonishingly fresh, copious and 
different from the last. As songs, masses, part- 
songs, operas, chamber-music of all sorts and 
all dimensions — pianoforte-sonatas, impromp- 
tus and fantasias, duets, trios, quartets, 
quintet, octet, issued from the press or were 
heard in manuscript ; as each season brought 
ite new symphony, overture, entr’acte, or 
ballet-music, people began to be staggered by 
the amount. 

* A deep shade of suspicion is beginnlns to be cast 
over the authenticity of posthumous compositions. 
All Paris has been in a state of amazement at the 
posthumous dillRence of the song-writer, P. Schubert 
who, while one would think that his ashes repose in 
peace in Vienna, is still making eternal new songs.' * 
We know better now, but it must be confessed 
that the doubt was not so unnatural then. 

> See del0timStti9» DarttaUung der Autgrabung und Wiedev 
MnseUung der irdtuhen Jteste von Beethoven und Schubert, Vleane. 
Qerold, ISrtS. 

4 The critloil editloa of Sebubart’e works jnm not completed till 
1897. See List St the end of this sjtlcle. o. 
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Of the MS. music — an incredible quantity, of 
which no one then knew the amount or the par- 
dculars, partly because there was so much of 
(t, partly because Schubert concealed, or rather 
forgot, a great deal of his work — ^a certain number 
of songs and pianoforte pieces were probably 
in the hands of publishers at the time of his 
death, but the groat bulk was in the possession 
of Ferdinand, as his heir. A set of four songs 
(op. 105) was issued on the day of his funeral. 
Other songs — opp. 101, 104, 106, 110-112, 
116-118 ; and two PF. duets, the fantasia in 
F minor (op. 103) and the ‘ Grand Rondeau * 
(op. 107) — followed up to April 1829. But 
the first important publication was the 
well-known ‘ Schwanengesang,* so entitled by 
Haslinger — ^a collection of fourteen songs, seven 
by Rellstab, six by Heine, and one by Seidl — 
unquestionably Schubert’s last. They were 
issued in May 1829, and, to judge by the lists 
of arrangements and editions given by Notte- 
bohm, have been as much appreciated as the 
‘ Schone Mullcrin ’ or the ‘ Winterreise.* A 
stream of songs followed — for which we must 
refer the student to Nottebohm’s catalogue. 

The early part of 1830 ^ saw the execution of 
a bargain between DiabeUi and Ferdinand, by 
which that firm was guaranteed the property 
of the following works : opp. 1-32, 36, 39-69, 
62, 63, 64, 66-69, 71-77, 84-88, 92-99, 101- 
104, 106, 108, 109, 113, 116, 116, 119, 121- 
124, 127, 128, 130, 132-140, 142-163; also 
164 songs ; 14 vocal quartets ; the canons of 
1813 ; a cantata in C for three voices ; the 

* H y mn to the Holy Ghost ’ ; K lopstock’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ in F minor, and ‘Grosses Halleluja’; 
Magnificat in C ; the string quintet in C ; four 
string quartets in C, Bb, G, Bb ; a string trio 
in Bb ; two sonatas in A and A minor, varia- 
tions in F, an adagio in Db, and allegretto in 
Cjj — all for PF, solo; sonata for PF. and 
Arpeggione ; sonata in A, and fantasie in C — 
both for PF, and violin ; rondo in A for violin 
and quartet ; adagio and rondo in F for PF. 
and quartet ; a concert-piece in D for violin 
and orchestra ; overture in D for orchestra ; 
overture to third act of the ‘ Zauberharfe ’ ; 

* Lazarus ’ ; ‘ Tantum ergo ’ in Eb for four voices 
and orchestra ; an offertorium in Bb for tenor 
solo, chorus and orchestra. 

Another large portion of Ferdinand’s posses- 
sions came, sooner or later, into the hands of 
Dr. Eduard Schneider, son of Franz’s sister 
Theresia. They comprised the autographs of 
symphonies 1, 2, 3 and 6, and copies of '4 and 
6; Autographs of operas: The ‘Toufels Lust- 
schloss,* ‘ Fernando,* * Der vierj&hrige Posten,* 
‘ Die Freunde von Salamanka,’ ‘ Die Biirgschaf t,* 
‘Fierrabras,’ and ‘Sakontala*; the Mass in F; 

< The Hat whloh followa ia taken from Krtistle, p. 066 (U. 240), who 
apx>areQtl7 had the orifxinal document before him. The oiJv date 
siren by Kreiaale ia 1880, but it muat have been early in that year, 
■ince op. 121, which forma part of the bargain, waa iaaued in 
February. Some of the numbera in the Uat baa alr^y been leaned 
JM the property of the publiaheta. 


and the original orchestral parts of the whole of 
the music to * Rosamunde.’ * 

On July 10, 1830, Diabelli began the issue of 
what was entitled ‘ Franz Schuberts nachgelas- 
sene musikalische Dichtungen ’ ; and continued 
it at intervals till 1850, by which time 60 Parts 
(Lteferungen), containing 137 songs, had ap- 
peared. In 1830 he also issued the two aston- 
ishing 4-hand marches (op. 121); and a set 
of 20 waltzes (op. 127) ; whilst other houses 
published the PF. sonatas in A and Eb (opp. 120, 
122) ; the two string quartets of the year 1824 
(op. 125) ; the D minor quartet, etc. For the 
progress of the publication after this date we 
must again refer the reader to Nottebohm’s 
invaluable Thematic Catalogue (Vienna, Schrei- 
ber, 1874), which containsevery detail, and may 
be implicitly relied on; merely mentioning the 
principal works, and the year of publication : 
‘ Miriam,’ Mass in Bb, three last sonatas and the 
Grand Duo, 1838 ; symphony in C, 1840 ; 
fantasie in C, PF. and violin, 1850 ; quartet 
in G, 1862 ; quintet in C, and octet, 1854 ; 
‘ Gesang der Geister,* 1868 ; ‘ Verschworenen,* 
1862 ; Mass in Eb, 1866 ; ‘ Lazarus,’ 1866 ; 
symphony in B minor, 1867; Mass in Ab, 1876. 

There were many other publications of songs, 
pianoforte pieces, etc., for which the reader is 
referred to N ottebohm’s Thematic Catalogue. Of 
the songs two collections may bo signalised as 
founded on the order of opus numbers : that 
of Senff of Leipzig, edited by Julius Reitz, 361 
songs in 20 vols. and that of Litolff of Bruns- 
wick — songs in 10 vols. But neither of these, 
though styled ‘ complete ’ are so. For instance, 
each omits opp. 83, 110, 129, 166, 172, 173; 
the six songs published by Muller, the forty by 
Gotthard ; and Litolff also omits opp. 21, 60. 
A complete edition of Schubert’s works was 
announced by Breitkopf & Hartel on ‘ Schu- 
bert’s death-day 1884.’ It appeared between 
1885 and 1 897. For its classification see p. 636. 

Schumann’s PiiorAGANDA. — Schumann’s 
visit to Vienna in the late autumn of 1838 
formed an epoch in the history of the Schubert 
music. He saw the immense heap of MSS. 
which remained in Ferdinand’s hands even after 
the mass bought by Diabelli had been taken 
away, and amongst them several symphonies. 
Such sympathy and enthusiasm as his must have 
been a rare delight to the poor desponding 
brother. His eagle eye soon discovered the 
worth of these treasures. He picked out several 
works to be recommended to publishers, but 
meantime one beyond all the rest riveted his 
attention — the great symphony of March 1828 
(was it the autograph, not yet deposited in the 
safe keeping of the Gesellschaf t der Musikfreund, 
or a copy ?) and he arranged with Ferdinand to 
send a transcript of it to Leipzig to Mendelssohn 
for the Gewandhaus Concerts, where it was 

• The itreater pari of Umm eanie Into the powMaslon of Nleholae 
Ihimba of Vienna. 
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produced Mar. 21, 1839,^ and repeated no less 
than three times during the following season. 
His chamber-music was becoming gradually 
known in the North, and as early as 1833 is 
occasionally met with in the Berlin and Leipzig 
programmes. David, who led the taste in 
chamber music in the latter place, was devoted 
to Schubert. He gradually introduced his 
works, until there were few seasons in which 
the quartets in A minor, D minor (the score of 
which ho edited for Senff), and G, the string 
quintet in C (a special favourite), the octet, 
both trios, the PF. quintet and the * Rondeau 
brillant,’ were not performed amid great 
applause at his concerts. Schumann had long 
been a zealous Schubert propagandist. From 
an early date his Zeitschrift contains articles of 
more or less length, always inspired by an ardent 
admiration ; Schubert’s letters and poems and 
his brother’s excellent short sketch of his life, 
printed in vol. x. (Apr. 23 to May 3, 1839) 
— obvious fruits of Schumann’s Vienna visit 
— are indispensable materials for Schubert's 
bi ography ; when the symphony was performed 
ho dedicated to it one of his longest and most 
genial effusions,* and each fresh piece was 
greeted with a hearty welcome as it fell from 
the press. One of Schumann’s especial favourites 
was the E!> trio ; he liked it even bettor than 
that in Bb, and has left a memorandum of his 
fondness in the opening of the adagio of his 
symphony in C, which is identical, in key and 
intervals, with that of Schubert’s andante. 
The enthusiasm of those prominent musicians, 
the repeated performances of the symphony 
and its publication by Breitkopf (in Jan. 1860), 
naturally gave Schubert a strong hold on 
Leipzig, at that time the most active musical 
centre of Europe ; and after the foundation of 
the Conservatorium in 1 843 many English and 
American students must have carried back the 
love of his romantic and tuneful music to their 
own countries. 

Spkead op Schubekt’s Music. — Several 
performances of large works had taken place in 
Vienna since Schubert’s death, chiefly through 
the exertions of Ferdinand and of a certain 
Leitermayer, one of Franz’s early friends ; such 
as the Eb» Mass at the parish church of Maria 
Trost on Nov. 16, 1829 ; ‘ Miriam,’ with 
Lachner’s orchestration, at a Gesellschaft con- 
cert in 1830 ; two new overtures in 1833 ; an 
overture in E, the chorus of spirits from ‘ Rosa- 
munde,’ the ‘ Grosses Halleluja,’ etc., early in 
1835, and four large concerted pieces from 
‘ Fierrabras ’ later in the year ; an overture in 
D ; the hnale oi the last symphony ; a march 


1 Ifar. 22 In the AUf. Mut. Ztitmg, Uar. 21 in Bchumann’s 
PAper. Tbs aymphoay wu repeated Dec. 12, 1839, Mar. 12, and 

Avt- ulevi cxilik\Ti\\\e'woT'AloTp«rlorm« 


III. 196. SchtttnaDn'« expmslnna l«ve no doubt 
that the symphony In C was in Fmliaand’s possMalon at tha 
of his rMt. This and many othon of his articles on Schubert havs 
.. — ....... 1 -.^ jEngllsh by Miss M. E. von Olehn nad Mis. 


and chorus, and an air and chorus, from * Fierra^ 
bras,’ in April 1836 ; another new overture, and 
several new compositions from the * Remains, 
in the winter of 1837-38. As far as can be 
judged by the silence of the Vienna newspapers, 
these passed almost unnoticed. Even the 
competition with North Germany failed to 
produce the effect which might have been 
expected. It did indeed excite the Viennese 
to one effort. On the 16th of the December 
following the production of the symphony at 
Leipzig its performance was attempted at 
Vienna, but though the whole work was an- 
nounced,* such had been the difficulties at 
rehearsal that the first two movements alone 
were given, and they were only carried off by 
the interpolation of an air from ‘ Lucia * 
between them. 

But symphonies and B 3 rmphonic works can 
hardly be expected to float rapidly ; songs are 
more buoyant, and Schubert’s songs soon began 
to make their way outside, as they had long 
since done in his native place. Wherever they 
once penetrated their success was certain. In 
Paris, where spirit, melody and romance are 
the certain criterions of success, and where 
nothing dull or obscure is tolerated, they were 
introduced by Nourrit, and were so much liked 
as actually to find a transient place in the pro- 
grammes of the concerts of the Conservatoire, 
the stronghold of musical toryism.* The first 
French collection was published in 1834, by 
Richault, with translation by B61angor. It 
contained six songs — ‘ Dio Post,’ ‘ Standchon,’ 
‘ Am Meer,’ ‘ Das Fischerm&dchen,’ ‘ Dor Tod 
und das Mftdcheii,’ and ‘ Schlummorlied.’ The 
‘ Erl King ’ and others followed. A larger col- 
lection, with translation by Emil Deschamps, 
was issued by Brandus in 1838 or 1839. It is 
entitled ‘ Collection des Lioder de Franz Schu- 
bert,’ and contains sixteen — ‘ La jeune reli- 
gieuse,’ ‘ Marguerite,* ‘ Le roi des aulnos,’ ‘ La 
rose,’ ‘ La serenade,* * La poste,’ ‘ Ave Maria,’ 
‘ La cloche des agonisants,’ ‘ La jeune fiUe et 
la morte,’ ‘ Rosemonde,* ‘ Les plaintes de la 
jeune fille,’ ‘ Adieu,* * Les astres,’ ‘ La jeune 
mere,’ ‘ La Berceuse,’ ‘ !^loge des larmes.’ * 
Except that one — * Adieu ’ ® — is spurious, the 
selection does great credit to Parisian taste. 
This led the way to the ‘ Quarante melodies de 
Schubert * of Richault, Launer, etc., a thin 8vo 


volume, to which many an English amateur is 
indebted for his first acquaintance with these 
treasures of life. By 1846 Richault had pub- 
lished as many as 150 with French words. 


• The US. parte In the poeseMion of the Muaikvereln ahow the 
most cruel cate, posalbly Tnth a view to this perlorxnance. In the 
finale, one of the moet eeeentUl and effective aecUona of the 
movement la clean expunged 

* * La Jeune religleuse ^ and ' Le rol dee aulnee ’ wwe eung by 
Kourrlt, at the concerts of Jan. 18 and Apr. 26, 1835, respectiveW 
—the latter irlth orchestral accompaDiment. On Mu. 1836 

"'“9 Mile Palcon, and there the list etopa 
. i*** ** copied from the Parle conreepondenoe of the A .M.X. 

1889^, 894. 

■'V'* ““d® «P of phraeea from Sohnbert’a eonga and will 

prob ably al^va 1m attributed to him. It atanda even In Pauer » 
B«tft»*J>yA.H.vonWeytauoh.wbopnbllihed;M 
fa 1894. flea Eottobohm’a OtMtogm, p. 364. 
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Some of the chamber music also soon obtained 
a certain popularity in Paris, through the play- 
ing of Tilmant, Urban and Alkan, and later of 
Alard and Franchomme. The trio in issued 
by Richault in 1838, was the first instrumental 
work of Schubert’s published in France. There 
is a ‘ Collection complete ’ of the solo PF. works 
published by Richault in 8vo, containing the 
Fantasie (op. 15), ten sonatas, the two Russian 
marches. Impromptus, Moments musicals, five 
single pieces, and nine sets of dances. Liszt 
and Heller kept the flame alive by their trans- 
scriptions of the songs and waltzes. Habeneck 
attempted to rehearse the symphony in C 
m 1842, but the band refused to go beyond 
the first movement, and Schubert’s name up 
to this date (1881) appears in the programmes 
of the concerts of the Conservatoire attached to 
three songs only. Pasdeloup introduced the 
symphony in C and the fragments of that in 
B minor. 

Liszt’s devotion to Schubert was great and 
unceasing We have already mentioned his 
production of ‘Alfonso und Estrella ’ at Weimar 
in 1854, but it is right to give a list of his 
transcriptions, which have done a very great 
deal to introduce Schubert into many quarters 
where his compositions would otherwise have 
been a sealed book. His first transcription — 

* Die Rose,’ op. 73 — was made in 1834, and 
appeared in Paris the same year,^ It was 
followed in 1838 by the ‘ Standchen,’ ‘ Post,* 
and ‘ Lob der ThrS-nen,’ and in 1839 by the 
‘ Erl King ’ and by twelve Lieder. These again 
by six Lieder ; four * Geistlicho Lieder ; * six 
of the ‘ Mullerlieder ’ ; the ‘ Schwanengesang,’ 
and the ‘ Wmterreise.* Liszt also transcribed 
the * Divertissement k la hongroise,’ three 
inarches and nine ‘ Valses-caprices,* or * Soirees 
de Vienne,’ after Schubert’s op. 67. All the 
above are for PF, solo. He also scored the 
accompaniment to the ‘ Junge Nonne,’ ‘ Gret- 
chen am Spinnrade,’ ‘ So lasst mich scheinen * 
and the ‘ Erl King,’ for a small orchestra ; 
adapted the ‘ Allmacht ’ for tenor solo, male 
chorus and orchestra, and converted the 
fantasie in C (op. 16) into a concerto for PF. 
and orchestra. Some will think these changes 
indefensible, but there is no doubt that they 
are done in a masterly manner, and that many 
of them have become very popular. Heller’s 
arrangements are confined to six favourite songs. 

English Publications and Perfobmances. 
— England made an appearance m the field 
with the * Moment musical ’ in F minor in 1831, 
followed in 1832 by the ‘ Erl King ’ and the 
' Wanderer.* In 1836 Mr. Ayrton printed 

The Letter of Flowers ’ and * The Secret,’ in 
the Musical Library, to Oxenford’s translation. 
Mr. Wessel (Ashdown & Parry) had begun his 
’ Series of German Songs * earlier than this, and 

* Tbem pu*tlctilan ure taken partly from Mlw Bamann’e Ztff ^ 
JUszt, and partly from Liszt *h Thtnwtlc Oataio0u$. The ttW No 

the ‘Apparitions ' Is founded on a iratu mdody of Sch u bert a. 


by 1840, out of a total of 197, the list included 
38 of Schubert’s, remarkably well chosen, and 
including several of the finest though less known 
ones, e.g. * Ganymed,’ * An den Tod,’ ‘ Sei mir 
gegriisst,* * Die Rose,* etc. etc. Ewer’s * Gems 
of German Song,* containing many of Schu- 
bert’s, were begun in Sept. 1837. Schubert’s 
music took a long time before it obtained any 
public footing in this country. The first time it 
appears in the Philharmonic programmes — then 
so ready to welcome novelties — is on May 20, 
1839, when Ivanoff sang the Serenade in the 

* Schwanengesang ’ to Italian words, ‘ Quando 
avvolta.’ Staudigl gave the * Wanderer,’ May 
8, 1843. On June 10, 1844, the overture to 
‘ Fierrabras * was played under Mendelssohn’s 
direction, and on June 17 the ‘ Junge Nonne * 
was sung to French words by M. de Revial, 
Mendelssohn playing the magnificent accom- 
paniment. We blush to say, however, that 
neither piece met with approval.® Mendelssohn 
conducted the last five Philharmonic concerts of 
that season ( 1 844 ), and am ongst other orchestral 
music now to England had brought with him 
Schubert’s symphony inC and his own overture 
to ‘ Ruy Bias.’ At the rehearsal on June 10, 
however, the behaviour of the band towards the 
symphony — excited, it is said, by the continual 
triplets in the finale — was so insulting that he 
refused either to gc on with it or to allow his 
own overture to be tried. But the misbe- 
haviour of our leading orchestra did not produce 
the effect which it had done in Paris ; others 
wore found to take up the treasures thus rudely 
rejected, and Schubert has had an ample 
revenge. 

The centres for his music in England have 
been — for the orchestral and choral works, the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham and Halle’s Con- 
certs, Manchester ; and for the chamber music, 
the Popular Concerts and Halle’s Recitals. At 
the Crystal Palace the symphony in C was in 
the repertory of the Saturday Concerts from 
Apr. 6, 1856 ; the two movements of the B 
minor symphony were first played Apr. 6, 
1867, and constantly repeated. The six 
other MS. symphonies were obtained from 
Dr. Schneider in 1867 and since, and have been 
played at various dates, a performance of the 
whole eight in chronological order forming a 
feature in the series of 1880-81. The * Rosa- 
munde * music was first played Nov. 10, 1866, 
and the ‘ air de ballet ’ in G, Mar. 16, 1867. 
Joachim’s orchestration of the Grand Duo 
(op. 140) was given Mar. 4, 1876. The over- 
tures to * Alfonso und Estrella/ * Fierrabras/ 

* Freimde von Salamanka, ’ ‘ Teufels Lustschloss * 
and that ‘ in the Italian style * have been 
frequently heard. ‘ Miriam’s Song ’ was first 
given Nov. 14, 1868 (and three times since) ; 
the * Conspirators,* Mar. 2, 1872 ; the 23rd 
Psalm, Feb. 21, 1874 ; the Eb Mass, Mar. 29, 

• JJto JfMioal WmrU, 1844. p. 197. 
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1879.^ At the Popular Concerts a beginning 
was made May 16, 1869, with the A minor 
quartet, the D major sonata and the * Rondeau 
brillant.’ Afterwards the D major and G 
major quartets, many sonatas and other PP. 
pieces were added, and the octet, the quintet 
in C and the two trios were repeated season by 
season, and enthusiastically received. The 
quartet in Bb, the trio in the same key, 
the sonata for PF. and arpeggione, etc., were 
brought to a hearing. A large number of 
songs were made familiar to the subscribers to 
these concerts through the fine interpretation 
of Stockhausen, Mine. Joachim, Miss Sophie 
Lowe, Santley, Hensohel and other singers. 
At Hallo’s admirable recitals at St. James’s 
Hall, from their commencement in 1861 all the 
published sonatas were repeatedly played ; not 
only the popular ones, but of those less known 
none were given less than twice ; the fantasia 
in C, op. 15, three times ; the PF. qumtet, the 
fantasia for PF. and violin, the impromptus 
and Moments musicals, the ‘ 6 pieces,’ the ‘ 3 
pieces,’ the adagio and rondo, the valsos nobles, 
and other numbers of this fascinating music 
wore heard again and again. 

The other principal publications in England 
are the vocal scores of the six masses, the PF. 
accompaniment arranged from the full score by 
Ebenezer Prout, published by Augenor — the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th in 1871, the 6th (Eb) in 1872, 
and the 6th (Ab) in 1876.* The masses have 
been also published by Novello, both with Latin 
and English words (‘ Communion Service *) ; 
and the same firm published ‘ Miriam,’ in two 
forms, and the ‘ Rosamunde ’ music, both vocal 
score and orchestral parts. Augener also pub- 
lished editions of the PF. works, and of a large 
number of songs, by Pauer. 

Portraits. — Schubert was not sufficiently 
important during his lifetime to attract the 
attention of painters, and although he bad more 
than one artist in his circle there are but throe 
portraits of him known. 1. A poor stiff head 
by Leopold Kupelwieser, full face, taken July 
10, 1821, photographed by Miotke and Wawra 
of Vienna, and wretchedly engraved as the 
frontispiece to Kreissle’s biography. 2. A very 
characteristic half-length, three-quarter-face, 
in water-colours, by W. A. Rieder, taken in 
1825, in possession of Dr. Granitsch of Vienna.* 
A replica by the artist, dated 1840, is now 
in the Musikverein. It has been engraved by 
Passini, and we hero give the head, from a 
photograph expressly taken from the original 
{PLATE LXXI,). 3. The bust on the tomb, 
which gives a very prosaic version of his 
features. 

1 Tbia list of achioremetits -wm primarily due to the enthusiasm 
of Grove himself, ^rho as secretary of the Crystal Palace Inspired 
the pioneer work done by Manns and his orchestra. Bee C. L. 
Graves. Lift of Sir Ooorge Orwo, p. 62. O. 

* Reviewed by E. Prout in Concordia for 1876, pp. 8, 29, 109, etc. 

* He lionght it in Feb. 1881 for 1206 florins, or about £120. It is 
about 8 inches blKh, by 6 wide. It was taken, or betpin, while 
Bohubert took refuge in the artist's bouse from a storm (Pohl). 


Personalia. — His exterior by no moans 
answered to his genius. His general appear- 
ance was insignificant. As we have already 
said, he was probably not more than 6 feet 
and 1 inch high, his figure was stout and clumsy, 
with a round back and shoulders (perhaps due 
to incessant writing) fioshy arms and thick 
short fingers. His complexion was pasty, nay 
even tallowy; his cheeks wore full, his eye- 
brows bushy and his nose insignificant. But 
there were two things that to a groat extent 
redeemed these insignificant traits — his hair, 
which was black,* and remarkably thick and 
vigorous,^ as if rooted in the brain within ; and 
his eyes, which were truly ‘ the windows of his 
soul,’ and oven through the spectacles he con- 
stantly wore were so bright as at once to attract 
attention.® If Rieder’s portrait may be trusted 
— ^and it is said to bo very faitliful, though 
perhaps a little too five — they had a peculiarly 
steadfast penetrating look, which irresistibly 
reminds one of the firm rhythm of his music. 
His glasses are inseparable from his face. One 
of our earliest glimpses of him is ‘ a little boy in 
spectacles ’ at the Coavict ; he habitually slept 
in them ; and within eighteen months of his 
death we see him standing in the vrindow at 
Dobling, his glasses pushed up over his forehead, 
and Grillparzer’s verses hold close to his search- 
ing eyes. He had the broad strong jaw of all 
groat men, and a marked assertive prominence of 
the lips. Ho had a beautiful set of teeth (Bene- 
dict). When at rest the expression of his faise 
was uninteresting, but it brightened up at the 
mention of music, especially that of Beethoven. 
His voice was something between a soft tenor 
and a baritone. He sang ‘ like a composer,’ 
without the least affectation or attempt.^ 

A Character Study. — His general dis- 
position was in accordance with his counten- 
ance. His sensibility, though his music shows 
it was extreme, was not roused by the small 
things of lifew He had little of that jealous 
susceptibility which too often distinguishes 
musicians, more irritable even than the ‘ irri- 
table race of poets.’ His attitude towards 
Rossini and Weber proves this. When a post 
which he much covoted was given to another,® 
he expressed his satisfaction at its being 
bestowed on so competent a man. Transparent 
truthfulness, good-humour, a cheerful con- 
tented evenness, fondness for a joke and a 
desire to remain in the background — such were 
his prominent characteristics in ordinary life. 
But wo have seen how this apparently iiqpassive 
man could be moved by a poem which appealed 

* We kave three halre of Sohubert’e (eiven to mv brother by hta 

ereat-nlece Caroline Gelsler Schubert, a pinnlnt long resident In 
London) ; they are by no mean* black, rather of a warm auburn 
tint B j. h". 

> All three portraits agree in this. An eminent surgeon of our 
own day is accustomed to sav, * Nt ver trust a man with a grea^ 
bead of black hair, he is sure to be an enthusiast ’ 

« W. V. fhezv, £rinnerungen-~‘ with eyes so brilliant as at the 
flrst glance to betray the fire within.’ 

Bauernfeld. 

• Weiffl. 
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to him, or by such music as Beethoven’s C# 
minor quartet.^ This unfailing good-nature, 
this sweet lovableuess, doubtless enhanced by 
his reserve, was what attached Schubert to his 
friends. They admired him ; but they loved 
him still more. Ferdinand perfectly adored 
him, and even the derisive Ignaz melts when 
he takes leave.* Hardly a letter from Schwind, 
Schober, or Bauemfeld, that docs not amply 
testify to this. Their only complaint is that 
he will not return their passion, that ‘ the 
affection of years is not enough to overcome his 
distrust and fear of seeing himself appreciated 
and beloved.’ ® Even strangers who met him 
in this entourage were as much captivated as 
his friends. J. A. Borg of Stockholm, who 
was in Vienna in 1827, as a young man of 
twenty-four, and met him at the Bogners*, 
speaks of him * with the clinging affection 
which such personal charm inspires. 

He was never really at his ease except among 
his chosen associates. When with them he was 
genial and compliant. At the dances of his 
friends he would extcimporise the most lovely 
waltzes for hours together, or accompany song 
after song. He was even boisterous — playing 
the ‘ Erl King ’ on a comb, fencing, howling and 
making many practical jokes. But in good 
society he was shy and silent, his face grave ; a 
word of praise distressed him, he would repel 
the admiration when it came, and escape into 
the next room, or out of the house, at the first 
possible moment. In consequence he was over- 
looked, and of his important friends few know, 
or showed that they knew, what a treasure they 
had within their reach. A great player like 
Booklet, after performing the Bt> trio, could 
kneel to kiss the composer’s hand in rapture, 
and with broken voice stammerforth his homage, 
but there is no trace of such tribute from the 
upper classes. What a contrast to Beethoven’s 
position among his aristocratic friends — ^their 
devotion and patience, his contemptuous be- 
haviour, the amount of pressing necessary to 
make him play, his scorn of emotion and love 
of applause after he had finished ! (See Vol. I. 
p. 265.) The same contrast is visible in the 
dedications of the music of the two — Beethoven’s 
chiefly to crowned heads and n obility, Schubert’s 
in large proportion to his friends. It is also 
evident in the music itself, as we shall endeavour 
presently to bring out. 

Ho played, as he sang, ‘ like a composer,’ that 
is, with less of technique than of knowledge and 
expression. Of the virtuoso ho had absolutely 
nothing. He improvised in the intervals of 
throwing on his clothes, or at other times when 
the music within was too strong to be resisted, 
but as an exhibition or performance never, and 
there is no record of his playing any music but 
his own. He occasionally accompanied his songs 

. Bee pp. 887, 618. a K.H. p. 149 {I 161). 

• Schwind, In KM. p. 848 (U. 28). * In a letter to the writer. 
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at concerts (always keeping very strict time), but 
we never hear of his having extemporised or 
played a piece in public in Vienna. Notwith- 
standing the shortness of his fingers, which some- 
times got tired,® he could play most of his own 
pieces, and with such force and beauty as to 
compel a musician ® who was listening to one of 
his latest sonatas to exclaim, ‘ 1 admire your 
playing more than your music,’ an exclamation 
susceptible of two interpretations, of which 
Schubert is said to have taken the unfavourable 
one. But accompaniment was his forte^ and of 
this we have already spoken (see pp. 606, 611, 
etc.). Duet-playing was a favourite recreation 
with him. Schober Gahy and others were his 
companions in this, and Gahy has left on record 
his admiration of the clean rapid playing, the 
bold conception and jierfect grasp of expression, 
and the clever droll remarks that would drop 
from him during the piece. 

His life as a rule was regular, even monotonous. 
He composed or studied habitually for six or 
seven hours every morning. This was one of the 
methodical habits which he had learned from his 
good old father ; others were the old-fashioned 
punctilious stylo of addressing strangers whi(;h 
struck Hiller ’ with such consternation and the 
dating of his music. Ho was ready to w'rite 
directly he tumbled out of bed, and remained 
steadily at work till two. ‘ When I have done 
one piece I begin the next * was his explanation 
to a visitor in 1827 ; and one of these mornings 
produced six of the songs in the ‘Winterreisc ’ ! 
At two he dined — when there was money enough 
for dinner — either at the Gasthaus, where in 
those days it cost a ‘Zwanziger ’ (8 id.), or with a 
friend or patron ; and the afternoon was spent in 
making music, as at Mme. Lacsny-Buch wiesei ’s 
(p. 611), or in walking in the environs of 
Vienna. If the weather was fine the walk was 
often prolonged till late, regardless of engage- 
ments in town ; but if this was not the case, he 
was at the coffee-house by five, smoking his pipe 
and ready to j oko wi th any of his set : then came 
an hour's music, as at Sofic Muller’s (p. 605) ; 
then the theatre, and supper at the Gasthaus 
again, and the coffee-house, sometimes till far 
into the morning. In those days no Viennese, 
certainly no young bachelor, dined at home ; 
so that the repeated visits to the Gasthaus need 
not shock the sensibilities of any English lover 
of Schubert. (See p. 609.) Nor let any one 
be led away with the notion that he was a sot, 
as some seem prone to believe. How could a 
sot — how could any one who even lived freely, 
and w'^oko with a heavy head or a disorderec 
stomach — ^have worked as he worked, and have 
composed nearly 1000 such works as his in 
eighteen years, or have performed the feats of 

6 Bauemfeld. • Horralka. Jf J5f p. 128 (I 132). 

7 KUmtlerlelten, p 49, ‘ Schubert I find mentioned in my Journal 
as a vuM man — possiblv not always so. though it was only amomist 
bis intimates tbai he broke out. When 1 visited him in his modest 
lod^ng he received me kindly, but so respectfully, as quite to 
frighteu me.’ 
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rapidity that Schubert did in the way of opera, 
symphony, quartet, song, which we have enu- 
merated ? No sot could write six of the ‘ Win- 
terreise ’ songs — perfect, enduring works of art — 
in one morning, and that no singular feat ! Y our 
Morlands and Poos are obliged to wait their 
time, and produce a few works as their brain and 
their digestion will allow them, instead of being 
always ready for their greatest efforts, as Mozart 
and Schubert were. Schubert — ^like Mozart — 
loved society and its accompaniments ; ho would 
have boon no Viennese if ho had not ; and he 
may have been occasionally led away ; but such 
escapades were rare. Ho does not appear to 
have oared for the other sox, or to have been 
attractive to them as Beethoven was notwith- 
standing his ugliness. This si mpl icity curiously 
characterises liis whole life ; no feats of memory 
are recorded of him as they so often are of other 
great musicians ; the records of his life contain 
nothing to quote. His letters, some forty in 
all, are evidently forced from him. ‘ Heavens 
and Earth,’ says he, * it’s frightful having to 
describe one’s travels; I cannot write any 
more.’ * Dearest friend ’ — on another occasion 
— ‘ you will be astonished at my writing ; I 
am so myself.’ ^ Strange contrast to the many 
interesting epistles of Mozart and Mendelssohn, 
and the numborlses notes of Beethoven ! Beet- 
hoven was well read, a politician, thought 
much and talked eagerly on many subjects. 
Mozart and Mendelssohn both drew ; travelling 
was a part of their lives ; they were men of the 
world, and Mendelssohn was master of many ac- 
complishments. Schumann too, though a Saxon 
of Saxons, had travelled much, and while a most 
prolific composer, was a practised literary man. 
But Schubert has nothing of the kind to show. 
He not only never travelled out of Austria, but 
he never proposed it, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of his doing so. To picture or work of 
art he very rarely refers. He expressed himself 
with such difficulty that it was all but impossible 
to argue with him.* Besides the letters just 
mentioned, a few pages of diary and four or 
five poems are all that he produced except his 
music. In literature his range was wide indeed, 
but it all went into his music ; and he was 
strangely uncritical. He seems to have been 
hardly able — at any rate he did not care — to 
discriminate between the magnificent songs of 
Goethe, Schiller and Mayrhofer, the feeble 
domesticities of Kosegarten and Holty and the 
turgid couplets of the authors of his librettos. 
All came alike to his omnivorous appetite. 
But the fact is that, apart from his music, 
Schubert’s life was little or nothing, and that 
is its most peculiar and most interesting fact. 
Music and music alone was to him all in all. 
It was not his principal mode of expression, it 
was his only one ; it swallowed up every other. 

l E.S. p. 868 (U. 06) : p. 417 (U. 104). 

8 SdTfiled, in ScUUlng’i iiMtooii. 


His afternoon walks, his evening amusements, 
were all so many preparations for the creations 
of the following morning. No doubt he enjoyed 
the country, but the effect of the walk is to be 
found in Ms music and his music only. He 
left, as we have said, no letters to speak of, no 
journal ; there is no record of his ever having 
poured out his soul in confidence, as Beethoven 
did in the ‘ Will,’ in the three mysterious 
letters to some unknown Beloved, or in his 
conversations with Bettina. Ho made no im- 
pression even on his closest friends beyond that 
of natural kindness, goodness, truth and reser^'e. 
His life is all summed up in his music No 
memoir of Schubert can ever bo satisfa» *>ory, 
because no relation can be established b*-^ween 
his life and his music ; or rather, properly 
speaking, because there is no life to establish 
a relation with. The one scale of the balance 
is absolutely empty, the other is full to over- 
flowing. In his music we have fluency, depth, 
acuteness and variety of expression, unbounded 
imagination, the happiest thoughts, nover- 
tii’ing energy and a sympathetic tenderness 
beyond belief. And these were the result of 
natural gifts and of the incessant practice to 
which they forced him ; for it seems certain 
that of education in music — ^meaning by educa- 
tion the severe course of training in the 
mechanical portions of their art to which Mozart 
and Mendelssohn were subjected — he had little 
or nothing. As we have already mentioned, 
the two musicians who professed to instruct 
him, Holzer and Ruzicka, were so astonished 
at his ability that they contented themselves 
with wondering and allowing him to go his 
own way. And they are responsible for that 
want of counterpoint which was an embarrass- 
ment to him all his life, and drove him, during 
his last illness, to seek lessons. (See p. 618.) 
What he learned, he learned mostly for himself, 
from playing in the Convict orchestra, from 
incessant writing, and from reading the best 
scores he could obtain ; and, to use the ex- 
pressive term of his friend Mayrhofer, remained 
a ‘ Naturalist ’ to the end of his life. From 
the operas of the Italian masters, which were 
recommended to him by Salieri, he advanced 
to those of Mozart, and of Mozart abundant 
traces appear in his earlier instrumental works. 
In 1814 Beethoven was probably still tabooed 
in the Convict ; and beyond the ‘ Prometheus ’ 
music and the first two symphonies, a pupil 
there would not be likely to encounter anything 
of his. 

A Study of tub Music 

Instrumental. — The first symphony dates 
from 1814 (his 18th year), and between that and 
1818 we have five more. These are all much 
tinctured by what he was hearing and reading — 
Haydn, Mozar+., Rossini, Beethoven (the last but 
slightly, for reasons just hinted at). Now and 
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then — as in the second subjects of the first and 
last allegros of symphony 1 , the first subject 
of the opening allegro of symphony 2, and the 
andante of symphony 6, the themes are virtually 
reproduced — no doubt unconsciously. The 
treatment is more his own, especially in regard 
to the use of the wind instruments, and to the 
‘working out’ of the movements, where his 
want of education drives him to the repetition 
of the subject in various keys, and similar 
artifices, in place of contrapuntal treatment. 
In the slow movement and finale of the ‘Tragic* 
symphony, No. 4, we have exceedingly happy 
examples, in which, without absolutely breaking 
away from the old world, Schubert has revealed 
an amount of original feeling and an extra- 
ordinary beauty of treatment which already 
stamp him as a great orchestral composer. But 
whether always original or not in their subjects, 
no one can listen to these first six symphonies 
without being impressed with their individuality. 
Single phrases may remind us of other com- 
posers, the treatment may often be traditional, 
but there is a fluency and continuity, a happy 
cheerfulness, an earnestness and want of trivial- 
ity and an absence of labour, which proclaim a 
new composer. The writer is evidently writing 
because what he has to say must come out, 
even though he may occasionally couch it in 
the phrases of his predecessors. Beauty and 
profusion of melody reign throughout. The 
tone is often plaintive but never obscure, and 
there is always the irrepressible gaiety of youth 
and of Schubert’s own Viennese nature, ready 
and willing to burst forth. His treatment of 
particular instruments, especially the wind, is 
already quite his own — a happy convermtioned 
way which at a later period becomes highly 
characteristic. At length, in the B minor 
symphony (Oct. 30, 1822), we meet with 
something which never existed in the world 
before in orchestral music — ^a new class of 
tlioughts and a now mode of expression which 
distinguish him entirely from his predecessors, 
characteristics which are fully maintained in 
the ‘ Rosamunde ’ music (Christmas 1823), and 
culminate in the great C major symphony 
(March 1828). 

The same general remarks apply to the other 
instrumental compositions — the quartets and 
PF. sonatas. These often show a close adher- 
ence to the style of the old school, but are 
always effective and individual, and occasion- 
ally, like the symphonies, varied by original 
and charming movements, as the trio in the 
Eb quartet, or the minuet and trio in the E 
major one (op. 126, 1 and 2), the sonata in 
A minor (1817), etc. The visit to Zsel^sz in 
1824, with its Hungarian exptiriences, and the 
pianoforte proclivities of the Eaterhazys, seem 
to have given him a new impetus in the direc- 
tion of chamber music. It was the immediate 
or proximate cause of the ‘ Grand Duo * — ^that 


splendid work in which, with Beethoven in his 
eye, Schubert was never more himself — and thf 
‘ Divertissement k la hongroise ’ ; as well as th6 
beautiful and intensely personal string quartet 
in A minor, which has been not wrongly said 
to be the moat characteristic work of any com- 
poser ; ultimately also of the D minor and G 
major quartets, the string quintet in C, and 
the last three sonatas, in all of which the 
Hungarian element is strongly perceptible — all 
the more strongly because we hardly detect it 
at all in the songs and vocal works. 

Here then, at 1822 in the orchestral works, 
and 1824 in the chamber music, we may per- 
haps draw the lino between Schubert’s mature 
and immature compositions. The step from 
the symphony in C of 1818 to the unfinished 
symphony in B minor, or to the ‘ Rosamunde ’ 
entr’acte in the same key, is quite as great as 
Beethoven’s was from No. 2 to the Eroica, or 
Mendelssohn’s from the C minor to the Italian 
symphony. All trace of his predecessors is 
gone, and he stands alone in his own undis- 
guised and pervading jjorsonality. All trace 
of his youth has gone too. Life has become 
serious, nay cruel ; and a deep earnestness and 
pathos animate all his utterances. Similarly 
in the chamber music, the octet stands on the 
line, and all the works which have made their 
position and are acknowledged as groat are on 
this side of it — the Grand Duo, the Divertisse- 
ment k la hongroise,’ the PF. sonatas in A minor, 
D and Bl?, the fantasie-sonata in G ; the im- 
promptus and moments musicals; the string 
quartets in A minor, D minor and G ; the 
string quintet in C ; the ‘ Rondo brillant ’ — in 
short, all the works which the world thinks of 
when it mentions Schubert (wo are speaking 
now of instrumental music only) are on this 
side of 1822. On the other side of the line, 
in both cases, orchestra and chamber, are a 
vast number of works full of beauty, interest 
and life ; breathing youth in every bar, abso- 
lute Schubert in many movements or passages, 
but not completely saturated with him. not of 
sufficiently independent power to assert their 
rank with the others, or to ctimpeusate for the 
diffusenoss and reptJtition which remained char- 
acteristics of their author to the last, but which 
in the later works are hidden or atoned for by 
the astonishing force, beauty, romance and 
personality inherent in the contents of the 
music. These early works will always be more 
than interesting ; and no lover of Schubert but 
must regard them with the strong affect .on and 
fascination which his followers feel for every 
bar he wrote. But the judgment of the world 
at large will probably always remain what it 
now is. 

He was, as Liszt so finely said, ‘ le muaicien 
le plus poHe que jamais ’ — ^tho most poetical 
musician that ever was ; and the main char- 
acteristics of his music will always be its vivid 
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personality, fullness and poetry. In the case 
of other great composers, the mechanical skill 
and ingenuity, the very ease and absence of 
effort with which many of their effects are pro- 
duced, or their pieces constructed, is a great 
element in the pleasure produced by their 
music. Not so with Schubert. In listening 
to him one is never betrayed into exclaiming 
* How clever ! ’ but very often ‘ How poetical, 
how beautiful, how intensely Schubert 1 * The 
impression produced by his great works is that 
the means are nothing and the effect every- 
thing. Not that he had no technical skill. 
Counterpoint he was deficient in, but the power 
of writing wliatever he wanted he had absol utely 
at his fingers’ end. No one had ever written 
more, and the notation of his ideas must have 
been done without an effort. In the words 
of Macfarren,^ ‘ the committing his works to 
paper was a process that accompanied their 
composition like the writing of an ordinary 
letter that is indited at the very paper.* In 
fact wo know, if wo had not the manuscripts to 
prove it, that he wrote with the greatest ease 
and rapidity, and could keep up a conversa- 
tion, not only while writing down but while 
inventing his best works ; that he never 
hesitated ; very rarely revised — it would often 
have been bettor if ho had ; and never seems 
to have aimed at making innovations or doing 
things for effect. For instance, in the number 
and arrangement of the movements, his sym- 
phonies and sonatas never depart from the 
regular Haydn pattern. They rarely show 
aesthetic artifices, such as quoting the theme 
of one movement in another movement,* or 
running them into each other; changing 
their order, or introducing extra ones ; mixing 
various times simultaneously — or similar 
mechanical moans of producing unity or 
making novel effects, which often surprise and 
please us in Beethoven, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn and Spohr. Nor did he ever indicate a 
programme, or prefix a motto to any of his 
works. His matter is so abundant and so full 
of variety and interest that ho never seems to 
think of enhancing it by any devices. He did 
nothing to extend the formal limits of sym- 
phony or sonata, but ho endowed them with 
a magic, a romance, a sweet naturalness, which 
no one has yet approached (see Sonata and 
Symphony). And as in the general structure 
so in the single movements. A simple canon, 
as in the Eb trio, the andante of the B minor or 
the scherzo of the C major symphonies ; an 
occasional round, as in the masses and part- 
songs ; — such is pretty nearly all the science 
that he affords. His vocal fugues are notori- 
ously weak, and the symphonies rarely show 

1 Philhanaonic programme, May 23, 1871 

> Inatanoeii may be quoted from the ‘ Rondo biillant,' op. 70, where 
part of the introduotlon is repeated In the Rondo, and from the PF. 
trio in E flat, op. 100, where the principal theme of the slow move- 
ment is repeated in the finale. The Wuiderar lantaela is the most 
oenvicuMM Uuteaoe. 0. 


those piquant fugatoa which are so delightful 
in Beethoven and Mendelssohn. On the other 
hand, in all that is necessary to express his 
thoughts and feelings, and to convey them to 
the hearer, he is inferior to none. Such 
passages as the return to the subject in the 
andante of the B minor symphony, or in the 
ballet air in G of ‘ Rosamunde ’ ; as the famous 
horn passage in the andante of the C major 
symphony — which Schumann happily compares 
to a being from the other world gliding about 
the orchestra — or the equally beautiful violon- 
cello solo farther on in the same movement, are 
unsurpassed in orchestral music for felicity and 
beauty, and have an emotional effect which no 
learning could give. There is a place in the 
working-out of the Rosamunde Entr’acte in B 
minor (change into Gjj) in which the combina- 
tion of modulation and scoring produces a 
weird and overpowering feeling quite excep- 
tional, and the change to the major near the 
end of the same gi*oat work will alw ays astonish. 
One of the most prominent beauties in these 
orchestral works is the exquisite and entirely 
fresh manner in which the wind instruments are 
combined. Even in his earliest symphonies 
ho begins that method of dialogue by inter- 
change of phrases, which rises at last to the 
well-known and lovely passages in the overture 
to ‘ Rosamunde ’ (2nd subject), the trios of the 
Bb entr’acte, and the ‘ Air de ballet ’ in the same 
music, and in the andantes of the B minor and 
C major symphonies. No one has ever com- 
bined wind instruments as these are combined. 
To quote Schumann once more — they talk and 
intertalk like human beings. It is no artful 
concealment of art. The artist vanishes alto- 
gether, and the loving, simple, human friend 
remains. It were well to bo dumb in articulate 
speech with such a power of utterance at com- 
mand ! If anything were wanting to con- 
vince us of the absolute inspiration of such 
music as this it would be the fact that Schubert 
never can have heard either of the two sym- 
phonies which we have just been citing. 

But to return to the orchestra. The trom- 
bonas were favourite instruments with Schubert 
in his later life. In the fugal movements of 
his two last masses he makes them accompany 
the voices in unison with a persistence which 
is sometimes almost unbearable for its mono- 
tony. In portions of the 0 major symphony 
also some may possibly find them too much 
used.® But in other parts of the masses they 
are beautifully employed, and in the introduc- 
tion and allegro of the symphony they are used 
with a noble effect, which not improbably 
suggested to Schumann the equally impressive 
use of them in his Bb symphony. The accom- 
paniments to his subjects are always of great 
ingenuity and originality, and full of life and 

> Ther* !• a tradittoa that be doubted this himself, and refeired 
the score to Lacbiier for hts oplnioo. 
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maracter. The vriplets in the finale to the C 
aiaj or symphony, which excited the mal dpropos 
merriment of the Philharmonic orchestra (see 
p. 623), are a very striking instance. Another 
is the incessant run of semiquavers in the 
second violins and violas which accompany 
the second theme in the finale of the Tragic 
symphony. Another, of which he is very fond, 
is the employment of a recurring monotonous 
figure in the inner parts : 



often running to great length, as in the andantes 
of the Tragic and B minor symphonies ; the 
modorato of the Bt> sonata ; the fine song 
‘ Viola ’ (op. 123, at the return to Ab in the 
middle of the song), etc. etc. In his best PF. 
music, the accornpaiiimonts arc most happily 
fitted to the leading part, so as never to clash 
or produce discord. Rapidly as he wrote he 
did these things as if they wore calculated. 
But they never obtrude themselves or become 
prominent. They are all merged and absorbed 
in the gaiety, pathos, and personal interest of 
the music itself, and of the man who is uttering 
through it his griefs and joys, his hopes and 
fears, in so direct and toiKJhing a manner as 
no composer ever did before or since, and with 
no thought of an audience, of fame, or success, 
or any other external tiling. No one who 
listens to it can doubt that Schubert wrote for 
himself alone. His music is the simple utter- 
ance of the feelings with which his mind is full. 
If he had thought of his audience, or the effect 
lie would produce, or the capabilities of the 
moans he was employing, he would have taken 
more pains in the revision of his works. In- 
deed the most affectionate disciple of Schubert 
must admit that the want of revision is often 
but too apparent. 

In liis instrumental music he is often very 
diffuse. When a passage pleases him he gener- 
ally repeats it at once, almost note for note. 
Ho will reiterate a passage over and over in 
different keys, as if he could never have done. 
In the songs this docs not offend ; and even 
here, if we knew what he was thinking of, as 
we do in the songs, we might possibly find the 
repetitions just. In the Eb trio ho repeats in 
the finale a characteristic accompaniment which 
is very prominent in the first movement and 
which originally belongs perhaps to the Ab 
impromptu (op. 90, No. 4) — and a dozen other 
instances of the same kind might be quoted.^ 
This arose in great pait from his imperfect 

1 For a oompultoa of hli sonatM with those of other mMtsn sm 
JMATA. 


education, but in great part also from the furi- 
ous pace at which he dashed down his thoughts 
and feelings, apparently without previous 
sketch, note, or preparation ; and from his habit 
of never correcting a piece after it was once on 
paper. Had he done so he would doubtless 
have taken out many a repetition and some 
trivialities which seem terribly out of place amid 
the usual nobility and taste of his thoughts. 
It was doubtless this diffuseness and apparent 
want of aim, as well as the jolly, untutored 
na'ivetS of some of his subjects (rondo of D major 
sonata, etc.), and the incalculable amount of 
modulation, that made Mendelssohn shrink 
from some of Schubert’s instrumental works, 
and even go so far as to call the D minor quartet 
achlechte Musik — i.e. ‘ nasty music.’ But unless 
to musicians whose fastidiousness is somewhat 
abnormal — as Mendelssohn’s was — such criti- 
cisms only occur afterwards, on reflection ; 
for during the progress of the work all is 
absorbed in the intense life and personality of 
the music. And what beauties there are to 
put against these redundances ! Take such 
movements as the first allegro of the A minor 
sonata or the Bb sonata ; the C! major fantasia- 
sonata ; the two characteristic marches ; the 
impromptus and Moments musicals ; the minuet 
of the A minor quartet ; the variations of the 
D minor quartet ; the finale of the Bb trio ; 
the first two movements, or the trio, of the 
string quintet; the two movements of the B 
minor symphony, or the wonderful entr’acte 
in the same key in ‘ Rosamunde ’ ; the finale of 
the last symphony — ^think of the abundance 
of the thoughts, the sudden surprises, the 
wonderful transitions, the extraordinary pathos 
of the turns of melody and modulation, the 
absolute manner (to repeat once more) in which 
they bring you into contact wdth the affection- 
ate, tender, suffering personality of the com- 
poser — and who in the whole realm of music 
has ever approached them ? For the magical 
expression of such a piece as the andantino in 
Ab (op. 94, No. 2), any redundance may be 
pardoned. 

In Schumann’s words, 

*ho has strains for the most subtle thoughts and 
feelings, nay even for the events and conditions of 
life; and innumerable as are the sliades of human 
thought and action, so various is his music.* * 

Another equally true saying of Schumann’s is 
that, compared with Beethoven, Schubert is as a 
woman to a man. For it must be confessed that 
one’s attitude towards him is almost always 
that of sympathy, attraction and love, rarely 
that of embarrassment or fear. Here and there 
only, as in the ‘ Rosamunde ’ B minor entr’acte, 
or the finale of the last symphony, does he 
compel his hearers with an irresistible power ; 
and yet how different is this compulsion from 
the strong, fierce, merciless coercion with which 
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Beethoven forces you along, and bows and bends 
you to his will, in the finale of the eighth or, 
still more, that of the seventh symphony. 

The Songs. — We have mentioned the gradual 
manner in which Schubert reached his own style 
in instrumental music (see pp. 626>8). In this, 
except perhaps as to quantity, there is nothing 
singular, or radically different from the early 
career of other composers. Beethoven began 
on the lines of Mozart, and Mendelssohn on 
those of Weber, and gradually found their owm 
independent style. But the thing in which 
Schubert stands alone is that while ho was 
thus arriving by degrees at individuality in 
sonatas, quartets and symphonies, he was 
pouring forth songs by the dozen, many of 
which were of the greatest possible novelty, 
originality and mastery, while all of them have 
that peculiar cacJiet which is immediately recog- 
nisable as his. The chronological list of his 
works shows that such masterpieces as the 
* Gretchen am Spinnrade,’ the ‘ Erl King,* the 
Ossian Songs, ‘ Gretchen im Dom,’ ‘ Der 
Taucher,’ ‘ Die Biirgsehaft,’ were written before 
he was nineteen, and were contemporary with 
his very early efforts in the orchestra and 
chamber music ; and that by 1822 — in the 
October of which he wrote the two movements 
of his eighth symphony, which we have named 
as his first absolutely original instrumental 
music — he had produced in addition such ballads 
as ‘ Ritter Toggenburg ’ (1816), and ‘ Einsam- 
keit ’ (1818) : such classical songs as ‘ Memnon * 
(1817), ‘Antigone und Oedip ’ (1817), ‘ Iphi- 
genie ’ (1817), ‘ Ganymed ’ (1817), * Fahrt zum 
Hades ’ (1817), ‘ Prometheus ’ (1819), ‘ Gruppe 
aus dem Tartarus * (1817) ; Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm 
Mcister ’ songs, ‘ An Sch wager Kronos ’ (1816), 
‘ Grenzen der Menschheit ’ (1821), Siileika’s two 
songs ( 1821), ‘ Geheimes ’ ( 1821 ) ; as well as the 
‘ Wanderer ’ (1816), ‘ Sei mir gegrusst ’ (1821), 
‘ Waldesnacht ’ (1820), ‘ Greisengesang ’ (1822), 
and many more of his very greatest and most 
immortal songs. 

And this is very confirmatory of the view al- 
ready taken in this article (p. 690) of Schubert’s 
relation to music. The reservoir of music was 
within him from his earliest years, and songs 
being so much more direct a channel than the 
more complicated and artificial courses and 
conditions of the symphony or the sonata, 
music came to the surface in them so much the 
more quickly. Had the orchestra or the piano 
been as direct a mode of utterance as the voice, 
and the forms of symphony or sonata as simple 
as that of the song, there seems no reason why 
he should not have written instrumental music 
as characteristic as his eighth symphony, his 
sonata in A minor and his quartet in the same 
key, eight years earlier than he did ; for the 
songs of that early date prove that he had 
then all the original power, imagination and 
feeling that he ever had. That it should have 


been given to a comparative boy to produce 
strains which seem to breathe the emotion and 
experience of a long life is only part of the 
wonder which will also surround Schubert’s 
songs. 

After 1822, when his youth was gone and 
health had begun to fail, and life had become 
a terrible reality, his thoughts turned inwards, 
and he wrote the two great cycles of the 
‘ MuUerlieder * (1823) and the ‘ Winterreise * 
(1827); the Walter Scott and Shakespeare 
songs ; the splendid single songs of ‘ImWalde * 
and ‘ Auf der Bruck,’ ‘ Todtengrabers Heim- 
weh,* ‘ Der Zwerg ’ ‘ Die jiingo Nonne ’ ; the 
Barcarolle, * Du bist die Ruh,’ and the lovely 
‘ Dass sie hier gewesen * ; the * Schiffers 
Scheidelied,’ those which were collected into the 
so-called ‘ Schwanengesang ’ and many more. 

It is very difficult to draw a comparison be- 
tween the songs of this later period and those of 
the earlier one, but the difference must strike 
every one, and it resides mainly perhaps in the 
subjects themselves. Subjects of romance — of 
ancient times and remote scenes, and strange 
adventures and desperate emotion — are natural 
to the imagination of youth. But in maturer 
life the mind is calmer, and dwells more strongly 
on personal subjects. And this is the case with 
Schubert. After 1822 the classical songs and 
ballads are rare, and the themes which he 
chooses belong chiefly to modem life and indi- 
vidual feeling, such as the ‘ MuUerlieder * and 
the ‘ Winterreise,’ and others in the list just 
given. Walter Scott’s and Shakespeare’s form 
an exception, but it is an exception which ex- 
plains itself. We no longer have the exuberant 
dramatic force of the ‘ Erl King,’ ‘ Ganymed,* 
the ‘ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,* ‘ Cronnan,* or 
‘ Kolma’s Klage ’ ; but we have instead the 
condensation and personal point of ‘ Pause,* 
‘ Die Post,* ‘ Das Wirthshaus,* ‘ Die Neben- 
sonnen,* the ‘ Doppelgangor * and the * Junge 
Nonne.* And there is more maturity in the 
treatment. His modulations are fewer. His 
accompaniments are always interesting and 
suggestive, but they gain in force and variety 
and quality of ideas in the later songs. 

In considering the songs themselves some- 
what more closely, their most obvious charac- 
teristics are ; Their number ; their length : 
the variety of the words ; their expression, and 
their other musical and poetical peculiarities. 

1. Their number. The published songs, that 
is to say the compositions for one and two 
voices, excluding offertories and songs in 
operas, amount to 603.^ 

2. Their length. This varies very much. 
The shortest, like ‘ Klage um Aly Bey,* ‘ Der 
Goldschmiedsgesell,* and ‘ Die Spinnerin * (op. 
118, 6), are strophic songs (that is, with the 
same melody and harmony unchanged verse 

1 This U the number Included in the complete edition, Series XXt 
In 10 books. 
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after verse), in eacn of which the voice part is 
only eight bars long, with a bar or two of intro- 
duction or ritornel. The longest is Bertrand’s 
' Adelwold und Emma ’ (June 6, 1816), a ballad 
the autograph of which contains fifty-five 
pages. Others of almost equal length and of 
about the same date are : ‘ Minona,’ ‘ Die 
Nonne,’ ‘Amphiaraos,’ etc. Another is Schiller’s 

* Der Tauoher,’ which fills thirty-six pages of 
close print. Schiller’s * Biirgschaft * and the 
Ossian -songs are all long, though not of the 
same extent as ‘ Der Taucher.’ These vast 
ballads are extremely dramatic ; they contain 
many changes of tempo and of signature, dia- 
logues, recitatives, and airs. The ‘ Ritter Tog- 
genburg * ends with a strophic song in five 
stanzas. * Der Taucher * contains a long piano- 
forte passage of sixty bars, during the suspense 
after the diver’s last descent. ‘ Der Liodlor * 
contains a march. The ballads mostly belong 
to the early years, 1816, 1816. The last is 
Mayrhofer’s ‘ Einaamkeit,’ the date of which 
Schubert has fixed in his letter of Aug. 3, 1818. 
There are long songs of later years, such as 
Collin’s * Der Zwerg * of 1 823 ; Schober’s 
‘ Viola ’ and ‘ Vergiasmeinnicht ’ of 1823, and 

* Schiffers Scheideliod ’ of 1827, and Leitner’s 
‘ Der Winterabend ’ of 1828 ; but these art 
essentially different from the ballads ; they aiv 
lyrical, and evince comparatively few mechani- 
cal changes. 

It stands to reason that in 603 songs collected 
from all the great German poets, from Klof- 
stook to Heine, there must bo an infinite variety 
of material, form, sentiment and expression. 
And one of the most obvious characteristics •'n 
Schubert’s setting of this immense collection is 
the close way in which he adheres to the wordr.^ 
Setting a song was no casual operation with 
him, rapidly as it was often done ; but he 
identified himself with the poem, and the poet’s 
mood for the time was his. Indeed he com- 
plains of the influence which the gloom of the 
‘ Winterreise ’ had had upon his spirits. He 
does not, as is the manner of some song-cem- 
posors, set the poet at naught by repeating his 
words over and over again. This he rarely 
does ; but he goes through his poem and con- 
fines himself to enforcing the expressior as 
music alone can do to poetry. The music 
changes with the words as a landscape does 
when sun and cloud pass over it. And ir this 
Schubert has anticipated Wagner, since the 
words to which he writes are as much the ab- 
solute basis of his songs as Wagner’s librettos 
are of his operas. What this has brought him 
to in such cases as the ‘ Erl King,* the ‘ W \n- 
derer,’ ‘ Schwager Kronos,’ the ‘ Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus,* the Shakespeare songs "jf 

* It !• ftrange to And his practleo in the masses so difleren^. 
There— a critic has pointed out— in every one o* the six, words M'' 
either omitted or inoorrecUy Jumbled toRetber iProut, Ooneerdia, 
1875, p. 110a). Was this because he understooo the Latin words 
impornotiy r 


* Sylvia * and * Hark, hark, the lark I * those of 
Ellen and the Huntsman in * The Lady of the 
Lake,* even Englishmen can judge ; but what 
he did in the German literature generally may 
be gathered from the striking passage already 
quoted from Vogl (p. 690), and from Mayr- 
hofor’s confession-^^oubly remarkable when 
coming from a man of such strong individuality 
— ^who somewhere says that he did not under- 
stand the full force even of his own poems until 
he had heard Schubert’s setting of thorn. 

One of his great means of expression is modu- 
lation. What magic this alone can work may 
be seen in the trio of the sonata in D. As in 
his PF. works, so in the songs, he sometimes 
carries it to an exaggerated degree. Thus in 
the short song ‘ Liedesend * of Mayrhofer (Sept. 
1816), he begins in C minor, and then goes 
quickly through into C(> major. The signa- 
ture then changes, and we are at once in D 
major; then C major. Then the signature 
again changes to that of Ab, in which we remain 
for fifteen bars. From At> it is an easy transi- 
tion to P minor, but a very sudden one from 
that again to A minor. Then for the breaking 
of the harp we are forced into Db, and im- 
mediately, with a further change of signature, 
into FjJ. Then for the King’s song, with a fifth 
change of signature, into B major ; and lastly, 
for the concluding words, 

' Und imnier naher schreltet 
VergknRlichkelt und Grab — * 

a sixth change, with eight bars in E minor, thus 
ending the song a third higher than it began. 

In Schiller’s ‘ Der Pilgrim ’ (1825), after two 
strophes (four stanzas) of a Choral-like melody 
in D major, we come, with the description of 
the difficulties of the pilgrim’s road — moun- 
tains, torrents, ravines — to a change into D 
minor, followed by much extraneous modula- 
tion, reaching Ab minor, and ending in F, in 
which key the first melody is repeated. At the 
words ‘ n&her bin ich nicht zum Ziel ’ — we have 
a similar phrase and similar harmony (though 
in a different key) to the well-known complaint 
in the ‘ Wanderer,’ ‘ Und immer fragt der 
Seufzer, Wo ? * The signature then changes, 
and the song ends very impressively in B 
minor. 

These two are quoted, the first as an instance 
rather of exaggeration, the second of the me- 
chanical use of modulations to convey the 
natural difficulties depicted in the poem. But 
if we want examples of the extraordinary power 
with which Schubert wields this great engine of' 
emotion, we would mention another song which 
contains one of the best instances to be found 
of propriety of modulation. I allude to Schu- 
bart’s short poem to death, ‘An den Tod,* where 
the gloomy subjects and images of the poet have 
tempted the composer to a series of successive 
changes so grand, so sudden, and yet so easy 
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and 80 thoroughly m keeping with the subject, 
that it is impossible to hear them unmoved. 

But modulation, though an all-pervading 
means of expression in Schubert’s hands, is 
only one out of many. Scarcely inferior to the 
wealth of his modulation is the wealth of his 
melodies. The beauty of these is not more 
astonishing than their variety and their fitness 
to the words. Such tunes as those of * Ave 
Maria,’ or the serenade in the ‘ Schwanen- 
gesang,* or ‘ Ungeduld,’ or the ‘ Grfinen Lauten- 
band,’ or ‘ Anna Lyle,’ or the ‘ Dithyrambe,* or 

* Geheimes,’ or ‘ Sylvia,* or the ‘ Lindenbaum,* 
or ‘ Du bist die Ruh,’ or the ‘ Barcarolle,’ are 
not more lovely and more appropriate to the 
text than they are entirely different from one 
another. One quality only, spontaneity, they 
have in common. With Beethoven, spon- 
taneity was the result of labour, and the more 
he polished the more natural were his tunes. 
But Schubert read the poem, and the appro- 
priate tune, married to immortal verse (a mar- 
riage, in his case, truly made in heaven), rushed 
into his mind, and to the end of his pen. It 
must be confessed that he did not always think 
of the compass of his voices. In his latest 
songs, as in his earliest (see p. 583), we find him 
taking the singer from the low Bb to F, and 
even higher. 

The tune, however, in a Schubert song is by 
no means an exclusive feature. The accom- 
paniments are as varied and as different as the 
voice-parts, and as important for the general 
effect. They are often extremely elaborate, 
and the publishers’ letters contain many com- 
plaints of their difficulty.^ They are often 
most extraordinarily suitable to the words, as 
in the * Erl King,’ or the beautiful * Dass sie 
hier gewesen,’ the ‘ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,’ 
the ‘ Waldesnacht ’ (and many others) ; where 
it is almost impossible to imagine any atmo- 
sphere more exactly suitable to make the words 
grow in one’s mind than is supplied by the 
accompaniment. Their unerring certainty is 
astonishing. Often, as in ‘ Heliopolis,* or 

* Aufi6sung,’ he seizes at once on a character- 
istic impetuous figure, which is then carried on 
without intermission to the end. In ‘ Anna 


Lyle,’ how exactly does the sweet monotony of 
the repeated figure fall in with the dreamy 
sadness of Scott’s touching little lament ! 
Another very charming example of the same 
thing, though in a different direction, is found 
in * Der Einsame,’ a fireside piece, where the 
frequently-recurring group of four semi- 
quavers imparts an indescribable air of domes- 
ticity to the picture.* In the * Winterabend ’ 
— the picture of a calm moonlit evening — ^the 
accompaniment, aided by a somewhat similar 
little figure, conveys inimitably the very breath 



of the scene. Such atmospheric effects as these 
are very characteristic of Schubert. 

The voice-part and the accompaniment some- 
times form so perfect a whole that it is im- 
possible to disentangle the two ; as in ’ Sylvia, 
where the persistent dotted quaver in the bass, 
and the rare but delicious ritomel of two notes 
in the treble of the piano-part (bars 7, 14, etc.), 
are essential to the grace and sweetness of the 
portrait, and help to place the lovely English 
figure before us. This is the case also in ‘ Anna 
Lyle ’ just mentioned, where the ritomel in the 
piano-part (bar 20, etc.) is inexpressibly sooth- 
ing and tender in its effect, and sounds like 
the echo of the girl’s sorrow. The beautiful 
serenade m the ‘ Schwanengesang,’ again, com- 
bines an incessant rhythmical accompaniment 
with ritornels (longer than those in the last 
case), both uniting with the lovely melody in a 
song of surpassing beauty. In the ‘ Liobes- 
botschaft,* the rhythm is not so strongly 
marked, but the ritornels are longer and more 
frequent, and form a charming feature in that 
exquisite love-poem. Schubert’s passion for 
rhythm comes out as strongly in many of the 
songs as it does in his marches and scherzos. 
In the two just named, though persistent 
throughout, the rhythm is subordinated to the 
general effect. But in others, as ‘ Suleika,’ 
* Die Sterne,’ the ‘ Nachtgesang im Walde,’ 
‘ Erstarrung,’ or ‘ Fruhlingssehnsucht,’ it 
forces itself more on the attention. 

Schubert’s basses are always splendid, and 
are so used as not only to be the basis of the 
harmony but to add essentially to the variety 
and effect of the songs. Sometimes, as in 
‘ Die Krahe,’ they are in unison with the voice- 
part. Often they share with the voice-part 
itself in the melody and structure of the whole. 
The wealth of ideas which they display is often 
astonishing. Thus in ‘ Waldesnacht,’ a very 
lung song of 1820, to a fine imaginative poem 
by F. Schlegel, describing the impressions pro- 
duced by a night in the forest, we have a 
splendid example of the organic life which 
Schubert can infuse into a song. The pace is 
rapid throughout ; the accompaniment for the 
right hand is in arpeggios of semiquavers 
throughout, never once leaving off ; the left 
hand, where not in semiquavers also, has a 
succession of noble and varied rhythmical 
melodies, independent of the voice, and the 
whole is so blended with the voice-part — ^itself 
extraordinarily broad and dignified through- 
out ; the spirit and variety and the poetry of 
the whole are so remarkable, and the mystery 
of the situation is so perfectly conveyed, as to 
make the song one of the finest of that class in 
the whole Schubert collection. The same quali- 
ties will be found in ‘ Auf der Bruck ’ (1825). 

We do not say that this is the highest class 
of bis songs. The highest class of poetry, and 
of music iUustrating and enforcing poetry, must 
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always deal with human joys and sorrows, in 
their most individual form, with the soul loving 
or longing, in contact with another soul, or 
with its Maker ; and the greatest of Schubert’s 
songs will lie amongst those which are occupied 
with those topics, such as ‘ Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade,’ the ‘ Mignon ’ songs, the ‘ Wanderer,* 
the * Miillerlieder,* and ‘ Winterreise,* and 
perhaps highest of all, owing to the strong 
religious element which it contains, the ‘ Junge 
Nonne.’ ^ In that wonderful song the personal 
feelings and the surroundings are so blended — 
the fear, the faith, the rapture, the storm, the 
swaying of the house, are so given, that for the 
time the hearer becomes the Young Nun her- 
self. Even the convent bell, which in other 
hands might be a burlesque, is an instrument of 
the greatest beauty. 

We have spoken of the mental atmosphere 
which Schubert throws round his poems ; but 
he does not neglect the representation of 
physical objects. He seems to confine him- 
self to the imitation of natural noises, and not 
to attempt things which have no sound. The 
triplets in the ‘ Lindenbaum * may be intended 
to convey the fluttering leaves of the lime- 
tree, and the accompaniment-figure in ‘ Die 
Forelle ’ may represent the leaps of the trout ; 
but there are other objects about which no 
mistake can be made. One imitation of the 
bell we have just referred to. Another is in 
the ‘ Abendbilder,’ where an F# sounds through 
sixteen bars to represent the ‘ evening bell ’ ; 
in the ‘ Ziigenglocklein ’ the upper E is heard 
through the whole piece ; and the bell of St. 
Mark’s is a well-known feature in the partsong 
of the ‘ Gondelfahrer.’ The post-horn forms a 
natural feature in ‘ Die Post,’ and the hurdy- 
gurdy in ‘ Der Leiermann.’ Of birds he gives 
several instances ; the nightingale in ‘ Gany- 
med ’ and * Die gefangene S&nger ’ ; the raven 
in ‘ Abendbilder,’ and perhaps in ‘ Fruhlings- 
traum ’ ; the cuckoo in ‘ Einsamkeit,’ the 
quail in ‘ Der Wachtelschlag * ; and the cock in 
‘ Friihlingstraum.* 

That hesitation between major and minor 
which is so marked in Beethoven is character- 
istic also of Schubert, amd may be found in 
nearly every piece of his. A beautiful instance 
may be mentioned en passant in the trio of the 
G major fantasia sonata (op. 78), whore the 
two bars in E minor which precede the E major 
have a peculiarly charming effect. Another is 
supplied by the four bars in A minor, for the 
question which begins and ends the beautiful 
fragment from Schiller’s ‘ Gods of ancient 
Greece.’ He also has an especially happy way 
— surely peculiarly his own — of bringing a 
minor piece to a conclusion in the major. Two 
instances of it, which all will remember, are in 
the romance from ‘ Rosamunde ’ : 


1 The po«ina of Craigher, PoetUeht Bttraehhmten 
StundM, von Bioolaut, tM oinor VarroSe . . .vot 
JehUga, wers nrt&tMl ^ Qerold of Vloniia In 1896. 



and in the ‘ Moment musical,* No. 3, in F 
minor. This and the ritomels already spoken 
of strike one like personal features or traits of 
the composer. But apart from these idiosyn- 
crasies, the changes from minor to major in the 
songs are often superb. That in the ‘ Schwager 
Kronos ’ (astonishing production for a lad 
under twenty), where the key changes into D 
major, and farther on into F major, to welcome 
the girl on the threshold, with the sudden 
return to D minor for the onward journey and 
the sinking sun — can be forgotten by no one 
who hears it, nor can that almost more beauti- 
ful change to D major in the ‘ Gute Naoht ’ on 
the mention of the dream. This latter, and 
the noble transition to F major in the ‘ Junge 
Nonne ’ are too familiar to need more than a 
passing reference, or that to G major in the 
‘ Ruckblick,’ for the lark and nightingale and 
the girl’s eyes, or to D major in the SerenadtJ. 

‘ Irdisches Gluck ’ is in alternate stanzas of 
major and minor. In Schiller’s ‘ Rose ’ (op. 
73) every shade in the fate of the flower is thus 
indicated ; and this is no solitary instancje, but 
in almost every song some example of such 
faithful painting may be found. A word will 
often do it. With Schubert the minor mode 
seems to be synonymous with trouble, and the 
major with relief ; and the mere mention of 
the sun, or a smile or any other emblem of 
gladness is sure to make him modulate. Some 
such image was floating before his mind when 
he made the beautiful change to A major near 
the beginning of the A minor quartet (bar 23). 

I end my imperfect sketch of the life and 
works of this wonderful musician, by recalling 
the fact that Schubert’s songs, regarded as a 
department of music, are absolutely and 
entirely his own. Songs there were bc^fore him, 
those of Schulz for instance, and of Zumsteeg, 
which ho so greatly admired, and of Haydn and 
Mozart — touching, beautiful expressions of 
simple thought and feeling. But the song, as 
we know it in his hands — full of dramatic fire, 
poetry and pathos ; set to no simple Volks- 
lieder, but to long complex poems, the best 
poetry of the greatest poets, and an absolute 
reflection of every change and breath of senti- 
ment in that poetry ; with an accompaniment 
of the utmost force, fitness and variety — such 
songs were his and his alone. With one excep- 
tion. Beethoven left but one song of import- 
ance, his ‘ Liederkreis ’ (op. 98), but that is 
of superlative excellence. The ‘ Liederkreis,* 
however, was not published till Dec. 1816, and 
even if Schubert made its acquaintance im- 
mediately, yet a reference to the chronological 
List will show that by that time his style was 
formed, and many of his finest songs written. 
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He may have gained the idea of a connected 
eeriea of songs from Beethoven, though neither 
the ‘ Sch6ne Mullerin * nor the * Winterreise * 
have the same intimate internal connection 
as the ' Liederkreis ’ ; but the character and 
merits of the single songs remain his own. 
When he wrote ‘ Loda's Gespenst ’ and ‘ Kol- 
ma’s Klage ’ in 1815, he wrote what no one had 
ever attempted before. There is nothing to 
detract from his just claim to be the creator of 
German song as we know it, and the direct 
progenitor of those priceless treasures in which | 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Brahms have 
followed his example. 

Summary. — Of Schubert’s religion it is still 
more difficult to say anything than it was of 
Beethoven’s, because he is so much more 
reticent, A little poem of Sept. 1820, one of 
two preserved by Robert Schumann {Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Mv^ik^ Feb. 6, 1839), is as vague 
a confession of faith as can well be imagined. 

THE SPIRIT OP THE WORLD 

Leave them, leave them, to their dream 
I hear the Spirit say : — 

It and only it can keep them 
Near me on their darkling way. 

Leave them racing, hurrying on 
To some distant goal, 

Building creeds and proofs upon 
Half-seen flashes in tlie soul. 

Not a word of it is true. 

Yet what loss is theirs or mine ? 

In the maze of human systems 
1 can trace tlie thought divine. 

The other, three years later, May 8, 1823, is 
somewhat more definite. It calls upon a 
‘ mighty Father ’ to look upon His son lying in 
the dust ; and implores Him to pour upon him 
the everlasting beams of His love ; and, oven 
though He kill him, to preserve him for a purer 
and more vigorous existence. It expresses — 
very imperfectly, it is true, but still unmistak> 
ably — the same faith that has been put into 
undying words in the prologue to In Memoriam. 

Franz may not have gone the length of his 
brother Ignaz ^ in vulgar scofiing at religious 
forms and persons, which no doubt were very 
empty in Vienna at that date ; but still of 
formal or dogmatic religion we can find no 
traces, and we must content ourselves with the 
practical piety displayed in his love for his 
father and Ferdinand, and testified to by them 
in their touching words and acts at the time of 
his death (pp. 618, 619) ; and with certainty 
that, though irregular after the irregularity of 
his time, Schubert was neither selfish, sensual, 
nor immoral. What he was in his inner man 
we have the abundant evidence of his music 
to assure us. Whatever the music of other 
composers may do, no one ever rose from hear- 
ing a piece by Schubert without being benefited 
by it. Of his good-nature to those who took 
the bread out of his mouth we have already 
spoken. Of his modesty we may be allowed to 
» Sm U* letter In XnMk, p. i47 (1. 149). 


say that he was one of the very few musicians 
who ever lived who did not behave as if he 
thought himself the greatest man in the world.* 
And these things are all intrinsic parts of his 
character and genius. 

That he died at an earlier age * even than 
Mozart or Mendelssohn, or our own Purcell, 
must be accounted for on the ground partly of 
his extraordinary exertions, but still more of 
the privations to which he was subjected from 
his very earliest years. His productions are 
enormous, even when measured by those of 
the two great German composers just named, 
or even of Beethoven, who lived to nearly 
double his years. At an age when Beethoven 
had produced one symphony he had written 
ten,^ besides a mass of works great and small. 

* Fairer hopes ’ ? Had he lived, who can 
doubt that he would have thrown into the 
shade all his former achievements ? But as 
we have endeavoured to explain, his music 
came so easily and rapidly that it was probably 
not exhausting. It was his privations, his 
absolute poverty and the distress which he 
naturally felt at finding that no exertions 
could improve his circumstances, or raise him 
in the scale of existence, that in the end dragged 
him down. Nearly the first distinct glimpse 
we catch of him is in the winter of 1812, suppli- 
cating his brother for a roll, some apples, or a 
few halfpence, to keep off the hunger of the 
long fast in the freezing rooms of the Convict, 
Within a year of his death we catch sight of 
him again, putting up with coffee and biscuits 
because he has not 8^d. to buy his dinner with ; 
selling his great trio for 17 b. 6d. and his songs 
at lOd. each, and dying the possessor of effects 
which were valued at little more than two 
pounds. Beside this the poverty of Mozart 
— ^the first of the two groat musicians whom 
Vienna has allowed to starve — was wealth. 

Such facts as these reduce the so-called 
friendship of his associates to its right level. 
With his astonishing power of production the 
commonest care would have ensured him a 
good living ; and that no one of his set was 
found devoted enough to take this care for him, 
and exercise that watch over ways and means 
which Nature had denied to his own genius, is 
a discredit to them all. They prate of their 
devotion to their friend, when not one of them 
had the will or the wit to prevent him from 
starving ; for such want as he often endured 

* Thto modesty eomee out In n letter to Ferdinand ot July 16-18, 
1824, ■where Bchul>ert aaye, 'It would be better to play some other 
quartets than mine ' (probably referring to those in B and Ep). 
’ since there is nothing in them except perhaps the fact that they 
please you, as everything of mine pleases you. True.’ be goes on, 

you do not appear to have liked them so much as the waltzes at 
the Ungarlacbe Krone/ alluding to a clock at that eating-house of 
which Ferdinand had told him, which was set to play Franz's 
waltzes. The clock shows how popular Schubert was among hiz 
^ r*lO'«t having overlooked the fart In Its proper place. 

» The following are among the musicians, poets and pidnters who 
have died in the fourth oMade of their lives : Bheuey. 80 ; Sir 
Philip Sidney, 82 ; BelUni. 83 ; Mozart, 86 ; Byron, 86 ! feaffaelle, 
^ , Bums, 87 ; FurceU, 37 ; Mendelssohn. 88 ; Weber, 89 ; 
Cho^, 40 

4 This number ioclu the sketch in B major, the * Oastein ' 
symphony and the unfinished aymphony in B nuaor. o. 
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must inevitably have injured him, and we 
cannot doubt that his death was hastened by 
the absence of those comforts, not to say 
necessaries, which should have nursed and 
restored the prodigal expenditure of his brain 
and nerves. 

We are accustomed to think of Beethoven’s 
end as solitary and his death as miserable, but 
what was his last illness compared to Schu- 
bert’s. Officious friends, like Pasqualati, send- 
ing him wine and delicacies ; worshipping 
musicians, like Hummel and Hiller, coming to 
his death-bed as if to a shrine ; his faithful 
attendants, Schindler, Huttenbrenner and 
Breuning, waiting on his every wish ; the sense 
of a long life of honour and renown ; of great 
works appreciated and beloved ; the homage 
of distant countries, expressed in the most 
substantial forms — what a contrast to the early 
death-bed and the apparent wreck of such an 
end SB Schubert’s ! Time has so altered the 
public sense of hie merits that it is all but 
impossible to place oneself in the forlorn con- 
dition in which he must have resigned himself 
to his departure, and to realise the darkness of 
the valley of the shadow of death through 
which his simple, sincere, guileless soul passed 
to its last rest, and to the joyful resurrection 
and glorious renown which have since attended 
it. Then an intelligent and well-informed 
foreign musician could visit the Austrian 
capital and live in its musical circles without 
so much as hearing Schubert’s name.^ Now 
memorials are erected to him in the most 
public places of Vienna, institutions are proud 
to bear bis name, his works go through count- 
less editions and publishers grow rich upon 
the proceeds even of single songs, while faces 
brighten and soften, and hands are clasped, as 
we drink in the gay and pathetic accents of his 
music. 

For even his privations and his obscurity 
have now been forgotten in the justice since 
done to him, and in the universal affec^tion with 
which he was regarded as soon as his works 
reached the outside world — an affection which, 
as we have conclusively shown, has gone on 
increasing ever since his death. In the whole 
range of composers it may be truly said that 
no one is now so dearly loved as he, no one has 
the happy power so completely of attracting 
both the admiration and the affection of his 
hearers. To each one ho is not only a great 
musician, not only a great enchanter, but a 
dear personal friend. If in his ‘ second state 
sublime ’ he can know this, we may feel sure 
that it is a full compensation to his affectionate 
spirit for the many wrongs and disappointments 
that he endured while on earth. 

The very wide field over which Schubert 

^ The elloalon Is to B. Holmes, the biographer of Mozaxt, 'who 
passed some time In Vienna in the spring of 18*27, evidently with 
the view of finding out all that was best worth knowing in musio, 
and yet does not mention Schubert’s name. (Bee his HambU omotit 
(he JriM/dmis af Otrman^.) 


ranged in poetry has been more than once 
alluded to in the foregoing. It would be both 
interesting and profitable to give a list of the 
poems which he has set. Such a list, not 
without inaccuracies, will be found in Wurz- 
bach’s Biographisches Lexicon^ vol. xxxii. p. 94 
Here we can only say that it includes over 600 
poems by 100 authors, of whom the principal 
are : 

Goethe, 72 ; Schiller, 64 ; Mayrhofer, 48 ; 
W. Muller, 44 ; Holty, 25 ; Matthisson, 27 ; 
Kosegarten, 20 ; F. Schlegel, 19 ; Klopstock, 
19 ; Ktimer, 16 ; Schober, 15 ; Seidl, 15 ; 
Sails, 14 ; Claudius, 13 ; Walter Scott, 10 ; 
Rellstab, 9 ; Uz, 8 ; Ossian, 7 ; Heine, 6 ; 
Shakespeare, 3 ; Pope, 1 ; Colley Cibber, 1 i 
etc. etc. 

G., with addns. (chiefly in footnotes) 
w. H. and c. 
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16. VareMlunff dor Autgrabuitg und WtederbMtn- 
setxunff der irdmehen Re*te von Beethoven und Schubert (Vienna. 1863). 
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Mueikatieoke Vortrdge (1880) It appears to be an excellent and 
generally an accurate compilation,! with a great deal of information 
In small compass, but wants a list of works to make it complete. 

19. A I.lfe by H. F. Frost in The Great MuMermnt, edited by 
Prancls Hueffer (London, 1881), Is readable and Intelligent, and 
hop a list of works \ car by year. 

The articles on Schubert’s masses by Professor Prout, in the 
MontMy Mtuticdl Record fur 1871, and the Concordia for 1876, are 
too important and interesting to be omitted. Among oiher articles 
on Hchubert may bo specially mentioned those in the Monthly 
Musical Record for Feb. 1897 ; those In the Musical Times for 
Aug 1898, Jan. and Feb. 1897. Swt. and Oct 1901, and an Interest- 
ing critical study by Antonin Uvofik and H. T. Finck in The 
Century for July 1894. The Romantic Composers, by Daniel 
Gregory Mason (1907), contains a very Interesting article on Schubert. 

On "With addn. w. h. 

THEMATIC CATALOGUES 

1. Thematisehes Veneiehniss im Bruch ersehienenen OomposiUonen 
vor Franz Schubert (Vienna, Diabelli) [183‘2J, contains the works 
from Opus 1 to 160 ; Schwanengesong ; Lieferungen 1 to 60 ; and 
thirty songs (included in the furegumg) of a series entitled * Im- 
mortellcu.^ 

2. Themathchee Veneiehniss der im Bruch ersehienenen Worhe 

von Franz Schubert, herausgegeben von G. Nottebobm. Vienna, 
F. Schreiber, 1874, pp 1 to ’JaS This admirable work is as com- 
prehensive and accurate as the previous publications of Its author 
would imply its being. Under the head of printed works It oom- 
vriseB (1) Works with opus numbers 1 to 17.3 (2) Nachgelossene 

Mus. Dlcbtungon, Lieferungen 1 to 60. (3) Works without opus 
numbers for urchestja, chamber music, etc. (4) Doubtful and 
Spurious compositions ; works still in MS. ; books, portraits, etc. 
(6) Index, list of songs, etc. 

The infomation under each piece is not confined to the name and 
date of publlcatiuii, but gives in most cases the date of composition 
and frequently also such facts as the first time of performance, etc. 
It is in fact, ilke all the author’s publlcatiuiu, a model of what such 
ft catalogue should be. o. 


LIST OP WORKS 

The collected edition, Kritlseh durrhgesehene Oesommtausyabe, ot 
Schubert's works (1883-97) Issued by Breitkopf A H&rtelis complete 
In ‘22 Series. The following list shows the claasifloatlon and 
•ummarlsea the contents : 

Bkbisb I. — Kioht Stmihoitibs 

No. 1 In D (1813) ; No. 2 in B> (1814) ; No. 3 In D (1816) ; 
No 4, ■ Tragic ’ in (J min. (1816) ; No. 6 in Bb (1816) ; No. 6 In O 
(1817) ; No. 7 In C (18‘i8) ; No. 8, unfltushed, in B min. (1822). 

SBRISa II. — OvBBTCBBB TOB OkOBBSTBA 

Overture In D to the ’ Lusts^el ’ ; * Der Teufel sis HydrauUoua ’ : 
Overture In D ; Overture in Bp ! Overture in D ; Overture in D 
(in Italian style) ; Overture in O (in Italian style) : Overture in 
K min , Five Minuets w'ith six Trios , Five * Deutsche ’ with Coda 
and Seven Trios ; Minuet. (See also Series XXI.) 

SBHIBS III. — OOTBTS 

Op. 166, Octet for 2 vine., via., v’cl , double bass, clar., bom and 
fag. ; Minuet and Finale of an Octet for 2 oboes, 2 clar., 2 horns 
and 2 fag , ‘ Eine kleine Trauemuslk ’ for 2 clar., 2 fag., contra- 
fag., 2 horns and 2 trombones. 


BbRIBB IV. TO VI. — ClUVBBBi MOUO BOB BtBZKOS 
Quintet (op. 163) In C (1628), 2 vlns., via., v’ci. Quartets-> 
No 1. Quartet (1812) ; No. 2. Quartet in C (1812) ; No. 3, Quartet 
in Bb (1812) ; No. 4, Quartet In C (1813) ; No. 6, Quartet in B|) 
(1818) : No. 6, Quartet in D (1813) ; No. 7, Quartet in D (1814) ; 
No. 8, Quartet in Bp, op. 168 (1614) ; No. 9, Quartet in G min. 
(1816) ; No lb. Quartet in Eb, op. 126, No. 1 (e. 1817) ; No. 11. 
Quartet in E, op. 128, No. 2 (s. 1817) : No. 12, Qoartett-Sala in 
C min. (1820) ; No. IS, Quartet in A min , op. 27 (1824) ; No. 14 
Quartet in D min. (1826) ; No. 16. Quartet E G. op. 161 (1826). 
(Sm also Series XXI.) 


Bbbzbs vn.— C hambbb Hnsio fob PF. amp BrnmoB 
Quintet (op, 114), * Die Forelle,’ PF., vln., via., v’cl., double 
bass : Adagio and Rondo concertante, FF., vln., via., v’d. ; First 
trio, in Bb (op. 99). PF., vln., v’cl. ; Second trio, in (op. 100), FF., 
vln., v’cl. : Nottumo (op. 148), PF., vln.. t’cI. 


1 I am Boiry to find the inscription on tho tomb Tory inoorreotiy 
(lyea. o. 


BBBmi vm.— WoBKB pom FF. with omb otrbb IvsTBOirairr 
Rondo (op. 70), PF., vln. ; Sonata in D (op. 137, No. 1) ; Sonata 
in A min. (op. 137, No. 2) ; Bonate in G min (op. 137, No. 3), all 
PP., vln. , Phantasie (op. 169), PF., vln. ; Sonata In A (op. 162), 
PF.. vln. ; Introduction and variations on a theme 'Ibr Blfimlebi 
alien ’ from the ' Mfiilerlieder,’ PF., flute (op. 160) ; Bonato, PF. 
and arpegglone or v'ol. 


Bbbibb IX. — PP. 4 Hakss 

Three Marches (marches h^roiquea), op 27 ; Six Marehea, op. 40 ; 
Three Military Marches, op. 61 , Funeral March for Emperor 
Alexander I. of Russia, op 56 ; Heroio March for Emperor 
Nicholas I., op. 66; Two Characteiistlc Marches, op 121 ; 
Children’s March In (1 ; Overture in F, op 34 ; Overture in C ; 
Overture in D ; Sonata in B|). op. 30 ; Sonata in C, op. 140 ; 
Rondo in A, op. 107 ; Rondo in D, op. 138 , Variations in E min. 
on a French song, op. 10 ; Variations in A|) on an original Uteme, 
op 36 ; Variations in C on a theme (‘ Was einst vor Jahren ’) from 
Harold’s opera ’ Marie,’ op. 82, No. 1 ; Introduction and Variations 
In B|> from an original theme, 82, No. 2 ; ’ DivertlBseroent k la 
hougroise ’ in G min , op. 64 ; Divertissement in E niln. on Frenoh 
motives, op. 63 , Audantino vane in B min on French motives, 
op. 84, No. 1 ; Rondo brillant in E mm. on French motives, op. 84, 
No. 2 ; Lebensttinne In A min., to. 144 ; Phantasie in F min., 
op. 103 ; 6 Polonaises, op. 61 ; 4 Polonaises, op. 76 ; 4 L&ndler ; 
PSigue in B min., op 162 ; Allegro Moderato in C and Andante in 
A min. : Three Phantasies (1810-13). 


SsBiEa X. — PP. Bono Bouatas 

SonaU In B (1816) ; Sonata in C (1816) ; Sonata in Ab (1817) ; 
Sonata In B min (1817) ; Sonata in B. op. 147 (1817) ; Sonata In 
A nun., op. 1’22 (1817) ; Sonata In A min , op 142 (1M3) . Sonata 
In A min., op. 42 (1826) ; BonaU in A, op. 120 (1825) ; Sonata in 
D. op. 63 (1828) ; Sonata in G, op. 78 (1826) , Sonata in C min. 
(1828); Sonata in A (1828); Sonata in Bb (1828). (Bee also 
Series XXi.) 

Bbruh XI. — ^Miboblijlkboitb Works for PF. 

Phantasie ('The Wanderer’), op 15; 4 Impromptus, op. 90*. 
4 impromptus, op. 142 ; Moments Musicals, op. 94 ; Adagio and 
Rondo, op 145 ; Ten Variatitins ; Variations on a theme by A 
Htittenbrenner ; Variation on a waltz by Diabelli ; Andante in f’ , 
Klavierstfiok in A ; Adagio in E ; Allegretto in C min. ; 3 Klavier- 
atOcke ; 6 Klavlerstficke ; 2 Seberzi ; March in £. 


Sbrikb XII.— Danobr for PP. 

Original Daneea, op 9 ; Waltzes, lAndler and Ecossatsen, op IS ; 
German Dances and Ecossaisen, op. 33 ; Vaises sontimenialcs, 
op 60 ; Viennese, Dameniandlei and Eroasnisen, op. 67 ; Vaises 
nobles, op. 77 ; ’ GrAtzer Walzer,’ op. 91 ; 20 Waltzes, op. 127 , 
12 L&ndler, op. 171 ; many other seta of German Dances, L&ndler, 
etc. 

SaaiRS XIII — Masbkb 

Mass in F ; Mass In 0 ; Mass in B[) ; Mass In C ; Mass In Ab , 
Mass in Bb ; * OesAnge zur Feier des beillgen Opfors der Messe.’ 

Skries XIV. — Otubr Cimaon Works 
A, With Accompaniment 

Pint Oflertorium for snpr or ten . op. 46 ; Second Offertorinm 
for Bopr., TO. 47 ; Salve Bogina (Third Oflertorium) for sopr , 
op. 163 ; Oflertorium ‘ Tres sunt ’ for clior. ; Urailuale ' Benedictus 
es. Domlne,’ for chor., op. 160 ; Tautiim Ergo (.3 settingH) for chor , 
op. 46 , Salve Begma for ten. ; Duet ' Auguste Jam coelestium,' 
for sopr. and ten , Magnificat, for soli and chor ; Btabat Mater for 
chor. ; Stabat Mater (of F. U. Klopstock) for soli and chor. ; 
Kyrle (3 settings), for chor. ; Salve Regina (' Hymne an die helUge 
Mutter Gottes ’), for chor. 

B. Without Accompaniment 

Antiphones for Palm Sunday, for mjxsd choir ; Salve Regina for 
4 male voices ; Salve Regina, for mixed choir ; Kyrie, for mixed 
choir 

Draft of a Tantum Brgo for soli, ohor. and oreb. (short score). 
(See also Series XXI.) 


Bbribs XV. — Opskas akp otkbr Staqb Wokxs 
' Des Teufels Lustscbloss,’ opera in S acts ; * Der vierjAhrlge 
Postiu,* slngspiel in 1 act ; ' Fernando,* slngspiel in 1 act ; ‘ Die 
beiden Freunde von SaJamanka,’ alngsplel in 2 acta ; ' Die Zwillings- 
brfider,’ slngspiel in 1 act ; ' Die verschworenen,’ singsrlel in 1 
out , * Die Muberhorfe,’ melodrama in 3 aots ; music to 

’ Rosamunde von Cypem,’ op. 26 ; ‘ Alfonso uud Estrella,’ opera 
in 8 acts, op. 69 ; * Flerrabras,’ beroic-roniantlo opera in 8 acts, 
p. 76 ; Fragments : ' Claudlne von Villa Bella,’ singspiel ; * Der 
Bpiegelritter, operetta ; ‘ Die Bargsebaft,' opera ; ‘ Adrast,’ 

opera; addition to Herold’s ‘ Das Zauberglocken.' 


SBRiaS XVI. — ^WORKB TOR MAI.E VOIORB 
A. with Aeeompanlmeni for Strings or Wind Irutruments 
* Nachtgesang bn Walde,' op. 1396 ; * Hymne,’ op. 164 ; * Oesang 
der OeUter fiber den Wasaer/ op. 167. 


B. With FF. Accompaniment 

Das Dfirfchen, op. 11, No. 1 ; Die Nachtlgall, op. 11, No. 2; 
Qelst der liebe, op. 11. No. 3 ; Frtihllngsgesang, op. 16, No. 1 i 
Naturgenusa, op. 10, No. 2 ; Der Gondelfalirer, op. 28 ; Boot" 
gesang, op. 62, No. 3 , Zur guten Nacht, op. 81, No 3 ; Wider- 
sprucb, op. 106, No. 1 . Nachtbelle, op. 134 , StOndchen, op. 136 ; 
Im Oegenw&rtigen Vergangenes; TrmkUed ; Trlnklied: Berg- 
kmvp^led; La Fastorella. 


0. Without Accompaniment 

JQnglingswonne, op, 17, No 1 ; Liebe, op. 17, No. 2 ; Zum 
Bundetana, op 17, No. 3 ; Die Naoht, op. 17, No. 4 ; Wehmutb, 
op, 64, No. 1 : Ewlge Liebe, op 64, No. 2 ; Fluebt, op. 64, No. 3 ; 
Mondenaohein, op. 102: BchlachtUed, op. 161 ; TrlnkUed, op. 166 ; 
Nachtmuaik, op. 166 ; FrabUngsgeaaDg j Der Gelsteriaaz : Gesang 
der Oetster fiber den Waesem: Lied im Freien; Sehnsucht; 
Ruhe, achfinatea Olfiok der Brde ; wein und Liebe ; Der Entfemten, 
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Die Binaieddei; An dtn FrtUilln;: Gimb and Mondj Hyxone; 
Wer lit gross t ; Beit»a{( znr Jubelfeisr Salieris ; Clesaag der 
(Mater dber den Wassem ; Das Dbrfehen. 

Banna XVII.-~WoBxa non Miud Yoiobs 
A. fftth Ofoh. AeeompanimetU 

* Lazama,' relMous drama In 3 parts (Incomplete) ; Cantata In 
honour of Joseph Spendon, op. ; Cantata on the Bmperor’a 
birthday, op. 107; ‘ Namensfeler ' Cantata; ‘Olaube, Hoftnung 
und Lleoe.’ 

JJ. With JPF. Aefompaniment 

Qott Im Ungewitter * ; ' Oott der WeltschOpfer ' ; ’ Hymne 
an den Unendllohen.’ op 112, No, 8 ; ‘ Miriams Blegesgesang,’ 
op. 18« ; ‘ Gebot,' op. 139 ; Quartet, op 146: * An die Sonne ’ ; 
‘ Lebenslust ’ ; ‘ Der Tanz ' ; C^antata for Irene Klesewetter ; 

' Bagrflbnlsslled * ; * Osterllod.* 

0. Without Aecompantmewl 
’ Christ 1st erstanden * ; Psalm 92. 


Raanta X'VIII.'XIX. — Woukb ron Fekalx Voiona ann 
Smaileb Chobai. Pnosa 

C!oronaoh, op 62, No. 4; Psalm 23, op. 132; Oott In der Natur, 
op. 133 ; Stftndchen, op. 130 ; Dos Leben ; Stage urn All Bey. 

BnatBiB KX. — Son os 

Ten books (608 Nos. In all), the contents arranged ehronologloally 
with full alpbabetioal Index In the first book. 


BsRns XXI. — SxrrPLEKBMT 


Containing mlsoellaneous works both instrumental and rooal. 
The Instrumental music includes 2 Overtures for orch. ; Concert- 
stfick. Tin. and orch , Rondo, vln. and str. quartet ; Trio In B|>, 
vln., Tla. and t*c1 (1817) ; 2 Overtures, PF 4 hands ; 7 Bonates 
for PF. ; and many dance pieces for PF. ; Vocal music Includes 
Tantum Ergo, chor and onm. ; Offertorium, ten., solo, chor. and 
ftrch. ; several pieces for male voices ; and a draft of a Cantata 
Die Schlaeht.’ 


BKaas XXn. 

Additional matter {Beviiion* Berteht) relating to all the aeriea 
and Including sketches and fragments. 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOORAPHT 
Emoush 

Bomondstocnk Dukoait: Sehvhert, containing catalogue based 
on the collected edition. 

W. H. Hadow : Oxf. Hist. Mu$., vol. The Viontuu fsnod. 
Obruan 

Otto Eriok Dbtttsoh Frans Sekvhort. Dio Dokumonte toinso 
Lebetu und Sehaffens 3 Bd. (Munich, 1906-13 ) Deut8<^ 
has a life of Schubert on a large scale in preparation. 

Franz Schuhert’t Bride und Sehrtften Mit der zeitgenosslschen 
Bildnlasen, drel Hondschriftproben und anderen Beilagen. 
Edited by Otto Ench Deutsch, pp. iv 10 ) (Munich. 1919 ) 
R. B. Bakthch Sehwammerl' ein FrAutert* Roman (l.eipzig,1910 ) 
Moritz BAintR Jhe Lteder Franz Sehubertt. Bd i. (Leipzig, 1910.) 

Bd. 2 has not yet been puldished. 

Wnjii Kaiil : ' Dae lyiische Klavlerstfiok Bohuberts und eeiner 
Vorganger sell 1810.’ A M Z., Jan 1921 and Apr 1921. 
Hbrmabn von obr Pforptbit . Franz Sehubert wna daz deutzeho 
Lied (Leipzig, 19 IG, 2nd ed^ 1920.) 

HnniRion Kabpar Bomini * Franz Bchubert'a neuentdecktes 
Quartett. Kin oflener Brief ' Z.M.W., Dec. 1918, pp. 183-8. 
Rddou-ink Krott ' IHe Sinffzpiele Sehubertt Vienna Dissertation 
1921 

Rioharb Hbvbbroier' Franz Schubert 3. Aufla^e, durehgetehen 
und rrgdnxt von Hermann von der F/ordten. pp. 118. (Berlin, 
1920 ) (Berfihinte Muaiker, Bd 14.) First published in 1902. 
A. Faboaxd : Leopold von Sonnleithnert FHnmrunten mn Fraiu 
Schubert. Z.Jf.W., May 1919, pp. 466-83. 

Moritz Baubb. ' ' Johann Meiyrhafer ’ (studied In his relation to 
and influence on Schubert). Z,M. W., Nov. 1922, p, 79, et eeg. 
Frbboh 

Tb. Oxboid: Schubert. (Paris, 1923.). With an extensive biblio- 
graphy. 

SCHUBERT, Louis (6. Dessau, Jan. 27, 
1828 ; d. Dresden, Sept. 17, 1884), violinist anti 
singing-master, wont in his eighteenth year to 
St. Petersburg, and then as Konzertmeister to 
Konigsberg, where he remained till 1862. He 
then returned to Dresden, where he enjoyed a 
great reputation as a teacher of singing. He 
published a method of singing in the form of 
songs, and four of his operettas became 
favourites. o. 

SCHUBERTH, (1) Gottlob (6. Caradorf, 
Aug. 11, 1778 ; d. Feb. 18, 1846), received his 
musioal education at Jena, and learnt the violin 
from Stamitz. In 1804 he went to Magdeburg, 
resided there for some years, and was dis< 
tinguished as an excellent clarinet and oboe 
player. In 1833 he moved to Hamburg. His 
eldest son. 


(2) Julius Ferdinand Georg (6. Magde- 
burg, July 14, 1804 ; d. Leipzig, June 9, 1875), 
was the founder of the well-known firm of 
J. Schuberth & Co. in Leipzig and New York. 
After learning the business of a music publisher 
in Magdeburg, ho started in 1826 on his own 
account at Hamburg, whence he was enabled to 
found branch establishments at Leipzig (1832) 
and New York ( 1860). In 1864 ho gave up the 
Hamburg business to his brother Friedrich (5) 
and devoted himself entirely to Leipzig and 
New York. Besides his publishing business, 
Julius was an indefatigable student of language, 
literature and music. He was publisher, editor 
and proprietor of aMusikdlisches Conversations- 
Uxicon (which has gone through ton editions, 
and from which the details of the present article 
have been obtained), the Rhine Hamburger 
Musik Zeitung (1840-60), the New York Musik 
Zeitung (1867), and Schuberths kleiner Musik 
Zeitung (1871-72). In 1840 he founded the 
Norddeutscher Musik verein and Prois Institut at 
Hamburg. He received many decorations from 
the crowned heads of Germany in recognition 
of his services to music. In 1874 he settled at 
Leipzig. His business, which in 1877 comprised 
over 6000 publications, was carried on after his 
death with increasing success by his widow and 
nephew until 1891, when it was bought by 
F. Siegel. 

(3) Ludwig (6. Magdeburg, Apr. 18, 1806 ; 
d, St. Petersburg, 1850), the second son of 
Gottlob, studied under his father and C. M. 
von Weber, and when only 16 was music- 
direotor at the Stadt Theater of his native 
town. He was subsequently court Kapellmeister 
at Oldenburg, and after living at Riga and 
Kbnigsberg (1836) became (1846) conductor of 
the German Opera at St. Petersburg. Hk 
oompositions include some published uhambei 
music, besides operas and symphonies which 
remain in MS. His younger brother, 

(4) Carl (6. Magdeburg, Feb. 26, 1811 ; 
d. Zurich, July 22, 1863), learnt the piano from 
his father, and the violoncello from L. Hesse. 
In 1826 he was placed under Dotzauer at 
Dresden, and in 1828 made his first concert tour 
to Ludwigslust and Hamburg. In 1829 he 
played at Copenhagen and Gothenburg, but 
a series of misfortunes drove him back to 
Magdeburg, where he oocupied the post of first 
violoncello in the theatre orchestra. In 1833 
he again played in Hamburg with success, and 
during the next few years gave concerts in aU 
the principal towns of North Germany, Belgium 
and Holland, besides visiting Paris and London 
(1835). In the autumn of the latter year he 
was appointed solo violoncellist to the Czar. 
He remained for twenty years at St. Petersburg, 
occupying the posts of musical director at the 
University, conductor of the Imperial Court 
Orohestra, and inspector of the Imperial 
Dramatic College. His oompositions include 
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cnamber music and concertos for the violon> 
cello, etc. 

(6) Fbibdrioh Wilhelm August (6. Magde- 
burg, Oct. 27, 1817), fifth son of Gottlob 
Schuberth, was the head of the firm of * Fritz 
Schuberth * at Hamburg from 1863. w. B. s. 

SCHUCH, Ernst von (6. Graz, Nov. 23, 
1847 ; d. Dresden, May 3, 1914), was at first 
intended for the legal profession, but music was 
too strong (he had appeared as a violinist at 
the age of 7, and at 9 years old played solos 
on the piano and violin in public), and he re- 
ceived instruction from Eduard Stoltz at Graz, 
and afterwards from Dessoi! in Vienna. In 
1867 he was appointed conductor of Lobe's 
theatre at Breslau, and after short engagements 
at Wurzburg, Graz and Basle he was engaged 
by Pollini to conduct a series of Italian operas 
m different parts of Germany. In Mar. 1872 he 
conducted his first opera in Dresden, and in 
August following was appointed Kapellmeister 
there. In 1873 he was made court Kapellmeister, 
and very soon his great gifts began to make the 
Dresden opera famous throughout the world 
for the catholicity of its repertory, the broad 
views of its conductor, and the excellence of 
individual performances. Schuch always gave 
due regard to the art of the hd canio^ and as an 
operatic conductor he had few rivals. In 1897 
he was ennobled by the Emperor of Austria, 
and in 1899 he was given the title of privy 
councillor. 

In 1876 he married the singer Clementine 
Schuch-Proska (her maiden name was ac- 
curately Prochazka) (6. Vienna, Feb. 12, 1853), 
a pupil of Mme. Mathilde Marches! at the 
Vienna Conservatoire, and a member of the 
opera company at Dresden from 1873. Her 
voice was a light soprano, and sh^ sang florid 
music with great skill. She appeared in 
London at some of the early Richter Concerts, 
and at the Crystal Palace ; she sang the part 
of Aennchen in ‘ Der Freischutz ’ at the German 
Opera under Richter in 1884, with much 
success, and also appeared as Eva in ‘ Die 
Meistersinger.’ She retired from the stage in 
1895. M. 

BiBL. — P. Bakolowbh, X. Sehueh, 1901. 

SCHCRMANN, Georg Caspar (6. circa 1672; 
d. Wolfenbiittel, Feb. 26, 1751 '), one of the 
early composers of German opera, was the son 
of a Lutheran pastor in Hanover. He early 
showed a decided talent for music, first as singer 
and afterwards as composer. From 1693-97 
he was engaged as falsetto singer at the 
Hamburg Opera, and also for church services. 
In 1697 the Duke of Brunswick invited him 
to Wolfenbiittel, and shortly afterwards, at the 
Duke’s expense, he visited Italy for the further 
cultivation of his musical talent. From 1702- 
1707, with the Duke of Brunswick’s permission, 
he entered the service of the Duke of Meiningen, 

1 JNmMim. 


but in the latter year he was recalled to Wolfen • 
biittel, where he remained till his death, busily 
engaged in the composition and production of 
German operas, in which he himself took a 
leading part as alto singer, and also from time 
to time acted as Kapellmeister. Many of these 
operas* were also produced at Hamburg, but 
none of them were ever printed during his life- 
time, and most of them are only known from 
their libretti. Of a few only has the music 
survived. One of them, entitled ‘ Ludovicus 
Pius,’ or * Ludewig der fromme,* first produced 
in 1726, has now been reprinted, though not 
complete, by Dr. Hans Sommer, from a MS. in 
his possession, and appears as Band xvii. in 
Eitner’s Publikation iilterer Musikwerke. As 
a Boilage to the Monatahefte of 1886, Eitner 
has also printed an aria from another opera 
of Schiirmann’s, entitled ‘ Henricus Anceps,’ or 
‘ Heinrich der Vogler,’ besides a complete 
Church Cantata for the New Year, both of 
which are calculated to give a very favourable 
idea of Schiirmann’s powers as a composer. 
Eitner is disposed to assign him a very high 
place oven in association with Handel and Bach, 
both for genuine feeling and contrapuntal skill 

j. R. M. 

Bibi..— K Stibb. Mtuik, lU (ll)04> ; O. F. Bohkidt. 0. K SehUr- 
mann (Munich DlwcortBlIon, 1913). 

SCHOTT, Eduard (6. St. Petersburg, Oct. 
22. 1856), was intended for a mercantile career, 
but relinquished it for music, which he learned 
from Petersen and Stein sufficiently to pass the 
examination at the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
toire, with honour, in 1876. He then entered 
the Conservatorium at I^eipzig, passed the final 
examination there in 1878, and went to Vienna, 
where he was elected conductor of the Akade< 
mische Wagner- Voroin. In Jan. 1 882 he played 
his concerto (op. 7) in G minor, before the 
Russian Musical Society at St. Petersburg. It 
was performed at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
Apr. 16, 1882, by Mme. Frickenhaus. Later, 
he composed a second piano concerto, op. 47, in 
F minor, also a comic opera, * Signor Formica. 
His published works include — Serenade for 
strings, op. 6 ; Variations for 2 pianos, op. 9 ; 
numerous songs, piano pieces, transcription of 
songs by Brahms, Strauss’s Fledermaus waltz, 
etc. G., with addns. 

SCHGTZ, Heinrich (name sometimes latin- 
ised Saqittarids) {h. Kostritz, Saxony, Oct. 8, 
1685 ; d. Dresden, Nov. 6, 1672), ‘ the father 
of German music,’ as he has been styled. His 
father and grandfather occupied a good social 
position at Weissenfels, whither his father 
removed with his family on the death of the 
grandfather in 1591. Admitted in 1599 as a 
chorister into the chapel of the Landgraf 
Maurice of Hosse-Cassel, Schtitz had, besides a 
thorough musical training, the advantage of a 
good general education in the arts and sciences 
* Stmann givea namee and dataa of aboni 20 opatM. 
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ot the time, which enabled him in 1607 to pro- 
ceed to the University of Marburg, where he 
pursued with some distinction the study of law. 
The Landgraf, when on a visit to Marburg, 
observing in his protege a special inclination and 
talent for music, generously offered to defray the 
expense of his further musical cultivation at 
Venice under the tuition of Giovanni Gabrieli, 
the most distinguished musician of the age. 
Schiitz accordingly proceeded to Venice in 
1609, and already in 1611 published the first- 
fruits of his studies under Gabrieli, a book 
of 6- part madrigals dedicated to his patron. 
On the death of Gabriel i i n 1 6 1 2, Schutz returned 
to Cassel and was appointed organist to the 
Landgraf, but, either uncertain himself as to 
his real vocation for music, or induced by his 
friends, he had still some thoughts of taking 
up again the profession of law. Perhaps the 
Landgraf’s chapel was too narrow a sphere for 
him to work in ; it was fortunate therefore that 
in 1G14 he received the invitation to undertake 
the entire direction of the Kapelle of the Elector 
Johann Georg of Saxony at Dresden, at a 
salary of 400 guidon. The Landgraf was un- 
willing to part with him, and would at first only 
allow him to accept this position temporarily. 
Ho recalled Schutz in 1616, but on the earnest 
petition of the Elector finally consented to his 
remaining permanently at Dresden. Schutz’s 
first endeavour at Dresden was to reorganise 
the electoral music, and, indeed, as he had been 
engaged to do, on the Italian model, for the 
purpose of introducing the now concerted style 
of music, vocal and instrumental. He procured 
good Italian instruments and players, and sent 
qualified members of tho Kapelle to Italy for 
a time to perfect themselves in the new style of 
singing and playing. 

His first work of importance appeared in 
1619, * Psalmen Davids sammt etlichen Motet- 
ten und Concerten mit 8 und mohr Stimmen,’ 
a work which shows 'the influence of the new 
monodic or declamatory style which Schfitz 
had learned in Italy. 

For his purpose Schutz uses the means of ex- 
pression afforded by contrast of different choirs, 
or contrast of solo voices with full choir, or 
contrast of voices with instruments, either the 
simple basso continuo, i.e. for organ, lute or 
theorbo, or strings with occasional trumpets, 
etc. His next work, in 1623, was an oratorio on 
the subject of the Resurrection, entitled 

* HiatoriA der frOhllchen uud alegreichen Aiifentehiing vaacn 
einlRen Erluaera unde SellgmAcbera Jeau CSiriaU.* 

The occasion for the composition of this work 
would seem to have been the practice, still kept 
up at Dresden, Leipzig and other churches in 
Saxony, of singing the story of the Resurrec- 
tion at Easter as that of the Passion in Holy 
*Veek. A * Geistliches Gesangbuch * of 1612 
Informs us that ‘ Every year on Easter-day 
at Vespers, before the sermon, there is sung in 


our Christian congregations the Resurrection, 
BO splendidly set by Antonius Scandellus.’ 
This Antonius Scandellus, Scandello or Scan- 
delli, had been one of Schiitz's own predecessors 
at Dresden from 1568 -80, and had written 
both a Passion and a Resurrection. (See 
Scandello.) His ‘ Resurrection * must have 
continued in use even beyond Sohiitz’s time, 
since it oven appears in Vopelius’s ‘ Leipziger 
Gesangbuch * of 1682. It may be seen in 
Schoberlein and Riegel’s ‘Schatz des litur- 
gischen Chorgesang,* ii. 619-47.^ Schutz’s 
‘ Resurrection * follows the line of Scandcllo’s ; 
only whereas Scandello's composition is purely 
vocal, that of Schutz is adapted to instru- 
mental accompaniment. Both works begin 
with a setting (in Scandello 6-part, in Schutz 
6-part) of the words * Die Auferstehung unsers 
Herrn Jesu Christi, wie uns die von den Evango- 
listen beschrieben wird,* and conclude with a 
setting (Scandello 5-part, Schiitz 8-part) of the 
words * Gott sei Dank, der uns den Sieg gege- 
ben hat,* etc. In Scandello, tho part of the 
Evangelist is altogether liturgical; but in 
Schutz, while it is mostly based on tho liturgical 
melody, the more important passages have given 
to them a more characteristic and expressive 
form of declamation, which sometimes rises 
up to actual melody in the more modern sense 
of the term, and the Evangelist’s part is 
accompanied throughout either by the organ or 
preferably by four viole da gamba, which are 
called upon at certain pauses in the narrative 
to execute appropriate runs or passages (‘ Zier- 
llcut» und appropriirte Laufe oder Passaggi 
machen *). The words of other personages 
are set for two or more voices, according to 
their number — as, for instance, the words of the 
three Maries as a trio, of the two angels as a 
duet, of the eleven disciples as a 6-pari chorus ; 
only that usually for single personages two 
parts are employed (as in Scandello), though 
Schptz permits one of these parts to be taken, 
as he expresses it, instrumentaliter. 

This work of Schutz is altogether remark- 
able, as being a highly successful endeavour to 
unite dramatic expressiveness with reverence 
for ecclesiastical tradition. The same spirit is 
shown in another form in his next work of im ^ 
portance, *Cantiones sacrae,* for four voices 
with bass accompaniment for organ. The 
endeavour here is to unite the older form of 
the motet with the newer form of the concerto, 
and the diatonic church modes with the use of 
chromatic harmonies. 

In 1627 Johann Georg I. of Saxony wished 
to signalise the occasion of the marriage of 
his daughter to the Landgraf of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt by giving the first performance of oj^era 
in Germany, The opera had just sprung 
into life in connexion with the now musiced 

1 with regard to the authorship, compare 0. Kade'a remarks 
In the Vorwort to the Notenbellagen to Ambros’s OttuMeJUt. xlvl. 
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movement in Italy, as a auppoaed revival of 
the antique musio'drama. Sohiitz was oom- 
missioned to procure from Italy Peri’s opera 
* .Dafne.’ The poet Opitz was sot to the task 
of translating the Italian text by Rinuocini 
into German, and as it was found that Peri’s 
musio would not quite fit the new German 
words, Schutz had to adapt them to new 
musio of his own. The opera * Dafne,' as thus 
set by Sohutz, was performed at Torgau on 
Apr. 13, 1627. Unfortunately the musio erf 
this first German opera has not been pre- 
served, and no further account of it has l^n 
given. It is probable, however, that Schfitz 
did little else on this ooca.sion than rearrange 
Peri’s musio and add something in exactly the 
same stylo. In any case, the result was not 
such as to induce Schiitz to make any further 
attempts in musio for the theatre, if we except 
another occasional piece, a ballet, * Orpheus 
und Kuridioe,’ written in 1638, the music of 
which appears also to be lost. In 1626 ap- 
peared his ‘ Geistliche Gesiingo,’ and in 1628 
Schutz, having lost his wife, found some com- 
fort in his sorrow, as he tells us, by occupying 
himself with the task of composing melodies 
with simple 4*part harmony to a rhymed ver- 
sion of the Psalms by Dr. Cornelius Becker. 
This version by Becker was meant to be a 
Lutheran rival to an earlier Calvinistic version 
by Lobwasser, based on the French Psalter of 
Marot and Beza, and adapted to the same 
melodies. Later on, Johann Georg 1I„ with a 
view to the introduction of the Becker Psalter 
in place of Lobwassor’s in the schools and 
churches of Saxony, urged Schiltz to complete 
his composition of melodies for the work. The 
task was hardly congenial to our composer, as 
he himself confesses in the preface to the com- 
plete work when it appeared in 1661. Two 
further editions, however, of this Psalter, with 
Sohutz’s melodies, appeared in 1676 and 1712, 
Some of these melodies passed into later Can- 
tionals, though none has ever taken the same 
place in general use or esteem that similar work 
by less eminent composoi's has done. 

Partly to distract himself from his great 
sorrow, partly to familiarise himself with the 
still newer development of music in Italy, with 
which the name of Claudio Monteverdi is 
chiefly associated, Schiitz set out on a second 
visit to Italy in 1629. He found musical taste 
in Venice greatly changed since the time of his 
fiirat visit (1612), * modem ears were being re- 
galed with a new kind of sensation * (* reoente 
titillatione '). The new style consisted in the 
greater prominence given to solo singing, and 
to intensity of expression in solo singing, the 
freer use of dissonances, and greater richness 
and variety in instrumental accompaniment. 
In a series of works entitled 'Symphoniae 
lacrae,* Schutz endeavoured to turn to account 
the new experiences he had gained, without, 


however, like his nerw Italian models, turning 
his back upon his earlier polyphonic training. 
He never altogether forgot to unite the solidity 
of the old school with the piquancy of expression 
of the new. The first part of * Symphoniae 
sacrae ' appeared at Venice in 1629, and con- 
sists of 20 settings of Latin texts, chiefly 
from the Psalms and the Song of Songs. A 
second part of ' Symphoniae sacrae,’ with the 
subtitle * Deutsche Concerten,* appeared at 
Dresden in 1667 ; a third part also at Dresden in 
1660. The two later parts are settings of Ger- 
man Bible texts. They may be described as 
brief dramatic cantatas for various combina- 
tions of voices and instruments, and in virtue of 
them Schutz may be considered joint-founder 
with Caiissimi of the dramatic oratorio. Win- 
torfeld ^ singles out for special notice from the 
first part, ‘ Fili, fili mi, Absalom * (David’s 
lament over Absalom), written for bass solo 
with accompaniment of four trombones, and 
from the third part, ‘ Saul, Saul, was verfolgst 
du mich ? ’ (a cantata for the festival of the 
Conversion of St. Paul), and ‘ Mein Sohn, 
warum hast du uns das gethan 7 ' (for the first 
Sunday after Epiphany). 

In 1631 and following years Saxony became 
the scene of war, and one result was the com- 
plete disorganisation of the Elector’s Kapelle, 
moans failing for the payment of musicians, and 
the attention of the Elector and his court being 
occupied with more serious matters than music. 
Schutz obtained leave in 1633 to accept an in- 
vitation to Copenhagen from King Christian IV, 
of Denmark. The years 1636-41 were spent in 
wanderings to and fro between different courts 
with occasional returns to Dresden, Sob litz being 
still nominally in the service of the Elector. 
The chief works worthy of notice published 
during these years are two sets of Geistliche 
Conoerte for one to five voices, with basso 
continuo (1636, 1639), the second set being 
especially remarkable by the composer’s fre- 
quent directions for the securing of proper ex- 
pression in his music. (It is to bo remembered 
that marks and terms of expression were not 
then in common use.) In 1641 Schutz returned 
to Dresden to make an effort to reorganise the 
musio, but from want of means his efforts were 
not crowned with anything like success till 
1646 or 1647. A work of importance was 
written and produced about 1646, though 
strangely enough it was never printed or pub- 
lished in Schiitz’s lifetime, and only appeared in 
print for the first time in 1873, edited by Carl 
Riedel of Leipzig. It is a small Passion oratorio 
on the Seven Words from the Cross. This work 
is of importance as contributing some new 
elements to the development of the later 
Passion music. First, the part of the Evangelist 
is no longer based on the liturgical intonation, 

1 OtMM, toL UL pp. 8S. «tc., alfP Xvmp. JBr. rtH. IL 
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as in the * Resurrection * oratorio of 1623, but 
takes the form of the new ‘ Arioso recitative.* 
For the sake ^f variety Schiitz divides this part 
among different solo voices, and sets it twice 
in the form of a quartet. Next, the work is 
opened and concluded with a chorus (6-part 
with basso continuo) expressive of the feelings 
of Christians at the contemplation of our Lord 
upon the Cross. After the opening, and again 
before the concluding chorus, there occurs a 
short 5-part instrumental symphony, which has 
been aptly described as an ideal raising and 
dropping of the curtain before and after the 
action. The instruments to be used are not 
specified, but strings are probably more in- 
tended than anything else. The part of our 
Lord differs from the other parts in having a 3- 
part instrumental accompaniment. This prob- 
ably originated out of the custom in previous 

* Passions ’ (as followed in Soandello’s ‘ Resur- 
rection,’ for instance), of setting the words of 
our Lord in four vocal parts. Schfitz here im- 
proved upon the idea, first timidly suggested by 
himself in his * Resurrection,’ of giving the 
words of a single character to a single voice, for 
the sake of dramatic consistency, and assigning 
the accompanying parts to the instruments. 
The way in which this accompaniment is carried 
out deserves to be noticed. It is neither in the 
old style nor in the new, but a curious combina- 
tion of both ; the lower part is identical with 
the basso continuo for sustaining the harmony 
throughout : the other two parts are written in 
the polyphonic style with the voice, consisting 
of imitations either preceding or following the 
vocal phrase. It is well known how Bach in his 

* Matthew-Paasion * developed this idea of a 
special accompaniment to the W’ords of our 
Lord, surrounding Him as it were with & halo. 
Naturally there are no arias in the modem 
sense in Schiitz’s work, all is in the form of ex- 
pressive recitative. A touching simplicity and 
tenderness distinguish the whole work. (See 
Passion Music.) 

In 1648 appeared his ‘ Musicalia ad Chorum 
sacrum,’ a work in quite a different style from 
those last mentioned, and showing a reaction in 
Sohiitz’s mind against the exclusive claims of 
the modern * Manier.’ It consists of twenty- 
nine pieces to German words, for five, six and 
seven voices, in the old motet or strictly poly- 
phonic style, in which the bassus generalis or 
continuus may be dispensed with (as the title 
says, ‘ Woboi der Bassus Generalis auf Gutaoh- 
ten und Begehren, nicht aber aus Nothwendig- 
keit zugleich auch zu befinden ist ’). In the 
preface he expresses the opinion that no one 
will become a capable musician who has not 
first acquired skill in strict contrapuntal work 
without the use of the basso continuo. Personal 
reasons to some extent combined with artistic 
reasons to produce the reaction in favour of the 
older school of music as against the new, to 
VOL. IV 


which we have referred. Prom 164^. onwards, 
in spite of the many personal sacrifices he had 
made on behalf of the Elector’s Kapelle, as for 
instance by paying or increasing out of his own 
salary the salaries of others of the musicians, he 
appears to have suffered so many annoyances 
in connexion with it as caused him to have 
almost a disgust for the further cultivation of 
music at Dresden, and induced him to solicit 
over and over again in 1661-66 dismissal from 
the Elector’s service. The new Italian element 
in the chapel was very different from the old ; 
Schiitz was getting involved in continual differ- 
ences and squabbles with a new Italian colleague 
Bontempi. Italian art was losing its earlier 
seriousness of purpose, turning its back upon 
its older traditions, and aiming simply at the 
amusement of princes and their courts, and thus 
acquiring a popularity dangerous to higher 
ventures of art. The Elector, however, refused 
to accept the resignation of his Kapellmeister, 
and after 1655 affairs improved somewhat, so 
far as Schiitz was personally concerned, so that 
he continued quietly at liis post for the remain- 
ing sixteen years of his life. 

In 1667 he published ‘ Zwfilf geiatliche Ge- 
siinge * a 4 for small choirs, a work which we 
might call a German Communion and Evening 
Service, consisting, as it does, mainly of settings 
of the chief portions of the liturgy in order, viz. 
the Kyrio, Gloria, Nicene Creed, Words of Insti- 
tution (usually appointed to be sung in early 
Lutheran liturgies), a Communion Psalm, Post- 
Communion Thanksgiving, then a Magnificat 
and Litany, etc. From 1657-61 our composer 
would seem to have been occupied with the task 
enjoined on him by the new Elector, that of 
composing additional melodies for Becker’s 
Psalter, already mentioned ; work which ap- 
parently gave him more trouble than it was 
worth, and hindered him from devoting himself 
to other more congenial work. In the preface 
to this Psalter, 1661, he says that ‘ to confess 
the truth, he would rather have spent the few 
remaining years of his life in revising and com- 
pleting other works which he had begun, 
requiring more skill and invention ’ (‘ mehr 
sinnreichen Inventionen ’). 

In 1664, at the instance of the Elector 
Johann Georg II., Schutz composed what 
may be described as a Christmas Oratorio. 
It» original title is * Historia der freuden- 
und gnaden-reichen Geburt Gottes und Mariens 
Sohn Jesu Christi,’ etc. It is a work conceived 
on a larger scale — vocal and instrumental — 
than his other works of the kind, but, un- 
fortunately, Schutz only had printed the part 
of the Evangelist in recitative with figured 
bass. In this imperfect form it was republished 
by Philipp Spitta in 1885 in the first volume ot 
his complete edition of the works of Schiitz. 
Since then the other vocal and nearly all the 
instrumental parts have been discovered in MS. 

2 T 
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\n the university library of TJpsala in Sweden. 
The introduction, consisting of the title * Die 
Geburt,* etc., is set for four vocal and five in- 
strumental parts. This is followed by * The 
Message of the Angel,* set for soprano solo 
with accompaniment of two violettas and one 
viol one, introducing a simple cradle song ; the 
* Chorus of Angels,’ for six voices with violins 
and violas ; the words of the Shepherds set for 
three alto voices accompanied by two (lutes 
and bassoon ; the words of the Wise Men, for 
three tenor voices with two violins and bas- 
soon ; the High Priests for four bass voices and 
two trombones ; and so on with the rest of the 
work to its conclusion with a Thanksgiving 
Chorus. The whole work has now been edited 
in score for practical use by A. Schering as a 
supplement to Spitta’s complete edition. 

The last work of Schiitz preserved to us, and 
perhaps his most famous work, is his setting 
of the story of the Passion, four settings in 
all, after the four Evangelists, * Historia des 
Leidens und Sterbens unserer Herm und Hey- 
landes Jesu Christi ’ (1665-66). This work 
was never published in his own lifetime, and 
the only original copy extant is that of the 
St. John Passion, presented by *the composer 
himself to the Buko of Wolfenbiittel, and now 
in the library at Wolfenbiittel. The only copy 
of the other settings is that made by a later 
hand in 1690, regarding which see below in 
list of Schutz’s works. As we now have the 
work, it is for voices alone without instruments. 
It is, therefore, as if the composer here wished 
to renounce the mere external advantages of 
the newer concerted and dramatic style for the 
sake of showing how the spirit of it could be 
retained and applied to the purely vocal and 
older polyphonic stylo. For what specially 
distinguishes this Passion Music is the seri^ 
of brief choruses of surprising dramatic energy 
and truth of expression, yet never overstepping 
the bounds of devout reverence inspired by the 
subject. Otherwise the work is more purely 
liturgical than later Passions, not having arias 
and Chorals to interrupt the narrative and 
give that variety of interest so needed for 
modem concert performance. Each Passion is 
opened according to old custom with a setting 
of the title (‘ the Passion, etc.*) and closed with 
a devotional chorus in motet style, the text 
taken from some familiar church hymn. The 
rest of the work is written in unaccompanied 
recitative, though parts of it may have been 
meant to be accompanied in the manner 
suggested by Schiitz himself in his ‘ Resurrec- 
tion.* In the * St. Matthew * the recitative has 
more of melodic expressiveness than in the 
other Passions. The * St. Mark * is peculiar in 
combining the greatest monotony of recitative 
with the richest dramatic character in the 
choruses. Spitta, the editor of the complete 
edition of Schiitz’s works, is inclined, on this 


and other grounds, to doubt the authenticity 
of the * St. Mark Passion * (see his Preface, 
pp. XX, xxi). But the fact of its being joined 
With the other undoubtedly authentic Passions 
without anything to indicate its being by a 
different author, is sufficient to outweigh mere 
suspicions. These ‘ Passions,* compressed by 
Carl Riedel and so far adapted to the require- 
ments of modem performance, have been re- 
peatedly produced with considerable success by 
the Riedelsche Verein of Leipzig. 

In his later years Schutz’s powers began to 
fail, especially his sense of hearing ; and we 
are told, when he could no longer go out, he 
spent the most of his time in the reading of 
Holy Scripture and spiritual books. His last 
attempts at composition were settings of por- 
tions of the 119th Psalm ; and no verse indeed 
of that Psalm could have been more fittingly 
chosen as the motto of both his personal life 
and his art-work than that on which he was 
last engaged, but loft unfinished: ‘Thy statutes 
have been my songs in the house of my pilgrim- 
age.* He is the true predecessor of Handel 
and Bach, not so much in the mere form of 
his work as the spirit. H in the dramatised 
Biblical scenes of his ‘ Symphoniae sacrae ’ he 
is more especially Handel’s predecessor, in his 
Passion Music he is Bach’s. Both Handel and 
Bach simply brought to perfection what lay 
in germ in Heinrich Schiitz. His great merit 
consists in this, that at a time when the new 
dramatic style was threatening the complete 
overthrow of the older polyphonic style, he 
saw how to retain the advantages of both, and 
laboured to engraft the one upon the other. 
The rather singular coincidence of Schutz’s 
birth -year being exactly a hundred years 
earlier than the birth-year of Handel and Bach, 
brought about, on the occasion of the keeping 
of the bicentenary of the two latter, in 1 885, a 
great revival of interest in the work of their 
forerunner, which has had this practical result 
at least, the publication of a monumental 
edition of his works by Breitkopf & Hkrtel of 
Leipzig. 

The following is a list of Schutz’s works, 
based on Eitner, M.f.M. xviii. p. 47 ff., and 
Q,'L. 

I. WORKS PUBLISHED IN LIFETIME 

1. n prlmo libro de Madrigall de Henrico Bagiiarlo Alemanno. 
Venice, 1611. Dedicated to Landtrraf Moritz of Uease-Caaael. Cun- 
tains 18 Madrigals a 0, and 1 Dlalogo a 8. 

2. 8 FUoes d’occaaion, entlUed * Conoerte/ published separately. 
Dresden, 1618. 

8. Die Worte Jesus Syrach ; Wol dem der ein tugends. Weib, 
1618. 

4. Concerto in two parts. 1618. 

B. Psalmen Davids sanipt etiichen Moteten und Conoerten mit 
acht und mehr Btinunen, nobenst andem zweien Capellen dass 
dero etliche auf drei und vier Cbor nach Beliebung gebraucht werden 
konnen, wie auch mit beigefiigten Basso Continue vor die Orgel, 
Lanten, Chitaron, etc. Dresden, 1619. Contains *26 Psalms, 

6. Fealm oxxxlil., for 8 voices with Basso Contluno, composed 
for bis brother’s wedding. Leipzig, 1619. 

7. Synoharma Mnsienm tribus C^orls adomatum etc. A pMoe 
d'ocoeelon for the restoration of peace in Silesia. Breslau. 16*21. 

8. Historia der frdhllchen und siegreichen Anferstehung unsere 
elnigen Erlbeers und Sellgroachers Jesu Chr*etl. In ffirstlichen 
Capellen oder Zlmmem urn die Osterliohe zeit zu geistllcber 
Becreatlon fttgUchen zi^ebrauchen. Dresden, 1623. An Oratorio 
on the Reeurrection of Chrtet. The title shows that it was hitendad 
•• irtU lor ohamber peiloniMBoe aa for church. 
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9. Bl«pr on the Death of ‘FttnUn Frau Sophia, Herzogln zn 
Sachsen. Melody with Ba«o Cont. Text by SchCtz huiuelf. 
Freiberg, 1623 

10. Cantiones sacrae qustuor vocnm, cum Basso ad Orgmixin. 
Freibera, 1625. Cootalns 41 pieces a 4 with Latin xyords. 

11. De vitae fugacitate, Aria quinque vocum sqpra Baasuxn Con- 
^nuum. Freiberg, 1626. A piAce d'occaslon. 

12. Psalmen Davids, in. Teutsche Beimen gebrachte durch D. 
Comelitun Beckem . . . nacb gemelner Contrapunctsart in 4 
SUmmen gestellt . . . Freiberg, 1628. Contains »2 new melodies 

g r SchCtz himself and 11 others harmonised by him. An edition, 
(Istrow, 1640, was published for use In Mecklenburg«8chwerin. 
A later enlarged edition, with melodies for all the Psalms, appeared, 
Dresden, 1661. 

13. B^phonioe sacrae . . . variia vnrlbus ae Instnunentis ao> 
commodatae a 3, 4, 6, G. Opus ecLlesiasticum secundum. Venice, 
1629. Dedicated to the Elector of Saxony. Contains 20 settings of 
Latin texts. 

14. • Dae Ist Je gewissllch wahr.’ A motet for 6 voices in memory 
of Johann Hermann Bchein, died 1631. Dedicated to Bcbein'a 
widow and children Dresden, 1631. 

16. Erster Thell Kleiner geistlicbnn Concerten, mil 1, 2, 3. 4 und 
6 SUmmen sammt belgefCgt^ Basso Cont. Leipzig, 1636. Contains 
17 plecee to German words 

16. Musicallsche Kxequien . . . mit 6, 8 und mehr SUsunen sn 
gebrauchen. Dresden, 1 G36. Contains 3 funeral pieces. 

17 Anderer Thell Kleiner gelstlichen C/oncerten, mit 1. 2. 8, 4 
und 6 SUmmen, sammt beigefOgten Basso Coutinuo vor die Orgel. 
Dresden, 1039. (Contains 31 pieces, texts German and l.Atln 

18. S}nnpbonlarum snerarum Secunda Pars . . , Deutsche Con- 
certe mit 3, 4, 6 n&mlich elncr, zwo, dreien Vocal- und zweien 
Instrumental-Si imiuen. . . . Opus Decimom Dresden. 1647. 
Dedicated to Christian V. of Denmark. Contains 27 pieces. German 
words. 

19. Donck-Lled fOr die bocherwiesene fOrstliche Gnado In 
Weymar, 1047. 

20. Musicalia ad Chorum sacrum. Gelstllohe Chor-Musik mit 6, 
8, 7 SUmmen, beides Vucaliter und Instrumentaliter zu gebrauchen 
. . . Opus Undecimum. Dresden, 1048. Dedicated to the Bilrger- 
melsier, etc , of ].elpzig, out of respect for the Choir of the Thomas- 
Schule. Contains 20 motets to German words. 

2i. Symphoniarum sacrariim Tcrtla Pars. Deutsche Concerto 
mit 6, 0. 7, 8, n&nilluh 3, 4, 6, 6. Vocal- imd zweien Inatrumental- 
SUmmen. . . . Opus Duodeclmum. Dresden, 1660. 

22 t^antlcum B. Bimeonis. German text of Nunc DlmitUa, 2 
settings for 6 voices (Not perfectly preserved.) 

23 Zwolf geistliche Ges&nge a 4 FOr kleine Cantorelen. Opus 
Decimura Tertlum. Dresden, 1667. 

24 Hlstorla der I’rcudeu- imd Qnaden-relchen Oeburt Gottes 
and Marten BoUues, Jesu Christi . . Vocallter und lustrumenta- 
liter In die Musik veraetzt. Dresden, 1604. A Chiistmas Oratorio, 
but only imperfectly preserved. 

IT. WORKS UNPUBLISHED IN LIFETIME 
1. Die Sleben Worte unaers lleben Erlusers und Sellgmachen 
Jesu Christi, so Kr am Stamm des heiligen Kreuzes gmprochen, 
ganz liewegliuh gesetzt. ... 1 arts in mantucrlpt preserved in the 
Library at i^assel, discovered in 1866 by () Kade, and first published 
in Score and adapted lor modem performance by Carl Riedel, 
Leipzig, 1873. 

2. Hlstorla des Leidens und Bterbens nnsers Herrens Jesu Christi. 
(a) Nach dem Kvangelistcn St Matthaeus (6) Nach St. Marcus, 
(e) Nach St. i/ucas. (d) Nach St Johannes. An older form of the 
Johannes Passion exists la MS. 1006. Of the four Passions together 
there exists only a copy mode by J. Z. Grundig in 1690, now m the 
Leipzig Stadt Bibilothek. 

3 Various single motets and concerted pieces, enumerated by 
Eltner, M.J.M. xviil. pp. 62, 67-70, and in the H.-L. 

in. WORKS LOST 

1. * Dafne ’ Opera, performed 1627. Oerman text by Opitz, 
after the original by RinuceJni. 

2. A Ballet vlth Dialogue and Recitative, composed for the 
marriage of Johann Georg II. of Saxony, 1638. (Another Ballet, 
* Von Zusammenkunft und Wlrkung der vTl. Flaneten,' exlsUng in 
MB., is conjecturally ascribed to BebUtz In Bltner’s List, M.f.M. 
xvili. p 60.) 

All BchOtz's MS remains at Dresden were destroyed by Arc, 1760. 
The same fate befell in J794 what he may have left at Copenhagen. 
IV. DOUBTFUL WORKS 

Ballet, * Von Zusammeukunft und Wlrkung der VU Planeten,’ 
found in MS. at Dresden. (See above.) 

V. COMPLETE EDITION IN SCORE 
Begun on the Tercentenary of the composer's Birthdav, 1888. 
Heiurich Schiitz, SkmmtUcbe Werke, edited by Friedrich Chry- 
sander and Philipp Spitta, and published by Messrs. Breltkopf A 
Hartel, Leipzig (1885-94). 

Vd. 1 contains the * ResuirecUon ' Oratorio, the Passlons-Musik 
after the four Evangelists, the Seven Words from the Cross, 
and in an Appendix Uie imperfect Christmas Oratorio, and 
% the older form of the Johannes-Passion. 

Vols. 2 and 3 cnntaiu the Psalms and Motets of 1619. 

Vol. 4, OanUones sacrae, 1626. 

Vol. 6, Symphoniae sacrae. Part 1. 1629. 

Vol. 6, QeisUlrhe Concerie of 1636 and 1639. 

Vol. 7, Symphoniae sacrae, Part U. 1647. 

Vol. 8, Musicalia ad Chorum sacrum, 1648. 

Vol. 9, Italian Madrigals. 1011. 

Vota. 10 and 11, Svmphonlae sacrae. Part HI. 1680. 

Vol. 12, Gcsammelte Motetten, Concerto, Madrigals, and Arien, t. 

(containing Nos. 14, 16 and 22, besides other things). 

Vol. 13, Ditto. 11. Pss. 24, 8, 7, 86, 127, 18 and moteta. 

Vol. 14, Ditto, ill. 14 Compositions, including No. 0. 

Vol. 16, Ditto, Iv. 12 Compositions, Including No. 7. 

Vol, 16, Psalms for Becker’s hymn-book. 

Supplement edited by A. Schering (see above). 
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SCHULHOFF, (1) Julius (6. Prague, Aug. 2, 
1826; d. Berlin, Mar. 13, 1898), once dear to 
player and dancer for his Galop di Bravura, 
Imprompm Polka and many more brilliant 
an(i clever PF. pieces. He learned the piano 
from Kisch, and counterpoint from Tomaschek, 
and before ho was 14 made a successful appear- 
ance as a player. Notwithstanding his success, 
the boy’s ambition was too great to allow him 
to remain in Prague, and in 1842 he went to 
Paris, then a hotbed of pianoforte virtuosity. 
Her© a fortunate interview with Chopin gave 
him his opportunity. He played in public 
(Nov. 2, 1845) and published his first two 
works, of which op. 1, an Allegro Brillant, was 
dedicated to Chopin. After a lengthened 
residence in Paris he took a very extended tour 
through France, Austria (1849-50), England, 
Spain (1851) and oven south Russia and the 
Crimea (1853). He lived in Dresden from 
1870, and in Berlin from about 1897. A 
sonata in F minor and twelve Etudes are 
among his more earnest compositions. G. 

(2) Erwin (6. Prague, Juno 8, 1894), great- 
grandnephow of the above, studied at the 
Conservatoires of Prague, Vienna, lAiipzig and 
Cologne and is a pianist who devotes himself 
to the furtherance of modem art and a com- 
poser who aims at naturalism. He has pub- 
lished much piano music and composed a 
considerable quantity of chamber music. His 
op. 26 is a symphony for soprano voice and 
I orchestra, his op. 28 one for alto and orchestra 
{Biemann.) 

SCHULTHEISS, Benedict {d. Mar. 1. 1693), 
was the younger son of Hieronymus Schul- 
theiss (1 609-69) and his second wife, whom he 
married in 1648. Benedict became organist at 
S, Egidius, Nuremberg, but he died at a com- 
paratively early age. Ho published first a set 
of clavier pieces : 

* Muth und Oeist ermunternder Clavier-Lust. Erster Thell. 
NOmberg, 1679 ; Andcr Theil, 1680.’ 

Later ho seems to have devoted himself entirely 
to church music, and composed many Chorals 
which are still included in the evangelical 
church -song; they will bo found in the 
following works, all published in his lifetime : 

Heillger Bonntags-Handel und Klrch-Wandel . . durch Sigmund 
von Blrken. Nhmberg, 1681. Contains two melodies with ttgured 
boM by ' Ben. Rcbulth.' 

Der gelstlichen Erquick-Stunden des . . . Helnr. MQllers . . . 
Poetisoher Andacht-Klang von denen Blomgenossen verfasset, 
anjetso mit 60 Liedem vermehret, und von unterschledllchen 
Too-Kanstlem in Arten gesetzt. NArnberg, 1691 . Contains tlUrteo? 
melodies with Agored bass by Sohulthelss. 

Gott-gebeillgtw Christen nAtzllch-ergetzende Seelen-Lust . . 
mit Ueblich In Noten gesetzten neuen Arien . . . vorgestellet vo. 
W. C. D. [W. G. Dessler]. NOmberg, 1692. 

It contains twenty-five melodies with figured 
bass ; Zahn included nine of them in his great 
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work Die, Melodien der deutschen evarujelischen 
Kirchenlieder, 1893, and thinks Schultheiss 
composed all twenty-five, although only the 
first eleven are initialled B. 8, o. a. 

SCHULTHESIUS, Johann Pattl (6. Fech- 
heim, Saxe-Coburg, Jfept. 14, 1748 ; d. Leghorn, 
Apr. 18, 1816), received his first lessons in music 
from his fatW, a schoolmaster ; in 1764 he 
entered the local college to follow a course of 
theology, became a member of the choir, and 
remained there six years, acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of music. From 1770-73 he was 
at the University of Erlangen, where he com- 
pleted his theological stmlies, while he was 
able to obtain organ lessons from Kehl, an 
excellent organist. He was then offered a 
post at Leghorn, as Protestant minister to the 
colony of Germans and Dutch settled there; 
he accepted and went to Italy, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. Checohi was 
organist at that time, and gave him lessons in 
counterpoint and composition. Schulthesius 
was an excellent performer on the clavier, and 
in 1782 he was called upon to play some of his 
own compositions before the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and was very favourably received. 
He became one of the most erudite musicians 
of his time, and in 1807 was nominated secretary 
of the fourth class of the Accademia di scienze, 
letters ed arti di Livorno. His treatise on the 
quality and character of church music : 

SuUa mmiem da rhieia. Memorla di Olo. Paolo Bcbultbealua. 
Livorno, prcuso TommMO MmI. ISIO, 4to, 

was also published in the first volume of the 
Proceedings of his Accademia. Letters of his to 
Marco Santuoci are in existence ; in one of them 
he mentions his work, and expresses his desire 
to hear Santucci’s opinion of it. The following 
compositions were also published : 

Tre Bonate per il Cembalo o piano-forto con 1* accompafpianiento 
d’ un violino obbligato. f’ompoBte da Qio. Paolo ScbulthfleiUB. 
Opera 1. Livorno, 17H(), obi, folio. A copy of tbe neoond edition Is 
in tbe Brltlnb Museum. 

Bonate a boJo per 11 cembalo o pianoforte. Op. 2. Livorno, obi. 
fol. 

Deux ifuatuon pour piano, violon, viola et violoncello. Op. S, 
London, 178.1. 

Otto variazioni faefii Hopra un Andantino per 11 cimbalo o piano- 
forte, violino, viola e vdolonoello obbligato. Op. 4. Livorno Four 
oblong folio partbooks 

Allegretto avec 12 variations pour le Clavecin ou pianoforte, violon, 
Tlola et violoncello obbligato. Op 6. Augsburg (Gombart). 

Andante grariuxo de Pleyel varid pour le clavecin ou pianoforte, 
violon et vloluiK ello obbligato. Op. 7. Augsburg (Oombart). 

Andantino original, avec hull variations pour le piano. Op. 8. 
Augsburg (Oombartl. 

Hept variations pour le forte-piano. Op. 9. Augsburg (Gkimbart) 
1797. Dedicated to Job. Nic. Porkel. 

Halt variations sur un air russe pour piano. Op 10. Llvoma 

Douae variations but I’nir do MaHtr->uk pour piano, violon, vl<da 
et violoncello. Op. 11 Florence (Nicola PagnI). 

La reconclltazlone dl due amici, tema con variazioni. Op. 12. 
Augsburg (Gombart). Tt was dedicated to Haydn. 

Otto variazioni sentimentali flopra un tema orlginale Intltolato 
L’ Amlclzla per pianoforte, dedicate al signore Carlo Mozart, flgUo 
maggiore del Oran Mozart. Op. 14. Leipzig. Breitkopf. 

O. 8. 

SCHULTZ, see Pbaetorius. 

SCHULTZ (Schultzb), Christoph (6. Sorau, 
1606 ; d, Delitzsch, Aug. 28, 1683), a pupil of 
Schein at Leipzig, cantor atthe Neumarkt Halle, 
and in 1633 cantor at Delitzsch. He composed 
several books of saored songs, some in madrigal 
form, and a Passion according to St. Luke 
(1653) (Riemann ; Q.-LJ). 


SCHULTZ (SoTJLTETUS), JoBAHN (6. Liiue- 
burg, late 16th cent. ; d. Dannenberg, Bruns- 
wick, Feb. 1653), was organist to the Prince of 
Brunswick, Liineburg. He composed several 
books of motets, madrigals, etc., and instru- 
mental pieces {Riemann ; Q.-L . ; Dr. Rob. 
Siebeok). 

SCHULZ (SoHULZ - Beuthen), Heinrich 
(6. Beuthen, June 19, 1838; d. Dresden, Mar. 
12, 1915), was a voluminous composer of works 
on a large scale, which, however, have not 
gained any very widespread acceptance. 

He studied at the Leipzig Conservatorium 
(1862-66) and privately with Karl Riedel, and 
at that time composed Psalm xxix. for three 
choirs, wind and organ, with other chorai 
settings of psalms and two symphonic poems. 
He then settled (1866) as a teacher in Zurich, 
where six of his eight symphonies were written, 
together with many other works both vocal 
and instrumental. A nervous break - down 
brought a temporary cessation of composition. 
From 1881 he lived in Dresden, from 1893-96 
in Vienna, when he returned to Dresden again, 
and in 1911 was made Royal Professor. The 
works of his first Dresden period include four 
operas (not, apparently, performed), a Requiem 
(oh. and orch.), and further symphonic poems. 
His eighth symphony (‘ Sieges -sinfonie ’) and 
movements for further symphonies belong to 
his second Dresden period. Most of his larger 
works remain in M.S. 

C. (information from Riemann), 

SCHULZ, Johann Abraham Peter (6. Liine- 
burg, Mar. 30, 1747 ; d. Schwedt, June 10, 
1800), son of a baker. His master was 
Schmugol, a local organist of ability, whose 
descriptions of Berlin and of Kimherger’s 
labours so excited him that at the age of 15, 
without money and against the wish of his 
family, he went thither and put himself under 
the protection of Kirnberger, who was very good 
to Mm, under whom ho studied and to whom 
he became greatly attached. In 1768 he was 
fortunate enough to travel in France, Italy 
and Germany under good auspices. In 1773 he 
returned to Berlin, and found his old master 
and Sulzer at work on their Allgem. Theorie der 
achdnen Kiinste, and undertook the musical 
portion of it from S to the end. In 1776-78 he 
was also Kapellmeister to the French theatre at 
Berlin, and afterwards to the private thqatre 
of the Crown Princess at Berlin and that of 
Prince Henry at Reinsberg, where he stayed for 
seven years from Apr. 1. 1780. His choruses to 
*Athalia,’ produced while there, were translated 
and brought out at Copenhagen, and the result 
was an offer from the King of Denmark to be 
his Kapellmeister at a salary of 2000 thalers. 
This he accepted and held for eight years, from 
1787, with great credit and advantage to the 
place. His health at length obliged him to 
leave, and he departed. Sept. 29, 1795, for 
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Hamburg, Ltineburg and Berlin, He lost hie 
trife, and at length died at Schwedt deeply 
and widely lamented. Sohulz was a prolific 
composer; his operas are ‘ Clarisse ’ (1776), 
‘La F6e Urg^le ’ (1782), ‘Minona,* and ‘Le 
Barbier de S6villo ’ (1786), ‘ Aline * (1789) ; 
besides, he wrote music to plays, and sacred 
music such as * Christi Tod,* ‘ Maria und 
Johannes,* etc. Q,‘L, gives the names of many 
church and chamber works, as well as of his 
important song collections. His literary works 
include a treatise on a new mode of writing 
music. He also edited Kirnberger’s Wahre 
Orunds&tze zum Oebra'uch der Harmonie (1783). 
But his true claim to notice rests on his songs. 
He was the first to give the Volkslied an artistic 
turn. He was very careful to got good words, 
and as a considerable move was taking place 
among the poets at that date (1770-80), and 
Burger, Claudius, Holty, and others were writ- 
ing, he had good opportunities, and many of 
his settings were published in the Gottingen 
Musenalmanach and Voss’s Almanaeh. He 
published also ‘ Lieder in Volkaton bey dom 
Klavior zu singen ’ (1782), containing forty- 
eight songs, 2nd od. (1785) in two parts, and a 
third part in 1790. (See Reissmann, Oesch. d. 
deutuchen Liedes, p. 149.) G. 

Bm — Max Sbixfkbt, J A. P. SehuU’* * dAnUrhe’ Op«r., AM. I*. 
1919 ; Hermann ton Hasb, zwr Breikopfiehtn QetcMfU- 

getehiehU, Z.M.W.. Mny 1920, pp 463-S : Hthulz 

SCHULZ (Schulze), Johann Philipp 
Christian (6. Langensalza, Thuringia, Feb. 1, 
1773 ; d. Leipzig, Jan. 30, 1827), was a student 
at Leipzig University and studied music under 
Engler and Schicht. From 1795 he conducted 
the performances of Sekonda’s theatrical com- 
pany, and on July 31, 1810, was appointed 
director and conductor of the Gewandhaus 
concert, which position he held to the time of 
his death. He composed overtures, marches, 
etc., for orchestras and a number of vocal com- 
positions for chorus as well as for solo voices. 
His music library, including the MS. of Beet- 
hoven*8 ‘ Wiener T&nze,’ he bequeathed to the 
School of St. Thomas {Riemann ; Q.-L.), 

SCHULZE, J. F. & Sons, a firm of organ- 
builders, whose founder, (1) J. F. Schulze 
(6. Milbitz-bei-Paulinzella, Thuringia, 1794 ; 
d, 1858), began his manufactory in his birth- 
place, 1825. His first organs were for Horba 
(with ten stops) and Milbitz (twenty-one stops). 
In 1825 he moved to PauHnzella, where his 
business largely increased. At this period his 
principal organs were those for Bremen Cathe- 
dral and Solingen. In 1851 the firm sent an 
organ to the International Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, which obtained a prize medal and was 
the beginning of much work done for England. 
In 1854 they built the great organ in the 
Marienkirche at Lfibeck. 

J. F. Schulze was succeeded by his three 
sons, the most distinguished of whom was 
12) Hshnrioh Edmund [b, circa 1824; d, 1878), 


who introduced many improvements. On the 
rebuilding of the parish church of Doncaster, 
after the fire in 1853, the organ was rebuilt by 
the Schulze firm, with great success. Besides 
this fine instrument, their most important 
organs are in Bremen, Dusseldorf, Sfist and 
Aplerbeck. H. E. Schulze died at the age of 
64, and shortly after, on the death of the 
surviving brother, the firm ceased to exist. 

The Schulzes’ organs are most celebrated for 
their flute-pipes, which are constructed so as 
to admit as much wind as possible. In order to 
do this the feet are opened very wide, and the 
pipes are in consequence cut up unusually high. 
By this means, with a comparatively low press- 
ure of wind an extraordinarily rich quantity 
of tone is produced. The Schulzes carried the 
same principles into their wooden flute pipes. 
Their organs are also celebrated for their string- 
toned stops, but the drawback in all of these 
is a certain slowness in their speech. Besides 
the organs at Doncaster and Northampton, 
the Schulzes have instruments in England at 
churches at Armley ; Leeds (in conjunction 
with Hill) ; Bindley, Wigan ; Tyne Dock, 
South Shields ; Harrogate ; also at North- 
ampton Town Hall ; Charter-house School, 
Godaiming ; Seaton Carew (Thos. Walker, 
Esq.). w. B. R. 

SCHUMANN, Clara Josephine (6. Leip- 
zig, Sept. 13, 1819 ; d. Frankfort, May 20, 
1896), wife of Robert Schumann, one of the 
greatest pianoforte -players that the world has 
ever heard, was the daughter of Friedrich 
WiBCK iq.v,). 

She began the pianoforte at a very early age 
under her father’s guidance ; and on Oct. 20, 
1828, when she had just completed her ninth 
year made her debut in public at a concert of 
Frl. Perthaler’b, where she played with Emilie 
Reinhold in Kalkbrenner’s 4-hand variations 
on the march from ‘ Moise.’ The notices in 
the Leipzig Tageblatt and A.M.Z. show that 
she was already an object of much interest in 
the town. At this time she was accustomed 
to play the concertos of Mozart and Hummel 
with orchestra by heart, and thus early did she 
lay the foundation of that sympathy with the 
orchestra which so distinguished her. On Nov, 
8, 1830, when just over 11, she gave her 
first concert at the Gewandhaus under the good 
old name of * Musikalische Akademie ’ ; and 
her performance is cited by the A.ilX.Z. as a 
proof of how far application and good teaching 
can bring great natural gifts at so early an age. 
Her solo pieces were ‘ Rondo brillant ’ (op. 101), 
Kalkbrenner; ‘Variations brillantes’ (op. 23), 
Herz ; and variations of her own on an 
original theme ; and she is praised by the 
critic just referred to for already possessing the 
brilliant style of the greatest players of the day. 
Her next appearance was on May 9, 1831, in 
pieces by Pixis and Herz — still bravura music. 
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[n tbe same year a set of four polonaises by her 
was published by Hof meister. About this time 
she was taken to Weimar, Cassel and Frank- 
fort, and in the spring of 1832 to Paris, where 
she gave a concert on Apr. 9 at which she 
extemporised for the first time in public. 
Mendelssohn was there at the time, but was 
sufiering from an attack of cholera, and thus 
the meeting of these two great artists — 
destined to become such great friends — was 
postponed. On July 9, and July 31, 1832, she 
gives two other * Musikalische Akademien ’ in 
Leipzig, at which, besides Pixis and Herz, we 
find Chopin’s variations on * La ci darem ’ 
(op. 2), a piece which, only a few months before, 
Robert Schumann had welcomed with his first 
and one of his most spirited reviews. At the 
former of those two concerts Frl. Livia Ger- 
hardt (Mme. Frege) sang in public for the first 
time. 

On Sept. 30, 1832, Clara Wieck seems to have 
made her debut at the Gewandhaus concerts 
in Moscheles’s G minor concerto, and from that 
time forward her name is regularly found in the 
programmes of those famous subscription con- 
certs, as well as of others held in the same hall. 
In the winter of 1837 she made her first visit 
to Vienna, and remained during the winter 
playing with great success, and receiving the 
appointment of ‘ Kk. Kammer-virtuosin.’ 

Schumann had been on a very intimate foot- 
ing in the Wiecks’s house for some years, but it 
was not till the end of 1835 that his attachment 
to Clara was openly avowed, and it was not 
till Sept. 12, 1840 (the eve of her birthday), 
after a series of delays and difficulties which 
are sufficiently touched upon in the article on 
Robert Schumann, that they were married. 
For eighteen months after this event Mme. 
Schumann remained in Leipzig. We find her 
name in the Gewandhaus programmes attached 
to the great masterpieces, but occasionally play- 
ing more modern music, as on Dec. 6, 1841, when 
she twice played with Liszt in a piece of his for 
two pianos. In the early part of 1842 she and 
he husband made a tour to Hamburg, which 
she continued alone as far as Copenhagen. 
Early in 1844 they went together to St. Peters- 
burg, and at the end of the year Schumann’s 
health made it necessary to leave Leipzig and 
remove to Dresden, where they resided till 
1860. During all this time Mme. Schumann’s 
life was bound up with her husband’s, and 
they were separated only by the exigencies of 
her profession. She devoted herself not only 
to his society, but to the bianging out of his 
music, much of which — such as the PF. con- 
certo, the quintet, quartet and trios, etc. — 
owed its first reputation to her. In 1846 she 
met Jenny Lind for the first time at Leipzig, 
and in the winter of the same year they met 
again at Vienna, when the two great artists 
appeared together at a concert in December. 


England, though at one time in view, was 
reserved to a later day. At Paris she never 
played after the early visit already spoken of. 
The trials which this faithful wife must have 
undergone during the latter part of her husband’s 
life, from his first attempt at self-destruction 
to his death, July 29, 1856, need only be 
alluded to here. It was but shortly before 
the fatal crisis that she made her first visit to 
England, playing at the Philharmonic on Apr. 
14 and 28, at the Musical Union on four separate 
occasions, and elsewhere, her last appearance 
being on June 24. On June 17 she gave an 
afternoon ‘Recital’ at the Hanover Square rooms, 
the programme of which is worth preserving. 

1. Beethoven, Variations in Eb on theme from the 
Eroica ; 2. Sterndale Bennett, Two Diversions (op. 
17), Suite de pieces (op. 24, sfo. 1) ; 3. Clara Schu- 
mann, Variations on theme from Schumann’s ‘ Buute 
Bl&tter ’ ; 4. Brahms, Harabande and Gavotte in the 
style of Bach ; 5. Scarlatti, Piece in A major ; 6. 
R. Schumann’s Carnaval (omitting Eusebius, 
Florestan, Coquette, Replique, Estrella and Aveu). 

She returned from London to Bonn just in time 
to receive her husband’s last breath (July 29, 
1856). 

After this event she and her family resided 
for some years in Berlin with her mother, who 
had separated froui Wieck and had mamed a 
musician named Bargiel; and in 1863 she settled 
at Baden-Baden, in the Lichtenthal, which then 
became her usual headquarters till 1874. 

Her reception in this conservative country 
was hardly such as to encourage her to repeat 
her visit ; she appeared again at the Philhar- 
monic on June 29, 1867, and on June 27, 1869. 
In a few years the appreciation of Schumann’s 
music had greatly increased on this side the 
Channel ; and the anxiety of amateurs to hear 
an artist whose fame on the Continent was so 
great, became so loudly expressed, that Mme. 
Schumann was induced to make another visit. 
She played at the Philharmonic, May 29, 1865, 
Musical Union, Apr. 18, 25, and June 6, etc. etc. 
In 1867 she returned again, and after this her 
visit became an annual one up to 1882, inter- 
rupted only in 1878, 1879, 1880, when health 
and other circumstances did not permit her to 
travel. She came again in 1885, 1886, 1887 
and 1888. In 1886 she again visited Austria, 
and gave six concerts at Vienna ; and any 
coldness that the Viennese may have previously 
shown towards her husband’s compositions was 
then amply atoned for. 

In 1878 she accepted the post of principal 
teacher of the pianoforte in the Conservatoire 
founded by Dr. Hoch at Frankfort, where she 
lived and worked with great success imtil the 
end of her life. 

This is not the place or the time to speak of 
the charm of Madame Schumann’s personality, 
of the atmosphere of noble and earnest simpli- 
city which surrounded her in private life no less 
than in her public performance. Those who 
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had the privilege of her acquaintanoe do not 
need such description, and for those who had 
not it is unnecessary to make the attempt. 
iSiie was deeply and widely beloved, and at a 
time when there appeared to be a prospect of 
her being compelled by ill-health to abandon 
her public appearances, the esteem and affection 
of her numerous friends took the practical form 
of a subscription, and a considerable sum of 
money was raised in Germany and England for 
her use. 

As an artist,* Mme. Schumann’s place was 
indubitably in the very first rank ; indeed she 
may perhaps be considered to stand higher 
than any of her contemporaries, if not as 
regards the possession of natural or acquired 
gifts, yet in the use she made of them. Her 
playing was characterised by an entire absence 
of personal display, a keen perception of the 
composer’s meaning, and an unfailing power of 
setting it forth in |)erfectly intelligible form. 
These qualities would lead one to pronounce 
her one of the most intellectual of players, 
wore it not that that term has come to imply 
a certain coldness or want of feeling, which was 
never perceived in her playing. But just such 
a use of the intellectual powers as serves the 
purposes of true art, ensuring perfect accuracy 
in all respects, no liberties being taken with 
the text, even when playing from memory, 
and above all securing an interpretation of the 
composer’s work which is at once intelligible to 
the listener — this certainly formed an essential 
element of her playing, and it is worth while 
insisting on this, since the absence of that 
strict accuracy and perspicuity is too often 
mistaken for evidence of deep emotional inten- 
tion. With all this, however, Mme. Schumann’s 
playing evinced great warmth of feeling, and a 
true poet’s appreciation of absolute beauty, so 
that nothing over sounded harsh or ugly in her 
hands ; indeed it may fairly be said that after 
hearing her play a fine work (she never played 
what is not good), one always became aware 
that it contained beauties undiscovered before. 
This was, no doubt, partly due to the peculiarly 
beautiful quality of the tone she produced, 
which was rich and vigorous without the 
slightest harshness, and was obtained, even 
in the loudest passages, by pressure with the 
fingers rather than by percussion. Indeed, 
her playing was particularly free from violent 
movement of any kind ; in passages, the fingers 
were kept close to the keys and squeezed instead 
of striking them, while chords were grasped 
from the wrist rather than struck from the 
elbow. She founded her technique on the 
principle laid down by her father, F. Wieok, 
who was also her instructor, that ‘ the touch 
[i.e. the blow of the finger upon the key] should 
never be audible, but only the musical sound,’ 

I This appreciation of Mme. Schumaop*e style and works was 
supplied to Sir G. Grove by Franklin Taylor. 


an axiom the truth of which there is some 
danger of overlooking, in the endeavour to 
compass the extreme difficulties of certain kinds 
of modem pianoforte music. 

Mme. Schumann’s repertory was very large, 
extending from Scarlatti and Bach to Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin and Brahms, and it would be 
difficult to say that she excelled in her render- 
ing of any one composer’s works rather than 
another’s, unless it be in her interpretation of 
her husband’s music. And even here, if she 
was pronounced by general opinion to be 
greatest in her playing of Schumann, it is 
probably because it was to her inimitable 
performances that we ow^e, in this country at 
least, the appreciation and love of his music 
now happily become universal, and thus the 
player shared in the acknowledgment she won 
for the composer. 

Mme. Schumann’s compositions, though not 
very numerous, evince that earnestness of pur- 
pose which distinguished her work in general. 
Even her earliest essays, which are short piano- 
forte pieces written for the most part in dance- 
form, are redeemed from any approach to 
triviality by their interesting rhythms, and in 
particular by the freshness of their modulations, 
the latter being indeed in some cases original 
even to abruptness. Their general character- 
istic is that of delicacy rather than force, their 
frequent staccato passages and the many skip- 
ping grace-notes which are constantly met with 
requiring for their performance a touch of the 
daintiest lightness ; although qualities of an 
opposite kind are occasionally shown, as in the 

* Souvenir do Vienne,’ op. 9, which is a set of 
variations in bravura style on Haydn’s Austrian 
Hymn. Among her more serious compositions 
of later date are a trio in G minor for piano- 
forte, violin and violoncello, op. 17, which is 
thoroughly musicianlike and interesting, three 
charming cadenzas to Beethoven’s concertos, 
opp. 37 and 58, and a set of three Preludes and 
Fugues, op. 16, which deserve mention not 
only on account of their excellent construction, 
but as forming a most valuable study in legato 
part-playing. There is also a piano concerto, 
op. 7, dedicated to Spohr, of w^hich the passages 
(though not the modulations) remind one of 
Hummel ; but it is a short work and not well 
balanced, the first movement being reduced to 
a single solo, which ends on the dominant, and 
leads at once to the andante. 

l^n the later works, as might naturally be 
expected, there are many movements which 
bear traces of the influence of Schumann’s 
music both in harmony and rhythm, but this 
influence, which first seems perceptible in the 

* Soirees musicales,’ opp. 6, 6, is afterwards less 
noticeable in the pianoforte works than in the 
songs, many of which are of great beauty, and 
some of which (see op. 12) were incorporated 
into collectionB by Schumann. Her * Liebst du 
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um Sohonbeit ’ is one of the most expressive 
songs in existence. Schumann himself has 
made use of themes by Mme. Schumann in 
several instances, namely in his Impromptus, 
op. 5 (on the theme of her Variations, op. 3, 
which are dedicated to him), in the andantino 
of his sonata in F minor op. 14, and (as a 
* motto ’) in the * Davidsbhndlert&nze,* op. 6. 

The following is a list of Mme. Schumann’s 
compositions : 


Quatre Polonaises. 

Caprices en forme de Valse. 

Koiuanoe vari^e. 

Vaises romantiques. 

6. Souses mustoaies, 10 FMoea 
caract^rlsiiques 

Concerto for pianoforte in 
A minor. 

Variations de Concert, in 
C, on the Cavatina in ‘II 
pirata.‘ 

Souvenir de Vienne in E|^, 
impromptu. 

Scherzo, O minor 

5 Romances (Mechettl). 

8 Songs in K. Schumann's 
op 37 (Nos. 2, 4 11). 

6 Ueder. 

2nd Scherzo, in C minor. 


IS Four pieces fugitives. 

16. Three preludes and fugues. 

17. Trio, PF, and atrlnge, O 

minor. 

18. (T) 

19. (?) 

20. Variations on a theme by 

Robert Schumann .t 

21. Three romances. 

22. Three romances for PF and 

violin. 

23. 6 Lieder from Rollet'e ‘Ju- 

cunde.* 

‘ Liebeszauber ’ Lied by Oeibel. 
Andante and Allegro, PF. solo. 
Cadenzas to Beetiioveu’s Con- 
certos in minor and G, 
and to Mozart's In Q 


minor. 


O. 


B(bl. — ^B. Litzmank, Clara Sekumann (Biography, S vols., 1902, 
1906, 1908) ; English translation (abridged) by (1. £. Uadow, 
S vols. (London, 1013) , F. Mat, Tht (Hrlhood Clara aekumann 
(London, 1012); W. Klkefrlo, Clara /SfcAMmatin (Bielefeld, 1020) . 
(see also Bobeit Schumann Bibliography). 

SCHUMANN, Georg Alfred (6. Kbnigstein 
on the Elbe, Oct. 25, 1 866 ), was taught the violin 
by his father, Clemens Schumann (d. 1918), 
the town musical director there, and the organ 
by his grandfather, with such good results that 
at 9 years old he played in the orchestra, and 
at 12 did the organist’s duty. At 15 he 
played the piano in public, and after learn* 
ing from some Dresden masters, he went to 
the Leipzig Conservatorium, remaining there 
from 1881-88. In 1891-96 he was conductor 
of a choral society at Danzig, and from 1896 
to 1899 director of the Philharmonic orches- 
tra and choir in Bremen. In 1900 he was ap- 
pointed Royal Professor, and made head of the 
Berlin Singakademie (see Berlin). In 1913 
he followed Bruch as head of the composition 
school of the Academy of Arts and was made 
Doctor of Philosophy of Berlin University in 
1916. His compositions are in all the larger 
forms excepting ojiera. His op. 3 is a choral 
work, ‘ Amor und Psycho ’ ; a symphony in B 
minor won a prize; his first published work 
for orchestra was a suite, ‘ Zur Kamevalszeit,’ 
op. 22. Op. 24 is a set of symphonic variations 
on ‘ Wer nur den Ueben Gott Iftsst walten,’ for 
organ and orchestra, and op. 30, ‘ Variationen 
und Doppelfuge fiber ein lustiges Thema ffir 
grosses Orchester,* shows much humour and 
technical skill ; a serenade, op. 34, and an over- 
ture, ’ Liebesfrtihling,’ are among the orchestral 
works which have reached their climax in a 
symphony in F minor, op. 42. This symphony 
was played in London under Landon Ronald in 
1909, and his oratorio * Ruth ’ (op. 60) was given 
at the Shefiidld Festival under Wood in 1911. 


a Vhmi ’Bunte Bl&tter,* op. 90, No. 4 ; alie viilod bf Bnloa' 
•F- S 


Two other choral works, the ‘ Totenklage,’ c/p. 
33, and ‘ Sehnsuoht,’ op. 40, deserve mention, 
and his chamber music includes variations an(l 
fugue on a theme of Beethoven for two pianos, 
a quintet for piano and strings in E minor, op. 
18, a violoncello sonata, op. 19, two trios, in 
F and Q, two violin sonatas in E minor and C 
sharp minor, and a pianoforte quartet for piano 
and strings in F minor, op. 29. Schumann 
belongs to the more conservative group of 
German composers, and his sound musicianship, 
the originality of his ideas and the skill of their 
treatment, mark him as a worthy member of 
the party which most strenuously resists the 
attitude of the ultra-modem writers. (Paul 
Hielsoher, in Monographen modemer Musiker ; 
JRiemann.) M., addns. 

SCHUMANN, Robert Alexander 
(6. Zwickau, Saxony, June 8, 1810; d. Endenick 
near Bonn, July 29, 1866), was the yoimgost 
son of Friedrich August Gottlob Schumann 
(6. 1773), a bookseller, whose father was a 
clergyman in Saxony ; the composer’s mother, 
Johanna Christiana (6. 1771), was the daughter 
of Herr Schnabel, Rathschirurgus (surgeon to 
the town council) at Zeitz. 

Schumann cannot have received any incite- 
ment towards music from his parents ; his 
father, however, took a lively interest in the 
belles lettreSf and was himself known as an 
author. He promoted his son’s leanings to- 
wards art in every possible way, with which, 
however, his motW seems to have had no 
sympathy. In the small provincial town where 
Schumann spent the first eighteen years of his 
life there was no musician capable of helping 
him beyond the mere rudiments of the art. 
There was a talented town-musician, who for 
several decades was the best trumpeter in the 
district,* but, as was commonly the case, he 
practised his art simply as a trade. The 
organist of the Marienkirche, J. G. Kuntzsch, 
Schumann’s first pianoforte teacher, after a few 
years declared that his pupil was able to pro- 
gress alone, and that his instruction might 
cease. He was so impressed with the boy’s 
talent, that when Schumann subsequently 
resolved to devote himself wholly to art, 
Kuntzsch prophesied that he would attain 
to fame and immortality, and that in him the 
world would possess one of its greatest musicians. 
Some twenty years later, in 1846, Schumann 
dedicated to him his studies for the pedal- 
piano, op. 56. 

His gift for music showed itself early. He 
began to compose, as he tells us himself, before 
be was 7. According to this he must have 
begun to play the piano, at latest, in his sixth 
year. When he was about 11, he accompanied 
at a performance of Friedrich Schneider’s 
* Weltgerioht,’ conducted by Kuntzsch, stand- 
ing up at the piano to do it. At home, with the 

I Bohumum. CatammOb Sehriftm, IL ISO (lit ad.). 
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aid of some young musical companions, he got 
up performances of vocal and instrumental 
music which he arranged to suit their humble 
powers. In more extended circles, too, he 
appeared as a pianoforte-player, and is said to 
have had a wonderful gift for extempore play- 
ing. His father took steps to procure for him 
the tuition of C. M. von Weber, who had 
shortly before (1817) been appointed Kapell- 
meister in Dresden. Weber declared himself 
ready to undertake the guidance of the young 
genius, but the scheme fell through for reasons 
unknown. From that time Schumann re- 
mained at Zwickau, where circumstances were 
not favourable to musical progress ; he was 
left to his own instruction, and every induce- 
ment to further progress must have come from 
himself alone. Under these circumstances, a 
journey made when he was 9 years old to 
Carlsbad, where he first heard a great piano- 
forte-player — Ignaz Moscheles — must have 
been an event never to be forgotten ; and 
indeied during his whole life he retained a pre- 
dilection for certain of Moschelea’s works, and 
a reverence for his person. The influence of 
the pianoforte technique of Moscheles on him 
appears very distinctly in the variations 
published as op. 1. 

At the age of 10 he entered the fourth class 
at the Gymnasium (or Academy) at Zwickau, 
and remained there till Easter, 1828. He had 
then risen to the first class, and left with a 
certificate of qualification for the University. 
During this period his devotion to music seems 
to have been for a time rather less eager, in 
consequence of the interference of his school- 
work and of other tastes. Now, at the close 
of his boyhood, a strong interest in poetry, 
which had been previously observed in him, 
but which had meanwhile been merged in 
his taste for music, revived with increased 
strength ; he rummaged through his father’s 
book-shop, which favoured this tendency, in 
search of works on the art of poetry ; poetical 
attempts of his own were more frequent, and 
at the age of 14 Robert had already contri- 
buted some literary efforts to a work brought 
out by his father and called Bildergallerie der 
ber Uhmtesten Menschen cdler Volker und Zeiten, 
That he had a gift for poetry is evident from 
two Epithalamia given by Wasielewski.' In 
1827 he set a number of his own poems to 
music, and it is worthy of note that it was not 
by the classical works of Goethe and Schiller 
that Schumann was most strongly attracted. 
His favourite writers were Schulze, author of 
* Die bezauberte Rose ’ ; the unhappy Franz 
von Sonnenberg ; Byron, and, above all, 
Jean Paul, with whose works he made acquaint- 
ance in his seventeenth year (at the same time 
as with the compositions of Franz Schubert). 
These poets represent the cycle of views, 

1 BiegntphU, 8nl ed., Bona. 1880. p. 806. 


sentiments, and feelings, under whose spell 
Schumann’s poetical taste, strictly speaking, 
remained throughout his life. And in no 
musician has the influence of his poetical 
tastes on his music been deeper than m him. 

Student Days. — On Mar.29, 1828, Schumann 
matriculated at the University of Leipzig as 
Stvdiosus Juris. It would have been more in 
accordance with his inclinations to have devoted 
himself at once wholly to art, and his father 
would no doubt have consented to his so doing; 
but he had lost his father in 1826, and his 
mother would not hear of an artist’s career. 
Her son dutifully submitted, although he was 
decidedly averse to the study of jurisprudence. 
Before actually joining the university he took a 
short pleasure trip into South Germany, in 
April 1828. He had made acquaintance in 
Leipzig with a fellow-student named Gisbert 
Rosen ; and a common enthusiasm for Jean 
Paul soon led to a devoted and sympathetic 
friendship. Rosen went to study at Heidel- 
berg, and the first object of Schumann’s journey 
was to accompany him on his way. In 
Munich he made the acquaintance of Heine, 
in whose house he sjgent several hours. On his 
return journey he stopped at Bayreuth to visit 
Jean Paul’s widow, and received from her a 
portrait of her husband. 

During the first few months of his university 
life, Schumann was in a gloomy frame of mind, 
A students’ club to which he belonged for a 
time, struck him as coarse and shallow, and he 
could not make up his mind to begin the course 
of study he had selected. A large part of the 
first half-year had passed by and still — as he 
writes to his friend — ^he had been to no college, 
but ‘ had worked exclusively in private, that 
is to say, had played the piano and written a 
few letters and Jean Pauliads.’ * 

In this voluntary inactivity and solitude 
the study of Jean Paul must certainly have 
had a special charm for him. That writer, 
unsurpassed in depicting the tender emotions, 
with his dazzling and even extravagant play 
of digressive fancy, his excess of feeling over 
dramatic power, his incessant alternations be- 
tween tears and laughter, has always been the 
idol of sentimental women and ecstatic youths. 
* If everybody read Jean Paul,’ Schumann 
writes to Rosen, ‘ they would be better-natured, 
but they would be unhappier ; he has often 
brought me to the verge of desperation, still 
the rainbow of peace bends serenely above all 
the tears, and the soul is wonderfully lifted up 
and tenderly glorified.’ Even in his latest 
years Schumann would become violently angry 
if any one ventured to doubt or criticise Jean 
Paul’s greatness as an imaginative writer, and 
the close affinity of their natures is unmistak- 
able. Schumann himself tolls us how once, as 

I On the d«f«eta uid exeeuea of Bchumaim'a Btudeni dsyi M« 
Nteck’i Rchtri Sehumann, chap. t. 
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a child, at midnight, when all the household 
were asleep, he had in a dream and with his eyes 
closed, stolen down to the old piano, and played 
a series of chords, weeping bitterly the while. 
So early did he betray that tendency to over- 
strung emotion which found its most powerful 
nourishment in Jean Paul’s writings. 

Music, however, is a social art, and it soon 
brought him back again to human life. In the 
house of Professor Cams ^ he made several 
interesting acquaintances, especially that of 
Marschner, who was then living in Leipzig, and 
had brought out his ‘ Yampyr * there in the 
spring of 1828. His first meeting with Wieck, 
the father of his future wife, took place in the 
same year ; and Schumann took several piano- 
forte lessons from him. Several music-loving 
students met together there, and all kinds of 
chamber music were practised. They devoted 
themselves with especial ardour to the works 
of Schubert, whose death, on Nov. 19, 1828, 
was deeply felt by Schumann. Impelled by 
Schubert’s example, he wrote at this time eight 
polonaises for four hands ; also a quartet for 
piano and strings, and a number of songs to 
Byron’s words ; all of which remain un- 
published. Besides these occupations, he 
made a more intimate acquaintance with the 
clavier works of Sebastian Bach. It is almost 
self-evident that what chiefly fascinated 
Schumann in Bach’s compositions was the 
mysterious depth of sentiment revealed in 
them. Were it not so, it would be impossible 
to conceive of Bach in connexion with the 
chaotic Jean Paul ; and yet Schumann himself 
says that in early life Bach and Jean Paul had 
exercised the moat powerful influence upon him. 
Considering the way in which his musical 
education had been left to itself, the fact of his 
so thoroughly appreciating the wealth and full- 
ness of life in Bach’s compositions at a time 
when Bach was looked upon only as a great 
contrapuntist, is clear evidence of the greatness 
of his own genius, which indeed had some 
affinity to that of Bach. The ingenuity of 
outward form in Bach’s works was neither 
strange nor unintelligible to him. For although 
Schumann had hitherto had no instructor in 
composition, it need scarcely be said that he 
had long ago made himself familiar with the 
most essential parts of the composer’s art, and 
that constant practice in composition must have 
given him much knowledge and skill in this 
branch of his art. 

At Easter, 1829, Schumann followed his 
friend Rosen to the University of Heidelberg. 
The young jurists were perhaps tempted thither 
by the lectures of the famous teacher, A. F. J. 
Thibaut ; but it is evident that other things 
contributed to form Schumann’s resolution : 
the situation of the town — a perfect Paradise — 

1 * PuUenUbtu Carua, ted olanu inter doetot.’ (Barilos, Fayava 
mufiaol. Letter IV.) 


the gaiety of the people, and the nearness of 
Switzerland, Italy and France. A delightful 
prospect promised to open to him there : ‘ That 
will be life indeed ! ’ he writes to his friend ; ‘ at 
Michaelmas we will go to Switzerland, and from 
thence who knows where ? * On Ms journey to 
Heidelberg chance threw Mm into the society 
of Willibald Alexis. Alexis had trodden the 
path which Schumann was destined to follow, 
and had reached art by way of the law. No 
doubt this added to Schumann’s interest in the 
acquaintance. It cannot be denied that even 
in Heidelberg Schumann carried on his legal 
studies in a very desultory manner, though 
Thibaut himself was a living proof that that 
branch of learning could co-exist with a true 
love and comprehension of music. Only a few 
years before (in 1826) Thibaut had published 
his little book, Vber Reinheit der Tonkunst, a 
work which at that time essentially contributed 
to alter the direction of musical taste in 
Germany. Just as in his volume Thibaut 
attacks the degenerate state of church music, 
Schumann, at a later date was destined to take 
up arms, in word and deed, against the flat 
insipidity of concert and chamber music. 
Nevertheless the two men never became really 
intimate ; in one, no doubt, the doctor too 
greatly preponderated, and in the other the 
artist. Thibaut himself subsequently advised 
Schumann to abandon the law, and devote him- 
self entirely to music. 

Indeed, if Schumann was industrious in any- 
thing at Heidelberg it was in pianoforte-play- 
ing. After practising for seven hours in the 
day, he would invite a friend to come in the 
evening and play with him, adding that ho felt 
in a particularly happy vein that day ; and 
even during an excursion with friends ho would 
take a dumb keyboard with him in the carriage. 
By diligent use of tlie instruction ho had re- 
ceived from Wieck in Leipzig, he brought him- 
self to Mgh proflcioncy as an executant ; and at 
the same time increased his skill in improvise 
tion. One of his musical associates at this time 
used afterwards to say that from the playing of 
no other artist, however great, had he ever ex- 
perienced such ineffaceable musical impressions; 
the ideas seem to pour into the player’s mind in 
an inexhaustible flow, and their profound 
originality and poetic charm already clearly 
foreshadowed the main features of his musical 
individuality. Schumann appeared only once 
in public, at a concert given by a musical society 
at Heidelberg, where he played Moscheles’s 
variations on the ‘ Alexandermarsch ’ with great 
success. He received many requests to play 
again, but refused them all, probably, as a 
student, finding it not expedient.. 

It will no doubt be a matter of surprise that 
Schumann could have justified himself in thus 
spending year after year in a merely nominal 
study of the law, wMle in fact wholly given up 
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to his favourite pursuit. A certain lack of de- 
termination, a certain shrinking from anything 
disagreeable, betray themselves during these 
years as his general characteristics, and were 
perhaps an integral part of his nature. At the 
same time his conduct is to a certain extent 
explicable, by the general conditions of German 
student life. Out of the strict discipline of the 
Gymnasium the student steps at once into the 
unlimited freedom of the University. It was 
the intoxicating poetry of the student life which 
Schumann drank in deep draughts. Its coarse- 
ness was repellent to his refined nature, and his 
innate purity and nobility guarded him against 
moral degradation ; but he lived like a rover 
rejoicing in this bright world as it lies open to 
him, worked little, spent much, got into debt, 
and was as happy as a fish in the water. Be- 
sides its tender and rapturous side, his nature 
had a vein of native sharpness and humour. 
With all these peculiarities he could live his 
student’s life to the full, though in his own 
apparently quiet and unassertive way. The 
lctt(TS in which he discusses money matters 
with his guardian, Herr Rudel, a merchant of 
Zwickau, show how he indulged his humorous 
mood even in these ; ‘ Dismal things I have to 
tell you, respected Herr Rudel,’ he writes on 
June 21, 1830 : 

' In the first place, that I have a repetitorium which 
costs eighty gulden every half-year, and secondly, 
that within a week T have been under arrest by the 
town (don’t be shocked) for not paying thirty gulden 
of other college clues.' 

And on another occasion, when the money he 
had asked for to make a journey home for the 
holidays did not arrive : 

* I am the only student here, and wander abne 
about the streets and woods, forlorn and poor, like | 
a beggar, and with debts into the bargain. Be kind, i 
most respected Herr Rudel, and only this once send 
me some money — only money — and do not drive 
me to seek means of setting out which might not be 
pleasant to you.’ 

The reasons he employs to prove to his guardian 
that he ought not to be deprived of means for a 
journey into Italy are most amusing : 

‘ At any rate I shall have made tlie journey : and 
as I must make it one.e, It is all the same whether I 
use the money for it now or later.’ 

His compositions, too, plainly show how deeply 
the poetical aspect of student life had affected 
him, and had left its permanent mark on him. 

I need only remind the reader of Kerner’s 
‘ Wanderlied ’ (op. 36, No. 3), dedicated to an 
old fellow-student at Heidelberg, and of Eichen- 
dorff’s * Fruhlingsfahrt * (op. 46, No. 2). Among 
German songs of the highest class, there is not 
one in which the effervescent buoyancy of youth 
craving for distant flights has found such full 
expression, at once so thoroughly German and 
so purely ideal, as in this * Wanderlied,* which 
indeed, with a different tune, is actually one of 
the most favourite of student songs. *Friih- 
Ungsfahrt * tells of two young comrades who 


quit home for the first time, one of whom soon 
finds a regular subsistence and a comfortable 
home, while the other pursues glittering visions, 
yields to the thousand temptations of the world, 
and finally perishes ; it is a portrait of a German 
student draw'n from the life, and the way in 
which Schumann has treated it shows that he 
was drawing on the stores of his own experience. 
Several journeys also served to infuse into 
Schumann’s student life the delight of free and 
unrestrained movement. In Aug. 1829 he went 
for a pleasure trip to North Italy, quite alone, 
for two friends who had intended to go failed 
him. But perhaps the contemplative and 
dreamy youth enjoyed the loveliness of the 
country and the sympathetic Italian nature 
only the more thoroughly for being alone. Nor 
were little adventures of gallantry wanting. 
Fragments of a diary kept at this time, which 
are preserved (Wasielewski, p. 325), reveal to us 
the pleasant sociableness of the life which Schu- 
mann now delighted in. The Italian musio 
which he then heard could indeed do little to- 
wards his improvement, except that it gave him, 
for the first time, the opportunity of hearing 
Paganini. The deep impression made by that 
remarkable player is shown by Schumann’s 
visit to Frankfort (Easter, 1830) with several 
friends to hear him again, and by his arrange- 
ment of his ‘ Caprices ’ for the pianoforte (opp. 
3 and 10). Shortly after this he seems to have 
heard Ernst also in Frankfort. In the summer 
of 1830 he made a tour to Strassburg, and on 
the way back to Saxony visited his friend Rosen 
at Dotmold. 

When Schumann entered upon his third year 
of study, he made a serious effort to devote 
himself to jurisprudence ; he took what was 
called a Repetitorium^ that is, he began going 
over again with considerable difficulty, and 
under the care and guidance of an old lawyer, 
what he had neglected during two years. Ho 
also endeavoured to reconcile himself to the 
idea of practical work in public life or the 
government service. His spirit soared up to 
the highest goal, and at times he may have 
flattered his fancy with dreams of having at- 
tained it ; but he must have been convinced of 
the improbability of such dreams ever coming 
true ; and indeed he never got rid of his anti- 
pathy to the law as a profession, even in the 
whole course of his Repeiitorium. On the other 
hand, it must be said, that if he was ever to be 
a musician, it was becoming high time for it, 
since he was now 20 years old. Thus every 
consideration urged him to the point. Schu- 
mann induced hiis mother, who was still ex- 
tremely averse to the calling of a musician, to 
put the decision in the hands of Friedrich Wieck. 
Wieck did not conceal from him that such a 
step ought only to be taken after the most 
thorough self-examination, but if ho had already 
examined himself, then Wieck could only advise 
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him to take the step. Upon this his mother 
yielded, and Bobert Schumann became a 
musician. 

Musio Study. — ^The delight and freedom 
which he inwardly felt when the die was cast, 
must have shown him that he had done right. 
At first his intention was only to make himself a 
great pianoforte-player, and he reckoned that 
in six years he would be able to compete with 
any pianist. But he still felt very uncertain as 
to his gift as a composer ; the words which he 
wrote to his mother on July 30, 1830 — ‘ Now 
and then I discover that I have imagination, 
and porhapB a turn for creating things myself * 
— sound curiously wanting in confidence, when 
we remember how almost exclusively Schu- 
mann’s artistic greatness was to find expression 
in his compositions. 

He quitted Heidelberg late in the summer of 
1830, in order to resume his studies with Wieok 
in Leipzig. He was resolved, after having 
wasted two years and a half, to devote himself 
to his now calling with energetic purpose and 
manly vigour. And faithfully did he keep to 
his resolution. The plan of becoming a great 
pianist had, however, to be given up after a 
year. Actuated by the passionate desire to 
achieve a perfect technique as speedily as 
possible, Schumann devised a contrivance by 
which the greatest possible dexterity of finger 
was to be attained in the shortest time. By 
means of this ingenious appliance the third 
finger was drawn baok and kept still, while the 
other fingers had to practise exercises. But 
the result was that the tendons of the third 
finger were overstrained, the finger was crippled, 
and for some time the whole right hand was 
injured. This most serious condition was alle- 
viated by medical treatment.^ Schumann re- 
covered the use of his hand, and could, when 
needful, even play the piano ; but the third 
finger remained useless, so that he was for ever 
precluded from the career of a virtuoso. 

Although express evidence is wanting, we 
may assume with certainty that this un- 
expected misfortune made a deep impression 
upon him ; he saw himself once more con- 
fronted with the question whether it was advis- 
able for him to continue in the calling he had 
chosen. That he answered it in the affirmative 
shows that during this time his confidence in 
his own creative genius had wonderfully in- 
creased. He soon reconciled himself to the 
inevitable, learned to appreciate mechanical 
dexterity at its true value, and turned his 
undivided attention to composition. He con- 
tinued henceforth in the most friendly rela- 
tions with his pianoforte-master, Wieck ; 
indeed until the autumn of 1832 he lived in the 

1 For the teatimony of Wieok (Otovier ttnd {Sfentig) and of Ue 
daughter Marie Schumann, on the nature of the accident ae# 
Fleda, Jtofr. Sek. p. 102. Nieoka. referring to thla article (p. 100), 
notea that * the lamed finger la called the third. In accordance with 
BngUah nomenoUture, In which the hand hu a thumb ud Tour 
ingank’ 


same house with him (Grimmaische Strasse 
No. 36), and was almost one of the family. 
For his instructor in composition, however, he 
chose Heinrich Dorn, at that time conductor 
of the Opera in Leipzig, subsequently Kapell- 
meister at Riga, Cologne and Berlin, who 
lived till 1892. Dorn was a clever and sterling 
composer; he recognised the greatness of 
Schumann’s genius, and devoted himself with 
much interest to his improvement.* It was 
impossible as yet to confine Schumann to a 
regular course of composition : ho worked very 
diligently, but would take up now one point of 
the art of composition and now another. In 
1836 he writes to Dorn at Riga that be often 
regrets having learnt in too irregular a manner 
at this time ; but when he adds directly after- 
wards that, notwithstanding this, he had learnt 
more from Dorn’s teaching than Dom would 
believe, we may take this last statement as 
true. Schumann was no longer a tyro in com- 
position, but had true musical genius, and his 
spirit was already matured. Under such cir- 
cumstances ho was justified in learning in his 
own way. 

In the winter of 1832-33, he lived at 
Zwickau, and for a time also with his brothers 
at Schneeberg. Besides a pianoforte concerto, 
which still remains a fragment, he was working 
at a symphony in G minor, of which the first 
movement was publicly performed in the course 
of the winter both at Schneeberg and Zwickau. 
If we may trust the evidence of the Mvsika- 
lisches W ochenblatt, Leipzig, 1876, p. 180, the 
whole symphony was performed at Zwickau in 
1835, under Schumann’s own direction, and the 
last movement was almost a failure. 

At all events the symphony was finished, and 
Schumann expected it to bo a great success ; in 
this he must have been disappointed, for it has 
never been published. The first performance 
of the first movement at Zvickau took place 
at a concert given there on Nov. 18, 1832, by 
Wieck’s daughter Clara, who was then 13 
years of age. Even then the performances of 
this gifted girl, who was so soon to take her 
place as the greatest female pianist of Germany, 
were astonishing, and by them, as Schumann 
puts it, ‘ Zwickau was fired with enthusiasm 
lor the first time in its life.’ It is easily con- 
ceivable that Schumann himself was enthusi- 
astically delighted with Clara, adorned as she 
was with the twofold charm of childlike sweet- 
ness and artistic genius. * Think of perfection,* 
he writes to a friend about her on Aj^r. 6, 1833, 
* and 1 will agree to it.’ And many expressions 
in his letters seem even to betray a deeper 
feeling, of which he himself did not become 
fully aware until several years later. 

^humann’s circumstances allowed him to 

• Bebumann's mtltode to him Is thus expressed : *The mas 
who first gave a taaad to me as 1 climbed upwards, aad. when 1 
begsD to doubt myself, drew me aloft so that I should see Jess of tbs 
eomasoa herd of maaklBd, and more of the pure air of art* 
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revisit Leipzig in Mar. 1833, and even to live 
there for a time without any definite ocoupa- 
tion. He was not exactly well off, but he had 
enough to enable him to live as a single man 
of moderate means. The poverty from which 
BO many of the greatest musicians have 
Buffered never formed part of Schumann’s 
experience. He occupied himself with studios 
in composition chiefly in the contrapuntal style, 
in which he had taken the liveliest interest 
since making the acquaintance of Bach’s works; 
besides this his imagination, assorting itself 
more and more strongly, impelled him to the 
creation of free compositions. From this year 
date the impromptus for piano on a romance 
by Clara Wieck, which Schumann dedicated to 
her father, and published in August 1833, as 
op. 6. In June he wrote the first and third 
movements of the Q minor sonata (op. 22), 
and at tho same time began the Fj{ minor 
sonata (op. 11) and completed the toccata 
(op. 7), which had been begun in 1829. He 
also arranged a second set of Paganini’s violin 
caprices for the piano (op. 10), having made a 
first attempt of the same kind (op. 3) in the 
previous year. Meanwhile he lived a quiet and 
almost monotonous life. Of family acquaint- 
ances he had few, nor did ho seek them. He 
found a faithful friend in Frau flenriette Voigt, 
who was as excellent a pianist as she was noble 
and sympathetic in soul. She was a pupil of 
Ludwig Berger, of lierlin, and died young in 
the year 1839. Schumann was wont as a rule 
to spend his evenings with a small number of 
intimate friends in a restaurant. These gather- 
ings generally took place at the ‘ Kaffeebaiim ’ 
(Kloine Fleischergasse, No. 3). He himself, 
however, generally remained silent by prefer- 
ence, even in this confidential circle of friends. 
Readily as ho could express himself with his 
pen, ho had but little power of speech. Even 
in affairs of no importance, which could have 
been transacted most readily and simply by 
word of mouth, he usually preferred to write. 
It was, moreover, a kind of enjoyment to him 
to muse in dreamy silence. Henriette Voigt 
told W. Taubert that one lovely summer 
evening, after making music with Schumann, 
they both felt inclined to go on the water. 
They sat side by side in the boat for an hour 
in silence. At parting Schumann pressed her 
hand and said, ‘ To-day we have perfectly 
understood one another.’ 

Foundation of the ‘ Zbitschiitft.’ — ^It was 
at these evening gatherings at the restaurant 
in the winter of 1833-34 that the plan of 
starting a new musical paper was matured. 
It was the protest of youth, feeling itself 
impelled to new things in art, against the 
existing state of music. Although Weber, 
Beethoven and Schubert had only l^en dead a 
few years, though Spohr and Marschner were 
still in their prime, and Mendelssohn was 


beginning to be celebrated, the general char- 
acteristic of the music of about the year 1830 
was either superficiality or else vulgar medio- 
crity. ‘ On the stage Rossini still reigned 
supreme, and on the pianoforte scarcely any- 
thing was heard but Herz and Hunten,* 
Under these conditions the war might have 
been more suitably carried on by moans of 
important works of art than by a periodical 
about music. Musical criticism, however, was 
itself in a bad way at this time. The periodical 
called Caeciliay published by Schott, which had 
been in existence since 1824, was unfitted for 
the general reader both by its contents and by 
the fact of its publication in parts. The 
Berliner allgemeine musikalieche Zeitungy con- 
ducted by Marx, had come to an end in 1830. 
The only periodical of influence and importance 
in 1833 was the Allgemeine muaxhalieche Zei- 
htng, published by Breitkopf & Hdrtel of 
Leipzig, and at that time edited by G. W. Fink. 
But the narrow view taken of criticism in that 
periodical, its inane mildness of judgment — 
Schumann used to call it * Honigpinselei ’ or 
* Honey-daubing * — its lenity towards the 
reigning insipidity and superficiality, could not 
but provoke contradiction from young people 
of high aims. And the idea of first bringing 
tho lever to boar on the domain of critical 
authorship, in order to try their strength, must 
have been all the more attractive to these hot- 
headed youths, since most of them had had the 
advantage of a sound scholarly education and 
knew how to handle their pens. On the other 
hand, they felt that they were not yet strong 
enough to guide the public taste into new paths 
by their own musical productions ; and of all 
tho set Schumann was the most sensible of 
this fact. 

Such were the grounds on which, on Apr. 3, 
1834, the first number of the Neue Zeitachrift 
^ur Mvaik saw the light. Schumann himself 
called it the organ of youth and movement. 
As its motto he even chose this passage from 
the prologue to Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. ; 

‘ Only they 

Who come to hear a merry bawdy play, 

A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 

In a long motley coat guarded with yellow, 

Will be deceived—’ 

a passage which sufficiently expresses his inten- 
tion of contending against an empty flattering 
style of criticism, and upholding the dignity of 
art. ‘ The day of reciprocal compliments,’ says 
the preliminary notice, ‘ is gradually d 3 dng out, 
and we must confess that we shall do nothing 
towards reviving it. The critic who dares not 
attack what is bad, is but a half-hearted 
supporter of what is good.’ The doings of 
‘ the three arch-foes of art — those who have no 
talent, those who have vulgar talent, and those 
who, having real talent, write too much,* are 
not to be left in peace * ’ their latest phase, 
the result of a mere cultivation of executive 
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technique,’ is to be opposed as inartistic. * The 
older time,* on the other hand, ‘ and the works 
it produced, are to be recalled with insistence, 
since it is only at these pure sources that new 
beauties in art can be found,’ Moreover, the 
ZeUschrift is to assist in bringing in a new 
‘poetic’ period by its benevolent encouragement 
of the higher efforts of young artists, and to 
accelerate its advent. The editing was in the 
hands of Robert Schumann, Friedrich Wieck, 
Ludwig Schunke and Julius Knorr. 

Of all these Schunke alone was exclusively 
a musician. That gifted pianist, who belonged 
to a widely dispersed family of esteemed 
musicians, came to Leipzig in 1833, and 
became a great friend of Schumann, but died 
at the end of the following year at the early 
age of 24. The three other editors were by 
education half musicians and half litterateurs, 
even Julius Knorr (6. 1807) having studied 
philology in Leipzig. Schumann co-operated 
largely in Schunko’s contributions (signed with 
the figure 3), for handling the pen was not easy 
to him. Hartmann of Leipzig was at first the 
publisher and proprietor of the ZeUschrift, 
but at the beginning of 1835 it passed into 
the hands of J. A. Barth of Leipzig, Schumann 
becoming at the same time proprietor and solo 
editor. He continued the undertaking under 
these conditions till the end of June 1844 ; so 
that his management of the paper extended over 
a period of above ten years. On Jan. 1, 1845, 
Franz Bkjbndel {q.v.) became the editor, and 
after the summer of 1844 Schumann never again 
wrote for it, with the exception of a short article^ 
on Johannes Brahms to be mentioned hereafter. 

The ‘ Oavidsbundler.’ — Schumann’s own 
articles are sometimes signed with a number — 
either 2 or some combination with 2, such as 12, 
22, etc. He also concealed his identity under 
a variety of names — Florestan, Eusebius, Raro, 
Jeanquirit. In his articles we meet with fre- 
quent mention of the Davidsbiindler, a league 
or society of artists or friends of art who had 
views in common. This was purely imagin- 
ary, a half-humorous, half-poetical fiction of 
Schumann, existing only in the brain of its 
founder, who thought it well fitted to give 
weight to the expression of various views of art, 
which were occasionally put forth as its utter- 
ances. The characters which most usually ap- 
pear are Florestan and Eusebius, two personages 
in whom Schumann endeavoured to embody the 
dual sides of his nature. The vehement, stormy, 
rough element is represented by Florestan ; the 
gentler and more poetic by Eusebius. These 
two figures are obviously imitated from Vult 
and Walt in Jean Paul’s Flegeljahre ; indeed 
Schumann’s literary work throughout is strongly 
coloured with the manner of Jean Paul, and 
frequent reference is made to his writings. Now 
and then, as moderator between these an- 

1 Buhnen, Oct. 28. 1863. 


tagonistic characters, who of course take opposite 
views in criticism, * Master Raro ’ comes in. In 
him Schumann has conceived a character such 
as at one time he had himself dreamed of be- 
coming. The explanation of the name ‘Davids- 
biindler ’ is given at the beginning of a ‘ Shrove 
Tuesday discourse ’ by Florestan in the year 
1835. * The hosts of David are youths and 
men destined to slay all the Philistines, musical 
or other.’ In the college-slang of Germany the 
‘ Philistine ’ is the non-student who is satisfied 
to live on in the ordinary routine of everyday 
life, or — ^which comes to the same thing in the 
student’s mind — the man of narrow, sober, 
prosaic views, as contrasted with the high-flown 
poetry and enthusiasm of the social life of a 
German university. Thus, in the name of Ideal- 
ism, the ‘ Davidsbiindler ’ wage war against boor- 
ish mediocrity, and when Schumann regarded 
it as the function of his paper to aid in bringing 
in a new ‘poetical phase’ in music he meant just 
this. Though Schumann was himself the solo 
reality in the ‘Davidsbundlerschaft,’ he indulged 
his fancy by introducing personages of his 
acquaintance whose agreement with his views 
he was sure of. He quietly included all the 
principal co-operators in the ZeUschrift, and even 
artists such as Berlioz, whom he did not know, 
but in whom he felt an interest, and was thus 
justified in writing to A. von Ziiccalmaglio in 
1836 : ‘ By the Davidsbund is figured an intel- 
lectual brotherhood which ramifies widely, and 
I hope may bear golden fruit.’ He brings in 
the brethren, who are not actually himself, 
from time to time in the critical discussions ; 
and the way in which he contrives to make this 
motley troop of romantic forms live and move 
before the eyes of the reader is really quite 
magical. He could say with justice ; ‘ We are 
now living a romance the like of which has 
perhaps never been written in any book.’ We 
meet with a Jonathan, who may perhaps 
stand for Schunke (on another occasion, how- 
ever, Schumann designates himself by this 
name) ; a Fritz Friedrich probably meant for 
Lyser * the painter, a lover of music ; Serpen tin 
is Carl Banck, a clever composer of songs, who 
at the outset was one of his most zealous and 
meritorious fellow- workers ; Gottschalk Wedel 
is Anton von Zuccalmaglio, then living in 
Warsaw, who had made a name by his collection 
of German and foreign Volkslieder ; Chiara is 
eff course Clara Wieck, and Zilia (apparently 
shortened from Cecilia) is probably the same. 
Felix Mendelssohn appears under the name of 
Felix Mentis, and the name Walt occurs once 
(in 1836, Aus den Buchern der Davidsbiindler, 
ii. Tanzlitteratur). It cannot be asserted that 
any particular person was meant, still his direct 
reference to J ean Paul’s Flegeljahre is interesting. 
There is also a certain Julius among the ‘ Davids- 

* Author of the aketeb of Beethoven engraved at p. 26S of Vol 1 
of Dictionary. 
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bundler,' probably Julius Knorr. The name 
occurs in Schumann’s first essay on music, * Ein 
opus ii.* This is not included in the New 
Zeitschrifti but appears in No. 49 of the 
Allgemeine rnusikalische Zeiiung for 1831 (then 
edited by Fink). The editor has prefixed a 
note to the effect that * it is by a young man, 
a pupil of the latest school, who has given his 
name,’ and contrasts it with the anonymous 
work of a reviewer of the old school discussing 
the same piece of music. The contrast is in- 
deed striking, and the imaginative flights of 
enthusiastic young genius look strange enough 
among the old-world surroundings of the rest of 
the paper. 

Schumann as Editor. — Schumann placed 
this critique — whicih deals with Chopin’s varia- 
tions on ‘ La ci darera ’ — at the beginning of his 
collected writings, which ho published towards 
the close of his life {Oesamw,eUe SchrifieUy 4 vols. 
Georg Wigand, I.ieipzig, 1864). It is a good 
example of the tone which he adopted in the 
Neue Zeitschrift. His fellow-workers fell more 
or loss into the same key, not from servility, but 
because they w’ere all young men, and because 
the reaction against the Philistine style of 
criticism was just then in the air. This may 
be plainly detected, for instance, in a critique 
written by Wiock for the periodical called 
Caeciliay on Chopin’s airs with variations. It is 
easy to understand that the total novelty of the 
style of writing of the Ncue Zeitschrift should 
have attracted attention to music ; the paper 
soon obtained a comparatively large circulation ; 
and as, besides the charm of novelty and style, 
it offered a variety of instructive and entertain- 
ing matter, and discussed important subjects 
earnestly and cleverly, the interest of the 
public was kept up, and indeed constantly 
increased, from year to year. The influence 
exerted by Schumann on musical art in Germany 
through the medium of this paper cannot but 
be regarded as very important. 

It has been sometimes said that Schumann’s 
literary labours must have done him mischief, 
by taking up time and energy which might 
have been better employed in composition. 
But this view seems to me untenable. Up to 
the period at which we have now arrived, 
Schumann, on his own statement, had merely 
dreamed away his life at the piano. His 
tendency to self-concentration, his shyness, 
and his independent circumstances, placed him 
in danger of never achieving that perfect 
development of his powers which is possible 
only by vigorous exercise. Now the editing of 
a journal is an effective remedy for dreaming ; 
and when, at the beginning of 1835, he became 
sole editor, however much he may have felt 
the inexorable necessity of satisfying his readers 
week after week, and of keeping his aim 
constantly in view, it was no doubt a most 
beneficial exercise for his will and energies. He 


was conscious of this, or he certainly would 
not have clung to the paper with such affection 
and persistency ; and it is a matter of fact that 
the period of his happiest and most vigorous 
creativeness coincides pretty nearly with that 
during which he was engaged on the Zeitschrift, 
Hence, to suppose that his literary work was 
any drawback to his artistic career is an error, 
though it is true that as he gradually discovered 
the inexhaustible fertility of his creative genius, 
he sometimes complained that the details of an 
editor’s work were a burden to him. Besides, 
the paper was the medium by which Schumann 
was first brought into contact and intercourse 
with the most illustrious artists of his time ; 
and living as he did apart from all the practi- 
cally musical circles of Leipzig, it was almost 
the only link between himself and the contem- 
porary world. 

Nor must we overlook the fact that certain 
peculiar gifts of Schumann found expression 
in his writings on musical subjects, gifts which 
w'ould otherwise scarcely have found room 
for display. His poetic talent was probably 
neither rich enough nor strong enough for the 
production of large independent poi'ms ; but, 
on the other hand, it was far too considerable 
to bo condemned to perpetual silence. In his 
essays and critiques, which must be regarded 
rather as poetic flights and sympathetic inter- 
pretations than as examples of incisive analysis, 
his poetical gift found a natural outlet, and 
literature is by so much the richer for them. 
Nay, it is a not unreasonable speculation 
whether, if his imaginative powers had not 
found this vent they might not have formed a 
disturbhxg and marring element in his musical 
creations. Even as it is, poetical imagery plays 
an important part in Schumann’s music, though 
without seriously overstepping the permissible 
limits. This, too, we may safely say, that in 
spite of his silent and self-contained nature, 
there was in Schumann a vein of the genuine 
agitatoTy in the best and noblest sense of the 
word ; he was possessed by the conviction that 
the development of German art, then in pro- 
gress, had not yet come to its final term, and 
that a new phase of its existence was at hand. 
Throughout his writings we find this view 
beautifully and poetically expressed, as for 
instance, 

* Consciously or unconsciously a new and as yot 
undeveloped school is being founded on the basis of 
the Beethoven-Schubert rotnantlcism, a school which 
we may venture to expect will mark a special epoch 
in the history of art. Its destiny seems to be to 
usher in a period which will nevertheless have many 
links to connect It with the past century.’ 

Or again ; 

‘ A rosy light is dawning in the sky ; whence it 
cometh 1 know not ; but in any case, O youth, make 
for the light.’ 

Schumann’s Criticism. — To rouse fresh 
interest and make use of that already existing 
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for the advancement of this new movement 
was one of his deepest instinctsi and this he 
largely accomplished by means of his paper. 
From his pen we have articles on almost all 
the most illustrious composers of his generation 
— ^Mendelssohn, Taubert, Chopin, Hiller, Heller, 
Henselt, Stemdale Bennett, Qade, l^chner 
and Franz, as well as Johannes Brahms, un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable composer of the 
generation after Schumann. On some he first 
threw the light of intelligent and enthusiastic 
literary sympathy ; others he was actually the 
first to introduce to the musical world ; and 
even Berlioz, a Frenchman, he eulogised boldly 
and successfully, recognising in him a champion 
of the new idea. By degrees he would naturally 
discern that he had thus prepared the soil for 
the reception of his own works. He felt him- 
self in close affinity with all these artists, and 
was more and more confirmed in his conviction 
that he too had something to say to the world 
that it had not heard before. In the Zeitschri/i 
he must have been aware that he controlled a 
power which would serve to open a shorter 
route for his own musical productions. 

* If the publisher were not afraid of the editor, the 
world would hear nothing of me — perhaps to the 
world’s advantiigc. And y€*t the black heads of the 
printed notes are very pleasant to behold.* 

‘ To give up the paper would involve the loss of 
all the reserve force wliich every artist ought to have 
if he is to produce easily and freely.' 

So he wrote in 1836 and 1837. But at the 
same time we must emphatically contradict the 
suggestion that Schumann used his paper for 
selfish ends. His soul was too entirely noble 
and his ideal aims too high to have any purpose 
in view but the advancement of art ; and it 
was only in so far as his own interests were 
inseparable from those of his whole generation, 
that he would ever have been capable of for- 
warding the fortunes of his own works. The 
question even whether, and in what manner, 
^ own works should be discussed in the Neue 
Zeitschrift he always treated with the utmost 
tact. In one of his letters he clearly expresses 
his principles on the subject as follows : 

‘ I am, to speak frankly, too proud to attempt to 
Influence Hartel through Fink (editor of the Allge~ 
meine mm. Zeiiung ) ; and 1 hate, at all times, any 
mode of instigating public opinion by the artist 
himself. What Is strong enough works its own way.’ 

His efforts for the good cause indeed went 
beyond essay- writing and composing. Extracts 
from a note-book published by Wasielewski 
prove that he busied himself with a variety of 
plans for musical undertakings of general utility.. 
Thus he wished to compile lives of Beethoven 
and of Bach, with a critique of all their works, 
and a biographical dictionary of living musi- 
cians on the same plan. He desired that the 
relations of operatic composers and managers 
should be regulated by law. He wished to 
establish an agency for the publication of 
musical works^ so that composers might derive 


greater benefit from their publications, and gave 
his mind to a plan for founding a Musical Union 
in Saxony, with Leipzig as its headquarters, to 
be the counterpart of Schillings’s Deutschei 
National Verein Mr Musik. 

Rsobption of PF. CoMPOsmoNS. — ^In the 
first period of his editorship, before he had got 
into the way of easily mastering his day’s 
labour, and when the regular round of work had 
still the charm of novelty, it was of course only 
now and then that he had leisure, or felt in the 
mood, for composing. Two great pianoforte 
works date from 1834 (the * Carnaval,’ op. 9, 
and the ‘ Etudes symphoniques,* op. 13), but in 
1835 nothing was completed. After this, how- 
ever, Schumann’s genius began again to assert 
itself, and in the years 1836 to 1839 he com- 
posed that splendid set of pianoforte works of 
the highest excellence, on which a considerable 
part of his fame rests, viz. the great fantasia 
(op. 17), the F minor sonata (op. 14), Fantasie- 
stucke (op. 12), Davidsbiindlert&nze, Novel- 
letten, Kinderscenen, Kroisloriana, Humoreske, 
Faschingsschwank, Romanzen and others. The 
fount of his creative genius flowed forth ever 
clearer and more abundantly. ‘ I used to rack 
my brains for a long time,’ writes he on March 
16, 1839, 

* but now I scarcely ever scratch out a note. It all 
comes from witliin, and I often feel as if 1 could ro 
playing straight on without ever coming to an end.’ 

The influence of Schumann the author on 
Schumann the composer may often be detc'cted. 
Thus the ‘ Davidsbiindler ’ come into his music, 
and the composition which bears their name 
was originally entitled ‘ Davidsbundler, dances 
for the Pianoforte, dedicated to Walther von 
Goethe by Florestan and Eusebius.’ The title 
of the Fit minor sonata, op. 1 1 , which was com- 
pleted in 1836, runs thus ; * Pianoforte Sonata. 
Dedicated to Clara by Florestan and Eusebius.* 
In the * Carnaval,’ a set of separate and shorter 
pieces with a title to each, the names of Flores- 
tan and Eusebius occur again, as do those of 
Chiarina (the diminutive of Clara), and Chopin ; 
the whole concluding with a march of the 
Davidsbundler against the Philistines. 

The reception of Schumann’s works by the 
critics was most favourable and encouraging, 
but the public was repelled by their eccentricity 
and originality ; and it was not till after the 
appearance of the * Kinderscenen ’ (1839) that 
they began to be appreciated. 0pp. 1 and 2 
actually had the honour of a notice in the Vienna 
Mtisikaliache Zeitung of 1832, by no less a 
person than Grillparzer the poet. Fink de- 
signedly took hardly any notice of Schumann 
in the AUgemeine mustkeUische Zeitung. But 
Liszt wrote a long, discriminating, and very 
favourable article in the Gazette musicale of 
1837 upon the impromptus (op. 6), and the 
sonatas in Fjt minor and F minor. Moscheles 
wrote very sympathetically on the two sonatas 
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in the Neue ZeiUchrift filr Musih itself (vols, 
6 and 6), and some kind words of recognition 
of Schumann’s genius were published subse- 
quently from his diary.^ Other musicians, 
though not expressing their sentiments publicly, 
continued to hold aloof from him. Haupt- 
mann at that time calls Schumann’s pianoforte 
compositions ‘ pretty and curious little things, 
nil wanting in proper solidity, but otherwise 
’interesting.’ * 

Relations with Mendelssohn. — In October 
1835 the musical world of Leipzig was enriched 
bj*^ the arrival of Mendelssohn. It was already 
in a flouiishing state ; operas, concerts and 
sacred performances alike were of great ex- 
cellence, and well supported by the public. 
But although the soil was well prepared before 
Mendelssohn’s arrival, it was he who raised 
Leipzig to the position of the most musical 
town of Germany. The extraordinarily vigor- 
ous life that at once grew up there under the 
influence of his genius, drawing to itself from 
far and near the most important musical 
talent of the country, has shown itself to be of 
BO enduring a character that even at the present 
day its influences are felt. Schumann too, who 
had long felt great respect for Mendelssohn, 
was drawn into his circle. On Oct. 4, 1836, 
Mendelssohn conducted his first concert in the 
Gewandhaus ; the day before this there was a 
musical gathering at the Wiecks’, at which both 
Mendelssohn and Schumann wore present, and 
it seems to have been on this occasion that the 
two first came into close personal intercourse.® 
On Oct. 5, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Moscheles, 
Banck, and a few others, dined together. In 
the afternoon of the 6th there was again music 
at Wiock’s house; Moscheles, Clara Wieck 
and L. Rakemann from Bremen, played Bach’s 
1) minor concerto for three claviers, Mendels- 
sohn putting in the orchestral accompaniments 
on a fourth piano. Moscheles had come over 
from Hamburg, where he was staying on a visit, 
to give a concert in Leipzig. Schumann had 
already been in correspondence with him, but 
this was the first opportunity he had enjoyed 
of making the personal acquaintance of the 
man whose playing had so delighted him in 
Carlsbad when a boy of nine. Moscheles 
describes him as ‘ a retiring but interesting 
young man,’ and the Fjf minor sonata, played 
to him by Clara Wieck, as ‘ very laboured, 
difficult and somewhat intricate, although 
interesting.’ 

A livelier intimacy, so far as Schumann was 
concerned, soon sprang up between him and 
Mendelssohn. When Mendelssohn had to go 
to Diisseldorf in May 1836, to the first perform- 
ance of ‘ St. Paul ’ at the Niederrheinische 
Musikfest, Schumann even intended to go with 

1 Motrhetet’ Leben, Leipclg. 1873, vol. 11. p. IS ; EngUah 
tlon by A D C’oleridKe, vol. 11. pp. 19, 20. 

> Se« Hauptmann’! fo Mvum, LelpilK, 1871, vol. t. p. 286. 

a Mosehele$’ L^tm, Tol. 1. p. SOI ; Saijllui truialatlon, toI. 1. 
p. 322. 
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him, and was ready months beforehand, though 
when the time arrived he was prevented from 
going. They used to like to dine together, and 
gradually an interesting little circle was formed 
I around them, including among others Ferdinand 
I David, whom Mendelssohn had brought to 
! Leipzig as leader of his orchestra. In the early 
part of January 1837 Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann used in this way to meet every day and 
interchange ideas, so far as Schumann’s silent 
temperament would allow. Subsequently when 
Mendelssohn was kept more at home by his 
marriage, this intercourse became rarer. Schu - 
mann was by nature unsociable, and at this 
time there were outward circumstances which 
rendered solitude doubly attractive to him. 
Ferdinand Hiller, who spent the winter of 
1839-40 in Leipzig with Mendelssohn, relates 
that Schumann was at that time living the life 
of a recluse and scarcely ever came out of his 
room. Mendelssohn and Schumann felt them- 
selves drawn together by mutual appreciation. 
Tlie artistic relations between the two great 
men were not as yet, however, thoroughly 
reciprocal. Schumann admired Mendelssohn 
to the point of enthusiasm. He declared him 
to be the best musician then living, said that ho 
looked up to him as to a high mountain-peak, 
and that even in his daily talk about art some 
thought at least would be uttered worthy of 
being graven in gold. And when he mentions 
him in his writings, it is in a tone of enthusiastic 
admiration, which shows in the best light 
Schumann’s fine ideal character, so remarkable 
for its freedom from envy. And his opinion 
remained unaltered : in 1842 he dedicated his 
three string quartets to Mendelssohn, and in 
the ‘ Album fur die Jugend ’ there is a little 
piano piece called ‘ Erinnorung,’ dated Nov. 4, 
1847, which shows wuth eloquent simplicity how 
deeply he felt the early death of his friend. It 
is well known how he would be moved out of 
his quiet stillness if he heard any disparaging 
expression used of Mendelssohn. Mendelssohn, 
on the contrary, at first only saw in Schumann 
the man of letters and the art-critic. Like 
most productive musicians, be had a dislike to 
such men as a class, however much he might 
love and value single representatives, as was 
really the case with regard to Schumann. From 
this point of view must be regarded the expres 
sions which he makes use of now and then 
in letters concerning Schumann as an author.® 
If they sound somewhat disparaging, we mus2 
remember that it is not the personal Mendels- 
sohn speaking against the personal Schumann, 
but rather the creative artist speaking against 
the critic, always in natural opposition to him. 
Indeed it is obviously impossible to take 
such remarks in a disadvantageous sense, as 

« Bee Mendelsaohn’s JH^e. U. 116 ; Lady WaUaoe’a translation, 
it. 97 (hardly recognisable. o\ring to Dig mutikaltie/u Zeitung (Schu- 
maan’a paper) bebtf rendered 'The mualcal papera ’) ; andHlUerli 
Fttix MendtbiohnSarthQk^/, Cologne, 1878, p. 64. 

2 XT 
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Schumann quite agreed with Mendelssohn on 
the subject of criticism.' One passage in his 
writings is especially remarkable in this respect. 
He is speaking of Chopin’s pianoforte concerto, 
and Florestan exclaims, 

‘ Wliat Is a whole year of a musical paper compared 
to a concerto by Cliopin ? What is a magister’s 
rage compared to the poetic frenzy ? What are ten 
complimentary addresses to the editor compared to 
the Adapio In the second Concerto ? And believe me, 
Davidites, I should not think you worth the trouble 
of talking to, did 1 not believe you capable of com- 
posing such works as those you write about, with 
the exception of a few like this concerto. Away 
with your musical journals I It should be the 
highest endeavour of a just critic to render himself 
wholly unnecessary ; the best discourse on music 
is silence. Why write about (;hopin ? Why not 
create at first hand — play, write and compose ? * • 

True, this impassioned outburst has to be 
moderated by Eusebius. But consider the 
significance of Schumann’s writing thus in 
his own journal about the critic’s vocation ! It 
plainly shows that he only took it up as an 
artist, and occasionally despised it. But with 
regard to Schumann’s place in art, Mendelssohn 
did not, at that time at all events, consider it 
a very high one, and he was not alone in this 
opinion. It was shared, for example, by Spohr 
and Hauptmann. In Mendelssohn’s published 
letters there is no verdict whatever on Schu- 
mann’s music.^ The fact, however, remains 
that in Schumann’s earlier pianoforte works he 
felt that the power or the desire for expression 
in the greater forms was wanting, and this he 
said in conversation. He soon had reason to 
change his opinion, and afterwards expressed 
warm interest in his friend’s compositions. 
Whether he ever quite entered into the indi- 
vidualities of Schumann’s music may well be 
doubted ; their natures were too dissimilar. 

Vienna. — Schumann’s constant intimacy in 
Wieck’s house had resulted in a tender attach- 
ment to his daughter Clara, now grown up. It 
was in the latter part of 1835 that this first 
found any definite expression. His regard 
was reciprocated, and in September 1837 he 
preferred his suit formally to herfather.* Wieck, 
however, did not favour it ; possibly he enter- 
tained loftier hopes for his gifted daughter. 
At any rate he was of opinion that Schumann’s 
means and prospects wore too vague and un- 
certain to warrant his sotting up a home of his 
own. Schumann seems to have acknowledged 
the justice of this hesitation, for in 1838 he made 
strenuous efforts to find a new and wider sphere 
of work. With the full consent of Clara Wieck 
he decided on settling in Vienna, and bringing 
out his musical periodical in that city. The 
glory of a great epoch still cast a light over 
the musical life of the Austrian capital — the 

1 Bee Nlecks, Xob. 8rh. p. 303, where this passage Is speclfloally 
dieenssed Ct. ibid, p 140 w fteq. 

a fi’esammstte Sehrfften, i. 270 ; Engl, trans. in Ifiwte end 
itutMaru, series 1. p. 206. 

3 See Hxne Schiimszin's Hiatement that the letters of Mendelssohn 
to herself referring to her husband which she offered lor publiositioo 
were rettimed. Niecks, Rob. 8eh. p 1.50. 

« These dates are now Anally settled by Litsmann's (Tiara Sehw- 
eMnui, yol. i. p. 128, etc. 


epoch when Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Schubert were living and working there. 
In point of fact, all genuine music had vanished 
even during Beethoven’s lifetime, and had given 
way to a trivial and superficial taste. Rossini 
and his followers were paramount in opera ; in 
orchestral music there were the waltzes of 
Strauss and Lannor ; and in vocal music the 
feeble sentimentalities of Proch and his fellow- 
composers. So far as solo-playing was con- 
cerned, the fourth decade of the century saw 
it at its highest pitch of executive brilliancy, 
and its lowest of purpose and feeling — ^indeed 
it may be comprehensively designated as the 
epoch of Thalberg. Thus Schumann would 
have found in Vienna ample opportunity for 
doing good work, for the Viennese public was 
still as ever the most responsive in the world, 
and one to justify sanguine hopes. Schumann 
effected his move with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Fischhof, his colleague in the 
paper ; settling himself in October 1838 in the 
Schonlatorngasse, No. 679. Oswald Loronz 
edited the Zeitschrift as Schumann’s deputy, 
and for a time it was still to be issued in lAup- 
zig. Schumann hoped to be able to bring it 
out in Vienna by January 1839, and made every 
effort to obtain the prompt permission of the 
authorities, as well as the support of influential 
persons for himself and his journal. But the 
consent of the censor’s office and the police were 
long withheld ; and he was roquiied to secure 
the co-operation of an Austrian publisher, in 
itself a great difficulty. It is hard to believe 
that in the great city of Vienna no strictly 
musical newspaper then existed, and tliat a 
small catalogue, the Allgemeine musikalische 
Anzeiger, published weekly by I'obias Haslinger, 
and almost exclusively devoted to the business 
interests of his firm, was the only publication 
which could pretend to the name. But the 
publishers were either too indolent or too timid 
to attempt any new enterprise, and sought to 
throw impediments in Schumann’s way. 

His courage and hopefulness were soon much 
reduced. The superficially kind welcome he 
met everywhere could not conceal the petty 
strife of coteries, the party spirit and gossip of 
a society which might have been provincial. 
The public, though keenly alive to music, was 
devoid of all critical taste. He ‘ could not get 
on with these people,’ he writes to Zuccalmaglio 
as early as Oct. 19, 1838 ; their utter insipidity 
was at times too much for him, and while he 
had hoped that on its appearance in Vienna 
the Zeitachrifi would have received a fresh 
I impulse, and become a medium of intercourse 
between North and South, he was forced as 
early as December to say : * The paper is 
evidently falling off, though it must be pub- 
lished here ; this vexes me much.’ Stemdale 
Bennett, who was residing in Leipzig during 
[ 1837-38, and who, Schumann hoped, would 
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«^ttle with him in Vienna, was obliged to 
relinquish his intention ; and in Vienna itself 
ho sought in vain for an artist after his own 
heart, 

* one who should not merely play tolerably well on 
one or two instruments, but who should be a whole 
man, and understand Shakespeare and Joan Paul/ 

At the same time he did not abandon the 
scheme of making a wide and influential circle 
of activity for himself ; he was unwilling to 
return to Leipzig, and when in Mar. 1839 he 
made up his mind to do so, after trying in vain 
to carry on the journal in Vienna, it was with 
the intention of remaining there but a short 
time. He indulged in a dream of going to 
England never to return ! What the anticipa* 
tions could have been that led him to cherish 
such an idea we know not ; perhaps his friend- 
ship for Bennett may have led to it ; but, in 
point of fact, he never set foot on English 
ground. 

As far, therefore, as making a home for 
himself went, his half-year’s stay in Vienna was 
w'lthout result. But without doubt Schumann 
received impulses and incitements towards 
further progress as a musician through his 
acquaintance with Vienna life. A work which 
is to be referred directly to this influence is 
the ‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien ’ (op. 26, 
published by Spina in 1841). In the first 
movement, which seems to depict various 
scenes of a masquerade, there springs up quite 
unnoticed the melody of the ‘ Marseillaise ’ (p. 
7, bar 40, etc. ; Pauor's edition, vol. iii. p. 596, 
1. 1), at that time strictly forbidden in Vienna. 
Schumann, who had been much worried by the 
government officials on account of his news- 
paper, took this opportunity of playing off a 
good-tempered joke upon them. 

It was very natural that, with his enthusiastic 
admiration for Schubert, he should take pains 
to follow out the traces of that master, who 
had now been dead just ten years. He visited 
the Wahring cemetery, where Schubert is 
buried, divided by a few intervening graves 
from Beethoven. On the tomb of the latter a 
steel pen was lying ; this Schumann took pos- 
session of, and being always fond of symbolical 
associations and mystic connexions, used on 
very special occasions. With it he wrote his 
symphony in Bt? (op. 38), and the notice of 
Schubert’s C major symphony, which is found 
in the Zeitschrift for 1840.^ And here we 
encounter one of the chief benefits which 
Schumann received from his stay in Vienna. 
He visited Franz Schubert’s brother Ferdinand, 
who showed him the artistic remains of his too 
earljr lost brother, and among them the score 
of the C major symphony. This he had com- 
posed in Mar. 1828, but never lived to hear 
it performed entire, and no one had since cared 
to take any trouble about it. Schumann 

1 See the ChuunumlU Behtiflnt, UL 196. 


arranged for the score to be sent to Leipzig, 
and there on Mar. 21, 1839, it was performed 
for the first time under Mendelssohn’s direction. 
Its success was very striking, and was of great 
influence on the more thorough and widespread 
appreciation of Schubert’s genius. Schumann 
retained pleasant memories of Vienna through- 
out his life, in spite of the little notice he 
attracted on this occasion, and the meagre 
success of a concert consisting of his own works, 
which he gave with his wife on a subsequent 
visit in the winter of 1846. In the summer 
of 1847 he even wished to apply for a vacant 
post on the board of direction at the Conserva- 
torium, but when the year 1848 came, he was 
extremely glad that the plan had come to 
nothing. 

CouBTSHip AND Mabriage. — At the begin- 
ning of April 1839 Schumann relumed to his 
old life in I^icipzig. He devoted himself with 
new zest to the interests of the journal, and 
delighted in once more being associated with 
prominent and sympathetic musicians. In the 
summer he paid a short visit to Berlin, which 
pleased and interested him from its contrast to 
Vienna. 

Unfortunately Wieck’s opinion as to the 
match between Schumann and his daughter 
remained unchanged, and his opposition to it 
became even stronger and more firmly rooted. 
Since persuasion was unavailing, Schumann 
was forced to call in the assistance of the law, 
and Wieck had to account for his refusal in 
court. The case dragged on for a whole year, 
but the final result was that Wieck’s objections 
to the marriage were pronounced to be trivial 
and without foundation. A sensitive nature 
such as Schumann’s must have been deeply 
pained by these difficulties, and the long- 
delayed decision must have kept him in 
disastrous suspense. His letters show signs 
of this. For the rest, his outward circum- 
stances had so much improved, that he could 
easily afford to make a home without the 
necessity of such a round of work as he had 
attempted in Vienna. ‘ We are young,* he 
writes on Feb. 19, 1840, ‘ and have handsn 
strength and reputation ; and I have a little 
property that brings in 500 thalers a year. 
The profits of the paper amount to as much 
again, and I shall get well paid for my com- 
positions. Tell me now if there can be real 
cause for fear.* One thing alone made him 
pause for a time. His bride-elect was deco- 
rated with different titles of honour from the 
! courts at which she had played in her concert 
tours. He himself had, it is true, been latterly 
made a member of several musical societies, 
but that was not enough. In the beginning 
of 1840 he executed a scheme which he had 
cherished since 1838, and applied to the 
University of Jena for the title of Doctor 
i of Philosophy. Several cases in which the 
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German universities had granted the doctor*8 
diploma to musicians had lately come under 
Schumann's notice ; for instance the University 
of Leipzig had given the honorary degree to 
Marschner in 1835, and to Mendelssohn in 
1836, and these may have suggested the idea 
to him. Schumann received the desired dip* 
loma on Feb. 24, 1840. As he had wished, the 
reason assigned for its bestowal is his well- 
known activity not only as a critical and 
sssthetic writer, but as a creative musician. 
At last, after a year of suspense, doubts and 
disagreements, the marriage of Robert Schu- 
mann with Clara Wieck took place on Sept. 
12, 1840, in the church of SchOnefeld, near 
Leipzig. 

The ‘ Davidsbundlertanze,* previously men- 
tioned, bore on the title-page of the first edition 
an old verse — 


‘ In all imd jeder Zelt 
Verkniipft sich Lust und Letd ; 
Blelbt fromm in Lust, und seyd 
Beim Leid mit Muth bereit.' 


And when we observe that the two first bars of 
the first piece are borrowed from a composition 
by Clara Wieck (op. 6, No. 5), we understand 
the allusion. Schumann himself admits that 
his compositions for the piano written during 
the period of his courtship reveal much of his 
personal experience and feelings, and his 
creative work in 1840 is of a very striking 
character. 

Song. — ^Up to this time, with the exception of 
the symphony in G minor, which has remained 
unknown, he had written only for the piano ; 
now he suddenly threw himself into vocal 
composition, and the stream of his invention 
rushed at once into this new channel with such 
force that in that single year he wrote above 
one hundred songs. Nor was it in number 
alone, but in intrinsic value also, that in this 
department the work of this year was the most 
remarkable of all Schumann's life. It is not 
improbable that his stay in Vienna had some 
share in this sudden rush into song, and in 
opening Schumann’s mind to the charms of 
pure melody. But still, when we look through 
the words of his songs, it is clear that here 
more than anywhere, love was the prompter 
— ^love that had endured so long a struggle, 
and at last attained the goal of its desires. 
This is confirmed by the ‘ Myrthen ’ (op. 26), 
which he dedicated to the lady of his choice, 
and the twelve songs from Ruckert’s Liebes^ 
fruhling (op. 37), which were written con- 
jointly by the two lovers. ‘ I am now writing 
nothing but songs great and small,' he says to 
a friend on Feb. 19, 1840 ; 

* I can hardly tell you how delightful It is to write 
for the voice aa compared with instrumental com- 
position, and what a stir and tumult 1 feel ^vithln me 
when I sit down to it. I have brought forth quite 
new things in this line.’ 


With the close of 1840 he felt that he had 


worked out the vein of expression in the form 
of song with pianoforte accompaniment, almost 
to perfection. Some one expressed a hope that 
after such a beginning a promising future lay 
before him as a song-writer, but Schumann 
answered, ‘ I cannot venture to promise that I 
shall produce anything further in the way of 
songs, and I am satisfied with what 1 have 
done.* And he was right in his firm opinion 
as to the peculiar character of this form of 
music. * In your essay on song- writing,' he 
says to a colleague in the Zeitschrift, * it has 
somewhat distressed me that you should have 
placed mo in the second rank. I do not ask to 
stand in the first, but I think 1 have some pre- 
tensions to a place of my own' 

As far as anything human can be, the 
marriage was perfectly happy. Besides their 
genius, both husband and wife had simple 
domestic tastes, and were strong enough to 
bear the admiration of the world without 
becoming egotistical. They lived for one 
another, and for their children.^ He created 
and wrote for his wife, and in accordance with 
her temperament ; while she looked upon it as 
her highest privilege to give to the world the 
most perfect interpretation of his works, or at 
least to stand as mediatrix between him and his 
audience, and to ward off all disturbing or 
injurious impressions from his sensitive soul, 
which day by day became more and more 
irritable. Now that he found perfect content- 
ment in his domestic relations, he withdrew 
more than ever from intercourse with others, 
and devoted himself exclusively to his family 
and his work. The deep joy of his married life 
produced the direct result of a mighty advance 
in his artistic progress. Schumann's most 
beautiful works in the larger forms date almost 
exclusively from the years 1841-46. 

Obchbstral Composition. — In 1841 he 
turned his attention to the symphony, as he 
had done in the previous year to the song, and 
composed, in this year alone, no fewer than 
three symphonic works. The B>> symphony 
(op. 38) was performed as early as Mar. 31, 
1841, at a concert given by Clara Schumann 
in the Gewandhaus at Leipzig. Mendelssohn 
conducted it, and performed the task with so 
much zeal and care as truly to delight his 
friend. The other two orchestral worlra were 
given at a concert on Deo. 6 of the same year, 
but did not meet with so much success as the 
former one. Schumann thought that the two 
together were too much at once ; and they had 
not the advantage of Mendelssohn's able and 
careful direction, for he was spending that 
winter in Berlin. Schumann put these two 
works away for a time, and published the Bt> 
symphony alone. The proper title of one of 
these was ‘ Symphonistische Phantasie,’ but 

1 Bieht in nil : lUria, EUm. Julia, Said, Lndwiff, Fardlnnnd. 
SufanM, Falls. 
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It was performed under the title of * Second 
Symphony,* and, in 1851, the instrumentation 
having h^n revised and completed, was pub- 
lished as the 4th symphony (D minor, op. 120). 
The other was brought out under an altered 
arrangement, which he made in 1846, with the 
title ‘ Ouverture, Scherzo, et Finale ’ (op. 62) ; 
and it is said that Schumann originally in- 
tended to call it * Sinfonietta.* Besides these 
orchestral works the first movement of the 
pianoforte concerto in A minor was written in 

1841. It was at first intended to form an 
independent piece with the title of ‘ Fantasie.* 
As appears from a letter of Schumann to 
David, it was once rehearsed by the Gewand- 
haus orchestra in the winter of 1841-42. 
Schumann did not write the last two move- 
ments which complete the concerto until 1846. 

Chambbb Music. — The year 1842 was de- 
voted to chamber music. The three string 
quartets deserve to bo first mentioned, since 
the date of their composition can be fixed with 
the greatest certainty. Although Schumann 
was unused to this style of writing, he com- 
posed the quartets in about a month — a certain 
sign that his faculties wore as clear as his 
imagination was rich. In the autograph,^ 
after most of the movements is written the 
date of their completion. The adagio of the 
first quartet boars the date Juno 21, 1842 ; the 
finale was * finished on St. John’s day, June 24, 

1842, in lioipzig.’ In the second quartet the 
second movement is dated July 2, 1842, and 
the last July 6, 1842, Leipzig. The third is | 
dated as follows : first movement, July 18, 
second July 20, third July 21, and the fourth 
Leipzig, July 22, all of the same year. Thus 
the two last movements took the composer only 
one day each. These quartets, which are 
dedicated to Mendelssohn, were at once taken 
up by the Leipzig musicians with groat interest. 
The praise bestowed upon them by Ferdinand 
David called forth a letter from Schumann, 
addressed to him, which merits quotation, as 
showing how modest and how ideal as an artist 
Schumann was : 

' Hartel told me how very kindly you had spoken 
to him about my quartets, and, coming from you, 
it gratified me exceedingly. But I shall have to do 
better yet, and I feel, with each new work, as if I 
ought to begin all over again from the beginning.* 

In the beginning of October of this year the 
quartets were played at David’s house ; 
Hauptmann was present, and expressed his 
surprise at Schumann’s talent, which, judging 
only from the earlier pianoforte works, he had 
fancied not nearly so great. With each new 
work Schumann now made more triumphant 
way — at all events in Leipzig. The same year 
witnessed the production of the quintet for 
pianoforte and strings (op. 44). The first 
public performance took place in the Gewand- 
hauB on Jan. 8, 1843, his wife, to whom it i» 

i Ja the potMealm of H«r aeyatuui Hiitel. of Ltlsdg. 


dedicated, taking the pianoforte part. Berlioz, 
who came to Leipzig in 1843, and there made 
Schumann’s personal acquaintance, heard the 
quintet performed, and carried the fame of 
it to Paris. Besides the quintet, Schumann 
wrote, in 1842, the pianoforte quartet (op. 47) 
and a pianoforte trio. The trio, however, 
remained unpublished for eight years, and then 
appeared as op. 88, under the title of ‘ Phan- 
tasiestiicke ’ for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello. The quartet too was laid aside for a 
time ; it was first publicly performed on Deo, 8, 
1844, by Madame Schumann, in the Gewand- 
haus, David taking the violin part, and Kiels 
W. Gade, who was directing the Gewandhaua 
concerts that winter, playing the viola. 

Choral Works. — ^With the year 1843 came 
a total change of style. The first work to 
appear was op. 46, the variations for two pianos, 
which are now so popular, and to which 
Mendelssohn may have done some service by 
introducing them to the public, in company 
with Mme. Schumann, on August 19, 1843. 
The principal work of the year, however, was 
* Paradise and the Peri,’ a grand composition 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, to a te*'* 
adapted from Moore’s * Lalla Rookh.* The 
enthusiasm created by this work at its first per- 
formance (Dec. 4, 1843), conducted by the 
composer himself, was so great that it had to 
be repeated a week afterwards, on Dec. 11, and 
on the 23rd of the same month it was performed 
in the Opera House at Dresden. It will be 
easily believed that from this time Schumann’s 
fame was firmly established in Germany, 
although it took twenty years more to make 
hb work widely and actually popular. Having 
been so fortunate in his first attempt in a branch 
of art hitherto untried by him, he felt induced 
to undertake another work of the same kind, 
and in 1844 began writing the second of his 
two most impoHant choral works, namely, the 
music to Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ For some time, 
however, the work consisted only of four 
numbers. His unintemiptod labours had so 
affected his health that in this year he was 
obliged for a time to forgo all exertion of the 
kind. 

Concert Tours. — The first four years of his 
married life were passed in profound retire- 
ment, but very rarely interrupted. In the 
beginning of 1842 he accompanied his wife on 
a concert tour to Hamburg, where the B|? 
symphony was performed. Madame Schu- 
mann then proceeded alone to Copenhagen, 
while her husband returned to his quiet retreat 
at Leipzig. In the summer of the same year 
the two artists made an excursion into Bohemia, 
and at Konigswart were presented to Prince 
Mettemich, who invited them to Vienna. 
Schumann at first took some pleasure in these 
tours, but soon forgot it in the peace and 
I comfort of domestio life, and it cost his wife 
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great trouble to induce him to make a longer 
journey to Russia in the beginning of 1844. 
Indeed she only succeeded by declaring that 
she would make the tour alone if he would not 
leave home. * How unwilling I am to move out 
of my quiet round,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ you 
must not expect me to tell you. I cannot 
think of it without the greatest annoyance.’ 
However, he made up his mind to it, and they 
started on Jan. 26. His wife gave concerts in 
Mitau, Riga, St. Petersburg and Moscow ; and 
the enthusiasm with which she was everywhere 
received attracted fresh attention to Schumaim’s 
works, the constant aim of her noble endeavours. 
Schumann himself, when once he had parted 
from home, found much to enjoy in a journey 
which was so decidedly and even brilliantly suc- 
cessful. At St. Petersburg he was received with 
undiminished cordiality by his old friend Hen- 
selt, who had made himself a new home there. 
At a soir6o at Prince Oldenburg’s Henselt played 
with Mme. Schumann her husband’s variations 
for two pianos. The symphony in was 
also performed under ^humann’p direction 
at a soiree given by the Counts Joseph and 
Michael Wielhorsky, highly esteemed musical 
connoisseurs ; and it is evident that the dedica- 
tion of Schumann’s PF. quartet (op. 47) to a 
Count Wielhorsky was directly connected with 
this visit. 

In June they were once more in Leipzig, and 
so agreeable were the reminiscences of the 
journey that Schumann was ready at once with 
a fresh plan of the same kind — this time for a 
visit to England with his wife in the following 
year ; not, indeed, as he had once intended, 
with a view to permanent residence, but merely 
that she might win fresh laurels as a player, 
and to make himself known as a composer. He 
proposed to conduct parts of * Paradise and the 
Peri ’ in London, and anticipated a particular 
success for it because the work ‘ had, as it were, 
sprung from English soil, and was one of the 
sweetest flowers of English verse.’ On June 27, 
1844, ho writes to Moscheles concerning the 
project, which had the full support of Mendels- 
sohn ; but the scheme ultimately came to 
nothing, chiefly because of the refusal of Buxton, 
the proprietor of the publishing firm of Ewer 
& Co., to bring out ‘ Paradise and the Peri * 
with English words. Still Schumann, even long 
after, kept his eye steadily fixed on England. 
He was delighted at being told that Queen 
Victoria often listened to his music, and had 
had the symphony in Bj? ^ played by the 
private band at Windsor, and he contemplated 
dedicating his Manfred music (op. 116) to Her 
Majesty, but the idea was given up. 

Instead of going to England, they at length 
paid a visit to Vienna in the winter of 1848. 
Here again Schumann conducted his symphony 

1 Th« flnt performance of the Bh eymphony in England WM at 
tha PhUbutaonio Conoert, June 6, 18S4. 


in and his wife played his pianoiorie 
concerto. This was on Jan. 1, 1847. But the 
public were perfectly unsympathetic, and justi- 
fied an earlier utterance of Schumann that 
* The Viennese are an ignorant people, and know 
little of what goes on outside their own city.* 
Nor were matters much more satisfactory in 
Berlin, whither they went from Vienna to 
conduct * Paradise and the Peri ’ ; while in 
Prague, where they performed on their way, 
they met with the warmest reception. 

Removal to Dresden. — The year 1844 wao 
the last of Schumann's residence in Leipzig ; 
for in October he left the town where he had 
lived and worked with short intervals for 
fourteen years, and moved to Dresden. He 
had given up the editorship of the Neue Zen- 
schrift in July, and from April 3, 1843, had 
held a professor’s chair in the Consorvatorium. 
founded at Leipzig by Mendelssohn’s exertions, 
and opened on that date. (See Leipzig ; also 
Mendelssohn, Vol. III., p. 405.) He was pro- 
fessor of pianoforte-playing and composition ; 
but his reserved nature was little suited to the 
duties of a teacher, though his name and the 
example afforded by his work were no doubt 
highly advantageous to the infant institution. 
Schumann had no disciples, properly speaking, 
either in the Consorvatorium or as private 
pupils. In a letter to David from Dresden he 
incidentally mentions Carl Ritter as having 
instruction from him, and as having previously 
been a pupil of Hiller’s ; and he writes t<o Hiller 
that he has brought young Ritter on a little. 
But what the style of Schumann’s teaching 
may have been cannot be told ; and a single 
exception only proves the rule. 

The move to Dresden seems to have been 
chiefly on account of Schumann’s suffering 
condition. His nervous affection rendered 
change of scene absolutely necessary to divert 
his thoughts. He had overworked himself into 
a kind of surfeit of music, so much so that his 
medical attendant forbade his continually hear- 
ing it. In the musical world of Leipzig such 
a prohibition could not bo stric-tly obeyed, but 
at Dresden it was quite different. ‘ Here,’ he 
writes to David on Nov. 26, 1844, 

'one can get back the old lost longing for music, 
there is so Tittle to hear I It just suits my condition 
for I stili suffer very much from my nerves, and 
everything affects and exhausts me directly.’ 

Accordingly he at first lived in Dresden in the 
strictest seclusion. A friend sought him out 
there and found him so changed that he enter- 
tained grave fears for his life. On several 
occasions he tried sea-bathing, but it was long 
before his health can be said to have radically 
improved. In February 1846, after a slight 
improvement, he again became very unwell, 
as he did also in the summer of the following 
year. He observed that he was unable to w- 
member the melodies that occurred to him, when 
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aomposing ; the effort of invention fatiguing his 
mind to such a degree as to impair his memory. 
As soon as a lasting improvement took place in 
his health, he again devoted himself wholly to 
composition. He was now attracted more 
powerfully than before to complicated contra- 
puntal forms. The * Studies ’ and ‘ Sketches * 
for the pedal-piano (opp. 66 and 68), the six 
fugues on the name of ‘ Bach ’ (op. 60) and the 
four piano fugues (op. 72) owe their existence 
to this attraction. The greatest work of the 
years 1845-46, however, was the C major sym- 
phony (op. 61), which Mendelssohn produced 
at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, Nov. 5, 1846. 
Slight intercourse with a few congenial spirits 
was now gradually resumed. Among those 
whom he saw was the widow of C. M. v. Weber, 
whose fine musical feeling was highly valued by 
Schumann. The first year in Dresden was 
spent with Ferdinand Hiller, who had been 
living there since the winter of 1844. Their 
intercourse gradually grew into a lively and 
lasting intimacy. When Hiller was getting 
up subscription concerts in the autumn of 1845, 
Schumann took an active share in the under- 
taking. With Richard Wagner, too, then 
Kapellmeister at Dresden, he was on friendly 
terms. He was much interested in the opera of 
‘ Tannhauscr ’ and heard it often, expressing 
his opinion of it in terms of great though not 
unqualified praise. But the natures of the two 
musicians dilTcred too widely to allow of any 
real sympathy between them. (Sec Wagner, 
Vol. V. p. 589.) Wagner was always lively, 
versatile and talkative, w^hile Schumann’s 
former silence and reserve had increased since 
his illness, and even intimate friends, like 
MoscIk'Ics and Lipinski, had to lament that 
conversation with him was now scarcely 
possible. 

OpEUA. — At the end of Schumann’s collected 
works wc find a Theaterbuchhin (1847-50), in 
which are given short notes of the impressions 
made upon him by certain operas. From this 
we learn that in 1847 he went comparatively 
often to the theatre ; the reason being that at 
that time he himself was composing an opera. 
He had long cherished the idea. So early as 
Sept. 1, 1842, he writes, ‘ Do you know what 
is tny morning and evening prayer as an artist ? 
Oernian Opera. There is a field for work.* He 
concludes a critique of an opera by Heinrich 
Ksser in the number of the Zeitschrift for 
September 1842 with these significant words: 

‘ It is high time that German composers should 
give tlie Ho to the reproach that has long lain on 
them of having been so craven as to leave the field 
In possession of the Italians and French. But 
under this head there is a word to be said to the 
German poets also.’ 

In 1844 ho composed a chorus and an aria for an 
opera on Byron’s Corsair. The work, however, 
went no farther, and the two pieces still remain 
unpublished. He also corresponded with his 


friend Zuccalmaglio as to the subject for an 
opera, which he wished to find ready on his 
return from Russia ; and made notes on more 
than twenty different subjects of all kinds, 
periods and nationalities ; but none of these 
were found suitable, and circumstances led to 
the abandonment of the project. 

At length, in 1847, he decided on the legend 
of St. Genevieve. The two versions of the 
story contained in the tragedies of Tieck and 
Hebbel (principally that of Hebbel) were to 
serve as the basis of the text. The treatment 
of the words he persuaded Robert Reinick, the 
poet, who had been living in Dresden since 
1844, to undertake. R>einick, however, failed 
to satisfy him, and Hebbel, who came to 
Dresden at the end of July 1847, could not say 
that he thought it a satisfactory text, though he 
declined to assist in remedying the deficiencies 
and bringing it into the desired form. This, 
however, was from no lack of interest in Schu- 
mann himself. On the contrary Hebbel always 
preserved the highest esteem for him, and 
subsequently dedicated to him his drama of 
MicKad Angelo t accepting in return from Schu- 
mann the dedication of his ‘ Nachtlied ’ (op. 
108). But it was repugnant to him to see his 
work mutilated in the way which Schumann 
considered necessary for an opera. The com- 
poser was at last obliged to trust to his own 
poetic powers, and construct a text himself 
from those already mentioned. 

By August 1848 the music for the opera was 
so far complete that Schumann thought he 
might take steps for its performance. His first 
thought was of the theatre at Leipzig, where 
I he knew that he was most warmly remembered. 
Wirsing was at that time the director, Julius 
Rietz the conductor, and the opera was to have 
been brought out in the spring of 1849, but it 
came to nothing. In June, when the prepara- 
tions were to have begun, Schumann was 
detained by domestic circumstances, and the 
rest of the year slipped away with constant 
evasions and promises on the part of the 
director of the theatre. Even the promise, 
* on his honour,’ that the opera should be per- 
formed at the end of February 1850, at latest, 
was not kept. And so in this, his very first 
attempt at dramatic work, Schumann made 
acquaintance with the shady side of theatrical 
management in a way which must have dis- 
gusted his upright and honourable spirit. In 
his indignation, he would have made the 
director's breach of faith public, by invoking 
the aid of the law; but his Leipzig friends 
were happily able to dissuade him from this 
course. At last, on June 25, 1850, the first 
representation of ‘ Genoveva * actually took 
place under Schumann’s own direction. But 
the time was unfavourable. ‘ Who,’ he writes 
to Dr. Hermann Hartel, * goes to the theatre 
in May or June, and not rather into the woods 7 ' 
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Howeyer, the number of his admirers in Leip- 
zig was great, and the first opera by so famous a 
master excited great expectations ; the house 
was full, and the reception by the public, 
though not enthusiastic, was honourable to the 
composer. 

Still, artists and connoisseurs were tolerably 
unanimous in thinking that Schumann lacked 
the special genius for writing opera. His 
almost entire exclusion of recitative was very 
widely disapproved of. No one but the 
venerable Spohr, who had attended many of 
the rehearsals, gave a really favourable verdict 
upon the work. In his last opera, ‘ The 
Crusaders,' Spohr himself had adopted similar 
methods of making the music follow the plot 
closely without ever coming to a standstill, 
and he was naturally delighted to find the 
same in Schumann’s work. After three repre- 
sentations (June 25, 28, 30) * Genoveva ' was 
laid aside for the time, ^humann, already 
vexed by the tedious postponements of the 
first performance, and dl^ppomted by the cold 
reception of the work, was greatly annoyed by 
the discussions in the public prints, especially 
by a critique from Dr. E. Kruger, one of the 
coUaborateurs in the Neue Zeitschrift. A letter 
from Schumann to Kruger, in stronger terms 
than might have been expected from him, put 
an end for ever to their acquaintance. 

Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ — Schumann derived far 
more gratification from the reception of his 
music to ‘ Faust.’ In 1848 he completed the 
portion he had originally intended to write first, 
viz. the salvation of Faust, which forms the end 
(fi the second part of Goethe’s poem, and the 
music of which is called the ‘ third part.’ On 
June 25, 1848, the first performance took place 
among a limited circle of friends, upon whom it 
made a deep impression. The most cultivated 
portion of the audience was of opinion that the 
music made the meaning of the words clear for 
the first time, so deeply imbued was the com- 
poser with the poet’s inmost spirit. As the 
100th anniversary of Goethe’s birthday was 
approaching (August 28, 1849) it was decided 
to give a festival concert in Dresden, at which 
this ‘ Faust * music and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wal- 
purgisnacht ’ should form the programme. 
When the Leipzig people heard of this inten- 
tion, they would not be behind Dresden, and 
also got up a performance of the same works on 
August 29. In Weimar too the ‘ Faust ’ music 
was performed for the same festivity, Schu- 
mann was exceedingly delighted that his work 
had been employed for so special an occasion. 
He writes to Dr. Hkrtel ; ‘ I should like to have 
Faust’s cloak, and be able to be everywhere at 
once, that I might hear it.’ In Dresden the 
success of the work was very considerable, but 
it made less impression at its first performance 
in Leipzig. Schumann took this quite calmly. 
* I hear difierent accounts,’ says he in a letter. 


*of the Impression produced by my scenes from 

Faust ” ; some seem to have been affected, while 
upon others it made no definite impression. This 
is what I expected. Perhaps an opportunity may 
occur in the winter for a repetition of the work, when 
It is possible that I may add some other scenes.* 

This repetition, however, did not take place in 
Schumann’s lifetime. He fulfilled his scheme 
of adding several scenes ; and in 1853 prefixed 
an overture to the whole work, which was 
divided into throe parts. It was not published 
complete until two years after his death. 

In the meantime, Schumann’s health had 
again improved, as was evident from his aug- 
mented creative activity. Indeed his eager 
desire for work increased in a way which gave 
rise to great apprehensions. In the year 1849 
alone he produced thirty works, most of them 
of considerable extent. It had never seemed 
so easy to him to create ideas and bring them 
into shape. He composed as ho walked or 
stood, and could not be distracted, even by 
the most disturbing circumstances. Thus he 
wrote Mignon’s song ‘ Kennst du das Land * at 
Krcischa, near Dresden, in the midst of a group 
of his noisy children. And in a restaurant 
near the post office, much frequented by the 
artistic society of Dresden, where he used to 
drink his beer in the evening, ho would usually 
sit alone, with his back to the company and his 
face to the wall, whistling softly to himself, and 
developing his musical ideas all the time. No 
preference for any particular form of art can bo 
traced in Schumann’s work at this time. Piano- 
forte works and chamber trios, songs and vocal 
duets, choruses, choral works with orchestra, 
concertos with orchestra, compositions for 
honi, clarinet, oboe, violoncello or violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, even melodramatic 
music — all these thronged as it were out of his 
imagination in wild and strange succession. 
Among all the beautiful and important works 
produced at this time, the music to Byron’s 
Manfred deserves especial mention. The first 
stage performance of it was given by Franz 
Liszt in Weimar on June 13, 1852. For that 
occasion the drama was adapted for the stage 
by Schumann himself, in an arrangement which 
is printed as a preface to the score of the work. 
The first performance of the music at a concert 
took place at Leipzig on Mar. 24, 1859. 

Choral Conductino. — ^Dresden was Schu- 
mann’s place of residence until 1850.^ In the 
latter years of his stay there his outward hfe 
was more active than before. No journeys of 
note were made, it is true, with the exception of 
those to Vienna and Berlin already mentioned, 
and a longer expedition undertaken in 1850 to 
Bremen and Hamburg, where many concerts 
were given. He avoided the passing disturb- 
bance occasioned by the Dresden insurrection of 
1849, by leaving the town with his family. 
Though no revolutionary, like Richard Wagner, 

1 The formation of the Baob Osssllbohaft (g v.), In which Bebu- 
maan took a prominent part, belong! to thia year. 
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scarcely even a politician, Schumann loved 
individual liberty and wished others to enjoy it 
also. But what gave a different aspect to his 
life as a musician in the last years of his stay in 
Dresden, was his occupation as a conductor. 
Ferdinand Hiller had conducted a choral 
society for men’s voices ; and when he left 
Dresden to go to Dusseldorf as municipal 
director of music, Schumann succeeded him in 
his post. He conducted the society for some 
time with great interest, and was glad to find 
that his capacity for conducting was not so small 
as he had generally fancied it to be. He was 
even induced to write a few works for male 
chorus. Three songs of War and Liberty 
(Kriegs- und Freibeitslioder, op. 62) and seven 
songs in canon-form, to words by Riickert (op. 
66), wore written in 1847, and a grand motet for 
double chorus of men’s voices (op. 93) in 1849. 
But a nature like Schumann’s could not thrive 
in the atmosphere of a German singing-club. 
He was in all respects too refined for the tone of 
vulgar comfort, and often even of low senti- 
mentality, which pc^rvades those assemblies, 
and they could not but be irksome to him. * I 
felt myself,’ he says, in a letter to Hiller written 
on Apr. 10, 1849, after his withdrawal, ‘ out 
of my element : they were such nice (hubach) 
jieople.’ This is oven noticeable in his com- 
positions for male chorus ; they are not of the 
right kind, and have in consequence never been 
much sung. Of greater artistic importance 
w'as a society of mixed voices which was con- 
stituted in January 1848, and of which Schu- 
mann was asked to take the lead. It was not 
very large — in 1849 it numbered only sixty or 
seventy members — but these were efficient, and 
Schumann was able ‘ to perform correctly any 
mu.sic ho liked with pleasure and delight.’ It 
was this society that gave the first performance 
of the third part of ‘ Faust ’ in Juno 1848, at a 
private party ; Schumann was induced to write 
many new compositions for them, and they did 
much service in promoting a knowledge of his 
music in Dresden by two performances of 
* Paradise and the Peri ’ on Jan. 5 and 12, 1850. 
They even succeeded in drawing him into social 
amusements. In August 1848 a general ex- 
cursion was arranged, in which Schumann took 
what was, for him, a lively interest. 

That Schumann, after so successful a begin- 
ning in the art of conducting, considered him- 
self fitted to undertake the direction of perform- 
ances on a larger scale, is evident from the 
following circumstance. After Mendelssohn’s 
death the Gewandhaus concerts were conducted 
by Julius Rietz, who until 1847 had been at 
work in Dusseldorf. In the summer of 1849 a 
report reached Dresden that Rietz was going to 
succeed O. Nicolai as royal Kapellmeister at 
Berlin. Schumann thereupon applied for the 
post of concert director at the Gewandhaus. 
Dr. Hermann H&rtel was to be the medium of 


communication, and Schumann, with a well- 
founded expectation that the choice would fall 
upon him, gave himself up for a time with great 
pleasure to the idea of becoming the successor 
of the honoured Mendelssohn. ‘ It would give 
me great pleasure,’ he wrote : 

* if the thing came to pass. I long for regular duty, 
and though I can never forget the last few years, 
during which I have lived exclusively as a composer 
and know tliat so productive and happy a time may 
pcrliaps never be mine again, yet 1 feel impelled 
towards a life of active work, and my highest 
endea^ou^ would be to keep up the renown which 
the institution tias so long enjoyed.* 

This wish was not realised, for Rietz remained 
in Ijeipzig. But Schumann’s desire for a more 
extended field of work as a conductor was to be 
satisfied in another way in the following year. 

Dusskldokf. — ^In 1850 Hiller gave up his 
post in Dusseldorf to obey a call to Cologne as 
Kapellmeister to that city. Ho suggested that 
Schumann should be his successor, and opened 
negotiations with him. Some efforts were made 
to keep him in Dresden and to obtain his ap- 
pointment as Kapellmeister to the King of 
Saxony ; but the attempt was unsuccessful, 
and Schumann accepted the directorship at 
Dusseldorf that summer, though he left his 
native place with deep regret, and not without 
some suspicions as to the condition of music in 
Dusseldorf, of which he had heard much that 
was unfavourable from Mendelssohn and Rietz. 
In his new post he had the direction of a vocal 
imion and of an orchestra, and a number of 
concerts to conduct in the course of the winter. 
He aiTived at Dusseldoii, Sept. 2, 1850, and the 
first winter concert was in some sort a formal 
reception of him, since it consisted of the over- 
ture to * Genoveva,’ some of his songs and 
Part I. of ‘ Paradise and the Peri.’ It was 
under the direction of Julius Tausoh, Schu- 
mann himself appearing as conductor for the 
firat time on Oct. 24. 

He was very well satisfied with his new 
sphere of work. The vocal resources, as is the 
case with all the choirs of tlie Rhine towns, 
were admirable ; Hiller had cultivated them 
with special zeal, and he and Rietz had left the 
orchestra so well drilled that Schumann, for the 
first time in his life, enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of being able to hear everything that 
he wrote for the orchestra performed imme- 
diately. The concerts took up no more of his 
time than he was willing to give, and left him 
ample leisure for his own work. Chamber 
music was also attainable, for in J. von Wasie- 
lewski there was a good solo violinist on the 
spot. Schumann and his wife were at once 
welcomed in Dusseldorf with the greatest 
respect, and every attention and consideration 
was shown to them both. It might be said 
that their position here was one of special ease, 
and they soon formed a delightful circle of 
intimate acquaintances. Little as his music 
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was then known in the Rhine cities, Schumann's 
advent in person seems to have given a strong 
impulse to the public feeling for music in Uilssel- 
dorf. The interest in the subscription concerts 
during the winter of 1850 was greater than it 
had ever been before ; and the board of directors 
was able, at the close of the usual series of 
six concerts, to undertake a second series of 
three or four. At Schumann's instance one 
of the winter concerts was entirely devoted to 
the works of living composers, an idea then 
perfectly novel, and showing that he had 
remained faithful to his desire — manifested long 
before through the Zeitschrift—oi facilitating 
the advancement of young and gifted composers. 

At first Schumann's direction gave entire 
satisfaction. If some performances were not 
perfectly successful, they were compensated 
for by others of special excellence ; and the 
execution of Beethoven's symphony in A at 
the third concert even seemed to show that he 
was a born conductor. But it was not so in 
reality ; indeed he was wholly wanting in the 
real talent for conducting ; all who ever saw 
him conduct or who played under his direction I 
are agreed on this point. Irrespective of the 
fact that conducting for any length of time 
tired him out, he had neither the collectedness 
and prompt presence of mind, nor the sym- 
pathetic faculty, nor the enterprising dash, 
without each of which conducting in the true 
sense is impossible. He even found a difficulty 
in starting at a given tempo ; nay, he sometimes 
shrank from giving any initial beat ; so that 
some energetic pioneer would begin without 
waiting for the signal, and without incurring 
Schumann’s wrath. Besides this, any thorough 
practice bit by bit with his orchestra, with 
instructive remarks by the way as to the mode 
)Df execution, was impossible to this great artist, 
who in this respect was a striking contrast to 
Mendelssohn. He would have a piece played 
through, and if it did not answer to his wishes, 
had it repeated. If it went no better the 
second, or perhaps even a third time, he would 
be extremely angry at what he considered the 
clumsiness or even the ill-will of the players ; 
but detailed remarks he never made. 

Any one knowing his silent nature and his 
instinctive dislike to contact with the outer 
world, might certainly have feared from the 
first that he would find great difficulty in assert- 
ing himself as a director of large masses. And 
as years went on his incapacity for conducting 
constantly increased, as the issue showed, with 
the growth of an illness, which, after seeming 
to have been completely overcome in Dresden, 
returned in Diisseldorf with increasing gravity. 
His genius seemed constantly to shrink from 
the outside world into the depths of his soul. 
His silence became a universally accepted fact, 
and to those who saw him for the first time he 
seemed apathetic. But in fact he was any- 


thing rather than that ; he would let a visitor 
talk for a long time on all kinds of subjects 
without saying a word, and then when the 
caller rose to leave, ‘ not to disturb the master 
longer,* he would discover that Schumann had 
followed the one-sided * conversation ' with 
unfailing interest. When sitting for an hour, 
as he was accustomed of an evening, with 
friends or acquaintances at the restaurant, if 
anything was said that touched or pleased him 
he would give the speaker a radiant, expressive 
glance, but without a word ; and the incessant 
creative labours, to which he gave himself up 
so long as he was able, are the best proof of the 
rich vitality which constantly flowed from the 
deepest sources of his soul. 

In the family circle he was a different man ; 
there he could be gay and talkative to a degree 
that would have surprised a stranger. Ho 
loved his children tenderly, and was fond of 
occupying himself with them. The three 
piano sonatas (op. 118) composed for his 
daughters Julie, Elise and Mario, the Album 
for beginners (op. 68) ; the Children’s Ball 
(op. 130), and other pieces, are touching evi- 
dence of the way in which he expressed this 
feeling in music. 

Late Compositions. — The first great work 
of the Diisseldorf period was the symphony in 
Eb (op. 97), marked by the composer as No. 3, 
although it is really the fourth of the published 
ones, that in D minor preceding it in order of 
composition. If we’ call the overture, scherzo 
and finale (op. 52) a symphony too, then the 
symphony in Efc> must rank as the fifth. It 
would seem that Schumann had begun to work 
at it before his change of residence. As soon 
as he conceived the project of leaving Saxony 
for the Rhine, he bethought himself of the groat 
musical festival which ever since 1818 had been 
held in the lower Rhine districts (see Nikdkr- 
RHBINISCHE Fbst), and was inspired by the idea 
of assisting at one of these in the capacity of a 
composer. He wrote down this great work with 
its five movements between Nov. 2 and Dec. 9, 
1860. He has told us that it was intended to 
convey the impressions which ho received 
during a visit to Cologne ; so that its ordinary 
name of the ‘ Rhenish Symphony ’ may bo 
accepted as correct. It was first performed at 
Diisseldorf on Fob. 6, 1851, and then at Cologne 
on Feb. 26, both times under the direction of 
the composer, but was coldly received on both 
occasions.^ 

Although Schumann had had no pleasant ex- 
periences in connexion with the opera ‘ Geno- 
veva,’ he was not to be deterred from making 
another essay in dramatic composition. In Oct. 
1860 he received from Richard Pohl, at that 
time a student in the I^eipzig Univei^ity, 
Schiller's * Bride of Messina,’ arranged as an 

1 Zto lint performaaoe in England itm at a oonoart of Blgnoi 
Dm. 4, 1660. 
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opera libretto. Schumann could not make up 
hifi mind to set it to music ; but in Dec. 1850 
and Jan. 1851 he wrote an overture to the 
‘ Braut von Messina ’ (op. 100), which showed 
how much the material of the play had inter- 
ested him, in spite of his refusal to set it. He 
inclined to a more cheerful, or even a comic 
subject, and Goethe’s ‘ Hermann und Dorothea’ 
seemed to him appropriate for an operetta. He 
consulted several poets concerning the arrange- 
ment, and having made out a scheme of treat- 
ment, wrote the overture at Christmas 1851 
(op. 136). The work, however, progressed no 
farther. He subsequently turned his attention 
to Auerbach’s ‘ Dorfgeschichten,’ but without 
finding any good material, and no second opera 
from his jxjn over saw the light. 

Ho completed, however, a number of vocal 
compositions for the concert-room, in which his 
taste for dramatic music had free play. A 
yourvg poet from Chemnitz, Moritz Horn, had 
sent him a faery poem, which greatly interested 
him. After many abbreviations and altera- 
tions made by Horn himself at Schumann’s 
suggestion, ‘ The Pilgrimage of the Rose ’ (Der 
Rose Pilgerfahrt, op. 112) was really set to 
music 1x3 tween April and July 1851. The w'ork, 
whi(*h both in form and substance resembles 
‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ except that it is 
treated in a manner at once more detailed and 
more idyllic, had at first a simple pianoforte 
accompaniment, but in November Schumann 
arranged it for orchestra. June 1851 is also 
the date of the composition of Uhland’s ballad 
‘ Der Konigssolm ’ (op. 116), in a serai-dramatic 
form, to whifih indeed he was almost driven by 
the pot3in itself. Schumann was much pleased 
with his treatment of this ballad, w’hich he set 
for solo, chorus and orchestra. In the course 
of the next two years ho wrote three more 
works of the same kind ; ‘ Des Sangers Fluch ’ 
(op. 139), a ballad of Uhland’s ; ‘ Vom Pagen 
und der Konigstochter ’ (op. 140), a ballad by 
Gcibel ; and ‘ Das Gliick von Edonhall ’ (op. 
143), a ballad by Uhland. 

In the last two poems he made alterations of 
more or less importance, to bring them into 
shape for musical setting, but the ‘ Sangers 
Fluch * had to l)e entirely remodelled — a diffi- 
cult and ungrateful task, which Richard Pohl 
carried out aftfjr Schumann’s own suggestions. 

At that time this young man, a thorough 
art enthusiast, kept up a lively intercourse with 
Schumann, both personally and by letter. They 
devised together the plan of a grand oratorio. 
Schumann wavered between a Biblical and an 
historical subject, thinking at one time of the 
Virgin Mary, at another of Ziska or Luther. 
His final choice fell upon Luther. He pondered 
deeply upon the treatment of his materials. It 
was to be an oratorio suitable both for the 
church and the concert-room, and in its poetical 
form as dramatic as possible. In point of 


musical treatment he intended the chorus to 
predominate, as in Handel’s ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 
of which he had given a performance in the 
winter of 1850. Moreover, it was not to be 
complicated and contrapuntal in style, but 
simple and popular, so that * peasant and 
citizen alike should understand it.’ The more 
he pondered it the more was he inspired with 
the grandeur of the subject, although by no 
moans blind to its difficulties. ‘ It inspires 
courage,’ he says, ‘ and also humility.’ He 
could not, however, coincide with his poet’s 
opinion as to the extent of the work, the latter 
having formed the idea of a sort of trilogy, in 
oratorio form, while Schumann wished the 
work to be within the limit of one evening’s 
performance, lasting about two hours and a 
half. In this way the few years of creative 
activity that were still granted to him slipped 
away, and the oratorio remained unwritten. 
The impossibility of satisfying, by the oratorio 
on Luther, the inclination for grave and re- 
ligious music which became ever stronger with 
increasing years, is partly the reason of his 
writing in 1852 a Mass (op. 147), and a Requiem 
(op. 148). But to these he was also incited by 
outward circumstances. The inhabitants of 
Diissoldorf are mostly Catholics, the organ-lofts 
in the principal churches are too small to hold 
a large choir and orchestra, and the regular 
church music was in a bad condition. The 
choral society which Schumann conducted was 
accustomed, as a reward for its labours, to have 
several concerts of church music, or at least 
sacred compositions, every year; and Schu- 
mann was probably thinking of this custom in 
his Mass and his Requiem, but he was not 
destined ever to hear them performed. 

In the summer of 1851 ho and his family 
made a tour in Switzerland, which he had not 
visited since the time of his student life in 
Heidelberg ; on his return he went to Antwerp, 
for a competitive performance by the Belgian 
‘ Mfinnergesangverein,’ on August 17, at which 
he had been asked to aid in adjudging the prizes. 
Two years later, towards the end of 1853, he 
and his wife once more visited the Netherlands, 
and made a concert tour through Holland, 
meeting with such an enthusiastic reception 
that he could not help saying that his music 
seemed to have struck deeper root there than 
in Germany. In March 1852 they revisited 
Leipzig, where, between the 14th and the 21st, 
a quantity of his music was performed ; the 
Manfred overture and the ‘ Der Rose Pil- 
gerfahrt’ at a public matinee on the 14th ; the 
sonata in D minor for pianoforte and violin 
(op. 121) in a private circle, on the 15th ; the 
symphony in Er> at a concert at the Gewand- 
haus on the 18th ; the pianoforte trio in G 
minor (op. 110) at a chamber concert on the 
21st. On Nov. 6, 1851, the overture to the 
‘ Braut von Messina ’ was also performed at the 
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Gewandhaus. The public had thus, during this 
season, ample opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the latest works of this inex- 
haustible composer. But although he had 
lived in Leipzig for fourteen years, and had 
brought out most of his compositions there, 
besides having a circle of sincerely devoted 
friends in that city, he could not on this 
occasion boast of any great success ; the public 
received him with respect and esteem, but with 
no enthusiasm. But in this respect Schumann 
had lived through a variety of experience ; ‘ I 
am accustomed,’ he writes to Pohl, Dec. 7, 
1851, when speaking of the reception of the 
overture to the ‘ Braut von Messina,’ * to find 
that my compositions, particularly the best and 
deepest, are not understood by the public at a 
first hearing.’ Artists, however, had come to 
Leipzig from some distance for the ‘ Schumann- 
week ’ ; among them Liszt and Joachim. 

In August 1852 there was held in Diisseldorf 
a festival of music for men’s voices, in which 
Schumann assisted as conductor, though, owing 
to his health, only to a very limited extent. 
He took a more important part at Whitsuntide 
1853, when the Slst of the Lower Rhine Festi- 
vals was celebrated in Diisseldorf on May 16, 
16 and 17. He conducted the music of the 
first day, consisting of Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’ 
and of his own symphony in D minor, which 
was exceedingly well received. In the concerts 
of the two following days, which were conducted 
chiefly by Hiller, two more of Schumann’s 
larger compositions were performed; the piano- 
forte concerto in A minor, and a newly composed ; 
Festival Overture with soli and chorus on the 
‘ Rheinweinliod ’ (op. 123), But although Schu- 
mann appeared in so brilliant a way as a 
composer, and as such was honoured and 
appreciated in Diisseldorf, yet there w'as no 
concealing the fact that as a conductor he was 
inefficient. The little talent for conducting 
that he showed on his arrival in Diisseldorf 
had disappeared with his departing health. 
It was in fact necessary to procure some one to 
take his place. An attempt was made after 
the first winter concert of the year (Oct. 27, 
1853) to induce him to retire for a time from 
the post of his own accord. But this proposal 
was badly received. The fact, however, remains, 
that from the date just mentioned all the 
practices and performances were conducted by 
Julius Tausch, who thus became Schumann’s 
real successor. No doubt the directors of the 
society were really in the right; though perhaps 
the form in which Schumann’s relation to the 
society was expressed might have been better 
chosen. The master was now taken up with 
the idea of leaving Diisseldorf as soon as pos- 
sible, and of adopting Vienna, for which he had 
preserved a great afiection, as his permanent 
residence. But fate had decided otherwise. 

Thb Absival of Bbahms.— T he dissatisfac- 


tion induced in his mind by the events of the 
autumn of 1853 was, however, mitigated partly 
by the tour in Holland already mentioned, 
and partly by another incident. It happened 
that in OctoW a young and wholly unsown 
musician arrived, with a letter of introduction 
from Joachim. Johannes Brahms — ^for he it 
was — ^immediately excited Schumann’s warm- 
est interest by the genius of his playing and the 
originality of his compositions. In his early 
days he had always been the champion of the 
young and aspiring, and now as a matured 
artist he took pleasure in smoothing the path 
of this gifted youth. Schumann’s literary pen 
had lain at rest for nine years ; ho now once 
more took it up, for the last time, in order to 
say a powerful word for Brahms to the wide 
world of art. An article entitled Neve Bahnen 
(New Paths) appeared on Oct. 28, 1863, in No. 
18 of that year’s Zeitschrift. In this he pointed 
to Brahms as the artist whose vocation it would 
be ‘ to utter the highest ideal expression of our 
time.’ He does not speak of him as a youth or 
beginner, but welcomes him into the circle of 
masters as a fully equipped combatant. When 
before or since did an artist find such words of 
praise for one of his fellows ? It is as though, 
having already given so many noble proofs of 
sympathetic appreciation, ho could not leave 
the world without once more, after his long 
silence, indelibly stamping the image of his pure, 
lofty and unenvious artist-nature on the hearts 
of his fellow-men. 

So far as Brahms was concerned, it is true 
that this brilliant envoi laid him under a heavy 
debt of duty, in the necessity of measuring his 
productions by the very highest standard ; and 
at the time Schumann was supposed to have 
attributed to Brahms, as he did to the poetess 
Elisabeth Kulmann, gifts which he did not 
actually possess. We know now that Schu- 
mann’s keen insight did not deceive him, and 
that Brahms verified all the expectations formed 
of him. His intercourse with the young com- 
poser (then twenty years old), in whom he 
took the widest and most afiectionate interest, 
was a great pleasure to Schumann. 

At that time, too, Albert Dietrich (afterwards 
Hofkapellmeister at Oldenburg) was staying in 
Diisseldorf, and Schumann proved to the ut- 
most the truth of what he had written only a 
few months previously of Kirchner, that ho 
loved to follow the progress of young men. A 
sonata for pianoforte and violin exists in MS. 
which Schumann composed during this month 
(Oct. 1863) in conjunction with Brahms and 
Dietrich. Dietrich begins with an allegro in 
A minor; Schumann follows with an inter- 
mezzo in F major ; Brahms — who signs himself 
Johannes Kreissler junior — adds an allegro 
(scherzo) in C minor ; and Schumann winds up 
the work with a finale in A minor, ending in A 
major The title of the sonata is worth noting 
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Joachim was coming to Dttsseldorf to play at 
the concert of Oct. 27, so Schumann wrote on 
the title-page : 

‘ In anticipation of the arrival of our beloved and 
honoured friend Joseph Joachim, this sonata was 
written by Robert Schumann, Albert Dietrich and 
Johannes Brahms.' ^ 

This interesting intimacy cannot have con- 
tinued long, since in November Schumann wont 
to Holland with his wife, and did not return 
till Dec. 22. But he met Brahms again in 
Hanover in Jan. 1854 at a performance of 
‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ where he found also 
Joachim and Julius Otto Grimm. A circle of 
gifted and devoted young artists gathered 
round the master and rejoiced in having him 
among them, little imagining that within a few 
months he would be suddenly snatched from 
them for ever. 

Mevtal Collapse. — Schumann’s appear- 
ance was that of a man with a good constitu- 
tion ; his figure was above the middle height, 
full and Avell- built ; but his nervous system had 
always shown extreme excitability, and even 
so early as his twenty-fourth year he suffered 
from a nervous disorder which increased to 
serious disease. At a still earlier date he had 
shown a certain morbid hypertension of feeling, 
in connexion with his passionate study of Jean 
Paul, of whom he wrote, even in his eighteenth 
year, that he often drove him to the verge of 
madness. Violent shocks of emotion, as for 
instance the sudden announcement of a death, 
or the struggle for the hand of Clara Wieck, 
would bring him into a condition of mortal 
anguish, and the most terrible state of bewilder- 
ment and helplessness, followed by days of 
overwhelming melancholy. A predisposition 
to worry himself, an ‘ ingenuity in clinging to 
unhappy ideas,’ often embittered the fairest 
moments of his life. Gloomy anticipations 
darkened his soul ; ‘ I often feel as if I should 
not live much longer,’ he says in a letter to 
Zuccalmagho of May 18, 1837, ‘ and I should 
like to do a little more work ’ ; and later, to 
Hiller — ‘ man must work while it is yet day.’ 
The vigour of youth for a time conquered these 
melancholy aberrations, and after his marriage 
the calm and equable happiness which he found 
in his wife for a long time expelled the evil 
spirit. It was not till 1844 that he again fell 

prey to serious nervous tension This was 
evidently the result of undue mental strain, and 
for a time he was forced to give up all work, 
and even the hearing of music, and to with- 
draw into perfect solitude at Dresden. His im- 
provement was slow and not without relapses ; 
but in 1849 he felt quite re-established, as we 
gather from his letters and from the work he 
accomplished ; and his condition seems to have 
remained satisfactory till about the end of 1861. 
Then the symptoms of disease reappeared ; he 

> The MS. WM tn Joachim’s possession, and he permitted the 
pubucation ol the movement by Brahma, which appewed In 1807. 


had, as usual, been again working without pause 
or respite, and even with increased severity ; 
and was himself so much alarmed as to seek a 
remedy. Various eccentricities of conduct be- 
trayed even to strangers the state of nervous 
excitability in which he was. By degrees 
delusions grew upon him, and he fancied that 
he incessantly heard one particular note, or 
certain harmonics, or voices whispering words 
of reproof or encouragement. Once in the 
night he fancied that the spirits of Schubert 
and Mendelssohn brought him a musical theme, 
and he got up and noted it down. He was 
again attacked by that ‘ mortal anguish of 
mind ’ of which he had had former experience, 
and which left him perfectly distracted. StiU, 
all these symptoms were but temporary, and 
between the attacks Schumann was in full 
possession of his senses and self-control. He 
himself expressed a wish to be placed in an 
asylum, but meanwhile worked on in his old 
way. He wrote some variations for the piano 
on the theme revealed to him by Schubert and 
Mendelssohn, but they were his last work, and 
remained unfinished. 

On Feb. 27, 1854, in the afternoon, in one of 
his fits of agony of mind, he left the house 
unobserved and threw himself from the bridge 
into the Rhine. Some boatmen were on the 
watch and rescued liim, and he was recognised 
and carried home. Unmistakable symptoms 
of insanity now declared themselves, but after 
a few days a peculiar clearness and calmness of 
mind returned, and with it his irrepressible love 
of work. Ho completed the variation on which 
he had been at work before the great catas- 
trophe. These last efforts of his wearied 
genius remain unpublished, but Brahms has 
used the theme for a set of 4-hand variations 
which form one of his most beautiful and 
touching works (op. 23), and which he has 
dedicated to Schumann’s daughter Julie. 

The last two years of Schumann’s life were 
spent in the private asylum of Dr. Richarz at 
Endenich, near Bonn. His mental disorder de- 
veloped into deep melancholy ; at times — as in 
the spring of 1856 — when for a while he seemed 
better, his outward demeanour was almost the 
same as before. He corresponded with his friends 
and received visits, but gradually the pinions of 
his soul drooped and fell, and he died in the 
arms of his ^e, July 29, 1866, only 46 years 
of age. 

Soon after Schumann’s death his music 
achieved a popularity in Germany which will 
bear comparison with that of the most favourite 
of the older masters. When once the peculi- 
arities of his style grew familiar, it waf realised 
that these very peculiarities had their origin in 
the deepest feel^gs of the nation. The desire 
of giving outward expression to the love which 
was felt towards him soon asserted itself more 
and more strongly. Schumann was buried at 
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Bonn, in the churchyard opposite the Stemen- 
thor, and it was resolved to erect a monument 
to him there. On Aug. 17, 18 and 19, 1873, 
a Schumann festival took place at Bonn, con> 
sisting entirely of the master’s compositions. 
The conducting was undertaken by Joachim 
and Wasielewski, and among the performers 
were Madame Schumann, who played her 
husband’s pianoforte concerto, and Stock- 
hausen. The festival was one of overwhelming 
interest, owing to the sympathy taken in it, 
and the manner in which that sympathy was 
displayed. The proceeds of the concerts were 
devoted to a monument to Schumann’s 
memory, which was executed by A. Donndorf 
of Stuttgart, erected over the grave, and 
unveiled on May 2, 1880. On this occasion 
also a concert took place, consisting of com- 
positions by Schumann and Brahms’s violin 
concerto (op. 77), conducted by himself and 
played by Joachim. 


The Literary Artist. — Schumann, with 
his activity both as an author and as a com- 
poser, was a new phenomenon in Gorman music. 
It is true that he had had a predecessor in this 
respect in C. M. von Weber, who also had a 
distinct gift and vocation for authorship, and 
whose collected writings form a literary monu- 
ment possessing far more than a merely personal 
interest. Still, Weber was prevented by cir- 
cumstances and by his own natural restlessness 
from fully developing his literary talent, while 
Schumann benefited by the restraint and dis- 
cipline of his ten years of editorship. In 1854 
he had his Oesammelte Schriften iiher Muaik und 
Musiker published in four volumes by Wigand 
in Leipzig, and it was not long in reaching its 
second edition, which appeared in two volumes 
in 1 87 1 . This collection, however, is not nearly 
complete, and the essays it includes have been 
much altered. A full and correct edition of his 
writings is still a deaideratum. 

It must not, however, be imagined that 
Schumann’s aim as an author was to lay down 
the principles on which he worked as a com- 
poser ; it is indeed hardly possible to contrast 
the critical and the productive elements in his 
works. His authorship and his musical com- 
positions were two distinct phases of a creative 
nature, and if it was by composition that he 
satisfied his purely musical craving it was by 
writing that he gave utterance to his poetical 
instincts. His essays are for the most part 
rather rhapsodies on musical works or poetical 
imagery lavished on musical subjects than criti- 
cisms properly speaking ; and the oases where 
he writes in the negative vein are very rare ex- 
ceptions. A high ideal floats before his mind, 
and supported by the example of the greatest 
masters of the art, his one aim is to introduce 
a new and pregnant period of music in contrast 
to the shallowness of his own time. Again and 


again he speaks of this as the ‘ poetic phase *•— 
and here we must guard against a misunder- 
standing. The term ‘ poetic music ’ is often 
used in antithesis to ’ pure music,’ to indicate a 
work based on a combination of poetry and 
music ; as, for instance, a song, which may be 
conceived of either as a purely musical com- 
position founded on the union of definite feel- 
ing and ideas, or as intended to express the 
preconceived emotions and ideas of the poet. 
But it was not anything of this kind that Schu- 
mann meant to convey ; he simply regarded 
poetry as the antitlicsis to prose, just as 
enthusiasm is the antithesis to sober dullness, 
the youthful rhapsodist to the IMiilistine, the 
artist with his lofty ideal to the mechanical 
artisan or the superficial dilettante. His aim is 
to bring to birth a living art, full of purpose and 
feeling, and he cannot endure a mere skeleton 
of forms and phrases. In this key he pitches 
his writings on music, and tlieir purport is al- 
ways the same. He once speaks of reviewers 
and critics under a quaint simile — ‘ Music ex- 
cites the nightingale to love-songs, the lap-dog 
to bark.’ Nothing could more accurately re- 
present his own attitude in writing on music 
than the first of these images. From his point 
of view a piece of music ought to rouse in the 
true critic sympathetic feeling, ho ought to 
absorb and assimilate its contents, and then 
echo them in words — Schumann was in fact the 
singing nightingale. Though we may not feel 
inclined to apply his other comparison to every 
critic who does not follow in his steps, we may 
at least say that the difference between Schu- 
mann’s style and that of the musical periodicals 
of his day was as great as that between a night- 
ingale and a lap-dog. And how strange and 
new were the tones uttered by this poet-critic ! 
A considerable resemblance to Jean Paul muse 
be admitted, particularly in his earlier critiques: 
the ecstatic youthful sentiment, the humorous 
suggestions, the highly wrought and dazzling 
phraseology are common to both; but the 
style is quite different. Schumann commonly 
writes in short and vivid sentences, going 
straight at his subject without digressions, and 
indulging in bold abbreviations. There is a 
certain indolence of genius about him, and yet 
a sure artistic instinct throughout. Nor has he 
a trace of Jean Paul’s sentimental ‘ luxury ol 
woe,* but we everywhere find, side by side with 
emotional rhapsody, the refreshing breezinoss 
of youth and health. 

It has already been said that Schumann 
connects certain definite characteristics with 
different feigned names (Florestan, Eusebius, 
Karo, etc.), a device which none but a poet 
could have hit on. Indeed, it would bo a hin- 
drance to the writing of calm criticism, which 
must have a fixed and clearly defined position 
as its basis. But it often introduces a varied 
and even dramatic liveliness into the discussion, 
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which is very attractive, and leads to a deeper 
consideration of the subject. Schumann, how- 
ever, could use still more artificial forms in his 
critiques. Thus he discusses the first concert 
conducted by Mendelssohn at the Gewandhaus, 
Oct. 1835, in letters addressed by Eusebius 
to Chiara in Italy ; and within this frame the 
details of the concert are gracefully entwined 
with ingenious reflections and fanciful ideas 
which add brilliance to the picture. On another 
occasion, when he was to write about a mass of 
dance music, Schumann has recourse to the 
following fiction ; the editor of a certain musi- 
cal paper gives an historical fancy ball. Com- 
posers are invited, young lady amateurs and 
their mothers, music publishers, diplomatists, a 
few rich Jewesses, and — of course — the Davids- 
biindlor; the dance programme includes the 
music to bo criticised, to which the couples 
whirl about during the whole evening. Hence 
arise all sorts of humorous incidents — satirical, 
whimsical and sentimental outpourings, in 
which a criticism of the compositions is brought 
in un perceived. On another occasion, the 
Davidsbiindler have met, and the new composi- 
tions are played in turns ; during the playing 
the rest carry on a variety of amusements which 
culminate in a magic lantern, throwing the 
figures of a masked ball on the wall, which 
Florestan, standing on the table, explains, . 
while Zilia plays Franz Schubert’s ‘ Deutsche ! 
T&nzo.’ Anything more vivid, charming and i 
poetical than this essay ‘ has never been written 
on music ; a little work of art in itself ! Once, 
in reviewing a concert given by Clara Wieck, 
he gives us a real poem.* In this he com- 
bines hio own tender sentiments with a skil- 
ful characterisation of all that was peculiar j 
in the performance. For sketching character- 
portraits Schumann shows a conspicuous talent; 
the articles in which he has characterised 
Sterndalo Bennett, Cade and Henselt are un- 
surpassed by anything since written concerning 
those artists. Ho seems to have penetrated 
with the insight of a seer to the core of their 
natures, and has set forth his conclusions in a 
delicate and picturesque manner that no on© 
has succeeded in imitating. 

The foundation of Schumann’s critiques lay 
in kindness ; his fastidious character would 
simply have nothing to do with anything bad 
enough to demand energetic reproof. The 
most cutting and bitter article * he ever wrote 
was the famous on© on Meyerbeer’s ‘ Hugue- 
nots.’ In its violence it has no doubt some- 
what overshot the mark ; but nowhere perhaps 
do the purity and nobleness of Schumann’s 
artistic views shine forth more clearly than in 
this critique and in the one immediately follow- 

1 n in la the G«f . Sehri/ttn, vol. 11. p. 9 ; and It le partly tratulated 
In Mutir, and Mutidaw, toI. 1. p. 102. 

* * Traumblld, am 0. Septembw, 1888, Abends,' toI. 11. p. 2SS. 

* Gm. Sehriftin, rol. 11. p. 220 ; translated in Jtude andJUutidmu, 
fl. 1. p. 302, 


ing on Mendelssoim’s * St. Paul.’ It was the 
great success of the ‘ Huguenots ’ which infused 
the acid into Schumann’s antagonism ; for 
when dealing with inoffensive writers he could 
wield the weapons of irony and ridicule both 
lightly and effectively. But he is most at his 
ease when giving praise and encouragement ; 
then words flow so directly from his heart that 
his turns of expression have often quite a 
magical charm. As an example wo may men- 
tion the article* on Field’s seventh concerto. 
Anything more tender and full of feeling was 
never written under the semblance of a critique 
than the remarks on a sonata in C minor 
by Delphin© Hill-Handley — ^formerly Delphine 
Schauroth.® Schumann has here given us a 
really poetical masterpiece in its kind, full 
of intelligent appreciation of the purport of 
the work, and giving covert expression to its 
! maidenly feeling, oven in the style of his 
i discussion ; it must delight the reader even if 
[ ho does not know a note of the composition. 

Schumann had fresh imagery always at com- 
i mand, and if in a generally meritorious work he 
I found something to blame, he contrived to do it 
I in the most delicate manner. His amiable 
I temper, his tender heart and his conspicuous 
I talents for literary work combined never left 
him at a loss in such cases for some ingenious 
or whimsical turn. Sometimes, though rarely, 
in his eager sympathy for youthful genius in 
difficulty he went too far ; Hermann Hirsch- 
bach, for instance, never fulfilled the hopes that 
Schumann formed of him ; and even in his re- 
marks on Berlioz, ho at first probably said more 
than he would afterwards have maintained. 

In later years Schumann’s flowery and poetic 
vein gave way to a calm and contemplative 
style. His opinions and principles remained as 
sound as ever, but they are less keenly and 
brilliantly expressed than at the earlier period 
j when ho took peculiar pleasure in turning a 
j flashing phrase.® Still, the practical musician 
always predominates, and Schumann himself 
confesses that ‘ the curse of a mere musician 
often hits higher than all yo\ir aesthetics ’ ’ Her© 
and there, however, we come upon a profound 
aesthetic axiom, the value of which is in no 
degree diminished by our perception that it is 
the result rather of intuition than of any 
systematic reflection. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that by his essay * on certain corrupt 
passages in classical works Schumann gave a 
real impetus to the textual criticism of music ; 
historical clues and comparisons are frequently 
suggested, and though these indications are not 
founded on any comprehensive historical know, 
ledge, on all important subjects they show a 
happy instinct for the right conclusion, and are 
always worthy of attention. 

4 Ibid. Tol. I. p. 2C8 ; 3fuHc and MuHeiatu, rol. i. p. 267. 
f Ibtd. vol. I. p 92. « IHd. vol. 1. pp. 27, 20% 

T JHd. vol II. p. 246. 

• Ibid. vol. Iv. p. S9 : Muite and MuHeiant, vol. 1. p. 26. 
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It may be said of Schumann’s literary work 
in general that it was not calculated to attract 
attention merely for the moment, though it did 
in fact open up new paths, but that it took the 
form of writings which have a high and per- 
manent value. They will always hold a fore- 
most place in the literature of music, and may 
indeed take high rank in the literature of art. 
For analytical acumen they are less remarkable. 
Schumazm cannot be called the Lessing of 
music, nor is it by the display of learning that he 
produces his effects. It is the union of poetic 
talent with musical genius, wido intelligence 
and high culture that stamps Schumann's 
writings with originality and gives them their 
independent value. 

Schumann’s literary work was connected 
with another phase of the musical world of 
Germany, as new in its way as the twofold 
development of his genius — the rise of party 
feeling. No doubt Schumann gave the first 
impetus to this movement, both by his 
imaginary * Davidsbuiidlerschaft ’ and by that 
Radical instinct which was part of his nature. 
Schumann’s principles as an artist were the 
same which have been professed and followed 
by all the greatest German masters ; what was 
new in him was the active attempt to propagate 
them as principles. So long as he conducted 
the Zeitschrift he could not of course lend him- 
self to party feeling ; the standard he had 
assumed was so high that all who took a serious 
view of art were forced to gather round him. 
But the spirit of agitation was inflamed, and 
when he retired from the paper other principles 
of less general application were put forward. It 
was self-evident that Schumann was the only 
contemporary German composer who could 
stand side by side with Mendelssohn, and they 
were of course compared. It was asserted that 
in Mendelssohn form took the precedence of 
meaning, while in Schumann meaning pre- 
dominated, striving after a new form of utter- 
ance. Thus they were put forward as the 
representatives of two antagonistic principles of 
art, and a Mendelssohn party and a Schumann 
party were formed. In point of fact there was 
scarcely any trace of such an antagonism of 
principle between the two composers ; the 
difference was really one of idiosyncrasy ; and 
so, being grounded more or less on personal feel- 
ing, the parties assumed something of the char- 
acter of cliques. The literary Schumannites, 
having the command of an organ of their 
own, had an advantage over the partisans of 
Mendelssohn, who, like Mendelssohn himself, 
would have nothing to do with the press. 
Leipzig was for a time the headquarters of the 
two parties. There, where Mendelssohn had 
worked for the delight and improvement of the 
musical world, it was the fate of his art to be 
first exposed to attack and detraction, which, 
to the discredit of the German natiem, rapidly 


spread through wider and wider circles, and 
was fated too to proceed first from the blind 
admirers of the very master for whom Mendels, 
sohn ever felt the deepest attachment and re* 
spect. That Schumann himself must have been 
painfully affected by this spirit is as clear as 
that it could only result in hindering the impre- 
judiced reception of his works ; and the pro- 
cess thus begun with Schumann has been carried 
on, in a greater degree, in the case of Wagner. 

Pianoforte Music. — ^As a composer Schu- 
mann started with the pianoforte, and until 
the year 1840 wrote scarcely anything but 
pianoforte music. For some time ho used to 
compose sitting at the instrument, and con- 
tinued to do so even until 1839, though he 
afterwards condemned the practice (in his 
Musikalische Halts- und L^ens-regdn). At all 
events it had the advantage of making him 
write from the first in true pianoforte style. If 
ever pianoforte works took their origin from 
the innermost nature of the pianoforte, iSchu- 
mann’s did so most thorougldy. His mode of 
treating the instrument is entirely new. He 
develops upon it a kind of orchestral polyphony, 
and by means of the pedal, of extended inter- 
vals, of peculiar positions of chords, of contrac- 
tions of the hands and so forth he suoctieds 
in bringing out of it an undreamt-of wealth of 
effects of tone. How deeply and thoroughly 
Schumann had studied the character of the 
instrument may l)e seen from the detailed 
preface to his arrangement of Paganini’s 
caprices (op. 3). Even in his earliest piano- 
forte works ho nowhere shows any inclination 
to the method of any of the older masters, 
except in the variations, op. 1, which betray 
the influence of the school of Hummel and 
I Moscheles. But it is evident that ho know all 
; that others had done, and the time and 
attention devoted in his vrritings to works of 
technical pianoforte study were no doubt 
deliberately given. Notwithstanding this his 
compositions are scarcely ever WTitten in the 
I bravura style; for he seldom cared to clothe 
; his ideas in mere outward brilliancy. Some- 
times one is constrained to wonder at his 
I reluctance to use the higher and lower registers 
of the pianoforte. 

As is the case with the technical treatment 
of the piano, so it is from the beginning with 
the substance and form of his compositions. 
Few among the great German masters show 
I such striking originality from their very first 
I compositions. In the whole range of Schu- 
I mann’s works there is scarcely a trace of any 
other musician. At the outset of his course as 
! a composer he preferred to use the concise dance 
I or song form, making up his longer pieces from 
a number of these smaller forms set together 
as in a mosaic, instead of at once casting his 
thou^ts in a larger mould. But the versa- 
tility with which the small forms are treated is 
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ft testimony to the magnitude of his creative 
faculty. The predominance of the small forms 
is explained by his earlier method of composing. 
Diligent and constant though he was in later 
years, in early life his way of working was fitful 
and inconstant. The compositions of this 
period seem as if forced out of liim by sudden 
impulses of genius. As he subsequently says 
of his early works, ‘ the man and the musician 
in me were always trying to speak at the same 
time.* This must indeed bo true of every 
artist ; if the whole personality bo not put into 
a work of art, it will be utterly worthless. But 
by those words Schumann means to say that 
as a youth he attempted to bring to light in 
musical form his inmost feelings with regard 
to his personal life-experiences. Under such 
circumstances it is but natural that they should 
contain much that was purely accidental and 
inexplicable by the laws of art alone ; but it is 
to this kind of source that they owe the magic 
freshness and originality with which they strike 
the hearer. The variations, op. 1, are an 
instance of this. The theme is formed of the 
notes A, K, G, G. Meta Abegg was the 
name of a beautiful young lady in Mannheim, 
whosc^ acquaintance Schumann, when a student, 
had made at a ball. Playful symbolism of this 
kind is not unfrequent in him. To a certain 
extent it may be traced back to Sebastian 
Bach, who expressed his own name in a musical 
phrase ; as Schumann afterwards did Gade’s. 
(See ‘ Album fur die Jugend,' op. 68, No. 41.) 
In the same way {Oes. Schrificn^ ii. 115) he 
expresses the woman’s name ‘ Beda ’ in musical 
notes, and also in the ‘ Camaval ’ made those 
letters in his own name which stand as notes — 
a (ea), c, A, a — ^into a musical phrase. But 
the idea really came from Jean Paul, who is 
very fond of tracing out such mysuic con- 
nexions. Schumann’s op. 2 consists of a set of 
small pianoforte pieces in dance form under the 
name of ‘ Papillons.’ They were written partly 
at Heidelberg, partly in the first years of the 
Leipzig period which followed. No inner 
musical connexion subsists between them. But 
Schumann felt the necessity of giving them a 
poetical connexion, to satisfy his own feelings, 
if for nothing else, and for this purpose he 
adopted the last chapter but one ‘ of Jean 
Paul’s Flegeijahret where a masked ball is 
described at which the lovers Wina and Walt 
are guests, as a poetic background for the 
series. The several pieces of music may thus 
be intended to represent partly the different 
characters in the crowd of maskers, and partly 
the conversation of the lovers. The finale is 
written designedly with reference to this scene 
in Jean Paul, as is plain from the indication 
written above the notes found near the end — 

1 In a lettar to hit friend Henriette Voigt, Schumann calls tt the 
Uul ohapttr. Thle, although obvlouRly a slip of the pen, *»« Jed 
Reveral ’nrlters to wonder what ground or fanciful Idea lurk* behind 
the * raplllone ’ 
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*The noise of the Carnival-night dies away. 
The church clock strikes six.* The strokes 
of the boll are actually audible, being repre- 
sented by the A six times repeated. Then 
all is hushed, and the piece seems to vanish 
into thin air like a vision. In the finale there 
are several touches of humour. It begins with 
an old Volkslied, familiar to every household in 
Germany as the Grossvatertanz (q.v.). 

In contrast to these two old-fashioned love- 
tunes is placed the soft and graceful melody of 
No. 1 of the ‘ Papillons,’ which is afterwards 
worked contrapuntally with the ‘ Orossvater- 
tanz.* The name ‘ Papillons ’ is not meant to 
indicate a light, fluttering character in the 
pieces, but rather refers to musical phases 
which, proceeding from various experiences of 
life, have attained the highest musical import, 
as the butterfly soars upwards out of the 
chrysalis. The design of the title-page in the 
first edition points towards some such mean- 
ing as this ; and the explanation we have 
given corresponds with his usual method of com- 
posing at that time. There exists, however, 
no decisive account of it by the composer 
himself. 

In a kind of connexion with the ‘ Papillons ’ 
is the ‘ Camaval,’ op. 9. Here again Schumann 
has depicted the merriment of a masquerade in 
musical pictures, and a third and somewhat 
similar essay of the same kind is his ‘ Faschings- 
schwank * aus Wien,’ op. 26. The ‘ Camaval ’ 
is a collection of small pieces, written one by 
j one without any special purpose, and not pro- 
! vided either with collective or individual titles 
I until later, when he arranged them in their 
i present order. The musical connexion between 
I the pieces is that with few exceptions they all 
contain some reference to the succession of notes 
a, ea, c, h (A, Ei>, C, B) or ew, c, h (Ab, C, B). 
Now Asch is the name of a small town in 
Bohemia, the home of a Fr&ulein Ernestine von 
Fricken, with whom Schumann was very 
intimate at the time of his writing this music. 
The same notes in another order, s (or e^), c, h, a, 
are also the only letters in Schumann’s own 
I name which represent notes. This explains 
the title ‘ Sphinxes,* which is affixed to the 
ninth number on p. 13 of the original edition. 
The pieces are named, some from characters in 
the masked ball — Pierrot, Arlequin, Pantalon 
and Colombine — and some from real persons. 
In this last category we meet with the members 
of the Davidsbund — Florestan, Eusebius and 
Chiarina ; Ernestine von Fricken, under the 
name Estrella, Chopin and Paganini ; there is 
also a ‘ Coquette,’ but it is not known for whom 
this is intended. Besides these, some of the 
pieces are named from situations and occur- 
rences at the ball ; a recognition, an avowal of 
love, a promenade, a pause in the dance 
(Reconnaissance, Aveu, Promenade, Pause) ; 

* Fa»eMfi0 ta a Qarixuo word for the OemlTeL 

2 X 
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between these are heard the sounds of waltzes, 
and in one of the pieces the letters A-S-C-H 
and S-C-H-A, *Lettres dansantes,’ themselves 
dance boisterously and noisily, and then vanish 
like airy phantoms. A piece called * Papillons * 
rushes by like a hasty reminiscence, and in the 
numbers entitled * Florestan ’ an actual 
passage from No. 1 of the ‘ Papillons ’ (op. 2) 
is inserted. The finale is called ‘ March of the 
Davidsbiindler against the Philistines.* The 
symbol of the Philistines is the ‘ Grossvater- 
tanz,’ here called by Schumann a tune of the 
17 th century. The fact of the march being in 
3-4 time has perhaps a humorous and syml^lic 
meaning. 

The ‘ Davidsbundlertanze ’ (op. 6), the ‘ Fan- 
tasiestiicke * (op. 12), ‘ Kinderscenen ’ (op. 16), 
‘ Kreisleriana ’ (op. 16), ‘ Novelletten ’ (op. 21), 

* Bunte Blatter ’ (op. 99) and * Albumblatter ’ 
(op. 124), the contents of which all belong to 
Schumann’s early period, and, of the later 
works, such pieces as the ‘ Waldscenen ’ (op. 82), 
all bear the impress of having originated, like 
the ‘ Papillons ’ and the ‘ Camaval,’ in the 
personal experiences of Schumann’s life. They 
are poesies d' occasion (Gelegenheitsdichtungen), 
a term which, in Goethe’s sense, designates the 
highest form that a work of art can take. As to 
the * Davidsbiindlertanze,’ the * Kreisleriana * 
and the ‘ Novelletten,’ Schumann himself 
tells us that they reflect the varying moods 
wrought in him by the contentions about Clara 
Wieck. In the ‘ Davidsbiindlertanze * the 
general arrangement is that Florestan and 
Eusebius appear usually by turns, though some- 
times also together. The expression ‘ dance * 
does not, however, mean, as is sometimes 
supposed, the dances that the Davidsbiindler 
led the Philistines, but merely indicates the 
form of the pieces, which is, truth to say, used 
with scarcely less freedom than that of the 
march in the finale to the ‘Camaval.’ The 

* Kreisleriana * have their origin in a fantastic 
story with the same title by E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
contained in his Fantasiestucke in Callots 
Manier (Bamberg, 1814, p. 47). Hoffmann 
was a follower of Jean Paul, who indeed wrote 
a preface to Fantasiestucke. Half musician, 
half poet, Schumann must have looked on him 
as a kindred spirit ; and in the figure of the 
wild and eccentric yet gifted ‘ Kapellmeister 
Kreisler,’ drawn by Hoffmann from incidents 
in his own life, there were many traits in which 
Schumann might easily see a reflection of him- 
self. Of the ‘ Novelletten,* Schumann saj^ 
that they are ‘long and connected romantic 
stories.* There are no titles to explain them, 
although much may be conjectured from the 
indications of time and expression. But the 
rest of the works we have just mentioned nearly 
always have their separate component parts, 
headed by names which lead the imagination 
of the player or hearer, in a clear and often 


deeply poetic manner, in a particular and 
definite direction. This form of piano piece 
was altogether a very favourite one with Schu- 
mann. He is careful to guard against the 
supposition that he imagined a definite object 
in his mind, such as a * pleading child ’ (in op. 
15) or a ‘ haunted spot in a wo^ * (in op. 82), 
and then tried to describe it in notes. His 
method was rather to invent the piece quite 
independently and afterwards to give it a 
particular meaning by a superscription. His 
chief object was always to give the piece a 
value of its own, and to make it intelligible of 
itself. This principle is undoubtedly the right 
one, and, by adopting it, Schumann proved 
himself a genuine musician, with faith in the 
independent value of his art. Nevertheless, 
had he considered the poetical titles utterly 
unimportant, he would hardly have employed 
them as he has in so large a majority of his 
smaller pianoforte pieces. His doing so seems 
to evince a feeling that in the composition of 
the piece alone he had not said everything that 
struggled within him for expression. Until a 
particular mood or feeling had been aroused in 
the hearer or the player, by means of the title, 
Schumann could not be sure that the piece 
would have the effect which he desired it to 
have. Strictly speaking, poetry and music can 
only be really united by moans of the human 
voice. But in these pianoforte pieces with 
poetical titles Schumann found a means of 
expression which hovered as it were between 
pure instrumental music on the one hand and 
vocal music on the other, and thus received a 
certain indefinite and mysterious character of 
its own, which may most justly be called 
romantic, but which is entirely apart from 
any connexion with what is now called Peo- 
ORAMME Music (g.v.). 

Among the compositions consisting of small 
forms we must count the variations. Schu- 
mann treated the variation-form freely and 
fancifully, but with a profuse wealth of genius 
and depth of feeling. For the impromptus on 
a theme by Clara Wieck (op. 6), Beethoven’s so- 
called ‘ Eroica Variations ’ (op. 35), apparently 
served as a model ; they remind us of them 
both in general arrangement and in the employ- 
ment of the bass as a theme, without being in 
any way wanting in originality. In the andante 
and variations for two pianofortes (op. 46), one 
of the most charming and popular of Schu- 
mann*8 pianoforte works, he treated the form 
with such freedom that they are not so much 
variations as fantasias in the style of variations.^ 
His most splendid work in this form is his op. 13 
(the * Etudes symphoniques *), a work of the 
grandest calibre, which alone would be sufficient 
to secure him a place in the first rank of com- 
posers for the pianoforte, so overpowering is the 

1 They iron at flrnt intended to be accompanied by t\ro Tioloa- 
eelloe and horn, and tbla verelon la la the aopplameatarr mtaunc 
ol the Brelthopi edition. 
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display of his own individual treatment of the 
pianoforte — frequently rising to the highest 
limits of the bravura style of execution— -of his 
overflowing profusion of ideas, and his boldness 
in turning the variation -form to his own 
account. In the finale the first two bars only 
of the theme are employed, and these only 
occasionally in the * working-out section.* In 
other respects the proud edifice of this elabor- 
ately worked number has nothing in common 
with a variation.^ It contains, however, a 
delicate reference to the person to whom the 
whole work is dedicated, William Stemdale 
Bennett. The beginning of the chief subject is 
a fragment of the celebrated romance in 
Marscliner’s * Templer und Judin ’ (‘ Du stolzes 
England, freue dich,’ etc.). It is an ingenious 
w'ay of paying a compliment to his beloved 
English composer.* 

Schumann had made early attempts at works 
of larger structure, but it cannot be denied that 
they were not at first successful. The sonata 
in Fg minor (op. 11) teems with beautiful ideas, 
but is wanting in unity to a remarkable degree, 
at least in the allegro movements. That in 
F minor (op. 14) shows a decided improvement 
in this respect, and the sonata in G minor (op. 
22) is still better, although not entirely free 
from a certain clumsiness. Schumann after- 
wards showed himself quite aware of the faults 
of these sonatas in regard to form. They offer 
the most striking example of his irregular and 
rhapsodical method of working at that period. 
The second movement of the sonata in G 
minor (see Sonata) was written in June 1830, 
the first and third in June 1833, the fourth in 
its original form in Oct. 1835, and in its ulti- 
mate form in 1838, the whole sonata being pub- 
lished in 1839. The sonata in Fj{ minor was 
begun in 1833 and not completed till 1835. 
That in F minor, finished on June 6, 1836, con- 
sisted at first of five movements — an allegro, tw^o 
scherzos (one after the other), an andantinowith 
variations and a prestissimo. When the work 
\vas first published, under the title of * Con- 
certo sans orchestre,’ Schumann cut out the 
two scherzos, apparently intending to use them 
for a second sonata in F minor. This, however, 
was not carried out, and in the second edition 
of the work he restored the second of the 
scherzos to its place.® When we observe how 
he took up one sonata after another, we see how 
impossible it is that any close connexion can 
subsist between the several parts, or that there 
should be any real unity in them as a whole. 

The allegro for pianoforte (op. 8) is somewhat 
disjointed in form, while the toccata (op. 7), a 

1 The are vartailont left out In the publlthed edition are Included 
In tibe BUpplmnentary volume of Breitkopf'w edition 

* U. B, Krehbiel pointed out Hint the theme of the finale la baaed 
on an inveralon of the principal theme. SehumRnn’a intention to 
quote from Marsohner in honour of Bennett haa been queatloned. 

* The flnt speared In 1866 aa No. 12 of the poathumoua worka 
publlahed by Rleter-Biedennann, togeiher with the dlaoarded finale 
of the aonata In O minor aa No. 1.3 Both are In the eupplenuntary 
trotame of the B A U. edlUon USDS). 


bravura piece of the greatest brilliance and 
difficulty in perfect sonata-form, exhibits a 
great degree of connexion and consequence. In 
the great fantasia (op. 17) we are led by the title 
to expect no conciseness of form. The classical 
masters generally gave to their fantasias a very 
clearly defined outline, but Schumann in this 
case breaks through every restriction that limits 
the form, especially in the first movement, 
where he almost seems to lose himself in limit- 
loss freedom. In order to give unity to the 
fantastic and somewhat loosely connected 
movements of this work of genius, he again had 
recourse to poetry, and prefaced the piece with 
some lines hy F. Schlcgcl as a motto : 

Durch alle Tone tbnet Through all the tonea that vibrate 

Im bunten Erdenirnum, About earth’s mingled dream, 

Ein leiser Ton grzogen One uhisperad note is sounding 

Ffir den der hcimlich lauachet. For ears attent to hear. 

The * earth’s mingled dream * is in a manner 
portrayed in the substance of the composition. 
Schumann means that ‘ the ear attent to hear * 
will perceive the uniting- tones that run through 
all the pictures which the imagination of the 
composer unrolls to his view. Schlcgel’s motto 
seems almost like an excuse offered by Schu- 
mann. The original purpose of this fantasia 
was not, however, to illustrate these lines. 
About Dec. 17, 1835, an appeal having been 
made from Bonn for contributions to a Beet- 
hoven memorial, Schumann proposed to contri- 
bute a composition ; and this was the origin of 
the work now called ‘ Fantasia,’ the three 
movements of which were originally intended to 
bear the respective inscriptions of ‘ Ruins,’ 
* Triumphal Arch ’ and ‘ The Starry Crown.* 
By these names the character both of the 
separate parts and of the whole becomes more 
intelligible. In order to get into the right dis- 
pc^ition for the work Schumann’s four articles * 
on Beethoven’s monument should be read. 

Although few of Schumann’s pianoforte 
works of the first period are without defects of 
form, yet their beauties are so many that we 
easily forget those defects. In certain w'ays the 
compositions of the first ten years present 
the most characteristic picture of Schumann’s 
genius. In after life he proposed and attained 
loftier ideals in works worthy of the perfect 
master. But the freshness and charm of his 
earlier pianoforte works was never surpassed, 
and in his later years was but rarely reached. 
A dreamy imaginative nature was united in 
Schumann’s character with a native solidity 
that never descended to the commonplace. 
From the first his music had in it a character 
which appealed to the people — ^nay, which was 
in a way national. After Beethoven, Schu- 
mann is the first master who possesses the 
power of giving full and free expression to the 
humorous element in instrumental music. Both 
in his wrritings and compositions he allows it to 
have full play, and it is in his earlier PF. works 

« Oaa. s«krifi$n, vol. t. p. 216. 
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that it is most prominent. One of his freshost 
and fullest works is the Humoreske (op. 20)» 
the most wonderful portrayal of a humorous 
disposition that it is possible to imagine in 
music. Schumann’s thorough individuality is 
prominent alike in hfirmonies, rhythm and 
colouring, and in the forms of the melodies. It 
is, however, characteristic of his early pianoforte 
works that broad bold melodies rarely occur in 
them, though there is a superabundance of 
melodic fragments — ^germs of melody, as they 
might be called, full of a deep expression of their 
own. This music is pervaded by a spring-like 
animation and force, a germ of future promise, 
which gives it a peculiar romantic character ; a 
character strengthened by the admixture of 
poetic moods and feelings. Schumann was both 
musician and poet, and he who would thor- 
oughly understand his music must be first im- 
bued with the spirit of the German poets who 
were most prominent in Schumann’s youth; 
above all others Jean Paul and the whole 
romantic school, particularly Eichendorff, Heine 
and Ruckert. And just as these poets were 
specially great in short lyrics, revealing endless 
depths of feeling in a few lines, so did Schu- 
mann succeed, as no one had done before, in 
saying great things, and leaving unutterable 
things to be felt, in the small form of a short 
pianoforte piece. 

Schumann’s enthusiastic admiration and 
thorough appreciation of Bach have been al- 
ready described (see Bach Gbskllschaft). He 
shared this with Mendelssohn, but it is certain 
that he entered more thoroughly than Mendels- 
sohn did into the old master’s mysterious depth 
of feeling. It would therefore have been won- 
derful if he had not attempted to express 
himself in the musical forms used by Bach. 
His strong natural inclination towards poly- 
phonic writing is perceptible even in his earliest 
pianoforte works, but it was not until 1840 that 
it comes prominently forward. His six fugues 
on the name ‘ Bach * (op. 60), the four fugues 
(op. 72), the seven pianoforte pieces in fughetta 
form (op. 126), the studies in canon form for the 
pedal piano (op. 56), and the other separate 
canons and fugues scattered up and down his 
pianoforte worlts — all form a class in modem 
pianoforte music just as new as do his piano- 
forte works in the free style. The treatment of 
the parts in the fugues is by no means always 
strictly according to rule, even when viewed 
from the standpoint of Bach, who allowed him- 
self considerable freedom. In employing an 
accompaniment of chords in one part, he also 
goes far beyond what had hitherto been con- 
sidered allowable. But yet, taken as a whole, 
these works are masterpieces ; no other com- 
poser of his time could have succeeded as 
he did in welding together so completely the 
modem style of feeling with the old strict form, 
or in giving that form a new life and vigour by 


means of the modem spirit. In these pieces we 
hear the same Schumann whom we know in his 
other works ; his ideas adapt themselves as if 
spontaneously to the strict requirements of the 
polyphonic style, and these requirements again 
draw from his imagination new and character- 
istic ideas. In short, though a great contra- 
puntist he was not a pedantic one, and he may 
be numbered among the few musicians of the 
last hundred years to whom polyphonic forms 
have been a perfectly natural means of ex- 
pressing their ideas. 

SoNQ Writing. — ^As a composer of songs 
Schumann displays a more finely cultivated 
poetic taste than Schubert, with a many-sided 
feeling for lyric expression far greater than Men- 
delssohn’s. Many of his melodies are projected 
in bold and soaring lines, such as we meet ^ith 
in no other composer but Schubert ; for instance, 
in the well-known songs ‘Widmung’ (op. 25, 
No. 1), ‘ Lied der Braut * (op. 26, No. 12), 
‘ Liebesbotschaft ’ (op. 36, No. 6), ‘ Stille 
Thranen ’ (op. 35, No. 10) andotliers. Still more 
frequently ho throws himself into the spirit of 
the German Volkshed, and avails himself of its 
simpler and narrower forms of melody. Indeed 
his songs owe their extraordinary popularity 
chiefly to this conspicuously national olcinont. 
The reader need only be reminded of the song 

* 0 Sonnenschoin ’ (op. 36, No. 4), of Heine’s 
‘ Lioderkreis ’ (op. 24), and of the Heine songs 

* Hor’ ich das Liedchen khngen,’ ‘Allnkchtlich 
im Traume,’ ‘Aus alten Mi.rchen ’ (op. 48, Nos, 
10, 14, 15), of most of tho songs and ballads (opp. 
45, 49, 53), and above all of tho ‘ Wanderlied * 
(op. 35, No. 3), which sparkles with youthful 
life and healthy vigour. Besides those there are 
many songs in which the melody is hardly 
worked out, and which are — as is also freqnen tly 
the case with his pianoforte works — as it were, 
mere sketches, or germs, of melodies. This 
style of treatment, which is quite peculiar to 
Schumann, he was fond of using when he wished 
to give the impression of a vague, dreamy, veiled 
sentiment ; and by this means he penetrated 
more deeply than his contemporaries into the 
vital essence and sources of feeling. Such songs 
as ‘ Der Nussbaum * (op. 25, No. 3), or ‘ Im 
Walde * (op. 39, No. 11) are masterpieces in this 
kind. Asides this, Schumann always brought 
a true poet’s instinct to bear on the subtlest 
touches and most covert suggestions in the 
poems which he chose for sotting, and selected 
the musical expression best fitted to their pur- 
port, Ho was the first who ventured to close 
on the dominant seventh when his text ended 
with a query (as in op. 49, No. 3). With him 
also the vocal part often does not end on the 
common chord, but the true close is left to the 
accompaniment, so as to give an effect of vague 
and undefined feeling. The part filled by the 
pianoforte in Schumann’s songs is a very im- 
portant one. It was evidently of moment in tho 
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iustoiy of bis art that Sohumann should have 
«ome to the work of writing songs after ten years’ 
experience as a composer for the pianoforte, 
and after instituting an entirely new style of 
pianoforte music. This style supplied him with 
an immense variety of delicate and poetic modes 
and shades of expression, and it is owing to this 
that he displays such constant novelty in his 
treatment of the pianoforte part. The forms of 
phrase which ho adopts in his ‘ accompani- 
ments ’ are infinitely various, and always corre- 
spond with perfect fitness and ingenuity to the 
character of the verses. In some cases the 
pianoforte part is an entirely independent 
composition, which the voice merely follows 
with a few declamatory phrases (op. 48, No. 9, 

* Das ist ein Floten und Geigen ’) ; while in 
others, in contrast to this, the voice stands 
almost alone, and the pianoforte begins by 
throwing in a few soft chords which nevertheless 
have their due characteristic effect (op. 48, No. 
13, ‘ loh hab’ im Traum *). In Schumann’s 
songs the proper function of the pianoforte is 
to reveal some deep and secret meaning which 
it is beyond the power of words, even of sung 
words, to express ; and ho always disliked and 
avoided those repetitious of the words of which 
other composers have availed themselves in 
order to fill out in the music the fooling to which 
the words give rise. When ho does repeat he 
always seems to have a special dramatic end in 
view rather than a musical one, and often makes 
the piano supplement the sentiment aroused | 
by the text, while the voice is silent. He is ' 
particularly strong in his final symphonies, to 
which ho gave a value and importance, as 
an integral portion of the song, which no one 
before him had ventured to do, often assigning ’ 
to it a new and independent musical thought , 
of its own. Sometimes he allows the general 
feeling of the song to reappear in it under quite 
a now light ; sometimes the musical phrase 
suggests some final outcome of the words, 
opening to the fancy a remote perspective in 
which sight is lust (a beautiful example is op. 
48, No. 16, ‘ Dio alien bosen Lieder Or ho 
continues the poem in music ; of which a 
striking instance is the close of the ‘ Frauen- 
liebe und -Lebon ' (op. 42), where by repeating 
the music of the first song he revives in the 
fancy of the lonely widow the memory of her 
early happiness. The realm of feeling revealed 
to us in Schumann’s songs is thoroughly youth- 
ful, an unfailing mark of the true lyric ; the 
sentiment he principally deals with is that of 
love, which in his hands is especially tender 
and pure, almost maidenly. The set of songs 
called ‘Frauenliebeund -lieben’ gives us a deep 
insight into the most subtle and secret emotions 
of a pure woman’s soul, deeper indeed than 
could have been expected from any man, and 
in fact no composer but Schumann would have 
been capable of it. 


Schumann also found musical equivalents and 
shades of colour for ELchendorff ’s mystical views 
of nature ; his settings of Eichendorff’s poems 
may he called absolutely classical, and he is 
equally at home in dealing with the bubbling 
freshness or the chivalrous sentiment of the poet. 
Many of Schumann’s fresh and sparkling songs 
have a touch of the student’s joviality, but 
without descending from their high distinction; 
never under any circumstances was he trivial. 
Indeed he had no sympathy with the farcical, 
though his talent for the humorous is amply 
proved by his songs. A masterpiece of the 
kind is the setting of Heine’s poem ‘ Ein Jung- 
ling liebt ein Madchen ’ (op. 48, No. 11), with 
ite strange undercurrent of tragedy. It was 
principally in dealing with Heine’s words that 
he betrays this sense of humour ; ‘ Wir sassen 
am Fischerhause ’ (op 46, No. 3) is an example, 
and still more ‘ Es louchtet meine Liebe ’ (op. 
127, No. 3), where a resemblance to the scherzo 
of the A minor string quartet is very obvious. 
A thing which may well excite astonishment 
as apparently quite beside the nature of Schu- 
mann ’scharacter, is that he could even find char- 
acteristic music for Heine’s bitterest irony (op. 
24, No. 6) ‘ Wartc, warte, wilder Schiffsmann,’ 
and many of the ‘ Dichterlicbe.’ 

The Symphonies. — Schumann’s symphonies 
may be considered as the most important in 
their time since Beethoven. Though Mendels- 
sohn excels him in regularityof form, and though 
Schubert’s C major symphony is quite unique 
in its wealth of beautiful musical ideas, yet 
Schumann surpasses both in greatness and force. 
He is the man, they the youths ; ho has the 
greatest amount of what is demanded by that 
greatest, most mature, and most important of 
all forms of instrumental music. He comes 
near to Beethoven, who it is quite evident was 
almost the only composer that he ever took as 
a model. N o trace whatever of Haydn or M ozart 
is to be found in his symphonies, and of Men- 
delssohn j ust as little. A certain approximation 
to Schubert is indeed perceptible in the ‘ work- 
ing out ’ {Durchfuhrung) of his allegro movo- 
monts. But the symphonies, like the pianoforte 
works, the songs, and indeed all that Schumann 
produced, bear the strong impress of a marvellous 
originality, and a creative power all his own. 
Even the first published symphony (in Bt>, op. 
38) shows a very distinct talent for this branch 
of composition. We do not know that Schu- 
mann had ever previously attempted orchestral 
compositions, except in the case of the symphony 
written in the beginning of 1830, which still 
remains in MS. In 1839 he writes to Dom : 
* At present it is true that I have not had much 
practice in orchestral writing, but I hope to 
master it some day.’ And in his next attempt 
he attained his object. In a few passages in 
the Bb symphony, the effects of the instruments 
are indeed not rightly calculated. One great 
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error in the first movement he remedied after 
the first hearing. This was in the two opening 
bars, from which the theme of the allegro is 
afterwards generated, and which were given to 
the horns and trumpets. It ran originally thus, 
in agreement with the beginning of the allegro 
movement : 

which, on account of the G and A being stopped 
notes, had an unexpected and very comic effect. 
Schumann himself was much amused at the 
mistake ; when he was at Hanover in January 
1854 he told the story to his friends, and it was 
very amusing to hear this man, usually so grave 
and silent, regardless of the presence of strangora 
(for the incident took place at a public restaur- 
ant), sing out the first five notes of the subject 
quite loud, the two next in a muffled voice, and 
the last again loud. He placed the phrase a 
third higher, as it stands in the printed score : 

Another, but less important passage for the 
horns lias remained xmalterod. In bar 17 of 
the first allegro, Schumann thought that this 
phrase 



ought to be made more prominent than it 
usually was on the horns, and requested both 
Taubert and David, when it was in rehearsal 
at Berlin and Leipzig in the winter of 1842, to 
have it played on the trombones. 

But in general we cannot but wonder at the 
certain mastery over his means that he shows 
even in the first symphony. His orchestration 
is less smooth and clear than that of either 
Mendelssohn or Gade, and in its sterner style 
reminds us rather of Schubert. But this stem 
power is suited to the substance of his ideas, 
and there is no lack of captivating beauty of 
sound. We even meet in his orchestral works 
with a number of new effects of sound such as 
only true genius can discover or invent. In- 
stances of those are the treatment of the three 
trumpets in the ‘ Manfred ’ overture, the use 
made of the horns in the second movement of 
the symphony in Ei>, the violin solo introduced 
into the Romanza of the D minor symphony, 
etc. etc. It is hard to decide which of Schu- 
mann's four symphonies (or five, counting op. 
62) is the finest. Each has individual beauti^ 
of its own. In life and freshness and the feeling 
of inward happiness, the symphony in B|^ 
stands at the head. Schumann originally in- 
tended to call it the * Spring Symphony * ; and 
indeed he wrote it, as we learn from a letter to 
Taubert, in Feb. 1841, when the first breath of 


>-pring was in the air. The first movemenw vaa 
to have been called ‘ Spring’s Awakening,’ and 
the finale (which he always wished not to be 
taken too fast) * Spring’s Farewell.’ Many 
parts of the symphony have an especial charm 
when we thus know the object with which they 
were written. The beginning of the introduc- 
tion evidently represents a trumpet summons 
sent pealing down from on high ; then gentle 
zephyrs blow softly to and fro, and everywhere 
the dormant forces awake and make their way 
to the light (we are quoting from the composer’s 
own programme). In the allegro the spring 
comes laughing in, in the full beauty of youth.^ 
This explains and justifies the novel use of the 
triangle in the first movement — an instrument 
not then considered admissible in a symphony. 
An enchanting effect is produced by the Spring 
song at the close of the first movement, played 
as though sung with a full heart ; and it is an 
entirely new form of coda (see p. 67 of the 
score). In publishing the symphony, Schu- 
mann omitted the explanatory titles, because 
he believed that the attention of the public is 
distracted from the main purpose of a work by 
things of that kind. Wo may well believe, 
moreover, that a good part of the spring-like 
feeling in this symphony comes from the deep 
and heart-felt joy which Schumann felt at being 
at last united to his hard-won bride. The 
same influence is seen in the D minor symphony 
(op. 120), written in the same year with that 
just describcMi, and immediately after it. It is 
entirely similar to its predecessor in its funda- 
mental feeling, but has more passion. The 
form too is new and very successful ; the four 
sections follow each other consecutively without 
any pauses, so that the work seems to consist 
of only one groat movement. The subjects of 
the Introduction reappear in the Ronianze, 
with different treatment, and the chief subject 
of the first allegro is the foundation of that of 
the last. The second part of the first allegro 
is in quite an unusual form, and before the last 
allegro we find a slow introduction — imagina' 
tive, majestic and most original. As has been 
already mentioned, Schumann intended to call 
the work ‘ Symphonic Fantasia.’ Here, too, 
poetic pictures seem to be hovering round him 
on every side. 

His third symphonic work of the year 1841 
is also irregular, but only in form, and has as 
good a right as the second to the name of ‘ Sym- 
phony.* It appeared, however, under the name 
* Overture, Scherzo and Finale ’ as op. 62. Of 
this work, which is charming throughout, the 
first movement offers us the only example to be 
found in Schumann of the influence of Cheru 
bini, a master for whom he had a great rever- 
ence. Perhaps the most lovely movement is the 
highly poetic scherzo in gigue-rhythm, which 

I Sobnmuio tntonded th« pi^ vivace of the Intrndnetlon to he 
taken dleUnotly faster at onoe, ao that the time might trlloe Inr 
peroeptibly Into the allegro. 
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might constitute a type by itself among sym- 
phony-scherzos. His other scherzos approxi- 
mate in style to those of Beethoven, whose 
invention and speciality this form was, and who 
had no successor in it but Schumann. The 
characteristic of the C major symphony (op. 61) 
18 a graver and more mature depth of feeling ; 
its bold decisiveness of form and overpowering 
wealth of expression reveal distinctly the 
relationship in art between Schumann and 
Beethoven. The form, too, as far as regards 
the number and character of the movements, is 
quite that of the classical masters, while in the 
last symphony (Ei?, op. 97) Schumann once 
more ap^iears as one of the modem school. 
This is divided into five separate movements, 
including a slow movement in sustained style, 
and of a devotional character, between the 
andante and the finale. Schumann originally 
inscribed it with the words ‘ In the style of an 
accompaniment to a solemn ceremony * (im 
Charakter der Begleituiig oiner feierlichen Ore- 
monie), and we know that it was suggested to 
him by the sight of Cologne Cathedral, and 
the festivities on the occasion of Archbishop 
von Geissel’s elevation to the Cardinalate. 
The other movements are powerful, and full of 
variety and charm, and the whole symphony is 
full of vivid pictures of Rhineland life. Perhaps 
the gem of the whole is the second movement 
(scherzo), in which power and beauty are 
mingled with the romance which in every 
(ierman heart hovers round the Rhine and its 
multitude of songs and legends. Although 
written in 1850, when Schumann's imagination 
was becoming exhausted, the work bears no 
trace of any diminution of power. (For a 
study of the position taken by Schumann’s 
symphonies in the development olt the form, see 
Symphony.) 

The poetical concert-overture, a form in- 
vented by Mendelssohn, and practised by Ben- 
nett and Gade, was one never cultivated by 
Schumann. His overtures are really ‘ opening 
pieces,’ whether to opera, play, or some festivity 
or other. In this again he follows Beethoven. 
His overtures, like those of Beethoven, are most 
effective in the concert-room, when the drama 
or occasion for which they were composed is 
kept in mind. It is so even with the wonderful 
‘ Genoveva * overture, which contains some- 
thing of Weber’s power and swing ; but more 
than all is it true of the overture to Byron’s 
Manfred^ so full of tremendous passion. None 
of the overtures subsequently written by 
Schumann reached this perfection, least of 
all his ‘ Faust ’ overture, though that to the 
‘ Braut von Messina * (op. 100) is not much 
inferior to * Manfred.’ In the last year of his 
productive activity Schumann was much occu- 
pied w*th this form, but the exhausted con- 
dition of his creative powers cannot be disguised, 
either in the ‘ Faust ’ overture or in those to 


Shakespeare’s Julivs Caesar (op. 128) and 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea (op. 136), 
which last he had intended to set as an opera. 
The festival overture on the ‘ Rheinwoinliod ’ 
(op. 123) is cleverly worked, and a very effective 
piece d* occasion. 

CoNCEETED CHAMBER Music. — It was in the 
spring of 1838 that Schumann made his first 
attempt, so far as wo know, at a string quartet. 
It was scarcely successful, for he was too much 
immersed in pianoforte music ; at any rate the 
world has hitherto seen nothing of it. In June 
and July 1842 he was much more successful 
The three string quartets (op. 41), written at 
this time, are the only ones that have become 
known. They cannot be said to bo in the 
purest quartet style ; but as Schumann never 
played any stringed instrument, this is not 
surprising. They still retain much of the 
pianoforte stylo ; but by this very means 
I Schumann attains many new and beautiful 
effects. At the time of writing the A minor 
quartet Schumann had become acquainted with 
Marschner’s G minor trio (op. 112), and speaks 
of it in the Zeitschrift. The fine scherzo of that 
work struck him very much, and in his own 
scherzo it reappears, in a modified form 
certainly, but yet recognisable enough. In 
spite of this plagiarism, however, we must 
allow the quartet to be in the highest degree 
original, and full of richness and poetry. It 
contains much enchanting beauty, never sur- 
passed even by Schumann. He seems here to 
have resumed his practice of mixing up poetic 
mysticism with his music. What other reason 
could there be for proposing to use the four 
bars of modulation from the first quartet (bars 
30-34), exactly as they stand, for an introduc- 
tion to the second quartet ? He afterwards 
struck them out, as may be seen in the auto- 
graph. The other quartets also arrived at their 
present form only after manifold alterations. 
The slow introduction to the quartet in A minor 
was at first intended to l)e played con sordini. 
The third quartet began with a chord of the 6-6 
on D, hold out for a whole bar. The greatest 
alterations were made in the first allegro of 
the A minor and in the variations in A|> of the 
F major quartets. Whole sections were re- 
written and modified in various ways. But 
Wasielewski is mistaken in saying (3rd ed. 
p. 178, note) that the pin lento over the coda 
in these variations is a misprint for piii mosso. 
Schumann wrote pi'U lento quite plainly, and 
evidently meant what he wrote. He may 
Xmssibly have changed his mind afterwards, for 
in regard to tempo he was often moved by the 
opinions of others. 

Of the works for strings and pianoforte, the 
quintet (op. 44) is the finest ; it will always 
keep its place in the first rank of musical 
masterpieces. It claims the highest admiration, 
not only because of its brilliant originality, and 
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its innate power — ^whioh seems to grow with i 
every movement, and at the end of the whole j 
leaves the hearer with a feeling of the possi- 
bility of never-ending increase — ^but also because 
of its gorgeous beauty of sound, and the beauti- 
ful and well-balanced relations between the 
pianoforte and the strings. Musicians like Carl 
Reinecke of Leipzig, who at the time of its 
appearance were in the most susceptible period 
of youth, told the writer of the indescribable 
impression the work made upon them. It must 
have seemed like a new paradise of beauty 
revealed to their view. The pianoforte quartet 
(op. 47) only wants animation, and a more 
popular character in the best sense of the word, 
to make it of equal merit with the quintet. 
There is much in it of the spirit of Bach, as is 
perhaps most evident in the wonderful melody 
of the andante. A high rank is taken by the 
trios in D minor (op. 63) and F major (op. 80), 
both, as well as the quintet and quartet, written 
in one and the same year. In the first a 
passionate and sometimes gloomy character 
predominates, while the second is more cheerful 
and full of warmth in the middle movements. 
The canonic style is employed in the adagios 
of both trios with new and powerful effect. 
The treatment of the strings with respect to the 
pianoforte may here and there be considered 
too orchestral in style ; but it must not be 
forgotten that it was adopted to suit the piano 
style, which in Schumann is very different from 
that of the classical masters. The two trios, 
however, are wanting in that expression of 
perfect health which is so prominent in both 
the quintet and the quartet. They show traces 
of the hurry and breathless haste which in his 
later years increases the complication of his 
rhythms. The third and last trio (G minor, 
op. 110) is far inferior to the others. There is 
still the same artistic design, and in isolated 
passages the noble genius of the master still 
shines clearly out ; but as a whole this trio tells 
of exhaustion. The same may be said of most 
of the other chamber works of Schumann’s 
latest years. Among them are two sonatas 
for piano and violin, gloomy, impassioned com- 
positions, which can hardly be listened to 
without a feeling of oppression. There are also 
a number of shorter pieces for different instru- 
ments, among which the * Marohenbilder ffir 
Pianoforte und Viola ’ (op. 113) are prominent. 

No one who bears in mind ^humann’s ulti- 
mate fate can hear without emotion the last 
of these ‘ M&rchenbilder,* which bears the 
direction * langsam, mit melancholisohem 
Ausdruok.* 

The Conobbtos. — ^In the sphere of the 
concerto Schumann has left an imperishable 
trace of his genius in the pianoforte concerto 
in A minor (op. 64). It is one of his most 
beautiful and mature works. In addition to 
all his peculiar originality it has also the 


qualities, which no concerto should lack, of 
external brilliancy, and striking, powerful, well 
rounded subjects. The first movement is 
written in a free form with happy effect ; the 
cause being that Schumann had at first in- 
tended it to stand as an independent piece, 
with the title ‘ Fantasia.* He did not add the 
other two movements until two years after- 
wards. — ^The ‘ Introduction und Allegro appas- 
sionato,* for pianoforte and orchestra (op. 92), 
is a rich addition to concerto literature. In 
Schumann there is a deeper connexion between 
the pianoforte and orchestra than had before 
been customary, though not carried to such a 
point as to interfere with the contrast between 
the two independent powers. He was far from 
writing symphonies with the pianoforte obhli- 
gaio. His other works in concerto form, written 
in the last years of his life, do not attain to 
the height of the concerto. Among them is 
an unpublished violin concerto written between 
Sept. 21 and Oct. 3, 1853, and consisting of 
the following movements : (1) D minor alia 
breve, * Imkr&ftigen, nicht zu schncllen Tempo ’ ; 
(2) Bb major, common time, ‘ Langsam ’ ; (3) 
D major, 3-4, * Lebhaft, doch nicht zu schnell.* 
The autograph was in the possession of Joachim. 
A fantasia for violin and orchestra, dedicated 
to the same great artist, is published as op. 131. 
The violoncello concerto (op. 129) is remark- 
able for a very beautiful slow middle movement. 
There is also a concerto for four horns and 
orchestra (op. 86). Schumann himself thought 
very highly of this piece, partly because, as he 
wrote to I>r. Hftrtel, ‘ it was quite curious.* 
It is indeed the first attempt made in modem 
times to revive the form of the old Concerto 
grosso which Sebastian Bach had brought to 
perfection in his six so-called * Brandenburg * 
concertos. As these concertos of Bach were not 
printed until 1860, and Schumann can scarcely 
have known them in manuscript, it is a remark- 
able and interesting coincidence that he should 
thus have followed Bach’s lead without knowing 
it. The piece is particularly hard for the first 
hom, because of the high notes. When well 
rendered it has a peculiarly sonorous, often very 
romantic effect, to which, however, the ear soon 
becomes insensible from the tone of the four 
horns. 

Choral Compositions. — In his account of 
Marschner’s ‘ Kl4nge aus Osten,* a work per- 
formed in Leipzig on Oct. 22, 1840, Schumann 
expresses great admiration for the form, in 
which it was possible to make use for concert 
performances of romantic stories, which had 
hitherto been only used on the stage. He was 
the first to follow this example in his * Paradise 
and the Peri.* The text was taken from Moore’s 
poem, of which Schumann shortened some 
parts to suit his purpose, while he lengthened 
others by his own insertions. It was his first 
work for voices and orchestra, and is one of hif 
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greatest and most important. The subject was 
happily chosen. The longing felt by one of 
those ideal beings created by the imagination 
from the forces of nature, to attain or regain a 
higher and happier existence, and using every 
means for the fulfilment of this longing, is of 
frequent occurrence in the German popular 
legends, and is still a favourite and sympathetic 
idea in Germany. It is the root of the legends 
of the Fair Melusina, of the Water Nixie and of 
Hans Helling. Schumann’s fancy must have 
been stimulated by the magic of the East, no 
less than by Moore’s poem, with its poetic pic- 
tures displayed on a background of high moral 
sentiment. The fact of Schumann’s having re- 
tained so much of Moore’s narrative is worthy 
of all praise ; it is the descriptive portions of 
the poem that have the greatest charm, and 
the music conforms to this. True, there will 
always be a certain disadvantage in using a 
complete self-contained poem as a text for 
music, a great deal of which will inevitably have 
been written without regard to the composer. 
Much that we pass over lightly in reading has, 
when set to music, a more definite and insistent 
effect than was intended. In other places 
again, the poem, from the musician’s point of 
view, will be deficient in opportunities for the 
strong contrasts so necessary for effect in music. 
This is very obvious in Schumann’s composition. 
The third portion of the work, although he took 
much trouble to give it greater variety by addi- 
tions to the poetry, suffers from a certain 
monotony. Not that the separate numbers are 
weaker than those of the former parts, but they 
are wanting in strong shadows. But there is 
something else that prevents the work from 
producing a really striking effect upon large 
audiences, and that is, if we may say so, that 
there is too much music in it. Schumann 
brought it forth from the fullness of his heart, 
and threw, even into its smallest interludes, all 
the depth of expression of which he was cap- 
able. The beauties are crowded together, and 
stand in each other’s light. If they had been 
fewer in number they would have had more 
effect. But, with all these allowances, ‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri ’ is one of the most enchanting 
musical poems in existence. AH the choruses 
in ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ perhaps with the ex- 
ception of the last, are fine, original and effec- 
tive. But it must be admitted that choral 
composition was not really Schumann’s strong 
point. In many of his choruses he might even 
seem to lack the requisite mastery over the 
technical requirements of choral composition, 
so instrumental in style, so impracticable and 
unnecessarily difficult do they seem. But if we 
consider Schumann’s skill in polyphonic writing, 
and recall pieces of such grand conception and 
masterly treatment as the beginning of the last 
chorus of the * Faust * music, we feel convinced 
that the true reason of the defect lies deeper. 


The essential parts of a chorus are large and 
simple subjects, broad and flowing develop* 
ment, and ^visions clearly marked and intelli- 
gible to all. In a good chorus there must be 
something to speak to the heart of the masses. 
Schumann took exactly the opposite view. The 
chorus was usually an instrument unfitted for 
the expression of his ideas. His genius could 
have mastered the technical part of choral com- 
position as quickly and surely as that of orches- 
tral composition. But since the case was other- 
wise, the chief importance of ‘ Paradise and 
the Peri ’ is seen to be in the solos and their 
accompaniments, especially in the latter, for 
here the orchestra stands in the same relation 
to the voice as the pianoforte does in Schu- 
mann’s songs. 

In the fairy-tale of ‘ The Pilgrimage of the 
Rose ’ (op. 112) Schumann intended to produce 
a companion picture to ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ 
but m less definite outline and vaguer colours. 
The idea of the poem is similar to that of the 
former work, but Horn’s execution of the idea 
is entirely without taste. Schumann was pos- 
sibly attracted by its smooth versification and 
a few really good musical situations. The 
music contains much that is airy and fresh, as 
well as a beautiful dirge. On the other hand, it 
is full of a feeble sentimentality utterly foreign 
to Schumann’s general character, and ascrib- 
able only to the decay of his imagination. The 
insignificant and wholly idyllic subject was 
quite inadequate to give employment to the 
whole apparatus of solo, chorus and orchestra, 
and Schumann’s first idea of providing a 
pianoforte accompaniment only was the right 
one. His other works in this form consist of 
four ballads : * Dor Konigssohn * (op. 116), 
‘ Des Sangers Fluch ’ (op. 139), ‘ Das Gliick von 
Edenhall ’ (op. 143), all by Uhland ; and ‘ Vom 
Pagen und der Konigstochtor ’ (op. 140), by 
Geibel. It is painfully evident that these 
poems were not really written for music. The 
way the principal events of the story are de- 
scribed, and the whole outward form of the 
verses, imply that they were intended to be re- 
cited by a single person, and that not a singer 
but a speaker. If necessary to be sung, the 
form of a strophic song should have been chosen, 
as is the case with * Das Gluck von Edenhall,’ 
but this would confine the varieties of expres- 
sion within too narrow a range. It is as though 
Schumaim’s pent-up desire for the dramatic 
form were seeking an outlet in these ballads ; 
especially as we know that in the last years of 
his creative activity he was anxious to meet 
with a new opera libretto. The faults of texts 
and subjects might, however, be overlooked, if 
the music made itself felt as the product of a 
rich and unwearied imagination. Unfortun- 
ately, however, this is seldom the case. It is 
just in the more dramatic parts that we detect 
an obvious dullness in the music, a lameness in 
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rhythm, and a want of fresh and happy con- 
trasts. It must be remarked, however, that 
isolated beauties of no mean order are to be met 
with ; such as the whole of the third part and 
the beginning and end of the second, in the 
ballad ‘ Vom Pagen und der Kdnigstochter,' 
These works, however, taken as a whole, will 
hardly live. 

On the other hand, there are some works of 
striking beauty for voices and orchestra in a 
purely lyrical vein. Among these should be 
mentioned the ‘ Requiem for Mignon ’ from 
‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ (op. 986), and Hebbel’s 
‘ Nachtlied ’ (op. 108). The former of these 
was especially written for music, and contains 
the loveliest thoughts and words embodied in 
an unconstrained and agreeable form. Few 
composers were so well fitted for such a work as 
Schumann, with his sensitive emotional faculty 
and his delicate sense of poetry ; and it is no 
wonder that he succeeded in producing this 
beautiful little composition. But it should never 
be heard in a large concert-room, for which its 
delicate proportions and tender colouring are 
utterly unfitted. The ‘ Nachtlied * is a long 
choral movement. The peculiar and fantastic 
feeling of the poem receives adequate treatment 
by a particular style in which the chorus is 
sometimes used only to give colour, and some- 
times is combined with the orchestra in a poly- 
phonic structure, in which all human individu- 
ality seems to be merged, and only the universal 
powers of nature and of life reign supreme. 

Schumann’s music to * Faust ’ is not intended 
to be performed on the stage as the musical com- 
plement of Goethe’s drama. It is a piece for 
concert performance, or rather a set of pieces, 
for ho did not stipulate or intend that aU three 
parts should bo given together. What he did 
was to take out a number of scenes from both 
parts of Goethe’s poem, and set music to them. 
It follows that the work is not self-contained, 
but requires for its full understanding an accur- 
ate knowledge of the poem. From the First 
Part he took the following ; (1) Part of the 
first scene in the garden between Gretchen and 
Faust ; (2) Gretchen before the shrine of the 
Mater dolorosa ; (3) The scene in the Cathedral. 
These three form the first division of his Faust 
music. From the Second Part of the play he 
adopted : ( 1 ) The first scene of the first act ( the 
song of the spirits at dawn, the sunrise, and 
Faust’s soliloquy) ; (2) The scene with the four 
aged women from the fifth act ; (3) Faust’s 
death in the same act (as far as the words, * Der 
Zeiger fallt — Er fallt, es ist vollbracht *). These 
form the second division of the music. Schu- 
mann’s third division consists of the last scene 
of the fifth act (Faust’s glorification) divided 
into seven numbers. The experiment of con- 
structing a work of art, without central point or 
connexion in itself, but entirely dependent for 
these on another work of art, could only be 


successful in the case of a poem like * Faust ’ ; 
and even then, perhaps, oidy with the German 
people, with whom Faust is almost as familiar 
as the Bible. But it really was successful, more 
particularly in the third division, which con- 
sists of only one great scene, and is the most 
important from a musical point of view. In 
this scene Goethe himself desired the co-opera- 
tion of music. Its mystic import and splendid 
expression could find no composer so well fitted 
as Schumann, who seemed, as it were, predes- 
tined for it. He threw himself into the spirit of 
the poem with such deep sympathy and under- 
standing, that from beginning to end his music 
gives the impression of being a commentary on 
it. To Schumann is due the chief meed of 
praise for having popularised the second part of 
’ Faust.* In musical importance no other 
choral work of his approaches the third division 
of his work. In freshness, originality and sus- 
tained power of invention it is in no way inferior 
to ‘ Paradise and the Pori.’ Up to about the 
latter half of the last chorus it is a chain of 
musical gems, a perfectly unique contribution 
to concert literature, in the first rank of those 
works of art of which the German nation may 
well be proud. The second division of the 
* Faust * music, is also of considerable merit. 
It is, however, evident in many passages that 
Schumann has set words which Goethe never 
intended to be sung. This is felt still more in 
the scenes from the First Part, which aie, more- 
over, very inferior in respect of the music. The 
overture is the least important of all ; in fact 
the merit of the work decreases gradually as we 
survey it backwards from the end to the begin- 
ning ; a circumstance corresponding to the 
method pursued in its composition, which began 
in Schumann’s freshest, happiest and most 
masterly time of creativeness, and ended close 
upon the time when his noble spirit was plunged 
in the dark gloom of insanity. 

Dramatic Works. — There exist only two 
dramatic works of Schumann intended for the 
theatre : the opera of ’ G^noveva ’ and the 
music to Byron’s Manfred. The text of the 
opera may justly be objected to, for it scarcely 
treats of the proper legend of Genoveva at all ; 
almost all that made the story characteristic 
and touching being discarded, a fact which 
Schumann thought an advantage. This may 
perhaps be explained by remembering his 
opinion that in an opera the greatest stress 
should be laid on the representation of the emo- 
tions, and that this object might most easily be 
attained by treating Hie external conditions of 
an operatic story as simply and broadly as pos- 
sible. He also probably felt that a great part of 
the Genoveva legend is epic rather than dra- 
matic. He was mistaken, however, in thinking 
that after the reductions which he made in the 
plot, it would remain sufficiently interesting to 
the general public. He himself, as we Imve 
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said, arranged his own libretto. His chief model 
was Hebbel’s ‘ Genoveva,’ a tragedy which had 
affected him in a wonderful way ; though he 
also made use of Tieck’s * Genoveva.* Besides 
these he took Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe ’ as a pattern. 
The mixture of three poems, so widely Offering 
from one another, resulted in a confusion of 
motives and an uncertainty of delineation which 
add to the uninteresting impression produced 
by the libretto. The character of Golo, par- 
ticularly, is very indistinctly drawn, and yet on 
him falls almost the chief responsibility of the 
drama. The details cannot but suffer by such 
a method of compilation as this. A great deal 
is taken word for word from Hebbel and Tieck, 
and their two utterly different stylos appear 
side by side without any compromise whatever. 
Hebbel, however, predominates. Tieck’s work 
ap|)earB in the finale of the first act, and in the 
duet (No. 9) in the second act, e.g. the line ‘ Du 
liebst mich, holde Braut, da ist der Tag be- 
gonnon,* Genoveva ’s taunt on Golo’s birth is 
also taken from Tieck, although he makes the 
reproach come first from Wolf and afterwards 
from Genoveva herself, but without making it 
a prominent motive in the drama. Beside this 
several Volkslieder are interspersed. This con- 
fusion of styles is surprising in a man of such 
fine discrimination and delicate taste as Schu- 
mann displays elsewhere. The chief defect of 
the opera, however, lies in the music. In the 
opera of ‘ Genoveva,’ the characters all sing 
more or less the same kind of music ; that 
which Schumann puts to the words is absolute 
music, not relative, t.c. such as would be 
accordant with the character of each individual. 
Neither in outline nor detail is his music suffi- 
ciently generated by the situations of the drama. 
Lastly, he lacks appreciation for that liveliness 
of contrast which appears forced and out of 
place in the concert-room, but is absolutely in- 
dispensable on the stage. * Genoveva * has no 
strict recitatives, but neither is there spoken 
dialogue ; even the ordinary quiet parts of the 
dialogue are sung in strict time, and usually 
accompanied with the full orchestra. Schu- 
mann considered the recitative a superannuated 
form of art, and in his other works also makes 
scarcely any use of it. This point is of course 
open to dispute ; but it is not open to dispute 
that in an opera, some kind of calm, even 
neutral form of expression is wanted, which, 
while allowing the action to proceed quickly, 
may serve as a foil to the chief parts in which 
highly wrought emotions are to be delineated. 
The want of such a foil in * Genoveva * weakens 
the effect of the climaxes, and with them, that 
of the whole. As in the formation of the libretto 
Schumann took ‘ Euryanthe ’ as his model, so 
as a musician he intended to carry out Weber’s 
intentions still farther, and to write, not an 
opera in the old-fashioned ordinary sense, but 
a music-drama, which should be purely national. 


At the time when * Genoveva ’ was written, he 
was utterly opposed to Italian music, not in the 
way we should have expected him to be, but 
exactly as Weber was opposed to it in his time. 
‘ Let me alone with your canary-bird music and 
your tunes out of the waste-paper basket,' he 
once said angrily to Weber’s son, who was 
speaking to him of Cimarosa’s ‘ Matrimonio 
sogreto.’ But although he may not have suc- 
ceeded in producing a masterpiece of German 
opera, we may appreciate with gratitude the 
many beauties of the music, the noble senti- 
ment pervading the whole, and the constant 
artistic feeling, directed only to what is true 
and genuine. The finest part of the work is the 
overture, a masterpiece in its kind, and worthy 
to rank with the classical models. 

The music to Byron’s Manfred (op. 115) 
consists of an overture, an entr’acte, melo- 
dramas, and several solos and choruses. Byron 
expressly desired the assistance of music for his 
work, though not so much of it as Schumann 
has given. Schumann inserted all the instru- 
mental pieces in the work, with the exception 
of the tunes on the shepherd’s pipe in the first 
act ; also the Requiem heard at Manfred’s death, 
sounding from the convent church. On the 
other hand, it is remarkable that he left the 
song of ‘ The captive usurper ’ in Act. ii. 
Scene iv. without music. The whole work con- 
sists of sixteen numbers, including the over- 
ture ; this Schumann composed first of all, and 
probably without intending to write music for 
the drama itself. Even here he does not evince 
any special gift for dramatic writing. Byron’s 
drama has boon frequently performed upon the 
stage with Schumann’s music, and its effective- 
ness can thus be tested. The music hardly 
ever serves to intensify the dramatic effects, 
and yet this is all that is necessary in a drama. 
It appears rather to be the outcome of the im- 
pression produced on Schumann by Byron’s 
poem. There is one peculiarity about the 
* Manfred ’ music. On the stage it loses a great 
part of its effect, just as, in my opinion, the 
poem loses half its fantastic and weird magic 
by being dressed in the clumsy and palpable 
illusions of a scenic representation. The over- 
ture is a piece of music of the most serious 
character, and much more fitted for concert 
performance than for assembling an audience 
in a theatre. This is still more true of all the 
other pieces, so delicate in construction and 
subtle in feeling, the closing Requiem by no 
means excluded. And yet in the concert-room 
the music does not make its due effect ; partly 
because the hearer is withdrawn from the 
influence of the action, which is indispensable 
to the full understanding of the whole work ; 
and also because in the melodramas the spoken 
words and the music which accompanies them 
disturb one another more than when performed 
on the stage. 
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From these remarks it might be imagined 
that the * Manfred * music is an inferior work ; 
but strange to say that is by no means the 
case. It is a splendid creation, and one of 
Schumann’s most inspired productions. It 
hovers between the stage and the concert-room ; 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, the deepest 
impression is produced by reading the score, 
picturing in one’s mind the action and the 
spoken dialogue, and allowing the music to 
sink deep into the ears of one’s mind. Perhajw 
the most striking parts of it all are the melo- 
dramas, and among them the deeply touching 
speech of Manfred to Astarte ; and these all 
stand out with a peculiar purity and unity, 
when read as just described. They are in a 
manner improvements upon those highly 
poetic piano pieces of Schumann with super- 
scriptions ; and we ought to think of the words 
when hearing the piece. In this music, if 
nowhere else, is revealed Schumann’s character- 
istic struggle after the inward, to the disregard 
of the outward ; and we see how diametrically 
opposed to his nature was the realisation of 
dramatic effects where all is put into visible and 
tangible form. But he devoted himself to the 
composition of the ‘ Manfred * music just as if 
he had been fitted for it by nature. The poet 
and the composer seem to have been destined 
for one another as truly as in the case of the 
’ Faust ’ music, but in a different way. Byron 
had no idea of stage representation in writing 
Manfred; he only wished his poem to be 
read. Its romantic sublimity of thought, 
spuming all firm foothold or support on the 
earth, could only find its due completion in 
music such as this, which satisfies the require- 
ments of neither stage nor concert-room. That 
a work of art, mighty and instinct with life, 
can be produced with a sublime disdain of 
all limits set by circumstance, provided only 
genius is at work upon it, is amply proved by 
Byron and Schumann in this their joint pro- 
duction. It has been already remarked more 
than once that the gloomy, melancholy and 
passionate intensity of strife in Byron’s Man- 
fred^ heightened by contrast with the splendid 
descriptions of nature, corresponded to the 
conditions of Schumann’s spirit at the time 
when the music was written. And indeed a 
deep sympathy speaks in every bar. But 
there was in Schumann a longing for peace and 
reconciliation, which is wanting in Byron. This 
comes out very plainly in different passages 
In the music, of which the most striki^ is the 
Requiem at the close, which sheds over the 
whole work a gentle gleam of glory. 

In January 1851 Schumann wrote to a friend : 

*It must always be the artist’s highest aim to 
apply his powers to sacred music. But in youth we 
are firmly rooted to the earth by ali our Joys and 
sorrows; It is only with advancing age that the 
branches stretch higher, and so I hone that the 
period of my higher efforts is no longer distant.* 


He is here speaking emphatically of * sacred,’ 
not of church music. Church music he never 
wrote, his Mass and his Requiem notwithstepd- 
ing. It should be adapted to the church 
services, and calculated to produce its effect 
in combination with the customary ceremonial ; 
but sacred or religious music is intended to turn 
the mind of the hearers, by its own unaided 
effect, to edifying thoughts of the eternal and 
divine. Of compositions of this class we possess 
several by Schumann ; nor was it in 1851 that 
he first began writing them. There is an Ad- 
vent hymn for solo, chorus and orchestra (op. 
71), written in 1848 ; a motet for men’s voices 
with organ, subsequently arranged for orchestra 
(op. 93), of 1849, and a New Year’s hymn for 
chorus and orchestra (op. 144) of the winter 
of the same year ; all three settings of poems 
by Friedrich Ruckert. The Mass (op. 147) and 
the Requiem (op. 148), on the other hand, were 
composed in 1852, and Schumann may have 
been thinking mainly of works of this kind 
when he wrote the letter quoted above. As 
a Protestant his relations to the Mass and 
Requiem were perfectly unfettered; and in 
the composition of these works he can have 
had no thought of their adaptation to divine 
service, since even in form they exhibit peculi- 
arities opposed to the establislxed order of the 
Mass. It may, however, be assumed that it 
was the Catholic feeling of Diisscldorf which 
suggested them, and that he intended the works 
to bo performed on certain occasions at church 
concerts. The words of the Mass will always 
have a great power of elevating and inspiring 
an earnest artist ; but irrespective of this the 
composition of a Mass must have had a peculiar 
attraction for Schumann on other grounds, xx 
poetical interest in the Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages was at that time widely prevalent 
in Grermany, particularly in circles which were 
most influenced by romantic poetry, and found 
in the Middle Ages the realisation of their most 
cherished ideals. Schumann shared in this 
tendency; a vein of mystical religionism, 
which otherwise might have lain dormant, often 
shows itself in his later compositions. For 
instance, under the name Requiem w'e find the 
setting of a hymn, ascribed to H41oise, the 
beloved of Ab61ard (op. 90, No. 7), 

* Bequleacat a labore 
Boloroso, et amorc,* etc. 

Other instances are the poems of Mary 
Stuart (op. 135) and the Requiem for Mignon. 
In the Mass he has, contrary to custom, intro- 
duced an offertorium, Totapuhhra ea, Maria, et 
macula non eat in te. 

In judging of Schumann’s sacred music it is 
necessary to repeat that, though the chorus is 
not, strictly speaking, the musical means by 
which he was best able to express himself, yet 
both custom and the character and importance 
of the subject urged him to make considerable 
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use of it in these works. Thus they contain a 
contradiction in themselves ; they are all nobly 
and gravely conceived, but as choral music are 
only very rarely satisfactory. The Mass, no 
doubt, ranks highest, and contains much that 
is very beautiful ; the ‘ Kyrie,’ the ‘ Agnus,* 
the beginning and end of the * Sanctus * and 
part of the ‘ Credo ’ being among Schumann’s 
very best choral works. Unfortunately there 
is less to be said for the Requiem ; we should 
have expected the mere idea of a Mass for the 
dead to have inspired such a genius as Schu- 
mann’s, even without recollecting the wonder- 
ful tones which he has found for the final 
Requiem in ‘Manfred.* But this work was 
undoubtedly written under great exhaustion ; 
and the first romantic chorus alone makes a 
uniformly harmcnious impression. It closes 
the list of Schumann’s works, but it is not with 
this that we should wish to complete the picture 
of so great and noble a master. He once said 
with reference to the Requiem, ‘ It is a thing 
that one writes for oneself.’ But the abundant 
treasure of individual, pure and profound art 
which he has bequeathed to us in his other 
works is a more lasting monument to his name, 
6tux)endous and imperishable. 
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and orch. 

US. MflndunbQder, lor PP. aad viola (or vloUn). 

114 Three songs lor female chorus. 
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lia. Muslo to Byron’s Marini. 

116. Der Kbnlgssoha, ballad tor soil, ohoms sad oteh. 

117. Pour UuaarenUeder. tor ▼olce sad PP. 

IIB. Throe PP. sonatas for the young. 

119. Three songs. 

120. Symphony In D minor. 

121. Sonata for PF. and violin, D minor. 

122. Two ballads for declamation, with aoot. 

123. Festival overture on the Bheinwelnli^, for orok 

124. Albumbiatter, twenty PP. pieces. 

125. Five songs. 

126. Seven pieces In fughetta form for PF. 

127. Five songs. 

128. Overture to Julius Caesar. 

129. ('oncerto for violoncello and orch. 

130. Kinderball, six pieces for PF. duet. 

131. Pliantasle for tlulin and orch. 

132. Mftrchenerzllhlungen, tour pieces tor PF., dlarinot (or violin) 

and viola. 

133. Ges&nge der FrOhe, five PF. pieces. 

134. Concert-allegro witb introduction, tor PF. and orch. 

136. Five Oedichte der Maria Stuart, for voice and PF. 

136. Overture to Hermann und Doretlua. 

137. Five hunting-songs tor male chorus, with acct. of four horns. 

138. Spanische iJebesUeder, for soli, with acct of PF. duet. 

131). Des S&ngers Fluch tor soil, chorus and orch. 

140. Vom Pagen und der Kbnlgatochter. tour ballads for soli, 

chorus and orch 

141. Four songs for double chorus. 

142. Four songs. 

143. Der Olfick von Edenhall, for soil, chorus and orch. 

144 Neujahrslled, for chorus and orch. 

146. Five Roman/en \md Balloden, for chorus. 

146. Five Romansen und Balladen, for chorus. 

147. Mass, tor chorus and orch. 

148. Requiem, tor chorus and orch. j 

Without Opus Nusibkiui 

Scenes from Goethe's Fausi for soil, chorus and orch. 

Der deutsche Rhein, song with chorus. 

PF. accompaniments to Bach’s suites tor violin alone. 

The following are in the supplementary volume of the complete 
edition . 

1. Andante and variations tor two pianofortes, two violoncelU 

and horn. 

2. An Anna, song. 

3. Itn Berliete, song. 

4. Ulrtenknabe, song 

6. Hommemih*, duet with PF. acct. 

6. Plve extra variations tor op. 18. 

7. Hcherzo for PF. (suppi to op. 14). 

8. Presto tor PP (suppf to op. 22). 

9. Thema In R flat for PF. _ _ 

P. s. 

SCHUMANN . HEINK. Ernestinb (rUe 
Roessler) (6. Liebcn, near Prague, June 15, 
1361), was taught singing by Marietta Leclair 
at Graz, and on Oct. 13, 1878, made her debut 
at Dresden as Azucena, remaining there four 
years. In 1883 she was engaged at Hamburg, 
where she remained many years. In 1892, as 
Frl. Hoink, she sang with the Hamburg Com- 
pany both at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
making her d^but June 8 (Covent Garden) as 
Erda in " Siegfried.' Later she sang as Fricka, 
Waltraute, and, July 8, as the Countess on the 
production in England at Drury Lane of 
Nesslor's * Trompeter von Sftkkingen.* She 
made a great impression, on account of her fine 
voice, combining mezzo and contralto, and 
of her excellent singing and acting. From 
1897-1900 inclusive she sang again at Covent 
Garden, principally in Wagner parts ; July 11, 
1898, the music of the Prologue, on the pro- 
duction of Mancinelli's * Ero e Leandro.' From 
1896-1906 she was in continued request at 
Bayreuth. From 1898 she was engaged at the 
Berlin Opera, and she purchased her release 
from this engagement in order to follow up 
her success in America. She had first appeared 
in America at Chicago (Nov. 7, 1898) and New 
York (Jan. 9, 1899). She sang frequently at 
the Metropolitan till 1904, and became an 
American citizen in 1905. She created the 
part of Clytemnestra in Strauss's * Elektra ’ at 


Dresden, Jan. 25, 1909. She has been three 
times married : first in 1883 to Heink ; secondly, 
in 1893, to Paul Schumann; thirdly, on May 27, 
1906, to William Rapp, son of a publisher in 
Chicago, her business manager. 

A. o., with addns. 

SCHUNKE, Louis (Ludwig) (b. Cassel, Dec, 
21, 1810 ; d. Dec. 7, 1834), pianoforte-playol 
and composer, of a musical family. His pro- 
gress was so rapid that at 10 he could play 
the concertos of Mozart and Hummel with 
ease. In 1824 he visited Munich and Vienna, 
and then Paris, where he put himself under 
Kalkbrenner and Reicha. After some wander- 
ing to Stuttgart, Vienna (1832), Prague and 
Dresden he came to Leipzig, where he made the 
acquaintance of Schumann, and an intimate 
friendship was the result. Schunke died at 
the early age of not quite 24, to the great 
grief of Schumann, who indulged his affection in 
several interesting papers {Ges. Schriften^ i. 92, 
326 ; ii. 56, 277) full of memorials of his friend’ a 
characteristics. Schunke was one of the four 
who edited the Neue Zeitachrift fitr Musik on 
its first appearance. His articles are signed 
with the figure 3. His published compositions 
are for the piano, and show considerable 
ability. G. 

SCHUPPANZIGH, Ignaz (6. Vienna, 1776 ; 
d. Mar. 2, 1830), celebrated violinist. His 
father was a professor at the Roalscbule^ 
Vienna. He adopted music as a profession 
about the end of 1792, and that ho early became 
known as a teacher we gather from an entry 
in Beethoven's diary for 1794, ‘ Schuppanzigh 
three times a week, Albrechtsberger three times 
a week.' Beethoven was studying the viola, 
which was at that time Schuppanzigh's instru- 
ment, but he soon after abandoned it for the 
violin. Before he was 21 he bad made 
some name as a conductor, and in 1798 and 
1799 directed the Augarton concerts. The 
A.M,Z. of May 1799, after describing the 
concerts, remari^ that 

' Uic zeal shown by Herr Schuppanzigh In inter- 
preting the compositions produced, makes these 
concerts models worth following by all amateur 
associations of the kind, and by many conductors.’ 

Beethoven, who had also appeared at the 
Augarten concerts, kept up a singular kind of 
friendship with Schuppanzigh. They were so 
useful to each other that, as Thayer says, they 
had a great mutual liking, if it did not actually 
amount to affection. Schuppanzigh was good- 
looking, though later in life he grew very 
fat, and had to put up with many a joke 
on the subject from Beethoven. *My lord 
Falstaff*^ was one of his nicknames. The 
following piece of rougn drollery, scrawled 
by Beethoven on a blank page at the end 
of his sonata op. 28, is here printed for the 
first time ; 

> Latter to Archduke In Mobl, Hem BrUfe, p. 76. 
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Schuppanzigh was a great quartet-player, and 
belonged to the party which met every Friday 
during 1794 and 1795 at Prince Carl Lichnow- 
sky’s, where he took the first violin, the Prince 
himself, or a Silesian named Sina, the second, 
Weiss the viola, and Kraft, a thorough artist, the 
violoncello— occasionally changing with Beet- 
hoven’s friend Zmeskall. Towards the close of 
1808 Schuppanzigh founded the Rasoumowsky 
Quartet, to which he, Maysedor and Linke re- 
mained attached for life. Weiss again took the 
viola. Beethoven’s quartets were the staple of 
their performances. In the meantime Schup- 
panzigh had married a Fraulein Kilitzky, the 
sister of a well-known singer, who sang with 
little success ‘ Ah perfido 1 * at a concert of 
Beethoven’s in 1808, instead of Anna Milder. 
On this occasion the great joker writes to Graf 
Brunswick, * Schuppanzigh is married — they 
Bay his wife is as fat as himself — ^what a family.*^ 
When the Rasoumowsky palace was burnt 
down in 1815 Schuppanzigh started on a tour 
through Germany, Poland and Russia, and did 
not return till early in 1824, when the quartets 
were resumed with the same band of friends 
(see Beethoven’s letters to his nephew, 1825). 
One of the first events after his return was 
the performance of Schubert’s octet, which is 

< NtM, Ntm p. 11. 


marked as finished on Mar. 1, and was doubt- 
less played very shortly after. The acquaint- 
ance thus begun was cemented by Schubert’s 
dedication of his lovely quartet in A ‘ to his 
friend I. Schuppanzigh,’ a year later. Schup- 
panzigh was a member of the court chapel, and 
for some time director of the court opera. He 
died of paralysis. Of his compositions the 
following wore printed : ‘ Solo pour le violon 
avec quatuor ’ (Diabelli), ‘ Variationon fiber 
ein russisches Lied ’ (Cappi), and ‘ Variationen 
fiber ein Thoma aus Alcina ’ (Mollo). F. G. 

SCHUSTER, Joseph (6. Dresden, Aug. 11, 
1748; d. there, July 24, 1812). In 1765 
Schuster and his friend Seydelmann went ndth 
Naumann to Italy to study composition. They 
remained there until 1768, and Schuster pro- 
duced several operas. In 1772 both were ap- 
pointed church composers to the Elector. 
From 1774-76 and again from 1778-82 Schuster 
was in Italy partly to study with Padre Martini, 
partly to produce some operas which he had 
written to order for various Italian theatres. 
In Naples his success was so great that the king 
appointed him his honorary maestro di cappella. 
He wrote about 25 Italian and German operas, 
masses, oratorios, secular vocal music, sym- 
phonies, chamber music, etc. (See list in 
Q.-L, ; see also Riemann ; Mendel.) 

SCHUYT (Scunus), Cornelis (h. Leyden ; 
d. there, June 1616*), wont to Italy at the 
town’s expense to perfect himself. In 1593 he 
w'as appointed organist at the Begijnenhof 
(nunnery), Leyden. He composed several books 
of madrigals and a book of pa vans, galhards 
and instrumental canzone (Q.-L.). 

SCHWANENBERG (Schwanenberger), 
JoHANH Gottfried (6. Wolfenbiittel, Dec. 28, 
1740; d. Bnmswick, Apr. 5, 1804), studied in 
Italy chiefly under Hasse, and was court Kapell- 
meister at Brunswick from 1762. He com- 
posed operas, cantatas, symphonies, sonatas, 
etc. (list in Q.~L. ; also Riemann). 

SCHWARBROOK, Thomas, a German, was 
in the employ of Renatus Harris the organ- 
builder. Early in the 18th century he loft 
London to live at Warwick, and built many 
noble instruments. His masterpiece was the 
organ of St. Michael’s, Coventry, built in 1733, 
which cost £1400. The latest mention of him 
is in 1752, when he improved the organ of 
Worcester Cathedral. v. de p. 

SCHWARTZENDORF, J. P. A., see Mar- 
TINI EL TbdeSCO, 

SCHWEITZER, Albert (6. Upper Alsace, 
Jan. 14, 1875), became famous in the musical 
world through his writing on J. S. Bach, which, 
together with that of Pirro, has had a marked 
influence on the modem estimate of that 
master. 

Schweitzer studied the organ both at Strass- 
burg and in Paris (with Widor) together witn 

* Burlad Jo&e 12. 
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theology and medicine, but, contrary to the 
usual practice of those who have made a name 
in -music, art had no triumph in his case over 
the learned professions. He became a teacher 
of theology in the University of Strassburg in 
1913, and if one interest may be said to have 
absorbed him more than others it has been his 
work as a medical missionary in equatorial 
Africa, where he now lives and works. It was 
in the Congo that he began his work on J. S. 
Bach. His Jean Sebastien Bach, le musicien- 
poHe was published in Paris 1905 and expanded 
in a subsequent German edition (Leipzig, 
1907). The latter has been translated into 
English by Ernest Newman. The emphasis 
laid on Bach’s realism and his use of type 
figures of melody to illustrate ideas was an 
individual contribution to the study of Bach’s 
sesthetic standpoint, and Schweitzer has 
probably been more quoted than any authority 
since Spitta. He engaged with Widor on an 
edition of Bach’s organ works (still incomplete), 
was organist of the Soci6t6 J. S. Bach in Paris, 
which he helped to found, and in 1922, after 
more than four years in Africa, he gave a 
number of organ recitals in European cities 
(including one at Westminster Abbey), devot- 
ing the proceeds to the medical mission which 
he had estabhsbed in Africa. C. 

SCHWEITZER, Anton {hapU Coburg, June 
6, 1735 ; d. Gotha, Nov. 23, 1787), received his 
musical education at the expense of the Duke 
of Coburg, who sent him to Kleinknecht at 
Bayreuth. He then went to Hildburghausen 
as Kapellmeister at the court and conductor 
of Seiler’s theatrical company. After further 
studies in Italy he became musical director at 
the Ducal Theatre, Weimar, and when that 
was burnt down, in 1774, went to Gotha, where 
he became Benda’s successor at the court. He 
composed several serious operas to librettos 
which Wieland had specially written for him, 
and which are among the first German operas ; 
but his greatest success lay in his ‘ Singspiele,’ 
in which genre he was foremost among all who 
cultivated it. So great was the ignorance of 
the public that he was placed above Gluck by 
his contemporaries {Q.-L. ; Riemann). 

SCHWEMMER, Heinbioh (6. Gumberts- 
hausen, near Hallburg, Lower Franconia, Mar. 
28, 1621 ; d. May 26, 1696). In his younger 
years war and the pestilence obliged his family 
to seek refuge first at Weimar, then at CJoburg. 
According to Gerber he first visited Nuremberg 
in IU\ as a pupil of the St. Sebald School, and 
received his musical instruction from the 
organist Johann Erasmus Kindermann. But 
the first documentary evidence we have of his 
presence at Nuremberg is in connexion with 
a great musical festival and banquet held there 
in 1 649, in honour of the Swedish Field-Marshal, 
after the Peace of Westphalia, Schwemmer 
appears among the Bingers on that occasion, 


though not yet holding any appointment. 
The year 1660 is the date of his first appoint- 
ment at Nuremberg as an assistant master at 
the St. Laurence School. In 1656 he is de- 
scribed as Director Chori musici at the Fraiien- 
kirche ; but with this post, which he seems to 
have retained till his death, he was obliged, 
in accordance with the custom of the time, 
to combine certain duties of ordinary school 
instruction at the St. Sebald School. Like 
greater musicians after him Schwemmer ap- 
pears to have found his ordinary school duties 
somewhat irksome, and for an occasional negli- 
gence in them came under the censure of the 
town authorities. In spite of this ho was 
recognised as the best musical teacher in 
Nuremberg, and the most distinguished of 
later Nuremberg musicians, such as Pachelbel, 
Johann Kriegcr, and Baltazar Schmidt, were 
his pupils. He was also the musician most 
sought after for such occasional compositions 
as wedding and funeral anthems. Q.-L. enu- 
merates twenty of such works for voices and 
instruments. He was also the composer of a 
large number of melodies for the various Nurem- 
berg hymn-books of the time. In D.D.T. (2nd 
series, Bayern) vi. there is printed for the first 
time an Easter Motet by him for voices and 
instruments, which is characterised by much 
of the Handelian simplicity and directness of 
choral effect. Only a few other church works 
by him remain in MS. j. r. m. 

SCHWENKE (Schwencke), a German 
musical family, whose founder, (1) Johann 
Gottlieb (5. Breitenau, Saxony, Aug. 11, 
1744 ; d. Hamburg, Dec. 7, 1823), was a 
famous bassoonist and a * Rathsmusikus.* 
His son (2) Christian Friedrich Gottlieb 
{b. Wachenhausen, Harz, Aug. 30, 1767 ; 
d. Hamburg, Oct. 28, 1822) was a proficient 
clavier-player, and appeared in public at Ham- 
burg in a concerto by his father in 1779, 
when eleven and a half years old. Emanuel 
Bach interested himself in the boy’s career, 
and was instrumental in getting him sent to 
Berlin (1782), where he studied under Kirn- 
berger. He tried for an organist’s post at 
Hamburg in 1783, but was unsuccessful, al- 
though Emanuel Bach was a judge. In 1787 
and 1788 he studied at the University of Leipzig 
and Halle, and after the dispute which followed 
on Emanuel Bach’s death in 1789, Schwenke 
was appointed to succeed him as town cantor, 
but the new conditions attached to the post 
were so irksome that he devoted himself mainly 
to mathematical problems. As a composer his 
main importance was in the stress he laid on 
good accentuation. He set Klopstock’s ‘ Vater- 
unser * and * Der Frohsinn * to music, and was 
a friend of the poet’s. Various cantatas for 
solo and chorus with orchestra, six organ fugues, 
a concerto for oboe, and clavier sonatas are 
mentioned in Q.-L,, from which most of the 
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above information is derived. He was bold 
enough to rescore the ‘ Messiah ’ and Bach’s 
B minor Mass. 

Two of his sons wore musicians ; the elder, 
(3) Johann Friedrich (6. Hamburg, Apr. 30, 
1792 ; d. there. Sept. 28, 1862), was a player 
on the organ, violoncello and clarinet, was 
appointed to the Nikolaikirche in Hamburg in 
1829 and composed cantatas with organ ac- 
companiment, arrangement, etc., of Chorals, a 
septet for five violoncellos, double-bass and 
drums, and orchestrated Beethoven’s ‘ Ade- 
laide ’ and * Wachtelschlag,’ among other 
things. The younger, (4) Karl (6. Hamburg, 
Mar. 7, 1797), was a clover pianist and an in- 
dustrious composer ; three sonatas for piano 
duct, and one for violin, appeared, as well as a 
symphony performed at the Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1843, and at Hamburg. From 1870 
when he lived near Vienna, all trace of him 
is lost. Johann Friedrich’s son and pupil, 
(5) Friedrich Gottlieb (6. Hamburg, Dec. 16, 
1823; d. there, June 11, 189G), was his suc- 
cessor in the Nikolaikirche, had success as a 
pianist and organist in Paris (1855) and else- 
where. Two fantasias for organ, trumpet, 
trombones and drums, are his most important 
compositions. He ro-edited his father’s collec- 
tion of Chorals, and wrote preludes to them. 
{Riemann ; Q.-L.) M. 

SCHWINDL (ScH windel), Friedrich 
{d, Carlsruho, Aug. 10, 1780), was a skilful 
player on the violin, flute and clavier, in the 
18th century. He was at the Hague about 
1770, where Burney met him, and in Geneva 
and Mulhauson, whore he brought out some 
operet tas ; finally he settled at Carlsruhe, 
where he died holding the position of Mark- 
graft ich badischer KonzertmeisUr. He was one 
of the followers of the Mannheim school ; his 
numerous symphonies, quartets, trios, etc., 
appeared at Amsterdam, I’aris, and London 
(where his music enjoyed great popularity), 
from 1765 onwards. A Mass in E minor for 
four voices and orchestra is in MS. at Milan. 
{Riemann ; Q.-L., etc.) M. 

SCHYTTE, (1 ) Ludwig Theodor (6. Aarhus, 
Jutland, Denmark, Apr. 28, 1848 ; d. Berlin, 
Nov. 10, 1909), was originally a chemist, and 
gave up that business for music in 1870, when 
he studied the pianoforte under Anton R6e 
and Edmund Neupert, and composition with 
Gobauer and Gade, finally going to Taubert in 
Berlin, and Liszt at Weimar. He had one 
of the advanced piano classes in HorAk’s 
Academy in Vienna in 1887-88, and subse- 
quently resided there, being distinguished as 
a player, composer and teacher. A very large 
number of graceful and effective compositions 
for pianoforte testified to his industry, and 
many have become widely popular, such os op. 
22, ‘Naturstimmungen’; op. 30, ‘Pantomimen* 
for PF. duet; op. 63, sonata. A pianoforte 
VOL. IV 


concerto is op. 28, and among his many songs, 
a cycle, ‘ Die Verlassene,* deserves mention. 
A comic opera, ’ Fahrendes Volk,* was not 
performed ; but ‘ Hero,’ a one-act opera, was 
given at Copenhagen in 1898, and an operetta, 

* Der Mameluk,’ at Vienna in 1903. {Riemann ; 
Baker.) His brother, (2) Henrik Bissino 
(6. Aarhus, May 4, 1827 ; d. Copenhagen, Feb. 
22, 1909), was a violoncellist, musical critic to 
several Danish papers, editor of Musikbladet 
(1884-93) and of a Nordisk Musiklexikon. M. 

SCIOLTO, CON SCIOLTEZZA, ‘freely’ ; an 
expression used in nearly the same sense as ad 
libitum, but generally applied to longer passages, 
or even to whole movements. It is also applied 
to a fugue in a free style. Thus what Beet- 
hoven, in the last movement of the sonata in 
B-^, op. 106, calls ‘ Fuga con alcune licenze,* 
might otherwise be called ‘ Fuga sciolta.* m. 

SCONTRINO, Antonio {b. Trapani, Sicily, 
May 17, 1850 ; d. Florence, Jan. 7, 1922). His 
father, a carpenter by trade, was an ardent 
lover of music, playing the violin and guitar as 
well as singing, and constructing violins, guitars, 
violoncellos, double-basses and even piano- 
fortes. With his children and brothers this keen 
amateur formed an orchestra in which, at the 
age of 7 years, Antonio was persuaded to take 
part as double-bass, playing on a violoncello 
adapted for the purpose, and provided with 
three strings only. 

In 1861 he took up music in earnest, and 
entered the Palermo Conservatorio to study the 
instrument which chance, rather than choice, 
had made his own. For harmony he was a 
pupil of Luigi Alfano, and for counterpoint and 
composition of Platania, the director of the in- 
stitution. In 1870 he left the Conservatorio 
and toured as a virtuoso on the double-bass 
throughout southern Italy ; in the following 
year ho obtained the libretto of an opera from 
Leopoldo Marenco, but the work, ‘ Matelda,* 
was not produced until 1876. Aided by a grant 
from the municipality and province of Trapani, 
Scontrino went in 1872 to Munich, where for 
two years he studied German music. In 1874 
he came to England as a member of Mapleson’s 
orchestra, and afterwards settled in Milan as a 
teacher of instrumental, vocal and theoretical 
music. In 1891 he was appointed professor of 
counterpoint and composition in the Palermo 
Conservatorio, and in 1892 a similar professor- 
ship was gained by him in competition, at the 
Reale Istituto Musicale at Florence. 

His works include five operas : * Matelda,* 
4 acts (Milan, Teatro Dal Verme, 1876) ; ‘ II 
progettista,* 1 act (Rome, 1882) ; * Sortilegio,* 
3 acts (Turin, 1882) ; ‘ Gringoire,* 1 act (Milan, 
1890) ; and ‘ Cortigiana,* 4 acts (Milan, 1896- 
1896). Among his more important orchestral 
compositions are an overture to Marenco’s 
‘Celeste,* incidental music to D’ Annunzio’s 
* Francesca da Rimini,* a ‘ Sinfonia marinesca ’ 

2 Y 
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and * Sinionia romantica.* Three string quar> 
tets and a prelude and fugue for the same instru- 
ments ; various pieces for violin, violoncello 
and double-bass with piano accompaniment, 
and several sets of pianoforte soli are among 
his instrumental works ; and his songs, which 
number about fifty, include two cycles. La Vie 
interieure ’ to words by Sully Prud’homme, 
and ‘ Intima vita ’ to words by E. Panzacchi. 
An O Salutaris and Salve Regina for two voices 
with organ accompaniment, a motet, * Tota 
Pulcra,* for vocal quartet, and a Gloria, an 
eight-part fugue for solo voices, are his sacred 
compositions. M. 

SCORDATURA (mis-tuning), a term used to 
designate some abnormal tunings of the violin 
which are occasionally employed to produce 
particular effects. 

The scordatura originated in the lute and 
viol, which were tuned in various ways to suit 
the key of the music. Their six strings being 
commonly tuned by fourths, with one third in 
the middle, the third was shifted as occasion 
required, and an additional third or a fifth was 
introduced elsewhere, so as to yield on the open 
strings as many harmonies as possible ; in old 
lute music the proper tuning is indicated at the 
beginning of the piece. This practice survives 
in the guitar. The normal tuning being as at 
(a), very striking effects in the key- of E major. 



for instance, may be produced by tuning the in- 
strument as at (6). The scordatura was formerly 
often employed on the violin. (1) The tuning 
(c) is extremely favourable to simplicity of 
fingering in the key of A. It is employed by 
Tartini in one of his soli, and by Castrucci 
in a well-known fugue : its effect is noisy and 
monotonous. It is frequently employed by 
Scotch reel-playcrs, and in their hands has a 
singularly rousing effect. Tho following strain 
from ‘ l6lrack’8 Reel ’ is to be read by the 
player as if tuned in the ordinaiy way, so that 
the first phrase sounds in the key of A ; 





The reel called ‘ Appin House ’ and the lively 
Strathspey called * Anthony Murray’s Reel ’ are 
played in the same tuning. (2) The tuning (d) 
employed by Bibeb {q.v.) is a modification of 
(c), a fourth being substituted for a fifth on the 
first string ; and (3) the tuning (e), also em- 
ployed by Biber, is a similar moiMcation of the 


normal tuning by fifths. In these tunings the 
viol fingering must be used on the first strings. 
On Biber’s use of the scordatura in the eleventh 
sonata of his second book (reprinted in D.T.O, 
xii. 2) see the Zeitachr. of the Int. Mus. Ges. viii. 
p. 471, and ix. p. 29 (both 1907). (4) Tho 
tuning (/), employed by Nardini in his Enig- 
matic Sonata, is the reverse of the last, being a 
combination of the common tuning for the first 
two strings with the viol tuning in the lower 
ones. (6) The tuning {g) is employed by Barbella 
in his ‘ Serenade ’ and by Campagnoli in his 
‘ Notturno,’ to imitate the viola d’ amoro, from 
the four middle strings of which it is copied. 
Thick first and second strings should bo used, 
and the mute put on. Tho effect is singularly 
pleasing : but the G and A on the second string 
are flat and dull. (0) The tuning {h) employed 
by Lolli, is tho normal tuning except tho fourth 
string, which is tuned an octave below the third. 
If a very stout fourth string is used, a good bass 
accompaniment is thus obtainable. 

Such are a few of tho abnormal tunings em- 
ployed by the old violinists. The scordatura 
is seldom used by modern players except on the 
fourth string, which is often tuned a tone higher, 
as at (i). (De Beriot, Mazas, Prume, etc.). 
This device may always be employed where the 
composition does not descend below A ; the 
tone is much increased, and in some keys, 
especially D and A, execution is greatly facili- 
tated. Paganini tuned his fourth string higher 
still, as at (j) and (A;), with surprising effect ; 
the Bl? tuning was a favourite one with Do 
B4riot. Paganini’s tuning in flats (1) cannot 


W, (0, 0), W, (0, im) («) 



be called scordatura, as it consists in elevating 
the violin generally by half a tone for the sake 
of brilliancy. The same device was employed 
by Spohr in his duets for harp and violin, the 
harp part being written in flats a semitone 
higher. The fourth string is rarely lowered : 
but Baillot sometimes tuned it a semitone lower, 
as at (m), to facilitate arpeggios in the sharp 
keys. 

The scordatura (n) is employed by Bach in 
his fifth sonata for the violoncello. It corre- 
sponds to the violin tuning (e). This depression 
of the first string, if a thick string is used, is not 
unfavourable to sonority. When tho scorda- 
tura is used, suitable strings should be obtained. 
Thicker ones are necessary where the pitch is 
depressed, and thinner ones where it is ele- 
vated : and the player will find it best to keep 
a special instrument for any tuning which he 
frequently employs, E. J. p. 

In engraved music of Scottish reels, etc., the 
scordatura was marked at the beginning of tho 
piece by the word ‘ Scordatura ’ and tho < uning 
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in notes. In manuscript music, however, it was 
frequently more carelessly indicated, or even 
left without indication. It must be remem- 
bered that although all notes on the mistuned 
strings are affected, yet the notation through- 
out the piece always stood as if the tuning were 
normal, and consequently allowance for this 
must be made in playing on the piano, etc., and 
in transcripts. In scordatura of the lowest 
string the sound A is represented by the note G, 
the sound B by the note A, and so on. For a 
curious instance of the Scottish scordatura sec 
Sib Roger de Coverly. f. k. 

Bibx — ^Andkbas Mobsb, DU VMin-Skordatwr. A.M. 14. 1019. 

(16 pp.) 

SCORE (Fr. ^rtition ; Ger. Partitur ; Ital. 
partitura, partizione, partitino, sparta, spartita; 
Lat. partitio, partitura, partilura cancdlata. 


a ‘ short * score, a * vocal ’ ssore, or a ‘ piano ’ 
score, should properly bo reserved for the 
system which presents on separate staves all 
the parts that are to be performed simultane- 
ously, commonly spoken of as ‘full score.* 
The oldest known form of score would seem 
to be that in the pseudo - Hucbald MtLsica 
enchiriadiSf a treatise of the 11th century. A 
specimen will be found under Notation. 

An interesting early score is in the B.M. 
Harl. MS. 978 — the volume which contains 
the famous Reading rota * Sumer is icumen in.’ 
Below the three voice-parts here shown there 
is a supplementary qu^ruplum, written on a 
separate stave, which has no concern with our 
present purpose. This composition shows that 
in the first half of the 13th century the essential 
feature of a score was realised in England. 



A series of staves on which the difi'erent parte 
of a piece of music are written one above 
another, so that the whole may be read at a 
glance. 

The English name is derived from the 
practice of dividing the music by bars or lines 
scored through the entire series of staves. The 
Latin term, partitura cancdlata owes its origin 


In Arundel MS. No. 248, fol. 153a, 1546, 155a 
and 201a, there are two-part compositions regu- 
larly scored on staves of eight and nine lines. 
In the last of these, now nearly illegible, two 
staves, each consisting of four black lines, are 
separated by a red lino. In the other case the 
staves consist of eight uniform and equi- 
distant black lines. The following is from 



to the compartments or cancdli^ into which 
the page is divided by the vertical scorings. 
The word score, though often misapplied in 
the present day to what is more correctly called 


fol. 165a of the MS., and the lower part of 
the same facsimile is another hymn * Salue 
uirgo uirginu,* for three voices, on a stave of 
twelve equidistant black lines. The MS. dates 
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from about the middle of the 13th oentury. A 
score of the same kind, about the same date, is 
referred to by Ambros as being in the BibUo- 
th^ue Nationale, Paris. w. s. b. 

It will be observed that in these examples 
oare is taken that the notes which synchronise 
in time are in the same vortical line. In the 
rota (see Frontispiece to Vol. V.) and in the 
15th century carols edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland and W. S. Rockstro ; although the 
parts are superimposed, yet there is no attempt 
to make the page really a score. 

One of the first printed scores, properly so- 
called, is that of Oipriano de Bore’s madrigals 
of 1577 ; and one of the first printed orchestral 
scores, if not the very first, was that of the 
* Ballet comique de la Boyne ’ (Paris, 1582). 
From the system then adopted to the compli- 
cated scores now in use, the process is one of 
natural development. Down to the days of 
Bach and Handel, and for some time after 
them, the orchestral instruments were used 
rather as an accretion of obbligato parts than as 
a complex whole ; but from the time that the 
orchestra became a recognised constitution, 
some system of grouping instruments of the 
same class near each other has been followed. 
The basso continuo or thorough-bass, whether 
figured or not, always occupied the lowest 
stave, and its inseparable companion, the 
violoncello part, was placed immediately above 
it. In purely orchestral music the viola 
comes next and the two violin parts ; but in 
vocal music, whether for soli or choruses, the 
voice-parts, with or without an organ part 
below them, occupy the position immediately 
above the violoncello. Sometimes in a concerto 


trumpets, trombones and tubas. Upon the 
staves between the last of the brass instru- 
ments and the first violin lines are placed the 
instruments of percussion, generally beginning 
with the ordinary drums, and including such 
things as triangles, tambourines, big drum, 
side drum, cymbals, etc. The staves for the 
harp or harps are generally placed in this 
division, often below the big drum line. As a 
rule assistance is given to the reader’s or con- 
ductor’s eye by not carrying the bar-lines 
through all the staves, but leaving spaces in 
the vertical linos between the various groups of 
instruments. In a well-edited score, while the 
whole is joined together at the beginning of 
each page and the groups are indicated by 
thicker vertical lines, the bar-divisions will be 
continuous from the piccolo line to that of the 
double bassoon, and from the first horn line to 
that of the bass tuba ; each instrument of per- 
cussion will have its own bar-lines to itself, 
and the three upper strings will be joined in 
their bar-lines. If solo parts and a double 
chorus are employed, each solo part will have 
its separate bar-lhies, and each choir will have 
joined bar-lines. Lastly, the violoncello and 
double-bass part will be barred together. With 
every kind of difference in detail, this arrange- 
ment has continued in use from the classical 
days to our own, the change of place in the drum- 
line being the most important alteration. 

The following arrangement (with English 
nomenclature) of the score of Gustav Holst’s 
suite ‘ The Planets’ (‘ Mars ’) is representative 
of modern practice : 

2 Piccolos. 

2 Flutes. 

2 Oboes. 


the solo instrument has this place, as in the first 
organ concerto of Handel ; but more often, and 
in modem music almost universally, the solo 
instrument in such a composition is placed 
above the strings. 

Having arrived at the line for the first violin ^ 
or violin solo part, it will be most convenient to 
describe the constitution of the score from the 
top downwards. In certain instances, such as 
Brothoven’s C minor symphony, Mozart’s 
‘ Jupiter * symphony, Schumann’s in E flat, 
etc., the drums occupy the top line ; but in far 
the greater number of cases the piccolos or 
flutes head the score as the top of the group of 
‘ wood-wind ’ instruments. Next come the 
oboes with the cor anglais, then the clarinets of 
all types ; the bassoons with double bassoon 
generally end the group of ‘ wood.’ Some 
composers have written their horn - parts 
between the clarinet and bassoons, but the 
modem plan is to let them head the 
division of * brass,* and below them to place 


Eagluh bom (cor anKUw). 

Bs« oboe. 

3 (;iarinets In Bp. 

Bass clarinet in B|7. 

3 BaasooQB. 

Double bawoon. 

8 boma in F | IV ■(*▼•■). 

4 brumpets In C | | (2 etavea). 

2 Tenor trombonea. 

Baaa trombone. 

Tenor tuba in Bj>. 

Baaa tuba. r — rr — -. -i 


6 Timpani 
(two playera). 




tuning placed outalde the 
aeon. Baaa clef mpliad.) 


1 The grouping of the atHnga at the foot of the aoon waa by no 
meaaa InTariable aren aa late aa the 10th eentnry. The autograph 
of Sehubert’a unftnlabed aymphony baa the following arrangement, 
reading from top to bottom: Vina., Tla., 0., ob., clar., fag., 
oomt, olarlnil (trumpeU), tymp., tromboni, v’ol.. baaa. (See 
taoeiittlle, Drei Maaken Vartag*) o. 


Hj^ li. } braced atavea each.) 

Organ (2 braced atavea.) 

Stringa (lat rlna., 2nd vlna., vlaa., T’oelll., doable baaaea : 8 atavea). 

For specimens of arrangement of scores for 
military band see Wind Band. (Compare also 
Obohxstbation.) m. ; addns. o. 

SCORING, the art of Orchestration iq.v.). 
SCOTCH SNAP or CATCH is the name given 
to the reverse of the ordinary dotted note 
which has a short note after it — ^in the snap the 
short note comes first and is followed by the 
long one. It is characteristic of the slow 
Stbathspbt {q*v,)t rather than of vocal music. 
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l^hough as Bums and others wrote songs to | 
some of these dance-tunes, it is not infrequently 
found in connexion with words. * Green grow 
the rashes,* ‘ Roy’s wife,’ and ‘ Whistle o’er the 
lave o’t,’ contain examples of the snap. 

It was in great favour with many of the 
Italian composers of the 18th century, for 
Burney — ^who seems to have invented the name 
—says in his account of the Italian Opera in 
J^ondon, in 1748, that there was at this time too 
much of the ‘ Scots catch or cutting short of 
the first of two notes in a melody.’ Ho blames 
( <occhi, Perez and Jommelli ‘ all three masters 
concerned in the opera “ Vologeso ” ’ for being 
lavish of the snap. j. m. w. 

In the hands of Hook and the other pur- 
veyors of the pseudo-Scottish music, which was 
in vogue at Vauxhall and elsewhere in the 18th 
century, it became a senseless vulgarism, and 
with the exception of a few songs, such as those 
mentioned above, and the Strathspey reel in 
which it is an essential feature, its presence may 
generally bo accepted as proof that the music 
in which it occurs is not genuine. M. 

SCOTCH SYMPHONY, THE, Mendels- 
sohn’s own name for his A minor symphony 
(op. 56) ; produced at a Gewandhaus Concert, 
Mar. 3, 1842 ; Philharmonic Society, London, 
June 13, 1842, Mendelssohn conducting. 

SCOTT, Chaeles Kennedy (6. Romsey, 
Nov. 16, 1876), has done important work as a 
choral conductor in London. 

Scott studied at the Brussels Conservatoire 
where he took a first prize in organ-playing 
(1897). From the time that he settled in 
London (1898) he subordinated his personal 
career as performer or composer to the further- 
ance of English music, particularly of choral 
music. He founded the Oriana Madrigal 
Society in 1904, associated with it a scheme 
for the publication of English Madrigals (the 
‘ Euterpe Series ’) and published a Manual 
of Madrigal Singing. Under his direction the 
Oriana Madrigal Society soon earned a high 
reputation as a small choir of picked voices 
pursuing a definite artistic ideal. The pro- 
grammes devised by Scott have brought to- 
gether the old music and the new, for his aim 
has been to perform whatever is of musical 
value irrespective of ago or idiom. Scott took 
an active part in schemes for the advancement 
of national music, notably the concerts of 
Balfour Gaedinbr {q.v.) and the Glastonbury 
productions of opera by Rutland Boughton 
(q.v.). In 1919 he formed and conducted the 
Philharmonic Choir (g.v.), primarily for the 
performance of larger choral works with the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. Here his excel- 
lent training in choral technique has placed 
in the hands of visiting conductors a vocal 
body of equal competence i^ith the Society’s 
orchestra, but the choir has also given im- 
portant programmes under his direotion. c. 


SCOTT, Cyril (6. Oxton, Cheshire, Sept. 27, 
1879), composer and poet, began to play the 
piano by ear at a very early age. By the time 
he had reached his seventh year and learnt 
musical notation, he began to write down 
his immature attempts at composition. His 
mother, an excellent amateur musician, advo- 
cated a musical career for him, although hie 
father was at first opposed to the idea. 

At the age of 12 Scott was sent to Frank- 
fort -on -Main, where he began to study the 
piano seriously at the Hoch Conservatoire, his 
general education being entrusted to a tutor. 
On his return to England this mode of instruc- 
tion was continued at Liverpool, where he also 
perfected his piano -playing under Steudner- 
Wolsing. At 16 he returned to Frankfort in 
order to take up the study of composition 
under Ivan Knorr. Among his fellow-student** 
were Percy Grainger, Norman O’Neill anu 
Roger Quilter. It was still the fashion at 
that time to send young British musicians 
to study in Germany, but Scott and his com- 
panions escaped the influence of a one-sided 
academicism by being placed under a professor 
whose sympathies extended beyond national 
boundaries, and especially to the Slavonic 
schools. Another influence wluch affected the 
young artist’s outlook was that exercised on 
him by the poet Stefan George, 

In 1898 Cyril Scott left Frankfort for the 
second time and took up his residence in 
Liverpool, where he gave a piano recital and 
received a few pupils. Here began a warm 
friendship with Charles Bonnier, at that time 
professor of French literature at the university, 
who made Scott acquamted with modem 
poetry and first awakened in him a desire to 
devote himself actively to that art. Scott 
wrote his first verses about 1900, and at that 
time his ‘ Heroic Suite ’ was performed by 
Richter at Liverpool and Manchester, and his 
first symphony at Darmstadt. Both works, 
together with some chamber music written at 
Frankfort, were later destroyed by the com- 
poser as unrepresentative. 

The first London production of a work by 
Cyril Scott was that of the piano quartet in 
E minor at St. James’s HaU in 1901, Kreisler 
playing the violin part. In 1903 Henry J. 
Wood produced the second symphony at the 
Promenade Concerts. Scott now began to 
produce a good deal of work, and was soon 
encouraged in his activities by the firm of 
Elkin & Co., who entered into contract with 
him for the publication of his songs and smaller 
piano pieces. Schott & Co. followed suit in 
1909 with an agreement covering violin pieces 
and piano works on a larger scale. 

It is by no means irrelevant to mention the 
deep interest which the composer began to 
take in Oriental philosophy and theosophy 
about this time, for with it his musical style 
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underwent a marked change. Tonality, dia* 
tonic scales and regular rhythmic periocL were 
not discarded for good and all, since Scott 
desired to enlarge his means of expression 
rather than to exchange old conventions for 
new tormulas, but they were regarded by him 
as inessential, and he began to write music 
without any key signature and with an 
elaborate method of irregular barring that 
fixed down the main accents of his long and 
free melodic lines. The first important works 
in this new style were the sonata for violin 
and piano, written between 1908-10, and the 
sonata for piano, which belongs to the same 
period. About this time Scott began a 
composition on a still larger scale, the ‘ Nativity 
Hymn ’ for chorus and orchestra, which is 
preceded by the * Christmas Overture * for 
orchestra alone. The ‘ Aubade ’ for orchestra 
and the * Tallahassee Suite ' for violin and piano 
belong to the year 1911, and the reconstruction 
of the piano quintet from an older sextet is 
approximately contemporary with these two 
works. 

In 1913 Scott was invited to Vienna by 
Gustav Mahler's widow, and the overture to 
Maeterlinck’s ‘ Princesse Maleine * was given 
there with such success that a performance of 
the ‘ Nativity Hymn * and ‘ Christmas Over- 
ture * was contemplated for the following year, 
but frustrated by the European War. 

At the British Music Festival organised in 
London by Thomas Boecham in 1916, the 
piano concerto, written in 1913-14, was heard 
for the first time, with the composer in the solo 
part. The same conductor introduced the 
‘ Two Passacaglias on Irish Themos * at one 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concerts 
in 1916. A setting of Keats's * La Belle Dame 
sans Merci ’ for chorus and orchestra was com- 
posed in 1916-16. Scott afterwards entered, 
for the first time in his career, upon a phase of 
operatic composition. The first of his operas 
to be performed was ‘ The Alchemist,’ produced 
at Essen on May 28, 1926, under the direction 
of Felix Wolfes. 

The art of Cyril Scott in its mature stages 
has an unmistakably personal quality that is 
at once its merit and its limitation. He rightly 
prefers to achieve self-expression in a somewhat 
constricted idiom to the imitation of even the 
greatest models at the expense of his individu- 
ality, but it must be confessed that he does 
not always escape the danger of his idiosyn- 
crasies hardening into mechanical mannerisms 
or of going over the same ground several times 
with only a surface appearance of striking out 
in a new direction. It is no doubt his way of 
applying principles which are new and highly 
distinctive at first, but afterwards tend to 
become stereotyped formulas, that has deluded 
some critics into making too much of a 
supposed likeness between his art and that of 


Debussy : in actual fact, though their manner 
of envisaging their tasks may be the same, itf 
results are utterly dissimilar in practice. 

The secret of a certain sameness of flavour 
almost throughout Scott’s work lies probably 
in its predominantly harmonic character. His 
treatment of each note in the chromatic scale 
as a unit not dependent on a certain position 
in relation to a tonic root is immensely fertile 
in novel chord formations and chord sequences, 
but his music is on the other hand compara- 
tively poor in variety of texture. Even in the 
string quartet, the medium to which contra- 
punt^ writing is most indispensable, there is 
an extraordinary amount of part-writing in 
vertically parallel groupings. But it musr. u« 
borne in mind that these limitations are part 
and parcel of the particular nature of his work : 
he is by no means incapable of submitting his 
characteristic methods to the discipline of the 
most exacting forms of thematic treatment, as 
is proved by such things as the two * passa- 
caglias * for orchestra and the fugue in 
second suite for piano, where he adapts 
elaborate polyphonic devices to his special 
requirements with a mastery that is none the 
less complete for its independence of classical 
models. 

Scott has a highly developed sense of 
secondary and tertiary harmonic colours. He 
blends his chords and lets them succeed each 
other with such subtlety that to an ear once 
accustomed to his idiom the apparently most 
daring combinations appear not as dissonances, 
but as a new and finely calculated euphony. 
His melodic invention, when it is not made 
subordinate to the harmony, is little inferior 
to the latter. In his songs he often achieves 
a tunefulness that is both attractive and 
distinctive, and the long-drawn melodic curves 
in some of his larger works, which breathe 
freely under the composer’s unrestricted bar- 
ring, are highly original in contour, phrasing 
and accentuation. 

In respect of form, Scott’s work rests on a 
solid classical foundation, but he applies the 
conventional patterns of the sonata, the 
rondo, the passacaglia, etc., to his own uses by 
accommodating them to the need of each 
work. He may leave himself free to string 
together what movements he pleases by 
making use of the suite, or he may organise 
a sonata form that varies the classical model 
according to a no less logical plan of his own. 
The cyclic sonata form has also advanced in 
his hands, as may be seen from the finale in the 
violin sonata, where he does not merely recall 
a motto theme, but sums up much of the 
principal material previously used. In the 
matter of orchestral colour, Scott is often 
fastidious to the verge of preciosity. The 
curious orchestration of his piano concerto, for 
instance, where harp, celesta and glockenspiel 
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*«mforoe almost incessantly the cold glitter 
of the solo part, may seem as cloying to some 
temperaments as a perpetual redolence of 
incense. But though one may be enervated 
by the languorous scents that frequently 
pervade Scott’s orchestration as well as his 
harmony, it is impossible ever to call their 
quality in question. He is too much of a 
sensitive musical poet to indulge in cheap 
effects • there is on the contrary a certain over- 
refinement about his style which at times 
imparts to it an almost morbid delicacy. 

Many of Scott’s smaller works, especially 
among the piano pieces and songs, have 
become exceedingly popular in Great Britain, 
but his larger compositions have been more 
frequently produced abroad, especially in 
Germany and Austria. His dramatic work is 
interesting for its independence of Wagnerian 
or any other models. The only published 
score so far (1926) is that of ‘ The Alchemist,* 
which shows a laudable tendency to return to 
a purely musical treatment that avoids any 
kind of pictorial duplication of what is already 
sufficiently clearly conveyed by the action. 


LIST OF WOBKS 


Symphonic Dane., , , _ . 

OBcnEBTHA. — ‘ Auhade ’ ; * l^hrlRtniMS Overture * ; Concerto, PF. 
■ad orch. ; (Joncerto vin. and orcb , Two I’aeaacaghaa on Iiish 
Tbemee , Rbap^fxiy ; ‘ Soincnlr Ue Vlemio * ; ‘ Three Sympbonio 
Dancea * (new version of tind SjTiiphonj ). 

VooAt Works with Okchbhtra. — ' La Belle Dnme sane Mere!,* 
ohoruB and orch , Nativity Hymn, chorus and orch , Overture to 
' Prinoeaae Malelue,' orcb. and fliuil chorus ; * The Ballad of Fair 
Helen of Kirkcunnel/ bar. and orch, 

CHAMBsa Mnsto. — Quartet, £ minor, vln.. via., vVl. and PF. , 
Quintet, PP. and sirs, (originally a sextet) ; String Quartet (suite) ; 
Trio, vhx., v'd, and I’F. 

VioUM ASD Piaho — ■ Trols Dansee tiistes ' ; Two Freludfn ; 
Settings of • Chorrv Ripe ‘ and * The Gentle Malden ‘ ; Sonata , Two 
Sonnets ; ‘ TallabaNsee ' Suite, etc. 

Viola and Piano. — F autosla. 

Violoncello and Piano — ‘ Pierrot anioureux.’ 

Flute and Piano,—* Scotch Pastoral ' ; * The Ecstatic Shepherd.’ 

Piano Solo. — ' Kgypt,’ Suite ; 1 wo Etudes , Handelian Rhapsody; 
' Impressions from the Jungle Book ’ ; ' Indian Suite ' , Modem 
Fhiger Exerciaes ; ' Pastoral Suite ' ; Five 1‘oetuB ; * Rondeau do 
Concert ' , ' Uusalan Suite ' . Sonata ; '2nd Suite ; and about 100 
small pieces. Including ‘ Two Alpine Sketches,' ‘ (. hlmes,' t oluinblne,’ 
' Danse n^gre,' ' Diatonic Study,' ‘ Irish Reel,' ' Lotus Land,* 
’ Over the Prairie,* ' Pierrette,* ' Pri^lude soiennel,* * Rainbow 
Trout,* * Sphinx,* ‘ Vesperale,’ * Water-Wagtail ' etc. 

SoNos.— About 80 Songs including * A Blackbird Song,' * A Gift 
of Silence,’ * An Old Song ended,’ 'And so J made a Vlllauelle,’ 
*Two t'hineee Songs,' ' DafTodlla,’ 'Love's Aftermath,’ 'Love’s 
Quarrel,* * Lullaby,* * My (.'aptaln,* * Old Songs In Now Guise,’ 
‘ Pierrot and the Moon Malden,* * Scotch Lullaby,* etc. 

Voioa AND Solo Instkoments — * Idyll,* voice and flute ; 

Idyllic Fantasy,' voice, oboe and v’ci. 

Dramatic Works. — ' Sinetse Sniee.' plav with incidental music 
on Dutch and Flemish folk-songs ; * The Alchemist,' opera ; * The 
Incompetent Apothecary,’ ballet ; ' The Saint of the Mountain,’ 
opera ; * The Shrine,' opera. 

Bibl. — A. Baolefield Hull, CifHt Scott, Oomposcr, Poet and 
PMIoiopher ; Ovkil Soott, Mu rears of IndUerotim , The Philosophy 
of Modernism in fU Connsetltm mth Music. 


SCOTT, John (6. circa 1776; d. Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, 1815), nephew of John Sale, 
jun., was a chorister of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and Ii)ton College ; afterwards 
studied the organ under William Sexton, 
organist of St. George’s, Windsor, and became 
deputy for Dr. Aniold at Westminster Abbey. 
He was also chorus-master and pianist at 
Sadler’s Wells. On the erection of the first 
organ in Spanish Town, Jamaica, he went out 
as organist, and died there. He was composer 


of a well-known anthem, ‘ Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem,’ and a famous comic song, * Abra^ 
ham Newland,’ ^ has been ascribed to him (see 
Koous’s March). This composition, however, 
was more commonly ascrited to Tipton, a 
Vauxhall writer, and was written about the 
end of the 18th century, w. h. h. ; rev. F. K. 

SCOTT, Lady John Douglas (6. 1810 ; 
d. Spottiswoode, Mar. 12, 1900), an amateur 
composer of Scottish songs. Bom Alicia Ann 
Spottiswoode, she was the eldest daughter of 
John Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoode in Berwick- 
shire. On Mar. 16, 1836, she married Lord 
John Montague- Douglas Scott (son of the 
fourth Duke of Buccleuch, d. 1860). In 1870, 
under the will of her father, she resumed her 
maiden name. 

Her best claim to remembrance, musically, 
is her composition of the song ‘ Annie Laurie,* 
which was first published without composer’s 
name in the third volume of Paterson and Roy’s 
‘ Vocal Melodies of Scotland ’ in 1838. So 
popular was the song during the Crimean War, 
that a letter from the composer herself, in her 
last years, by mistake refers to it as being com- 
posed about that period. It may be added 
that the words are altered from a song first 
published in A Ballad Book collected by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and privately issued in 
1824. A few other of her songs gained but 
scant favour, although she is sometimes 
credited with being the composer or adapter of 
i * The Banks of Loch Lomond,’ a Scottish song 
still much sung. 

Throughout her life she upheld the ancient 
Scottish customs in a manner verging on 
eccentricity. F. K. 

SCOTT-GATTY, Snt Alfred Scott (6. Eccles- 
field, Yorks, Apr. 26, 1847 ; d. London, Dec. 
18, 1918), Garter Principal King-of-Arms, was 
an amateur musician, whose songs had a great 
vogue in their day by reason of their unaffected 
melody and simple, if untutored, style. His 
earliest work appeared in Aunt Judy's Maga- 
zinCy edited by his mother, Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
He contributed to the (Jorman Reed entertain- 
ments, and later brought out several musical 
plays for children and the more ambitious 
* Tattercoats,’ produced for charity at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1900. He founded the 
Magpie JdADBiGAL Society (q.v.) in 1886. Ho 
was appointed Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of 
Arms at the College of Heralds in 1880, be- 
coming York Herald in 1886 and Garter in 
1904, and was knighted the same year. 

N. c. a. 

SCOTTI, Antonio (6. Naples, 1869), bari- 
tone singer, made his first appearance on the 
stage at Malta on Nov. 1, 1889. He steadily 
won the favour of the public, and following 
upon successful engagements in Milan, Rome, 
Buenos A 3 rres and Madrid he came to London 

' Abraham Newlaad waa tha Chlaf Cashier oX the Banh of Amiaodi 
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in 1899, and appeared at Covent Carden os Don 
Giovanni on June 8. In that winter he went 
to New York, appeared at the Metropolitan in 
the same part on Dec. 27 and in his first season 
firmly established his position as one of the 
leading baritones of the day. For the next 
fifteen years his career was divided between 
London and New York, where, particularly 
in association with Caruso, his fame increased 
in a great variety of parts, notably lligolotto, 
lago, Amonasro (in * Aida *), the Baron Scarpia 
in ‘ Tosca,’ Tonio in ‘ Pagliacci * and the Count 
in ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.’ Subsequently New 
York became his headquarters, and besides 
singing constantly at the Metropolitan he 
toured with his own company in 1919-20. 

Scotti was taught singing by Madame Trifari 
Payanini (d. 1908) — ^herself a pupil of the elder 
Lamperti — ^and has expressed in print his great 
indebtedness to her skill. Like many other 
singers before him he was a little impatient at 
being kept back in his young days, but when 
at last the opportunity of doing heavy dramatic 
work came to him he recognised the wisdom 
of his teacher’s methods, his carefully placed 
voice being equal to all reasonable demands 
upon it. s. H. p, ; rev. c. 

SCOTTISH NATIONAL MUSIC. Of Scot- 
tish national or folk music no specimens exist 
before the early part of the 17th cen tury . That 
Scotland was a musical nation there is no deny> 
ing, and we have every reason to believe that it 
was in no way lacking in musical beauty as the 
later examples show. Indeed there is strong 
evidence that many of the tunes which did not 
see the light of print until the 18th century are 
of a very much earlier date though lack of 
printed or manuscript notation leaves us in the 
dark for positive proof. 

There are many early entries in royal and 
other accounts showing that musical perform* 
ances were frequent, but there is nothing to 
show that these performances were of native 
music ; the contrary seems to be the case, and 
that English, French or other fashionable com* 
positions were rendered. Meanwhile we have 
the strong belief that Scottish folk*music, ran 
as it did in England, a silent stream ignored by 
the cultured musician. 

The first light we have on Scottish national 
music is provided by the Skene Manuscript, a 
set of seven small volumes now bound together 
which belonged to John Skene of Hallyard who 
died in 1644. It is probable that he was re- 
sponsible for the notation of the tunes. It is 
believed to have been written between the 
years 1616 and 1636. It is written in tablature 
for a lute with six strings. It is now in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinbuigh; it oontains 
114 airs. (See Librabias.) 

The next early manuscript of Scottish music 
is the Straloch Manuscript, also in tablature, 
dated 1627. There are several other inanu* 


scripts of lesser importance. The Straloch MS 
was formerly in the possession of Burney and a 
copy of the Scottish airs in it was made by 
G. F. Graham in 1839, since which time the 
original has disappeared. Graham’s copy is in 
the Advocates’ Library. 

It must be premised that the Straloch and the 
Skene manuscripts do not contain only Scottish 
airs. There are many tunes which are English 
and some nondescript pieces which have no 
historical value. It was not until the early 
years of the 18th century that Scottish tunes 
began to be preserved in any quantity. The 
late John Glen possessed an Important manu- 
script book, ‘Margaret Siiikler’s Book,’ 1710, 
which contains over 100 early versions of 
Scottish airs. Some other manuscripts might 
be mentioned, but historically they are not so 
important as the above namc^. 

There are two early works that bear upon the 
subject of Scottish Song : Wedderbum’s ‘Com- 
plainte of Scotland,* 1648, and * Ane Compendi- 
ous Booke of Godly and Spirituall Songs,’ 162L 
In the first is a list of names of songs sung by 
shepherds, some of which are English. 

The second is a collection of hymns set to 
secular tunes, mostly Scottish. In Verstegan’s 
Bestituiion of Decayed Intelligence^ 1606, there 
is mentioned a Scottish woman ‘ dandling her 
child to sing “Bothwell Bank thou blumest 
fayre.” ’ 

Several more instances of early Scottish 
songs might be cited, but little can gathered 
regarding the music fitted to the songs. 

In 1662 John Forbes of Aberdeen published 
his Cantus Songs and Fancies, to three, foure 
or jive parts. Later editions bear the dates 
1666 and 1682. The book has extracts from 
some English publications and has really little 
bearing upon Scottish national music. 

Towards the end of the 17th century Scottish 
songs began to appear on half -sheets engraved 
by T. Cross, and in the early editions of Pills to 
purge Mdanoholy and elsewhere many attempts 
to produce songs in the Scots manner came 
forth. It was quite a fashionable craze and the 
best musicians of to-day composed songs in this 
manner. 

The first printed book of Scottish tunes was 
issued by Henry Playford in 1700 with a second 
edition dated 1701. Its title runs : 

* A collection of original Scotch tunes (full of the 
highland humours) for the violin being the first of 
this kind yet printed, 1700.’ 

There are 39 tunes contained in the volume. 

In 1724 Allan Ramsay issued the first volume 
of his Tea Table Miscellany which contains a 
selection of Scottish songs. In 1726 he pub- 
lished a small oblong work, Musich for Allan 
Jtamsay's Collection of Scots Songs, In 1725 
appeared the first collection of Scottish songs 
fitted to the music. This is, Orpheus Caledmius, 
arranged by William Thomson, a singer under 
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court favour. There are fifty airs with an 
added bass and the long list of subscribers shows 
that the singing of Scottish songs was popular. 

In 1733 he published a second edition in two 
volumes, containing 100 songs and airs. 

In the first edition of Orphena Caledonius 
there are several tunes marked as by Rizzio. 
This assumption has been ridiculed, but further 
consideration will show that though the airs 
claimed are quite unlikely to be the composition 
of Rizzio, yet there can be but little doubt that 
Rizzio as a favoured court musician may have 
had a certain influence upon the style of com- 
position. In fact some of the tunes are far 
more scholarly than those which have come 
from a peasant class. 

The bibliography appended to the end of the 
article will show that a great deal of Scottish 
national music took the form of Reels and 
Strathspeys (j.r.), the national dances of the 
country. Many of the Scottish fiddlers issued 
collections of those dances of their own com- 
position and of traditional airs. 

The Cow family were the principal of these 
and their collections are extremely valuable as 
they contain not only the composition of the 
family but many beautiful airs which have 
come down traditionally. f. k. 

Scottish Scales and their Melodies 

The existence of Scottish airs constructed on 
the series 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 of a major diatonic scale 
is well kno'W’n.* Tlu'se are not by any means 
numerous, though their characteristic leap be- 
tween the third and fifth, and sixth and eighth 
of the scale, is so common in Scottish melody, 
that many persons not only believe the greater 
part of our airs to be pentatonic, but do not 
admit any others to be Scottish. However the 
taste for this style may have arisen, the series of 
not€‘S was a very convenient one, for an instru- 
ment possessing the major diatonic scale in one 
key only could play these airs correctly in the 
three positions of the scale where major thirds 
arc found, that is, on the first, fourth, and fifth 
degrees. In the key of C, these are as shown 
below, adding the octave to the lowest note of 
the series in each case. 


Pentatonic tcalt in three positioiw, without change 
of signature. 


If, reversing the order of the notes given 
above, we begin with the sixth, and passing 
downwards add the octave below, the feeling of 
a minor key is established, and keys of A, D, 
and E minor seem to be produced. Besides 
tunes in these six keys, a few others will be 
found, which begin and end in G minor (signa- 
ture two flats), though also played with natural 

1 Thia pantatonle acaie U Uw bMii of mooh prUnltiTO lolk-mwlo. 
Cf. Niiobo Mono. 


notes ; for B and E being avoided in the melody 
neither of the flats is required. 

A curious peculiarity of tunes written in this 
series is, that from the proximity of the second 
and third positions phrases move up and down 
from one into the other, thus appearing ^o be 
alternately in the adjoining keys a full tone 
apart, moving for example from G into F and 
vice versa. The following are good examples 
of the style : 



(2) Were na my heart licht I wad die. 






(3) The bridegroom grot. 

When the dieep are In the fauld A the kye at hame. And 



•’ thewarldto aleeparegane.Thewaeeo’iDyheartfaMn 



ahow*rs frae my e'e. While iny gudeman lies eound by ma 


The first, ‘ Gala Water,* is one of the most 
beautiful of our melodies. The modern version 
of it contains the seventh of the scale more than 
once, but Oswald has preserved the old penta- 
tonic version in his Caledonian PocketCompanion 
(1759-66). That version is hero given in the 
large type, the small typo showing the modem 
alterations. The air may be played correctly 
beginning on E, on A, or on B, representing the 
third of the keys of C, F and G ; but neither flat 
nor sharp is required in any of the positions, the 
notes being all natural throughout. 

The second is the melody to which I^ady Grizel 
Baillie wrote (1692) her b^utiful ballad, ‘ Were 
na my heart licht, I wad die.’ It is a very 
simple, unpretending tune, and is given chiefly 
on account of its close ; indeed, both of these 
tunes are peculiar, and worth more detailed 
discussion that can be given them here. 

The third is the old tune which was so great 
a favourite with Lady Anne L 3 mdsay that she 
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wrote for it her celebrated ballad * Auld Robin 
Gray.* Although it has been superseded by a 
very beautiful modem English air, it ought not 
to be entirely forgotten. 

A^jother exceedingly beautiful pentatonic 
melody is that to which Bums wrote ‘ 0 meikle 
thinks my love o’ my beauty.’ It will be found 
in E minor in the ‘ ^lect Songs of Scotland,* by 
Sir G. A. Macfarren ; but it may also be played 
in D minor and A minor, in each case without ' 
either flat or sharp being required in the 
melody. 

The use of the pentatonic scale in our early 
music must gradually have ceased, through 
acquaintance with the music of the church 
service, which had its singularly complete dia- 
tonic system of modes. The complete diatonic 
scale, which we find in the simple shepherd’s 
pipe or recorder, is really that on which our 
older melodies are formed. The pitch note 
might be D or G, or any other, but the scale 
would be the ordinary major diatonic with the 
semitones between the 3^ and 4th and 7th 
and 8th degrees. The key of 0 is that adopted 
in the following remarks. With scarcely an 
exception the old tunes keep steadily to this 
scale without the use of any accidental. It will 
also be seen that the pathos produced by means 
of the 4th of the key, is a clever adaptotion of 
a necessity of the scale. ‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest’ — ^fortunately preserved in the Skene MS. 
— ^is a fine example of the skill with which the 
composer used the means at his disposal. The 
first strain of the air is in G major, as will be 
seen if it be harmonised, though no F sharp 
was possible on the instrument ; in the second 
strain, no more affecting wail for the disaster 
of Flodden could have been produced than that 
effected by the use of the Fu, the 4th of the 


The Flowers of the Forest, Ancient Version. 



scale of the instrument, the minor 7th of the 
original key. With his simple pipe the com- 
poser has thus given the effect of two keys. 

It may be objected that the voice was not 
tied down to the notes of an imperfect instru- 
ment, and could take semitones wherever it 
felt them to be wanted ; but in the process of 
transmission the untutored singers, happily 
ignorant of musical science, adhere rigidly to 
the original forms of the scales in which they 
sing. 

The same effect of playing in two keys occurs 
in * 0 waly waly ! love is Imnnie, a little while 
when it is new,* but in most modem versions of 


the melody both the Ft| and Fjt are found: this 
was not possible on the primitive instrument, 
though easy on the lute or violin. 


0 waly waly. 



Any air which has the natural as well as the 
altered note may be set down as either modem, 
or as having been tampered with in modem 
times. The major seventh in a minor key is 
also a fairly good sign of modem writing or 
modem meddling. In a tune written otherwise 
in the old tonality, the occurrence of the major 
seventh sounds weak and effeminate when com- 
pared with the robust grandeur of the full tone 
below. 

A few more examples may be given to show 
the mingling of the pentatonic wdth the com> 
pleted scale. ‘ Adieu Dundee * — also found in 
the Skene MS. — is an example of a tune written 
as if in the natural key, and yet really in the 
Dorian mode. 


Adew Dundee, 



Another example is 'The waukmg of the fauld,* 
which, played in the same key, has the same 
peculiarity in the 13th bar ; this, however, is 
the case only in modem versions of the air, for 
that given by Allan Ramsay in the OeniU 
Shephird (1736) is without the E. 

Of thb Gablio Musio 

If the difficulty of estimating the age of the 
music of the Lowlands is great, it is as nothing 
compared to what is met with in considering 
that of the Highlands. 

The Celts certainly had music even in the 
most remote ages, but as their airs had been 
handed down for so many generations solely 
by tradition, it may be doubted whether this 
music bore any striking resemblance to the airs 
collected between 1760 and 1780 by the Rev. 
Patrick Macdonald and his brother. The speci- 
mens given of the most ancient music are 
interesting mainly in so far as they show the 
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kind of recitative to which ancient poems were 

chanted, for they have little claim to notice as 

melodies. The example here given is said to 
be ^ Ossian’s soliloquy on the death of all his 
contemporary heroes.’ 



There are, however, many beautiful airs in 
the collection ; they are simple, wild, and 
irregular ; but their beauty has not a very wide 
appeal on a first hearing. Of the style of per- 
formance the editor says : 

‘ These airs are sung by the natives in a wild, artless 
and irregular manner. Chiefly occupied with the 
sentiment and expression of the music, they dwell 
upon the long and pathetic notes, while they hurry 
over the Inferior and connecting notes, in such a 
manner as to render it exceedingly difficult for a 
hearer to trace the measure of them. They them- 
selves wliile singing them seem to have little or no 
impression of measure.’ 

This is more particularly the case with the very 
old melodies, which wander about without any 
attempt at rhythm, or making one part answer 
to another. The following air is an excellent 
example of the style : 


IFet is the night and cold. 



In contrast to these are the ‘Luinig* and 
' Jorram,’ the former sung by the women at 
their work, the latter boat-songs. 

Patrick Macdonald says ‘ the very simplicity 
of the music is a pledge of its originality and 
antiquity.’ Judged by this criticism his ver- 
sions of the airs seem much more authentic 
than those of his successors. Captain Fraser 
of Knockie, who published a very large and 
important collection of Highland airs in 1816, 
took much pains, in conjunction with a musical 
friend, to form what ho terms a ‘ standard.’ As 
he had no taste for the old tonality, he intro- 
duces the major seventh in minor keys, and his 
versions generally abound in semitones. He 
professed a liking for simplicity, and is not 
sparing of his abuse of MacGibbon and Oswald 
for their departures from it ; yet his own turns 
and shakes and florid passages prove that he 
did not carry his theory into practice. As, 
however, a large portion of lids volume is 
occupied with tunes composed during the latter 
part of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
century, in these it would be affectation to 
expect any other than the modem tonality. A 
apeoimeu of what he calls an ancient Ossianio 


air is given as a contrast to that selected from 
Patrick Macdonald. In style it evidently be- 
longs to a date nearer to the times of Mac- 
Pherson than to those of Ossian. Compare the 
‘ soliloquy * given above with the following : 


An air to which Ossian is recited. 





It cannot be denied that though by his altera- 
tions of the forms of Gaelic melody Fraser may 
have rendered them more acceptable to his 
contemporaries, he has imdoubtedly shorn the 
received versions of much of Iheir claim to 
antiquity. The volume published by the 
Gaelic Society of London in 1876, though not 
faultless in regard to modem changes, has 
restored some of the old readings ; one example 
ought to be quoted, for the air * Mairi bhan og ’ 
is very beautiful, and the Ft) in the fourth bar 
gives us back the simplicity and force of ancient 
times. 


Mairi hhan og. (Mary fair and young.) 








PS 


Captain Fraser stigmatises the previous col- 
lections of Patrick Macdonald and Alexander 
Campbell {Albyn's Anthology) as very incorrect. 
But Fraser’s own versions have in many cases 
been much altered in the second edition (1876), 
while more recent works differ most remarkably 
from earlier copies. The airs are evidently still 
in a plastic state— every glen, almost every 
family, seems to have its own version. 

It is evident from the examples given by 
Patrick Macdonald that in the most ancient 
times Gaelic music was devoid of rhythm. The 
Ossianio chants are short and wild. They are 
succeeded by longer musical phrases, well suited 
it may be to heighten the effect of the Gaelic 
verse, but, apart from that, formless to a modem 
ear. From these emerge airs stiU wild and 
irregular, but with a certain sublimity arising 
from their very vagueness. Even when the; 
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become more rbythmio the airs do not at once 
settle down into phrases of twos and fours, but 
retain an easy indiderenoe to regularity ; two 
alternating with three, four with five bars, and 
this in so charming a way that the ease and 
singularity are alone apparent. The air 
* Morag ’ may be cited ; other examples may 
be found in Albyn^s Anthology, 1816-18, and in 
^ Grain na h-Albain,’ an excellent collection of 
Gaelic airs made by Miss Bell and edited by 
Finlay Dun. J. m. w. ; addn. f. k. 


Later Collections 

George Thomson (g.v.) employed Pleyel, 
Kozeluh, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber and 
Hummel to harmonise and supply symphonies 
to the Scottish songs which comprised his 
published collections. The choice in all these 
instances was not very good. Beethoven 
appears to have been under the impression that 
the * Scotch snap ' was characteristic of all 
Scottish music, whereas, really, it only naturally 
belongs to the strathspey, the reel and the 
Highland fling. Haydn, who seems truly to 
have had a liking for, and some knowledge of, 
Scottish vocal music, was certainly better fitted 
for the task ; he also arranged the two volumes 
of Scottish songs issued by Whyte in 1806-07. 

Sir G. A. Macfarren’s collection has already 
been spoken of, and an excellent set of twelve 
Scottish songs arranged by Max Bruch was pub- 
lished by Leuckart of Breslau. * Songs of the 
North,’ with the music arranged by Malcolm 
Lawson, had a great popularity, but many of 
the airs suffered a good deal in transmission, 
and several of them are to be found in a purer 
form in Macleod’s ‘ Songs of a Highland Home.* 

The virulent attack made by the late William 
Chappell on the claims advanced for the 
Scottish origin of certain airs cannot in every 
case be considered justifiable. There is much 
truth in what he advances, i.e. that a number 
of Anglo-Scottish songs of the 17th and 18th 
centuries have been too readily claimed as 
Scottish folk-songs, in spite of the fact that they 
have been sufficiently well ascertained to be the 
composition of well-known English musicians.^ 

It is, however, quite evident that Chappell’s 
irritation has, on some points, led him astray,* 
for some of his statements can be proved to be 
wrong ; those for instance regarding ‘ Jenny’s 
Bawbee,’ ‘ Gin a body ’ and ‘ Ye Banks and 
Braes ’ and some others. That Stenhousb 
( g.v.), up to Chappell’s time the chief writer on 
the history of Scottish song, makes many 
lamentably incorrect assertions in his com- 
mentary on Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum 
cannot be denied, but that he did so wilfully 
is quite imlikely. It must be remembered 
that Stenhouse was handicapped by being 
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four hundred miles from the British Museum 
Library, a storehouse which supplied Chappell 
so well, and, besides, Stenhouse’s work was a 
pioneer, for his notes were begun in 1817. 

Another class of music which now constitutes 
part of the national music of Scotland was the 
compositions of professional or semi-professional 
musicians. As the fiddle is the national instru- 
ment of Scotland, so the reel and the strathspey 
reel are the national dances. A great number 
of country musicians, particularly in the 
northern part of Scotland, composed and 
played these dance tunes for local requirements. 
These they named either after some patron or 
gave them a fanciful title. In many instances, 
by the aid of subscription, the musician was 
enabled to publish one or a series of his com- 
positions, and so favourite dance tunes from 
these works were frequently reprinted and 
rearranged by other musicians. 

Isaac Cooper of Banff, Daniel Dow, William 
Marshall and many other lesser-known com- 
posers, along with the Gow family, have thus 
enriched Scottish music. We must also re- 
member that where one of this type of 
musicians has succeeded in getting his com- 
positions into print, there may be many whose 
tunes have passed into local tradition name- 
lessly, BO far as composer is concerned. While 
there are a great many beautiful and purely 
vocal airs, yet these instrumental melodies have 
largely been used by song-writers in spite of 
their great compass ; this is one of the factors 
which makes Scottish song so difficult of 
execution to the average singer. ‘ Miss 
Admiral Gordon’s Strathspey,’ ‘ Miss Forbes’ 
Farewell to Banff,’ ‘ Earl Moira’s welcome to 
Scotland,’ with others, are well-known ex- 
amples, and have been selected by Bums and 
other song-writers for their verses. Another 
notable one is ‘ Caller Herring,* which, com- 
posed by Nathaniel Gow as a harpsichord piece 
(one of a series) intended to illustrate a popular 
Edinburgh Cry, had its words fitted twenty 
years afterwards by I^ady Naime. 

About 1820-30 many now well-known songs 
in the Scottish vernacular had their birth, 
possibly owing to the Waverley novels. Allan 
Ramsay was the first to collect the Scots songi 
into book form from tradition, and from printed 
ballad sheets and garlands. His first volume 
of The Tea-Table Miscellany was issued in 1724, 
three others following later. It is rather un- 
fortunate, from an antiquarian point of view, 
that Ramsay and his friends were not content 
to leave them as collected, but imparted to 
many a then fashionable artificial flavour, 
while boasting in his dedication of the charming 
simplicity of the Scotch ditties. 

In 1769 and 1776 David Herd rendered a 
more trustworthy account of traditional Scots 
song in the two volumes he published ; while 
Johnson’s Soots Musical Museum of six hundred 
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AongB, with the music, was the principal ooUeo* 
tion of the 18th centuiy. 

The following list comprises all the important 
collections of Scottish national music, includ- 
ing some early manuscripts which contain 
Scottish airs : 

BIBUOGBAPHT 

MiKxraoum 

«. lOia-aS. The BowBllaa MS In lute Ublatare on a elx-ltne auve, 
00 pp. It belonged to, and waa probably written by, Sir 
William Mure of Bowallan between the datee 1612 and 
1628. It contains Bever.iJ Sdittioh aln, and la In the 
llbra^ of the Rdlnburgb University, 
e. 1027-29. The Straloch MS In lute tablature on a alx-line atave. 

Contained Scottish and other alra. The original manu- 
Bcrlpt la now lost, but a copy of a portion of It waa made 
by O. F. Graham and la in the Advocates* Library, 
Edinburgh (see Straloch MS.). 

16— T The Skene MS. In tablature on a four-line stave. In 
the Advocates' Library (aee Skbicb MS.), 
c. 1070-80. The Guthrie MS. In tablature; contains a number of 
Scottish airs, or, rather, as the late Mr. Glen pointed 
out, accompaniments for them. In the Edwburgh 
Univeralty. 

1683-92. The Blaikle MSB. These two. in tablature for the viol da 
gamba, belonged to Andrew Blaikle of Paisley, a music- 
engraver, early in the lOth century. They bore dates 
as in the mai^n, but both manuscripts are now lost. 
Transcripts of portions of them are in the Wighton 
Library, Dundee. 

16 f The Leyden MS. In tablature for the lyra vloL It 

belonged to Dr. John Leyden and is now lost. A 
transcript made by G. F. Graham is in the Advocates* 
Library. The contents are much the same as one of the 
Blailde MSS. and is apparently of the same data. 
Another Leyden MB la in the Advocates' Library, dated j 
1639, but this does not appear to contain Scottish airs. 
1704. Agnes Hume's MS. dated 1704. In the Advocates' Library, 
ordinary notation. j 

1709. Mrs. Crockat'a MS. Referred to by Stenhouse who onoe ^ 
possessed it ; it Is said to have Men dated 1709, but it 
is now lost. 

1710 Margaret Hliikler'a MS. An oblong quarto volume of about 
a hundred airs, which formeny belonged to the late 
Mr. John Glen. It bears the date 1710, and is in ordinary 
notation. 

1723-24. Gumming MS. A small volume of aire for the violin, 
dated l7!23 on first leaf and 1724 on last, with the name 
«f its oilginai compiler, ' Patrick Cummlng. Edinburgh.* 

It contains a number of Scotch airs, up to ita date 
unpublished. In the possesslcm of the present writer. 


Prihtbp ahb Rnqravbp Golueotiohs 


pnblicatlons ; also in O’Urfey's ' Pills to pmge Melan- 
choly,* 1698-1720. At later dates a great number are 
also to be found in the London country-dance books of 
various publishers 

1662, 1666, 16t>2. Forbes. * Cantus : Bongs and Fancies to three, 
foure or ftve parts, both apt for voices and viols.' John 
Forbes, Aberdeen, 1662 ; 2ad ed.. 1666 ; 3rd, 1682. 
The first book of secuUv music printed in Scotland. 
Contains several Scottish songs. A reprint of the 1682 


edition. The work Is printed from movable tyi>e-) 

e. 1700-5. * A Gollectlon of Original Sootoh Tunas for the Violin, 
the whole pleasant and oomlcall, being full of the 
Highland Humour.* Londtm, John Toung. 

(This, and another, with the same title pubUehed by John 
Hare, London, are obviously Imitations of PlayfOrd*s 
work. The one published by Young Is in the library of 
an Edinburgh gentleman, and the other by Hare la 
mentioned and its oontente noted in JVeiss end 
6th aeries, vol. v. p. 603.) 

1796. * Orpheus (3aledonius or a OoDectlon of the beat Scotch 

Songs set to musiok by W. Thomson.* London, lor the 
author. Folio, n.d. 

(Entered at Stationer** Hail, Jan. 6, 1726. The first ooUeo- 
tion of Scotch songs with their airs. The book contains 
fifty songs. Bee separate article. Vol. 111. p. 774.) 

*.1720. Musiok for Allan Ramsay's (Tollectlons of Scots Songs 
set by Alexander Stuart.* Bdlnburgh. Bm. ob., n d. 

(This was intended to provide the airs lor the songs in the 
Pm-FoAIs IfitotOiuty, 

1780. Craig. * A CoUeotion of the ohoioest Scots Tones adapted 
for the Harpslohord or Bnlnnet ... by Adam Craig.' 

. Edinburgh, 1730. Ob. folio. 

1733. * Orpheus CMedonlus.’ Second edition, Edloborgh, 1733. 

2 vols. 8vo. [100 songs,] 

(The first volume is practically Identical with the first 
edition. The seoona volume la additional matter, being 
fifty more songs with the music.) 

1740. etc. Oswald, James. * A Chirloua Colleotlon of Soote Tunes i 
for a Violin. Bass viol or German fiuU ... by James | 
Oswald, musician In Edlnbr.* Ob. feUo, s. 1740. 

(This Is, in all probability, thn flxat of the many Tohunea 


of Scots music issued by Oswald. When he arrived in 
lAuidon this work was re-engraved, and with another 
volume published by John Simpson.) 
e. 1742. * A CoUection of Curious Scots Tunes for a Violin, German 
flute or Harpsichord.’ By Mr. James Oswald. London, 
J. SImpeoa. 

* A Second CoUeotion of Curious Scots Tunes for a VloUn, 
etc.' (aee above ; both were advertised in 1742). 
e. 1742-60. Oswald, James. * The Caledonian Fookei Companion.* 
London. 12 books, 8vo. 

(This important publication of SootUsh airs was com- 
menced about 1742-43, and ultimately reached to 
twelve books about 1760. The first numbers were 
published by J. Simpson, others by the author, and the 
whole was reprinted by Straight and Sklllem.) 

17-— —t Oswald. ' A Collection of 43 Scots Tunes with Variations 
... by James Oswald.' London, Bland and Weller. 

(OilglnaUy issued at a much earlier date than these 
publishers.) 

A. 1761-62. Oswald. * A Cdlection of the best old Scotch and 
English Songs set for the voice ... by James Oswald, 
chamber composer to His Majesty.’ London, n.d. 

1742. BarsanU. ‘ A Collection of old Scots Tunes, with a bass for 
Violoncello or Hariisichord ... by Francis Barsanti.’ 
Bdlnburgh. n.d. 4to. 

1742, 1746, 1755. M^Gibbon. * A Collection of Scots Tunes. Some 
with variatlcmB for a Violin, Hautboy or German Flute 
... by Wm. M'Glbbon.’ Edinburgh. Ob. folio, 1742. 
Second collection, 1746. Third, 1755. 

(Afterwards reprinted by N. Stewart, Bremner and 
Rutherford.) 

e. 1746. Twelve Scotch and Twelve Irish Airs with variations .... 

by Mr. Burk Thumoth.* London, J Simpson. 8vo. 
1767. Bremner, Robert. ‘ Thirty Soots Songs for a voice and 
harpsichord . . . the words by Aliau Ramsay.’ Edin- 
burgh, R. Bremner. Folio, n.d. 

• A Second set of Scots Sungs.' Bremner. e. 1759. 

(These two, originally published at Edinburgh, were after- 
wards reprinted with Bremner’s London imprint, and 
again reprinted by Stewart of Edlnbmidi with a 3rd 
vol. added.) 

1769. Bremner. B. * A Collection of Scots Reels and Country 
Danoes.' Ob. 4to. n d. 

(Issued In numbers 1769 to 1761 ) 

1769. Bremner, B. *A Curious Collection of Scots Tunes.* 
Edinburgh, R. Bremner. Ob folio, n d 

(Afterwards reprinted by Ding of Edinburgh.) 

1762. Feacock. * Fifty favourite Scotch Airs for a Violin . . . 

with a Thoroughbass for the Harpsichord.’ Kranda 
Peacock, Abodeen. Folio, n.d. 

1761-62. Stewart, Nell. 'A Collection of the newest and best 
Reels and Country Dances ' Edinburgh, Nell Stewart. 
Ob. 4to, n.d. 

e. 1762. A New Collection of Boots and English Tunes, adapted 
to the Guittar.' Edinburgh, N. Stewart. Ob 4to 

*A Oolleetion of Scots Songs adapted for a Voice and 
Harpsichord.’ Edinburgh, N. Stewart. Folio. 

1772. M*Lean. * A Collection of favourite Scots Tunes with 
Variations for the Violin . . . by Chs. M'Lean and other 
eminent masters.’ Edinburgh. Stewart. Ob. folio, 
e. 1776. * A Collection of Ancient Scots Music for the Vlohn, Harp- 
sichord or German Flute, never before printed.' Daniel 
Dow, Edinburgh. Ob. folio. 

(Dow published about this time two other coliertions of 
his own compositions, * Thirty-seven Reels ' and 
' Twenty Minuets.’) 

1780. Cummlng, Angus. * A Collection of Strathspey or Old 
Highland Reels by Angus Camming.’ Edinburgh. Ob 
foUo, 1780. 

(A later edition Is dated 1782.) 

1780. M'Olashan. ' A Collection of Stratbspey Reels,' by 

Alexander M'Olashan. Ob. folio. 

1781. ' A Collection of Scots Measures.' Alexander 
M'Olashan. Ob. folio. 

1786. ’ A Collection of ReeU.' Alex. M'Ulashan. Ob. foUo. 

17767 Alrd, James. * A Selection of Scotch, English, Irish and 

Foreign alra adapted to the fife, violin or German flute ' 
Glasgow, Jas. Aird. 6 books, small oblong 

(This aeries of books Is Important in the matter of 
Scottish and Irish music. The first two were issued 
about 1775, the Srd in 1782, the 4th 1788, 5th 1794, 6th 
1797 and the 7Ui early In the 19tb centuiy ) 

1787-1803. Johnson, James. * The Scots Musical Museum.' Bdln- 
burgh, James Johnson 6 vols. 8vo. 

(This important work consists mainly of Scots songs 
eollected by Johnson and his friends from printed 
other sources. Bums interested himself In the publica- 
tion, and some of his songs were here first issued with 
music. The first vol was published In 1787, 2ud 1788, 
8rd 1790, 4th 1792, 6Ui 1797, 6th 1803.) 

CK>w. (The publications of the Oow family have a strong 
bearing on the subject of Scottish music. Niel Gow the 
father and Nathaniel the son composed, arranged and 
adapted a great deal of what now constitutes Scottish 
aatiooal muslo. Their sheet publications are innumer- 
able, and their collections of Strathspey reels ami vocal 
melodies are named in Vol. 11. at p. 427 of the present 
work.) 

Later collections of Scottish songs with music were those Issued 
by Wm. Napier, 3 vols., 1790-92 ; Corri, 2 vols., e. 1790 5 Urban!, 
6 vole., e. 1792, 1794, 1799, 1800, 1806 ; Dales, * Sixty Favourite 
Scottish Bong*,’ 8 vols. (180 songs), e. 1794-95 ; George Thomson s 
ooUeoUons, 1793, etc. (aee separate articles) ; Whyte, 2 vols., 1806-07 ; 
J. Elouls, 9 vols., 1806-07; R. A. Smith, 'Bcotish Minstrel,’ 6 vols., 
1830-34, 8vo; Paterson and Roy, ‘Vocal Melodies of Scotland,’ 
4 vols,, 1837-38. Among annotated collections of Scottish muslo. 
the foDow^ are noteworthy : * Sootiah Songs In two Volume* 
[Joseph Bitson], 1794, 8vo (reprinted In 1869) ; Wood’s * Songs of 
Motiaad.' editM by d. F. Qrabsm, 3 vols. 1848, sto., 8vo ; ‘ The 
Lyric Gems of Bootland,* Cameron, Glasgow, 2 vols., sm. 4to. 1856 ; 

* The Beleot Songs of Sootlend,’ Haimlton, Glasgow, folio, 1867 1 

* Tb* Bong* of Scotland, prior te Bums,* Chambers, 1862, Svo. 
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' The Mhutrelnr of Sootlaad/ Alfred Voflat, Augeaer, 1895 ; * Buly 
Bcottlab Melodfee,’ John Glen. 1900, Svo ; * The Glen GoUeetlon of 
Soottlah dance miudo,’ 1691-951 John Glen, 2 vole , folio. Jacobite 
•onge are best represented In Hogg's ' Jacobite Belies,’ 1819-21. 
2 Tols. Svo (reprinted in 1874) ; Gaelic music Is found scattered 
through Oow’s publications and other collections of Scottish dance 
music, and elsewhere, but the best-known gatherings into volume 
form are— Bev. Peter M'Donald’s ' Highland Alrs,^ foUo [1783] : 
Simon Fraser’s ' Airs and Melodies, peculiar to the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland,’ 1816, folio (reprinted 1676) ; Alexander 
(lampbeU’B ’ Albyn's Anthology,’ 1816-18, 2 vols., folio ; ' Grain na 
b-Aloain,* collected by Miss Q. A. Bell, Edinburgh, e. 184(^ ‘ A 
Treatise on the Language, Poetry and Music of the Highland CSans,* 
Donald Campbell, Edinburgh, 1867, Svo ; * Ancient Orkney 

Melodies, collected by Col. Balfour,’ 1885 ; * The Minstrel^ of the 
Scottish Highlands,' Alfred Moffat, Bayley and Ferguson, Glasgow. 
1907 ; * Bongs of the Hebrides ’ (3 vols Eng and Gaelic text), 1009. 
1917, 1921, collected by Marjorie Kennedy Fmer; ‘Last Leaves of 
lYaditlonal Ballads and Ballad Airs,’ collected in Aberdeenshiie 
by the late Gavin Greig, 4to (The Buchan Club, Aberdeen, 1925), 
a very valuable book. 


The above bibliography represents but a 
tithe of what might justly be included in it. 
Although there is much traditional Scottish 
mufuc found among the quantity of dance 
collections issued by individual Scottish 
musicians it is difficult to classify it. Besides 
the Scottish publications enumerated above, 
the London country-dance books from the 
early part of the 18th century onward contain 
much interesting matter in connexion with 
both Scottish and Irish music. Walsh and 
others issued collections of Scottish songs and 
airs, but they were mainly taken from Thom- 
son's * Orpheus Caledonius.' His * Caledonian 
country dances * and those published by John 
Johnson are, however, of much antiquarian 
interest. 

The attention recently paid to folk-song has 
brought forth enough evidence to show that the 
published Scottish national music is but a 
small proportion of what, even now, exists in a 
traditionary form. Gavin Greig, Miss Lucy 
Broadwood and other workers have, without 
much search, brought to light a wealth of 
Gaelic music of a purely traditional kind. In 
the Lowlands of Scotland folk-song exists as 
it does in England, and much of this lowland 
Scottish folk-song is either almost identical 
with that found in different parts of England 
or consists of variants of it. There is, of 
course, a certain proportion which may be 
classed as purely confined to Scotland. 

One of the first of the modern attempts to 
tap this stream of traditional music was made 
by Dean Christie, who published his two 
volumes of Traditimal Ballad Airs in 1876 and 
1881 . This collection of between three and four 
hundred tunes, noted down with the words in 
the north of Scotland, would have been much 
more valuable if the Dean had been content to 
present them exactly as noted. Another valu- 
able contribution to the publication of Scottish 
folk-song is Robert Ford’s Vagabwid Songs of 
ScoUand, first and second series, 1899 and 1900. 
In both these works folk-song as known in 
England is largely present. The New Spalding 
Club of Aberdeen in 1903 made an initial 
movement towards the rescue of traditional 
Scottish song. Gavin Greig (who is also a 
grantee under the Carnegie Trust given to the 
oniversities of Scotland for research work) was 


commissioned to collect systematically in the 
north-east of Scotland. Greig’s able paper, 
Folk-Song in Buchan, being part of the Trans- 
actions of the Buchan Field Club, gives some 
of the results of his labours. The Scottish 
National Song Society has also turned its 
attention to folk-song research. r. K. 

SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA, THE. The Scot- 
tish Orchestra Company, Limited, was formed 
in 1891 with the object of fostering the study 
and love of orchestral music in Scotland, and 
for the purpose of organising and maintaining 
an efficient orchestra available for concerts 
throughout Scotland. To this end a fully 
equipped band of eighty performers, named 
‘ The Scottish Orchestra,’ was recruited in 1893 
under the leadership of Maurice Sons, and con- 
ducted by George Henschel. Its headquarters 
are in Glasgow ; and during the autumn and 
winter season concerts are given not only in 
Glasgow, but also in Edinburgh (in the latter 
city at the series of concerts under the manage- 
ment of Paterson & Sons), and less frequently 
at Aberdeen, Dundee, Dunfermhne, Paisley, 
Greenock, and in many other towns, by this 
fine combination of players. 

Apart from the presentation of purely orches- 
tral compositions, the Scottish orchestra has 
frequently been associated with the principal 
Scottish choral societies in the production of 
important choral works. In 1895 Henschel 
resigned the post of conductor, and was suc- 
cee(ied first by Wilhelm Kes (1895-98), and 
later by Max Bruch (1898-1900), Frederic 
Ck)wen (1900-10), Mlynarski (1910-16), London 
Ronald (1916-20), Julius Harrison (1920-23). 
A system of inviting several conductors to take 
part in each season was then adopted until 
1926, when Talich {q.v.) undertook the winter 
season. 

In the absence of the regular conductor, the 
Scottish Orchestra has played under the direc- 
tion of many famous conductors, including 
Richard Strauss, Fritz Steinbach, Edouard 
Colonne, Hans Richter, Henry J. Wood, and 
others, and though, in accordance with the 
purpose for which it was founded, the appear- 
ances of this band are appropriately confined 
mainly to the country north of the Tweed, it 
has played in London, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Huddersfield and elsewhere. R. F. M®B. 

SCRIABIN, Alf-xandbe Nioholaevioh, 
(6. Moscow, Jan. 10, 1872, O.S. Dec. 29, 1871 ; 
d. there, Apr. 1/14, 1915), composer and pianist. 

He received his early education in the Cadet 
Corps, but afterwards, abandoning the military 
career for music, entered the Moscow Conserva- 
toire, where he studied composition under 
Taneiev and piano under Safonov and gained 
a gold medal in 1892. Having completed his 
course at the Conservatoire he went abroad, 
and won considerable reputation both as pianist 
and composer in Paris. Brussels. Amsterdana 
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and othor cities. From 1898-1904 he was 
professor oi pianoforte at the Moscow Conserva- 
toire, but after that date devoted himself 
almost exclusively to composition, and soon 
came to be regarded as one of the most gifted 
of the younger Russian composers. Like 
Chopin, by whom he was influenced in early 
life, he seemed at first to be attracted to the 
smaller musical forms. His early pianoforte 
works are delicate and poetical. In his larger 
compositions he followed the orchestration of 
Wagner rather than of Glinka. Literary 
influences counted for a great deal in his 
development. Vague religious, philosophical 
and SBsthetio ideas were disseminated in 
Russia at the beginning of the century by the 
modernist movement, led by Merejskovsky and 
the poet Vyacheslav ■ Ivanov. They found 
their way into painting through the musician- 
painter Churlianis, and into music through 
Spriabin. But although the influence of 
Ivanov may have set Scriabin on the path of 
esoteric inquiry and Aesthetic experimentalism, 
it did not, as in the case of some of the poet’s 
disciples, chill lyrical glow and joyousness 
which were temperamental qualities in the 
composer. Following at first along Wagnerian 
lines, ho evolved the idea of a fresh synthesis 
of all the arts which was to culminate in a 
masterpiece : a ‘ Mystery * designed to knit up 
every art, not as with Wagner in the service 
of drama, but of loligion. From this point 
his music became inextricably involved with 
his religious or philosophical creed : a form of 
theosophy in close alliance with oriental 
mysticism. From the symphony in E, op. 26, 
onward, his works may be regarded as a 
succession of eflorts towards this supreme end. 
For this reason his tendencies are totally 
different from those of the nationalist group 
who derived from Glinka and Dargomijsky ; but 
his vision and restless quest of spiritual revela- 
tion, as well as his pre-occupation with eso- 
terics, were shared in common with many 
Russians of genius. 

For the better expression of his ideology 
Scriabin devised a harmonic system based upon 
a * synthetic * chord (a thirteenth, minor 
seventh and augmented ninth) derived from 
the upper partials 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 — 
usually disposed in fourths. 



He is still feeling after this new principle in 
the compositions which, roughly speaking, lie 
between op. 30 and op. 00, as may be observed 
most easily in the pianoforte worlm — ^the fourth 
and fifth sonatas ; the * Podme satanique,* op. 34 ; 
the Etudes, op. 42, etc. He uses the system with 
more complete confidence in the later piano 


sonatas; in the three ]^tudos, op. 65, in fifths, 
sevenths and ninths ; in * Vers la flamme,’ op. 72 ; 
and in ‘ Prometheus.’ Scriabin was a consum- 
mate pianist, and has added much to the 
modem technique of the instrument. 

The musical writer Sabaneiev, who was 
Scriabin’s close confidant in Aesthetic matters, 
tells us that the first symphony, op. 26, in E 
major, is a hymn to art as religion ; the third, 
‘ The Divine Poem,’ op. 43, is the self-affirma- 
tion of personality — the emancipation of the 
soul from its fetters ; the ‘ Poem of Ecstasy,* 
op. 54, expresses the joy of creative activity. 
‘ Prometheus ; the Poem of Fire,’ presses still 
nearer to the composer’s ultimate aim. Here 
he makes a definite step towards the reunion 
of the arts by associating sounds and colours. 
The ‘ keyboard of light,’ which he contrived 
for the purpose, proved a failure in practice. 

* Prometheus ’ was produced at Queen’s Hall 
on Feb. 1, 1913, under Sir Henry J. Wood, and 
repeated the following year, Mar. 14, 1914, 
when the composer played the important piano 
part. Nothing is forthcoming of the ‘ Mystery * 
beyond the text of the introduction, entitled 

* Propylasa ’ (the porches), and a few musical 
notes. 

Whether, as Safonov once prophesied to the 
writer, Scriabin would have strangled his 
creative gift in the noose of his self-made 
formulas, or whether in his passionate zeal 
for a more supersensitised art he would, in his 
upward flight, have dropped some of those 
hierophantic pretensions and complexities 
which threatened the sources of pure musical 
inspiration, must, because of his untimely 
death, remain a debatable question. It seems 
probable that when his theosophical pro- 
grammes are forgotten, some of his music will 
still appeal because of its winged, ecstatic 
quality and a joyousness rare in the art of his 
period — and these aspects are most subtly 
expressed by him through the medium of the 
piano. (See Sonata, p. 839.) 

At the time of Scriabin’s visit to London, in 
the spring of 1914, he was suffering from a 
swelling on the lip which indicated a form of 
blood poisoning. Eventually it disappeared, 
but the poison was only in abeyance, and 
returned in a fatally acute form a few months 
later. The composer died in Moscow, after a 
short illness, at the age of 44. b. n. 

LIST OP WOBKS 
PlABO WOSKR 

Op 1, Valie In P minor; op. 2, Tlirse riecea ; op, 3. Ten 
IfunirkM ; op. 4, Allegro appuatoneto ; op. fi, Two NortumeB ; 
op. 6. Sonata No. 1, F minor (189S) ; op. 7, Two Impromptus k la 
Maaor; op. 8, Twelve Studies ; op. k Prelude and Nocturne, 
op. 10, Two Impromptus ; op. 11, iVenty-four Preludes ; op 12, 
Two Impromptus ; op. 18, Six Preludes ; op. 14, Two Impromptus ; 
op. 16, Five Preludes ; op. 16, Five Preludes ; op. 17, Seven 
IMudes ; op. 18, Allem de Concert, B flat minor ; op. 19, Sonata 
No. 9, U sharp minor (Sonate-fantalsle) ; tm. 20. Concerto, P sharp 
minor, for plwo and orchestra ; op, 21, Polonaise ; op. 22, Four 
Preludes ; op. 28, Sonata No. 8, F sharp minor ; op. 26, Nine 
ltaaurlMW--iul the above date from the ^nineties. Op. 27, Two 
Preludes ; op. 28, Fantaisle : op. 80, Sonata No. 4 in F sharo major ; 
op. 81, Four Preludes ; op. 82, Two Poems ; op. 33, Four Preludes * 
op. 84i« TngSdle (Trai^c poem) ; op. 86, Three Preludes : op. 36 
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*Potaid «»Unlgue*; op. S7, Poor PraliidM; op. S8, V«1 m, A iot i 
major ; op. 89. Four Preludes : op. 40, Two Hazurksa ; op. 41, 
Poem, D flat major ; op. 42. Eight Etudes ; op. 44. Two Poems ; 
op. 4o, Three Pieces : op. 40, Scherzo. C major ; op. 47, Quasi* 
valse ; op. 48, Four Preludes ; op. 49, Three Pieces ; op. 50. un< 
published ; op. 51, Four Pieces ; op. 52, Three Pieces , op. 53, 
Sonata No. 6 ; op. 65, unpublished ; op. 56, Pour Pieces ; op. 57, 
Two Pieces ; op. 58, Feuilfet d album ; op 59, Two Pieces; op. 61. 
Po4me*noctume ; op. 62, Sonata No. 8; op 63, Two Poems; 
op. 64, Sonata No. 7 ; op. 65, Three Etudes ; op. 66, Sonata 
No. 8; op. 67, Two Preludes; op. 68, Sonata No. 9, op. 70, 
Sonata No. 10 ; op. 71, Two Poems ; op. 72, Vein la Samme ; 
op. 73, Two Dances ; op. 74 Five Preludes. 

OacKBSTaAL Works 

* Beverle,* op. 24 ; Ssunpbony No. 1, in E major, with chorus, 
op. 26 (1900): Symphony No. 2. in O minor, op. SO <1903); 
Symphony No. 8, In C. The Divine Poem, op 43 ; IjC Poime de 
I’extase, op. 54 (1908) ; Prometheus . the Poem of Fire. op. 
tor orchestra, piano, organ, choir and colour keyboard (1913). 

The majority of Scriabin's early works were ffublished by 
Bdaiev ; those dating atwut 1911-13 by the Itussion Music Publish* 
Idg Co. ; most of them from op. 65 onward by Jurgenson, Moscow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Monographs by Sabanbibv, Jubst and Karataotk ; special 
number of the Mtuykahiy Soi<r»tn»nnik (4-5, i916) ; A Xtunian 
VoM-Poet, A. EAOLBriKLn Hupt, (London, Keaau Paul) . Rosa 
Nbwjsarcd, Scriabin and Contemporary Jtwnan Mueie {The R%u»ian 
Review, Feb. 1013), and the analysis of ‘ Prometheus ' (authorised 
by the composer). Queen's Hall programmes, Feb. 1, 1913, and 
Mar. 14, 1914; see also if towia of the Rueslatu, by Harou> WruxAMS, 
Ph.D., Pitman & Sous (1015). 

SCRIBE, AtJOUSTiN-EuotNE (b. Paris, Dec. 
25, 1791 ; d. there, Feb. 21, 1861), the most pro* 
lific of French dramatists, and the beat librettist 
of his day. He lost his parents early, and the 
well-known advocate Bonnet urged him to take 
to the Bar ; but he was irresistibly drawn to 
the stage, and from his debut at 20 at the 
Theatre du Vaudeville till his death, he pro- 
duced for the diff erent theatres of Paris a rapid 
succession of pieces which have served as 
models to a host of imitators. He originated 
the comedie-mudeville, and attained to high 
comedy in * Uno Chaine * ; but it is in op6ra- 
comique and lyric tragedy that he has given 
the most striking proofs of his imagination and 
knowledge of the stage. For half a century he 
produced on an average ten pieces a year, 
many, it is true, written conjointly with various 
authors, but in these ‘ mariages d’esprit * Scribe 
was always the head of the firm. 

Meyerbeer’s * Huguenots,* ‘ Robert,* * Pro- 
phetc,* ‘ L’Etoile du nord,* and ‘ L’Africaine * ; 
Auber’s * Fra Diavolo,’ * Gustave III,* ‘ Cheval 
de bronze,* ‘ Domino noir,* and ‘ Diamante de 
la couronne ’ ; Auber’s ‘ Muette de Portioi * ; 
and Verdi’s * Vepres siciliennes * are the most 
famous of his libretti. 

Scribe died suddenly. He had been a 
member of the French Academy since 1 836, and 
had acquired a large fortune. His complete 
works have been published (1874-86; 76 vols.), 
and there are several editions of his stage-pieces. 
That of 1855 comprises 2 vols. of operas, and 3 
of operas-comiques ; and that of Calmann L6vy 
(1874-81), 6 vols. 12mo of ballets and operas, 
and 20 of operas-comiques. A peru^ of 
these gives a high idea of his fertility and 
resource. 0. 0. 

Bimu— Eimftirx LsooinrA. Sortbe (1874). 

SCRIPTORES. There are several great 
coUeotions of ancient writers on musical theory, 
both Greek and Latin. In 1652 Meibomiua 
printed a valuable collection of Greek writers 


which long held the field. It is now, however^ 
superseded by the following : 

Musici scriptores Oraecit ed. G. Janus 
(Teubner, 1896), contains, with elaborate pro- 
legomena, the following authors : 

1. Arlatotle. * Loci de muaioa.* 

2. Faeudo-ArldtoUe. ’ De rabua moatols problemata.' 

S. Euclides. * Beotlo oimonla.* 

4. Oleonlden. Eicrttywyj| apnoPitclj. 

5. NlcoraachuH Oerammie. *A.ppLOvtKhv cy^ctpijiei' & BxoerpU. 

6. Bacchtua. Eiaayotyif pova-itc^s. 

7. Gaudentlua. 'Ap/btoviKij enrayuyfi. 

8 Alypiua. Eicraywyij powrtictj. 

9. * Ereerpta Neapolttana.’ 

10. * Carminum Oraeconun reliquiae.* 

The De musica of Aristides Quintilianus is 
not included above, because it had been edited 
separately by A. Jahn (Berlin, 1882). The 
Harmonic Elements of Aristoxonus are best 
studied in Macran’s edition (Oxford, 1902). 

The later Greek writers are to be found as 
published by Wallis, either separately or in his 
Opera mxUhematica (Oxford, 1699), of which 
vol. iii. contains Ptolemy, Harmonica ; Por- 
phyry, Commentary on Ptolemy ; and Bryen- 
nius. Harmonica, To these may be added a 
less important anonymous work, De mvoicot 
ed. Bollormann (Berlin, 1841). 

For Latin authors reference must first be 
made to the great collection of Martin Gerbert, 
Scriptores ecclesiastici de musica^ 3 vols., 1784 
(and reproduced in facsimile 1905). It contains 
the following : 

Voi. I. 

1. S. Pambo * Geronticon ’ (In Greek and Latin). 

2. * Monacho qua mente all Paallenduni.’ 

8. ‘ Inntttuta Patruro de xnodo Paallendl * (T Claterclan). 

4. S. Nloetlua of Trevea * De bono Paalmodiae.’ 

5. Caaalodorua. * Inatltutlonea tnuaicaa.* 

6. S Isidore. ' Sententlae de muaiea.' 

7. Alenin. ' Muaica ’ 

8 . Aoreliau. ' Muaica dlsvlpiliut.* 

9 Bemlglus * Muaica.' 

10. Notker. * De muaica.' 

11. HuchtUd ' De muaica.' 

(Pseudo- Rocbald ) * Muaica enchlriadis, Oonunemoratlo breurtt 
de tunia at paalmia modulandla.’ 

12. Reglno. * De harmonica Inatitutione.’ 

13. Odo. ' Touaritta,’ ' Dialogua de inualoa.’ 

^4. Adelbold. ' Muaica,' 

16. BemellD. ' DIvUlo monoebordi.’ 

16. Varioua anonymoua plecea. 


Vox- II. 

1. Guido d’ Arezzo. ' De diaciplina artia mualcae,' * Regulaa 

muaicae rb}’thmIoae ’ ' De ignoto caniu.' * Tractaiua cor. 
rectoriua multorum emiruni,’ ’ De tropic alve tonic.' 

2. Bemo of Reichenau ‘ De vaiia Paalmonun aiqoe cantuun 

modulatlone,' ' De conaona tononim divendtate,* ' Tonailua.' 

8. Hermann Contractus. * Musica,' * Kxplicatio aigaorum/ * Veraua 

ad disoemendum oantum.' 

4. william of Hiraebau. * Muaica.’ 

6. Tbeoger of MeU. ' Muaica.' 

6. Arlbo Hcbolaaticua. ' Muaica.' 

7. John (:k>tton. ' De muaica.* 

8 S. Becnard. * Tonal.’ 

9. Gerlandua. ' De musica.* 

10. Kberbard of Freiaingen. ' De menaura fiaiularum.* 

11. Anonymoua. * De menaura Satularum.* 

12 Engelbert of Admont. ‘ De muaica.' 

IS. Job. .figkllUB. * Ara musica.’ 


Vot m. 

1. Franco. ' Ara oantus menaurabllla.* 

2. ESaa Salmon. ' Sclentia artia muaicae.* 

8. Marchettl of Padua, ‘ Lucidarium muaicae plaaae,* * Poxnerinm 
muaicae menauratae.’ 

A. Jean de Muria. * Summa muaicae,* * Muaica apacutatlva,* * D* 
numerla,’ * Muaica practlca,* ' Queatlones super partes 
muaicae/ ' De dlacanto,* * De tonU,* * De proportionibos.* 

5. Amulpb. * De dlfferentlla oantorum.* 

8. John Keck. * Introduotoiiom muaicae.* 

7. Adam da Fulda. ' Muaica.* 

9. ’ OonatItQtlonea oapMlae FontMdae * (1545). 

9. Tckvt) ^oAriKq teu Ara Paallendl ant eantaadi Oraeoemm. 

A oontinuation of Gerbert was gathered by 
Cousseomker under the title Ecriptorea de mueioa 
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medii aevi (1864»76). It contains the follow- 
ing works : 

Voim I. 

1. Fra Jerome of Moravia. ‘ De muaioa.’ With extraota from 
‘Fosltlo volKarls.’ John de Gwlandla, ‘De mnaioa men- 
aorabiU ' ; Franco of Cologno. ‘ An oantua menaurabilia * ; 
Peter PJcard, ‘ Mustca menaurabilia.' 

5. Franco. * Compendium diacantue.’ 

$. John de Garlaudia. * Jntroductiu musicaa * 

4. .. ’ De muaioa menaurablll.’ 

6 Walter de Odlngton * De apeoulatione muaice.' 

6. Arlatotle. * De muaioa ‘ (l!ith or lUth century). 

7. Petrua de Cnioe. * De tonla.’ 

8. John Balloc. * Abbreviatio Franconia ' 

9. Anonymua. * De conaonantlia mualoaUboa.* 

10. „ * De discautu.' 

11. „ ' Cantu menaurablll.' 

1‘2. „ * De menaurla et diacantu.’ 

13. „ ‘ De diacantu.’ 

14. ,1 * De dgurla aive de notis.* 

16. ' De musica ' 

16. Robert Handle. ‘ Regulae.' 

17. John Hanboya. ' Bumma auper mualoam.* 

VOL. II. 

1. Realno of PrOm. * Tonariua.* 

9. Uuobald. * Muaioa enebeiriadia ‘ (a bit unpubliahed by Qerbert). 

3. Guido d' Arezzo, ‘ De modonun formuHa.' 

„ „ * De aex motibua vocum.' 

4. Odo. ‘ Intonariom.' 

6. Ouido In C^aroli-looo Abbaa. ‘ Opuaculum.' 

6. Jean de Murla. ‘ Speculum rauaicae * (booka vl. and vli.). 

7. A Carthuatan. ' Do mualca plana.' 

8. Anonymua. ‘ De muaica.* 

VoL. ni. 

1. ' Marchettl of Padua. ‘ Rrevia compilatlo ‘ (aee Gerbert). 

3. John de Garlandla. * Introduotiu de oontrapunoto.' 

8. Philip de Vitry. * Are nova.' 

4. „ „ ‘ Are contrapuncU.' 

8. „ „ ' Ara perfecta.' 

6. „ „ * Liber mualcallum.' 

7. Jean de Muiia. ' Llbellua cantua menaurabilia.* 

8. „ „ ' Ara contrapuncti.' 

9. ' Ara dUoantua.' 

10. Henry of Zeland. ‘ De cantu perfecto et Imperfeoto.* 

11. Phlluppotua Andreaa. * De contrapuncto.' 

13. Philip de Caaertu. ‘ De diveraia figuiia.' 

15. Gilea de Murino * Cantua menaurabilia.’ 

14. Jobannos Verulua de Anagoia. ' De mualca.* 

16 Theodore de Campo. ‘ Muaica menaurabilia.' 

16. I'roadoolmus de Beldemandla. ' De contrapuncto.' 

17. „ „ „ ' Tractatun practice cantua men- 

aurabllia.' 

18. „ „ „ ‘ Do ad moduni Itallcum.’ 

19. „ „ „ * Ltbellua mouochordl.' 

30. „ ,, ,, ' Bummula proportlonum.' 

21. Nicaalua Weyia, Carmelite. * Regulao muaicae ' 

*23. Chriatian Bare of Flondera, Tractatua.' 

23 Gultelmua Monachua * Do praeceptta artla muaicae.’ 

34. Antonlua de Leno. ’ Regule de contrapanto.' 

26 John de llothby. ' Rcgulae auper proportionem.’ 

*26. „ „ ' De cantu flgurato.' 

37. „ ,, * Kegulae aupra contrapunctum.* 

Anonymoua works. 38*40 (pp. 384-498). 

VOL. IV. 

1. John TinotorU. (1) ' Expoaitio manna ’ ; (2) * De natum et pro- 
prietate tonoruin ’ , (.‘i) ' De notla et pauala ' ; (4) ‘ De regulaxi 
valore notaruni ' , (5) * Liber Imperfectionum ’ , (6) * Tractatua 
alteratlonuro ’ ; (7) ‘ Super punctia muaicallbua ’ ; (8) * De arte 
contrapuncti * ; (0) * Proportlonale mualces ' ; (10) ’ Dlffinl- 
torlum muaices.’ 

3. Simon Tunatede. * Quatuor prlnclpalla mualcea.’ 

3. Jobannei Gallicua. * Rltua caneudl ' ; * Introductlo.’ 

4. Antonlua de Luca. * Ara cantua flgurati.' 

6. Anonymua. ' De muaioa figurata.* 

For Boethius’s De institviione musica re- 
course may be had to his works in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina or in Teubner’s Bibliotheca 
(ed. Friedlein). Note also Ein anonymer 
Musiktractat (ed. J. Wolf), Leipzig, 1893, and a 
valuable little early tract printed by Wagner in 
Bassegna Oregorianat iv. 482 (1904). 

w. H. F. 

SCUDO, PiBTBO (6. Venice, Juno 6, 1806 ; 
d, Blois, Oot. 14, 1864), was brought up in 
Germany. Some oiroumstanoe led him to 
Paris, and in 1816 he entered Choron’s school, 
and studied singing there at the same time 
with Duprez. He never became a good singer, 
and after taking a secondary part in Rossini’s 
‘ II viaggio a Reims ’ left the boards, returned 
to Choron’s school, and there tricked up a 
slender knowledge of music. After the re- 


volution of 1830 he played second clarinet in 
a military band. Returning to Paris he made 
his way into society, set up as a teacher of 
singing, and a composer of romances. He took 
to writing, and published Phyaiohgie du rire and 
Les Partis poUtiques en province (1838). Ho 
gradually restricted himself to musical criti- 
cism, but as long as he wrote only for the Revue 
de Paris, the Reforme and the Revue indi- 
pendants, he was unknown outside certain 
cliques in Paris. As musical critic to the Revue 
dea deux mondea, he became a man of mark. 
Scudo’s articles are worth reading as specimens 
of French musical criticism before Berlioz was 
known, and while F6tis occupied a field without 
a rival. They have been mostly republished 
under the following titles : Critique el litterature 
musicale (1850, 8vo ; 1852, 12mo), 2nd series 
(1859, 12mo) ; La Muaique ancienne et moderne 
(1864, 12mo) ; L' Annie musicale, 3 vols. 
(Hachette, 1860, 1861, and 1862) ; La Muaique 
en 1862 (Hetzel, 1863) ; and Le Chevalier Sarti 
(1857, 12mo), a musical novel taken from 
Italian and German sources, of which a con- 
tinuation, Frederique, appeared in the Revue 
des deux mondea, but was not republished. 
All his works were printed in Paris. Scudo 
finally became insane, and died in an asylum 
at Blois. o. c. 

SEASONS, THE — ‘ Die Jahreszeiten ’ — 
Haydn’s last oratorio. The book was compiled 
in German from Thomson’s ‘ Seasons ’ by Van 
Swieten, who induced Haydn to undertake its 
composition immediately after the success of 
the ‘ Creation ’ ; and the music was written 
between Apr. 1798 and Apr. 24, 1801, on which 
day the first performance took place at the 
Sohwarzenberg palace, Vienna. 

The score was published in 1802-03 (without 
date) at Vienna; a barbarous English ver- 
sion accompanied the German text. In 1813 
dementi published a vocal score with a better 
version. The Rev. John Webb followed with 
a further improvement in 1840 or 1841, 
Professor E. Taylor made a fourth, G. 

SEBASTIANI, Johann (6. Weimar, Sept. 
30, 1622 ; d. 1683), is saiii to have studied 
music in Italy. He is next heard of as settled 
at Konigsberg in Prussia about 1660, where 
also in 1661 he was appointed cantor to the 
Domkirche in the Kneiphof quarter of the 
town, and in 1663 became Kapellmeister to the 
electoral Schlosskirche. He retired on a pension 
in 1679. He is chiefly known as the composer 
of a Passion music, which occupies an im- 
portant place in the development of the form. 
The full title of the work is : 

' Das Levdan und Hterban nnaera Heim and Heylandes J. Chr. 
oaeh dem oalllgeD HattbaM. In elue redtlrendo Uarmoni von 6 
alng«nd«D und 6 splelendra Stlmmen nelwt dem Baaao oontinuo 
reaetzet. Worinnen zu erweekung inehrer Devotion unterechled- 
iicbe Verve aua denen gevrdbnllohea Klrcbenlledem mlt clogefOhret. 
. . Kdnlgaberff, 1078.’ 

The work is dedicated to Frederick William, 
Elector of Brandenburg. As the title indicates. 
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it is a Passion with instrumental acoompani* 
ment a 6 and chorus a 5.' The instrumental 
parts are for first and second violins, three for 
viola da gamba or da braccio, and one for 
viola bassa. But the full accompaniment is 
only reserved for the dramatic choruses in the 
work. Elsewhere the distinction is made that 
while the violas alone accompany the words 
of the Evangelist and other single charactera 
sung by solo voices, the first and second violins 
alone with basso continuo accompany the 
utterances of our Lord. There are also short 
symphonic interludes for violas alone, and the 
Choral verses are intended to be simg by a 
solo voice with the accompaniment of violas. 
The conclusion consists of a hymn of thanks- 
giving, the first four verses of which are sung 
solo, and only the last verse tutti. The whole 
interesting work has now been reprinted in the 
D.D.T, xvii. (See Passion Music.) Other 
works of Sebastianl, enumerated in Q.-JD., are 
tiwo collections of *geistliche und weltliche 
Lieder* bearing the title * Pamass-blumen,* 
published at Hamburg 1672 and 1675, also a 
large number of occasional compositions for 
weddings atid funerals. A few sacred com- 
positions in the concerted style for voices and 
instruments remain in MS. J. b. m. 

SECHTER, Simon (b. Friedberg, Bohemia, 
Oct. 11, 1788 ; d. Sept. 12, 1867), a famous 
theoretician and composer. 

In 1804, after a moderate musical education, 
he went to Vienna, where he applied himself 
with ardour to theoretical studies. In 1809, 
while Vienna was in the hands of the French, 
he made the acquaintance of Dragonetti — 
then living in concealment under the curious 
apprehension that Napoleon would oblige him 
to go to Paris — ^for whom he wrote the piano- 
forte accompaniments to his concertos for the 
double bass. In 1810 Sechter became teacher 
of the piano and singing at the Blind Institute, 
for which he wrote many songs and two masses. 
During the whole of this time he pushed 
forward his studies, working more especially 
at Bach and Mozart. He found a good friend 
in Abb4 Stadler, through whose means three of 
Sechter*s masses were performed at the court 
chapel. A Requiem of his and a chorus from 
Schiller*8 * Bride of Messina * were abo executed 
at the Concert Spirituel with success. In 1824 
he became court organist, first as subordinate, 
and in 1825, on the death of Worzischeck, as 
chief, an office which he retained till his death. 
His fame as a theoretical teacher attracted 
numerous scholars, amongst others the great 
Schubert, who was on the point of taking 
lessons from him when attacked by his last 
illness. (See Sohubebt.) Amongst his pupils 
may be mentioned, Preyer, Nottebohm, the 
Princess Czartorijska, Sucher, Bibl, Rosa 
Kastner (Escudier), Bufinatscha, Bruckner, 
Otto Bach, Dfihler, Schachner, Filtsch, S. 


Bagge, Benoni, Vieuxtemps, Pauer, C. F. Pohl 
and Thalberg. The Emperor Ferdinand con- 
ferred upon him the large gold medal for a 
Mass dedicated to his Majesty, which waf 
shortly followed by the order of St. Louis 
from the Duke of Lucca. In 1850 he became 
professor of composition in the Consorvatorium 
at Vienna. His Aphorisms, etc., which he 
communicated to the Vienna A.M,Z,f show 
him to have been a profound thinker, and 
give many instructive hints both to teachers 
and scholars. His most intimate friends were 
Staudigl, Lutz and Holzol, for whom he wrote 
a quantity of humorous Volkslioder in contra- 
puntal style, as well as many comic operettas, 
ballads, etc. His diligence in study was 
astonishing. No day passed in which he did 
not write a fugue. A few years before his death 
he had the misfortune, through his own good 
nature, to lose almost everything, and died in 
poverty and privation. 

His unpublished works in the Imperial 
Library and the Musikverein at Vienna contain 
four oratorios, operas and large cantatas, music 
for voice, organ, and pianoforte, including 104 
variations on an original theme of 104 bars ; 
also a complete theoretical treatise ready for 
publication, in two portions, first on acoustics, 
second on canon. Among his published works 
are an edition of Marpurg On Fugut^ with many 
additions ; Qrundsatze der muaik. Composition 
(3 vols. B. & H.) ; twelve masses ; Practical 
Examples of Accompaniment from Figured Bass, 
op. 69 ; Practical School of Thorough BasSf opp. 
49, 98 ; preludes for the organ, in four books ; 
fugues, hymns, choral preludes; four fugues 
for PF., op. 6, dedicated to Beethoven ; fugue 
in C minor, to the memory of Schubert, op. 43 ; 
etc. Sechter completed the grand fugue for 
orchestra in D major left unfinished by Mozart. 

o. F. p. 

SECOND, the smallest interval in the scale 
used for musical purposes. It is described by 
notes which are next to each other on the stave 
or by letters which lie next each other in the 
alphabet, cts A B, B C, C D$, Et^ F^. 



Three kinds can be practically distinguished. 
The minor second, which is equal to a semitone, 
as at (6) in the example ; the major second, which 
is equal to a tone (but of which there are two 
kinds, grave and acute — see below), as at (a) ; 
and the augmented second, which is equal to 
three semitones, as at (c). — ^The numerical ratios 
of the several intervals in just intonation are 
given as follows : the minor second, 16 : 15 ; 
the grave major second, 10 : 9 ; the acute major 
second, 9:8; and the augmented second. 
75 : 64. (See Sbmitonb ; Intebval.) 

c. H. K. F. 
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SECONDO, the second player in a duet. 
(See Peimo.) 

SEDIE, Enrico delle (6. Leghorn, June 17, 
1824 ^ ; d. Paris, Nov. 28, 1907), baritone singer, 
son of a merchant of Leghorn. In the year 
1848 he volunteered in the army of Charles 
Albert of Piedmont, and fought against the 
Austrians in the war for Italian independence. 
He was taken prisoner at the battle of Curtatone 
but afterwards released, and at the close of the 
campaign of the following year retired from 
the army with the rank of lieutenant. Under 
the direction of his fellow-citizen, Orazio Galeffi, 
he then devoted himself to the study of singing, 
and in 1851 made his debut at Pistoia ^ in 
Nabucco. 

From 1854, when he made a great success as 
Rigoletto in Florence, his position was secure. 
Ho appeared with unvarying success at Romo, 
Milan, Vienna, Paris and London, and though 
possessed of so little voice as to gain the sobri- 
quet of II bariiono senza vocty he made up by 
dramatic accent and purity of style for the 
shortcomings of nature. In 1867, at the ear- 
nest request of Auber, he accepted a professor- 
ship at the Conservatoire of Paris on the most 
advantageous terms hitherto offered. Under 
him a commission was appointed for the entire 
remodelling of that institution, but the death 
of Aubor and the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War compelled the Government to 
abandon their intention. In 1874 he pub- 
lished a large work upon the art of singing and 
musical declamation, under the title of VArt 
lyrique. Translations of this and other vocal 
treatises are published in New York as A Com* 
plete Method of Singing, 

Dclle Sedie was Cavaliori of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, for his militaiy services 
in the campaigns of 1848, 1849 ; Cavaliere of 
the Order of SS. Maurizio and Lazzaro ; and 
member of many societies and academies both 
of Italy and Franco. For some time he lived 
in Paris, and devoted himself entirely to the 
teaching of his art. j. o. a. 

SEEGR (Seeger, Seger, Sager, Seoert, 
2eckert), Joseph Ferdinand Norbbrt 
(6. Repin near Melnik, Bohemia, Mar. 21. 1716; 
d. Apr. 22, 1782), eminent organist and com- 
poser. Educated at Prague, where he gradu- 
ated Master of Philosophy, he was alto singer 
at St. James’s Church in that city, and later, 
organist at St. Martin’s. In 1735 he was first 
violinist at the Tein Church, but was appointed 
organist in 1741, which position he retained 
until his death. In addition, he held the ap- 
pointment of organist at the Kreuzherrenkirche 
in the Old Town for thirty-seven years (1745- 
1782). In this church Joseph II. heard Seegr 
play, and was so delighted with the masterly 
performance that he at once determined to give 
him a court appointment at Vienna. Seegr 

> fiTw ISas. t Mktr sItm Hmwbm. 


died, however, before the official document 
arrived which contained this preferment. 
Amongst his pupils were the principal Bohemian 
musicians of that time, viz. : Kozeluh, Maschek, 
Mysliwecek, Gelinek, Brixi, Kucharz, etc. 

That Seegr was well known to Bach is testified 
by the fact that the latter advised Count Mille- 
simo to place Mathias Sofka under Master Seegr, 
remarking that he could not entrust him to a 
better teacher. Burney ( Present State of M uaic, 
Germany, voL ii. pp. 13-14) mentions him as 
being a fine organ-player, a good linguist and 
an excellent musician. The unanimous testi- 
mony of his contemporaries proclaims Seegr as 
one of the finest organists of his time. At his 
death his compositions were acquired by Ernst, 
Konzertmeister of Gotha. Daniel G ottlob Turk, 
music director of Halle, was employed to edit 
the first posthumous instalment of these com- 
positions — ‘ Eight Toccatas and Fugues ’ for 
the organ (Breitkopf, 1793), which are up to 
the present his best-known works. The toccatas 
are in reality preludes — with the exception of 
No. 5, the style of which is more in accordance 
with its title. His other compositions consisted 
of many masses, psalms, Htanies, etc., printed 
copies of which do not exist. After the lapse 
of nearly a century and a quarter, Messrs. 
Novello & Co. have issued Nos. 1, 5 and 7, 
edited by Dom Samuel Gregory Quid, and 
adapted to the requirements of the modern 
organ. w. w. s. 

SEELING, Hans (6. Prague, 1828 ; d. there. 
May 26, 1862), pianist and composer. Ill- 
health obliged him to go to Italy in 1852, and 
in 1856 he toured in the East, returning to 
Italy in 1857. After settling in Paris, 1859, he 
made his home in Germany. An excellent 
pianist, he met with unfailing success on his 
tours. Seeling composed a number of brillianl 
pieces and studies for the piano, of which the 
best known are the ‘ Barcarolle,’ the ‘ Lorelei " 
(op. 2), the ‘ Concert Studies ’ (op. 10), and the 
* Memories of an Artist ’ (op. 13). These com- 
positions are highly effective, and their char- 
acter partakes of Henselt on the one hand and 
Bendel on the other. d. u. 

SEGNO, t.e. the sign N- (See Dal Segno.) 
SEGRETO DI SUSANNA, IL, oj^ra in one 
act ; text by Enrico GoUsciani ; music by Wolf- 
Ferrari. Produced Hofoper, Munich, Nov. 4, 
1909 ; New York, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Mar. 14, 1911 ; Covent Garden, July 11, 1911 ; 
Costanzi Theatre, Rome, Nov. 27, 1911 ; in 
English '(Beecham) CJovent Garden, Nov. 12, 
1919. 

SEGUE, ‘follows* — as segue V arkty ‘the 
aria follows * ; a direction frequently found at 
the end of recitatives. It is thus equivalent to 
the more modem word attacca. It is also found 
occasionally at the foot of a page where a space 
is left after one movement in order that the 
next may begin at the top, to avoid turning 
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over in the middle. It then indioates that 
no stop is to be made between the two move- 
ments. M. 

SEGUIDILLA (Siquidilla), a popular 
national danoe of Spain. The origin of both 
name and danoe are unoertain ; it existed in 
La Mancha in the time of Cervantes (see Don 
Quixote f part ii. ohap. 38), but there is no 
evidence to show whether it is indigenous, or 
introduced into Spain by the Moors. It is, 
however, certain that from La Mancha it spread 
all over Spain, and it is still danced in both 
town and country. Seguidillas are divided 
into three kinds — Seguidillas Manohegas, the 
original form of the dance, in which it assumes 
a gay and lively character ; Seguidillas Boleras,^ 
more measured and stately ; and Seguidillas 
Gitanas, danced very slowly and sentimentally. 
To those some writers add a fourth kind, the 
Seguidillas Taleadas, said to be a combination of 
the original SeguidiUa with the Oaohuoha. The 
music is written in 3-4 or 3-8 time, usually in 
a minor key, and is performed on the guitar 
with occasionally a flute, violin or castanet 
accompaniment. The eoplas, or words sung by 
the musicians, are written in couplets of four 
short lines followed by an estrevillo or refrain 
of three lines, but some coplas want this latter 
feature. Both music and words often partake 
of the character of an improvisation, the former 
remarkable for strange and sudden modulations, 
and the latter treating ef both serious and comic 
subjects. 

A collection of coplas waa published at the 
end of the 18th century by N. Zamaoola, writing 
under the pseudonym of Don Precise. From 
the introduction to this book the following quaint 
description of the SeguidiUa is translated : 

* So soon as two young people of the opposite sexes 
present themselves standing face to face at a distance 
of about two varas * in the middle of the room, the 
'* ritomelo ” or prelude of the music begins : then 
the SeguidiUa Is insinuated by the voice — ^If it be a 
manchega, by singing the first lino of the copla ; if 
it be a bolera, by singing two lines, which must only 
take up four bars. The guitar follows, playing a 

asacalle • ; and at the fourth bar the seguidilla 

egins to be sung. Then the dance breaks out with 
castanets or crotolas,* running on for a space of nine 
bars, with which the first part concludes. The guitar 
continues playing the pasacalle. during which the 
dancers change to opposite positions by means of a 
very deliberate and simple promenade (powo). 
While singing i^ain. at the beginning of the fourth 
bar, each goes on for nine bars more, making the 
variations and differences of their respective schools, 
which forms the second part. Again they change 
places, and upon each dancer returning to the spot 
where they began to dance, the third part goes on in 
the same way as the second, and on arriving at the 
ninth bar, the voice, the instrument, and the«castanet8 
cease all at once, and as If impromptu, the room 
remaining in silence, and the dancers standing im- 
movable in various beautiful attitudes, which is what • 
we call well stopped ” (fiicn parado)* 

Space will not allow us to give an example of 
the music which accompanies this beautiful 

> Not to bBMofoimdedvttli the Bolero, aUd to haT« bam iiiTMitsS 
In 1780 bv Don Sebaeitan Zerezo. 

t 1 vara** .84 tnebee. 

a Literally ' atraei-paMi ' ; any poyular ttreet>Hoaff. IHw PASaa- | 
oaotu.) < A kind of uMtoaet. ' 


danoe. In Book IV. of Luigi Borghi’s ‘ Opera 
Dances ’ (London, 1783) is a seguidilla modified 
for theatrical representation, and in the first act 
of * Carmen * there is a Spanish air which Buet 
has entitled ‘ Seguidille.* Better examples 
than these will be found in Mendel’s Lexicon 
(sub voce Seguidilla), and in the Appendix to 
Part I. of Marino Soriano Fuertos’s Historia do 
la musica esparlola (Madrid, 1855-59), in which 
specimens are given of the varieties of the dance. 
With regard to the words, the following copla 
(from Don Preciso’s CoUeccion de Ooplaat 
Madrid, 1799) may serve as an example : 

' El Lunea me enamoro, 

M&rtes lo digo. 

Midrcoles me declaro, 

Jdevea conslgo : 

Vi^rnes doy zelos 
Y Sabado y Domingo 
Busco Amor nuevo.' * 

(See Song, subsection Spain 4.) w. B. s. 

SEGUIN, (1) Arthur Edward Shelden 
(6. London, Apr. 7, 1809 ; d. New York, Dec. 9, 
1852), of Irish descent, received his musical 
education at the R.A.M., and first appeared in 
public in 1828 at concerts and performances of 
Italian operas given by its pupils. His voice 
was a deep bass, of very extensive compass, and 
he met with a very favourable reception. In 
1829 he sang at the Exeter Festival. In 1831 
he appeared at the theatre in Tottenham Street 
as Polyphemus in * Acis and Galatea.’ In 1832 
he sang at the Concert of Ancient Music. In 
1833 and 1834 he was engaged at Covent 
Garden, and in the latter year appeared at the 
King’s Theatre as H Conte Robinson in Cima- 
rosa’s * Matrimonio segreto,’ and also sang at 
the Festival in Westminster Abbey. From 
1835-37 he was engaged at Drury Lane. In 
Aug. 1838 he appeared at the English Opera 
House in Maefarren’s ‘ Devil’s Opera,’ and soon 
afterwards quitted England for America, made 
his first appearance at the National Theatre, 
New York, as the Count in Rooke’s * Amilie ’ on 
Oct. 16, 1838, and was extremely well received. 
Ho afterwards formed an opera company named 
‘ The Seguin Troupe,’ who performed at various 
places in the United States and Canada. 
Amongst other distinctions he was elected a 
chief by one of the Indian tribes, and received 
an Indian name, signifying * The man with the 
deep mellow voice,’ an honour which had 
never before been conferred on any Englishman 
except Edmund Kean, the tragedian. 

His wife, Ann Childe {b. London, 1814 ; 
d. New York, Aug. 1888), was also a pupil of thf 
R.A.M., and appeared in public as a soprano 
singer in 1828 in the same performances as her 
future husband, and with equal success. In 
1832 she sang at the Concert of Ancient Music, 
and in 1834 at the Westminster Abbey FestivaL 
After performing for two or three seasons at 

< TraAslatfoa : ‘ Oa Mondw I fall in lovn, on Tuewlnv I my flc, 
WodnMday T doclarr myzelf, Tbursday I zuocced ; Friday 1 eauM 
Jealousy, and SaUuday and Sunday 1 seek a tresb tore.' 
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tho King’s Theatre as ^seconda donna,’ she 
appeared on the English stage at Drury Lane, 
Nov. 3, 1837, as Donna Anna in the English 
version of Mozart’s ‘ Don Qiovanni.’ She ac- 
companied her husband to America and per- 
formed in opera until his death, when she 
retired from the stage and taught music in 
New York. 

Seguin’syounger brother, (2) WilliamHenby 
(b. London, 1814 ; d. Dec. 28, 1850), also a pupil 
of the B.A.M., possessed a light bass voice and 
was a concert singer and member of the choir of 
the Temple Church. He married Miss Goooh, 
soprano singer, a fellow-pupil at the B.A.M., 
who survived him a few years only. 

His sister, (3) Elizabeth (6. London, 1815 ; 
d. London, 1870), was also a singer, and was the 
mother of Mme. Pabepa-Bosa (q.v.). 

w. H. H. 

SEIDEL, Fbikdrioh Ludwig (6. Treuen- 
brietzen, July 14, 1766 ; d. Charlottenburg, 
May 8, 1831), a pupil of Friedrich Benda at 
Berlin, while Beichardt took him into his house 
and supplied his personal wants. In 1792 he 
was organist at St. Mary’s; in 1801 assistant 
conductor at the National Theatre; in 1808 
musical director of the Boyal Chapel ; and in 
1822 court Kapellmeister. He was pensioned 
in 1830. He composed a Mass, Bequiem 
and other church music, an oratorio, operas, 
music for plays, overtures, a sextet, PF. 
and wind, pieces for PF. and songs {Riemann ; 
Q.-L.), 

SEIDL, Anton (6. Post, May 7, 1860; 
d. Now York, Mar. 28, 1898), was entered as 
a pupil at the Leipzig Conservatorium in Oct. 
1870. Early in 1872 he went to Bayreuth, and 
was there employed by Wagner to make the 
first copy of the score of the Nibelungen trilogy. 
Ho also assisted at the festival in Aug. 1876. In 
1879, through Wagner’s recommendation, he 
obtained the post of conductor at the Leipzig 
Opera-House, and remained there until 1882, 
when he went upon a long tour through Ger- 
many, Holland, England, Italy, etc., in the 
capacity of conductor of Angelo Neumann’s 
* Nibelungen ’ opera troupe. The performances 
wore not altogether faultless ; it is true that the 
vocalists were good, but the great music drama 
was reproduced in a sadly mutilated condition. 
Yet Soldi proved himself to be an energetic 
oonduotor, and was personally successful. In 
1883 he became conductor at the Bremen 
Opera-House. Early in 1885 he married the 
well-known soprano singer Frl. Kraus, and in 
September of that year accepted tho post of 
oonduotor of German opera at the New York 
Metropolitan Opera-House, which post he filled 
with great distinction. He also succeeded 
Thomas (?.v.) as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Society (1891), and conducted 
tho first performance of Dvofdh’s symphony, 
‘ From the New World ’ ^1893). In 1896-97 he 


again conducted German opera in New York, 
and in 1897 he conducted at Covent Garden. 

c. A. 

Bibt..— H. E. Kuasim.. Afiftm 1898 ; Anten S«j<a, MtmorUl 

ftr his rntinds. New York, 1899. 

SEIDL, Arthur (6. Munich, June 8, 1863), 
distinguished critic and litterateur^ graduated 
D.Phil. (1887) at Leipzig University with a 
thesis, Vom Musikalisch-ErhaJbenen, He con- 
centrated his attention primarily on modem 
music and its problems, as the titles of his many 
publications show. Riemann gives a list which 
includes further works on aesthetics, on Wag- 
ner, Bichard Strauss, Hans Pfitzner (1921) and 
other men and matters. 

In 1898-99 at Weimar Seidl was engaged in 
editing Nietzsche’s works and letters ; in 1904 
he became teacher of musical history, literature 
and aesthetics in Leipzig University, and con- 
currently with this (1903-19) was musical 
manager to the Hoftheater at Dessau. Later, 
at Dessau, he has held private courses in musical 
science. 

Bibl — L. FKANKKSSTKm, A Srfdl. ]918- B Sohubmank, 
und XuUur (Festschrift for Seidl's fiftietb birthday) ; Jtiemann. 

C. 

SEIFFEBT, Max (6. Beeskow on the Spree, 
Feb. 9, 1868), was educated at his native place 
and at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium at Berlin. 
Ho studied musical science and literature under 
Philipp Spitta, and wrote a treatise on Sweelinck 
for the doctor’s degree in 1891 (printed in the 
Vierteljahraschrift of that year). Besides many 
contributions to that periodical, to the Allg. 
deutsche Biographie, the Tijdschrift of the 
Dutch Vereeniging, etc., he issued a revised and 
enlarged edition of C. F. Weitzmann’s Oeschichte 
der Klaviermusik in 1899, and was editor of the 
complete works of Sweelinck issued in twelve 
volumes, and of several volumes of the various 
series of D.D.T. {q.v.). From April 1904 till 
1914 he was editor-in-chief of the Internationale 
Musilcgesellschaft, and from 1918 he edited tho 
Archtv fur Alusikwiasenschaft, which as far as 
Germany was concerned took up the task of the 
Int. Mus. Ges. {Riemann.) 

M., with addns. 

SEISS, IsiDOR Wilhelm (6. Dresden, Doc. 
23, 1840 ; d. Cologne, Sept. 25, 1906), was at 
first a pupil of F. Wieck for piano and of Julius 
Otto for theory. In 1858-60 he studied at 
Leipzig under Hauptmann. He had a success 
as a pianist in the following year, and issued 
several compositions. In 1871 he was appointed 
a piano-teacher at the Cologne Conservatorium, 
and in 1878 received the title of professor. He 
had a long and successful career there, and 
conducted the Musikalische Gesellschaft. His 
compositions, chiofiy educational works for the 
piano, are tasteful and of high aim ; his clever 
arrangement of Beethoven’s * Contre-danses ’ 
and * Danses allemandes ’ are among his most 
famous productions, as well as a revised version 
of Wel^r’s E fiat concerto. A ' Feierlioh«' 
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Szene und Marsch * are for orchestra. (jRie- 
mann.) M. 

Si^JAN, Nioolas (6. Paris, Mar. 19, 1725 ; 
d, there, Mar. 16, 1819), a famous organist. In 
1760 he was at St. Andr6 des Arts ; in 1772 suc- 
cessor of Daquin at Notre Dame; in 1789 
successor of L. A. Couperin at the Royal Chapel 
and teacher of singing at the ^cole Royale de 
Chant. He lost his position through the 
Revolution. In 1807 ho was organist at the 
D6me des InvaUdes, and in 1814 again at the 
Royal Chapel. He composed 3 PF. trios, 6 
violin sonatas, PF. and organ pieces {Jliemann ; 
Q.-L,), 

SEKLES, Bernhabdt (6. Frankfort-on- 
Main, June 20, 1872), pupil of Uzielli, Knorr, 
and Scholz, at the Hochs Conservatorium. He 
was for some time Kapellmeister in Heidelberg 
and Mainz, but later became teacher of theory 
at the Hochs Conservatorium, Frankfort. His 
works are full of exotic charm, beauty and 
colour, and have a certain affinity with the 
compositions of Cyril Scott. They include : 

Scmga for aopraao (opp. 2, 3, 8. IS) ; loiun for tenor ; songs for 
bsdtone (opp. 1. 7. 11) ; * Aua den O&rten der Semlramls.* symph. 
poem : serenade (for 11 solo inatruments) ; passacagUn and 
fugue (for orch. and organ) ; * Klelne Suite ’ (for oroh.) ; ‘ Die 
Tomperamente * (for orch.) ; passacaglia and fugue (for str 
quartet) , sonata (for vcl. and PF ) ; Dance-Play, ' Der Zwerg 
and die Infantln ‘ (Frankfort, 1913) ; opera, ‘ Bchabrazade ^ 
(Uannhelm. 1917) *. Burlesque. * Die Hoohzalt des Faun ‘ (Wies- 
baden. 1921) ; PF. pieces (opp. 4, 6, 10). 

SELBY, Bertram, Luard- (6. Ightham, 
Kent, Feb. 12, 1863 ; d. JanJ 1919), received 
his musical education at the Leipzig Consorva- 
torium under Reinecke and Jadassohn ; be- 
came organist of St. Barnabas, Marylebone, and 
Highgate School in 1876, and gave chamber 
concerts in London before his appointment to 
the post of organist of Salisbury Cathedral in 
1881, a post he retained for two years. He was 
next organist at St. John’s, Torquay, in 1884, 
and of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, in 1886. He was 
appointed organist of Rochester Cathedral in 
succession to Dr. John Hopkins, in 1900. His 
most important works are incidental music to 

* Helena in Troas,’ performed in London, May 
1886, and ‘ Weather or No,’ a musical duologue, 
produced at the Savoy Theatre in Aug. 1896. 
An orchestral ‘ Idyll * was played at one of 
Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts on Mar. 
11, 1897. This, two quintets for piano and 
strings, a suite for violin and piano, many piano 
pieces and an opera * The Ring ’ (1886) remain 
unpublished. The list of printed works includes 

* The Waits of Bremen,* * The Dying Swan,* 

* Summer by the Sea,* short cantatas, part- 

songs, * The Hag,* * It was a Lover and his Lass,* 
trios, etc., for female voices, a violin sonata in 
B minor, some sixteen anthems, ten services, 
very numerous organ pieces and some songs, 
all of which show great taste and refine- 
ment of treatment. M. 

SELLE, Thomas (6. Zfirbig, Saxony, Mar. 
23, 1599 ; d. Hamburg, July 2, 1663), was first 

i Mw. Th m>. ma 


SELNECCRR 

rector at Wesselburen ; in 1624 at Heide ; in 
1625 at Wesselburen-Itzehoe ; in 1634 cantor 
at Itzehoe; in 1637 cantor at Johannoum, 
Hamburg; and in 1641 town cantor, minor 
canon and musical director at Hamburg 
Cathedral. He composed a large number of 
concerts, madrigals, motets, sacred and secular 
songs, including a number of settings of poems 
by Rist, the various books bearing the long 
florid titles customary at that time {Q.-L, ; 
Riemann). 

SELLINGER*S ROUND, a 16th-centuiy 
tune and round dance, of unknown authorship, 
which had immense popularity during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The original form of the 
title was doubtless * St. Leger’s Round.* The 
delightful vigour and unusual character of the 
air are felt to-day, when played before a modem 
audience, as fully as in its own period. It is 
frequently referred to in 16th- and 17th-centuiy 
literature, including Bacchus Bounties 1593 ; 
Morley’s Blaine and Basie Introduction^ 1697, 
and elsewhere. In some cases the sub-titlo * or 
the Beginning of the World ’ is found added to 
it, and this is partly explained in a comedy 
named * Lingua,* 1607. An excellent version of 
the tune, arranged with variations by William 
Byrd, is found in ‘ The Fitz william Virginal 
Book,* and other copies of the air are in Lady 
Neville*s Virginal Book and William Ballet*8 
Lute-book. (See Virginal Music.) 

Printed copies, which differ considerably, and 
are not so good as those referred to, appear 
in some of the Pla3rford publications, includ- 
ing early editions of * The Dancing Master,* 
on *Musick*s Handmaid,* and 'Musick's delight 
the Cithren.’ The original dance has probably 
been a maypole one, and this is borne out by 
a rude wood -cut on the title-page of a 17th- 
century ‘ Garland,* where figures are depicted 
dancing round a maypole, and ‘ Hey for Sel- 
linger’s Round * inscribed above them. 

The following is the air, without the varia- 
tions and harmony, as given in the ‘Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book*: 



F. K. 

SELNECCER (Selenboobr), Nikolaus 
(6. Hersbruck, near Nuremberg, Dec. 6, 1528 ; 
d. Leipzig, May 24, 1592), was organist of thr 
BuigkapeiUe in that city, at the age of 12. an4l 
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studied at Wittenberg from 1649. Prom 1667- 
1561 he was court preacher and tutor in Dres- 
den, and subsequently held professional posts 
in Jena (1661-68), Leipzig (1668-70), Wolfen- 
biittel (1670-74), Leipzig again (1674-88). In 
the latter year he was deprived of his offices and 
became Superintendent at Hildesheim, until at 
the death of the Elector Christian of Saxony he 
was reinstated. He was an eminent theologian, 
and wrote the words and music of many hymns ; 
his great work in this direction was published 
at Leipzig in 1587, under the title ‘ Chiistliche 
Psalmen, Lieder, vnd Kirchengesenge,* set for 
four voices, Selneccer’s own compositions being 
marked with his initials. Specimens of his 
music are given in several of the hymn-books of 
the 17th century. (Q.-L,) M. 

SELVA, Blanche Marie (6. Brive, Correze, 
Jan. 29, 1884), French pianist, was rewarded 
with a first-class medal in the preparatory piano- 
forte class at the Paris Conservatoire (1896), and 
became a pupil of V. d’Indy. She studied at 
the Schola Cantorum, taught piano there for 
many years, and afterwards at the Strassburg 
and Prague Conservatoires. Her concert career 
l)egan at the age of 13 ; at 20 she had per- 
formed all Bach’s works in 17 concerts. Since 
1902 she has devoted her remarkable talent to 
the works of modern French composers, which 
she played at the Soci^te Nationale de Musique, 
and at the Libre £sth4tique, Brussels. 

Her works relating to PF. teaching and 
musical interpretation are : La Sonate (Paris, 
llouart et Lerollc, 1913) ; Quelqties mots sur la 
8onate (Paris, Mellot4e, 1914) ; UEnaeigne- 
ment musical de la technique du piano^ compris- 
ing two preparatory books (book 1, 1922), and 
3 volumes (vol. 3 in 2 parts). (Paris, Rouart 
ot Lerolle). M. l. p. 

SEMBRTCH, Marcella (6. Wisniewczyk, 
Galicia, Feb. 15, 1858), distinguished Polish- 
American soprano. The daughter of a musi- 
cian, Kasimir Kochanski, Sembrich adopted 
her mother’s maiden name. Taught by her 
father, at the age of 12 she played both the 
violin and the piano in public ; later she re- 
ceived further instruction on these instruments 
from Wilhelm Stengel (whom she afterwards 
married) and Brustermann, then went to 
Vienna for the completion of her studies, but 
‘ discovering * her voice she determined to 
adopt a vocal career. Accordingly she studied 
at Vienna singing under Rokitansky, and later 
at Milan under Lamperti the younger, and on 
June 7, 1877, made her d6but at Athens in 
‘ I Puritani.* 

Further study of the German repertory fol- 
• lowed, under Richard Lewy. In October, 1878, 
Sembrich made a highly successful d4but at 
Dresden as Lucia. There she remained until 
the spring of 1880, singing coloratura parts. In 
June, 1880, she made her first appearance in 
England, at the Royal Italian Opera, singing 
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the part of Lucia and subsequently other rdles. 
She returned there for the seasons of 1881-84. 
During the succeeding years she sang in Paris, 
Russia, Spain and the United States, and in 
1896 reappeared in London, at Covent Garden, 
as Susanna. Thereafter her appearances in 
opera were confined to Austria and the United 
States, where she was long a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, retiring in 1909. 
She continued active in concert singing on both 
sides of the Atlantic until 1917, when she per- 
manently retired and made her home in New 
York. 

Sembrich’s voice, singularly perfect in 
quality, with a compass from c' to 
was also capable of true expressiveness. As 
a singer of songs she achieved a combination 
of beautiful tone with musical intelligence. 

A. c. ; rev. w. s. s. 

SEMELE, a secular oratorio by Handel, com- 
posed in 1743, between June 3 and July 4. The 
libretto is slightly altered from an opera-book 
of Congreve’s, written in 1707. ‘ Somelo ’ is 

termed by Arnold * A Dramatic Performance,’ 
by Mainwaring ‘ An English opera ^ but called 
an Oratorio,’ while it was announced at dificrent 
times in the General Advertiser as ‘ Semele, after 
the manner of an Opera,’ and ‘ Semele, after the 
manner of an Oratorio.’ The first performance 
took place on Feb. 10, 1744, at Co vent Garden 
Theatre ; the following December, with addi- 
tions and alterations. King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market; revived by Smith and Stanley in 
1762, and Cambridge University Musical 
Society, Nov. 27, 1878. The origin^ MS. is in 
the Roy. Lib. B.M., and there are some interest- 
ing sketches (principally of Act iii.) in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. w. B. s. 

SEMET, ThAophile (6. Lille, Sept. 6, 1824 ; 
d. Corbeil, near Paris, Apr. 16, 1888), opera 
composer. The prizes he gained at the local 
Conservatoire procured him a grant from the 
municipahty to study in Paris, and he entered 
Hal^vy’s class for composition. His first work 
was merely a few songs and some charming 
orchestral music for ‘ La Petite Fadette,’ vaude- 
ville in two acts (Vari4t48, Dec. 28, 1^0), but 
he at length procured a better opportunity, and 
his ‘ Nuits d’Espagne,’ two acts (May 26), and 
‘ La Demoiselle d’honneur,’ throe acts (Dec. 30), 
were both produced in 1867 with success at the 
Theatre Lyrique ; * Gil Bias ’ (Mar. 26, 1860), 
an op4ra-comique in five acts, and ' Ondine,’ 
three acts (Jan. 7, 1863), followed at the same 
theatre, and his next work, ’ La Petite Fadette ’ 
(Sept. 11, 1869), was produced at the Op4ra- 
Comique. 

Besides his operas he composed songs for a 
piece called ‘ Constantinople ’ (1864) ; songs ; 
a cantata (performed at the Op4ra, Aug. 16, 
1862) ; airs de ballet for ‘ Les Pirates de la 


> It wu Biven M ta opera at the new theatre, Cambridge, by 
member* of the Unltrenlnr aad otbere, under the dlreoUon of Dr 
0. B. aooTSiJi (g.e.), on Feb. 10. IBSfi. 
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Savane * (1B67), and many partsongs, some of 
which, especially ‘ La Danse des Sylphes,’ are 
remarkable. He was drummer at ^e 0p6ra 
for many years. o. c. 

SEMIBREVE (Fr. ronde; Ger. Taktnotey 
ffanze Note, whence the American term whole 
note ; Ital. semibreve) : the half of a breve 
(whence its name) and equal to two minims. It 
is written and ite rest is a block-stroke 
placed below a line of the stave (see Notation). 

SEMICHORUS, i.e. Half-chorus; a word 
used to denote a Idnd of antiphonal effect pro- 
duced by employing half the number of voices 
at certain points, and contrasting this smaller 
body of sound with the full chorus. M. 

SEMICROMA (Lat. semichroma ; Eng. 
quaver, or semiquaver), the Italian name for 
the semiquaver. Old writers, however, some- 
times apply the term croma to the crotchet, and 
semioroma to the quaver. (See Notation, 
subsection Lesser Note Values ; Quaver.) 

W. S. R. 

SEMIFUSA, the Latin name for the semi- 
quaver ; but sometimes applied to the quaver 
also. (See Notation.) w. s. r. 

SEMIMINIMA major and minor (Eng. 
greater and lesser AaZ/- minim = crotchet and 
quaver ; Ital. croma e semicroma ; Ger. Viertel 
und Achiel ; French noire et crocks), (See 
Notation, subsection Lesser Note Values.) 

SEMIQUAVER (Fr. doubU crocks; Ger. 
Sechzehntel, whence the American term Six^ 
teentk note ; Ital. semicroma, biscroma) : the 
half of a quaver, and the sixteenth of a semi- 
breve. It is written, when single ^ when 
joined .p. Its rest is (see Notation). 

SEMIRAMIDE (i.e. Semiramis, Empress of 
Nineveh); a favourite subject with Italian 
writers of operas. Libretti upon it were written 
by Moniglia, Apostolo Zeno and Silvani ; and 
Clement’s Dictionnaire lyrique contains a list 
of twenty-one operas compemed to one or other 
of these by the masters of the 18th century. 
Voltaire's play on the same subject was adapted 
to music and set by Graun (Berlin, 1754) and 
Gate! (1802). Rossini's version was written to 
a libretto by Rossi, and produced Venice, Feb. 3, 
1823 ; King’s Theatre, July 16, 1824 ; New 
York, Apr. 25, 1826 ; in French, as * Semiramis,* 
Paris, July 9, 1860. — Semiramidb bioono- 
sciUTA, words by Metastasio, was set by Vinci, 
Porpora, Cocchi, Sarti, Traetta, Meyerbeer 
and Gluck — the last of these at Vienna in 
1748. o. 

SEMITONE (from the Greek iifurSpioy), Half 
a tone ; the smallest interval in the ordinary 
musical scales. The semitone may be of different 
kinds, each of which has a different theoretical 
magnitude. 

Since the invention of the diatonic scale the 
naturalintervalof the fourth has been subdivided 
artificially into two tones andasemiteme. In the 


ancient Greek time the two tones were both what 
are now called major tones, and the hemitone 
had a magnitude determined by the difference 
between their sum and the fourth ; but when 
harmony began to prevail, one of the tones was 
diminished to a minor tone, and this gave the 
modem semitone a little greater value. The 
semitone, so formed, as belonging to the diatonic 
scale (from B to C, or from E to F, for example) 
is called a diatonic semitone. 

The introduction of chromatic notes gave rise 
to a third kind of semitone, as from C to Cs or 
from G to Gb ; this is called a ckromeUie semi- 
tone and has a less magnitude than the diatonic 
one. 

Finally came the great simplification of music 
by dividing the octave into twelve equal 
intervals, each of which was called a mean semi- 
tone, thus abolishing practically the difference 
between the diatonic and the chromatic values. 
A semitone may now be considered, in practical 
use, as simply the interval between the sounds 
given by any two adjoining keys on a well- 
tuned piano. 

The relations between the theoretical magni- 
tudes of the different kinds of semitones are 
about as follows : if we represent the magnitude 
of a mean semitone by 26, the true magnitude of 
a diatonic semitone be about 28 ; of a chro- 
matic semitone about 18 ; and of the ancient 
Greek hemitone about 23. w. P. 

SEMPLICE, ‘ simple ’ ; a direction denoting 
that the passage so marked is to be performed 
without any adornment or deviation from the 
time, used particularly in passages of which the 
character might possibly be misunderstood. 
The arietta which forms the subject of the 
variations in Beethoven’s last PF. sonata, op. 
Ill, is marked * Adagio molto semplice canta- 
bUe.’ Variants of the term, suggesting less 
formality, are ‘ semplicemente ’ and ‘ con sem- 
plicita.* M. 

SEMPRE, * always,* a word used in conjunc- 
tion with some other mark of time or expression 
to signify that such mark is to remain in force 
until a new direction appears. Its purpose is 
to remind the performer of the directions which 
might otherwise bo forgotten — ^as in the scherzo 
of the Eroica Symphony, where the direction 
Sempre pp. e staccato is repeated again and again 
throughout the movement. M. 

SENAILLl^, Jean Baptiste (6. Paris, Nov. 
23, 1687 ; d. there, Oct. 15, 1730), a violinist of 
eminence, at one time member of the band of 
Louis XV., was bom in the parish of Saint 
Germain TAuxerrois, Paris. His father, Jean 
SenailI6, was one of the 24 violons du roi. He 
received his earliest violin instruction from 
Queversin, a member of the famous 'Vingt- 
quatre violons,* and during his period of study 
with this master assisted a maitre d danser 
named Bonnefons. His next teacher was 
Corelli*s excellent pupil, Jean Baptiste Anet» 
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generally known as Baptiste, whose teaching 
imbued him with such a longing to visit Italy 
that he travelled to Modena, where he became 
a pupil of Tommaso Antonio Vitali. Accord- 
ing to the account of Senaille given by Jacques 
Lacombe in his Dictionnaire portatif des beaux- 
arts (Paris, 1752), Anet’s teaching enabled his 
pupil to surpass the Italian violist ; for on 
his arrival at Modena, during the time of the 
annual fair held in the month of May, the com- 
poser of the opera then being performed begged 
him to play in his orchestra, and on gaining 
his consent installed him with ceremony in a 
place prepared for him above the other membera 
of the band. After the performance, he was 
presented to the Duke and Duchess of Modena : 
played several of his own sonatas before them 
and their guests with unqualified success, 
eventually rewiving an appointment in the 
music of the court. In 1 720 he settled in Paris, 
where the special recommendation of the 
Duchess of Modena, daughter of the Due 
d’Orleans — at that time Regent of France- 
procured him a jmsition in the court band. He 
performed frequently with great success in the 
Concert Spirituel from its foundation. A 
similar appointment was accorded him in the 
private band of Louis XV., and he held this 
until his death, when he was succeeded by 
Joseph Froncoeur. 

Senaill6 ranked as one of the best performers 
of his time in France. His importation of the 
Italian methods of playing influenced the 
French school — at that time in its first state of 
development — almost as much as did Leclair. 
Through his two best pupils Guignon and 
Guillemain, his traditions wore transmitted 
and preserved. His compositions show the 
influence of Corelli ; they comprised five books 
of sonatas for violin alone, and were published 
in books of 10 sonatas in the following years : 
1710, 1712, 1716, 1721, 1727. A selection of 
13 sonatiis by him appeared, taken from his 
violin works (Le Ceno, Amsterdam), under the 
title ‘ Senates do Sonaill6 ajust^es pour lea 
musettes et les vielles,* fol. s. d. (M. Pincherlo's 
Collection, Paris). An aria of Ids for PF. and 
vln. is included in G. Jenson's * Classische Violin- 
Musik,' Heft iii. A sarabande and allemanda 
(senate k violon seul) is arranged by Alfred 
Mofifat. A sonata in G edited by Alfred 
Moffat is in Simrock's ‘ Meister-Schule fiir 
Violine mit Begleitung des Pianoforte.’ Alard 
includes Senaill6’s Ninth Sonata in his * Maitres 
classiques do violon ’ (1862), and G. Jensen has 
arranged the same sonata for piano and violin, 
which is published in ‘Classische Violin-Musik,’ 
1890, A composition by Senaille is also to be 
found in E. M. E. Deldevez’s ‘ Pieces diverees 
choisies ’ (Paris, Eichault, 1868). 

Bibl. — A. VcDAL. Im Ifutrunrnnts * anhet ; Q. Haxt, Th« Violin 
and lU Mtuic ; Cboeon RT Favoii-b, IHet. Mtt dot mu$. ; Tixxx 
Ho*t, Stadat tut ha diffdnnitt ieokt do Hoton ; Ftnn. Biff, del 
; J. Lacomb. JMeUotnutin dn bemur-arU ; Ci.aiucb, IHefc of 
Fiddlon ; TrroM po TiUJtT, Fatmiai ftansaU, p r uu lor tuffUmont 
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(pp 673*4) ; L. J. VAM>RiaBi, CmpMo, ooneortl t muiioMo di Omta 
d Bite yJtti 0 tntmorii dtUe tt R. Beputaxloni dt atoria patria per 

^’'^noie medeneai (aeriw Ul., U., 494) ; L. p® La Laokxboib, 
L BeoU franeaiae do vMon, 1. (1922, pp. 186-79). 

E. H.-A. ; addns. M. P. 

S^NART, Maubicb (6. Jan. 29, 1878), music 
publisher, founded, in 1908, in partnership with 
Roudanez, a music-publishing business which 
set out to make the best classical works acces- 
sible to the public. In this a large edition was 
undertaken, under the artistic direction of 
Vincent d’Indy, of which each number cost 
only 25 centimes. Then came the vocal works 
edited by Henry Expert, and an anthology of 
popular songs. 

In 1912 were published ‘ Maitres contem- 
porains de I’orgue * (8 vols.). This same year 
S4nart was alone at the head of the firm, which 
was changed in 1920 into the Societe anonyme 
des Editions Maurice S^nart, with its business 
address at 20 rue du Dragon. By his efforts 
since then, the publication of ‘ La Musique de 
chambre ’ has been carried on, a vast periodic 
collection of instrumental and vocal music, of 
which three-quarters are devoted to modem 
music and one-quarter to old music. From its 
foundation to Dec. 1926 the Societ6 had pub- 
lished more than 60(X) works or about 40,000 
engraved pages. M. p. 

SENESINO, Francesco Bernard! 
(6. Siena, c. 1680; d. circa 1750), one of the 
most famous of the sopranists who flourished 
in the 18th century. He derived his name 
from his native town. Ho received his musical 
education from Bernacchi, at Bologna. In 1719 
he was singing at the court theatre of Saxony, 
and when Handel came to Dresden in quest of 
singers was engaged by him for London. His 
first appearance in this country (Nov. 1720) was 
in Bononcini’s opera ‘ Astart-o,’ which at once 
established him in public favour. He sang 
next in a revival of Handel’s * Floridante,’ and 
in the celebrated ‘ Muzio Scaevola ’ ; afterwords 
in Handel’s ‘ Ottone,’ * Flavio ’ and ‘ Giulio 
Cesare * (1723), ‘ Tamerlano ’ (1724), ‘ Rode- 
linda’ (1725),* Scipio ’ and ‘Alessandro ’ (1726), 
and in various operas and pasticcios by other 
composers. In ‘ Giulio Cesare * his declamation 
of the famous accompanied recitative * Alma 
del gran Pompeo ’ created a special sensation. A 
writer in the London Magazine(Foh. 1 733) relates 
an amusing anecdote of Senesino in this opera : 

* When I was last at the opera of " Julius Caesar,'* 
a piece of the machinery tumbled down from the roof 
of the theatre upon the stage, just as Senesino had 
chanted forth these words " Cesare non seppe mai che 
sia timore ” (Cwsar never knew fear). The poor hero 
was so frightened that he trembled lost his voice, and 
fell crying. Every tyrant or tyrannical minister is 
Just such a Ceesar as Senesino.* 

‘Alessandro’ had a run of two months, and its 
last performance, advertised for June 7, was 
prevented by the sudden illness of Senesino, 
who, as soon as he was able to travel, set off 
for Italy, for the recovery of his health, promis- 
ing to return the next winter. This promise, 
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however, was not kept in time to enable the 
Opera-house to open before Christmas. 

Sonesino reappeared in Handel’s ‘ Admeto,* 
early in 1727. This was followed in the same 
year by ‘ Riccardo Imo,* and in 1728 by * Siroe * 
and ‘Tolomeo,’ in wUch a great effect was 
made by the echo song, * Dite che fa,’ sung by 
Cuzzoni, with many of the passages repeated 
behind the scenes by Senesino. But now, 
after several unprosperous seasons, the society 
called the Royal Academy was dissolved. 
Hawkins attributes to this time the quarrel 
which ended in a final rupture between Senesino 
and the great composer. But this is disproved 
by the fact that l^nesino returned to sing for 
Handel in 1730. That there was, however, 
much discord in the company before it separated 
is true enough. 

He rejoined the Hay market company, under 
Handel’s management, at a salary eff 1400 
guineas, and appeared on Feb. 2, 1731, in 
’ Poro,’ then considered a great success. In 
the same year wore revived ‘ Rodelinda * and 
‘ Rinaldo.’ ‘ Ezio ’ and * Sosarme ’ were pro- 
duced in 1732. Besides singing in all these, 
Senesino took part (May 2, 1732) in ‘ Esther,’ 
Handel’s first oratorio, described as ‘ a new 
species of exliibition at the Opera-house,* and 
on June 10, in a curious performance, under 
the composer’s own direction, of ‘ Acis and 
Galatea.’ Several airs and three choruses were 
interpolated on this occasion, from Handel’s 
early Neapolitan serenata on the same subject, 
and the piece was sung partly in English and 
partly in Italian. 

The last of Handel’s operas in which Senesino 
appeared was ‘ Orlando ’ (Jan. 173^), but he 
took part later in the same season in * Deborah,* 
described then as an opera, and performed (as 
was ‘ Esther ’) on opera nights. The long 
impending quarrel now came to a crisis. 
Accordingly, says Burney, 

* the nobility and gentry opened a subscription for 
Italian ojKjras at Lincoln s Inn Fields, inviting 
Forpora thither to compose and conduct, and engaging 
Senesino, Cuzzoni. Montagnana, Segattl, Bertom, and 
afterwards Farinelli, to x>erform there.' 

There Senesino remained till 1736, when he 
returned to Siena, with a fortune of £15,000, 
and built himself a house. 

Senesino’s voice was a mezzo-soprano, or, 
according to some, a contralto* Although 
limited in compass it was considered by many 
good judges to be superior in quality even to 
^at of Farinelli. It was clear, penetrating 
and flexible, his intonation faultless, his shake 
perfect. I^rity, simplicity and expressiveness 
were the characteristics of his style, while for 
the delivery of recitative * he had not his fellow 
in Europe.’ 

In 1739 Senesino was living at Florence, and 
sang a duet with the Archduchess Maria Theresa 
there. F. a. M. 


SENFF, Babtholf(6. Friedrich8haU,Goburg, 
Sept, 2, 1816 ; d. Badenweiler, June 25, 1900), 
an eminent German music • publisher. He 
founded the house which bears his name, in 
Leipzig, in 1850, and his catalogue contains 
originad editions of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Brahms (opp. 5, 6, Gavotte by Gluck, 5 Studien 
fiir PF.), Gade, Hiller, Reinecke, Reitz, 
Rubinstein, and other masters, as well as the 
excellent educational works of Louis Kohler. 

Senff was founder, editor and proprietor 
of the well-known musical periodical Signale 
fUr die mimkaliache Welt. (See Periodicals, 
Musical.) g. 

SENFL (Sbnfbl), Ludwig (6. Zurich, end 
of 16th cent. ; d. Munich, c. 1555). A volume 
of MS. songs in the Vienna library contains 
some verses, written and set to music by Senfl 
himself, describing his early enthusiasm for 
music, his education under Heinrich Isaac, and 
his gratitude to that master. At an early ago 
he entered the court chapel of Maximilian 1., 
ultimately succeeded Isaac as Kapellmeister, 
and held that office till the emperor’s death (Jan. 
1519), on which occasion he wrote music to the 
words * Quis dabit ooulis nostris fontem lacri- 
marum.’ In 1620 he was at Augsburg, received 
a present of fifty gulden from Charles V. on 
Feb. 19, and in the following November person- 
ally edited the ‘ Liber selectarum cantionum,* 
one of the first music books printed in Germany. 
Thence he went to Munich, though in what 
capacity is uncertain. On one title-page (1520) 
he is called ‘ Musicus intonator,’ on another 
(1534) ‘ Musicus primarius,’ of the Duke of 
Bavaria, while in his own letters he subscribes 
himself simply ‘ Componist zu Miinchen.’ In 
Forster’s collection of Liedlein (preface dated 
Jan. 31, 1656) he is spoken of as ‘ L. S. seliger ’ 
(f.e. dead); and if the title ‘musicus primarius’ 
stands for Kapellmeister he must have died or 
retired some years before, since Ludwig Daser 
had held that office for some years when Lassus 
went to Munich in 1557. 

The well-known letter from Luther to Senfl ^ 
is no evidence that the composer had worked 
specially for the Lutheran Church, though the 
existence of the correspondence has given rise 
to that idea. Indeed his connexion with the 
strictly Catholic court of Munich would, as 
F6tis points out, render it most improbable.^ 
Four letters written by Senfl to the Margrave 
Albrecht of Brandenburg and to Georg Schul- 
theis are printed in the A.M.Z. for Aug. 12, 
1863. 

A portrait engraved on a model by Hagenauer 
of Augsburg, with the inscription ‘ Ludowicus 
Senfel,* and on the reverse ‘ Psallam deo meo 
quam^u fuero 1529,’ is in the collection of coins 
and medals at Vienna. 


1 Diited Ck>btirf, Oct. 4, 16)10. The letter Is printed In Jhr , U . 
MAert «6«r die Jfiulib. P. A. Beck (Berlin, 1838), p. 6B, 

" ‘ IS, vL44. 
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The state library at Munich contains the 
manuscript church service books begun by Isaac 
and completed by Senfl, as well as manuscript 
masses by the latter. These have been pub- 
lished in D.D.T, (second series) III. ii. The 
most important publications during his life are: 


1 S2G) * •alutationes D. N. Hiesu Ghrlitl,* «ic. (NorimbergM’ 

(2) 'Varia eanninum genera, quibua turn Horatlua, turn alll 
egrrgli poetae . . . harmonUs compoaita * (/tf. 1S34). 
d) * J21 newe Lleder ' (Id. 1634), with 81 nos. by L. 8. 

(4) * Hagnlflcat octo tonorum,’ a 4, fi (Id. 1587). 

(5) * 116 guter newer Liedlelu * (Id. 1544), with 64 noa. by L. S. 


Besides these E|tncr ^ names above 100 separate 
pieces printed in various collections of the 16th 
century. (See Q.-L.) Nine sacred pieces (o 4) 
are given by Winterfeld in Der evangelische 
Kirchengesang (Leipzig, 1843), and five Lieder 
by Liliencron in Die historischen Volkalieder der 
Deutschen (Leipzig, 1865-69). j. r. s.-b. 

SENNET — also written Sknbt, Sbnnate, 
Synnet, Cynet, Signet or Sionatb — a word 
which occurs in stage-directions in the plays 
of the Elizabethan dramatists, and is used to 
denote that a particular fanfare is to be played. 
The name is probably derived from Seven, and 
may indicate a flourish of seven notes, as sug- 
gested in Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of 
Mvsical Terms, It is a technical term, and what 
particular notes were played is now unknown. 
A Sennet was distinguished from a Flourish, 
as is proved by a stage-direction in Dekker’s 
SatiromasHx, ‘ Trumpets sound a fiorish, and 
then a sennate.’ (Nares’s Olosaary.) 

w. B. s. 

SENZA, * without ’ — ^as aenza organo, * with- 
out organ * ; a direction of frequent occurrence 
throughout Handers organ concertos ; aenza 
repeiizione, * without repeat ’ (see Repeat) ; 
aenza tempo ^ ‘ without time,’ which occurs in 
Schumann’s Humoreske, op. 20, in the move- 
ment marked Precipitoso. The right hand is 
marked come nenza tempo (‘ Wie ausser tempo,* 
in German), while the left remains in tempo. 
The same direction is employed at the end of 
Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 9, No. 3. In the 
* Sanctus * of Verdi’s l^quiem both the terms 
aenza miaura and aenza tempo occur. M. 

SEPTA VE, the compass of seven diatonic 
notes reckoned upward from the tonic or key- 
note. The term is occasionally employed by 
organ-builders. T. B. 

SEPTET (Fr. aeptuor ; Ger. Septett ; Ital. 
aeptetto)^ a composition for seven instruments 
or voices. 

Instrumental septets are comparatively few 
in number. As noted under Sextet the 
addition of extra instruments to the quartet 
of strings tends to go beyond the domain of 
chamber-music. T. F. Dunhill in his treatise 
on Chamber Music notes the existence of a 
single work for strings alone, otherwise com- 
posers have looked to the possibilities of the 
variety afforded by the inclusion of pianoforte 

1 BWitgrupkU (BctUh, 1877}. 


and wind instruments in the combination. 
Among such are Beethoven’s op. 20 for violin, 
viola, violoncello, double-bass, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn ; D’Indy and Schonberg have written 
for strings and wind ; Ravel for strings, wind 
and harp ; Hummel, Saint-Saens and Spohr for 
pianoforte, strings and wind, and Onslow and 
Pijper for pianoforte, wind and double-bass. 
(See Chamber Music.) 

The vocal septet occurs in opera where the 
dramatic situation may allow for the ensemble 
of the protagonists. One will be found in the 
last act of Goetz’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew.* 

N. 0. o. 

SEQUENCE, (o) the repetition of a definite 
group of notes or chords in different positions 
of the scale, like regular steps ascending or 
descending, as in the following outlines : 



The device has been a favourite one with 
composers, from Corelli, Bach and Handel to 
Schumann, Brahms and Wagner. The reason 
is partly that it is so thoroughly intelligible 
without being commonplace. The mind is 
easily led from point to point by recognising 
each successive stop after the first group of 
chords has been given, and is sufficiently 
interested by the slight amount of diversity 
w’hich prevails at each repetition. It thus 
supplies a vital element of form in a manner 
which in some cases has certain advantages over 
simple exact repetition, especially when short 
phrases are repeated in juxtaposition. It was 
consequently made much use of by early com- 
posers of sonatas, and instrumental works of 
like nature, such as Corelli and his immediate 
successors ; and in many cases examples make 
their appearance at analogous points in different 
movements, indicating the recognition of formal 
principles in their introduction. This occurs, 
for instance, near the beginning of the second 
half in the following movements from Corelli’s 
Opera Quarta : Corrente and Allemanda of 
Sonata 1, Allemanda and Corrente of Sonata 
2, Corrente of Sonata 3, Corrente and Giga 
of Sonata 4, Gavotte of Sonata 5, Allemanda 
and Giga of Sonata 6, and so forth. A 
large proportion of both ancient and modern 
sequences are diatonic ; that is, the groups are 
repeated analogously in the same key series, 
without consideration of the real difference of 
quality in the intervals ; so that major sevenths 
occasionally answer minor sevenths, and dimin- 
ished fifths perfect fifths, and so forth ; and 
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it has long been considered aUowable to in- 
troduce intervals and combinations^ in those 
circumstances, which would otherwise have 
been held inadmissible. Thus a triad on the 
leading note would in ordinary circumstances 
be considered as a discord, and would be limited 
in progression accordingly ; but if it occurred 
in a sequence, its limitations were freely obviated 
by the preponderant influence of the established 
form of motion . Such diatonic sequences, called 
also sometimes diatonic successions, are ex- 
tremely familiar in Handel’s works. A tjrpical 
instance is a capriccio in G major, published 
in Pauer’s ‘ Alte Meister,* which contains at 
least fifteen sequences, some of them unusually 
long ones, in four pages of allegro. The subject 
itself is a characteristic example of a sequence 
in a single part ; it is as follows : 



A kind of sequence which was early developed, 
but which is more characteristic of later music, 
is the modulatory sequence, sometimes also 
called chromatic. In this form accidentals are 
introduced, sometimes by following exactly the 
quality of the intervals where the diatonic series 
would not admit of them, and sometimes by 
purposely altering them to gain the step of 
modulation. This will be easily intelligible 
from the following example : 



The usefulness of the device in such circum- 
stances is, if anything, even more marked than 
it is in a single key, because of the greater 
breadth of range which it allows, and the close- 
ness and cogency of the successive transitions 
which it renders possible. A compact and 
significant example to the jioint is the following 
from a fugue by Cherubini in 0 major : 



Beethoven made very remarkable use of thii 
device, especially in the great sonata in Bi>, 
op. 106, from which an example is quoted in 
the article Modulation. The * worl^g out ’ 
portion of the first movement of the same 
sonata is an almost unbroken series of sequences 
of both orders ; and the introduction to the 
final fugue is even more remarkable, both for 
the length of the sequence and the originality 


of its treatment. The first-mentioned, which 
is from the slow movement, is further remark- 
able as an example of a peculiar manipula- 
tion of the device by which composers have 
obtained very impressive results. This is the 
change of emphasis in the successive steps of 
which it is composed. For instance, if the 
characteristic group consists of three chords of 
equal length, and the time in which it occurs 
is a square one, it is clear that the chord which 
is emphatic in the first step will be weakest in 
the next, and vice versa. This form will be most 
easily understood from an outline example : 



A passage at the beginning of the presto at the 
end of i^ethoven’s Leonora overture, No. 3, is 
a good example of a sequence of this kind in a 
single part. It begins in the following quota- 
tion at * ; 



a sequence is almost unlimited, but it will be 
obvious at once that in harmonic sequences the 
shorter and simpler they are the more im- 
mediately they will bo understood. In long- 
limbed sequences the hearer may soon perceive 
that there is a principle of order underlying 
what he hears, though its exact nature may 
always elude his apprehension, and in respect 
of the larger branches of form this is a decided 
advantage. Among short -limbed emphatic 
sequences in modern music, the one of eight 
steps which occurs towards the end of the first 
full portion of the overture to * Dio Meister- 
singer ’ is conspicuous, and it has the advantage 
of being slightly irregular. The long-limbed 
sequences are sometimes elaborately concealed, 
so that the underlying source of order in the 
progression can only with difficulty be un- 
ravelled. A remarkable example of a very 
complicated sequence of this kind is a passage 
in Schumann’s fantasia in C major (op. 17), in 
the movement in Eb, marked ‘ Moderate con 
energia,’ beginning at the 68th bar. The 
passage is too long to quote, but the clue to 
the mystery may be extracted somewhat after 
this manner : 
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In order to see how this has been manipulated 
reference must be made to the original. 

Another species of sequence is that in which 
a figure or melody is repeated a tone higher ; 
this has been termed a Rosalia (q.v.)* Another, 
which is equally characteristic, is a repetition 
of a figure or passage a semitone higher ; an 
example from the Eroica Symphony is quoted 
in Vol. III. p. 486 of this Dictionary. 

The device has never been bound to rigid 
exactness, because it is easy to follow, and 
slight deviations seasonably introduced are 
often happy in effect. In fact, its virtue does 
not consist so much in the exactness of trans- 
position as in the intelligibility of analogous 
repetitions. If the musical idea is sufBciently 
interesting to carry the attention with it, the 
sequence will perform its function adequately 
even if it be slightly irregular both in its 
harmonic steps and in its melodic features; 
and this happens to bo the case both in the 
example from the slow movement of Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in and in the passage quoted 
from Schumann’s iantasia. It is not so, how- 
ever, with the crude harmonic successions 
which are more commonly met with ; for they 
are like diagrams, and ff they are not exact 
tliey are good for nothing. o. H. H. P. 

(6) (Lat. Sequentiay Proaa.) A hymn of 
peculiar structure, which owes its name to its 
position in the Mass ; it appears there as the 
continuation or sequence of the Gradual and 
Alleluia. It originally was a long jubilus or 
melody without words, attached to the a of 
the Alleluia. (See Trope.) In the 9th oen- 
txiry in France words w^ere adapted to the j 
notes, and these were called a ‘ Prose,’ because 
they followed the lines of the music and not 
any scheme of metre. When these com- 
positions had thus won a place for themselves, 
fresh ones came to be written in regular metre, 
and the old name Prose being unsuitable gave 
M'ay to the new name Sequence. From the 
12th century to the 15th century such com- 
positions were most popular ; and many of the 
most beautiful specimens we possess were 
written by the great hymnologists who 
flourished during these productive periods. 
Mediaeval Office- Books contain innumerable ! 
sequences of striking originality ; but at the 
last revision of the Roman liturgy, by direction 
of the Council of Trent, the greater number 
of these were expunged. Five, however, have 
been retained in the current missal ; and these 
five occupy a very prominent position in the 
services in which they are incorporated, as 
well as in the history of ecclesiastical music. 

(1) The sequence appointed for Easter 
Sunday is Victimae paschali, the oldest now in 
use, and in reality a Prose, attributed to Wipo 
in the first half of the 1 1th century. 

(2) The sequence for Whitsunday, Vem 
Sanote Spiritus, in rhymed triplets of Troohaio 
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Dimeter Catalectio, has been attributed^ to 
Innocent III. at the end of the 12th century ; 
it is called by medisBval writers, The Golder 
Sequence. 

(3) For the festival of Corpus Christi, S. 
Thomas Aquinas wrote the celebrated sequence, 
Lauda Sion, which is generally believed to date 
from about the year 1261. 

(4) To Innocent III. is also attributed the 
Stabat Mater, sung since 1727 on the Feasts 
of the Seven Dolours of Our Lady (the Friday 
in Passion Week, and the third Sunday in 
September). The authorship, however, has 
not been certainly ascertained ; and many are 
inclined to attribute it to Jacobus de Benedictis 
(Jacopone). (See Stabat Mater.) 

(5) Even more celebrated than any of these 
is the Dies irae written, during the latter half 
of the 12th century or beginning of the 13th 
century, by Thomas of Celano, and sung in 
the R^uiem, or Mass for the Dead. In the 
triple stanzas of this wonderful poem the 
rhymed Latin of the Middle Ages attained its 
highest perfection ; and, though the Stabat 
Mater is frequently said to be second only to 
it in beauty, the distance between the two is 
very great. 

The plain-chant melodies of sequences differ 
from hymn melodies in their structure. The 
ancient jubilus was divided into sections, each 
of which is sung twice, and consequently a 
sequence melody properly consists of a series 
of phrases each of which is repeated. Similarly 
a sequence is a series of verses each dual in 
structure and consisting of strophe and anti- 
i strophe. They may be represented by the 
formula oo' : bb ' : oc', etc. In the early rhyth- 
mical proses a, 6, c, etc., are usually unlike one 
another ; in the later metrical proses for the 
most part the same scheme runs throughout 
the words though the music varies. The Dies 
irae is irregular and does not conform to the 
usual type, because it was not originally a 
sequence at all. w. s. R. ; revised w. ii. f. 

SERAFINO, Santo (Sanctus Seraphin). 
and Giorgio (uncle and nephew), two cele- 
brated violin-makers of Venice, The uncle, 
as his label informs us (‘ Sanctus Seraphin 
! Utinensis fecit Venetiis *), was originally of 
Udine, a town in the Venetian territory towards 
the mountains of C^rinthia, and probably of 
Jewish extraction. His nephew, if we may 
judge from the style of his instruments, worked 
with the uncle many years, and appears to have 
succeeded him in the business. The instru- 
ments of Santo Serafino occupy a middle place 
between the Italian and the Tyrolese school. 
As far as external appearance goes, the 
maker seems to vacillate between the model of 
Stainer and that of Nicolo Amati. But in the 
essential particulars of the art, in the selection 

I 1 For ftttiibuttoB to Stephen Laagton of Canterbury, eee the 
> 2’«Mtf.lCayas,l»S6. 
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of wood of the finest and most sonorous 
quality, in the proper calculation of the pro- 
portions, and the solidity and finish of the parts, 
he worked on the principles of the Cremona 
makers. Few equalled him as a workman. 
Those who wish to see how far mechanical 
perfection can be carried should examine his 
purfiing with a magnifying glass. In Serafino*s 
earlier years the Stainer character predominates 
in his instruments ; in his later years he leaned 
to the Amati model. His instruments are 
famous for their perfect finish (reminding for- 
cibly of the style of Stradivarius), their remark- 
ably lustrous deep red varnish and fine mellow 
tone. 

The period of Santo Serafino’s activity ex- 
tends from about 1678-1735. He worked in 
Udine for nearly twenty years, and during that 
time he employed an engraved label of large 
dimensions which runs : ‘ Sanctus Seraphinus 
Nicolai Amati Cremonensis Allumnus faciebat : 
Udine A. 16 .* It is worthy of note that the 

dates on Serafino’s labels are in accordance with 
the rest of his work, neatly written in, and not 
bungled, as is frequently the case with his con- 
temporaries. The Venetian label quoted at the 
beginning of this article is larger than any label 
to be found in a Cremona instrument. The 
legend on Serafino’s ticket is framed by a design 
composed on three sides of graceful curving 
strokes, while the upper side is formed of two 
fern leaves and elegant curves. On either side 
there are some rolls of music and a violin. 
Representations of this ticket are given by 
Laurent Grillet in his Ancitres du vioUm and 
also in von LutgendorfiF’s Dit Geigen- undLauten- 
macher. One of the finest known examples of 
this maker’s work was a violoncello lent to the 
South Kensington Special Loan Exhibition by 
its owner H. B. Heath in 1872. 

Georgio Serafino followed his uncle’s later 
model with such precision that it is difficult to 
fin'd any point of difference. Like his uncle, 
he finished his instruments to a degree which 
amomits to a fault, depriving them, as it does, 
of character and individuality. Like his uncle, 
he used a large copper-plate label (nearly all the 
Italian makers used letterpress labels) bearing 
the inscription * Georgius Seraphin Sancti nepos 
fecit Venetiis (1743).’ Both makers branded 
their instruments at the tail-pin. 

A superb violin of Santo ^rafino which be- 
longed to Barr6 and Bayly’s collection realised 
£280, at a sale by auction in 1894, while a 
violoncello by the same maker, the property of 
James Coding, was sold in a like manner for 
£56 : 14s. in 1857. According to Von Lutgen- 
dorff, George Seraphin was not Sanctus ^ra- 
phin’s nephew but his grandson. 

Btbl.— V ow liOTaBwnoBvr, Dit Otlpm- und ZMutnmMhmr; 
Charlbs Rbaos, a JAut A rt Revitmd ; Alrbrto Baohbaxm, he Fiolon; 
J. M. PtSMiwo, OM Violin* • Lattiibwt ORn.tBT, Lt$ AnoMrot du 
vidm ; O. Habt, Tho Violin ; A. Vidal, Jm* Inttrumont* i treiot. 

x. J. P. ; addns. s. u.-A. 


SERAGLIO, THE. (1) The English title 
of Mozart’s Extfuhbuno aus dem Sebail 
(g.r.). 

(2) An opera by Charles Dibdin under this 
title was produced at Covent Garden, Nov. 14, 
1776. Dibdin being then in France, Dr. Arnold, 
composer to the theatre, had some share in the 
musical part of it, but it contains Dibdin’s fine 
song ‘ Blow high, blow low ’ sung in the opera 
by Reinhold, and afterwards introduced by 
Bannister into Arne’s opera " Thomas and 
Sally.* The opera had very little success, but 
both libretto and music were published. Harris, 
the Covent Garden manager, altered the piece 
considerably for acting purposes. f. k. 

SERAPHINE. The seraphine has already 
been referred to as a precursor of Debain'r 
Habmonium (q.v,). It was an English free-reed 
instrument resembling the German Physhar- 
monica, which latter was brought to England by 
the Schulz family in 1826. In 1828 a similar 
instrument, but named aeol-harmonica, was 
played by young Schulz at a Philharmonic Con- 
cert (Concertante for aeol-harmonica and two 
guitars, Apr. 28). In 1833, John Green, who 
had been Clementi’s traveller, and had a shop 
in Soho Square, brought out the seraphine. 
Green engaged Samuel Wesley to give weekly 
performances upon the seraphine at his shop, 
and managed for some time to dispose of his 
instruments at 40 guineas each. But the sera- 
phine was harsh and raspy in tone, and never 
found favour with sensitive musicians. The 
wind apparatus, similar to the organ, was a 
dead • weighted bellows giving a uniform 
pressure, and a swell was produced by opening 
a shutter of a box placed over the reeds. 

In the year 1841 W. E. Evans invented the 
* organo harmonica,’ the improvements on the 
seraphine consisting of thin steel reeds artistic- 
ally voiced, and coiled springs in the reservoir 
to enable the player to produce a rapid articula- 
tion with a small wind pressure, and to increase 
the power of tone as the reservoir filled. Emi- 
nent musicians publicly pronounced Evans' 
instrument more valuable than the seraphine as 
a substitute for the organ, but neither the one 
nor the other was capable of what is now known 
as ‘ dead expression.’ 

Patents for various improvements of the sera- 
phine were taken out by Myers and Storer in 
1839, by Storer alone in 1846 and by Mott in 
the same year. There is further reference to it 
in patents of Pape 1850, and Blackwell 1852. 
About the last-named date it was superseded 
by the harmonium. (See PLATE XV. No. 4.) 

A. J. H. 

SERENADE (Fr. serenade ; Ger. Stdndchen ; 
Ital. serenoto), evening song, from the Italian 
sera. Hence the word has been applied, indis- 
criminately, to many different kinds of music 
intended to be sung or played at night in the 
open air ; and so generi^y has this connexion 
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of ideas been accepted that, by common con- | 
sent, the term ‘ serenade * has identified itself 
in many languages with the song sung by a 
lover standing beneath his mistress’s window, or 
the concert of instrumental music substituted 
for it by an admirer with ‘ no voice for singing.’ 

To be true to nature, a serenade of this kind 
should be simple, melodious, sensuous in expres- 
sion, and accompanied by some kind of instru- 
ment which the lover might carry in his hand. 
All these conditions are fulfilled in the most 
perfect example of the style that ever has been, 
or is ever likely to be, written — ‘ Deh vieni alia 
firiostra,* in ‘ Don Giovanni.* The melody of 
this is as artless as a folk-song, yet capable of 
breathing the very soul of voluptuous passion. 

w. a. R. 

If Mozart created the perfect type of vocal 
serenade in the song just mentioned, such things 
as his ‘ Hafner Serenade * have served as the 
model of the instrumental serenade, which, like 
the divertimento^ is generally in a large number 
of short movements. The two serenade trios of 
Beethoven (opp. 8 and 25) are illustrious speci- 
mens of the forms in which each section is of the 
most concise structure and built upon melodic 
themes that are easily recognisable by the un- 
tutored ear. Two serenades by Brahms are 
among his earlier works ; the first, op. 11, is for 
full orchestra, in D ; and the second, op. 16, in 
A, has no violins. It does not appear that the 
German equivalent, Stdndchenj has found much 
favour with the composer of instrumental 
serenades. M. 

SERENATA (Fr. sercTiade; Ger. Serenade; 
Ital. serenata). Though the terms serenata 
and serenade are generally regarded as inter- 
changeable~“SO nearly synonymous that we 
have no choice but to give the one as the trans- 
lated equivalent of the other — they mean, in 
musical language, two very different things. 

The vocal serenata may be considered as a 
form of cantata, which may be either dramatic 
or imaginative, or even a simple ode on any 
subject not actually sacred. Handel applied 
the term to his Italian pastoral, * Aci, Galatea, 
e Polifemo,’ written at Naples in 1709 ; to the 
ode composed for the birthday of Anne of 
Denmark in 1712 ; and to the English pastoral 
* Acis and Galatea,’ ^ written at Cannons in 
1720. 

We must not omit mention of a serenata by 
Stradella in which two lovers, each with his 
orchestra in a coach, serenade a lady, a work 
which is famous because Handel appropriated a 
great deal of it in ‘ Israel.* It was republished 
as No. 3 of Chrysander’s Supplemente to the 
edition of Handel. 

The form of the instrumental serenata Is 
much more clearly defined, and comprised with- 
in much narrower limits. It was very popular 
during the latter half of the 18th century ; and, 

> Called alao, la eirly eopiea, * Opei*/ * Maak* and * Paatonl.* 


for some considerable time, occupied a position 
midway between those of the orchestral suite 
which preceded and the symphony which fol- 
lowed it. From the former it borrowed the 
multiplicity, and from the latter the colouring, 
of the long series of lightly developed 
movements of which it usually consisted. 
Neither the sequence nor the structure of these 
movements was subject to any very rigid law. 
Two forms, however, were considered so neces- 
sary that they may almost be described as in- 
dispensable — the march and the minuet. With 
the former almost every serenata of any conse- 
quence began or ended. The latter was almost 
always interposed between two allegros, or an 
allegro and an andante, or, indeed, between 
any two movements of any other kind ; and 
used BO freely that it frequently made its appear- 
ance several times in the course of a composition 
of importance. The gavotte and bourree so 
freely used in the older suite were completely 
banished from the serenata. When wind in- 
struments were alone employed, the composi- 
tion was often called ‘ Harmoniemusik * ; and 
this term was so generally received that music 
for wind instruments is popularly balled ‘ Har- 
monie ’ in Germany to the present day The 
term cassation was also frequently applied to 
works of this kind, whether written for the full 
orchestra or for wind instruments alone ; and 
many pieces, not differing very much from 
these, were called divertimenti. Sometimes 
the number of instruments employed was very 
small, for the serenata was almost always in- 
tended for private performance, and it was a 
matter of necessity that it should accommodate 
itself to the resources of the particular establish- 
ment for which it was intended. w. s. r. 

SERES, William, an early music-printer 
associated with John Day and others, had a 
privilege for printing psalters, etc. He was 
working in 1548, and was one of the early 
members of the Stationers’ Company, filling 
the offices of Warden and Master. His shop 
was ‘ at the signe of the Hedge Hogg.* One of 
his noteworthy works is Francis Seagar’s * Cer- 
tayne Psalms select out of the Psalter of David, 
drawn into English metre with notes to every 
Psalm in iiij parts to Synge,’ 1563. F. k. 

SERGEANT - TRUMPETER, see Trum- 

PBTBR. 

SERINETTE, a miniature barrel organ with 
10 to 13 high-pitched pipes employed in 
teaching the canary {serin) to whistle popular 
melodies. It was much used in France, and 
during the course of instruction the cage was 
covered with a cloth and the same tune played 
constantly until learnt by the bird. (See 
Mbchanical Appuanoes.) f. w. g. 

SERMISY, Claude de {b. circa 1490 ; d. 1662), 
one of the group of French musicians connected 
with the Chapelle du Roi early in the 16tb 
century. 
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Sermisy is first heard of in 1608,^ when he was 
appointed ‘clerc musicien* in the Sainte-Chapelle 
du Palais at Paris; his name appears in the 
Sainte-Chapelle registers as Claude de Cermisy. 
He was there for a short period, as before 1615 
he became a ‘ ohanteur ’ in the Chapelle de 
musique du Roi, at that time Louis XII. 
This post was equivalent to the English ‘gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal,’ and as a chanteur 
his name occurs in a list of the musicians who 
were present at the funeral of Louis XIL He 
eventually succeeded Antoine de Longueval as 
sous-maitre of the Chapelle. In the accounts 
of payments to the various members of the 
Chapelle in 1633 there are some entries con- 
cerning Claude de Sermisy. As sous-maitre he 
received the sum of 400 livres toumois ( =2400 
francs), his wages for the said year, and a sum 
of 1080 livres toumois ( = 6480 francs) for the 
feeding and maintenance of the children of the 
Chapelle Royale for the year, and another sum 
of 240 l.t. ( = 1440 francs) for care of the books 
belonging to the Chapelle and for the procuring 
of singing bo3r8, ‘pour envoyer qu6rir des 
chantres.* This shows his position as sous- 
maitre to have been similar to that of the 
English master of the children of the Chapel 
Royal, who also received like payments, and 
fees for journeys made to ‘ press * children for 
the service of the Chapel. 

On Sept. 20, 1633, Sermisy was made a canon 
of La Sainte-Chapelle, which gave him a resi- 
dence and a large salary, and only imposed the 
obligation of officiating at certain ceremonies ; 
he retained therefore his post of sous-maitre, 
although he and Louis H^rault are mentioned 
as joint possessors of the office in 1647, when 
Fran9oi8 I. died. They continued to hold it 
under Henri II. As a member of the Chapelle 
du Roi, Sermisy was present on three historical 
occasions, first at the meeting of Fran9ois I. 
with Pope Leo X. at Bologna in 1616, when the 
French singers vied with the Papal Choir ; then 
in 1520 when Fran9ois I. and Henry VIIL met 
at the Field of Cloth of Gold, and again in 1532 
whon they met at Boulogne ; on both occasions 
the English and the French musicians delighted 
their hearers with their performances. 

A work published in 1664, the BudimenU 
de musicque by Maximilien Guilliaud, was 
dedicated to the 

* excellent muslclen Monsieur Maistre Claude de 
Sermisy, maistre de la Chapelle du Roy, et chanoine 
de la Sainte-Chapelle du Palais l^yal & Paris : 
15 Septembre, 1552/ 

Sermisy probably resigned the post of sous- 
maitre soon after this date, but retained his 
connexion with La Sainte-Chapelle until 
Aug. 16, 1661, his name then appearing for the 
last time on the rolls of the Chapter meetings. 

Pour partbooks containing 28 motets com- 
posed by Sermisy were published in 1642: 


> Information baaed on researches of Uichei BnneL Bee i 
Sommeth. Int. Mw. Gee. 1904. ^ i 


*Nova et prima motectorum editio 6, 5, 4, 
3 et 2 vocum, Idb. 1, 2, 3, Paris.’ Pierre 
Attaingnant. 

Claude de Sermisy, or Claudin as he is almost 
invariably called in music • books, shows an 
I extraordinarily wide range as a composer; 
love songs, masses, motets were published in 
I rapid succession, and retained their popularity 
for many years after his death, if one may judge 
by the number of reprints of his works. 

Upwards of 200 of his chansons were included 
in the various collections of the period. 

The set of song-books published by Pierre 
Attaingnant in Paris, beginning in January 
1529 with the ‘ Trento et huyt chansons 
musicales k quatre parties,’ which were con- 
tinued until 1636, contained ninety - two 
chansons by Claudin. The same publishers 
began a new series in 1638, ‘ Premier livre con- 
tenant xxv chansons nouvelles k quatre parties ’ ; 
in this set, up to the ‘ vingtseptiesme livre ’ in 
1648, there were thirty-five chansons by Claudin. 
About the same time Jacques Moderne in Lyons 
was publishing the various volumes of ‘ Le 
Parangon des chansons,’ and in the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 7th, 9th and 10th volumes (1638-43), 
which were often reprinted, Claudin was re- 
presented by about twelve different songs. In 
Venice the ‘ Primo libro de le canzoni francese,’ 
published by Scotto in 1536, included ‘ Faict 
ou failly ’ for four voices by Claudin. While 
at Anvers, Tylman Susato printed, in 1644, 
Claudin’s ‘ 0 combien est malheureux,’ in the 
‘ Quatriesme livre des chansons k quatre parties.* 
In Paris, Attaingnant’s song-books were being 
replaced by Nicolas du Chemin’s publications ; 
the Premier, Second and the ‘ Quart livre du 
recueiloontenant . . . chansons k quatre parties,’ 
in 1551, contained altogether fifteen of Claudin’s 
chansons. Shortly before his death, Adrian Le 
Roy and Robert Ballard of Paris, the widely- 
known ‘imprimeurs du roy,’ who published 
much of the music of the 16th century, pro- 
duced the ‘ Livre de meslanges, contenant six 
vingtz ohansons des plus rares . . . soit des 
autheurs antiques, soit des plus memorables de 
notre temps,’ 1660, which contained Claudin’s 
‘ Peine et travail me faut ’ for six voices. 

Claudin’s claim to be a pupil of the great 
Josquin rests on a phrase in the preface to this 
volume : ‘ Josquin des Prez, hennuyer de nation, 
et ses disciples, Mouton, Claudin, Jaquet,’ etc. 
The same publishers also issued in 1571 the 
‘Second reoueil . . . de ohansons k quatre parties,’ 
in which were eight chansons by Claudin. 
There is one song in Granjon’s * Troph6e, livre 2 ’ ; 
there are four in ‘ II primo libro di madrigali 
d’ Archadelt a tre voci ’ ( Venetia, Gardano, 1669); 
another, ‘ On en dire ce qu’on,* in the * Troisi5me 
livre delle Muse a tre voci * (Venice, Scotto, 
1562), and three more in the ‘ Primo libro de 
canzoni francese a due voci * (Venice, Antonio 
Gardano, 1564), 
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In 1532 Attaingnant issued seven volumes 
of massoB by various composers. These included 
the following by Claudin for four voices : 

Liber I. Secunda eat ' Philomena praevla.' 

„ II. Secunda eat ‘ Mlaaa IX lecttonnm.' 

„ III. Prima eat * Mlaiia plurium motetarum.* 

„ lY. Secunda eat ‘ Mlaaa pro defunotla.* 

„ Vll. Prima eat * Domini eat terra.' 

In 1534 Attaingnant published : 

Uissanun muaicalium ad quatuor vocea, parea. Liber II. * Tota 
pulchra,’ Ciaudln ; ‘ Mlaaa ad placHum,’ Claudin ; etc. 

Liber 111. * Miaaa Domlnua quia habiUbit/ Claudin. Parla, 1640. 

In 1556 Nicolas du Chemin published in 
Paris a great collection of masses, among them : 

Miaaa cum quatuor Tocibua. Ad imltationem moduli : *Ab Initio * 
condita . . . auctore D. Claudio de Sermlay Begio Sympfaonia* 
corum ordiut praefecto et In regall parlaienaia palatU aacello 
canouico. 

Miaaa cum quatuor vocibua. Ad imltationem canttonia : * Voulant 
1‘faonneur ' condita, etc. 

Miaaa cum quatuor vocibua paribua. Ad imitatlonem moduli: 
• Tota pulchra ca ’ condita, etc. 

Mlaaa cum quinque vocibua. Ad imltationem moduli: *Quare 
Ircmuerunt gentea ' condita, etc. 

Three of the masses printed in 1532 were 
reissued : 

Miaaae trca (^laudio de Sermlay Regil Hacelll magiatro, praeatanila* 
aimo mualco auctore . . . cum quatuor vocibua . . . ‘ Novem 
lecttonum ' fol. 1 ; ‘ Philomena praevla ’ lol. 13 ; ‘ Domini eat 
terra ‘ lol 23 

Lutetlae 1558 apud Adrianum Le Boy et Bobt. Ballard, folio. 

There was another edition in 1583. The 
same publishers in the ‘ Missae tres a Claudio de 
Sermisy, Joannes Maillard, Claudio Goudimel, 
cum quatuor vocibua conditae,* 1568, included 
Claudin’s ‘ Missa plurium modulorum.* His 
motets were published in such collections as 
the ‘ Fior de motetti ’ (? 1626), the * Motetti 
del fiore ’ (1632). Rhau’s ‘ Tricinia ’ (1542) 
and Ochsenkuhn’s ‘ Tabulator Buch * (1^8). 

M»S. copies of Claudin’s music are to be found 
in dilTerent foreign libraries, in Rome, Berlin, 
Carnbrai, Bologna, in the Dresden State Library, 
MS. 1270, No. 5, a * Laudate Dominum ’ for six 
voices by Claudin ; in the Munich State Library, 
MSS. 69, 92 and 132 contain motets and MSS. 
202, 204, 205 and 207 various chansons — all 
were published in the 16th centuiy. 

Of modem reprints, Henry Expert’s pub- 
lication ‘ Los Maitres musiciens’ includes Attain- 
gnant’s ‘ Trente et un chansons ’ (1629), of which 
eleven were composed by Claudin. Three chan- 
sons are in vol. 23 of the ‘ Publikation ftlterer 
prakt. und thooret. Musikwerke,’ l^eipzig, 1899. 
Commer (‘Coll. op. mus.’ vol. xii.) reprints 
three, the melodies of which were used for 
Psalms Ixxii., ciii. and cxxviii., in the * Souter 
Liedekens,’ Antwerp, 1640. Otto Kade in his 
book Die dltere Paaaionskomposition, Giitersloh, 
1893, treats very fully of Claudin’s Passion 
music, published by Attaingnant in 1534. 
Further reprints are, Extraita dea maitrea 
muaiciens de la Renaiaaance (H. Expert, Paris) 
4 chansons ; Chansonnier du XIV* si^cle (Ch. 
Bordes, Paris) 2 chansons. 

Bibl. — M iOH*i, Buehst, Lu MuiMmu 4$ Is StilnlfChoptlfh du 
PaUii, (Paxfa. 1910). jj, p, 

SEROV, Alexandsb Nioholaevich 
^6. St. Petersburg, Jan. 23, 1820 ; d. there, Feb. 1 
-“Jan. 20, O.S. — 1871), composer and critic, 
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was the son of a government official, educated 
at the School of Jurisprudence, where he only 
made one intimate friend, Vladimir Stassov, 
destined afterwards to be his stoutest opponent 
in matters of art. 

In his Beminiacemea of the School of Juria» 
prudence Stassov has given an interesting 
account of Serov’s student days. He left the 
institution with a decided hankering after an 
artistic career, but accepted a clerkship in a 
government office in obedience to his father’s 
wish. He found, however, some leisure for 
musical pursuits, studied the violoncello and 
was busy with the project of composing an 
opera. From his correspondence with Stassov 
we gather that he cherished vague, ambitious 
plans which were hindered by lack of technical 
training and by the unsympathetic attitude 
of his father. In 1848 he was transferred from 
the capital to the dull provincial town of 
Simferopol, which proved fatal to his musical 
schemes. Nevertheless his determination to 
acquire further technical knowledge was un- 
shaken. Through Stassov he obtained an 
introduction to the famous theorist Hunke, 
then living in St. Petersburg, who undertook to 
instruct him in counterpoint by correspond- 
ence. The method was not very successful, 
and Serov’s progress was slow. It is evident 
that he was often tempted to throw up his 
official position for art’s sake, but his father 
sternly discountenanced such a proceeding. 
Nevertheless, his feeling for music continued to 
assert itself, and as his ideas assumed more 
dehnite shape, he turned to criticism, which 
at that time was at a low ebb in Russia. 
His first articles in the Russian Contemporary 
in 1851 created something like a sensation, 
because he brought to bear upon his aesthetic 
criticism a highly cultivated intelligence, a 
distinctive style and an effective, if ponderous, 
irony. His early articles dealt with Mozart, 
Beethoven, Donizetti, Rossini, Meyerbeer and 
Spontini, and in discussing the last named he 
explained and defended the historical ideal of 
the music-drama. Considering that at this 
time Serov was practically ignorant of Wagner’s 
works, the conclusions which he draws do 
credit to his refiection and foresight. His 
writings have now lost much of their value 
because of their polemical character. With 
one hand Serov pointed to the great musical 
movement in Western Europe ; with the other 
he sought to blind the eyes of Russian society 
to the awakening which was taking place 
within. 

It was not until after his visit to Germany 
in 1868, from which — in his own words — ^he 
returned ‘ Wagner mad,’ that he took up a 
distinctly hostile attitude to the New Russian 
School which was striving to express in music 
the spirit of the race. Then followed that 
long polemic between Serov and Stassov which 

3 A 
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was only a side episode in that greater conflict 
between Western and Slavophil. In spite of 
great popular authority, Serov’s position in 
1860 was in many respects an isolated and 
unenviable one. There was neither place nor 
need for an ardent Wagnerian propaganda in 
Russia. Between his ungenerous depreciation 
of the new school and his lukewarm attitude 
towards Rubinstein, Serov’s influence began to 
wane. Serov had passed his fortieth year 
before he set to work upon his first opera, 
* Judith.* With extraordinary energy and 
determination he surmounted all technical 
difficulties, and completed his opera in the 
spring of 1862. In Mar. 1863 Wagner visited 
St. Petersburg, and Serov submitted to him 
the score of ‘ Judith.* Wagner more particu- 
larly praised the orchestration, in which he 
cannot have failed to see the reflection of his 
own influence. ‘ Judith * was produced in the 
course of the season 1863-64, on a scale of 
magnificence hitherto unknown in the pro- 
duction of national opera, and immediately 
took the public J)y storm. The subject was 
well adapted to Serov’s opulent and sensational 
manner. In general style the work recalls the 
early Wagnerian operas, with some curious 
reminiscences of Meyerbeer. As regards 
picturesque effect, ‘ Judith ’ is admirable, 
although the dramatic colour is occasionally 
coarse and flashy. The many technical defects 
were easily overlooked by the public in an opera 
which made so direct an appeal to their 
sensuous enjoyment. Serov’s long apprentice- 
ship to musical criticism taught him what was 
attractive and practicable for the stage, just 
as he had acquired from the study of Wagner 
a considerable power of eflective orchestration. 
‘ Judith ’ fascinated not only the uncritical 
public, but many of the young musical 
generation, including Tchaikovsky, who refers 
to it as one of his * first loves ’ in music. 

Serov lost no time in following up his first 
success, and ‘ Rogneda ’ was completed and 
performed in the autumn of 1865. Its success 
was unprecedented. In ‘ Rogneda ’ Serov al- 
most discards the Wagnerian influence for that 
of Meyerbeer. We look in vain in this work 
for the higher purpose, the effort at psycho- 
logical delineation and comparative solidity of 
execution which are occasional features of 
‘ Judith.* Tchaikovsky writes : 

* Serov knew how to catch the crowd, and If this 
opera suffers from poverty of melodic inspiration, 
want of organic sequence, weak recitative and de- 
clamation, and from harmony and instrumentation 
that are purely decorative — yet what sensational 
effects the composer succeeds in piling up ! . . . The 
whole thing literally crackles with them. Serov had 
only a mediocre gift, united to great experience, 
remarkable intellect and extensive erudition ; there- 
fore it is not astonishing to And in Rogneda numbers 
— ^rare oases in a desert— in which the music is 
excellent.' 

Tchaikovsky stood somewhat apart from 
the heated conflict with national tendencies in 


which Serov was constantly involved, therefore 
his judgment may bo accepted as less biassed 
than that of the majority of his contemporaries. 
After the triumph of ‘ Rogneda ’ Serov rested 
awhile upon his laurels. The balm of success 
seems to have done something to soften his 
hostility to the national school, for the lectures 
on Glinka and Bargomijsky which he delivered 
before the Russian Musical Society in 1866 are 
valuable not only for clearness of exposition, 
but for fairness of judgment. 

For the subject of his third opera Serov 
turned to contemporary national life as depicted 
in Ostrovsky’s strong, but somewhat sordid, 
play ‘ The Power of Evil.* His correspondence 
reveals his intentions with regard to this work. 
‘ Ten years ago,’ he says, 

‘ I wrote much about Wagner. Now It is time to 
act. To embody the Wagnerian theories in a music- 
drama written in Russian on a Russian subject. . . . 
In this work, besides observing us far as possible the 
principles of dramatic truth, I aim at keeping more 
closely than has yet been done to the forms of 
Russian popular music as preserved in our folk-songs.’ 


He is 8«3king in fact to fuse the methods of 
Glinka with those of Wagner, and produce a 
Russian music-drama. 8erov was a connois- 
seur of Russian folk-songs, but he had not the 
genius of Glinka ; moreover, with all his 
knowledge of the popular music he was never 
penetrated by the national spirit as was his 
great predecessor. In creating this Russo- 
Wagnerian work Serov created something 
purely artificial : a hybrid which could bring 
forth nothing in its turn. The work never 
attained the popularity of ‘ Judith ’ and 
‘ Rogneda.* 

Serov died of heart disease in 1871. The 
orchestration of ‘ The Power of Evil ’ was 
completed by one of his most talented pupils, 
Soloviev. At the time of his death he was 
busy with a fourth opera based upon Gogol’s 
‘ Christmas Eve Revels,’ but this work did not 
progress beyond a first sketch, from which his 
widow afterwards arranged an orchestral suite, 
published in 1877. Other compositions, all 
belonging to his later years, are : Stabat 
Mater, Ave Maria, incidental music to * Nero * 
(1869), ‘ A Christmas Song * and two or three 
orchestral works, including a ‘ Gopak * and 
* Dance of the Zaporogne Cossacks.* Serov 
married Valentina Semenovna Bergman, a 
talented pupil of the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
toire, and the composer of several operas, one 
of which, ‘ Uriel Acosta * (Moscow, 1885), 
brought her some success. She was also a 
constant contributor to the reviews, and in 
later years devoted her energies to the popular- 
ising of music among the masses. b. n. 


Bnix.. — Boda Ncwmaboh, Th« RtuHan VtMra, 1913 ; Oskar ton 
Bikbrisamn, MonoQrapkUm w rtutUehtr Ifurtk, vol. i. <JD<« Musik 
in Ru»tlan4 vor Olinha, M. J. OUnka, A. S. Rargominkl, A. If. 
Sfsroy). 1923. 


SERPENT (Eng. and Pr. ; Ger, Schlangen- 
rohr ; Ital. serpentone), a now obsolete instru- 
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ment forming the natural bass of the ancient 
comet family, played with a cupped mouth- 
piece similar to that of the bass trombone. 
(See PLATE LXXIV, No. 6.) It consisted of 
a wooden tube about 8 feet long, increasing 
conically from | of an inch in diameter at 
the mouthpiece to 4 inches at the open end. 
The name is obviously derived from the 
curved form into which the tube was con- 
torted. There were six holes on the front of the 
instrument, to be stopped by the three middle 
fingers of either hand ; those for the left hand 
on the third descending branch ; those for 
the right on the fourth ascending branch 
towards the bell. The holes were set in groups 
of three, within reach of the outstretched 
fingers. 

The serpent consisted of three parts : (1) the 
mouthpiece, (2) the crook, or curved brass 
tube leading into (3) the wooden body, which 
is built up of several pieces held together 
by a leathern covering. The whole of the 
instrument was, however, sometimes made of 
brass or copper. It is usually said to have 
been invented by a canon of Auxerre, named 
Edmo Guillaume, in 1590. However that may 
be, there can be no doubt that about this 
j)eriod clerical musicians employed bass reed 
and brass instruments for the accompaniment 
of ecclesiastical plain -song. Indeed Meraenne, 
who gives a remarkably good and complete 
account of the serpent, notices that ‘even 
w'hen played by a boy it is sufficient to support 
the voices of twenty robust monks.* The 
‘ Serpent d’^lglise ’ was a recognised function- 
ary in French churches, and for many years 
the instrument was an indispensable member 
of the primitive orchestras which accompanied 
the singing in rural churches in England. 

The scale of the serpent was capricious, and 
indeed fortuitous. Mersenne gives it a com- 
pass of seventeen diatonic notes from 8-foot D 
upwards, and intimates that the intervening 
chromatics can be obtained by half-stopping. 
He does not name the device of cross-fingering 
so largely employed on the bassoon. Berlioz, 
who speaks slightingly of it, states that it is in 
B[>, and that parts for it ‘ must be written a 
whole tone above the real sound.* Old parts, 
however, used in England were invariably in C. 

The serpent produced the usual harmonic 
series of notes. These in Mersenne’s work seem 
limited to the fundamental, its octave and 
twelfth. There would be no difficulty in ob- 
taining a far larger compass. Lichtenthal,^ 
who, as an Italian, highly values the serpent, 
gives its compass as no less than four full octaves 
from the Do bassisaimo, which ‘ does not exist 
on the pianoforte (1826), but on the pedal of the 
organ of 16 feet,* up to the Do of the violin on 
the third space. He states, moreover, that the 
lowest sound of Do can only be used from time 

I JHrftMTio dttbt muriM. ton. 1. p. IBS. 


to time, * avendo bisogno di una particolare 
buona imboccatura * — ^requiring a specially 
good lip. As the fundamental note, pedal, or 
lowest proper tone of the serpeut was the 8-feet 
C, just as it is on the trombone, euphonium, or 
ophicleide in C, the statement of Lichtenthal 
can only be explained by admitting that certain 
players, by a peculiarly loose embouchure, could 
produce notes of a forced or constrained pitch 
one octave lower than due to the length of tube. 
The compass given in the scales and tutors ig 
three octaves from C to c^, with a possible 
extension downwards, by slackening the lips, 
to B^ and B^b* 

It will be seen from the plate that one 
hand being applied to an ascending, and the 
other to a descending branch, the usual sequence 
of fingering is inverted in the two hands ; the 
scale proceeding downwards in the left and up- 
wards in the right. The, serpent is probably 
the only instrument exhibiting so quaint and 
unscientific a device. This fact, and the differ- 
ent lengths of sounding-tube intervening be- 
tween the holes, indicate the great imperfection 
of the instrument mechanically considered, and 
point to the conclusion that a good player must 
have relied more on his dexterity and on the 
strength of his embouchure, as mentioned 
above, than on the resources of the instrument 
itself. Later makers, however, added a multi- 
plicity of keys, both above and below, which 
only complicated without facilitating perform- 
ance. A part for it is to be found in the score of 
Mendelssohn’s overtures ‘The Calm Rea and 
Prosperous Voyage ’ and ‘ St. Paul,* in the over- 
tures to ‘ Masaniello,’ ‘ The Siege of Corinth ’ 
(between the second and third trombones), and 
‘ Rienzi.* It is also found in the score of ‘ I 
Vespri siciliani.* It is usually replaced in per- 
formance by the tuba. A Yorkshireman of 
Richmond, named Hurworth, who played in 
the private band of George III., could execute 
elaborate flute variations with perfect accuracy 
on this unwieldy instrument. 

A Method for the SerpenL containing studies 
and duets, was published by Cocks. The only 
concerted music set down to it seems to have 
been originally intended for the bassoon. 

A ‘ contra-serpent ’ was shown in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, made by Jordan of Liverpool. It 
was in Ej? of the 16-foot octave. It was, how- 
ever, too unwieldy to be carried by the player, 
and required independent support. Another 
modification of this instrument was invented by 
Beacham and played on by Prosp^re in Jullien’s 
orchestra. It was named the serpcntcleide, 
and was essentially an ophioleide with a body 
of wood instead of brass. 

w. H. s. ; addns. n. J. b. 
SERPETTE, Hekbi Charles Antoine 
Gaston (6. Nantes, Nov. 4, 1846 ; d . Paris, 
Nov. 3, 1904), French composer, began life as 
an advocate, but gave up the bar for music. He 
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was a pupil of Ambroise Thomas at the Con- 
servatoire, and took the Grand Priz de Rome in 
1871 for a cantata (‘ Jeanne d*Arc ’) of great 
promise. On his return from Italy, despairing 
of acceptance at the Opera-Comique, he closed 
with the Bouffes Parisiens, and produced * La 
Branohe cass6e * (three acts, Jan. 23, 1874), 
with a success which induced him to go on 
composing works of the same slight character. 
The following is a list of his theatrical 
works : 


* Le Manolr du pic tordu ’ (Hay 28, 1876) ; * L« Honlin du vert 
(talant ’ (Apr. 12, 1876) ; * La Petite Huette ‘ (Oct. 3, 1877). all lix 
three acta and In Parle : * La Nuit de St. Germain ' (Mar. 
1880) in Brueeela . ‘ Madame le Diabls,* ‘ Panfreluche ‘ (1882, 1883) ; 
• Le ChAteau de Tire-larlRot ' (1884) ; ' CendriUonette * (1890) ; 
' La DemoHelle du t^l^phone ' (1891) , ‘ Couain-Couaino ’ (1893) ; 
‘ La Dot de Brigitte * (1896) ; ' Le Capitole,* an op4ra-comique 
(189.')) ; ' Le Carnet du diable,' a fantaatio pteoe (1896) , ‘ Le 
Carillon ' (1896) ; ' Le Royaume dea femmea,’ an operetta (1896) ; 
' Shakeapeare,' an op&ra-bouile (1899). q 


SERRANO, Emilio (6. Vitoria, Spain, 1850), 
court pianist to the Infanta Isabel (Countess of 
Girgenti), director of the Royal Opera and pro- 
fessor of the Conservatoire of Madrid, composed 
much music, including grand operas, of which 
* Irene de Otranto * (1891) and ‘ Gonzalo de 
Cordoba ’ (1898) were produced with great suc- 
cess in Madrid. h. v. h. 

SERRES, Marie Francois Louis Arnal de 
(6. Lyons, Rh6ne, Oct. 8, 1864), French com- 
poser, entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1884 
and joined the organ class of Cesar Franck, 
becoming his private pupil from 1886-90. He 
studied harmony in the class of Taudou (Ist 
‘ accessit ’ 1888). He is one of the most active 
colleagues of Ch. Bordes and V. dTndy at the 
Schola, was professor there from 1900 (chamber 
music, lyric declamation choir-class, general 
inspector of studies), and organist of the Paris 
Irish Chapel (St. Joseph). He has composed 
orchestral music : ‘ Les Caresses,’ performed 
at the Soci6t6 Nationale, ‘ Les Heures claires * 
(voice and orchestra). His choral music, 
sacred and secular (‘ Nuit d’6te,’ * Le Jour des 
morts,’ motets, French and Latin, ‘ Ave 
verum,’ etc. ), is of special interest. His songs 
(‘ Toi,’ ‘ Sub urbe,’ ‘ L’^veil de Paques,’ ‘ Le 
Jardin clos,’ 6 poems, etc.) are characteristic 
of the tradition of Duparc and Chausson. Be 
Serres’s delicate and expressive manner of 
writing was much appreciated by C^sar Franck. 

M. L. p. 

SERVAIS, (1) Adrien Franqois (6. Hal, 
near Brussels, June 6, 1807 ; d, there, Nov. 26, 
1866), a great violoncellist, became a pupil of 
Platel in the Brussels Conservatoire, where he 
rapidly rose to the first rank. On the advice of 
F6ti8 he went to Paris, where his success was 
great. In 1835 he visited England, and on May 
25 played a concerto of his own at the Phil- 
harmonic concert, where he was announced as 
‘ principal violoncello to the King of the Bel- 
gians.’ He then returned home, and wisely 
resolved to study for a year, and it was during 
this period that he formed the style by which he 
was afterwards known. In 1836 he reappeared 


in Paris, and the next dozen years were occu- 
pied in a series of long tours tl^ough Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Norway, Russia, and even 
Siberia. In 1842 he married in St. Petersburg. 
In 1848 he settled in Brussels as professor in the 
Conservatoire, and formed many distinguished 
pupils. He died of an illness contracted during 
his third visit to St. Petersburg. His works 
comprise three concertos and sixteen fantasies 
for violoncello and orchestra ; six 6tudes for 
violoncello and PF. — with Gr6goir ; fourteen 
duos for ditto; three duets for violin and 
violoncello — with Leonard ; one duet for ditto 
— ^with Vieuxtemps. A biography of Servais 
was published at Hal by Vanderbroeck Bes- 
meth, 1866. Interesting reminiscences of him 
are published in the Guide musical of June 2, 
1907, k propos of the centenary of his birth. 

His eldest son, (2) Joseph (6. Hal, Nov. 28, 
1860; d. there, Aug. 29, 1885), succeeded his 
father in June 1872 as professor of the violon- 
cello at the Brussels Conservatoire. He appeared 
first at Warsaw with his father, and the pair 
excited the greatest enthusiasm. In 1868 he 
was appointed solo violoncellist at Weimar and 
remained two years. In 1875 he played for the 
first time in Paris at one of Pasdcloup’s Popular 
Concerts, when some of the journals spoke in 
terms of extravagant praise of his performance. 
The instrument used by both father and son 
was a fine Stradivarius presented by the Prin- 
cess Yousoupoff. A second son, (3) Fran(,ois 
Matthibu (d. near Paris, Jan. 14, 1901), a suc- 
cessful pianist and composer, was a pupil in the 
same Conservatoire. His opera * Jon ’ was 
produced at Carlsruhe, 1899. (See Violon- 

OELLO-PLAYINQ.) T. P. P. 

SERVA PABRONA, LA — ‘ the maid turned 
mistress.’ An Italian intermezzo, in two acts ; 
words by Nelli ; music by Pergolesi. Written 
and produced, Naples, Aug. 23, 1733; Paris, 
first on Oct. 4, 1746, at the H6tel do Bourgogne ; 
revived by the * Bouffons-ltaliens,’ Aug. 1, 1752, 
occasioning the ‘ Guerre dos Lullistes et des 
Bouffonistes.’ See Rameau and Rousseau. 
Revived, Aug. 13, 1862, Opora-Comique ; given 
in London, Royalty, Mar. 7, 1873. — An imita- 
tion of Nelli’s libretto, with the same title, was 
composed by Paisiello during his stay at St. 
Petersburg. G. 

SERVICE. This word is used in the Eng- 
lish language with a great variety of meaning. 
It has a special use for church musicians in 
reference to the free and somewhat elaborate 
musical settings of the oantiolos and certain 
other details oontained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Among its many meanings the word 
* service * is defined in the New English Dictionary 
as signifying the action of serving a master ; 
hence it is employed with a religious signifi- 
cance to descrilw the celebration of public wor- 
ship in a general way as ‘ Bi vine Service ’ ; in 
a more limited sense it denotes a ritual or series 
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of words and oeiemonies prescribed for public 
worship, often coupled with a defining word, 
such as marriage-servioe, buriabservice, etc. It 
is but one step further to the special meaning 
already mentioned with which it is used by 
musicians. 

These musical settings are to be grouped 
under three main headings : (a) The Office for 
the Holy Communion ; (6) Morning Prayer ; 
(c) Evening Prayer. The portions of the Com- 
munion Office that may be set to music are the 
KyrUt the Creed, the Sandua and the Oloria 
in excelaia. The Benedicius and Agntia Dei 
have no place in the Book of Common Prayer,^ 
but since the middle of the 19th century they 
have come into such general use that com- 
posers now commonly include them in their 
‘Communion Services.* There are five can- 
ticles in the Morning Service of the Prayer Book 
which may be set to music : Fcnite, Te Deum^ 
Benediciua^ with the alternatives Benedicite 
and Jubilate, The evening canticles are 
Mfignijicat and Nunc Dimittia, with the alter- 
natives, CarUate Domino and Deua miaereatur. 
Church musicians employ the term * Service ’for 
a musical setting of any of the throe groups, and 
there are many examples of these compositions 
which are limited to a single one of them ; a 
few settings include both alternatives among 
the canticles, but it has been a very general 
practice to deal with all three groups as a single 
composition, usually styled a ‘ Full Service,* 
and in such instances it is conventional to write 
all the several numbers in the same key. It has 
become the custom to refer to a service not only 
by the name of the composer but also by the 
key in which it is written ; thus, for example, 
‘ Stanford in B fiat * is understood to comprise 
his setting in B flat of the canticles for Morning 
and Evening Prayer as well as the music for the 
Communion Office. ‘ Walmisley in D minor * 
is an example of an Evening Service alone, and 
‘ Boyce in C * is a setting of the morning can- 
ticles alone. There are also numerous settings 
of the Communion Service which have no Morn- 
ing or Evening Service connected with them. 

In considering the history and development 
of the service it will be convenient to discuss 
the settings of the Communion Office first. It 
is not proposed here to deal with the musical 
settings of the Latin Mass. (See Mass.) Even 
before the appearance of the Firai Prayer Book 
of Edward VI, the Mass was being celebrated 
with English words in the place of Latin, and 
English versions d the Office are to be found, 
for example, in Marshall’s Primer of 1536, 
Hilsoy’s Primer of 1639 and Henry VIIL’s 
Primer of 1645. But attention has been drawn* 
to the fact that complete musical settings of 
these English versions of the Holy Communion 
Office were written for practical use at much the 

1 A« In forc« In 1SS6. 
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same date. Some of these were adaptations ; 
thus two of Taverner’s masses, * Sine Homme * 
and ‘ Small Devotion,’ are to be found adapted 
to English words in the Bodleian MSS. Mus. 
Sch. E420-422 ; the importance of this dis- 
covery is enhanced by the possibility, subse- 
quently suggested by Dom Anselm of Pershore, 
that these partbooks are in Taverner’s auto- 
graph. This same set of books contains ten 
more complete English Communion Services 
set to original music by various composers, 
although their names are not recorded in the 
MSS., and all these settings included the Oloria 
in excelaiSt Creed, Sanctua, Bencdictua and 
Agnua Dei, One of these Communion Services 
was the work of John Heath, and was subse- 
quently printed by John Day in 1660 in his 
‘ Certaine Notes set forth in foure and three 
parts to be song at the morning, Communion, 
and evening praier.* But in the interval the 
progress of religious controversy had led to 
the exclusion of the Benedictua and Agnua Dei, 
so that Heath’s settings of these were omitted 
by Day. 

In the meanwhile many notable composers 
set themselves to provide music for the newly 
authorised Book of Common Prayer, and in dee’ 
ing with the Communion Office they confined 
themselves to settings of the Kyrie, as a re- 
sponse to the Commandments, and the Nicene 
Creed, in accordance with the later usage of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The Benedictua, Agmia Dei 
and Oloria in excelaia were entirely dropped, 
and few, if any, genuine settings of the Sanctua 
are to be found in the works of the Elizabethan 
composers. The Sanctua in Gibbons’s service 
is certainly spurious, and so, almost equally 
certainly, is that sometimes attached to Byrd’s 
‘ short ’ service. Byrd’s * short ’ service and 
‘ great ’ service alike include only the Kyrie and 
Creed. The music of the Communion Office 
continued to be thus limited until the Restora- 
tion period, when it again became customary 
to sing the Sanctua in connexion with the 
‘ ante-C>>mmunion ’ Service which customarily 
followed Morning Prayer at that date every 
Sunday. It is interesting, however, to note 
that in three or four cathedrab, among them 
Durham and Exeter, the full Communion 
Service was celebrated chorally once a month, 
with scarcely any interruption through the 
three centuries that succeeded the Reformation. 
An example of a complete Communion Service, 
written in the 18th century, is that of Kempton 
of Ely ; it is a very feeble composition, but 
considerable historical interest is attached to it. 

No farther change took place until the middle 
of the 16th century, when, as one of the effects 
of the * Oxford movement,* choral celebration 
of the Holy Communion came into general 
vogue ; this led to an immediate demand for 
music for the Oloria in exedaia in addition to 
the Kyrie, Creed and Sanctua ; and at a rather 
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later date the Benedictvs and Agnus Dei were 
also re-introduced. Thus a full modem Com- 
munion Service will usually contain a Kyrie 
(either the nine-fold Greek Kyrie, or the Re- 
sponse to the Commandments, or both). Creed, 
Sanctus, Gloria in excdsis, Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei. In some instances composers have also 
added to their Communion Services special 
introits, settings of the Offertory sentences, 
elaborate Aniens and other minor features. 

The disestablishment of the daily choral cele- 
bration of the Mass in the English cathedrals 
and collegiate churches, which was one of the 
features of the Reformation movement, led im- 
mediately to the establishment of the elaborate 
choral performances of Morning and Evening 
Prayer which have formed such a distinctive 
feature of English church music during the past 
four centuries. It seems to have been clearly 
felt that the great traditions of the famous 
choirs must be maintained, and that if the daily 
singing of the Mass was proscribed it behoved 
them to perform the substituted services with 
all the dignity that the best music and the best 
singing could lend to them. Thus, as soon as 
the Book of Common Prayer came into use, and 
even rather earlier, a demand was created for 
musical settings of the canticles and for English 
anthems (see Anthem), as well as xor harmon- 
ised adaptations of the old plain -song for the 
litany preces and responses and for chants for 
the Psalms, the prayers being chanted or in- 
variably ‘ intoned ’ by the Priest. The Bod- 
leian MSS. Mus. Soh. E 420-422 contain several 
settings of the morning and evening canticles 
in English, some of which are at least as early 
as the Prayer Book. A new musical tradition 
was thus constructed on the old foundations, 
and this has not only provided the means of a 
continuous expression of dignified worship day 
by day in our great cathedral churches, but 
also has proved of incalculable value to the 
growth and prosperity of English music as a 
whole, seeing that the large majority of notable 
English musicians since the Reformation re- 
ceived their earliest training as choristers ; 
Henry Purcell provides a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of this truth. But whereas the music of 
the Mass formed the basis of the music of the 
English Communion Service as regards both 
form and style, there was Httlo to serve as a 
model for sotting the English canticles of Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer. It is probable that 
the pioneers looked to the Latin settings of Te 
Deum and Magnificat for guidance, but the 
needs of the cathedrals called for something of 
a simple character, and, in addition, the sugges- 
tion was made by Cranmer that in setting the 
canticles * the song should not be full of notes, 
but, as near as may be, for every syllable a note 
so that it may be sung distinctly and devoutly.* ‘ 
This led to the straightforward type of setting 
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which the Elizabethan composers styled the 
* short * service. But in spite of injunctions 
and orders the composers could not be entirely 
restrained, and many of them wrote more 
elaborate settings which they described as 
‘ great,* or sometimes * high * services. In 
these ‘ great * services verbal phrases were 
frequently repeated and much ingenuity was 
shown in contrapuntal device. Far the finest 
of all the ‘ great ’ /services is that of Byrd ; 
Tallis also wrote a service on these lines, but 
only fragments have survived and its value 
cannot be judged from these. The practice of 
composing ‘ great * services continued into the 
17th century. It should be mentioned that a 
feature which uniformly characterises the set- 
tings of the service, from the time of the Re- 
formation to the present date, is the antiphonal 
treatment by which sections of the music are 
allotted alternately to the two sides of the choir, 
the sides being denoted Decani (that of the 
Dean) and Cantoris (that of the Precentor), 

The Elizabethan musicians usuaUy set Venite 
in similar style to the other canticles, but the 
custom of singing Venite to a chant in the daily 
cathedral usage has long superseded this form. 
The Elizabethans almost invariably set Benedict 
tus rather than the alternative Jvhilale which 
! was inserted in the second Prayer Book in 1552 
i as a concession to Puritan demands. Early 
I examples of settings of Jubilate are those of 
John Farrant in D minor and Gibbons in 
D minor (Gibbons’s more elaborate service). 
After the Restoration Jubilate was set in prefer- 
ence to Benedictus in a very large majority of 
! services. In the present century Benedictus is 
' commonly preferred, but Jubilate cannot be 
I entirely banished from the daily cathedral 
J lists without also consigning many excellent 
i settings of Te Deum to unmerited neglect 
The Benedicite has seldom been set in ‘ serviot, - 
form at any jieriod. 

The two evening canticles are Magnificat and 
Num Dimittis. In 1552 the psalms Cantate 
Domino and Deus misereatur were introduced 
as alternatives for the same reason as Jubilate, 
No settings of these alternative canticles are 
found much before the Restoration period, but 
from that time until the close of the 19tb 
century there are many examples. Child. 
Blow, Purcell and Croft are among the carlioi 
composers who wrote settings of Cantate Domino 
and Deus misereatur. 

It remains to discuss briefly the develop- 
ment of the service during the past four 
centuries. The Edwardine examples in the 
Bodleian Library have already been men- 
tioned. These are of a very simple and 
mainly homophonic character, and must be 
regarded for the most part as experiments 
rather than as suitable for modem use. Tye 
and Tallis are among the great pioneers of the 
service ; Tallis’s * short * service is still in con- 
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fltant use ; it shows a decided advance upon 
the earlier works of the kind, especially as 
regards the thematic material ; it is almost 
enti rely homophonic and conforms to Cranmer’s 
view. It was left to Byrd to raise the service 
to that degree of excellence that enables it to 
appeal to modem ears as a thing of beauty 
quite apart from any feeling of antiquarian 
interest ; his ‘ short ’ service is remarkable for 
its subtlety in the treatment of the verbal 
rhythm as well as for its melodic beauty and 
the balance of the phrasing. Byrd’s * great * 
service stands as the finest of all English 
services : the several sections are treated with 
much elaboration and rare contrapuntal skill, 
the salient features of each canticle being 
brought into prominence bj^ special devices. 
The Gloria PcUri to the Nun. Dimittia of this 
service is of unrivalled dignity and beauty. 
Two other Evening Services by Byrd have 
survived. Of these his ‘ Second Service with 
verses to the organs ’ represents an important 
development in service-form ; it is the earliest 
service, as far as is known, in which there are 
passages for a solo voice with an independent 
organ accompaniment. Morley wrote an 
elaborate service with ‘ verses ’ and inde- 
pendent organ accompaniment, but the most 
important service-writers of this school after 
Byrd wore Weolkes and Tomkins. Weelkes 
wrote as many as 10 settings of the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittia, and to 6 of these there is a 
corresponding Morning Service. Unfortunately 
of only one of these has sufficient text survived 
to make satisfactory reconstruction practic- 
able; the missing alto part in the 4-part service 
can easily be supplied, but this is the least 
interesting of Wcelkes’s services. All the 
others are for ’ verso ' and chorus, and some, 
exhibit much originality in structure, notably 
tliat 5- part service which is described in the 
manuscripts as * for two trebles.’ In this 
service each verse of the words is given 
alternately to solo voices with independent 
accompaniment and to 5-part chorus ; this 
device is oven followed in the Gloria. One of 
Weolkes’s services is ‘ of seven parts.’ Another 
is described as ‘ Mr. Weolkcs’s in medio chori ’ ; 
the exact meaning of this term, which is to be 
found in connexion with more than one 
service in Batten’s organ-book (Tenbury MS. 
791), has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Tomkins wrote 5 settings of the Morning and 
7 of the Evening Service. The first two. which 
include Venite, Kyrie and Creed together with 
the morning and evening canticles, are un- 
accompanied settings, of the ‘ short ’ service 
type, in four parts. The third service includes 
ft Deumt Jubilate, Magnificat and Nurtc 
Dimittia ; it is mainly in 6 parts, but there 
are sections in 7, 8 and 9 parts. This service is 
of an elaborate character, but can be sung 
ouacoompanied. The 4th service is styled a 


* great ' service, and is also elaborate, but the 
organ part forms an indispensable part of the 
composition. The evening canticles of this 
service are laid out in alternate sections of 
solo and 5-part chorus, much like Weelkes’s 
service ‘ for two trebles.’ Tomkins’s 6th 
service is less elaborated, but contains passages 
for bass solo together with other verse sections 
alternating with 4-part choral writing. There 
are two evening services by Tomkins in Batten’s 
organ-book (Tenbury MS. 791) which were not 
published in Muaica Deo sacra. 

Orlando Gibbons’s services are of special 
interest ; his ‘ short ’ service in F is far less 
homophonic than those of Byrd and Tallis, 
for the four voices rarely coincide in singing 
the words. Yet there is little repetition of the 
words. The Gloria of the Nunc Dimittia is in 
canon, but it is very smooth and melodious, 
especially in the concluding phrases. His 
second service is extended in form like a ‘ great ’ 
service, but, like that of Tomkins, it differs 
from the ‘ great ’ service of Byrd in having an 
independent organ part and many solo and 
‘ verse * passages. The form of the Jubilate 
in this service is like that of Woelkes’s ‘ for two 
trebles,’ in that alternate sections are for solo 
and chorus. Among other service- writers of 
this school were the Farrants, the Mundys, 
Adrian Batten and Nathaniel Giles. 

The services of these Elizabethan and 
Jacobean composers have been discussed here 
at some length because it is important to 
emphasise the originality as well as the sterling 
merit of their work in the light of what followed. 
For, strange to say, in a period of nearly 200 
years that followed, the service, instead of 
advancing in interest and developing in form, 
stood absolutely still and in many respects 
deteriorated. None of the experiments of 
Byrd, Weelkes or Gibbons as regards form 
were followed up; the ‘great’ services were 
neglected, and almost exclusively the ‘ short ’ 
service became the accepted model. Benjamin 
Rogers and CJhild in the mid -17th century 
followed the design of the ‘ short ’ service exclu 
sively; moreover, their work is conventional 
and lacks the inspiration and interest which 
characterises that of their predecessors. 

What is more surprising is that the composers 
of the Restoration school did nothing of any 
real value for the service. This was the period 
in which the development of the anthem was 
very pronounced, especially as regards accom- 
paniment. But the services even of Blow and 
Purcell show no similar advance ; they can be 
sung without accompaniment and are designed 
on the ‘ short ’ service model. Purcell’s big 
Tt Dtum m D does not, of course, belong to 
this class of work at all (see Cecilia, St., sub- 
section Ceoilian Celebrations) ; it was never 
intended for daily cathedral use. Neither Croft 
nor Aldrich, nor any other of this school of com* 
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posers, added anything to the service. Baring 
the 18th century the standard of achievement 
sank lower and lower, and the services of that 
date are, with scarcely any exception, entirely 
lacking in subtlety of verbal expression and 
accentuation. King’s services were absolutely 
commonplace, Travers in his more florid style 
was little better, whereas the work of Kent and 
Nares is of the feeblest character. The 
services of Boyce are slightly more robust, but 
are much inferior to his best anthems, and the 
close of the century brought with it the 
bombastic and vulgar style of •which Cooke’s 
service in G is t3rpical. The close of the 18th 
century saw the turn of the tide. Attwood 
and the elder Wesley were among those who 
first pointed to better things, but it was T. A. 
Walmisley and Sebastian Wesley who really 
set up a new standard and laid the foundation of 
the modem service ; and the most important 
feature of their work was the use they made of 
the organ, not merely for the reinforcement 
and duplication of the vocal parts, but as being 
able to contribute something of an independent 
nature to the composition which could not be 
supplied by the voices alone. A mere glance 
at the scores of Walmisley in D minor and 
Wesley in E will suffice to prove the value as 
well as the originality of these two composers 
\n this particular field of work. 

Little further need be said ; once the possi- 
bilities had been discovered of using the organ 
for this type of accompaniment, the flood- 
gates were opened, for not only was there far 
greater scope for the composers’ imagination, 
but fresh and almost endless variety of device 
was immediately made available ; it followed 
also in the natural course of things that ser- 
vices should be written for special occasions 
with full orchestral accompaniment. The new 
features were necessarily abused by many 
composers, but the cathedral repertory of 
services has been much enriched since the days 
of Walmisley and Wesley ; and standing first 
among a distinguished group of modem service- 
writers is Charles Villiers Stanford. Stanford’s 
name is certain to live in connexion with 
his services even if all his other work should 
perish, and it is probable that his B flat service 
is more widely known than any English service 
written since the Reformation. e. h. r. 

SESQUI, a Latin word signifying, literally, 
the whole plus its half. 

In musical terminology, the prefix Sesqui 
is used in combination with certain numeral 
adjectives, to express the proportion, either of 
harmonic intervals or of rhythmic combinations. 
(See Pkopoktion and Notation.) w. s. b. 

SESQTJIALTERA, a compound organ stop 
consisting of several ranks of pipes, sometimes 
as many as five. Y arious combinations of inter- 
vals are used, but they only represent different 
positions of the third, fifth, and eighth of the 


ground-tone in the third or fourth octave above. 
The sesquialtera thus gives brilliance to the 
tone by reinforcing these upper partials. J. s. 

SESTET, see Sextet. 

S E V C i K, Ottakab (6. Horasdowitz, 
Bohemia, Mar. 22, 1862), violinist and peda- 
gogue, at Czech nationality. His father, a 
teacher of the violin, after giving him element- 
ary lessons, sent him in 1869 to the Conserva- 
torium in Prague, where he studied under Anton 
Bennewitz imtil 1870, and then accepted an 
appointment as Konzertmeister of the Mozart* 
eum in Salzburg. This engagement, varied by 
the organising of self-supporting concerts at 
Prague, lasted until 1873, in which year he 
made his d^but as a soloist at Vienna, becom- 
ing eventually Konzertmeister of the Komische 
Oper in that city. At the closing of the opera- 
house he gave concerts in Moscow, and in 1876 
was appointed professor at the Imperial Music 
School in Kiev, remaining there till 1892, when 
he accepted an invitation from Anton Benne- 
witz, then director of the Prague Conserva- 
torium, to return to Bohemia and fill the poet 
of principal professor of the violin at that 
institution. Thenceforward, although he occa- 
sionally played in public (for the last time in 
1898), he mainly devoted himself to teaching. 
His appointment happened to synchronise 
with the entry, as a pupil, of Jan Kubelik, then 
12 years of ago, and posseBsod of a marvellous 
gift for technique, ^vdfk taught him for six 
years, moulding him in accordance with his 
own special theories of teaching, to which 
Kubelik’s success first drew the world’s atten- 
tion. This success was thought, however, to 
be very largely duo to the young violinist’s own 
natural ability, and it was not until, first, 
Kocian, and then, in a still greater degree, 
Marie Hall, confirmed, by the brilliance of 
their performances, the effectiveness of his 
system of training, that his reputation became 
established abroad. Pupils offered themselves 
in such great numbers, mainly from England 
and America, that only a small proportion of 
them could be accepted. Among them were 
the sons of Wilhelmj and Hugo Heermann, the 
daughter of Wieniawski, Zaoharewitsch, Michel 
de Sicard, Walter Schulze, Vivien Chartres, 
Leon Sametini, Zimbalist, Daisy Kennedy, and 
many others more locally known, who, aftei 
studying under Sev6fk, received teaching 
appointments at various music schools. Under 
the SevSik system nothing is left undone that 
methodical training of ear or muscles can 
accomplish. Sev6ik’s principles are embodied 
in his Methodf which is a monument of patient 
toil that will secure him fame after his pupils 
are forgotten. It consists of four books. Book 
I. is a Violin Method for Beginners (In seven 
parts, op. 6). In this he has adopted for the 
early stages of practice what he calls his 
’ Semitone System.’ Whereas in the ordinary 
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diatonic scale the stoppings are unequal, the 
semitones which occur l^ing produced on 
almost every string with the aid of different 
fingers, in this book scales are placed before 
the beginner, in which all the stoppings are the 
same on each string. This helps him to acquire 
quickly pure intonation, and enables him to 
devote his entire attention to the holding of 
the violin and the handling of the bow. Book 
II. contains Studies preparatory to the shake 
and for developing the touch (in two parts, op. 
7). Changes of position and preparatory 
scale studies, op. 8, and Preparatory Studies 
in double stopping, op. 9. Book III. is a 
School of Violin Technique (in four parts, op. 
1), for more advanced pupils, and is Sev^ilk’s 
magnum opus. Book IV. is a School of Bow- 
ing Technique (in six parts, op. 2), in which 
appear some 4000 varieties of bowing in pro- 
gressive order, with metronome marks, and 
exhaustive directions tending to the develop- 
ment of the bow arm. 

His publications include a scries of ‘Bohemian 
dances ’ for violin solo. In 1886 the Czar 
Alexander II. conferred upon him the Order of 
St. Stanislaus for pedagogic services. 

w. w. c. 

SEVCIK-LHOTSKY quartet, a Czech 
string quartet originally founded in Warsaw, in 
1903, by three pupils of Otakar Sevdfk: 
Bohuslav Lhotsky (6. Libochovice, 1879), Karel 
Proclulzka (6. Oomazlice, 1878) and Karel 
Moravec. The original violoncellist, Boguslav 
Viska, was succeeded by Ladislav Zelenka in 
1911, who eventually joined the Bohemian 
(Czech) Steino Quaetet (g.t’.), his place in 
Lhotsky ’s Quartet being filled by Antonio 
Eingerland. The quartet is permanently fixed 
in Prague, from which centre frequent tours 
have been made in Europe. England was 
visited in 1913 and 1923. R. N. 

SEVENTH, the intervals which contain 
seven notes comprise some of the most import- 
ant chords in music, and such as have been 
peculiarly conspicuous in musical history. They 
are divided mainly into three classes — major 
sevenths, minor sevenths, and diminisbed 
sevenths ; as 



(See Interval ; Harmony.) o. h. h. p. 

S^VERAC, Joseph Marie D^odat de 
{b. St. F61ix de Caraman-Lauraguais, July 20, 
1873 ; d, C6ret, Pyrenees Orientales, Mar. 23, 
1921). He first studied solf^ige and harmony 
fit the Conservatoire of Toulouse, and in 1896 
came to Paris, where he entered the Schola 
Cantorum, studying counterpoint with A Mag- 
nard, and composition with V, d’lndy, until 
1907. Highly gifted and profoundly musical, 
poBsesslng the sense of colour and life, he was 
one of the most original musicians of his genera- 


tion. His premature death was a great loss 
to the musical art of his country. His artistic 
personality affirms itself in striking fashion in 
his PF. works ; ‘ Le Chant de la terre ’ (1900), 
‘ £n Languedoc * (1904), ‘ Baigneuses au soleil ’ 
(1908), ‘ Cerdana ’ (1910), * En vacances * 
(1910), * Sous les lauriers roses * (1919), ‘ Le 
Soldat de plomb ’ (easy piece for four hands). 

His songs are remarkable and attractive for 
tJhe quality of their musical expression. For 
the stage he wrote ‘ Le Coeur du moulin ’ (1903- 
1908) (Opera-Comique, Dec. 8, 1909), a lyric, 
poem in two acts ; ‘ H61iogabale ’ (Beziers, 
Aug. 21, 1910), ‘ Helene de Sparte ’ (incidental 
music) (Theatre du Chatelet, May 6, 1912), 
etc. He composed organ and chamber music, 
motets, many unpublished compositions (list 
in SeT6), and harmonised a numW of ‘ Chan- 
sons anoiennes.’ His temperament somewhat 
resembled that of Ch. Bordes. De Severao 
possessed a special aptitude for translating into 
music the atmosphere of nature in general, and 
specially that of his native country, m. l. p. 

• BfBt.. — O. Bbii&. JfiwieteM franvoiM d’auiowd’hul, 1921 (with 
UbUography) , Attvm mvtieaU. Oct 1921 (E. Rouabt) , Mu*. T., 
July 1919 (Lkiom Hesby): Mmie and JLMar* (Apr. 1929); E. 
Bvmuinqamk Him., Modarn Fmuh Mutic (Uougbion MlflUn Ckim- 
paay, Bonton. New York, 1924). 

SKVERI, Francesco (6. Perugia ; d . Rome, 
Dec. 25, 1630), was from Doc. 31, 1613, a singer 
in the Papal Chapel. He composed ‘ Salmi 
passegiati . . . sopra i falsobordoni * (1616); 
1-3 part arie to sing to the guitar, harpsichord, 
etc. (1626). 

SEVERN, Thomas Henry (6. London, 
Nov. 6, 1801 ; d. Wandsworth, Apr. 16, 1881), 
brother of Joseph Severn the painter, the 
intimate friend of Keats, Leigh Hunt, etc., 
became, after many difficulties, manager of 
Fam’s music-business at 72 Lombard Street. 
Ho was the first conductor of the City of London 
Classical Harmonists, started in 1831. He was 
virtually self-taught, and his knowledge of 
music was derivoci from study of the scores of 
the great masters, and from practice. Severn 
was the author of an opera, and of various songs 
which were very popular in their time ; a 
cantata, ‘ The Spirit of the Shell ’ ; two Te 
Deums (Novello & Co.), etc. etc. o, 

SEVILLA N A, see Song, subsection 
Spain (4). 

SEXT (Lat. ojfficium {vel oratio) ad horam 
sextam ; ad sextam), the last but one of the 
‘ Lesser Hours ’ in the Roman Breviary. 

The plain-song music for Sext will be found 
in the Antiphonal. w. s. r. 

SEXTET (or Sestet) (Fr. aextuor; Ger. 
Sextett ; Ital. sestetio)^ a composition for six 
instruments or voices. The instrumental sextet 
for strings alone or for strings and wind or piano- 
forte is apt to encroach somewhat upon the 
domain of the small orchestra. If the string 
quartet is the ideal oombination for combined 
solo-playing, it follows that the addition of parti 
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tends to defeat its object, for the ear cannot 
take in more than a certain amount of multi* 
plicity of detail, while masses of rich tone* 
colour, whether the writing is polyphonic or 
harmonic in its main outline, take one beyond 
the medium. Nevertheless, Brahms’s sextets 
for two violins, two violas and two violoncellos 
are notable examples, both of the form and of 
his own style. String sextets have also been 
written by DvofAk, Goossens (three violins, 
viola and two violoncellos), Holbrooke, Reger, 
Schdnberg and Tchaikovsky. Haydn’s * Echo * 
sextet is for four violins and two violoncellos. 

Other combinations have been employed : 
Beethoven’s op. 816 is for strings and two 
horns, ^ and his op. 71 is for clarinets, horns and 
bassoons.^ Holbrooke has written for piano- 
forte and wind and for pianoforte and strings, 
including double-bass, and there is the well- 
known pianoforte and wind sextet of Thuille 
and a similar work by Pijpor. (See Chamber 
Music.) 

Vocal sextets occur in operas where the situa- 
tion makes them possible. In the older operas 
the concerted finales are often found to be built 
up upon the vocal combination of the pro- 
tagonists ; that at the close of ‘ Don Giovanni * 
being especially noteworthy, as in the usual 
version of the opera this section is omitted. 

N. C. G. 

SEXTOLET (Fr. sextolet ; Ger. Sextoh ; Ital. 
8B8tina)t a group of six notes of equal length, 
played in the time of four ordinary notes of the 
same species. To distinguish them from regular 
notes of like form the number 6 is placed above 
or below the group. The true sextolet is formed 
from a triplet, by dividing each note into two, 
thus giving six notes, the first of which alone 
is accented ; but there is also a similar group 
of six notes, far more frequently used than the 
real sextolet, in which a slight accent is given 
to the fourth note as well as the first. This 
group, which really consists of two triplets, is 
properly known as the double triplet, and 
should be marked with the figure 3 over the 
second and fifth notes, though it is frequently 
marked with 6, and called a sextolet. The 
difference is well shown in the following two 
extracts from the Largo of Beethoven’s concerto 
in C, op. 16. (See also Triplet.) 


DouUtf TripUU, 



> A lit bora part <• in extoteam, on which BcethoTcn hw wrtttca, 
6 tet of nine. God knowi where the otticr parte are.' 

< la a letter of Aof. 6, 1809. Beetboren writee, * One of mj 
earlier thlnpe, and not onj^ that, but written In a eingle night.' 
(Bohl'e Ko. oa> 


To ensure correct accentuation such passages 
are better grouped thus : 

FTFTF^ and 

P. T. 

SEXTUS {Pars sexta^ sextuplum ; Eng. the 
sixth voicCt or part). In the partbooks of 
the 16th and 16th centuries four voices only 
were, as a general rule, mentioned by name, 
the cantus, altus, tenore and bassus. When 
a fifth voice was needed, it was called quintus, 
or pars quinta, and corresponded exactly in 
compass with one of the first four. When yet 
another voice was added, it was called sextus, 
or pars sexta, and corresponded in compass 
with another original voice-part. The extra 
part, therefore, represented sometimes an addi- 
tional treble, sometimes an alto, sometimes a 
tenor, and sometimes a bass ; and always corre- 
sponded in compass with some other part in 
equal importance with itself. w. s. R. 

SEYFRIED, Iqnaz Xaver, Ritter von 
(6. Vienna, Aug. 16, 1776; d. Aug. 26, 1841), 
was originally intended for the law, but his 
talent for music was so decided that, encouraged 
by Peter Winter, he determined to become a 
professional musician. In this his intimacy 
with Mozart and subsequent acquaintance with 
Beethoven were of much use. His teachers were 
Kozeluh for the PF. and organ, and Haydn for 
theory. In 1797 ho became joint conductor of 
Schikaneder’s theatre with Henneberg, a post ho 
retained in the new Theatre ‘ an-der- Wien ’ from 
its opening in 1801 till 1826. The first work ho 
produced there was a setting of Schikanoder’s 
comic opera ‘ Der Lowenbrunnen * (1797), and 
the second, a grand opera ‘ Dor Wundermann 
am Rheinfall ’ (1799), on which Haydn wrote 
him a very complimentary letter. These were 
succeeded by innumerable operas groat and 
small, operettas, Singspiele, music for melo- 
dramas, plays (including some by Schiller and 
Grillparzer), ballets, and pantomimes. Specially 
successful were his biblical dramas, ’ Saul, 
KOnig von Israel ’ (1810), ‘ Abraham ’ (1817), 
‘ Die Maccabker,* and ‘ Die Israeliten in dor 
Wuste.’ The music to ‘ Ahasverus ’ (1823) he 
arranged from piano pieces by Mozart, and 
the favourite Singspiel, ‘ Die Ochsenmenuetto ’ 
(1823) (an adaptation of Hofmann’s vaudeville 
‘ Le Menuet du bceuf ’) was similarly a pasticcio 
from Haydn’s works. His church music, widely 
known and partly printed,includod many masses 
and Requiems, motets, ofiertoires, graduales, a 
‘ Libera * for men’s voices composed for Beet- 
hoven’s funeral, etc. (See Q.-L.) Seyfrie4 
also oontributed articles to Schilling’s Universal 
Lexicon der Tonkunst^ Schumann’s N&ue ZeiU 
schrift fllr Musik, the Leipziger allg. Zeitung, 
and Cdciliat besides editing Albrechtsberger’s 
complete works — the Oenercdbass-Schuht Oom^ 
positionslehre, and a Supplement in three 
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volumes on pla5dng from score (Haslinger)— 
and Beethoven’s Studies in Counterpoint 
Nottebohm’s critical investigations reduced 
this last work to its proper value. 

Seyfried was elected an honorary or a 
corresponding member of innumerable musical 
societies at home and abroad. His pupils 
included Louis Schldsser, Karl Krebs, Heinrich 
Ernst, Skiwa, Baron Joseph Pasqualati, Carl 
Ijewy, Heisaler, Kessler, J. Fischhof, Sulzer, 
Carl Haslinger, Parish - Alvars, R. Mulder, 
S. Kuhe, Walther von Goethe, Baron Hermann 
Lowenskiold, F, von 8upp6, Kohler and Basa- 
dona. 

His closing years were saddened by mis> 
fortune. He was buried in the Wahringer 
cemetery (Ortsfriedhof), near Beethoven and 
Schubert. o. r. p. 

SFOGATO (open, airy), a word used in rare 
instances by Chopin (as in the ‘ Barcarole ’) in 
certain of those little cadenzas and ornaments 
that he is so fond of using, to indicate what 
may bo called his own peculiar touch, a delicate 
and, as it wore, ethereal tone, which can only 
be produced upon the pianoforte, and then only 
by skilful performers. ‘ Exhalation * is the 
only word that conveys an idea of this tone 
w'hen it is produced. A ‘ Soprano sfogato ’ is 
a thin, acute voice. m. 

SFORZANDO (Sforzato), ‘ forced ’ ; a 
direction usually found in its abbreviated form 
sf. or sfz. referring to single notes or groups of 
notes which are to be especially emphasised. 
It is nearly equivalent to the accent but is 
less apt to be overlooked in performance, and 
is therefore used in all important passages. M. 

SGAMBATI, Giovanni (6. Rome, May 28, 
1843; d. Doc. 15, 1914), a remarkable pianist 
and composer. His mother, an Englishwoman, 
was the daughter of Joseph Gott the sculptor, 
a native of London, who had for many years 
practised his art in Rome. Giovanni was 
intended for his father’s profession, that of an 
advocate, and he would have been educated j 
with that view but for his strong turn for 
music. He took his first lessons in piano- j 
forte-playing at the age of 6 from Amerigo | 
Barberi, author of a treatise on harmony, who i 
used to pride himself on the fact that his own 
teacher had been a pupil of dementi. After 
the death of his father in 1849 young Sgambati’s 
mother migrated with her two children to 
Trovi in Umbria, where she married again. 
Here Giovanni’s lessons, supplemented by a 
course of harmony, were continued under 
Natalucci, a former pupil of Zingarelli, at the 
Conservatorio of Naples. From the age of 
6 the boy often played in public, sang con- 
tralto in church, conducted small orchestras, 
and was known as the author of several 
sacred pieces. In 1860 he settled in Rome 
and soon became famous for his playing, and 
for the classical character of his programmes. 


His favourite composers were Beethoven, 
Chopin and Schumann, and he was an excellent 
interpreter of the fugues of Bach and Handel. 
Shortly after this he was on the point of going 
to Germany to study when the arrival of Liszt 
in Rome saved him from that necessity. With 
him Sgambati studied long and diligently. 
He soon began to give orchestral concerts in 
the ‘ Galleria’ Dantesca,’ which, as the ‘ Sala 
Dante,’ was for many years the only edneert- 
hall in Rome. Here, under Sgambati’s direc- 
tion, the symphonies and concertos of the 
German masters, until then unknown in the 
papal city, at length found a hearing. Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Eroica ’ was introduced to the Roman 
public and the ‘ Emperor * concerto was played 
to them by Sgambati for the first time, just 
as later they learned at his hands to know 
and appreciate Brahms, Saint-Saens and later 
writers. 

At the same time Sgambati was busy with 
his compositions. In 1864 he wrote a string 
quartet ; in 1866, a pianoforte quintet (F 
minor, op. 4), an overture for full orchestra to 
Cossa’s ‘ Cola di Rienzi,* together with other 
works, and in the same year he conducted 
Liszt’s ‘ Dante ’ symphony (Feb. 26) with 
great success and credit to himself. 

In company with Liszt, he visited Germany 
in 1869, and at Munich heard Wagner’s music 
for the first time. Sgambati’s talent naturally 
attracted the notice of von Keudell, the well- 
known amateur and German ambassador in 
Rome. At the orchestral concerts which he 
conducted at the embassy many of his works 
were first heard. Here also, in 1876, he made 
the acquaintance of Wagner, in whose honour 
the ambassador one evening gave a concert 
consisting entirely of Sgambati’s compositions, 
including two pianoforte quintets and several 
songs. Wagner, much surprised to find in 
Rome a composer who made music of this kind, 
expressed a wish to hear it again, and on the 
following evening the programme was privately 
repeated for the delectation of the master, who 
immediately wrote to the publishing-house of 
Schott, advising them to purchase and print 
Sgambati’s works without delay. The firm 
then published the two quintets, as well as a 
prelude and fugue for pianoforte. 

Encouraged by this well-merited recognition 
Sgambati wrote a Festival-overture and a con- 
certo for pianoforte and orchestra, his sym- 
phony in D, produced at a concert in the 
‘ Sala Dante * early in 1881 and repeated on 
Mar, 28 of that year at the Quirinal, being the 
first work of the kind ever given at the Italian 
court, in the presence of King Humbert and 
his Consort, Queen Margherita, to whom it was 
dedicated. In 1882 Sgambati paid his first 
visit to England and played his pianoforte 
concerto at the Philharmonic concert of May 
11. His symphony was given at the Crystal 
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Palace on June 10 under the composer's 
direction. Both works were well received, but 
the symphony made much the greater im- 
pression of the two. 

His quartet for strings in D flat, printed 
about this time, is one of the works by whioh 
Sgambati is best known. First played in 
London by the Kneisel Quartet of Boston, it 
was afterwards included by Joachim and Piatti, 
along with his second pianoforte quintet, in 
the repertory of the Popular Concerts, and 
eventually attained wide popularity through- 
out Europe. Two years later (1884) Sgambati 
conducted the symphony in Paris, whore he 
had been invited as representative of Italy at 
the International Concerts given in the Trooa- 
d4ro. In 1886 he was named one of the five 
corresponding members of the French Institute 
to fill the place vacated by Liszt. In 1887 he 
was invited to conduct his second symphony, 
in E flat (written in 1883), and to execute his 
first quintet at the great musical festival of the 
Tonktinstler-Versammlung in Cologne. 

In the same year he wrote, in honour of the 
wedding of the Duke of Aosta, an ‘ Epitalamio 
sinfonico,* whioh takes the form of a suite, 
though considerably more developed than is 
usually the case in compositions so described. 
After its production at Turin the author con- 
ducted performances of the work in Milan and 
Rome, and brought it to London on the occasion 
of his second visit in 1891, when it was given 
at a Philharmonic concert. During the same 
season he gave a concert of his own composi- 
tions at Princes’ Hall, and was commanded to 
Windsor, whore he played before QueenVictoria. 
One of the most memorable journeys made by 
Sgambati to foreign countries included a visit 
to Russia in the autumn of 1903. Received 
with enthusiasm, he gave concerts, consisting 
chiefly of his own works, at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow amd other places in Northern Europe, 
with such conspicuous success that they would 
have welcomed him gladly another year. 

To commemorate the death of King Humbert 
he wrote a * Messa da Requiem ’ for chorus, 
baritone solo and orchestra, which was pro- 
duced at the Pantheon, Jan. 17, 1896, and 
several times repeated. It was also given in 
Grermany, at Cologne in Nov. 1906, in the 
composer's presence, and at Mayence in Mar. 
1907. The Requiem is a fine piece of religious 
writing, in strict conformity with the spirit of 
the sacred text, modem without extravagance 
of any kind, and its themes well developed, 
though not so diffusely as to render it un- 
suitable for performance on liturgical occasions. 

Sgambati devoted the energies of his best 
years to teaching ; and, as a result, must be 
considered the founder, with his colleague 
Pinelli, of the liceo Musicale in connexion 
with the Acoademia di S. Cecilia in Romb (q.v.). 
Be^nning with a free class for the pianoforte 


in 1869 he persevered in giving instruction 
of the soundest description. 

His success as a writer for the pianoforte 
was due to his rare knowledge of its resources, 
to his facility in producing required eflects with 
the simplest means, to his complete command 
of harmonic combinations of the subtlest kind, 
and to the exquisite finish given to even the 
least of his inspirations. With Sgambati device 
is rarely evident. His figures of accompani- 
ment are as spontaneous as the melodies they 
sustain. Certain of his minor compositionB, 
such as the beautiful intermezzo in op. 21 and 
certain numbers in his * Pieces lyriques ’ (op. 
23) and in his * Melodies poi^tiques * (op. 36), 
may be cited as reaching a level which in little 
descriptive pieces of the kind has rarely been 
surpassed. His more important pianoforte 
pieces, his chamber-music and his orchestral 
writings, taken together, place him at the head 
of those Italian musicians of the latter part of 
the 19th century, who, not writing for the stage, 
have moulded their work on classic models. 

His native city owes him a lasting debt as 
its apostle of classical music, as teacher, per- 
former and director. His efforts did not go 
unrecognised in high places. His influence was 
felt and appreciated at the Italian court, where 
he was appointed pianist and director of 
Queen Marghorita’s Quintet, and namod, by 
motu proprio of King Victor Emmanuel III. in 
1903, Commendatore of the Order of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus. 

Some of the works mentioned above are still 
unprinted; his published works include the 
following : 


1. Album of five aougs 

2. Album of tan PiongR. 

3. Notturao for pf. 

4. Quintet, pf. and atiings, F minor. 

6. Quintet, pf. and stringn, B flat. 

6. Prelude and fugue for pf. In E flat minor. 

10. Two Etudea for pf . D flat and F sharp minor, written for the 
Method of Lebert and Stark, Stuttgart. 

13. Fogll volantl for pf., 8 plecea. 

14 Qavutte for pf. Eaer ^itlon arranged bjr author. 
lA. Coneerto, pf. and oreneRt-a, In O minor. 

16. Symphony In O. 

17. Quartet in D flat for etrlnga. 

18. Quattro pe»i for pf. Frelndlo, Vecohio minuetto, Nenia, 

Toccata. 

19. Four Italian aongs. 

20. Tre notturni for pf. 

21. Suite for pf. (Prelude, Valae, Air, Intermeuo, Blade mAlodlque) 

22. Paaeiflore, voice and pf. 

23. Pltoee lyriques (6) for pf. 

2v. Due pezzi for violin and piano. 

28. Te Deum laudamus, andante solenne, for strings and organ. 

The same for full orcheetra. 

29. Gondoliera for violin and piNio. 

80. Benedlzlone nuzlale for organ. 

81. Fifth Nocturne for pf. 

33. Melodie Jiriche, four songs. 

83. Sixth Nocturne for pf. 

84. ‘ Versa est In luctum oythara men.' Motet for baritone, organ 

and strmgs (included In opus 88). 

85. Quattro melodie per una voce e pf. 

80. HAlodiee po6tlquea (12) for pf. 

37. ' Toot bas,' Melodla per canto 

88. Messa da Bequlem per ooro, baritone solo, orchestra ed organs 

(Mf lib.). 


(The fonowing are 'without opus 
Berenata, per canto e pianoforte. 

Ballata, per tenore. 

Stomello toscano, per tma voce e pianoforte. 
Bomanxa eensa wole, pf. 

' II faot aimer.’ Gavotte chantee. 

Lamia Stella, Melodla. 

Melodie Itrirhe (flve, and a duet). 

Two song*— 

1. Flor dl slepe. 

9. Food dl porta. 
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TKAvaournoM 
Llaat. Die Ideele, pf. low bandi. 

Chopia. Canaone lltuana, pf. aolo. . 

Cluck. MelodU deU* Orfeo, pf. lolo. 

* Beparazlcme,' old Italian folk<song (edited and provided with, 
accompaniment bjr U. Sgambatl). 

Q. ; addns. H. a. w. 

Bibl. — Fritz Vot.bacr, CHovanM SgamhaH. Jfatalot tetntf 
haupi»aehhclut0n Werke bit auf dU JftuteU vervolhtdruiigt, 
atu/uhrlichtn Jlriauterungen, Kntxken von Avifahrungtn Miid oiner 
JUnioitung. (Bcbott, Munz, 1913.) 

SHAKE OB TRILL (Fr. trille, formerly 
treinblemerU, cadence ; Ger. Triller ; Ital. 
trvllo). The shako, one of the earliest in use 
among the ancient graces, is also the chief and 
most frequent ornament of modern music, both 
vocal and instrumental. It consists of the 
regular and rapid alternation of a given note 
with the note above, such alternation con- 
tinuing for the full duration of the written 
note. 

The shake is the head of a family of orna- 
ments, all founded on the alternation of a prin- 
cipal note with a subsidiary note one degree 
either above or below it. (See Mordent ; 
PbALLTRILLER ; Rl BATTUTA ; ORNAMENTS.) 

The sign of the shake is in modem music tr. 

(generally followed by a waved line if 

over a long note), and in older music tr. tn, 
and occasionally + , placed over or under the 
note ; and it is rendered in two diflFcrent ways, 
beginning with either the principal or the 
upper note, as in Example 1 : 


1. Written. Performed. Or thus. 



These two modes of performance differ con- 
siderably in effect, because the accent, which 
is always perceptible, however slight it may 
be, is given in the one case to the principal 
and in the other to the subsidiary note, and 
it is therefore important to ascertain which of 
the two methods should be adopted in any 
given case. Most of the earlier masters, in- 
cluding C. P. E. Bach, Marpurg, Tffrk, etc., 
held, what was the absolute rule of the classical 
French school up to the end of the 18th 
century, that all trills should begin with the 
upper note, while 19th-century authorities such 
as Hummel, Czerny and Moscheles have 
preferred to begin on the principal note. This 
diversity of opinion indicates two different 
views of the very nature and meaning of the 
shake ; according to the latter, it is a trembling 
or pulsation — ^the reiteration of the principal 
note, though subject to continual momentary 
interruptions from the subsidiaiy note, gives a 
certain undulating effect not unlike that of the 
tremulant of the organ ; according to the 
former, the shake is derived from the still older 
Atpoggiatura ( 5 '.v.), and consists of a series of 
with their resolutions— is in fact 
a kind of elaborated appoggiatura, — and as 
such requires the accent to fedl upon the upper 
or subsidiary note. Marpurg says 


'the trill derives its origin from an appoggiatura 
(.Vorschlag von o&en) and is in fact a series of descend- 
ing appoggiaturas executed with the greatest rapidity,* 

and Emanuel Bach, speaking of the employ- 
ment of the shake in ancient (German) music, 
says ‘ formerly the trill was usually only 
introduced after an appoggiatura,' and he 
gives the following example : 



Nevertheless, the theory which derives the 
shake from a trembling or pulsation, and there- 
fore places the accent on the principal note, in 
which manner most shakes in modem music 
are executed, has the advantage of consider- 
able, if not the highest antiquity. Compare 
Caccini’s trillo and gruppo quoted under 
Ornaments. 

Playford, in his Introduction to the Skill of 
Musick (1655), quotes an anonymous treatise 
on ‘ the Italian manner of singing,* in which 
precisely the same two graces are described.* 
Commenting on the shake, Playford says : 

* 1 have lieard of some that have attained it after 
this manner, in singing a plain-song of six notes up 
and six down, they have in tlie midst of every note 
beat or shaked with their finger upon their throat, 
which by often practice came to do the same notes 
exactly without. 

It seems then clear that the original intention 
of a shake was to produce a trembling effect, 
and so the custom of beginning with the 
principal note may be held justified. 

In performing the works of the great masters 
from the time of Bach to Beethoven then, it 
should be understood that, according to the 
rule laid down by contemporary teachers, the 
shake begins with the upper or subsidiary note, 
but it would not bo safe to conclude that this 
rule is to be invariably followed. In some cases 
we find the opposite effect definitely indicated 
by a small note placed before the principal note 
of the shake, and on the same line or space, 
thus — 

3. Mozart (ascribed to), ‘ Une fidvre,* Var. 3. 



and even when there is no small note it is no 
doubt correct to perform all shakes which are 
situated like those of the above example in the 
same manner, that is, beginning with the 
principal note. So therefore a shake at the 
beginning of a phrase or after a rest (Ex. 
4), OP after a downward leap (Ex. 6), or when 
preceded by a note one degree below it (Ex. 6) 
should begin on the principal note. 
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4. Baor, Prelude No. 16, Book I. 



6. Baoh, Sonata for PF. and Flute, No. 6. 



It is alsocustomary to begin with the principal 
note when the note bearing the shake is preceded 
by a note one degree above it (Ex. 7), especially 
if the tempo be quick (Ex. 8), in which case 
the trill resembles the Prallteiller (rj.v.), the 
only difference being that the three notes of 
which it is composed are of equal length, 
instead of the last being the longest. 


Bach, Organ Fugue in F. 



8. Mozart, Sonata in F. 



If, however, the note preceding the shake is 
slurred to it (Ex. 9 a), or if the trill note is 
preceded by an appoggiatura (Ex. 9 6), the 
trill begins with the upper note ; and this 
upper note is tied to the preceding, note, thus 
delaying the entrance of the shake in a manner 
precisely similar to the bound Pralltriller (cf. 
Prallteiller, Ex. 3). A trill so situated is 
called in German der gebundene Triller (the 
bound trill). 

0. (a) Bach, Concerto for two Pianos. 




b >> r 1- 
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(6) Haydh, Trio in E minor. 



When the note canying a shake is preceded 
by a short note of the same name (Ex. 10), the 


upper note always begins, unless the antici- 
pating note is marked staccato (Ex. 11), in 
which case the shake begins with the principal 
note. 


10 . Bach, Chromatic Fantasia. 



Certain later composers, when a trill begin- 
ning with the subsidiary note is required, have 
indicated it by a small grace -note, written 
immediately before the trill -note (Ex. 12). 
This grace - note is occa.sionally met with in 
older music (see dementi, sonata in B minor), 
but its employment was objected to by Turk, 
Marpurg and others, as liable to bo confused 
with the real appoggiatura of the bound trill, 
as in Ex. 9. This objection does not hold in 
modem music, since the bound trill is no 
longer used. 

12 . Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 53, Finale. 



Immediately before the final note of a shake 
a new subsidiary note is generally introduced, 
situated one degree below the principal note. 
This and the concluding principal note together 
form what is called the turn of the shake, 
though the name is not strictly appropriate, 
since it properly belongs to a separate species 
of ornament of which the turn of a shake forms 
in fact the second half only.^ (See Turn.) 
The turn is variously indicated, sometimes by 
two small grace -notes (Ex. 13), sometimes by 
notes of ordinary size (Ex. 14), and in old 
music by the signs /wfv, or ^^ico. 

13. Clbmsnti, 14. Handel, Gigue 
Sonata in C. (Suite 14). 



Sometimes the turn is not indicated at all, 
but it has neverthelera to be introduced if the 
shake is followed by an accented note (Ex. 15). 
If, however, the next following note is un- 
accented, no turn is required, but an extra 

1 The turn of » trill is better described by its Oermaa Dams 
JfMAseMay. or after-beat. 
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principal note is added to the last couple of 
notes, that the trill may end as well as begin 
with the principal note (Ex. 16). When the 
trill is followed by a rest, a turn is generally 
made, though it is perhaps not necessary unless 
specially indicated (Ex. 17). 

15. Mozart, * Lison dormait,* Var. 8. 



Clementi, Sonata in G. 

tr 


ir. Beethoven, Trio, Op. 97. 



When a note ornamented by a shako is 
followed by another note of the same pitch, the 
lower subsidiary note only is added to the end 
of the shake, and the succeeding written note 
serves to complete the turn. Even when the 
trill-note is tied to the next following, this 
extra lower note is required, provided the 
second written note is short, and occurs on an 
accented beat (Ex. 18). If the second note is 
long, the two tied notes arc considered as form- 
ing one long note, and the shake is therefore 
continued throughout the whole value. 


IS. Baoh, Fugue No. 15, Vol. II. 



Very similar is the rendering of a shake on a 
dotted note ; the turn ends on the dot, which 
thus takes the place of the second of the two 
notes of the same pitch. Thus the effect of the 
two modes of writing shown in Ex. 19 a and b 
would bo the same. If, however, the dotted 
note is followed by a note a degree lower, no 
turn is required (Ex. 20). 

19. Handel, Suite 10. AUemande. 



Trills on very short notes require no turn, 
but consist merely of a triplet. 

Besides the several modes of ending a shake, 
the beginning can also be varied by the 
addition of what is called the upper or lower 
prefix. The upper prefix is not mot with in 
modem music, but occurs frequently in the 
works of Bach and Handel. Its sign is a tail 
turned upwards from the beginning of the 
ordinary trill mark, and its rendering is as 
follows — 


21. Baoh, Partita No. 1, Sarabande. 



The lower prefix consists of a single lower sub- 
sidiary note prefixed to the first note of a shake 
which begins with the principal note, or of two 
notes, lower and principal, prefixed to the first 
note of a shake beginning with the upper note. 
It is indicated in various ways, by a single small 
grace-note (Ex. 22), by two (Ex. 23), or three 
grace-notes (Ex. 24), and in old music by a tail 
turned downwards from the beginning of 
the trill mark (Ex. 25), the rendering in all 
cases being that shown in Ex. 26. 

22 . 23 . 24 . 25 . 



From a composer's habit of writing the 
lower prefix with one, two or throe notes, his 
intentions respecting the beginning of the 
ordinary shake ivithout prefix, as to whether it 
should begin with the principal or the sub- 
sidiary note, may generally be inferred. For 
since it would be incorrect to render Ex. 23 or 
24 in the manner shown in Ex. 27, which in- 
volves the repetition of a note, and a consequent 
break of legato — it follows that a composer who 
chooses the form Ex. 23 to express the prefix 
intends the shake to begin with the upper note, 
while the use of Ex. 24 shows that a shake 
beginning with the principal note is generally 
intended. 


27 . 



That the form Ex. 22 always implies the 
shake beginning with the principal note is not 
so clear (although there is no doubt that it 
usually does so), fur a prefix is possible which 
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leaps from the lower to the upper subsidiary 
note. This exceptional form is frequently em- 
ployed by Mozart, and is marked as in Ex. 28. 
It bears a close resemblance to the DouBLa 
APPOGaUTtTRA (g.v.). 


28. Mozabt, sonata in F. Adagio. 



Among later composers, Chopin and Weber 
almost invariably write the prefix with two 
notes (Ex. 23) ; Beethoven uses two notes in 
liis earlier works (see op. 2, No. 2, Largo, 
bar 10), but afterwards generally one (see 
op. 67). p. T. 

SHAKESPEARE, William (6. Croydon, 
June 16, 1849), composer, vocalist, pianist. 
At the age of 13 he was appointed organist 
at the church where formerly he had attracted 
attention in the choir. In 1862 he began a 
three years’ course of study of harmony and 
counterpoint under Molique ; but after that 
master’s death, having in 1866 gained the 
King’s Scholarship at the R.A.M., continued 
his studies there for five years under Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett. Whilst at the R.A.M. he 
produced and performed at the students’ 
concerts a pianoforte sonata, a pianoforte trio, 
a capriccio for pianoforte and orchestra, and a 
pianoforte concerto ; and attracted some notice 
as a solo-player. 

He was elected Mendelssohn Scholar in 1871, 
for composition and pianoforte-playing, and 
in accordance with the wish of the Committee 
entered the Conservatorium at Leipzig. There, 
whilst under the instruction of the director, 
Carl Reinecke, he produced and conducted in 
the Cewandhaus a symphony in C minor. 
Having discovered himself to be the possessor 
of a tenor voice, he was sent by the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship Committee to study singing with 
Lamperti at Milan, and there remained for 
two and a half years. But though singing was 
his chief pursuit he did not neglect composition, 
and while in Italy wrote two overtures, two 
string quartets and other works. 

In 1875 he returned to England, and 
entered upon the career of a concert and 
oratorio singer. He was appointed in 1878 
professor of singing, and in 1880 conductor of 
the concerts, at the R.A.M. This latter office 
he resigned in 1886, but as a teacher of singing 
both at the R.A.M. and privately he has 
enjoyed a wide reputation. In 1624 he 
pub^hed Plain Words on Singinff (Putnam). 

j. 0. a, 

SHALIAPIN, Fzoob J., see Cealllfin. 

SHAMUS O’BRIEN, romantic comic opera 
In 2 acts; text by G. H. Jeasop (after J. 
Sheridan Lo Fanu) ; music by Stanford, op. 61. 
Produced Op4ra-Comique Theatre, London, 
Mar. 2, 1866. 


SHANTY (Chanty), a song used chiefly 
by sailors to give time to the pulling of a rope, 
or other matter where a united exertion is 
essential. It is doubtful as to derivation, 
whether from the French root, ’chant,’ or 
whether by reason of its coming from a section 
of men in the ’ lumber * trade in America or 
Canada, who, living in ‘ shanties ’ or roughly 
built wooden huts, are sometimes called 
’ shanty men.’ In American publications the 
spelling ‘ shanty * ^ for the song is generally 
employed. 

It must be also noticed that most of the 
modern ‘ chanties ’ appear to have crossed 
the Atlantic and to have a distinctly American 
influence. 

The sailor’s shanty is different in all respects 
from the song he sings to amuse him- 
self or his comrades. It is a tvork song and 
not a play song. The shanty must now be 
almost spoken of in the past tense, as an obsolete 
portion of sea life, for the use of steam has 
obviated much of the pulling and hauling on 
ships. In steamers sails are seldom used, and 
the raising of the anchor, the pumping of 
the bilgewater from the ship, with many other 
things that formerly were done by manual 
labour, are now the work of the donkey-engine. 
In the old sailing vessels where every sail had 
to be raised by hand, many a time with the 
wind pulling adversely at the canvas, the task 
of a ship’s crew was no light affair. The mate, 
probably seeing the futile efforts of the men to 
raise the heavy-yard, would call for a shanty. 
This would be responded to by the ‘ shanty- 
man,’ as the general leader was usually called. 
He would sing some kind of familiar nonsense- 
verses, the crew joining in with a recognised 
chorus at certain words where the united pull 
would come, as for instance : 


Ifaul tJic BowliTie, 





Solo. — ^We’ll haul on the bowline 
So early in the morning. 
We’ll haul on the bowline 
The bowline haul. 


ChortM. — We’ll liaiil on the bowline 

The bully ship 's a-rolllng. 

We’ll haul on the bowline 
The bowline haul, etc. 

The musical rhythm is found to be a great help 
in getting the united effort at the required 
inatant. 

Shanties are divided into different classes. 
One of them is recognised as the ‘ bunt * 
shanty, which is or was used in reefing sail. 
The men on the yard with their feet in the 
foot-ropes have to pull in the * bunt ’ or loose 

1 Tb« form tiM bma gwierally adopted in Bnglaiid ilxteo It 
iadltetai th« traditional pronunciation. 
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sail, reefing it by knotting together the re^ 
lines attached to the sail. The general bunt 
chant was 

‘ We’ll tauten the bunt, and we’U furl, hey I 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots.’ 

The pumping shanties were generally more of a 
connected narrative song, as the pumping being 
merely a monotonous up and down motion, 
required a prolonged rather than a great strain. 
This may be said of the capstan shanties, the 
men walking round the capstan and thrusting 
against the capstan bars to raise the anchor. 

While many of these shanties are universal 
in English-speaking ships, yet there are con- 
siderable differences in the tunes and versions 
of the words used. 

The familiar ones are : ‘ Whisky for my 
Johnnie,’ ‘ The Rio Grande,* ‘ The Wide 
Missouri,’ ‘ Reuben Ranzo,* * Old Storm 
Along,’ ‘ Blow the man down,’ * Tom’s gone to 
Ilo,’ and some others. As before stated, there 
are a great number that mention American 
localities, ‘ Mobile Bay,’ ‘ The Banks of the 
Sacramento,’ and others, which have emanated 
from America and got diffused among ships. 

‘ Leave her, Johnnie, leave her,’ is sometimes 
used as a shanty, but its original purpose was 
to describe in doggerel verse the character of 
the vessel and its ofiioers as the men were paid 
off. For instance it might run ; 

‘ Oh, the captain he is a very good man, 

Leave her, Johnnie, leave her, 

But the mate isn’t worth an old tin pan. 

Sing leave her, Johnnie, leave her.’ 

and so forth. * Outward Bound,* beginning : 
' To Liverpool docks we bade adieu 
To Sail, and Susie, and Kitty too. 

The anchor’s weigh’d, the sail’s unfurl’d 
We’re bound to cross the watery world. 

For don't you see we're outward bound, 
Hurrah ! we’re outward bound, etc.,’ 

may be used as a capstan shanty. The docks 
mentioned will, of course, vary with the port 
of departure. Shanties, though not so named, 
have been in use in all nations, savage and 
civilised, for the same purpose that the British 
shanty is or was employed, to give a measured 
rhythm for the pullmg of oars and other 
matters connected with the working of a 
vessel. The Nile boat - songs, the Italian 
barcaroles, the Highland boat-songs, as well as 
the Chinese and Canadian, have all had old 
specimens musically noted down. 

The sailors* shanty has been dealt with in 
American and English magazine articles, 
while Miss L. A. Smith’s ‘ Music of the Waters’ 
contains an interesting collection of this class of 
music. F. K* 

The following are chief among the published 
collections of shanties : 

Dayis and Torata : Satlort’ 8ong$ and Chanttat. The word* by 
Fredk Davis, the mualo compoaed and arraagad upon 

traditional sailor alra by Perrta Tozer. 

Ditto. A more extended edition. 

Smith, Lattba A. ; Tha Untie of tho Waiort. A collection of the 
aaUora’ shanties or working songs at the sea. (1886 > 
BAAHroBT) and Faooe : Old 8oa OhanHot. Collected and airaaged 
by John Bradford and Arthur Fagge. (1904.) 

VOL. IV 


SsAnr. OaoEb J : PnOing OhantU*. Collected and arranged 
Cecil J, Sharp. Mneic and words. 

Oapgian OKanUot Collected and arranged by CecU J. Sharp. 
Ifueic and words. 

Baoicitrr . Shantiot and Forebitttrt. Cktlleoted and arranged by 
Mrs. O. Beckett. (1914.) 

Bozjjik and Ajuiold : Songs gf Sea Labour. Music and words by 
Frank T. Bullen and W. P. Arnold. 

TanriMa . Deep Sea Obanltee. Collection of 18. Words and 
tunes by Owen Trevlne. 

Eaicr, M. : Ohanteye and Ballads, Sea Chantys, Tramp Ballads and 
other BaUade, H. Kemp. (1922.) 

Whall : Shtps’ Sea Songs and Shanties. Collected by W. B. Wball, 
maater mariner. (14)10 ) 

Another and enlarged edition. (1912.) 

Tbebt. Sib Riobabd : The SImnty Book Part 1. Bailor shanties 
collected and edited, with pianoforte accompaniment, by 
Blchard Buncimau Terry. (1921.) Part 11. (1026) 

JoMmai of (As FcMs-iong Soeisty: A certain number of shanties 
have been collected by members, and appear In the Journals 
of the Folk-song Society. 


SHARP (Fr, di^tt Ger. Kreuzt Ital. diesis) 

: the sign for raising a note by a semitone. 
Placed immediately after the clef they govern 
every occurrence of the note they affect through- 
out the composition ; thus the keys with one 
sharp or more in the signature are known as 
the sharp keys. When introduced in the course 
of the music they hold good until the end of 
the bar in wliich they occur, unless cancelled 
by a natural. 

In the notation of the 17th and early 18th 
centuries the sharp had a slightly different form, 
or X . The latter is now become the sign 
of the double sharp. 

Fjt, CU, etc., are termed in French Fa dieze, 
Ut diezSf etc. ; in German Fis, Cis, etc. In 
Germany the % was at one time used to express 
the major key. Beethoven inscribed the Leo- 
nora Overture No. 1 (in C major) ‘ Ouvertura in 
C#.’ This custom is now happily disused. 

The term ‘ sharp ’ and its derivatives are also 
used to express a raising of the pitch, inten- 
tional or otherwise. (See Accidentals; In- 
tonation ; SlQNATUEB.) 8. T. W. 

SHARP, Cecil James (6. London, Nov. 22, 
1859 ; d. there, June 23, 1924), was eminent 
as a student of English folk-song and dance. 
His researches not only added enormously to 
the musician’s knowledge of these subjects, 
but his life devoted to them in what may be 
called a missionary spirit resulted in a popular 
revival which seems destined to produce far- 
roaching results. 

Sharp, the son of a city merchant whose 
hobby was architecture, early imbibed from 
his father a knowledge and love of the English 
cathedrals. They were the starting-point of 
his subsequent passionate devotion to the life 
and indigenous art of his country. He was 
educated at Uppingham and at Clare College, 
Cambridge (whence he took the degree B.Mus.), 
then went to Australia where at twenty-four 
he became Associate to the Chief Justice of 
Southern Australia. Music also claimed him 
there, for he was (1889-92) organist of the 
cathedral at Adelaide where he also established 
a music school. Returning to England he was 
(1896-1905) principal of the Hampstead Con- 
servatoire, and during these years the main 
preoccupation of his life began. In 1899 he 
first saw the Morris danced at Headington 
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(Oxfordshire), and the realisation that in the 
songs and dances of the countryside there 
still lingered a national art unrecognised by 
townsmen caused him to undertake innumer- 
able journeys to record with notebook and 
pencil whatever might be gleaned. He re- 
cognised that others had been before him in 
this quest/ but he brought to it an ardour 
greater than that of most of his forerunners. 
His acquisitions were issued in the several 
collections of ‘ Folk-songs from Somerset * 
(1904-09) and in a sketch of the general field 
of research issued as English Folk-song, some 
Conclusions (1907 ). He investigated the sword 
dance of the North and the country dance of 
the Midlands, and interpreted Playford’s 
Dancing Master (see Playford) in the light 
of his experience of the latter. The chief of 
his publications in these directions are enumer- 
ated below. Meantime he had become a 
member of the already existing Folk-song 
Society (g.v.), and in 1911 he founded the 
English Folk Dance Society for the revival of 
the art. He gathered round him a number 
of young men and women who entered into 
his enthusiasm; among them was George 
Butterworth iq.v.) who collaborated in many 
of his publications. Amongst his minor 
services was the adaptation of music and dance 
from traditional English sources for Granville 
Barker’s production of * A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream * (Savoy, 1914). The war, which 
claimed the younger members of Sharp’s 
fraternity for other duties, broke up the team 
work of what had become a powerful move- 
ment, but his own activities were unabated. 
He visited America in order to collect the 
songs and dances which had lived bn in the 
Southern Appalachian mountains, since their 
transportation there from England by the 
first settlers. He found there many primitive 
forms of the songs already noted in England 
with others. His ‘ English Folk-songs from 
the South Appalachians ’ (some of them 
collected by Olive Dame Campbell, 1917) con- 
tains nearly 500 songs, etc. His last years 
were spent in consolidating his work by re- 
issues of selected editions of his songs, with 
the revision of accompaniments thereto and 
by re-establishing the work of the Folk Dance 
Society particularly in connexion with the 
competitive festivals. He was engaged on a 
translation of Thoinot Arbeau’s Orchisographie 
(see Arbbau) and a History of the Dance 
when ho died. The following is a list of 
Sharp’s principal publications : 

A Book of BritUk Song. 1902. 

FoU-«oti«r«/rom SonMTMt (6 Borlea, with C. L. Hinoa). 1904-09. 
BnglUh BoU-tongs Jot School# (with B. Barlns Oould). 1906. 
OounUrg Ooneo Tnnot (11 parts with G. B. K. Battarworth). 1906, eto. 
TAs Oounirg Jkmeo Book (6 parts with Batterworth tad Maud 
Karpeles). 

XnglUh FoOftong, oomo Oonelutlon*. 1007. 

Tko MorrU Book (6 parts, with Batterworth and H. MaeUwaiae, 
1907-18. 


1 8m BngMoh FoOb-oong, corns Ooneluolont, latrodootloB. 


XngUth FeVc Ooroh. 1911. 

The Sword Doneto of Nortkom Mngland (8 parts). 1911. 

Folk Daneing in SekooU. 1913. 

BnglUh OhanUgi. 1914. 

FoU Sin^ng in SthocU. 1914. 

Incidental music to A Midoummif NipM’s Broom. 1914. 

100 BnglUh FoUt-aongt. 1916. 

BnglUh Fofk-oongt from tho SouBum Appalaehiant. 1017. 
Folk-iong*, Chantogi and Singing Oamoo (with C, H. Farnsworth). 

A OdUetion of SoUetod Fdk-tongt (with B. Vaughan Williams). 1918. 

(See also English Folk-song, Bibliography.) 

o. 

SHARPE, Ethel, see Hobday (3). 

SHARPE, (1) Herbert Francis (6. Halifax, 
Mar. 1, 1861 ; d. S. Kensington, London, Oct. 
14, 1925), won a pianoforte scholarship at tho 
opening of the National Training School, where 
he afterwards succeeded Eugene d’Albert a« 
Queen’s Scholar. He appeared as a finished 
pianist in 1882^ and gave many concerts in the 
provinces as well as in London, where he 
organised several series of very interesting trio 
concerts in 1899-1902. He was appointed a 
professor at the R.C.M. in 1884, and in 1890 
became an examiner for the Associated Board. 
In such work the greater part of his life was 
spent, and ho was actively engaged in teaching 
up to the time of his sudden death. He wrote 
a comic opera in three acts (still in MS.), a 
concert overture for orchestra, pieces for one 
and two pianos, for flute or piano, for violin 
and piano, etc., besides partsongs, vocal trios, 
and songs. An excellent ‘ Pianoforte School ’ 
is his op. 60 {Brit. Mus. Biog.). M. 

His son, (2) Cedric (6. London, Apr. 13, 
1891), violoncellist, gained a scholarship at tho 
R.C.M. (1907) where he studied under W. H. 
Squire. He has made his mark as a leading 
player in London orchestras and as a fine 
chamber music-player, more especially with 
the Philharmonic String Quartet. c. 

SHARP (or Acute) MIXTURE, an organ 
stop consisting chiefly of pipes representing tho 
higher partial tones, overtones or harmonics. 

According to Dr. E. J. Hopkins, a sharp 
mixture is one of four ranks giving a sharp 
clear tone, consisting of the following intervals 
1 in relation to the unison : 19th, 22nd, 26th, 
29th, or g', c^, c'", in relation to CC or 

8 ft. C. T. B. 

SHAW (1) Geoffrey Turton (6. London, 
Nov. 14, 1879) was a chorister of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral under Sir George Martin, and later 
organ scholar at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he studied under Sir Charles Stanforci 
and Dr. Chas. Wood. He is an inspector of 
music to the Board of Education and has 
devoted himself to the furtherance of popular 
organisations, both in the schools and training 
colleges and by means of such unofficial 
activities as summer schools for teachers and 
competitive festivals. He followed his brother 
as organist of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill. His 
compositions include partsongs and unison 
songs (for list see B.M.S. Ann. 1920) and he 
has co-operated with his brother in editing song 
books. 
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(2) Mabtin (6. London^ Mar. 9, 1876), 
brother of the above, studied at the B.C.M. 
and held several posts as a church organist. 
He founded the Purcell Operatic Society, which 
began its activities with ‘ Dido and ^Sneas * 
at the Hampstead Conservatoire, May 18, 
1900, and subsequently at the Coronet Theatre. 
The masque from ‘ Diocletian ’ was given at 
Queen Street Theatre, Kingsway, and although 
the society was short-lived, it ^d important 
work in reviving public interest in breed’s 
dramatic music. 

As organist of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, he 
worked for a purer style of church music, and 
identified himself with every movement in the 
direction of national revival. Ho edited 
‘ Songs of Britain,’ ‘ The English Carol Book,’ 

‘ League of Nations Song Book,’ and with his 
brother, the ‘ Motherland Song Book,’ and 
published (1921) The Principles of English 
Church Music Composition. 

His own compositions are numerous, and 
he has been particularly successful as a song 
writer. His ballad opera, ‘ Mr. Pepys,’ lib- 
retto by Clifford Bax, was produced at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, in 1926. c. 

SHAW, Mary (Mrs. Alfred Shaw) 
(6. 1814; d. Hadloigh Hall, Suffolk, Sept. 9, 
1870), daughter of John Postans, messman at 
the Guard Room, St. James’s Palace, was a 
student at the R.A.M. from Sept. 1828 to 
Juno 1831, and afterwards a pupil of Sir 
George Smart. Miss Postans appeared in 
public as a contralto singer in 1834, and at the 
Amateur Musical Festival in Exeter Hall in 
November of that year attracted great atten- 
tion by tlio beauty of her voice and the excel- 
lence of her style. In 1835 she was engaged at 
the Concert of Ancient Music and the York 
Festival, and about the end of the year be- 
came the wife of Alfred Shaw, an artist of some 
repute. In 1836 she appeared at the Norwich 
and Liverpool Festivals, at the latter of which 
she sang the contralto part in ‘ St. Paul,’ on 
its first performance in England. In 1837 she 
was engaged at the Philharmonic and Sacred 
Harmonic Societies and Birmingham Festival. 
In 1838, after fulfilling an engagement at 
the Gloucester Festival, she left England and 
appeared at the Gewandhaus concerts, under 
Mendelssohn. A letter from him to the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society, dated Jan. 19, 
1839, speaks of Clara NoveUo and Mrs. Shaw 
as ‘ the best concert-singers we have had in this 
country for a long time.* From Germany she 
proceeded to Italy, and appeared at La Scala, 
Milan, Nov. 17, 1839, in Verdi’s ‘ Oberto.’ 
She returned to England in 1842, and appeared 
at Covent Garden with Adelaide Kemble ; in 
1843 at the Sacred Harmonic Society with Clara 
NoveUo ; and afterwards at the Birmingham 
Festival. Her brilliant career was suddenly 
arrested by a heavy visitation. Her husband 


became deranged, and the calamity so seriously 
shocked her whole system that the vocal organs 
became affected, and she was unable to sing in 
tune. She resorted to teaching, for three or 
four years appearing in public at an annual 
benefit concert. After her husband’s death in 
1847 she married J. F. Robinson, a country 
solicitor, and retired from the profession. 

w. H. H. 

SHAWM, a wind instrument of the oboe 
tjrpe, with a double reed but a larger conical 
bore and a wide bell. The name is generally 
said to be a corruption of the French chedu- 
mean, but it would be more correct to say that 
both words have been derived from the same 
source, the Lat. calamus^ ‘ a reed,’ through 
the diminutive calamellus. In mediaeval times 
the word appears as calamel, chalamdle or 
chalemie in Fran(!e ; caramillo and charamella 
in Spain and Italy ; Schalmei or Schalmey in 
Germany ; and shalmele, shalm or shmmn in 
England. It is not until the 16th century that 
the form chalumeau occurs, and in the next 
century it was used to denote a distinct instru- 
ment with cylindrical bore and single reed, the 
precursor of the modern clarinet. As shown 
by an ancient fresco in the British Museum, 
an mstrumont similar to the shawm was known 
to the Romans, but its popularity in Europe 
is traceable to the Arabic and Saracenic in- 
fluences of the 12th and 13th centuries (see 
Pipes, Evolution op). In the 16th century 
shawms were made of various sizes from high 
treble to contra- bass, the larger forms being 
generally known on the Continent under the 
names Pommor and Bombardt. In England 
the title shawm included all sizes ; hence 
Drayton {PolyolbioUf vol. iv.) speaks of the 
‘ shrillest Shawm,’ and an old proverb of the 
time of Henry VIII., formerly inscribed on the 
walls of Leckingfield Manor House, Yorkshire, 
states that : 

* A shawme makethe a swete sounde for he tunythe 
[the] basse : 

It raountfthe not to hy but kepithe rule and space : 
Yet yf It be blowne withe to a vehement wynde, 

It makithe it to mysgoverne oute of ills kynde. 

(MS. copy Brit. Mus. Bib. Eeg. 18 D. il.) * 

In the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII. is 
the following entry : 

‘ 1530. For ij sagbuttes ij Tenor Shalmes and two 
trebull Bhalmesse x 11. x s.’ 

Hlustrations of the various kinds of shawms 
are given by Virdung {Musica Oetut^hty 1511), 
PraetoriuB {Scitigraphia^ 1620) and Mersenne 
{Harmonie universelle, 1636) ; also of existing 
instruments in Day’s Musical Instruments in 
the Military Exhibition (1891), Kappey’s Mili’ 
tary Music and in Mus. T., Aug. 1906. (See 
PLATE LXXV. Nos. 6-8). 

The high treble shawm is still used on the 
continent with the bagpipe (cornemuse) by 
itinerant musicians ; in Brittany it is called 
bombardt and in Italy ciounamella or cennar 
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mella (aee Piffbuo). The word ehawm die* 
appeared from general use in England during 
the early part of the 17th century, in favour of 
the title hoboy, though this name appears as 
early as 1561 in the opera ‘Ferrex and Porrex.* 
In 1607 the Edinburgh town musioians oon- 
sisted of players on * ohalmis and howboyis,* 
from which it may be inferred that by that 
time the two instruments had become distinct. 

For the term ‘ wayghte ’ as applied to the 
shawm see Waits, and for the subsequent 
history of the instrument see Oboe. e. w. a. 

SHEDLOCK, John South (6. Reading, Sept. 
29, 1843; d. London, Jan. 9, 1919), musical 
critic, was a pupil of Liibeck for the piano and 
of Edouard Lalo for composition. Before going 
to Paris for his musical studies he had taken 
the degree of B.A. at the London University 
in 1864. From the time of his return to 
England he was active as a teacher, and oc- 
casionally played in public. In 1879 he was 
appointed critic of The, Academy, in succession 
to Prout, and became engaged almost exclu- 
sively in musical literature. He was appointed 
critic of The Athenceum in 1901, retiring in 
1916. He was also editor of the Musical 
Monthly Record for many years. Besides 
journalistic work, he did much of an archseo- 
logical kind. A series of articles on Beet- 
hoven’s sketch-books {Mus, T,, 1892) led to 
his discovery of a copy of Cramer’s studies 
annotated by Beethoven, at Berlin. This was 
published as ‘ The Beethoven-Cramer Studies * 
in 1893. Other works on Beethoven consisted 
of two volumes of letters translated into 
English (reissued in an abridged edition, 1 
vol., 1926) and Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas, 
the Origins and Respective Values of various 
Readings. In 1895 he edited two of Kuhnau’s 

* Biblischen Sonaten,’ and a selection of 

harpsichord pieces by Pasquini and others. 
In the same year appeared his most important 
work, a treatise on The Pianoforte Sonata, 
which was translated two years afterwards 
into German by Olga StiegHtz. His chief 
composition is a quartet for pianoforte and 
strings, written in 1886. m., with addns. 

SHEFFIELD. The Sheffield festival came 
rapidly into the first rank by reason of its 
magnificent chorus-singing, due to the excep- 
tional choir-training skill of Henry Cowabd 
{q.v.). This notable Yorkshire music-meeting 
originated in a very modest way, nothing more 
than a performance of Mendelraohn’s ‘ Elijah ’ 
in 1895, conducted by Coward. In the following 
year (1896) Hie first festival proper, lasting two 
days, was held, when the works performed in- 
cluded * Elijah,* * The Golden Legend * (Sullivan)* 

* Faust ’ (Berlioz) and ‘ Job * (Parry). 

It was not, however, until the meeting of 
1899 (three days) that the singing of the chorus 
made the fame of the Sheffield Festival. On 
that occasion the programme included : 


Jth/ 'Klof Olaf* (BIg»r)i *8anwon and DalOah ’ (Balni< 

i), * The Qolden L^e&d7 * The Choral Symphony/ ‘ King 

Saul ‘ (Parry), and the * Hymn of Praiee.* 


August Manns conducted on both occasions. 

At the festival of 1902 the following works 
were performed, under the conductorship of 
Henry J. Wood : 

' Elijah/ ‘ Gareth and Lynette ' (a cantata compoaed for the 
oooaaion by Cowaid), ‘ Tnumphlied * (Brahms), * The Dream 
of Gerontlua ’ and ‘ Coronation Ode ' (Elgar), ‘ Wanderer’s Sturm- 
lied ’ (Bichard Strauss), * Israel in Egypt ’ (seleotion), ’ Btabal 
Mater ’ (Ovof&k), * Jesu. priceless Treasuro ‘ (Bach), * Meg Blano ' 
(Ooleridge-Taylor), ‘ Easter,’ symphonic poem for organ and 
orchestra (Fritz Volbach), * Blest Pair of Sirens ’ (Parry), and ‘ The 
Hymn of Praise.' 


Weingartnor conducted the 1905 festival, at 
which Cliffo’s ‘ Odo to the North-East Wind ’ 
and Nicholas Gatty’s * Fly, envious Time ’ were 
hoard for the first time, and two 8-part choruses 
by Weingartner, ‘ Tlio House of Dreams * and 
‘ The Song of the Storm,’ had their first per- 
formance in England. Bach’s B minor Mass, 
Mozart’s Requiem and Schumann’s ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri ’ were included in the programme. 

Tho 1908 festival was under Henry J. Wood’s 
conductorship. There were no actual novelties, 
but tho ‘ Sea Drift ’ of Delius was heard for the 
first time in England, and Debussy rescored his 
early cantata, ‘ L‘Enfant prodiguo,’ for the 
occasion. The * St. Matthew ’ Passion, Beet- 
hoven Choral Symphony, Berlioz’s To Deum, 
Franck’s ‘ Beatitudes,* and Walford Davies’s 
‘ Everyman,’ were among the more important 
works in the programme. 

For the 1911 festival the time was changed 
from Oct. to Apr., and Henry J. Wood resumed 
the conductorship, and in addition the duties of 
ohorus-master, which Coward, who had acted in 
that capacity from the beginning, resigned. 
There was nothing new in the programme, but 
Georg Schumann’s oratorio ‘ Ruth ’ was given 
for the first time in this country, Bach’s B minor 
Mass and ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ were included 
in the programme, and native music was 
represented by the first part of Bantock’s 
‘ Omar Khayyam.’ 

Preparations were made for a festival in 
1914, but the war intervened, and since then 
the festival has been in abeyance, and is under- 
stood to bo awaiting the erection of a City Hall, 
for which a site has been secured and plans 
drawn up. 

None of the existing musical societies of 
Sheffield are of very long standing, and the 
oldest seems to be the Amateur Musical 
Society, which was founded in 1864 as a sing- 
ing class, and for some years gave private 
concerts to which only members and their friends 
were admitted. The first conductor was an 
amateur, H. W. Ibbotson, and he was followed 
in about five years’ time by F. Schdllhammer ; 

S in 1904 Henry J, Wood and J. A. Rodgers 
were joint conductors, and in 1921 J. F. Staton 
followed them. The Society introduced to 
Sheffield Brahms’s * Song of Destiny’ (1876), 
Bach’s * Magnificat ’ (1877), Elgar’s * Kii/ 
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Jlaf,* Harty’s ‘Mystic Trumpeter,* M‘Cunn*s 
’ Scottish Border Ballads * and Holst’s ‘ Cloud 
Messenger,* and among the more important 
works given are the * St, Matthew * and ‘ St. 
John’ Passions, Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea 
Symphony,* Elgar’s ‘Gerontius,* and a pro- 
gramme of Byrd’s works in oommemoration of 
his torcentenaiy. 

The Society which bulks largely in the music 
of Sheffield is the Musical Union, founded in 
1876, and thence onwards to now (1927) under 
the conductorship of Coward. Among the 
long list of works given during the half- 
century of its existence may be mentioned the 
B minor Mass, and ‘ St. Matthew * Passion of 
Bach, Beethoven’s Mass in D and Choral Sym- 
phony, and many native compositions, such as 
Elgar’s * Gerontius,’ etc.. Parry’s ‘ Judith,* 
‘ Job,’ etc., Bantock’s ‘ Atalanta * and * Vanity 
of Vanities,* Macmillan’s ‘ England * (com- 
posed at Ruhleben), Holst’s * Hymn of Jesus* 
and Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D. The Musical 
Union has acquired a more than local reputa- 
tion by its extensive tours. It visited London 
in 1902 (under Weingartner) and on many 
later occasions, Germany in 1906, and again in 
1910, Canada in 1908, circumnavigated the 
world in a six months’ tour (these foreign 
experiences being shared by some Leeds 
singers), and took a prominent part in the 
Paris International Festival of 1912. From 
1897 it has furnished a contingent to the 
Handel Festivals. 

Perhaps the most remarkable results pro- 
duced by the local resources of Sheffield have 
boon the annual performances of the Sheffield 
and district Grand Opera Society, which since 
its foundation in 1920 has given, on a com- 
plete scale, remarkably efficient performances 
of (infer alia) ‘ Tannhiluser,* * Lohengrin,* 
‘ Alda,’ * Carmen ’ and ‘ Esmeralda.* Staton 
was the conductor up to 1925, when he was 
succeeded by John Cope. 

Sheffield has been so exclusively interested in 
choral music that it has proved a difficult 
task to arouse much enthusiasm for orchestral 
music. An attempt was made in 1909 to form 
a permanent local orchestra, and * Promenade * 
concerts were given from then to 1916 under 
the conductorship of J. A. Rodgers, on whose 
death they were continued under Wood in 1919 
to 1920-21. The financial results were not 
commensurate with their artistic success, and 
their place was taken by two concerts by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra included in the 
Subscription Series. In helping to create a 
taste for orchestral music the University String 
Orchestra, under Mr. Linfoot, which began its 
operations in 1919, is doing a useful work. 

In chamber music the ‘ Five o’clock * Con- 
certs, organised during the war and carried on 
ever since, by the Misses Foxon, have filled a 
too eonspiouous gap in Sheffield music. With 


the aid chiefly of local musicians, supplemented 
by aistinguished artists from outside Sheffield, 
about eight concerts are given oach season, 
the programmes of which are invariably of 
great artistic interest, and are seldom without 
some feature that is rare or at least unfamiliar. 
The University mid-day recitals, organised by 
Mrs. J. B. Leathes, also deserve mention in 
this connexion. H. t. 

S HEN SHIN, Alexander Albxbibvioh 
(6. Nov. 19, 1890), composer, studied under 
Gli^re, Grechaninov and Javorsky. He was 
appointed professor at the Moscow State 
Conservatoire in 1922, and composer to the 
Children’s Theatre, Moscow (1920). He has 
written an orchestral poem, op. 6; a PF. 
quintet in D min. (both MS,), songs and PF. 
pieces (Russian State Music Publishing 
Department). r. n. 

SHEPHERD, Arthur (b. Paris, Idaho, 
U.S.A., Feb. 19, 1880), American conductor and 
composer. He studied at the New England 
Conservatory, with Denn6e and Faelten in 
piano, with Goetschius and Chadwick in com- 
position. In 1897-1908 he taught and con- 
ducted in Salt Lake City, Utah ; in 1908-20 he 
taught at the New England Conservatory and 
was for a time conductor of the Cecilia Society 
(choral) of Boston. Since 1920 ho has been 
associate conductor of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. His compositions include several 
overtures and orchestral suites ; a Fantasia for 
pianoforte and orchestra ; choral pieces ; a 
piano sonata ; and smaller piano pieces and 
songs. w. s. 8. 

SHEPHERD (Shbphbard, Sheppard, 
Sheppbrd), (1) John (6. early part of 16th 
cent. ; d. (?) 1663), was a chorister of St. Paul’s 
under Thomas Mulliner. In 1642 he was ap- 
pointed instructor of the choristers and organist 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, which office he 
resigned in 1643, was reappointed to it in 1545, 
and held it until 1547. He was a Fellow of 
the College from 1649-61 and was in the Royal 
Chapel of Queen Mary. On Apr. 21, 1554, 
having then been a student in music for 20 
years, ho supplicated for the degree of Mus.D., 
but it does not appear whether he actually took 
the degree. John Day’s ‘ Certain Notes,* etc., 
1660, contains two anthems a 4 by him — ‘ I 
give you a new commandment,* and ‘ Submit 
yourselves.* Another book of Day’s, the 
‘Whole Psalms in foure parts,* 1663, has a 

* Prayer * by him, ‘ O Lord of hostes.’ Barnard 
prints a four -part anthem, ‘Haste thee.* 
Hawkins prints a motet in three parts by him, 

* Steven first after Christ for Gods worde his 
blood spent,* and a melodious little * Poynte ’ — 
a fugal piece for four voices of seven bars 
length. Burney ^ complains that the motet 
is not a good specimen, and prints another, 

* Esurientes,* for five voices from the Christ 

I RMory, U. 666. 
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Church MSS.» on which he pronounces Shepherd 
to have been superior to any composer of the 
reign of Henry VTH. In the Durham part- 
books, the anthem * 0 Lord the maker of all 
thing ’ usually assigned to Henry VIII., is 
accredited to Shepherd. It is more probably 
by WiUiam Mundy. Much of his church music 
is preserved in the Music School, Oxford ; the 
MSS. at Christ Church contain five complete 
portions of the Magnificat and some motets, 
also complete. The great majority of Shep- 
herd's motets in the library are incomplete, 
as the tenor partbook is wanting. A ‘ Deus 
misereatur ’ and Gloria in short score, written 
on two six-lines staves and barred with twelve 
minims to the bar, is in a MS. organ-book, (6). 
In the British Museum (Add. MSS. 15,166, 
29,289. 30,480) are treble parts of many of his 
English c ompositions, amongst them 2 M. and 
E. Services with Creed ; 2 Te Deums and 
Magnificats, 2 Creeds and 7 Anthems. Add. 
MSS. 4900, 29,246, contain four pieces with 
luto accompaniment, and Add. MSS. 17,802-5 
have no fewer than four Masses ^ — ‘ The western 
wynde,* ‘ The French Masse,' * Be not afraide,’ 
and ‘ Playn song Mass for a Mene * ; four 
Alleluias, and ten Latin Motets, all for four 
voices complete. The R.C.M. possesses four 
Latin motets, and a ‘ First Service ’ by him. 
Morley in his IrUrodiiction includes him amongst 
* famous Englishmen.’ 

Another ( 2 ) John Shephebd, possibly a son of 
the above, was sworn a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, Dec. 1, 1606. (Rimbault’s Old Cheque- 
book^ p. 43.) Perhaps it was he who added a 
Kyrie to Johnson’s service in G, in the Cathe- 
dral Library, Ely. (See Dickson’s Catalogue, 
32, 37.) Perhaps, also, he is the ‘ Thos. 
Shepherd * of Tudway (iv. 72). w. H. H. 

SHEPHERD, William (d. Jan. 19, 1812), 
an Edinburgh composer, violinist and music- 
publisher. About 1793 he issued a ‘ Collection 
of Strathspey Reels ’ dedicated to Miss Aber- 
cromby, and a similar one about 1802-03. In 
1796 he entered into partnership with Nathaniel 
Gow, in a music - publishing business, at 41 
North Bridge, Ed^burgh, removing before 
1804 to 16 Princes Street. 

Gow and Shepherd were unfortunate in their 
speculations, and Shepherd appears to have 
been deeply involved at his death. f. k. 

SHEPHERD’S PIPE,* a name given to the 
pastoral oboe or musette. It was an instru- 
ment with a double reed like that of the bagpipe 
chanter, and was sometimes combined with a 
windbag. (See Bagpipe, subsection Musette). 
It was made in several sizes, constituting a 
family or ’consort ’ similar to the viols, recorders 
and other instruments. Its origin in the simple 

I The Memea of Shepherd with certain of the Moteta have bean 
•eored by Sir Biohard Terry and anng at Weatminater Cathedral. 

* There la a fine apectmen of this very rare Bhepber J or Lowland 
pipe at the B.G.M. It waa bequeathed by Charlea Beene, the Puiuh 
a^t (with hla Northumbrlui idpea, In 1801) to A J. Hipklaa. 


reed is well given in Chappell’s History ^ 
Music, vol. i. p. 259. 

An excellent drawing of its various forms, 
with the method of holing it, is to be found in 
a TraiU de la musette, by Jean Girin of Lyons, 
1572, where it is distinguished from the ‘ Cro- 
mome ’ and ‘ Hautbois.’ The bagpipe form 
with drones and windbag is also engraved. 

w. H. s. 

SHERAl.lD, James, a 17th-oentury aj othe- 
caiy and excellent amateur violinist. H " 
composed 2 books of sonatas for 2 violins and 
bass, which are of distinct merit (E. v. d. 
Straeten, Eighteenth Century Violin Sonatas; 
The Strad). 

SHEREMETIBV, Alexander Dmitrie. 
viCH, Count (6. 1859). His ancestor, Peter 
Borisov, had been one of the first noblemen t< 
estabUsh a private choir in the 17th century, 
while his father’s church choral choir had be- 
come widely famous under the baton of Loma- 
kin. Count Alexander Sheremetiev started 
his choir in 1884, under the conductorship of 
Archangelsky. In 1882 he had already organ- 
ised a symphony orchestra. In 1898 he began 
to give national concerts in St. Petersburg, 
which gradually acquired the character of 
symphony concerts at popular prices, and were 
very highly rated from the artistic point of 
view. In 1902 Count Sheremetiev became 
intendant of the Imperial court chapels. 

R. N. 

SHERIDAN, Margaret (6. Castlebar, Co. 
Mayo, Oct. 15, 1889), operatic soprano. An 
orphan from the age of 4, she was brought 
up at a convent until she was 17, when she 
attracted notice by her successes at a Dublin 
competition festival. A subscription was 
raised for her vocal education, and in Sept. 
1909 she entered the R.A.M., where she 
became a pupil of William Shakespeare and 
remained until the end of 1911, having won a 
silver medal. After further study in Italy she 
made a successful d6but in opera and appeared 
several times at La Scala. In 1919 she made 
her first appearance during the summer season 
at Covent Garden as Maidama Butterfly. The 
part proved somewhat beyond her powers, but 
her pleasing voice and artistic training enabled 
her to create a favourable impression, and this 
was enhanced later in the season by her 
sympathetio impersonation of the heroine in 
Mascagni’s opera, * Iris,’ then given for the 
first time in England. Subsequently, besides 
going the round of the principal Italian theatres, 
she was engaged to sing at the Chicago Opera 
House in 1923-24, and there again met with 
considerable success. H. K. 

SHERRINGTON, see Lemmens, Mmb. 

SHERWOOD, Percy (6. Dresden, May 23, 
1866), was a pupil of the Conservatorium oi 
his native place, studying the pianoforte and 
composition under Draeseke, W. Roth, eto., in 
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1885-88. In 1889 he won the Mendelseohn 
prize with a Requiem for voices and orchestra. 
Ho was appointed a teacher in the Dresden 
Conservatorium in 1893, and professor in 1911. 
He won considerable success botli as a pianist 
and composer in Germany. His works include 
a piano concerto, 2 symphonies, overtures, a 
violin sonata (0 minor), 2 sonatas for violon- 
cello, music for piano, organ, etc., as well as 
songs. In Feb. 1907 he gave a concert of un- 
published compositions of his own, in the Pal- 
mengarten, Dresden, the programme of which 
consisted of a sonata for two pianos, a suite for 
clarinet and piano, and a quintet for piano 
and strings. {BriU Mua, Biog . ; Biemann.) 

M., with addns. 

SHERYNGHAM (16th or early 16th cent.), i 
English composer. The scores of 6 4-part I 
carols by him are included in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 6466-676, which also contain com- 
positions by Gilbert Banastir (sic), William 
Comyshe and other early English composers : 

* Ah gentill Jhesu,* ‘ Uppon the cross nailed,* 

* My blody wownds,’ ‘ I hade on petur and 
mawdlen pyto,’ ‘Thynk agayne, pride,* and 

* Lord, on all synfull.’ 

A 2- part madrigal, ‘ My wofuU hart,* by 
Sheryngham, is in B.M. Add. MSS. 11,583-46, 
and was printed by Burney {Hist. vol. ii.). 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, o^ra,*in 
3 acts ; adapted by E. Fitzball from Gold- 
smith’s comedy; music by G. A. Macfarren. 
Produced Covent Garden (Pyne & Harrison), 
Feb. 11, 1864. G, 

SHIELD, William (6. Whickham, Durham, 
Mar. 5, 1748; d. Berners Street, London, Jan. 25, 
1829), composer of opera, etc., son of a singing- 
master. He received his first musical instruc- 
tion when 6 years old, from his father, but, 
losing his parent three years later, he was 
apprenticed to a boat-builder at South Shields. 
His master, however, permitted him to pursue 
his musical studies, and he obtained some 
lessons in thorough-bass from Charles Avison, 
and occasionally played the violin at music 
meetings in the neighbourhood. On the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship, having acquired 
sufficient knowledge to lead the subscription 
concerts at Newcastle, he determined upon 
making music his profession, and removed to 
Scarborough, whore he became leader at the 
theatre and concerts. Whilst there he pro- 
duced his first composition, an anthem for the 
opening of a new church at Sunderland. Having 
been heard by Fischer and Borghi, they re- 
commended liim to Giardini, by whom he was 
engaged in 1772 as a second violin in the Opera 
band. In 1773 he was promoted to the post 
of principal viola which he held for eighteen 
years, and which he also filled at the 
principal concerts. 

In 1778 he produced, at the Haymarket, his 


first dramatic piece, the comic opera * The 
Flitch of Bacon.’ This led to his being en- 
gaged as composer to Covent Garden Theatre, a 
post which he occupied until his resignation, 
1791. During his engagement he composed 
many operas and other pieces. In 1791 he 
made the acquaintance of Haydn, and was 
wont to say that in four days, during which he 
accompanied Haydn from London to Taplow 
and back, he gained more knowledge than he 
had done by study in any four years of his life. 
In the same year he visited France and Italy. 
In 1792 he was re-engaged as composer at 
Covent Garden, in which capacity he acted 
until 1797. In 1807 he gave up all connexion 
with the theatre. He was appointed master 
of the King’s Musick in 1817. 

He published at various times, ‘ A Collection 
of Favourite Songs, To which is added a Duet 
for two Violins ’ ; * A Collection of Canzonets 
and an Elegy * ; and ‘ A Cento, consisting of 
Ballads, Rounds, Glees, etc.’ ; likewise ‘ Six 
Trios for two Violins and Bass,’ and ‘ Six Duos 
for two Violins.’ Ho was also author of An 
Introduction to Harmony, 1800 ; and Rudi- 
ments of Thorough Baas, about 1815. His 
dramatic compositions, consisting of operas, 
musical farces and pantomimes, were as follow : 


*The FUtcb of Bacon,’ 1778 ; ' Lord Mayor’# Day,’ 1782 ; * The 
Poor Soldier,’ * Roalna,’ ‘ Harlequin Friar fiarnn,' 1783 ; ‘ Robin 
Hood.’ ’ The Noble Peaaant,' ‘ Fontainebleau/ ' The Magic Carem,’ 
1784 ; ’ Lovu in a Camp,’ ‘ The Nunnery,’ ' The Choleric FaUien,’ 

* Omai,’ 1785 ; * Richard Coenr de Lion,’ ‘ The Enchanted C'aatlc^ 
1786 ; * The Highland Reel,’ ’ Marian,’ ’ The Prophet,’ ' AUddlu. 
1788 ; * The Cruaade,’ * The Picture of Paris,’ 1790 ; * The Woodman,* 

* Oecar and Malvina ’ (with Reeve), 1791 , * Hartford Bridge,’ 1792 : 
' Harlequin’s Muaeum,* * The Deal Lover,’ ' The Midnight Wanderers,* 
•Sprigs of Laurel,’ 1793; ‘Arrived at Portsmouth,’ ’ The Travellers 
in Switzerland,’ ’ Netley Abbey,' 1794; ’The Mysteries of the 
Castle,' 1796 ; ’ Abroad and at Home,' ’ Lock and Key,’ 1796 ; ‘ The 
Italian VUlagers,’ ’The VUlage Fite/ ’Wicklow Gold Mines,’ 1797; 

* The Farmer,’ 1798 ; ‘ Two Faces under a Hood,’ 1807. 


In many of his pieces he introduced songs, 
etc., selected from the works of other com- 
posers, English and foreign ; and was thereby 
the means of making the general public ac- 
quainted with many beautiful melodies ol 
which they would otherwise have remained 
ignorant. 

Shield’s melodies charm by their simple, 
natural beauty ; at once vigorous and refined, 
they appeal directly to the hearts of English- 
men. But he also wrote eongs of agility, to 
display the powers of Mrs. Billington and others. 
Among his most popular songs are * The 
Thorn,’ ‘ The Wolf,’ ‘ The Heaving of the Lead,’ 
* Old Towler,’ ‘ The Ploughboy * and ‘ The 
Post Captain ’ ; but these are but some of the 
most prominent. Shield died at bis residence, 
31 Boniers Street, and was buried on Feb. 4 in 
the south cloister of Westminster Abbey. With 
the exception of his fine tenor viola, reputed a 
Stainer, which he bequeathed to George IV. 
(who accepted the gift, but directed that its 
utmost value should be paid to the testator’s 
presumed widow), he left his whole estate to 
his * beloved partner, Ann [Stokes], Mrs. Shield 
upwards of forty years.’ His valuable musicai 
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library was sold in July 1829. On Oot. 19» 
1891, a memorial cross was erected to bis 
memory in Whiokham Churchyard, Durham, 
and a in Westminster Abbey (1892), both 
due to the efforts of John Robinson of Sunder- 
land. w. B. H., with addns. 

SHIFT (1). In playing the violin, or any 
of the instruments l^longing to that family, an 
executant effects a * shift ’ when the left hand 
passes from one established position to another. 
Thus, when the hand moves up or down the 
finger-board the player was said to be * on the 
shift.* The term was also used to denote the 
positions themselves, the second position being 
known as the ^ half-shift,* the third position as 
the ‘whole-shift,’ and the fourth position as 
the ‘ double-shift.' 

This technical acquirement, which is now an 
exact and indispensable means of reaching 
every note within the compass of the violin 
(see Finqerino, Violin), evidently originated 
in Italy. There is a certain amount of 
ambiguity surrounding its use by viol-playeaie 
previous to its introduction among violinists ; 
but it is quite certain that before the 17th 
century there are no indications of any such 
custom. During the 17th century, however, 
there is little doubt that it was employed by 
the best viol-players of the day. Christopher 
Simpson clearly demonstrates its use in The 
Division Viol (second edition, London, 1667), 
wherein he states, under ‘ The ordering/ of the 
fingers in gradual notesf that 

‘ in any point of Division wWoh reaches to the 
lower Frets or beyond them ; the highest note thereof 
is always stopt either with the third or fourth finger.' 

The first tentative advances towards the 
adoption of the ‘ shift * took the form of an 
extension of the little finger in the first position, 
and the feat of touching the first C on the 
chantereUe of the violin by this means was 
looked upon as a daring undertaking. As a 
natural consequence, the executant’s ability 
rested almost entirely upon his manner of 
playing Tuf, and so sensational was the effect 
of its advent upon the listeners that an in- 
voluntary murmur of * Gare I’ut ’ was wont, it 
is said, to escape from the lips of his listeners. 
Beyond a doubt, many professional violinists 
could shift in the first three positions by the 
year 1666, for Mersenne {Hatmonie universdU) 
speaks with admiration of those players who 
could mount up to the octave of each string. 
Then in 1668 Anthony Wood in his Life 
describes the wonderful playing of Thomas 
Baltzar — the Paganini of his day — ^whom he 
saw 

* run up his fingers to the end of the finger-board of 
the violin and run them back Insensibly and all with 
alacrity and in very good tune, which i am sure any 
in Eni^d never saw the like before.’ 

To Mattaei-— who came to England in 1672 — 
itt accorded the invention of the ‘ half-shift,* 


or aecond position. But although the * shift * 
was favoured by professional players of ex- 
ceptional ability at this period, its adoption 
was far from general, owing to the confused 
methods of holding the violin which continued 
well into the next century. Lully, who was 
himself a violinist, gives an idea of the capacity 
of the ordinary orchestral technique by 
choosing a test piece for those desiring to gain 
the ‘ dignus est intrare * of his band in which 
no C on the chanterelle occurred. For thirty 
years the entr’acte from his opera of ‘ Atys ’ 
served this purpose. Even in Leopold 
Mozart's time the question of holding the 
violin was far from settled, for, in his Violin 
School (1766), he mentions that there are two 
ways of holding the violin, the first being 
‘against the breast’ — which position he 
regards as an obstacle to * shifting * — and the 
second is to place the violin under the chin and 
rest it on the shoulder. The best professional 
players adopted the latter method, and their 
example finding favour with lesser artists was 
the means of abolishing the * breast position ’ 
and bringing the ‘ shift ’ into general use. 

The ‘ shift * on the violoncello was doubtless 
derived from the violin, and is governed by the 
same rules. The ‘ thumb movement,’ or ‘ shift- 
ing of the thumb * which was the means of 
facilitating the use of the high positions on the 
violoncello, was fi^st employed — and it is said 
invented — by the French artist Berteau in the 
first half of the 18th century. 

Bibl.— F sux Host, gtud* nr Iw dtffimm ftrUu de vioton, 
Ch&lonH'Bur'Marne, 18M ; A. MBNur, VurlffiiM ObMfmttoru nr 
I'art du vfolon, Pari-, 1888; G. Kubi kkrt, l.r§ Prlncipr* ratiemruU 
i de la fechnitw du nolon, l.plpzlg, 1&U4 . Amok.. The Ffolin, Un to 
I mtktr U, Kdlnbunrh, 1HMP ; Cam. Coubtoibikh, Trehnintif Violin- 
I SloyiMf, LodUob, lb9V. q ^ 

j (2) In trombone -playing, * shift ’ signifies an 
I alteration in position of the movable slide, by 
I means of which the fundamental length of tho 
instrument is increased. The home position 
of the slide is known as the No. 1 ‘ position,’ 
and the successive shifts, lowering the pitch 
by successive semitones, give respectively the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
* positions,’ the number of the * position ’ being 
thus always one higher than the number of 
semitones by which the pitch is low'ered (sec 
Tbombone). d. j. b. 

SHINNER, Eioily (6. Cheltenham, July 7, 
1862; d. July 17, 1901), began the study of 
the violin at the age of 7. In 1874 she went 
to Berlin, and for two years studied under 
H. Jacobsen, a pupil ^ Joachim, female 
violinists not being at that time admissible to 
the Hochschule. In 1876 this ^striction was 
taken away, and Miss Shinner was among 
the first admitted. In Oot. 1877 she became 
a pupil of Joachim, and remained with him 
for three years. In Feb. 1881 she came to 
London, and after being heard at several 
private concerts (among others at one given by 
the Bach Chdir), made her d4but at a oonoeri 
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given by H. R, Bird in the Kensington Town 
Hall, in Brahms’s sonata in G, etc. At the 
London Musical Society’s concert of June 29, 
1882, she played Pavid’s concerto in E minor 
with great success, and from that time held a 
high position among English artists, her style 
being pure and refined, and her power of 
interpreting works of a high intellectual order 
being very remarkable. She appeared at 
the Popular Concert on Feb. 9, and at the 
Crystal Palace on Mar. 8, 1884 ; in 1887 she 
organised a successful quartet party of women. 
In Jan. 1889 she married Capt. A. F. Liddell. 

M. 

SHIRREFF, Jane (6. 1811 ; d. Kensington, 
Dec. 23, 1883), soprano singer, pupil of Thomas 
Welsh, appeared at Covent Garden with great 
success, l)ec. 1, 1831, as Mandane in Arne’s 
‘ Artaxerxes.’ In 1832 she sang at the Concert 
of Ancient Music, the Philharmonic Concert 
and Gloucester Festival, and in 1834 at the 
Westminster Abbey Festival. Her engage- 
ment at Co vent Garden continued from 1831- 
1 836. In 1835 she was engaged at Drury Lane, 
but in 1837 returned to Covent Garden. In 
1838 she went to America in company with 
Wilson, E. Soguin and Mrs. E. Seguin, where 
she became a universal favourite. On her 
return to England she married J. Walcott, and 
retired into private life. Her voice was full- 
toned, and powerful in the higher, but some- 
what weak in the lower notes ; her intonation 
was perfect, and she was a much better actress 
than the generality of singers. w. H. h. 

SHIRREFFS, Andrew (6. 1762; d, circa 
1807), an Aberdeen musician and poet. He 
wrote a once popular pastoral musical comedy 
‘ Jamie and Bess, or the Laird in Disguise ’ in 
five acts, modelled upon Allan Ramsay’s OtrUle 
Shepherd. This was published in 1787 ; and the 
musical part of it advertised as for sale in 1788. 
He was composer of ‘ Forty Pieces of Original 
Music,* published by Stewart & Co., Edin- 
burgh. Shirreffs was M.A. of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen (1783), and edited the Aberd^n 
Chronicle and the Caledonian Magazine, He 
^ame to London in 1798. He was originally a 
►•ookbinder, was lame, and his portrait is 
prefixed to his volume of poems, 1790. Bums 
mentions having met him, and refers to him as 
‘ a little deoreped body, with some abilities.* 

, F.K. 

SHOFAR (Shophar; Heb. oo/or), the Jewish 
ram’s-horn instrument, used in the synagogue 
worship. The natural horn is flattened in 
section, and a cup mouthpiece is formed at 
thesmaUend (see PLATE LX XXI 11. No. 2). 
The instrument, or an imitation of its effect, 
is introduced into the scores of Maefarren’s 
‘John the Baptist* and Elgar’s ‘Apostles.* 
(See Hebrew Music.) d. J. b. 

SHORE, (1) Mathias (d, 1700), was one of 
the trumpeters in ordinary to James 11. in 1665, 


and a few years afterwards was promoted to 
the post of Sergeant Trumpeter, in which he 
distinguished himself by the rigorous exaction 
of his fees of oflSce. (See Trumpeter.) He 
left three children : 

(2) William (d, Dec. 1707), also one of the 
King’s trumpeters in ordinary, succeeded his 
father as Sergeant Trumpeter. He was buried 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He followed his 
father’s example in the severe exaction of fees. 

(3) Catherine (6. circa 1668 ; d. circa 1730) 
was a pupil of Henry Purcell for singing and the 
harpsichord. In 1693 she became the wife of 
Colley Cibber, without consent of her father, 
whose resentment was not, however, of very 
long duration, as when he made his will. Mar. 6, 
1696-96, he bequeathed to her one-third of the 
residue of his property. Shortly after hex 
marriage Mrs. Cibber appeared on the stage as 
a singer, and, among other songs, sang the 
second part of Purcell’s air ‘ Genius of Eng- 
land ’ (‘ Don Quixote,* Part II.), to her brother 
John’s trumpet accompaniment. 

(4) John {d. Nov. 20, 1752), the most cele- 
brated trumpeter of his time, in 1707 succeeded 
his brother William as Sergeant Trumpeter. 
Purcell composed for him obbligato parts to 
many songs, which may be seen in the ‘ Orpheus 
Britannicus,’ and which fully attest his skill. 
His playing is highly commended in the Gentle- 
man's Journal for Jan. 1691-92, where in an 
account of the celebration on St. Cecilia’s Day 
in the preceding November, we read : 

• Whilst the company is at table the hautboys and 
trumpets play successively. Mr. Showers hath 
taught the latter of late years to sound with all the 
softness imaginable ; they plaid us some flat tunes 
made by Mr. Finger with a general applause, it being 
a thing formerly thought impossible upon an instru- 
ment designed for a sharp key.' 

His name appears in 171 1 as one of the twenty- 
four musicians to Queen Anne, and also as 
lutenist to the Chapel Royal.^ He is said to 
have been the inventor of the tuning-fork, and 
also to have split his lip in sounding the 
trumpet, thereby incapacitating himself for 
performing. In 1749 he married a Mrs. Speed 
with a fortune of £16,000.* He died at the 
alleged age of 90, but it is very probable that 
his age was overstated. w. H. H. 

SHORT, Peter, an early London music 
printer and publisher, who printed a number of 
madrigal books and some early musical 
treatises. He worked ‘ at the signe of the 
Starre * on Bread Street Hill from about 1684, 
and his issues include Morley’s Plaine and Easie 
Introduction to practical Musickt 1697 ; Hol- 
bome’s CiUham Schoole, 1597 ; * Seuen Sobs of 
a Sorrowfull Soule for Sin,* 1697 ; Dowland’s 
‘ First Booke of Songes,* 1697 ; Morley’s * Can- 
zonets,’ 1597 ; Famaby’s * Canzonets,’ 1598 ; 
Cavendish’s ‘ Ayres,’ 1599, and some other 


1 In th« Cheque Book of the OkopA Ropml he U aald to h»Te been 
appointed lutenlai In 1716, but the enti 7 wea eridently not mndn 
OBUl aoma time teter, and probably from memory only. 

> ItOHdom ilayaaiM. J174S. 
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works. He was succeeded in business at the 
same address, between 1603 and 1608, by 
Humfrey Lowndes, who reissued Morley’s 
Irdroduction. r. k. 

SHORT OCTAVE. In the early days of 
harmony, and indood until the whole circle of 
keys was made available in practical music, the 
chromatic notes in the lowest octave of the 
keyboard were not wanted, since they were not 
required as basses. The evidence of pictorial 
representations shows that as early as the 14th 
century the expedient was adopted of omitting 
some of the strings or organ pipes belonging to 
such keys, and letting their places be taken by 
strings and pipes tuned to notes below the 
apparent notes. Various systems of these 
ellecting a saving of space in the organ will be 
found explained under Organ, Vol. III. p. 748. 
For similar expedients in the Spinet see that 
article, Vol. V. p. 93. The * Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book * contains indirect evidence that ‘ short 
octaves * were in general use early in the 17th 
century ; in one piece, the player’s left hand 


is required to strike this chord 


ps:; 


which is of course impossible on a full keyboard ; 
on one with a short octave in which the low 
G sharp key is attached to the string tuned to 
the low E, the chord does not exceed the limit 
of the ordinary player’s hand. m. 

SHORT SCORE, a term meaning the con- 
densation of a vocal or instrumental score into 
an ad libitum part for piano or organ. 

SHRUBSOLE, William (6. Canterbuiy, 
Jan. 1760 ; d, London, Jan. 18, 1806), organist 
and hymn composer, was for seven years 
chorister at the Cathedral there. He studied 
the organ during this time, and was in 1782 
appointed organist to Bangor Cathedral. While 
here ho gave great offence to the Dean and 
Chapter by his association with dissenters, and 
by ‘ frequenting conventicles ’ ; this led to his 
dismissal in 1784. Ho came to London, and 
immediately got a post as organist at Lady 
Huntingdon’s Chapel, Spahelds, Clerkenwell, 
which he held till his death. He was buried 
in Bunhill Fields, and his monument was 
restored in 1892, mainly by the exertions of 
F. G. Edwards. 

Shrubsole is best remembered by the com- 
position of the fine hymn tune * Miles Lane,* 
which appeared in the Ooapd Magazine as early 
as 1779. F. K. 

SHUDI, Buekat (6. Schwanden, Glarus, 
Switzerland, Mar. 13, 1702 ; d. London, Aug. 
19, 1773), famous harpsichord - maker and 
founder of the house of Broadwood. Burkat 
Shudi, as he inscribed his name upon his instru- 
ments, was properly Bijrkhardt Tschudi, and 
was a cadet of a noble family belonging to 
Glarus in Switzerland.^ He came to England 


1 Of the Bchiruiden braaeh, ITelarlch (b. 1074; d. 1149), nuuie 
Ftodary of aUma by the Ladv OutU, Abbeu of Seoklsgexi. wee the 


in 1718 as a simple journeyman joiner.*^ 
When he turned to harpsichord-making is not 
known, but we are told by Burney, who knew 
Shudi and old Kirkman well, that they were 
both employed in London by Tabel * (a Fleming 
who had settled in Swallow Street with ail the 
traditions of his famous countrymen, the 
Ruckers), and Burney calls them Tabel’s fore- 
men, perhaps meaning his principal workmen. 
The anecdote given by Burney, in Rees's 
Cyclopcedia, of Kirkman’s hasty wedding with 
his master’s widow, and acquisition with her 
of Tabel’s stock-in-trade, gives no information 
about Shudi, who, according to the Daily 
Advertiser, Oct. 6, 1742, ‘ removed from 
Meard’s Street in Dean Street, Soho, to Great 
Pulteney Street, Golden Square ’ (the house 
occupied by his descendants, the Broadwoods, 
until 1904). Shudi was then styled ‘ Harpsi- 
chord Maker to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.* 
The earliest business record of Shudi occurs in 
the diary of John Hervey, 1st Earl of Bristol 
(1688-1742), under date ‘11th April, 1733. 
Paid B. Shudi for tuning the harpsichord, 
17/6,* which looks like the previous year’s 
tunings, seven in all. The earliest known 
double harpsichord of his in existence was 
acquired by Paul de Wit, of Leipzig, in Rome 
in 1901, bearing in it the name of ‘ Anna 
Strada, 1731,’ a singer made famous by 
Handel, who, as a personal friend of Shudi, 
may have given it to her. (See Broadwood ; 
Kirkman.) 

Kirkman had the King’s Arms for the sign of 
his business in Broad Street, Carnaby Market ; 
Shudi, the Plume of P’eathers at the house now 
33 Great Pulteney Street. We may trace the 
choice of signs of these old colleagues and now 
rival makers to the divided patronage of the 
King (George II.) and Prince of Wales, who 
were notoriously unfriendly. No doubt Handel’s 
friendship was of great value to Shudi ; few 
harpsichords were then made, as owing to the 
relatively high price, and the great expense 
and trouble of keeping them in order, they were 
only for the rich. But the tuning and repair- 
ing alone would keep a business going ; harpsi- 
chords lasted long, and were submitted to 
restoration and alteration that would surprise 
the amateur of the present day.* 

The Shudi harpsichord, formerly Queen Char- 
lotte’s, now in Windsor Castle, is dated 1740. 
It has a ‘ Lute * stop, a pleasing variation of 
timbre, and, like the p^al, of English invention 
in the previous century. 


to Joluum. Mfor of OUnu (ft. abont 870). Sir Walter BcotL In hi^ 
ballMi of tlio BMU Smnpaieh, extoU tlw deeds of ' Albert Tacbocli 
of Znricb ’ (Mlnneal^er and wanlor), vbo foaght in tfala patriotic 
tnr (9tb Jxiy, ISSO). 

* See SehtPrtttrUehe Zeaefeen, ZOrIcb, 1700, art * Taohudl.' 

* Broadvood’a books of 1777 mention a second-hand barpslohora 
by Tabel (written Table). A harpatobord by TaM with two 
manuals, and very like a Kliknum, b in the pOMasaton of Helena. 
Coonteas of Radnor. 

* While pianofortes are now kept In tone by yearly contracts, the 
.•esearehea of William Dale, tn Broadwood's old books, show that 
harpalohords In the 18th oentury were tuned by giNwSeHte contracts. 
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James Shudl Broadwood (MS. notes, 1838) ac- 
credits his grandfather Shudi with the gift of a 
harpsichord to Frederick the Great, Shudi being 
a staunch Protestant and regarding Frederick 
as the leader and champion of the Protestant 
cause. Broadwood, moreover, believed that a 
portrait of Shudi, which remained until a few 
years since in one of the rooms in Great Pulteney 
Street, represented him as engaged in tuning the 
identical harpsichord thus bestowed. Shudi’s 
first wife ^ and two sons are also in the picture, a 
reproduction of which serves as the frontispiece 
to Rimbault's History of the Pianoforte. The 
elder boy, apparently nine years old, was bom 
in 1736. This synchronises the picture with 
Frederick’s victory and the peace concluded the 


exist, are of the soundest possible workmanship, 
discrediting Burney’s assertion of the want of 
durability of his harpsichords,® a reproach, how- 
ever, which Burney goes on to say could not be 
alleged against Shudi’sson-in-law and successor, 
Broadwood. He. however, praises Shudi’s tone 
as refined and delicate. The Potsdam harpsi- 
chords were made with Shudi’s Venetian swell, 
for which the pedals still exist, but it was prob- 
ably not to the German taste of the time and 
was therefore removed. Hopkins, in his com- 
prehensive work upon the organ, says the 
original organ swell was the ‘ nagshead,’ a mere 
shutter, invented by Abraham Jordan in 1712. 
But to imitate its effect in the harpsichord we 
know that Plenius about 1750, and also in 


Prestni or ReeotU Owner. 


Remark* 


B. Tachudi. 
Burkat Bctaudl. 


B.8 and J, Broadwood. 


B. S. and Johannoa B. 


Herr Paul do Wit, J^eipag. 

H IL the King. Wlndaor UaaUe. 

Mrs. Belany. 

Mr. Warre. 

F. Fairley, Eaq., NewcaaUe-on-T^e. 


W. Dale. Esq. 

Misa Fanny Darios. 

Hoheiuollem Muaoam, Berlin. 

Harrv HodRe, Eaq. 

W. Dale, Ksq. 

John Broadwood k Sons. 

Miss MaTRaroi H. Olyn Ewoll. 
Ditto. Lont to ttao Bor. Sir F. A. O. 

Ouaeley, Bart , Tenbury 
H. Victor MahUlon, Bnuaola. 


Mosara. Prico A Sons, Yoorll. (In 
1901 it waa on salo In London.) 
MoBUcToreln, Vienna. 


The lato T. W. Taphouio, Oxford. 


The late Dr. C. Harford Uoyd 
Stephen Stratton, Koq.. Binnlngham. 


Knabe A Co., Baltimore. 


Dr. Henry Wateoa, Manchester. 


Belonged to Anna Strada In 1 731 Gift of Handel. 
Removed from Kew Palace In 187ft. 

Still at Ll^over, Wales 
Double la a wreck, ft' C-P, ft stops, no nmchine nor! 
pedals. 

Slngte^^yboMd. 6 oct., F-F, with lowest F sharp] 

Double. 5 oct., F sharp Usual stops, added swell onj 
a cbest of drawers ' 

Single. Bought In London, 1911. 


Made for Frederick the Great, described by Burney and 
Illpklns. Both of ft' oct«., f-F 
Overhauled by Doliuetsrh In IW'KJ, 

Waa in David Hartley's fainil> 6 slops, 2 pedals, as] 
have nearly all these Instruments 
Played upon bv Moscheles, Pauci and Hlpkina in their 
historical performances. 

Bought of T. W Taphouse, 1861. 

Bent to ' the Empress * (Maria Therosa) Aug. 20, 1773. 
Obtained by M. Mahilluu from Vienna 

Made for Lady Btavordale, Kedl>*nch, Bruton. 

Waa Joseph Haydn's, and subsequently Herbeck’s. 


8 ort , P-F, 7 stops, 2 pedals. Came from Mrs. Anson’s, 
Sudbury Rectorj . Derby 
.1 oct., F'K. Restored by Mr. Taphouse 
Belonged to the Wrottesley family. 

Once belonged to (lias Carrol of Carrolton, one of the 
signees of the Declaration of Independence. 


Instr. mentioned In A. J. Hipkins's notes in the appendix 
of the Ist edit, of this Dictionary. 


following year (1745). But the writer could 
not find this instrument either in Potsdam or 
Berlin in 1881. The tradition about it is, 
however, strengthened by the fact that in 
1766 Frederick obtained from Shudi two 
special double harpsichords for his new jialace 
at Potsdam, and which are now in the Hohen- 
zollem Museum. Instead of the anglicised 
‘Shudi,’ they are accurately inscribed ‘Tsohudi.* 
One has silver legs, etc.; the other rests upon a 
partially gilded stand. Following Burney, who, 
however, only describes the first one, they appear 
to have been placed in the apartments of the 
Princess Amelia and the Prince of Prussia. 
These instruments, like all Shudi’s which still 


^ 1 OxtheriM Wild, xleo of Sehwxndea (ft. 1704 ; d. otrm 1788). 
See Shudt'e will, where the eettlement te mentioned, on hie eeeond 
wife, BUz. Meier, nnd ie dxted Feb. 2S. 1759. KubU-Mdller dle- 
oovered from the ZOrieh arehivee that ehe wax a deecendaot of 
Aiuia Zwlngll, eieter of the famoue Frotmtaat rnfoniMr. 


London, by a pedal movement, gradually raised 
and lowered a portion of the top or cover. This, 
coming into general use, Shudi improved upon 
it by his important invention of the ‘ Venetian 
swell’ on the principle of a Venetian blind, 
which he patented Dec. 18, 1769. He probably 
delayed taking out the patent until it became 
necessary by his partnership with John Broad- 
wood, who had also become his son-in-law,* 
earlier in the same year. This invention was 
subsequently transferred to the organ. (See 
Swell.) 

In Pohl’s Mozart in London (Vienna, 1867) 


* Burney gives a» his authority Snetzler the organ-builder, who 
attached organs to some of Shudi’s harpsiohords and was, moreover, 
Shudi's Intimate friend and executor. Shudi left him his ring, con- 
taining a portrait of lYedeiick the Great 

* By his marriage with Barbara Shudi, hapt. Mar. 12, 1748; 
married to John Broadwood. Jan. 2, 1769 ; d. July 8, 1776. The 
Srat wife of John Broadwood, she was the mother of James Shudi 
BftMMlwood (ft Dec 20, 1772 ; d. Aug. 8, 1881 , and grandmother 
of Hflory Fw^rlar Beuadwood and Walter Stewart Broadwood. 
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‘ Herr Thudy * is credited with the invention of 
the * machine stop * ^ ; but, as he didnot patent 
it, perhaps he was not the actual inventor. 

In a Kirkman harpsichord of 1758 there is 
neither swell nor machine pedal, nor even a 
‘ Buff stop ’ ; but Kirkman was conservative, 
Shudi progressive, and his harpsichords were 
less powerful but sweeter in tone than those 
of Kirkman. 

A harpsichord exists inscribed with the joint 
names of Shudi and Broadwood, dated 1770, 
although Shudi made harpsichords for himself 
after that date and independent of the partner- 
ship, as we know by existing instruments 
and by his will. The last harpsichord made 
at Pulteney Street (Mar. 1793) was made for 
Henry de la Maine, of Cork, with his cipher, 
^84 About 1772 he retired to a house in 
Charlotte Street, leaving the business premises 
to his son-in-law, John Broadwood, and died 
Aug. 19, 1773. The next day a harpsichord was 
shipped to ‘the Empress,’ ordered by Joseph II. 
for Maria Theresa. The harpsichord that was 
Haydn’s, acquired for the museum at Vienna 
at a cost of £1 10 sterling, was also a ‘ Shudi 
and Broadwood,’ but this was the younger 
Burkat Shudi, who was in partnership with 
John Broadwood from 1773 to about 1782 and 
died in 1803. 

A list of the existing harpsichords by Shudi 
and Shudi & Broadwood, as far as is known,^ 
is given on the preceding page : all but one are 
double harpsichords. The price of a single 
harpsichord about 1770 was 35 guineas; with 
octava (i.e. octave string), 40 guineas; with 
octava and swell, 50 guineas. A double harpsi- 
chord with ewell was 80 guineas.^ 

A. J. H. ; addns. and rev. e. j. h^. 

SHUDI, Joshua, harpsichord - maker and 
pupil of Burkat Shudi, appears from his ad- 
vertisement in the Gazetteer of Jan. 12, 1767, 
to have set up for himself about that time at 
the Golden Guitar, Silver Street, Golden Square, 
London. An advertisement of his widow, Mary 
Shudi, then of Berwick Street, St. James’s, in 
the Piiblic Advertiser of Jan. 16, 1776, announces 
his death and her continuance of the business, 
and as there is a fine harpsichord stiU existing, 
said to have a romantic history and bearing 
the name and date of Joshua Shudi, 1779, it 
is evident that she continued to use her late 
husband’s name, or dated instruments of his 
make when she sold them. a. j. h. 

SHUTTLE WORTH, Obadiah (d. circa 
1736), son of Thos. Shuttleworth of Spitalfields, 
who had acquired some money by vending 
MS. copies of Corelli’s works before they were 
published in England. He was an excellent 
violinist, and was principal violin at the Swan 


1 Left-hand etop and pedal, irtiloli rdeaeee all regletere when a 
eUmax la eaaeatial. 

a Addltlona to the origloal Uet am hem made hrom the MS. notea 
left ^ A. J. Hlpkina. 

* l%e altered valoe of mm&r ahonld be borne In ndnd in oom* 
paring theae pcloea with thoee of nMdam planoferUe. 


Tavern concerts, Comhill, from their beginning 
in 1728 until his death. He was also a skilful 
organist, and in 1724 succeeded Philip Hart as 
organist of St. Michael’s, Comhill, and a few 
years afterwards was appointed one of the 
organists of the Temple Church. He composed 
twelve concertos and some sonatas for the 
violin, which he kept in MS., his only printed 
compositions being two concertos adapted from 
the first and eleventh concertos of Corelli. 
These were published by Joseph Hare, at the 
Viol and Flute in Comhill, and were engraved 
by T. Cross : the date is about 1726. 

w. H. H. ; addn. T. K. 

SI, the seventh note of the major scale in the 
nomenclature of France and Italy : =B. fSee 
HeXACHOED ; SOLMISATIOK.) 

SIBELIUS, Jean (6. Tavastehus, Finland, 
Dec. 8, 1865), composer, descends from purely 
Finnish parentage on both sides, his father, a 
well-known doctor, springing from old peasant 
stock and his mother from a clerical family. 
He differs in this respect from his immediate 
forerunners who laid the foundations of a 
national school of Finnish music, but who were 
either settlers from North Germany or partly 
Swedish by race (see Song, section Finland). 

Although Sibelius evinced a remarkable 
musical talent at an early age, ho was given a 
classical education and studied law at the 
university of Helsingfors. But the call of his 
chosen art proved too urgent, and he entered 
the conservatoire of that city, studying for 
three years under Wegelius, then the leader 
of the national movement, standing half-way 
between Pacius, who only ventured on a some- 
what timid racial expression in comparatively 
simple songs and male-voice choruses, and 
Kajanus, the first to interpret Finnish folk-lore 
through the medium of instrumental music. 
Sibelius afterwards went to Berlin, where he 
came under the tuition of Bargiel and Becker, 
and subsequently to Vienna, whore he finished 
his studies with Goldmark and Robert Fuchs. 
It was perhaps because he never came under 
the infiuence of any dominant foreign master 
that his strong individuality revealed itself at 
once in the first works written after his return 
to his native country in 1893. Even then he 
already had in his possession a symphony for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra, * Kullervo,’ 
the first work of his based on the Finnish national 
epic, the Kalevalaf which, however, he did not 
allow to be published. An opera, ‘ The Maid 
in the Tower,’ was produced at Helsingfors in 
1896. In little more than three years after his 
return home, during which time he taught the 
violin and theory at the Helsingfors conserva- 
toire, he won such recognition as a national 
composer that a life grant was offered him by 
the state in 1897, on which he was able to retire 
and to devote himself entirely to a creative 
career. His life has since been outwardly 
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oneTentful, interrupted only by periodical 
journeys abroad and a visit to the U.S.A., 
where in 1914 he resumed his teaching activi- 
ties for a short time at the New England Con- 
servatoire in Boston. He paid several visits 
to England, the two most important occurring 
in 1912, when the fourth symphony was pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival, and in 
1921, when he appeared several times at Queen^s 
Hall at the invitation of Sir Henry J. Wood, 
introducing to London the fifth symphony 
and ‘The Oceanides ’ (written in 1914 for 
the combined New York and Boston symphony 
orchestras). Both his 50th and 60th birthdays 
were celebrated in Helsingfors as events of 
national importance. On the former occasion 
the fifth symphony was produced and on the 
latter the seventh. (See list below.) 

Sibelius is regarded by his compatriots with 
the veneration which only so highly cultured, 
united and sanely democratic a people, and 
perhaps only a small people, can accord to a 
creative artist of their own race. He is in the 
fullest sense of the term a musical patriot and 
has enriched Finnish music, both officially and 
spontaneously, with a large number of works 
likely to form part of Finland’s national art 
treasures for all timid. Among the works due 
to his sense of public duty may bo mentioned 
the tone poem, ‘ Finlandia ’ (op. 26), ‘ The 
Origin of Fire* (op. 32), written for the 
inauguration of the Finnish National Theatre 
in 1902, the Marches for the Finnish Infantry 
and the Scouts (op. 91) and the Carillon (op. 
65) for the new church of Bergh&ll, a modem 
suburb of Helsingfors. But the composer’s 
real significance as a national tone poet reveals 
itself in the music based on the country’s rich 
store of ancient saga and due only to the inner 
promptings of his creative imagination. To 
this category belong, first and foremost, the 
symphonic works inspired by the Kalevala, 
including the ‘ Kullervo ’ symphony, and ‘ The 
Origin of Fire ’ for male voices and orchestra 
abeady mentioned, as well as the orchestral 
Legends, ‘ The Swan of Tuonela * and ‘ Lem- 
mink&inen’s Homefaring,’ (op. 22), the sym- 
phonic fantasia, ‘ Pohjola’s Daughter ’ (op 
49) and the three piano pieces on the * KyUildd * 
episode (op. 41). No less profoundly national, 
though more indefinite as regards the poetic 
basis, are the tone poems for orchestra, ‘ Night 
Ride and Sunrise ’ (op. 66) and ' The BaM ’ 
(op. 64), the suite for strings, ' Rakastava * 
(op. 14), the ‘ Spring Song ’ for orchestra (op. 
16) which depicts the pathos of the sudden 
outburst of the brief northern summer season, 
the funeral march ‘ In Memoriam ’ (op. 59) 
and works for chorus and orchestra such as the 
* Impromptu * (op. 19), ‘ The Ferryman’s 
Brides’ (op. 83) and ‘The Captive Queen’ 
(op. 48), the latter plainly symbolic of Fin- 
land’s ^pendenoe and yearning for liberty. 


The most popular, however, of all these 
patriotic works» and those which were the first 
to establish Sibelius’s reputation outside his 
own country, are the symphonic poem, ‘ En 
Saga ’ (op. 9) and the somewhat external and 
frankly popular ' Finlandia ’ (op. 26). The 
latter reproduces so faithfully the outward 
features and the spirit of Finnish folk-song 
that it was at first found hard to believe in the 
originality of the thematic material. The 
tunes were all the composer’s own, but the 
work has by this time become the treasured 
possession of his compatriots and the typical 
musical manifestation of Finnish patriotism 
for the rest of the world. Still national, but 
more localised, are the * Karelia * overture and 
suite (opp. 10 & 11), which characterise the 
inhabitants of the south-eastern province of 
Finland, a type distinguished by a gayer, 
livelier and more amiable, but less steadfast, 
temperament than that of the western and 
northern Finn, the Tavast. 

For Sibelius this temporary visit to Karelia 
was only one of his many excursions, some of 
which, in the artistic sense, took him even 
farther afield. In his incidental music especi- 
ally he transplants himself temporarily to 
foreign soil and shows himself as a versatile 
artist by no means always narrowly confined 
to his native earth. In the music to Adolf 
Paul’s ‘ King Christian II ’ (op. 27) and in that 
to Strindberg's ‘ Svanehvit ’ (op. 54) he is 
attracted respectively by Swedish history and 
Swedish fairy-tale ; Maeterlinck's ‘ Pelldas et 
M^lisande ’ (op. 46) takes him to mid-Europe, 
and Procop6’B ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ (op. 61) 
to the east. The * Scenes historiques ’ for 
orchestra (opp. 26 & 66) touch upon various 
medieval countries. His occasional predilec- 
tion for classical subjects, os in the symphonic 
poem, ‘ The Oceanides ’ (op. 73), the orchestral 
dance intermezzi ‘ The Dryad ’ (op. 46, No. 1) 
and ‘ Pan and Echo ’ (op. 63), and the ‘ Song 
of the Athenians ’ (op. 31), go far to support 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s assertion that she 
detects a pre-natal Hellenic strain in the com- 
poser. In all his temperamental complexity, 
which is indeed characteristic of the Finn and 
explained by the chequered racial and political 
history to which he is heir, Sibelius represents 
the type of the Tavast, with his intense love of 
the native soil, his brooding melancholy and 
sullen obstinacy in the face of oppression and 
climatic rigour, which can at times blaze into 
fierce anger or seek relief in reckless enjoyment 
of the hour. The predominant traits of bis 
most representative works are an almost 
passionate adoration of nature, a patriotism 
that is never vainglorious, and a resoluteness 
tempered at times by a deep and genuine 
tenderness free from sentimental ostentation. 
All this is almost incessantly accompanied 
by a ground bass that plays up and down 
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the gamut of a fundamental Borrow varying 
between dreamy sadness and utter despair. 

Symphonies. — In content and form the 
symphonies are entirely personal creations 
evincing a powerful mentality unrestrained by 
historical precedent and uncomplicated by 
aesthetic preconceptions. Sibelius uses just as 
much of the traditional symphonic form as will 
hold his ideas together without in any way con- 
straining them. His characteristic method of 
working with short motives in a kind of mosaic 
style rather than with elaborate themes which 
take their recognised places as first, second and 
auxiliary subjects, would not readily fall into 
the orthodox formula. He is averse to them- 
atic developments which merely sustain the 
framework of a movement without expressing 
anything of vital importance ; all that con- 
cerns him is a lucid statement of what is upper- 
most in his mind, without any explanatory 
parentheses and oratorical perorations. This 
elliptical manner may disconcert the hearer 
who expects a certain amount of relaxation into 
decorative or transitional passages in a sym- 
phonic movement, and to him Sibelius may 
seem almost brutally abrupt and cursory, but 
familiarity with this compact and pithy style 
makes it appear immensely satisfying to those 
who can accustom themselves to understand 
the general statement of a syllogism without the 
adduction of minor premises and conclusions. 

It is difficult to give decided preference to 
any one of the seven symphonies, which differ 
greatly from each other. No. 1 (op. 39) will 
give most satisfaction to those who insist on 
purity of classical form regardless of its 
suitability to the subject-matter. In Nos. 2 
and 3 (opp. 43 and 52) a successive advance 
towards personal freedom may be traced, and 
in No. 4 (op. 63), with its mystical and almost 
primitive nature worship, complete maturity 
in the way of adjusting matter and manner is 
reached. Most akin in spirit to this work, 
although less free and fantastic, is the equally 
admirable No. 6 ^ (op. 104), which again seems to 
have grown from the primeval soil of Finland, 
while No. 5 (op. 82) is distinguished by a simpli- 
city and comparative gaiety that will probably 
make it the most readily accessible and popular 
in time to come. No. 7 (op. 106), in one continu- 
ous movement, is distinguished by an almost 
Beethoven-like grandeur and solemnity that 
indicates a work written for a special occasion. 

The violin concerto (op. 47) may be grouped 
with the symphonies, with which it has the 
characteristic freedom of form in common. 
The solo part, though extremely difficult, gives 
little opportunity for purely technical display; 
it is closely interwoven with the symphonic 
tissue, and the work is therefore neglected by 
the average virtuoso. 

1 Fint heard in SAgbuid under Sir Heuy Wood «t Queea'a iTaH , 


Chamber Mfsio, etc. — ^The only important 
chamber work by Sibelius is the string quartet, 

* Voces intimae * (op. 66), cast in suite rather 
than sonata form. It affords an interesting 
example of the composer’s manner of sustain- 
ing one mood throughout a whole movement- 
in spite of great variety in detail. 

Sibelius does not write particularly well for 
the piano, and although some of his genre 
pieces may be ranked with similar small works 
by Grieg or MacDowell, he has contributed 
nothing of vital significance to keyboard litera- 
ture. The ‘ Kyllikki ’ pieces (op. 41) and the 
sonata (op. 12) are the most interesting of the 
piano works, and the 3 sonatinas (op. 67) con- 
tain much that is highly characteristic. Hie 
writing for violin and violoncello is more con- 
genial to the instruments, but most of the 
pieces are quite unimportant ; notable excep- 
tions are the two works for violin and orchestra 
(opp. 69 and 77) and ‘ Malinconia * (op. 20) 
for violoncello and piano. 

Vocal Music stands next in importance to 
Sibelius’s orchestral works ott folk-lore subjects 
and to the symphonies. The works for chorus 
and orchestra have already been mentioned, 
but to a country that cultivates unaccompanied 
choral singing so extensively as Finland does, 
his output of partsongs, although small, is of 
even greater consequence. The three part- 
songs for male voices (op. 18) are among his 
best and most individual work, and the Latin 
Hymn (op. 21) must also be singled out. 

The songs of Sibelius are not far short of 100 
in number and cover a truly Sehubertian 
variety of subjects. Although the poetry he 
set is chiefly in the Swedish tongue, it is 
culled almost exclusively from his native soil, 
for, owing to Finland’s extensive Swedish 
culture, the native poets Runeberg, Rydberg, 
Topelius, Tavaststjema and others on whose 
work Sibelius has drawn wrote in the Scandi- 
navian language. The songs are predomi- 
nantly melodic, and in the piano parts mere 
accompanying on the one side and undue sym- 
phonic or pictorial elaboration on the other 
are avoided with equal felicity. The music 
illuminates and intensifies the mood and feel- 
ing of the poetry without duplicating its verbal 
imagery. 

There is no need to deal at length with the 
popular aspects of Sibelius’s work. Such 
things as * Finlandia,* the ‘ Valse triste * the 

* Romance * in Dt> for piano, and songs like 

* Black Roses ’ and * The Tryst * have Income 
so familiar that they are liable to obscure the 
larger and profounder works. 

Immaturity and dependence on other com- 
posers* influences are, strange to say, absent 
from the beginning. Whatever procedures he 
may have learnt, as, for instance, from the 
French impressionists, he absorbed entirely 
into his musical personality, and affinities with 
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Grieg and other Scandinavian composers are 
due to environment rather than to conscious 
imitation. At weak moments, indeed, there 
is something of a familiar type of mild northern 
balladry about his music. Curiously enough, 
there is little change of outlook or steady pro- 
gress to be discerned in his chronological 
catalogue. The early ‘ En Saga ’ seems as 
mature and complete to-day as the last two 
symphonies, and the latest piano pieces are no 
better than, and not essentially diderent from, 
the first * six impromptus.* 

In summing up the art of Sibelius, it might 
be said that it takes its root in the soil of his 
native country, but becomes individualised 
in its growth by contact with the composer's 
experience of Ide, which is never impeded by 
aesthetic prepossessions. He has a strong 
personal bias which, combined with his racial 
consciousness, eschews convention by the 
substitution of an artistic code of his own. His 
work is neither deliberately modem nor 
studiedly archaic ; it is simply, in its most 
characteristic manifestations, unlike any other 
music. 


The following list includes all the works by 
Sibelius published up to 1925 : 

Op. 

0. 0 Impromptuii, PF. 

9. * Kn Saga,' nympbonlc poem, orch. 

10. * Karelia ' overture, orch. 

11. ' Karelia ' suite, orcti. 

12. Sonata, F major, PF. 

15. 7 Souge. 

14. * KaluutaTa ' (The Lover), euite, etr. and tlmp. 

16. ' Hpriug Song,* orch 

17. 7 Songs. 

18. S Partsonga for male voices. 

19. ‘ Impromptu,* female voices sod orch. 

20. * Malluconia.' vcl. sod PF. 

21. Hymn, * Natus In curas,* male voices. 

22. Legends for orch. : * The Swan of Toonela,’ and ' Lem- 

mlokalnen’s Homefaiing ' 

25. Cantata for the year 1897. mixed chorus. 

24. 10 Pieces, PF. 

26. * Soanes hlstorlques,' Set ]., orch, 

26. * Finlandia,' tone poem, orch. 

27. Incidental Music foi ' King Christian 11.,' by Adolf Paul. 

81. * Song of the Athenians,' men’s and boys’ voices, 7 horns and 

percussion. 

82. * 'The Origin of Fire ’ (' Uhko the FIre-Haker *), bar. solo, male 

voices and orch. (1902.) 

33. * The Ferryman's Brldss.’ bar. or meuo-sopr. and orch. 

34. 8 Plecee, PF. 

35. 2 Songs. 

36. 6 Songs. 

37. 6 Songs. 

88. 6 Hongs. 

39. Symphony No. 1, B minor. 0899.) 

40. * Pens4es lyriquos,’ 7 Pieces, PF. 

41. * KyUlkkl,*^ 3 Pieces, PF. 

42. Bomance, 0 major, str orch. 

48. Symphony No. 2, D major. (1902.) 

44. Inclaental Music for * Ruolema,' by Arvid JImefelt (Induding 

* Valse triste '). 

45. 2 Tone Poems, orch. : No. 1, ' The Dryad ' ; No. 2, * Oaaoe 

Intermexxo.' 

46. Incidental Music for Maeterlinck's * Pell4as et Mdlssade.' 

47. Concerto, D minor, vln. and orch. 

48. * The Captive Queen,' chorus and orch. 

49. * Pohjola's Daughter,' symphonic fantasia, orch. 

60. 6 Bongs. 

01. Incidental Music for * Belshnszar’s Feast,’ by Hj*dnuur FrooopO. 
52. Symphony No 3, C major. (1907.) 

68. ' Pan and Bcho,' Dance Intermexso, orch. 

04. Inddental Mudc to Strindberg's ' Bvanehvlt,' s m a ll orch. 

66. ' Night Klde and Sunrise,’ orch. 

06. String Quartet, ' Voces Intimae.* (1908.) 

07. 8 Songs. 

08. 10 Pieces, PF. 

09. * In Memoriam,’ Funeral March, orob. 

00. 3 Songs from Shsksspenre's ' Twdfth Night,' with PF. or 

02. (a) ‘ Quuonstta,' str. ordi. ; (0) ' Valse romastlqne,' small 

orch. 

08. Symphony No. 4, A minor. (1913.) 

04. ' The Bard,' tone poem, orch. 

00. Carillon for the Cborob of BsrgbAU. 


Op. 

W. 3 Bondlnos. PF. 

69. 2 Serenades, vln. and orch. 

70. * Luonnotar,* tone poem, sopr. and orch. 

71. Music for the pantomime ' Scaramouche.* 

72. 6 Songs. 

73. * The Oceanldes,' symphonic poem, orch. (1914.) 

74. 4 Lyric Pieces, PF. 

76. 6 Pieces, PF. 

76. 13 Pieces, PF. 

77. (a) ' Laetare anlma mea ' ; (6) ' Devotion,' vln. and orofa. 

78. 2 Pieces, vln. and PF. 

79. 6 Pieces, vln. and PP. 

80 Sonatina, vln. and PP. 

81. 8 Pieces, vln. and PF. 

82 Symphony No. 6, B flat major. (1916.) 

86. 6 Pieties, PF. 

86. 6 Bongs. 

87. * Impiomptn,' orch. 

88. 6 Bongs. 

09. 3 Humoresques, vln. and PF. 

90. 0 Bongs. 

91. (a) March of the Finnish Infantry ; (0) Scout March. Vorloui 

arrangements. 

94. 6 l-lenes, PF. 

96. (•> • Valse lyrique ’ ; (0) * Autrefois ; (e) Valse ohevale- 

resque, orch 

97. 6 Bagatelles. PF. 

98 * Suite duunpetre,’ PF. 

99. 8 Pieces, PF. 

102. * Novelette,' vln. and PP. 

104. Symphony No. 6, 1) minor. (1923.) 

106. Symphony No. 7, C major. (1026 ) 

* Cannlnalia,' 8 Latin satires, chorus S.A.B. 

6 Finnish Folk-songs, arranged for PF. 

Incidental Music for ' The Language of the Birds,’ by Adolf 

Paul. 

* Kullervo,’ Bymnhony, orch. nlth solo voices and oboms 

(1892.) (Unpublished ) 

'The Maid In tlie Toner,' opera. (1806.) (Unpublished) 

B. B. 

Bun. — E. FunnnjKUf, Jaan Sihehtu. Bara toniiktning oeh drag 
M. hatu Itv. (Stockholm, 1017) ; Waltkr Nixmann, Jaan SHaliva 
(Inipxig, 1917). With a list of Sibelius's compositions. 

SIBONl, (1) Giuseppe (6. Forli,! Jan. 27, 
1780 ; d. Copenhagen, Mar. 29, 1839), made hia 
d4but as a tenor singer at Florence in 1797, and 
after singing in Genoa, Milan and Prague, 
appeared at the King’s Theatre, London, in 
1806, and sang for the following throe seasons. 
In 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813 and 1814 ho was in 
Vienna, where he sang at the first performances 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Wellington’s Bieg ’ and 
* Tremate empi.’ In 1813 he sang at Prague, 
and after engagements at Naples and St. 
Petersburg (1818) settled at Copenhagen in 
Oct. 1819, where he lived for the rest of his 
life, occupying the post of director of the Royal 
Opera and of the Conservatorium. He was 
married three times, his second wife being a 
sister of Schubert’s friend, von Schober. Many 
of Paer’s tenor parts were written for him. 

But.. — A. Momti, Oituappa Sibani, tanora, mtuielata, forlivata, 
Forli, 1922. 

(2) Erik Anton Waldemab (6. Copenhagen, 
Aug. 26, 1828 ; d. there. Fob. 22, 1892), son of 
the above, learnt the pianoforte from Cour- 
l&nder and Goetze, composition from F. Vogel, 
and harmony from J. P. E. Hartmann. In 
Sept. 1847 he went to Leipzig, and studied 
under Moscheles and Hauptmann, but on the 
outbreak of the Schleswig - Holstein insurrec- 
tion he enlisted as a volunteer in the Danish 
army, and took part in the campaign of 1848. 
In 1861 he went to Vienna, and studied 
counterpoint under Sechter until 1853, when 
he returned to Copenhagen, visiting Paris on 
his way. Among his pupils at this time were 
our own Queen Alexandra, her sister, the 
Empress of Russia, and the Landgrave 

1 F4tii gives his birthplace as Bologna, and the date aa 1782, bnt 
the above details are hrom autobiographical notes supplied by hie 
son. 
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Frederick William of Hesse Casael. In 1864 
Siboni was appointed organist und professor of 
music at the Royal Academy of Music of Sor6, 
in Seoland> a post he resigned on account of 
health in 1883 ; he returned to Copenhagen. 
The following are his chief compositions : 


1. PUBLISHED 

Three Impromptua for FF. for 4 handi (on. 1) ; Orgaii Preludea ; 
Qu«rtet for PF and Strings (op. 10) , Tragic Ovcrtora in C minor, 
(op. 14) ; Songs and PF. pieces, 

2. UNPUBLISHED 

Two Danish operas — ‘ Loreley.' in 1 act : ‘ ()arl den Andens 
Flugt,* in 3 acts (Libretto on sublect from English History by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Overskou), successfully performed at the Royal 
Theatre of Copenhagen in 1861 ; Psalm cxi for Bass Solo, CSiorus 
and Orchestra ; * Stabat Mater,' fur Soli, Chorus, Orchestra and 
Organ ; Cantata, ' The Battle of Murten,' for Soli, Male Chorus and 
Orchestra ; ‘ The Assault of Copenhagen,' Cantata for Boll, Chorus 
and Orchestra ; two Symphonies , Concort Overture, PF Concerto; 
String Quartets ; PF Trio ; Duet for 2 PFs., Sonatas for PP. and 
Violin, and PF. and Violoncello, etc., many of them performed at 
conceit in Copenhagen. 


SICARD, Laurent, a 17th -century tenor | 
singer, attached to the Sainte-chapelle under 
Louis XIII. He edited 17 books of ‘Airs 
serieux et k boire,’ 2 and 3 v., with basso con- 
tinuo, published by Ballard between 1666 and 
1683. B. V. d. s. 

SICILIAN A, SiCILIANO, SiCILIENNE, a 
dance ’•hythm closely allied to the Pastorale. 
The name is derived from a dance-song popular 
in Sicily, analogous to the Tuscan Riapetti.' 
Walther {Lexicon^ 1732) classes these composi- 
tions as canzonettas, dividing them into Nea- 
politan and Sicilian, the latter being like jigs, 
written in rondo form, in 12-8 or 6-8 time. The 
Siciliana was sometimes used for the slow move- 
ment of suites and sonatas (as in Bach's violin 
sonata in G minor), but is of more frequent 
occurrence in vocal music, in which Handel, 
following the great Italian masters, made groat 
use of it. Amongst later composers, Meyerbeer 
has applied the name to the movement * 0 
fortune, a ton caprice ’ in the finale to Act I. 
of ‘ Ro^rt le Diable,' although it has little in 
common with the older examples. The Siciliana 
is generally written in 6-8, but sometimes in 
12-8 time, and is usually in a minor key. In 
the bar of six quavers, the first note is usually 
a dotted quaver, and the fourth a crotchet, 
followed by two semiquavers. The Siciliana is 
sometimes in one movement, but usually ends 
with a repetition of the first part. It should be 
played rather quickly, but not so fast as the 
Pastorale, care being taken not to drag the time 
and to avoid all strong accentuation, smoothness 
being an important characteristic of this species 
of composition. w. B. s. 

SICILIAN BRIDE, THE, opera in 4 acts; 
words translated by Bunn from St. Georges, 
music by Balfe. Produced Drury Lane 
Theatre, Mar. 6, 1852. G- 

SIDE-DRUM (Fr. cotwe roularUe}, see Drum 
(3). (PLATE XXIV, No. 4.) 

SIEBENHAAR, Malaouias (b, Greibitz, 
Mar. 6, 1616; d. Magdeburg, Jan. 6, 1685), 
studied at Wittenberg, where he became the 


1 For ui aeootmt of these Sicilian soup see O, Pltrt, Sul mmM 
pVpotaH SicttUml, Falenno, IMS. 


friend of Phil, von Zesen. In 1644 he wae 
cantor at the town-school, Magdeburg ; in 
1066 second preacher at St. Ulrich, there. Ho 
composed motets and songs, and collaborated 
in von Zesen’s collections of songs (Q.-L. ; 
Riemann). 

SL^BER (1), Jean Georges (b. Franconie, 
1734; d. 1816), horn-player and music pub- 
lisher, came to Paris in 1758. He was French 
hom-player at the Com^die Fran^aise in 1763, 
then at the Op4ra. It would appear that on 
the advice of J. C. Bach he took up music 
publishing in 1771, succeeding Huberty. 

(2) His son, Georges Julien (d. 1834), took 
over the business (Hdtel d’Aligre, 123 rue Saint 
Honork). 

The Si^bers have published a considerable 
number of the works of Boccherini, J. C. Bach, 
Borghi, Gavini^, St. Georges, Gossec, Haydn, 
Krumpholz, Mozart, Pugnani, Stamitz, Vanhall, 
etc. They have greatly aided in the spread of 
new symphonic works, not only in Paris, but 
also in Mannheim and Vienna. 

Bibl. — O. CvoiTSL (SammM. I.U.O. zUl. 2 and xir. 2). 

M. P. 

SIEFERT, Paul (6. Danzig, 1686; d. there, 
May 6, 1666), a pupil of Sweolinck, at first 
1 member of the chapel of Sigismiind III. at 
i Warsaw. In 1623 he was organist at St. 

! Mary’s, Danzig. He was a prolific composer, 
who was always quarrelling with the Kajiell- 
meisters for not doing justice to the perform- 
ance of hip works. This led to a published 
controversy between him and Marco Soacchi 
(q.v.)f who in 1640 had criticised his psalms. 
Only 2 books of Psalms 4-8 v., a Te Deum, 
etc., and some organ pieces of his are still in 
existence (Q.-L . ; Riemann). 

SifiGE DE CORINTHE, LE. lyric tragedy 
in 3 acts ; words by Soumet and BalcKichi, 
music by Rossini. Produced Op6ra, Oct. 9, 
1826. It was an adaptation and extension of 
‘ Maometto Secondo ’ (q.v.), g. 

SIEGE OF ROCHELLE. THE, opera in 3 
acts ; words by Fitzball, music by Balfo. Pro- 
duced Drury Lane Theatre, Oct. 29, 1836. O. 

SIEGFRIED, see Ring dbs Nibblunobn. 

SIFACE, Giovanni Francesco Grossi, 
(6, La Chiesina, near Pescia, Feb. 12^ 1663; 
d. May 29, 1697), sopranist, is said to have 
been a pupil of Rodi. If so, this must have 
been Tommaso Redi, who became maestro di 
cappella at Loreto towards the end of the 17 th 
century, although, as he was Sifaoe’s con- 
temporary, it seems improbable that ho should 
have been his instructor. Siface was admitted 
into the Pope’s chapel in Apr. 1676. He would 
seem at tJiat time to have been already 
known by the sobriquet which has always dis- 
tinguished him, and which he owed to his 
famous imperaonation of Siface or Syphax in 
some opera.^ 

< Bm Deot'v SetulaUt. (>. 37 
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Sifaoe’s voice, an artificial soprano, was full 
and beautifuF ; his style of singing broad, noble 
and very expressive. Mancini extols his choir- 
singing as being remarkable for its excellence. 
In 1679 he was at Venice for the Carnival, 
acting with great success in the performances of 
Pallavicini’s ‘ Nerone,’ of which a description 
may be found in the Mercure galant of the 
same year. After this he came to England, and 
Hawkins mentions him as pre-eminent among 
all the foreign singers of that period. He was 
for a time attached to James II. ’s chapel,^ but 
soon returned to Italy. In the second part of 
Playford’s collection, ‘ Musick’s Handmaid * 
(1689), there is an air by Purcell, entitled 
* Sefauchi’s farewell,’ which refers to Siface’s 
departure from this country. 

This great singer was murdered by the brothers 
of the Marchesa Marsili,^ while travelling from 
Bologna to P'errara.® He is referred to in 
Durfoy’s ‘Fool’s Preferment’ (1688), Act. L 
Sc. i. p. A. M. ; rev. w. b. s. 

SIGISMONDO D’ INDIA. Cavalieee 
(6. Palermo, end of 16th cent.), director of the 
chamber music of the Duke of Savoy ; from 
1612 maestro di cappella of the Cardinal Maurice 
of Savoy. In 1627 the cardinal is called 
Sabandia. Sigismondo lived at Turin ; he 
composed two books of church concerts for 
voices, 1 book of motets, 8 books of madrigals, 
2 books of vilanelle, etc. {Seo Q,‘L,) 

SIGNA, opera in 2 acts, libretto (founded 
on Ouida’s story) by G. a Beckett, H. Rudall, 
and F. E. Weatherley ; Italian version by G. 
Mazzucato. Music by F. H. Cowen. Produced 
(in Italian) Teatro dal Verme, Milan, Nov. 12, 
1893, in 4 acts, reduced to 3, and ultimately 
to 2 ; Covent Garden, June 30, 1894. M. 

SIGNALS, see Military Sounds and Sio- 

NALS. 

SIGNATURE. (1) Key - signature (Fr. 
armure, armature ; signes accidentaiee ; (^r. 
Vorzeichnungf properly reguldre Vorzeichnung). 
The group of sharp or flat signs placed at the 
beginning of a composition, immediately after 
tlie clef, or in the course of a composition gener- 
ally after a double-bar. They affect all notes 
of the same names as the degrees on which they 
stand, and thus define the key, major or minor, 
of the composition (cf. Key, Scale, Acci- 
dental). 

The following is a table of key signatures : 


Sharp Signaiuret. 



DAB B F iharp 
EBP ahsrp C aliarp O absip D ahup 


C ahan>. 

Aaharp 


^ BTeljn iMMrd him them. JMi. SO. 1667, aad on Apr. 19 follo^tag 
at Prpyn'o hoose. Ho speako of him In highly eommoadatory tonao. 


Soma,I6S3. Floroaoo, 1791. 


VOL. lY 


Flat Signatures. 



Major— 

F B flat £ flat A flat D flat O flat C flat 
Minor— 

DO C F B flat B flat Aflat 

(See Notation, Vol. III. p. 662.) 

(2) Time-signature (Lat. signum modi, vel 
temporisy vel prolationis ; Ger. Tahtzeicken). 
A sign placed after the clef and key signature 
(whore one is used) in order to give notice of 
the time in which a composition is written. 

These signs and their evolution are fully 
described under Notation, Vol. III. p. 656. 
(See also Time.) 

SIGNORUCCI, PoMPEO, maestro di cappella, 
1794, and organist at Borgo San Sepolcro 
(Toscana, Arezzo) ; in 1608 maestro di cappella 
at Pisa Cathedral and Accademico Unisuno of 
Perugia. Banchieri * calls him maestro di 
cappella of Siena. He wrote several books of 
masses, psalms, madrigals and chunsh concerts, 
some motets and canzone in collective volumes 

SIGTENHORST MEYER, Bernhard van 
DER (b. Amsterdam, June 17, 1888), one of the 
most independent and most distinctively 
national composers among the younger Dutch 
school. Ho was a pupil of Bernard Zweers, 
Daniel de Lange and J. B. C. de Pauw, besides 
studying the methods of French masters in 
Paris. Any tendencies towards a French style 
of writing were quickly removed by his deter- 
mination to retain his Dutch nationality as a 
composer and by a journey to Java and the 
East where he received many impressions sub- 
sequently expressed in his music. Himself a 
pianist of considerable ability, a large propor- 
tion of his music consists of pieces for his own 
instrument describing his impressions of various 
places. Technically there is little of the ‘ im- 
pressionist ’ in his work, and besides the piano- 
forte pieces he has attempted many other forms. 
His one opera, ‘ De Verzoeking van Boeddha ’ 
(The Temptation of Buddlia) to words by Rient 
van Santen, is written for soli, women’s chorus, 
string orchestra, harps and celesta. 

The following is a list of his works : 


* D« WItU R«lt«r ’ «ad ’ Het Naardennetf / two Bonga published 
before hla op. 1 aud without opm number. 

9 . 

Van de Bloemen, four pieces for piano. 

I. Het Oude China, four pleoea for piano. 

'. By den Teinpel, 8 lledeien 
.. Van de Vogala. S pleoea for piano. 

. Flulaterlnaten, 8 llederen. 

. Btemmlngen, 8 llederen 

. Btabat Mater for vocal quartet or mixed choir a capella. 
i Do Venoelting van Boeddha, opera. 

L 6 Geaichten op den Fuji, for piano. 

I. Doode Bteden, 3 llederen. 

. De Haaa, 8 plecea for piano. 

I, Bt. Quentin, 3 plecea for piano. 

I. lat string Quartet (In B movementa < The Worship of the HagI, 
The Flight into Bgypt. The Driving of the Money Chaagm 
out of the Temple, The Burial, and The Angels by the 
Orave) 

I. Oude Kasteelen, 8 pieces for piano, 
i. VsltdeuatisDs (words by P. 6. Eoott). 

I. Frtlnde for piano. 


3 0 


* Attfsra .drmoii. fOl. 143. 
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17. 8 PrelndM for piano. 

18. Sonata for piano. 

19. * Capri/ 8 plocas for piano. 

20. VarUUons for piano. 

31. 5 Ooestelyko llederen : Dntch. BngUah and Oennan irorda. 

82. Sonata for violin. 

H. A. 

SIGUIRIYA GITANA, see Cantic Hondo ; 
Song, subsection Spain (4). 

SIGURD, opera in 6 acts ; text by Du Locle 
and A. Blau, music by Ernest Reyer. Produced 
Brussels, Jan. 7, 1884 ; Covent Garden, July 16 
of the samewar ; Op6ra, Paris, June 12, 1885. 

SILAS, Edouard (6. Amsterdam, Aug. 22, 
1827 ; d. London, Feb. 8, 1909), pianist and 
composer. His first teacher was Neher, one of 
the court orchestra at Mannheim. He first 
appeared in public at Amsterdam in 1837 ; he 
studied the piano in 1839 with Lacombe, in 
1842 he was placed under Kalkbrenner at Paris, 
and soon afterwards entered the Conservatoire 
imdor Benoist for the organ and Halevy for I 
composition. In 1849 he obtained the first prize I 
for the former. In 1850 he came to England ; I 
played first at Liverpool, and made his first 
appearance in London at the Musical Union, 
May 21. From that date Silas was established 
in London as teacher, and as organist of the 
Roman Catholic chapel at Kingston-on-Thames. 
His oratorio ‘ Joash ’ (words compiled by G. 
Linley) was produced at the Norwich Festival 
of 1863. A symphony in A (op. 19) was 
produced by the Musical Society of London, 
Apr. 22, 1 863 ; repeated at the Crystal Palace, 
Feb. 20, ] 864 ; and afterwards published. A 
concerto for PF. and orchestra in D minor is 
also published. A fantasia and an i^legie, 
both for PF. and orchestra, were given at the 
Crystal Palace in 1866 and 1873. Three 
Mythological Pieces for orchestra A*^ere played 
at a Philharmonic Concert in 1888. In 
1866 he received the prize of the Belgian com- 
petition for sacred music for his Mass for four 
voices and organ. 

Silas is the author of a Treatise on Musical 
Notation, and an Essay on a new method 
of Harmony — both unpublished. An English 
opera, ‘ Nitocris ’ ; overture and incidental 
music to ‘ Fanchette * ; a musical comedietta, 

‘ Love’s Dilemma ’ ; a Cantata; anAveVerum; 
0 Salutaris (2) ; a symphony in C major ; and 
other compositions remained unpublished. The 
list of his published instrumental works is very 
large, and includes many organ pieces which 
became popular, PF. pieces, among which the 
best known are gavotte in E minor, bourr^e in 
G minor, ‘ Malvina ’ (romance), suite in A minor, 
op. 103, six duets, etc. etc. 

Silas was for many years a teacher of har- 
mony at the G.S.M. and the London Academy 
of Music. G., addns. 

SILBERMANN, a family of organ-builders, 
clavichord and pianoforte makers, of Saxon 
origin, of whom the most renowned were 
(1) Andreas (6. Kleinbobritzsch. near Frauen- 


stein, Saxony, May 16, 1678 ; d. Mar. 16, 1734 ^), 
who built the Strassburg Cathedr&l organ, and 
(2) Gottfried, who built the organs of 
Freiberg and Dresden, and was the first to 
construct the pianoforte in Germany. His 
work receives special notice below. Follow- 
ing Gerber’s Zrca?tcon, they were sons® of Michael 
Silbermann, a carpenter at Kleinbobritzsch. 
Andreas was brought up to his father’s craft, 
and travelled, according to the custom of the 
country, in 1700. He learnt organ- building, 
and in 1703 we find him settled in that vocation 
at Strassburg. According to Hopkins and 
Rimbault® he built the Strassburg organ — 
his greatest work of 29 recorded by them — in 
1714-16. He had nine sons, of whom three 
were organ- builders, and after the father’s 
death carried on the business in common. Of 
the three, (3) Johann Andreas, the eldest 
(b. Strassburg, June 26, 1712 ; d. Feb. 11, 1783), 
built the Predigerkirche organ at Strassburg, 
and that of the Abl>ey of St. Blaise in the Black 
Forest. In all he built fifty-four organs, in addi- 
tion to writing a history of the city of Strassburg, 
published 1775. His son (4) Johann Josias 
(d. June 3, 1786) was a musical instrument 
maker. The next son of Andreas, (5) Johann 
Daniel (6. Mar. 31, 1717 ; d. Leipzig, May 6, 
1766), was employed by his uncle (2) Gottfried, 
and was intrusted after his uncle’s death 
with the completion of the famous organ (in 
the Hofkirche) in Dresden. Moosor,* however, 
who claims to follow good authorities, attributes 
the completion of this instrument to Zacharias 
Hildebrand. Be this as it may, Johann Daniel 
remained at Dresden, a keyed-instrument 
maker and constructor of ingenious barrel- 
organs. A composition of his is preserved in 
Marpurg’s ‘ Raccolta ’ (1767). (6) Johann 
Heinrich, the youngest son of Andreas (b. Sept. 
24, 1727 ; d. Strassburg, Jan. 15, 1799). His 
pianofortes were well known in Paris ; he 
made them with organ pedals, and con- 
structed a harpsichord of which the longest 
strings were of what may bo called the natural 
length, 16 feet ! 

But the greatest of the Silbermann family 
was (2) Gottfried (6. Kleinbobritzsch, near 
Frauenstein, Jan. 14,^ 1683 ; d. Dresden, 
Aug. 4, 1753). He was at first placed with a 
bookbinder, but soon quitted him and went to 
(1) Andreas at Strassburg. Having got into 
trouble by the attempted abduction of a nun, 
he had to quit that city in 1707 and go back to 
Frauenstein, where he built his first organ 
(afterwards destroyed by fire, the fate of 
several of his instruments). He appears to 
have settled at Freiberg in 1709, and remained 
there for some years. He built the cathedra) 


1 Th«M and other datee from Jtitnumn. 

> Some authorttle* have deeertbed them m nnrle and nephew, 
a Th« Organ, iU EUtory and ComlrurUon, London, 1870. 
a OoUfriad aHharmann. Langenaelaa. 1SS7. 
ft Aooording to Mooaet. 
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organ there in 1714. He buiJt, in all, forty- 
seven organs in Saxony.^ He never married, 
and died while engaged upon bis finest work, 
the Dresden court organ. Although receiving 
what we should call very low prices for his 
organs, by living a frugal life he became com- 
paratively rich, and his talent and exceptional 
force of character enabled him to achieve an 
eminent position. 

His clavichords were as celebrated as his 
organs. Emanuel Bach had one of them for 
nearly half a century, and the instrument, 
many years after it was made, when heard 
under the hands of that gifted and sympathetic 
player, excited the admiration of Burney.* It 
cannot bo doubted that he was the first German 
who made a pianoforte. He was already 
settled in Dresden in 1726, when Konig trans- 
lated into German Scipione Maifei's account of 
the invention of the pianoforte at Florence by 
Cristofori. This fact has been already men- 
tioned (see Pianoforte), and we now add 
some further particulars gained by personal 
search and inspection at Potsdam in 1881. 
We know from Agricola, one of J. S. Bach’s 
pupils, that in 1736 Gottfried Silbermann 
submitted two pianofortes of his make to that 
great master. Bach finding much fault with 
them, Gottfried was annoyed, and for some 
time desisted from further experiments in that 
direction. It is possible that the intercourse 
between Dresden and Northern Italy enabled 
him, either then or later, to see a Florentine 
pianoforte. It is certain that three grand 
pianofortes made by him and acquired by 
Frederick the Great ® for Potsdam — ^where they 
still remain in the music-rooms of the Stadt- 
schloss. Sans Souci and Neues Palais,* inhabited 
by that monarch — are, with unimportant 
differences, repetitions of the Cristofori piano- 
fortes existing at Florence. Frederick is said 
to have acquired more than throe, but no 
others are now to be found. Burney’s depre- 
ciation of the work of Gormans in their own 
country finds no support in the admirable work 
of Gottfried Silbermann in these pianofortes. If 
its durability needed other testimony, we might 
refer to one of his pianofortes which Zolter met 
with at Weimar in 1804, and praised to Goethe ; 
and to another spoken of by Mooser in 1867 as 
having been up to a then recent date used at 
the meetings of the Freemasons’ Lodge at 


> liTe of 3 fDKQualt, Frdbeitr. Zittan and Fraaenitein; th« 
Frauenktrohe and Katlioltiiche Hofkirche at nrmdoii ; twenty-four 
of 2 manuals ; fifteen of 1 manual with pedals, and three of 1 manual 
wtUiout pedals. (Mooser, p. 12S.1 
* This claviohord was eTentuallr sold by Fimanuel Bach, 
Kngel, * because there ts amouR nis oomposltions a Bondo 1 
minor, written In 1781, beaded Abschied von meinem Sllber- 
mann’sehen Clavier '* (Farewell to my Silbermann Clavichord).' 
See C. Engel. Seme Aeeounl oUvlehonU, with Sittorical 
NoUett, Mu*. T., July 1879. K. J. a*. 


T., Julylt ... 

s 1>robably in 1746. The peace of Dresden was signed by 
Frederick, Christmas Day, 1746 ; he would have time after that 


event to inspect Silhermann's pianofortes. 

t The Silbermann piano Bumey mentions was that of the Neues 
Paials. He must have heard the one at Sana Souol, although he does 
not say so. In all probability the piano J. S. Bach plaved upon 
specially, on the occasion of his vliit to Frederick the Great, — 
the one attU in the Stadtechloee, the town palace of Potsdam. 


Freiberg. Gottfried Silbermann invented the 
Cembal d’ Amors, a kind of double clavichord.^ 

A. J. H. 

^ OriMUbamr, Qmriei aObmnann. 

(l^elpxiga 1926.) 

SILCHER, Friedrioh (6. Schnaith, near 
Sohomdorf, Wiirtemberg, June 27, 1789 ; 
d. Tubingen, Aug. 26, 1860), composer of 
Liedor, was taught music by his father, and 
by Auberlen, organist at FeJlbaoh, near Stutt- 
gart. He was educated for a schoolmaster, 
and his first post was at Ludwigsburg, 
where he began to compose. In 1816 
he took a conductorship at Stuttgart, and 
composed a cantata, which procured him, in 
1817, the post of conductor to the University 
of Tiibingen. This he held till 1860, when he 
retired, and died shortly after. His most im- 
portant publications are — ‘Sechs vierstimmige 
Hymnen* (Laupp), ‘ Dreistimmiges wiirtemb. 
Choralbuch ’ {ibid.\ and ‘ Swabian, Thuringian, 
and Franconian Volkslieder,’ 12 parts), many 
of which are his own compositions. Several 
of Silcher’s melodies published in his ‘ Samm- 
lung deutscher Volkslieder,’ etc., have become 
true songs of the people, such as ‘Annchen 
von Tharau,’ * Morgen muss ich fort von hier,’ 
‘ Ich weiss nioht was soil es bedeuten,* ‘ Zu 
Strassburg auf der Schanz,’ etc. The Lieder 
were published simultaneously for one and 
two voices with PF. and for four men’s voices. 
He edited a Method for harmony and com- 
position in 1851, A biographical sketch of 
Silcher by Kostlin appeared in 1877. f. q. 

Bibu— A. Bopp, Fritdrieh Silehtr. (Btotigart, 1916.) 

SILOTI, Alexander (6. near Charkow, 
Southern Russia, Oct. 10, 1863 ; d. 1919), a 
remarkable pianist, and one of the most 
eminent of Liszt’s pupils. He was born on his 
father’s estate, studied at the Moscow Con- 
servatorium from 1875-81 under Swerew, 
Nicolas Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky and Hubert, 
and from 1883-86 with l.iiszt. After 1883, 
when ho appeared at Leipzig at a concert of 
the TonkunstJerversammlung, he was regarded 
as one of the leading Russian pianists, but he 
had already appeared with success in Moscow 
in 1880. Prom that year till 1890 he was 
professor at the Moscow Conservatorium ; 
then he sojourned for several years out of his 
own country in such places as Frankfort-on- 
Main, Antwerp and Leipzig, conducted the 
Moscow Philharmonic concerts in 1901-02, and 

s In eonflrmntion of tbia, Mr. E. vu der Straeten, in the aummer 
of 1921, in looking through MSS. — In th« State and University 
Library at Hamburg — came acroaa one aet that apparently baa 
never been opened aince ita reception. It contained a very fine- 
toned pen-and-ink drawing of an Inatroment called ‘Clavier d'Amour' 
It repreaenta the only authentic flluatratioti of this tnatrument 
except one which ts said to be in an extremely rare 18th century 
work by Adlung. It waa invented bv Bilbennann in 1721 ‘ after 
untlriog thinking and planning.' The idea of an Inatroment com- 
bining the softnea* of a clavichord with the tone power of a email 
harpalohord was auggeated to him by the wife of the Privy-Secretary 
Job. Ulrich Koenig, of Dresden Her htubnad, a friend of Silber- 
mann waa the first to give an aeoouat of the new Instrument la 
the * Breslaulshe gedniokte Sammlungcn of 1721.' Bee illuatratioe 
and full deacrlpUon. Jfwa. T., Jan. 1. 18M. a. H*. 
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after 1903 figured largely as a oonduotor in 
St. Petersburg and other great Russian cities. 

H. V. H. 

He remained in Russia through the Revolu- 
tion, but escaped in 1919, coming to England 
where he played, as well as in Germany, and 
aubsequentiy going to America. 

SILVA, Avdbbas db, was a singer in the 
Papal Chapel, 1619, and the first to be described 
as Papal composer.^ In 1622 he appears to 
have been in the chapel of the Duke of Mantua. 
It is natural to identify him with Andreas 
Sylvanus, from whom Glarean quotes the 
Kyrie and Osanna of a very peculiar Mass for 
riuee voices, ‘ Malheur me bat,’ also with the 
Andreas Silvanus to whom Sebastian Virdung 
refers as the intimate friend for whom he wrote 
his Muska getutachb, 1611. But Eitner in 
Q.-Zr. and MonaishefUt xxvi. p. 47, refuses to 
accept this identification, because he thinks 
Virdung’s friend must have been a German ; 
and if de Silva had been a German it is unlikely 
that his works would have found their way 
into French collections like those of Attaing- 
uant, or Italian oollections like those of 
Gardane and Petrucoi. This reasoning, how- 
ever, is not very convincing, all the less that 
Eitner himself assumes that the Sylvanus who 
is the author of the Mass ‘ Malheur me bat ’ is 
identical with the Silvanus the friend of 
Virdung. In any case the Sylvanus of the 
Mass * Malheur me bat ’ is more likely to have 
been a Netherlander than a German and to be 
identical with de Silva than with the Silvanus 
of Virdung. That de Silva was known in 
Germany appears from the reception of an 
Italian madrigal by him, * Che sentisti Madonna/ 
in Ott’s ‘ Liederbuch,* 1644, attributed to him 
in aU the four part-books. This madrigal has 
a surprising degree of expressiveness for the 
time at which it must be supposed to have been 
written. Besides the works of Silva in the 
oollections of the time, there are two masses 
and seven motets by him in the Archives of 
the Papal Chapel. One of the motets, ‘ Illumina 
oculos meoB, a 6,’ deserves notice, as being that 
on which Palestrina based one of his more im- 
portant masses a 6, bearing the same title. 
Among other MS. motets of Silva enumerated 
in Q.-L* there are two mentioned together, 
* Virtute magna ’ and ‘ O Regem coeli,’ both 
a 4. Possibly the theme of the two four-part 
masses of Palestrina in his first book, 1554, 
may be taken from these motets. J. b. m. 

SILVANA, also called ‘ Silvana das Wald- 
mfidohen,’ or * das stumme Waldmkdchen ’ — 
the dumb Wood-maiden ; romantic opera in 3 
acts; words by F. K. Hiemer; music by 
Weber ; completed Feb. 23, 1810 ; produced 
Frankfort, Sept. 16, 1810. It is probably 
founded to some extent on his early opera * Das 
Waldm&dchen * (1800), which was norwards 

« SMmI, Brnmutm, Si. a SB. 


burnt ; and was to a small extent employed in 
* Abu Hassan ’ and * Freischfitz.’ The over- 
ture was used by Weber as the prelude to his 
music for the wedding of Prince John of 
Saxony ; and he wrote seven variations for 
clarinet and PF., for H. Barmann, on an air 
from it, * Warum musst’ ich.’ It was produced 
in English (as ‘ Sylvana ’), Surrey Theatre, 
under Elliston’s management. Sept. 2, 1828. 
It was again revived, with a revised libretto 
by Herr Pasqu6, and with ‘ musical amplifica- 
tions,’ at Hamburg and Liibeck in the spring 
of 1885. o. 


SILVANI, Gbosbffo Antonio (6. Bologna, 
late 17th cent. ; d. before 1727), was maestro 
di cappella at S. Stofano from 1702-25. He 
inherited the publishing business of Marino 
Silvani, who may have been his father, and 
who issued several important collections of 
motets, etc. His published works are as 


follows : 

Op. 

1. Litani« eoncertAt« a 4 voci. 1702. 

3. Inni saorl per tutto T anno a voce aola. 1703. 

8. Bacii reaponaoril per . . . la aettlmana eanta a 4 root. 1704. 

4. lunl sacrl per tutto 1’ anno a 4 voci. 1706 

8. Cantate moral! e npirituall a 1, 2, .1 voci. 1707. 

6. Btabat mater. Benedtotue, Miaerere. etc., a 8 voci. 1708. 

7. Meaae brevi conccrtate a 4 voci. 1711 

8. Motetti a 8 voci. 1711. 

9. Motetti con Ic quatro Antifone a voce aola. 1713. 

10. Motetti a 2 e .S voci 1716. 

11. Meaae brevi a 4 voci. 1720. 

12. Veroi della turha. etc., a 4 voci. 1724. 

18. Baorp LamnntaaionI a voce aola. 1728. 

14. Litanie della B.V. a 4 voci conccrtate. 1725. 


All those have accompaniments (some ad 
libiinm) for strings or organ. {Q,-L.) M. 
SIMAO, see Portugal (2). 

SIMILAR MOTION is the progression of 
parts or voices in a similar direction, as — 




As a matter of contrapuntal effect it is weaker 
and less effective than Conteaby Motion 

c. H. H. p. 

SIMILI» ‘ like ’ ; a word commonly used in 
a series of passages or figures of similar form, 
to be performed in exactly the same way. After 
the first few bars of such passages or figures the 
word simili is used to save trouble of copying 
the marks of expression and force at every 
recurrence of the figure. (See Abbreviations. ) 


SIMMES (SiMBS, Sims), William (late 16th 
and early 17th cent.), English church music 
composer. He contributed an anthem to 
Thomas Myriell’s collection * Tristitiar re- 
medium,* 1616 (B.M, Add. MSS. 29,3’, 2-7). 
Seven Phantazias for 5 viols by Simmes are 
at Oxford (Ch. Ch., 716-20.) 


ANTHEMS 

Ariw, • 8. B.M. Add. MBS. 29,427/88b. Altua purt only. 

Aw»v fond thonehta. a 6. B.M. Add. MSS. SO.360.8. Canttv, 
Daaaua and quintas parts only. Ch. Cb. 66-60. Baas part 
vantlng. 

Haste Thee. O God, a 6. B.M. Add. MSS. 29,S6a>8. Caotua, bassnt 
and quintua parts only. 

Mount up. my soula, a 8. Oh. 61«68. 

Blae,Oiivsoule.a 8. B.M. Add. MSS. r7, 403-0. Xnoorap. Ch.Ch. 
66-00. Baas part wanting. B.M. Add. MSB. 90,806-a Caatui 


Js part wanting. _ 

bMiw and quintua parts only. 


J.M*. 
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SIMMS, (1) JoRK (6. Stourbridge, Woros., 
X744 ; d. 1824), organist and Tiolioist, founder 
of a family of organists. He devoted much 
time to the construction and improvement of 
various musical instruments, and was one of the 
early makers of the * upright harpsichord.’ His 
eight sons held organistships in Birmingham, 
Stourbridge and the neighbourhood. The most 
noted of these were (2) Bishop, organist of St. 
Philip’s Church (now the Cathedral), 1790-1830, 
and St. Mary’s Chapel, Birmingham. He played 
at the Commemoration Service held at St. 
Philip’s after the Battle of W aterloo ; (3) J ames, 
organist of Bromsgrove and Chaddesley ; 

(4) Edwaed, organist of Ashbum and Oakover; 

(5) Jesse, organist of Handsworth Old Church ; 

(6) Samuel, organist of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Stourbridge, for fifty -four years ; (7) Hbnby, 
also organist at Stourbridge. (8) Henry, 
second son of Jesse (6), succeeded Bishop at 
St. Philip’s and held the post for forty years. 

(9) Edward (6. 1800; d. 1892), organist, 
pianist and teacher, eldest son of Jesse (5), 
was organist at St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
for fifty-eight years and conductor of the 
Coventry Choral Union, studied under Kalk- 
orenner in London whilst still a boy, and at the 
ago of 13 was appointed organist atWomboume, 
near Wolverhampton. George Eliot was one 
of his pupils. 

(10) Samuel (6. 1835; d, 1885), son of 
Samuel (0), succeeded his father as organist at 
St. Thomas’s Church, Stourbridge, remaining 
there for twenty-six years. He then became 
organist and choirmaster at St. Cyprian’s 
Church, Hay Mills, Birmingham, until his death 
five years later. His son, (11) Samuel, suc- 
ceeded him (1885). The Birmmgham Glee 
Union singers were connected with St. Cyprian’s ; 
and the choir furnished some of the most noted 
local singers at the Birmingham Musical 
Festivals. 

(12) Francis Henry (6. Stourbridge, 1853 ; 
i. New Orleans, U.S.A., 1901), grandson of 
Henry (7), was a pupil of Dr. Arnold. In 1875 
he gained in open competition the organistship 
of All Saints Church, Ryde, I. W. He remained 
there for fourteen years, and founded and con- 
ducted the Ryde Philharmonic Society, which 
18 still (1920) in existence. In 1889 he went to 
New Orleans to train and introduce the first 
bov-choir in that city. This was in connexion 
with St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, where he was 
organist and choirmaster until his death. Ho 
was director of music at the H. Sophie New- 
comb Memorial College (Tulane University). 

SIMON, Anton Yulibvich (6. France, 1861), 
composer, received his musical education at 
the Paris Conservatoire and migrated to Mos- 
cow in 1871, where he booame conductor to 
the Th4&tre Bouffe. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte to the school of the 
Philharmonic Society in 1891, and a year or 


two later he was made superintendent of the 
orohMtras of the imperial theatres in Moscow 
and musical director of the Alexandrovsky 
Institute. The following is a summary of his 
principal works : 


. OPERATIC 

* Roll* ' (op. 40, Mobcow. 1892) ; * Tbe Bo^ of Love Trioianhaat ' 


* IdviaK Floiiren ’ (op, 68, ballet in 1 act) ; ‘ Eameralda ’ (mimo- 
drama la 4 acta, Moaeow, 1902). 


B. OR(mESTBAL 

Overture (op IS) ; aulte (op. 29) ; * Danae Bayadere ’ (op. 34) 
overture-faataala on Malo-Ruaaiaa tbemea (op. 36) ; aympbonto 
poema, ‘ The Midnight Bevletr ’ and * La Pricbereaae ’ (opp 36 and 
44) ; triumphal overture on 8 Busaian theniea. cumpoaM for the 
unveUing of the monument to Alexander II., Moaoow (op. 64). 


C. INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 

Pianoforte concerto (op. 19) ; clarinet concerto (op. 30) ; fantaaia 
for vlolonoello (op. 42) ; 2 pianoforte trioa (opp. 16 and 26) ; 
airing quartet (op. 24) ; q\iartet for 2 rometa-Aplaton and alto and 
tenor trombones (op. 23) ; 22 enaemhle pieces for 'amd instruments 
(op. 26) , 4 septets , 4 sextets ; 6 quintets ; 8 quartets. 

A considerable number of pieces for one and two pianos ; pieces 
for violin and pianoforte, including the popular ‘ Berceuse ' (op. 28) ; 
a Maas (op. 22) ; three female chorusea (op. 83) ; and upwards of 
80 songs. 

SIMONE BOCCANEGRA, opera in 3 acts, 
with prologue ; libretto by Piave, music by 
Verdi. Produced Fenioe Theatre, Venice, 
Mar. 12, 1857 ; remodelled and resoored, with 
a fresh libretto by Boito, and reproduced La 
Scala, Milan, Mar. 24, 1881. o. 

SIMONETTI, Achille (6. Turin, June 12, 
1859), violinist and composer. In early youth 
he studied the violin under Gamba, and coir 
position under Pedrotti, late principal of 
Rossini’s Conservatorio in Pesaro. Later, 
proceeding to Genoa, he placed himself in 
the bands of Camillo Sivori, who took great 
interest in him, and whose clear-cut style and 
Italian temperament are reflected in his play- 
ing. After some successful appearances in 
Marseilles and Lyons ho went to Paris to 
receive further tuition from Charles Dancla 
(violin), and Massenet (counterpoint), passed 
four winters at Nice, and then visited England 
to fulfil an engagement to tour with the Marie 
Roze Company and B. Schdnberger the pianist. 
Ho settled in London and became well known 
as soloist and member of the London Trio 
(g.v.), whilst he occasionally visited Vienna 
and other continental cities. Besides a series 
of graceful soli for the violin, which have 
achieved considerable popularity, he wrote two 
sonatas for violin and pianoforte and two 
string quartets. w. w. c. 

SIMONS-CANDEILLE, see Candbillb (2). 

SIMOUTRE. Nicolas EugAnb (6. Mirecourt, 
Apr. 19, 1839), a French violin-maker, the 
patentee of certain inventions by which he 
claimed to improve the tone of violins and 
instruments of that class— either of defective 
or feeble timbre. The son of a luthier ^ he was 
first the pupil of his father, then of Barche in 
Paris and lastly of Roth in Strassburg. He 
began work as an independent maker at Basle 
in 1859, and there published in 1883 his 
brochure entitled Aux amaUura du violou. 
In 1886 a second brochure — Un Progrie en 
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Iwtherk, — appeared, a German edition being pub- 
lished at the same time entitled Ein Fortachritt 
in der Oeigenbaukunat (Rixheim, 1886, 2nd 
edition, 1887). In 1889 he brought out a small 
Supplement to the above pamphlets. The 
two last-named works deal mainly with his 
inventions. The principal of these, called ‘ Le 
Support harmonique,’ was based upon Savart’s 
scientific discovery that the belly of a violin 
vibrates unequally. Testing the nodal lines 
formed by sand distributed upon the belly of 
a violin when in vibration, Simoutre observed 
that the fibres of the wood vibrated in alter- 
nate sections, i.e. one and three vibrated in 
unison, likewise two and four, and that the 
vibrations of one and two were as much in 
opposition to one another as werfj three and 
four. Starting from this point, he applied 
himself to the discovery of a system which 
should stop the vibrations of alternate fibre 
sections so as to allow the rest to vibrate in 
unison, and this he claimed to do with his 
patent ‘ support harmonique.’ Briefly, this 
invention consists in glueing two small sections 
of wood — variable in form and dimensions 
according to the effect required — upon the 
centre of the belly and back of the violin 
transversely. This method, he considered, 
concentrated the vibrations near the sound- 
post — where they are most numerous — ^and 
by so doing increased the sonority of the 
instrument so furnished, and at the same time 
prevented the belly from sinking imder the 
pressure of the bridge. Various experiments 
for ascertaining the best thickness and forms 
of the * support harmonique ’ resulted in the 
discovery that an innovation in the form 
of the bass bar was necessary where the new 
system was employed. A semi-detached bar 
slightly scooped out at the centre, and glued 
only at each end to the belly of the violin, 
was patented by Simoutre, that form proving 
most efficacious where the violin was free from 
cracks, etc. A third patent applies to the 
setting of the sound-post in one of the two 
small circular grooves made for it in the lower 
‘ support harmonique.* In 1890 this maker 
settled in Paris at 38 Rue de Tfichicquier, where 
he worked for many years in partnership with 
his son. 

Bibl.— V ov LtrraEjrBOBiT, DU Otigtn- und LanUnmoeher, and 
Simoatre's worlu alroadj mentionod. H.-A. 

SIMPLIFICATION SYSTEM (organ). ’ This 
refers to a method formerly in use of planting 
all the pipes of an organ in semitonal or chro- 
matic order, to simplify the mechanism, but 
now discontinued for various reasons. (See 
VOOLEB.) T. B. 

SIMPSON, (Sympson) Chbistophbb 
(d. 1669), a distinguished 17th -century yiola 
da gamba player famous in hit day both 
as an executant and a theoretic musician. 
Very little is known of his life, and the 


exact date of his birth remains problematioaiL. 
but the few facts that have come to light 
reveal him to have been the son of a York- 
shire yeoman — a descendant of some Not- 
tinghamshire Simpsons, who spelt their name 
with a y (vide Harl. MS. 6800) — a man com- 
mended by his fellows for his upright habits, 
and a staunch upholder of the Cavalier Party 
against the Parliament. He joined the Royalist 
army under the command of William Caven- 
dish, Duke of Newcastle, in 1643. He alludes 
in a passing phrase to the hardships and 
poverty he endured at this period in his 
‘ Introduction * to tho second edition of his 
Division VioU 1667, when he thanks his patron 
— Sir Robert Bollos ' for the ‘ Cheerful Main- 
tenance ’ he had afforded him. This Sir Robert 
BoUes and his family were all ardent patrons 
of music, and at the end of the civil war 
Christopher Simpson enjoyed their hospitality 
at their residence, Scampton, Lincolnshire. 
To him was assigned the musical tuition of Sir 
Robert’s son and heir, John BoUes, and a 
certain Sir John Barber, and in this congenial 
musical atmosphere Simpson began to write 
his valuable book of instructions for the 
gamba, which he caUed The Division Viol. 
The excellence of this work is confirmed by 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, himself a distinguished 
gamba player, who remarks in the preface to 
the second edition that ‘ it is not only the Best 
but the only Treatise I find extant upon this 
argument.’ Simpson’s pupil, John BoUes, at- 
tained a high degree of proficiency as a viola 
da gamba player, and a laudatory ‘ Ode ’ 
addrossed to him while in Rome is inserted by 
Simpson, with pardonable pride, in the second 
edition of his Division Viol. On assuming the 
title at the death of his father, John BoUes 
showed his regard for his old master by 
continuing the patronage which had previously 
been extended him by Sir Robert. This was 
fortunate ; as was also the fact that Simpson’s 
publications brought him in a good income, 
for Sir R. BoUes, whose wiU he witnessed, left 
him only the sum of £6. Before that event 
came to pass the eminent gam hist had pur- 
chased a house and farm — ‘ Hunt-house * — 
near Pickering, in Yorkshire, and settled this 
property, by deed, upon his nephew Christopher 
the son of Stephen Simpson. According to 
evidence gained from Simpsonjs wiU, he died 
in the year 1669, between the 5th May and the 
29th July. Apparently his demise took place 
at one of Sir John Bolles’s residences, for 
although Hawkins (History) states that he 
died at Turnstile, Holbom, where he had Uved 
for many years, his contemporary Anthony 
k Wood records * Anno 1669, Mr. Christopher 
Sympson, a famous musitian, died at Sir 
John BoUes house, whether in Lyncolnshire 

» BliUtn/ of BrifflUh Murte ed.). p. 274. aMerts 

BoUm had fouaht on tixi Pju-lijuuen'.&r}' »Me In tha war.’ 
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or London I know not.’ Although nothing is 
definitely known as to whether Simpson 
married or not, it may be assumed, from his 
leaving all his property to his nephew, and all 
his ‘ musick-books or whatsoever is of that 
concernment ’ to Sir John Bolles, that he did 
not. 

Simpson’s skill was greatly respected by his 
contemporaries, and musicians such as Locke, 
Salmon, Mace, and Sir Roger L’Estrango have 
shown their esteem by their various compli- 
mentary allusions to him. He lived in an age 
when the gamba was much cultivated, both 
by professionals and amateurs ; but besides 
being the best authority on that instrument 
he was a composer of talent, and Mace 
(Musick's Monument, 1676) ranks him with 
William Lawes and John Jenkins as a composer 
of ‘ Fancies.’ The Bodleian (Mus. Sch.) pos- 
sesses a portrait ^ of Simpson, and there is a 
miniature of him by T. Flaxman. 


LIST OP PUBLISHED WORKS 

1. Annotatlonii on Dr. Campion 'h Arl of Diteant, IfiSB, 

Tbeoe remarks were introduced into the second edition of Play* 
fortCs HrtPf Irirodutiion, 16t50, and in the olher edltlona until 1684. 

2. The Divtalon Violist or an Introduction to the playinR upon 
a ground . Divided Into two parts. The (Irst Directing the Hand 
with other Preparative Instructions. The second, Laving open the 
Manner and Method of playing Kx-t«inpore, or Ooniiiosing division 
to a ground. To which are Added some liivlsions made nnon 
Urounds for the Practice of Leameis, London, 16S5). W, Oodbtd, 
forJ Playford Fol ludth i>ortralt) Dedicated to Sir Rolwirt Bolles 

Second Edition ultb title and text in Latin and lilnglish thus : 

Cheiys mlnurltionum artlflclo exomnta she Mlnuritlouea nd 
Baatn, eUam Extempore Modulandl Ratio In tree partes distri* 
buta The Division Viol or the Art of Placing Extempore upon a 
Oround. Divldixl into Three Parts 1/nidon, 16C5, Pol. with 
portrait A further supply of this second Edition was published 


Third edition published by Pearson, with I'ortralt of Simpson 
engraved hy FaltLome, appeared In 1712 With two Sonatas for 
the gamha. 

8. The Principles of Practlcle Musick . . . eilher in singtug or 
playing upon an instrument, London, 16615 Dedicated to sir John 
Bache — A compendium of Practicsll Musick In five parte teaching 
by a new and easle method. 1 The rudiments of Hong 2. The 
principles of composition 3. The use of discords. 4. The form 
of WRurate Discant. fi The contrivance of t’anou. W. Godbid 
for H Broine, i(«67. Dedicated to William ravendish, Duke of 
Newcastle. Tlic first part of this, the RuditMiOt of Song, was re- 
printed In a revised foim. 

Third Edition. I.ondon, W. Godbid tor Henrv Brome, 1678. 

Fourth Edition W. i'earson lor T. Cullen, 1706. 

Fifth Edition. l>ondon, 1714. 

Sixth Edition London, 1722. 

Seventh Edition 1727 

Eighth Edition. 1732, W Pearson. 

Ninth Edition, with portrait. 

In IMut ford's ' Cntch that Catch can ’ 1672-73. there la a com- 
poaition of 8lini)s<»n'N, and Hawkins (Ui*t of Mutie) mentloiu a 
* Division crti the Giound ' for viola da gamba by Simpson of the 
year IfiC.'i 

In Thomas ( ‘ainplon’s Art of Setting or Composing of Jfusfc there 
la a composition by Hlinpsoii for the viola da g ~ 


MS (OMPOSITIONS 

ASeriesofHullesinT1iiicpHtl«(liM Add MSS 18,940.18,044). 

Months and Seasons, rmmely Fancies, Airs, GalUards for two 
Baaaea and a Treble Uh, 31,436). 

Conaorta of Parts for two Baasra and two Treblca with figured 
Beat. (Heidelberg, MB 3103.) 

Bulee of Theory (B M, MB 142). 

Fandea for a viola da gamba (Ch. C'h.). 

Fandea and Divisions (B.M. MS. 31,486 and Bodl. Lib.). 

Muagrave, in bis Obumry, mentions a MS. (mualc) under the 
late>1666, by Christopher Simpson. 

Bibi.. — Hawkidb, Hitt, MuHe\ BnaMXT, JSHsf. MuHo', Maos, 
Stuiltk'B Monument ; Lockk, Oheervatlowi , Hast, Tk« Violin and it$ 
Matte ; WAatKLBwsEi, Die Yioloncett ; Q. L. : Fkvia, Biag.det Mat , ; 
BucraoN, The Mvitlon VM ; Anthont I Woon, Hfe 

E. H.-A. 

SIMPSON, John (d. circa 1747), a London 
music-publisher and instrumont-sellor of some 
note. As may be gathered from one of his early 
engraved labels, he had been employed by Mrs. 

i 8 m Jfut. Ant» Apr. 1918. p. 148. 


Hare of Comhill, the widow of Joseph Habs 
(q.v.), but about 1734 he began business on his 
own account at the ‘ Viol and Flute ’ in Sweet- 
ing’s Alley, a street running out of Comhill, at 
the back part of the Royal Exchange. In 
Simpson’s early business career this was named 

* Swithen’,9 Alley,’ but in 1741 references to 
Simpson give this address indifferently with 

* Sweeting’s Alley.’ He first published sheet 
songs, which he afterwards gathered into the two 
volumes as ‘ Thesaurus musicus ’ (c. 1745-47), 
and had probably bought the stock and plates 
of both Mrs. Hare and B. Cooke. He was in 
business connexion with the proprietors of the 
‘ Printing-house in Bow Church yard,’ who were 
BUCceBBors to Cluer (q.v.). 

Simpson’s most notable publications are : 

‘ Thesaurus musicus,’ in which ‘ God save 
the King’ probably first appeared; Carey’s 
‘Musical Century,’ 1740; ‘Calliope,’ 1746; 
and much other music now of considerable 
antiquarian interest. He was succeeded by 
John Cox, who reissued from Simpson’s plates. 

At Cox’s death, or retirement, Robert Brem- 
ner, Thorowgood, and the Thompson family 
became possessed of many of Simpson’s plates, 
and republished some of his works. In 1770, 
and thirty years later, Simpson’s premises were 
occupied by John and James Simpson, appar- 
ently descendants, who were flute-makers, and, 
in a small way, music-publishers. Later than 
this (c. 1825) a John Simpson was manufacturer 
and teacher of the flute and flageolet at 266 
Regent Street, f, k. 

SIMPSON, Thomas, an English musician, 
who settled in Germany, and in 1610 was viola- 
player in the Elector Palatine’s band ; in 1617- 
1621 he was in the band of the Prince of Hol- 
stein Schaumburg. He was subsequently in the 
royal band at Copenhagen. He published the 
following works : ‘ Opusculum neuer Pauanen, 
Galliarden, Couranten vnd Volten,’ Frankfort, 
1610 ; * Pauanen, Volten und Galliarden, 

Frankfort, 1611; ‘Opus Newer Paduanen, 
Galliarden, Intradon, . . . mit 5 Stim.,’ Ham- 
burg, 1617, and * Taffel Consort allcrhand 
lustige Lieder von 4 Instruroenten und General- 
bass,’ Hamburg, 1621, containing, besides 
pieces by Simpson himself, some by Peter 
Phillips, John Rowland, Robert and Edward 
Johnson, and others. w. h. h. 

SIMROCK, a famous German music- 
publishing house, founded in 1 790 at Bonn by 
(I) Nikolaus Simrock (1752-1834), second 
waldhom player in the Elector’s band, to which 
Beethoven and his father belonged. The first 
of Beethoven’s works on which Simrock’s name 
appears aa original publisher is the Kreutzer 
Sonata, op. 47, issued in 1805. But he pub- 
lished for Beethoven an ‘ Edition tr^s correcte * 
of the two sonatas in G and D minor (op. 31, 
Nos. 1 and 2), which Nftgeli had printed so 
shamefully ; and there is evidence in the letters 
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that Simrook was concerned in others of Beet- 
hoven’s early works. The next was the sextet 
for strings and two horns, op. 816 (1810) ; then 
the two sonatas for PF. and violoncello, op. 102 
(1817) ; the ten themes with variations for PF. 
and violin or flute, op. 107 (1820). 

He was succeeded in 1834 by (2) Petsb 
Joseph (d. 1868), and about 1870 his successor, 
(3) Fbitz August (6. Jan. 2, 1838 ; d. Lausanne, 
Aug. 20, 1901), founded the Berlin house, and 
there published the principal works of Brahms. 
{Q.'L.) His nephew (4) Hans (d. Berlin, June 
26, 1910) succeeded, but in 1902 the Arm be- 
came a company. G. 

SiN, Otakar (6. Rokytne, Moravia, 1881), 
Czech composer and pianist. §in studied at the 
Prague Conservatoire, became a professor in 
1920, and in 1922 was appointed the administra- 
tive head of that institution. He has written a 
symphonic poem, ‘ Tilottama’ ; a string quartet ; 
and a considerable number of pianoforte pieces, 
some admirably adapted for children’s use ; 
two albums of pianoforte pieces (publishers, 
Chadim and Hudebni Matico, Prague), n. H. 

SINCLAIR, George Robertson, Mu8.D. 
(6. Croydon, Oct. 28, 1803 ; d. Birmingham, 
Feb. 7, 1917), son of Robert Sharpe Sinclair, 
LL.D., Director of Public Instruction in India, 
was educated at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 
and at the Royal Irish Academy of Music. He 
studied successively under Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley, Sir Robert Stewart and Dr, C, H. Lloyd. 
In 1879 he became assistant organist of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, and organist and choirmaster 
of St. Mary do Crypt, Gloucester ; in 1880, at 
the age of 17, he was appointed organist and 
choirmaster of Truro Cathedral. From 1889 
until his death he filled the post of organist of 
Hereford Cathedral with distinction, and his 
conducting of the Hereford (Three Choirs) Festi- 
vals from 1891 to 1912 brought him into con- 
tact with the most eminent English musicians 
of the time, and ripened his experience as a 
conductor. In this capacity he exhibited 
very remarkable powers, being in sympathy 
with every school of excellence, and being able 
to impress his own reading of the classical and 
other works upon all under his command. He 
was conductor of various Hereford and Here- 
fordshire societies, both choral and orchestral, 
and of the Birmingham Festival Choral 
Society (1899-1917). In 1895 he was made an 
honorary member of the R.A.M., having been 
L.R.A.M. since 1887, and received the degree 
of Mus.D. from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In 1904 he was made an honorary fellow of the 
R.C.O. He was also an ardent Freemason, a 
Past Grand Organist of England, a Past 
Master of the Palladian Lodge, No. 120, and 
Master of the * Vaga ’ Lodge, No. 3146. His 
impetuous character, his skilful pedal-playing, 
the barking of his dog, and other things, are 
immortalised in the eleventh variation of 


Elgar’s ’Enigma* set for orchestra. (See 
Jftts. T., 1906, pp. 108 ff.) M. 

SINCLAIR, John (6. near Edinburgh, Dec. 9, 
1791 ; d. Margate, Sept. 23, 1857), was in- 
structed in music from childhood, and while still 
young joined the band of a Scotch regiment as a 
clarinet-player. He also taught singing in Aber- 
deen, and acquired suflicient means to purchase 
his discharge from the regiment. Possessed of 
a fine tenor voice, he was desirous of trying his 
fortune upon the stage, came to London and 
appeared anonymously as Capt. Cheerly in 
Shield’s ‘ Lock and Key * at the Haymarket, 
Sept. 7, 1810. His success led to his becoming 
a pupil of Thomas Welsh. He was engaged at 
Covent Garden, whore he appeared Sept. 30, 
1811, as Don Carlos in Sheridan and Linley’s 
‘ Duenna.’ He remained there for seven seasons, 
during which he had many original parts. He 
was the first singer of the long popular recitative 
and air * The Pilgrim of Love ’ in Bishop’s 
’ Noble Outlaw,’ produced Apr. 7, 1815. He 
also sang originaUy in Bishop’s ‘ Guy Manncr- 
ing * and * The Slave,’ and Davy’s ‘ Rob Roy,’ 
and acquired great popularity by his perform* 
anoe of Apollo in ‘ Midas.’ In Apr. 1819 he 
visited Paris and studied under Pellegrini, and 
thence proceeded to Milan and placed himscli 
under Banderali. In May 1821 he went to 
Naples, where he received advice and instruc- 
tion from Rossini. In 1822 ho sang, mostly in 
Rossini’s operas, at Pisa and Bologna. In 1 823 
he was engaged at Venice, where Rossini wrote 
for him the part of Idreno in ‘ Semiramide.’ 
After singing at Genoa ho returned to England, 
and reappeared at Covent Garden, Nov. 19, 
1823, as Prince Orlando in ‘ The Cabinet,’ his 
voice and style having greatly improved. He 
continued at the theatre for a season or two ; in 
1828 and 1829 was engaged at the Adelphi, and 
in 1829-30 at Drury Lane. He then visited 
America ; and on his return retired from 
public life. w. H. H. 

SINDING, Christian (6. Kongberg, Norway, 
Jan. 11, 1856), became a student at Leipzig, at 
Munich and at Berlin, after which he settled in 
Christiania and devoted himself to oomposition. 

A very talented pianist, he has written much 
for his own instrument as well as for stringed 
instruments. His principal works are the rondo 
infinito for orchestra, op. 42 ; two violin con- 
certos (in A, op. 46, and D major, op. 60) ; piano 
concerto in D flat, op. 6 ; quintet in E minor, 
op. 6 ; trio in D major, op. 23 ; variations for 
two pianos, op. 2 ; suite, op. 3 ; studies, op. 7 ; 
sonatas for violin and piano ; suite for violin 
and piano, op. 14 ; caprices, op. 44 ; bur- 
lesques, op. 48; six pieces, op. 49 ; string quar- 
tet, op. 70 ; three symphonies (D minor, op. 
21; D major, op. 83; F major, op. 121) ; besides 
many songs and many arrangements of Folk- 
songs. An opesa, *Det Hellige Bjerg’ (The 
Holy Mount), was produced at Dessau in 
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1914. Nikisch produced the F major sym- 
phony at Leipzig in 1921* Binding's music is 
characterised by great facility in construction, 
tunefulness, variety and elegance. He is always 
intelligent, and even if not deep is a very pleas- 
ing writer, who secures the interest of his 
auditor. d. h,, with addns. 

SINFONIA, see Symphony. 
SINGAKADEMIE, see Beeun. 

SINGING is the musical expression of the 
voice. It is part of our natural condition to 
possess organs for the production of sound, and 
perceptions to make them musical, and, being 
thus equipped, it is but natural that the art of 
music should be intimately associated with 
human life. 

Like many of the other animals, we express 
our pain, sorrow, joy, pleasure, hunger, rage, 
satisfaction and love in sounds which have 
their vital and instinctive meaning like any of 
the actions or gestures associated with the 
elemental functions of human nature. We 
have no more necessity than they have, how- 
ever imitative we may be, to look to external 
phenomena for the origin of this wonderful 
possession. It is natural to the infant to cry 
when it is cold or hungry, and crow when it is 
pleased. So, with the growth of sensibility and 
perception, a little child knows how to plead 
with its voice, in tones quite different from 
those of mere asking, without any vocal training 
whatever. The same instinct which has enabled 
the child to appeal to its parents and fellow- 
creatures has taught man to approach his God 
with praise and supplication. But the most 
remarkable indication of the instinotiveness of 
song is the cliaractenstic growth of the voice 
organs at the outset of manhood and woman- 
hood. It is as if the full development of the 
body wore crowned with the completion of the 
instruments of sound, which express with such 
particular eloquence the passions and emotions 
attendant upon the great mystery of sex. 

Through the growth and refinement of our 
perceptions, the art of singing becomes the 
musical expression of every emotion suggested 
by thought and imagination. 

It not infrequently happens that individuals 
are born to attain by the light of nature to a 
high degree of accomplishment in this art ; and 
even when this is not so, the inherent sincerity 
of imperfect singing can sometimes appeal more 
powerfully to our feelings than the most efficient 
training could make it do. While the whole of 
humanity is probably in some measure ac- 
quainted with the feeling of a desire to sing, 
and the form and condition of the vocal instru- 
ments appear to be as a rule normally fitted for 
the production of musical sound, the wonder is 
that everybody cannot do it. But there is no 
doubt that the fault lies more often in defective 
musical perception than in the condition of the 
organs of voice. 


Music demands a high development of a 
particular sense, the foundation of which is 
inborn, though its perfection requires cultiva- 
tion ; and therefore there are individuals who 
have all the materials for singing, but are still 
without the faculty of using them for that 
purpose. Another important obstacle to the 
acquirement of the power of singing is that, 
with the intellectual development of the race 
has arisen a demand for perfection in speech 
and diction, which often interferes with the 
process of vocal training. 

It should be remembered that language is a 
purely artificial aetjuisition of mankind. We 
all have to spend years in acquiring habits of 
speech so that we may understand and explain 
the ordinary circumstances of life. So local is 
this, that we grow up speaking the language 
which prevails around us, by the simple process 
of imitation, without thinking whether its 
sounds are musical or not, and this introduces 
a series of common difficulties which are more 
linguistic than vocal, and which will be con- 
sidered more fully later on. 

It thus becomes apparent that the art of 
singing has within it a great deal that is quite 
outside the province of music. For although 
the musical expression of the voice is of prime 
importance, the whole foundations of the instru- 
ments involved belong strictly to the province 
of physiology, like any of the other natural 
functions the body, and by far the greater 
share of its educational side belongs to the 
study of the speech organs. 

The science of phonology {i,e. the science of 
vocal sound) has been speoialised from its parent 
science of physiology, so that it may occupy 
itself solely with tho study of all the problems 
involved in this important subject, and, by an 
obligatory knowledge of music and languages, 
carry out its conclusions in the service of the 
art. 

The first step towards understanding singing 
is to acquire a knowledge of the forces and 
instruments which it employs, and their phono- 
logical outline should, therefore, be made clear 
before tho fuller details are filled in. 

The voice is built upon the same physical 
principle^ as a reed-pipe of an organ. There 
is (1) a wind-ohest in which the air is com- 
pressed ; (2) a ‘ reed ’ which vibrates and pro- 
duces the sound ; and (3) a resonator, which' 
gives it certain qualities. 

(1) By the act of breathing out, we compress 
the air which has been taken into the chest. 
This force in being liberated causes (2) the vocal 
* reed * to vibrate when we bring it into position 
and the sound thus produced is then modified 
by (3) the resonator, formed by the hollows in 
the neck, mouth and nose, which give quality 
to the sound, and impress upon it the character- 
istics of language. 

Under these headings the components of the 
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voice can be studied separately, and their more 
complex combined performances are then more 
easily under8t>ood. 



The Beeath. — The ordinary breathing of 
everyday life brings oxygen into contact with 
the blood in the lungs and carries carbonic acid 
away from it. Elevation of the ribs expands 
the chest and increases its circumference, and 
the contraction of the diaphragm lowers its 
floor and enlarges its capacity in a dovmward 
direction. The two actions go on together and 
draw a suflicient volume of fresh air (30 cubic 
inches) into the lungs with a slow, easy move- 
ment. The used air is more quickly emitted, 
principally by the elastic recoil of the lungs and 
chest, and after that there is a slight pause. 
This occurs about fifteen times a minute. 

Breathing for singing is very different. Its 
whole object is to maintain a long and well- 
regulated air-pressure for the production of 
sound. A full breath must often be taken very 
rapidly, and then kept in a state of controlled 
compression for as much as 20 seconds. Thus 
the number of respirations possible in a minute 
may be reduced to a minimum. This neces- 
sitates a much larger volume of breath than is 
ordinarily needed, not only for the length of 
time the sound may have to continue, but also 
for the supply of oxygen to the blood. The 
first point is, therefore, to secure the, power of 
taking in a large volume of air as quickly as 
possible. The second point is to give it out 
with carefully regulated force, for upon this the 
controlled production of sound entirely depends. 

Bebathino in. — ^The largest amount of air 
can be inhaled by the properly combined action 
of raising the ribs (costal breathing) and 
of contracting the diaphragm (diaphragmatic 
breathing). The latter has also ]^en called 
* abdominal * breathing, from the fact that the 


diaphragm is hidden and the evidence of its 
contraction is the protrusion of the abdominal 
wall caused by lowering the roof of that cavity. 
Men make more use of the diaphragm than 
women, whose upper ribs are more movable, 
but singers of both sexes have to make good use 
of both diaphragm and ribs. 

There are reasons, especially in women, 
against the extreme use of the diaphragm on 
account of the pressure it exerts upon the 
abdominal organs, besides the difficulty of 
controlling the breath when so taken. This 
has caused a great deal of misunderstanding 
between doctors and singing-masters, and has 
produced extreme views on either side, neither 
of which can be supported by phonology. 

When the ribs are fully raised, and especially 
the lower ones (6th-10th) which are the most 
elastic and movable, and correspond to the 
thickest part of the lungs, not only is the cir- 
cumference of the chest increased and its floor 
widened, but the roof and upper part of the 
abdomen is also enlarged. Under these circum- 
stances a considerable contraction of the dia- 
phragm will cause no more than a protrusion of 
the upper part of the abdomen, that is, above 
the waist and between the margins of the ribs 
in front, without causing any harmful pressure 
upon the abdominal organs. The more the 
low'er ribs expand, the more the diaphragm 
may descend with impunity, and a large in-take 
of breath can bo obtained without danger. It 
has been called ‘ central ’ breathing, because the 
principal expansion takes place in the centre at 
the level of the space between the 6th and 
7th ribs, and is designed to promote a good 
proportion of both actions, and to avoid the 
disproportionate or exclusive use of either the 
too high costal and clavicular breathing, or the 
too low purely abdominal breathing, both of 
which are sometimes advocated by extremists. 

Bebathino out. — In order to secure an even 
and continuous air-pressure three forces have 
to be considered ; 

1. The elastic recoil of the inflated lungs and 
expanded chest ; 

2. The contraction of abdominal muscles 
that assist the relaxed diaphragm to return to 
its place ; and 

3. The contraction of muscles that pull down 
the ribs. 

The elastic recoil does most of the work in 
ordinary breathing out, and is most useful in 
producing sound, only it is a force that begins 
with a maximum and rapidly diminishes. 

To make the force continuous, it must be 
augmented by one of the others. These may 
act together or separately. If they act together 
they must maintain their proper proportion 
throughout. If they act separately the dia- 
phragm must be replaced by abdominal con> 
traction first, that is, before the ribs are allowed 
to descend, for, as has already been stated, th# 
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subsidence of the expanded chest while the 
diaphragm is contracted causes too much ab- 
dominal distension. 

Those who have developed a good expansion 
of the lower ribs wUl be able to maintain that 
expansion while the diaphragm is supported 
by the abdominal musoies, and the upper part 
of the abdomen becomes concave before the ribs 
are allowed to descend. In this manner very 
great delicacy in breath-control can be exercised. 
When the capacity is large enough the ribs can 
be kept expanded while the diaphragm moves 
to and fro, opposed by the abdominal muscles, 
and thus the breathing both in and out becomes 
entirely diaphragmatic or abdominal. This is 
the only form in which this is permissible, 
namely, when the ribs are fully expanded all the 
time and the movement of the abdominal wall 
is confined to the region above the waist. 

Towards the end of a very long phrase, how- 
ever, the ribs will have to come down. It is 
better then that only the lower ribs should be 
relaxed while the upper ribs remain raised as 
part of a permanent position. 

The permanent expansion of the ribs is partly 
secured by straightening the upper part of the 
spine in standing or sitting up straight, and the 
larger amount of residual air retained in the 
lungs is of great value in maintaining continuity 
of air-pressure and tone. 

It will be noted that the form of breathing here 
explained and advocated is practically invisible. 
It is also designed to add to volume the con- 
tinuity and control of air-pressure necessary 
to good phrasing. The permanent expansion of 
the ribs also assists resonation in the neck, an 
advantage which will be dealt with later. 

The Vocal Reed is formed by tw’o elastic 
membranes or cords which can be drawn together 
from their position of rest, so that they meet like 
curtains, and completely close the air-passage 
at the upper end of the windpipe, where the 
larynx begins. Their front ends are fixed close 
together to the shield cartilage, and behind they 
are attached to two small triangular cartilages 
which move very freely upon the thick ring- 
shaped cartilage supporting them. During 
breathing in they are wide apart, and during 
breathing out they approach one another. In 
the act of whispering, they are definitely drawn, 
so as to reduce the opening between their edges 
considerably. 

As soon as air-pressure acts upon the elas- 


ticity of the edges of the membranes they 
vibrate, in accordance with the physical laws 
which govern the action of ‘ reeds ’ in general, 
This may happen before the whole passage is 
occluded, and a soft * breathy * note is produced, 
but the reed acts most strongly and perfectly 
when the two cartilages are brought into close 
contact, so that the whole air-pressure acts upon 
the vibrating edges of the membranes, and is 
converted into sound. 

Singing is practically confined to the last 
position. The tremor of the elastic membranes 
rapidly opens and closes the fine slit between 
their edges and releases the air-pressure in a 
quick succession of minute puffs. One group 
of muscles regulates the movements of the 
small triangular cartilages, by the action of 
which the membranes are brought together and 
drawn aside. Another group is concerned with 
tightening and loosening the membranes, and 
thereby regulates the tension upon which the 
rapidity of their vibration depends. 

Vocal Compass. — Every vocal reed may be 
expected to have a compass of two octaves 
which can be controlled by this function of 
tension and relaxation, and it must not be for- 
gotten that this tension is an unconscious act 
guided solely by sound perception or ‘ ear,’ and 
cannot be appreciated by any muscular sense 
08 in the case of a voluntary movement. 

The general pitch of every voice is determined 
by the size of the membranes. In men they are 
both wider and thicker than in women, and 
their length is generally estimated at about 
/^ths of an inch, and of an inch in women. 

Roughly speaking, the male voice is about an 
octave lower than the female, but in either sex 
all degrees of general pitch exist between certain 
limits. For convenience three types are usually 
considered — high, low and middle. The majority 
of voices are near the middle type in both sexes, 
while exceptional instances of abnormally high 
or low are sometimes met with. 

The male alto voice has an intermediate 
position between the two groups, but being an 
unnatural product it cannot be considered with 
the others. 

Thus every voice has its middle note whence 
it may be expected to range to the extent of an 
octave upwards and downwards by performing 
the same muscular action. In the figure the 
middle note of each voice is indicated by & 
double vertical line. 
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Besides the tension of the membrenes there 
is another physical condition which undergoes 
variation with every change of pitch, and that 
is the air-pressure exerted by the breath. 

From experiments ^ it found that the air- 
pressure varies in about the same ratio as the 
tension. 

Therefore, in a general plan of the vocal com- 
pass, the middle note may be regarded as the 
product of both mean tension and mean air- 
pressure. The tension is well known to vary 
in the ratio of the square of the vibrations, and 
thus both the tension and air-pressure may be 
represented by the numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, 26, 
while the vibrations are as 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, in the 



The working capacity of the voice is here 
represented by a triangle whose apex is opposite 
the centre of the compass, which signifies that 
the middle can do the most work when the 
whole compass is evenly balanced throughout. 
Then by a common control of tension and 
pressure the vibrations are varied so that the 
notes of a two- octave compass can be used at 
will. With training an extension upwards and 
downwards of a third more may still bo possible, 
but it is always desirable that the extremes of 
the voice shotild be kept for exceptional use only. 
Composers are accustomed to fix the voices for 
which they write by the extreme limits only, 
which is not phonological. It is more important 
to adapt the principal share of the work to the 
centre of the voice. 

A more or less exact method of estimating 
the amount of work demanded by a vocal com- 
position has been made use of in the ‘ song 
diagram,’ of which two examples are here given. 
Without considering accidentals, the values of 
the notes are added together and arranged 
according to pitch. Starting from a vertical 
line upon which the pitch is indicated, the 
total values are expressed in horizontal black 
lines. The diagram so obtained shows upon 
what notes the principal work lies, and the 
application to that of the centre of the ‘working 
capacity ’ reveals at once the type of voice to 
which the composition is suited. 

1 M’Kttulilok, athOfnr't 


The example from * Tristan and Isolde ’ shows 
that Wagner demands for the part of Isolde a 
high soprano voice of exceptional development, 
with its centre on and a full compass of over 
two octaves. Mozart’s ‘ U mio tesoro ’ only 



J 

^ ^ Tristan und Isold*. Wksnor 

Isolde. Act I Sc. 3 Sc4 

Soprano 



I 

once touches the upper limit of the ordinary 
tenor compass, and yet it lies so much in the 
upper part of the voice that it is best suited to 
a Mgh tenor with a centre above a. 

The examination of a great number of these 
diagrams, which are easily made upon paper 
ruled in squares, will explain a great deal that 
is interesting to the practical musician, but 
they do not supply more than a part of what is 
called the ‘ tessitura ’ of vocal music, which in- 
cludes the length and distribution of phrases 
and pauses, as well as the declamatory con- 
sideration of the question of vocality. 

Many voices have been ruined by composers* 
neglect of vocal considerations, and it is not 
uncommon to find soprano singers who have 
lost the middle of the voice entirely. It is not 
difficult to oalculate the great relief to the forces 
of tension and breath- pressure which even slight 
transposition will give ; and, conversely, the 
amount of strain which has to be borne by the 
voice, if the work is pitched too high, cannot 
fail to wear out and distort the instrument 
prematurely. 

These considerations might with advantage 
be taken into account by those who are respon- 
sible for modem musical Pitch {q.v.). It is to 
be hoped that a wider phonological knowledge 
may tend to remove some of the bitter struggles 
that are too often witnessed in the performance 
of modem music. 

Attack. — ^The question of the attack of a 
note has been much debated among masters. 
Manuel Garcia, and otheis who followed him, 
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have Insisted upon what ho himself described 
as a * very slight cough ’ before a note in order 
to secure a distinct attack upon it. 

Above the vocal membranes and parallel 
with them are two muscular folds called the 
false vocal cords, or ventricular bands. In 
conjunction with the muscles that bring the 
membranes together, they form a strong con- 
strictor of the air-passage, to close it firmly when 
required. This occurs alwa5’’8 in swallowing, 
when the chest has to be held infiated to support 
a strong muscular action, and also in coughing. 
The elastic vocal membranes are themselves 
unable to restrain any air-pressure in the chest, 
so it was thought necessary to accumulate a 
little force by constriction with these ventricular 
bands, and by suddenly relaxing them to allow 
the force to impinge upon the membranes 
which were supposed to be held in readiness for 
the sudden shock. There is no doubt that a 
crisp attack can be effected in this way, but the 
sound of the note is always preceded by an 
explosive noise however lightly it may be done. 

The first phonological objection to this ‘shock 
of the glottis’ {coup de gloite) is that it is quite 
unnecessary. When the breath is under control 
and intimately associated as it ought to be with 
the production of sound, the simultaneous onset 
of breath force and the proper approximation of 
the membranes produces a perfectly clear and 
clean attack, straight upon the note by the ordi- 
nary natural action performed with decision. 

The introduction of any constriction above 
the reed cannot be regarded as a natural part 
of the action of attack. Moreover, the quasi- 
spasmodic act of constriction produces often an 
unduly hard attack which is not good for the 
vocal reed, and its constant repetition produces 
congestion of the parts around the cartilages, 
and a troublesome desire to clear the throat. 

Phonology insists that the production of 
sound is always the result of an expiratory 
act, and that every sound effect, whether it be 
strong or soft, quick or gradual, must be the 
outcome of a similar intention in the breath- 
control. Such control leaves the throat free to 
its unconscious action, which would be destroyed 
by any muscular constriction in the larynx. 

The ‘ shook of the glottis ’ is part of a time- 
worn tradition in the teaching of singing, and 
is often hoard in voices that are beautiful as 
well as in those that are hard and throaty; 
it is sometimes regarded as essential to the 
proper pronunciation of German and some other 
languages of a guttural nature, but artificial 
fashions of speech cannot be tolerated if they are 
opposed to the natural uses of the voice organs. 

The cessation of a note is brought about by 
the withdrawal of the membranes. As a rule 
the membranes spring back elastically to their 
open position^and some breath-pressureescapes 
in a puff after the note. The amount of this 
escape, and consequently the sound it makes. 


is a matter of breath -control. A high note is 
naturally followed by a strong burst, because 
the pressure is higher than that of a low note. 
The free release, as this is called, is not objected 
to in operatic singing, and there is nothing to 
say against it on phonological grounds. More- 
over, it is useful in getting rid of carbonic acid, 
and in facilitating the quick taking of another 
breath. It may therefore be left to discretion 
to make the sound of the release inaudible by 
breath-control. 

Under no circumstances should the note be 
stopped by constriction of any part of the throat, 
which is frequently associated with the equally 
detrimental attack by ‘ shock * just referred to. 
Many singers deceive themselves in the belief 
that their throats remain open when their 
notes cease. 

One of the difficulties in showing the natural 
behaviour of the vocal membranes with the 
laiyngoBcope is that the power of tolerating a 
mirror in the back of the throat itself requires 
a long course of training without which the 
organs under observation cannot act naturally. 

The Resonator. — The second vocal instru- 
ment, the resonator, belongs, as such, to a later 
date in the evolution of the voice as we now 
hear it. The particular function of the reson- 
ator, which warrants its being treated as a 
separate instrument, is its power of modifying 
sound by assuming different shapes, which is 
made use of in the formation of language. 

Every hollow space enclosed within walls, but 
communicating with the outer air, is capable 
of allowing only certain sound vibrations or 
waves to continue within it. This is called its 
resonant note, and its pitch corresponds with 
the size, and its character with the shape, of 
the resonant cavity or resonator. The pitch is 
also affected by the size of its opening. Partly 
closing it not only changes the character of the 
note, but also lowers its pitch. 

In the case of the voice, in which the reed is 
strong and the resonator comparatively weak, 
much of the fullness of the sound must depend 
upon keeping the openings free. At the same 
time the cavities should be made as large as 
possible in order to keep their resonant pitches 
low, and thereby impart a richer tone to the 
voice. 

The size of the resonator varies a little among 
men ; in women it is about 20 per cent smaller, 
and in children, smaller still. But all, by the 
same physiological action, can bring it into 
similar positions, and thus it is the shape of 
the I'esonator that gives characteristic qualities 
to speech, and language is as intelligible in the 
mouth of a child as in that of a giant. 

The sounds of language are divided into two 
groups. 

1. Vowel sounds, due to open and expanded 
positions of the resonator suitable for continU' 
ous sounds of the best possible quality. 
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2. Consonants* due to more or less closed 
positions, and movements of the resonator 
which give certain characters to the approach 
to and departure from the vowel pbsitions. 

The position of the resonator in forming the 
vowel sounds is a most important question in 
the art of singing. 

So much latitude is permitted in ordinaiy 
speaking that pronunciation in singing has 
b^n looked upon as something quite different 
from it. But when the sound of the voice is 
at its best, the resonator is in the position most 
favourable to sound. This principle applies 
as strongly to speaking as it does to singing, 
and when singers do not sing as they would 
speak, it is either because they do not speak 
properly, or they do not use the resonator 
naturally. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
if the principles of good resonation are carefully 
adhered to from the first, speech, being solely 
a matter of education, can always be made 
beautiful. 

This is generally neglected in our schools, 
where children learn their habits of speech, but 
it is absolutely essential to singing, and not in- 
frequently it happens that a great part of vocal 
training is spent upon teaching a singer to use 
the resonator properly, for the first time. 

Vowel Sounds. — In studying the sounds 
belonging to the five signs U, 0, A, E, I, the 
Italian pronunciation is here adopted — 

U 0 A E I 

English Equivalent (oo) (or) (ah) (eh) (ee) 

The position A is that in which the whole 
passage is open and expanded to the fullest 
extent convenient (natural habits never go to 
extremes), and from it the others are differen* 
tiated by two principal actions. 

1. Closure of the opening by the lips, and 

2. Raising and advancing the body of the 
tongue. 



Since A is taken as the basis of our resonation, 
its position must be closely defined. 

The jaw is open at least an inch between the 
front teeth. 

The lips are at rest upon the teeth, and not 
retracted at the sides. 

The tongue lies flat upon the floor of the 
mouth with its tip and margins touching the 
backs of the lower teeth. 

The base of the tongue is flat enough to make 
the back of the throat visible from the front. 

The palate is held up just enough to prevent 
breath passing into the nose, but without any 
conscious effort. 


The neck is fully expanded by the combined 
actions of holding the head erect, the ribs 
raised, and drawing down the larynx, more 
by the action of the sterno-thyioid muscles 
which act upon the larynx from below, than 
by the stemo-hyoid muscles which bring down 
the base of the tongue. This position has the 
form of a double resonator, with two principal 
resonance chambers uniting in the middle at 
right angles, where they are joined by a third 
accessory chamber, the nose. 

The back chamber in the neck is shaped like 
a bag, wide below, where the vocal reed is 
placed, and narrow above, where it opens into 
the back of the mouth by an oval opening. The 
front chamber, in the mouth, is shaped like an 
irregular hemisphere, with a flat floor and an 
arched roof and a large round opening in front. 

Although the whole resonator acts as one, the 
back chamber may be said to have most to do 
with the full resonation of vocal sound ; while 
to the more variable cavity of the mouth is 
given the office of forming all the character- 
istics of language. The accessory cavity of the 
nose adds to the sound the nasal resonance 
when required, through the opening controlled 
by the soft palate. The resonant properties of 
cavities are demonstrated by blowing a stream 
of air through or across them, so that their re- 
sonant notes can bo heard by themselves. This 
occurs in the whispering voice. The partly 
closed glottis allows the breath to rush through 
it without producing any vocal note, and the 
rushing sound awakens the resonant notes of 
the air-chambers so distinctly that not only are 
all the qualities of language distinguishable, but 
with a little practice the pitch of the resonant 
notes of the various vowel sounds can be de- 
tected. These notes are most distinct, and 
deeply pitched in the whispering here employed, 
which requires a fully expanded and open re- 
sonator and a reef out- breath with no constric- 
tion of the throat whatever. 

Following these rules the pitch of the vowel 
A is commonly found to be c" or c"'jj among 
men — and about a minor third higher, or e', 
among women. 

The double nature of the resonator can be 
shown by introducing a tuning-fork of the right 
pitch into the throat. A strong reinforcement 
occurs in that position, indicating a * node ’ at 
the junction of the two chambers, as would be 
expected. The resonant note may, therefore, 
be said to belong to both the mouth and the 
neck cavity acting in unison. This is an im- 
portant acoustical point, which receives further 
confirmation in the formation of the other 
vowels. 

The first group of vowels derived from A, by 
closing the opening with the hps, are three 
varieties of 0, and U which is the most closed. 
By various degrees of this action, but keeping 
the jaw still open to the extent of an inch 
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between the front teeth, the positions are 
obtained for : 

A 0» 0« 0» U 

English Equivalent ah not or oh oo. 

By every successive degree of closing, the 
pitch of the resonant note is lowered, and thus 
are indicated the several positions which pro- 
duce the notes of a scale as a simple way of 
fixing them. 

By rounding the lips enough to lower the 
pitch of A a whole fifth, a good resonant posi- 
tion is found for U (oo), and the deep, middle 
and shallow forms of 0 find their proper places 
upon the three notes intervening. 

It will bo noticed in practice, as well as in 
physiological works, that with the closure of 
the lips there is at the same time a lowering of 
the larynx and a slight raising of the base of 
the tongue. Both these actions tend to enlarge 
and close in the chamber in the neck, and by 
thus lowering its pitch they maintain the 
unison of the two chambers, as may be further 
shown by tapping the cheek and the neck, when 
both are found to possess the same note. 



The , second group of vowel soimds owe their 
character to the position of the tongue. The 
jaw remains open about an inch as before, then 
the tongue, with its tip against the back of 
the front teeth, advances and rises. The lips 
remain still, the larynx is drawn upwards by 
the movement of the tongue, but this is re- 
strained to some extent by maintaining the 
expansion of the nock as in the position of A. 
This action raises the resonant pitch of the 
mouth because it becomes gradually encroached 
upon by the body of the tongue, but while it 
makes the mouth cavity smaller, it makes the 
neck cavity larger. When the tongue is so 
far forward as to touch with its margin the 
upper molar teeth, the pitch of the mouth 
resonance may be raised a sixth and the neck 
resonance lowered a third. 

This is the position allotted to the vowel E 


neok resonance a fifth, will give a suitable 
resonance to the vowel I (ee). 

The perfect concords of an octave (1 to 2) 
and a twelfth (1 to 3) established for the relation 
of the chambers in these two vowel sounds is 
not a mere accident. It is more probable that 



the selection of these sounds as pure vowel 
sounds in all languages has been duo to their 
particular resonant advantages, for the reson- 
ance of a double resonator can only go on 
perfectly when the component chambers are 
either in unison or simply related. A further 
point in the formation of the vowel sounds 
E and I is that the orifice between the two 
chambers is made smaller by the approach of 
the tongue to tho hard palate. This lowers 
the pitch of both, so that the division of the 
chambers does not take place in linear measure- 
ment as upon a monochord. 

Intermediate between A and E there are 
several positions which belong to some of the 
English vowel sounds in common use. The 
first movement of tho tongue is principally 
forward, and enlarges the opening of the throat, 
raising the resonant pitch of both chambers 
while they remain in unison. This position 
belongs to the sounds of the unaccented a in 
‘ alone,* the le in * up * and the o in ‘ love.’ But 
after this the unison can no longer bo main- 
tained owing to the disparity of the chambers, 
and we find their pitches a third apart, which is 
not very good for the resonation of the sound 
er as in * earth.* The shallow d as in ‘ hat * 
has resonance chambers a fifth apart, and in 
the short ^ as in * get * they differ by a sixth. 
Hence all these indefinitely resonated sounds 
are those whioh are more frequently varied in 
pronunciation than any others, and are the 
most difiicult to fix in singing. Between E 
and I is the short V as in ‘ hit,* in which the 
chambers are a tenth apart. 

The full resonator scale is therefore con- 
structed as follows. The several positions are 


A 

Avenge Man 


R$8onator Scale of Whiipered Vowel Soutids. 


I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. XII. 



U oh or On ah up her hftt get gate hit heat 


(eh) A still further advance of the tongue to 
its extreme position, when it has raised the 
mouth resonance an octave, and lowered the 


marked by Roman numbers to indicate them 
for all voices in relation to the pitch of A, 
whioh governs that of the others in each 
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individual oase. To these must be added in 
English the more open * oo * sound in ‘ good,* 
' would, etc., which is on I^ between U (oo) 
and 0^ (oh). 

Besides these thirteen simple sounds in 
English there are several compounds which 
require a movement from one position to an- 
other while the breath continues. 


Whispered Resonances. 


A-' 

XI.. I VL-XI. XL - VL VIII -VI. IIL-XI. 



i — 00 ft—I 1 — & 4 — a or— 1 

Bngliah- duk« high hear hair boy 


The use of the resonator scale is of similar 
service in fixing the vowel pronunciation of 
other languages, and French and German sounds 
have all their places in relation to the sound 
of A, slight differences only having to be made 
to suit national peculiarities. 

The same relations will be found to exist, 
whatever the resonant pitch of A may be. The 
pitch of U, a fifth lower, and of I (ee), an octave 
higher, will always bo the limits of the scale of 
twelve notes, although in languages with fewer 
vowels some of the notes will not be occupied. 

It must be remembered that all these sounds 
have to do solely with whispered speech, and 
are in no way connected with the notes of the 
vocal reed. 

With a little practice the notes of the re- 
sonator scale can be heard without difl&culty. 
Bj’^ tapping with the finger upon the neck, the 
resonant notes of the back chamber will be 
heard to rise with the others, up to No. VI., and 
then fall again as shown in the scale. They 
can also be hoard by the subject himself when 
the ears are completely stopped. 

The CojisoNANTS are important to the art of 
speaking, and therefore also to singing, for they 
all represent different methods of opening and 
closing the vowel positions. They are con- 
veniently classified in next column : 

It will be noticed that the jaw is only closed 
when the teeth are obliged to be together to 
form S.8H, and their sounding companions 
Z.J (soft), otherwise it must always be kept 
as wide open as the consonant will allow, in 
order to have less to do in reaching the vowel 
positions, which are all open. 

What is generally known as ‘forward diction* 
depends upon this condition, and the free use 
of the tip of the tongue, the lips and the teeth. 

The base of the tongue in K and G is brought 
forward to the hard palate, and not allowed to 
close up the throat at the back. 

This action is easier before A, 0 and U, 
when the tongue is either flat or its base some- 
what raised ; but before E and I, in which the 


front of the tongue is high and forward in the 
mouth, the consonants K and G have been 
softened by all races who have come under 



Larynx. 

Base of tongue. ! 

Up of tongue. 

Lips. 

Lower lip and upper teeth. 

Teeth and tip of tongue. 

Teeth. 

Explosives : 

Plain. 

.. K T P 

With Voice. 

.. G D B 

Continuants with 
Voice : 

Nasal. 

Non. nasal. 

Roll. 

.. 55^ N M 

(softXsoft) 

.. .. L .. V Th Z.J 

.. .. R 

AkPI RATES 

wiTHom Voice. 

(hard) 

H F Th8.8h 

1 

Jaw— open 

I 

Very slight closing . 

Closing lips, not teeth . 

I Lower lip between teeth . 

Tongue tip „ „ 

j Teeth meet 

L_ 


Latin influence (French, Spanish, Italian and 
part of English) into an aspirated or partly 
explosive sound better suited to the position ot 
the tongue. 

Tone Coloue and Registers. — The im- 
portation of language into the art of song has 
thus involved the careful cultivation of those 
positions and movements of the resonator which 
are best calculated to liberate the sound of the 
vocal reed, and at the same time express with 
particular distinctness all the various qualities 
of speech. But the sound of the voice includes 
yet another quality, namely that of ‘ tone ’ or 
* tone colour,’ which depends upon whether the 
maximum of resonation is used or not. This is 
the especial function of the chamber in the neck. 

The formative actions of the front of the 
mouth may or may not be accompanied by the 
full expansion of the back chamber of the 
resonator, and thus the total sound will be 
full and rich or shallow and light, as the singer 
thinks fit. 

After these considerations it is not difficult 
to perceive that the question of registers has 
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been confused by the assumption that the 
different tones of voice were produced by 
different actions of the vocal reed. The terms 
‘ head register * and ‘ chest register ’ have, no 
doubt, been intended to mean conditions in 
which the singer has felt the sound in the 
head and in the chest. The former signifies 
the absence, and the latter the presence, of 
expansion in the neck. 

The chest itself is occupied with the air- 
pressure and cannot be regarded as a resonator, 
since it is practically closed, except for the 
minute slit through which the pressure issues. 
The *head register * has been further confounded 
with the compression of the membranes which 
also occurs in the upper notes of many voices. 

Certain descriptions of the vocal membranes 
in explanation of the different ‘ registers ’ have 
been given, and named * lower thick,’ ‘ upper 
thick,’ ‘ middle,’ ‘ lower thin,’ ‘ upper thin,’ 
etc. (Lennox Browne), but they have not been 
confirmed by further observation. 

As at present known the membranes behave 
in the same way throughout the entire compass, 
and their compression in the high notes must be 
regarded as a departure from the natural process. 

The true high note requires a development of 
breath power and control, and it would be better 
for their instrument if .lingers would refrain 
from singing by compression, and be satisfied 
with the compass that their breath power can 
give them. High notes might become rarer, 
but their sound would be of better quality. 

Other forms of ‘ register ’ due to alternative 
resonation are used as the singer wishes to 
express different tone-colour. But by insisting 
upon the maintenance of the double character of 
the resonator with all articulation in the front 
of the mouth, and resonant control in the neck, 
there are no sudden changes which could produce 
an obligatory ‘ register.’ 

Variety of colour due to control of the resona- 
tion of the neck may occur in all parts of the 
voice. When, however, the base of the tongue 
is pressed down so as to produce a heavy resona- 
tion in the mouth, at the expense of that in the 
neck, as wc 11 as to the detriment of good diction 
which requires the tongue to be free, it may 
readily occur that a sudden change has to be 
made near the middle of the voice, on passing 
from one note to the next. 

Phonology is as much opposed to fictitious 
tone as to fictitious notes, and prefers to sacrifice 
the heavy tone of a voice if it is not natural to 
it, that is, if it is not obtained by the natural 
actions which are known to govern the sounds 
of the voice — in this case by expansion of the 
neck. Therefore the so-called ‘ registers ’ cannot 
be accepted as natural. That they are often 
acquired is beyond doubt, but it is astonishing 
how they disappear when singers are relieved of 
the necessity of thinking about them. 

General Pbinoiflbs. — Phonology does not 
VOL. rv 


acknowledge some of the common methods of 
singing teachers, but it is able to support, on 
rational grounds, some of the best traditions of 
the great me sters, which are the foundation of the 
following picture of the use of the singing voice. 

The singer stands erect with a broadly ex- 
panded chest. He takes a deep breath by ex- 
panding both chest and abdomen at the level of 
the 6th-7th rib. He opens his mouth and throat 
to the position suitable for the pronunciation of 
A (ah), and at the same time he thinks of the 
note he is about to sing. Without allowing the 
ribs to yield he strikes the note by breathing out 
with decision, by a contraction at the upper part 
of the abdomen and a simultaneous approxima- 
tion of the vocal membranes. If the note is in 
the middle of his compass, he will sing a succes- 
sion of notes up to an octave higher and down 
to an octave lower, and back again, without any 
movement, of his mouth or ribs ; being conscious 
only of the breath force, which produces the 
notes he hears in his mind. The notes are 
lifted up and let down upon the breath pres- 
sure, controlled by the muscular action felt in 
the region of the lower ribs. 

By changing the position of the resonator 
other vowel qualities can be given to the whole 
process, but under all circumstances the produc- 
tion of the notes remains the same. By move- 
ments of the resonator before and after the open 
vowel positions the effects of consonants can be 
introduced for the formation of words. By 
expanding the neck from below, a full resonant 
tone can be given, or withheld, according to the 
‘ colour ’ required. The throat is always free, 
that is, relaxed, open and unconscious. 

This is a brief picture of what singing is in 
the individual, illustrating the action of the two 
instruments which combine to produce the 
sound of the voice. The one instrument ex- 
presses in music the emotions of the soul, while 
the other expresses in words the poetic thoughts 
of the mind. It is the office of the musical com- 
poser to bring these two together into the form 
of song. 

Just as it is essential to the writer of vocal 
music to understand thoroughly the technique 
of the living instrument for which be writes, 
so is it also a necessary part of singing to be 
acquainted with the manner m which the dual 
expression is conceived in the song. Phonology 
has supplied the singer with an absolutely 
material estimate of work to be done by the 
voice, in the ’ song diagrams ’ already referred 
to, but in order to show how the vocal instru- 
ments are to be used in the service of art its 
analysis of song must be carried further. 

As presented upon the page, a song consists 
of a line of music written upon a stave, and a 
line of words below it, in ordinary character. 
It is evident therefore from the first that the 
vocal reed or instrument of music has to per- 
form a musical composition ; while the resonator 
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or instrument of speech has to perform a com* 
position in verse. All that can be said about 
the performance of music by an instrument, 
or about the recitation of verse, is applicable to 
the vocal reed and the resonator, each by itself. 
The vocal reed, however, has two offices to 
perform. It is either behaving as a true instru- 
ment of music, giving utterance to feelings in 
the direct manner belonging to its nature, or it 
is lending itself as an instrument of sound to 
assist, by emphasis and inflexion, the sense of 
words. In the former case its action is melodic ; 
in the latter, declamatory. 

The line of music may be intended by the 
composer to be interpreted in either of these 
senses, or it may happen that the feeling 
suggested by the words is so perfectly treated 
in the application to it of a form of melody, 
that both are satisfied, and the song is both 
melodic and declamatory. Examples of this 
are rare, and it more often happens that either 
one or the other element predominates. Not 
infrequently, however, it occurs that they clash, 
so that neither is satisfactory. 

The rhythm of music, with its division into 
time measures, and the rhythm of words, with 
their arrangement into metrical verse, only 
indicate motion, and when these are applied 
to one another only the rhythm in which 
they may move together is emphasised, and 
nothing more. This cannot be regarded as 
song composition. 

It is the sense of words and not the sound 
that stimulates the musical sense. The music 
thus evolved may have no melodic form of its 
own, in which case it is declamatory, or it may 
add to the words the power of its own form of 
expression and become melodic. 

Periodicity in poetic expression is as neces- 
sary to verse as it is to music, and the study of 
the works of Heine gives a striking illustration 
of its force. The period of two lines, in which 
he usually expressed his thoughts, presented 
to the musician the simplest foundation for 
melodic form, and how that appealed to the 
melodic genius of Schubert is seen distinctly in 
such a masterpiece as ‘Am Meer.* 

The suiting of music to words may appear 
to be a subject belonging to the art of composi- 
tion, but it is necessary to consider it from the 
point of view of singing, since it forms the 
foundation of the singer’s attitude of mind. 
The singer must know how to direct his techni- 
cal ability, and must have some distinct mental 
intention in singing, or the performance will be 
nothing more than the mechanical recitation of 
words and notes. 

The sense of the words is always to be con- 
sidered first, since that is generally the most 
obvious. With a little analysis the poet’s 
scheme of ccmveying a succession of ideas may 
next be detected. It will not then be difficult 
to see at once whether the composer has adapted 


these ideas to a corresponding scheme of melo- 
dic form, or whether he has been content to use 
his music as a means of supporting the words 
only ; and the value of the music as depicting 
the poetic intention can be readily estimated. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
carry such analysis into the extensive field of 
existing examples of song-writing. Moderc 
music is full of examples of declamatory song 
distorted and exaggerated by the musical 
exigencies of the pianoforte and orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The melodic form is regarded as a survival 
of the past which does not really belong to 
present methods of musical expression. In 
fact, the sound as well as the sense of the voice 
has been almost swamped by the wealth of 
instrumentation which is considered necessary 
for modem ears. How far this can be carried 
it is impossible to say, but it is quite possible 
that singing will soon be regarded as a separate 
form of art, and composers will either write for 
the voice or for the orchestra, but not for both 
together. 

In estimating the general character of modem 
and ancient music the singer can thus realise 
what part it is that his voice has to take. 
Throughout the works of the old Italian, 
English and German masters, up to the end 
of the 18th century, he will find abundant 
opportunity for the full exorcise of the natural 
instrument of song. A more highly cultured 
and intellectuaUy restrained form was the out- 
come of the literary period which we owe to the 
German lyric poets, and perfection of diction, 
with a refined use of musical expression, char- 
acterises the ‘ Lied * and those songs of other 
nations which are conceived upon that model. 

Of the vocal necessities of modem music no 
more need be said than that the singer must 
be able to realise the situation. The voice is a 
living thing, and can be ruined by the strain of 
singing too loud and too high, as only too many 
modem singers have discovered, but its powers 
of endurance, if properly treated, are remark- 
able, and every singer who understands his 
work ought to know where to stop. 

Besides an excellent technique and an intelli- 
gent sense for music and poetry, the singer only 
requires the sincerity which brings to his art 
the charm of his own personality. If any 
technique could possibly ^ learned in order to 
obtain that inestimable quality, phonology 
would certainly point to the exercise of the 
most truly vital of all human functions, and 
recommend the free and unhindered service of 
the breath. 

The following books will be useful to English 
readers : 


H. PLtnrwT OuBira. InttrpntaHon tn 8on§ \ W. H, I>mw, Voiei 
Traininti H. Gmoout Tht 8inm'» Art ; WitMAM Srakk- 
■MAU, TtrtArtofStnttnff; Hermam KtEiR, The Art of Ml Canto ; 
Sir P. W. Mott, Bratn and VoUt; W. Shakb«i«kaeb, FMn Word* 
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SINGSPIEL. This term has been in use in 
Germany for the last 300 years to denote a 
dramatic representation with music ; not any 
one particular kind — singing being capable of 
being employed in such various ways — but any 
entertainment in which spoken dialogue and 
singing alternate. In time speech gave way 
at intervals not only to singing, but to singing 
iy several voices at once. Later, when the 
Spoken dialogue had been brought into entire 
subjection to music, as was the case in Italy 
after the revolution effected in the whole nature 
of dramatic representation by the rise of opera, 
not only concerted vocal pieces were intro- 
duced into the German Singspiel, but instru- 
mental music and its proteg6 monody as well. 

We find the earliest traces of the Singspiel in 
the German miracle-plays, which were gradu- 
ally developed outside the churches from the 
Passions given inside them. The Passions 
were sung throughout, while in the miracle- 
plays spoken words in German were intro- 
duced, the singing still being in Latin, as for 
example in the * Ludus paschalis de passione 
Domini ’ MS. of the 13th century. In course 
of time the Latin text and consequently the 
music wore thrust into the background. In a 
14th-century MS. called ‘ Marienklage,’ pre- 
served in the convent of Lichtenthal near 
Baden, Mary sings in German. Indeed we 
already find the typical German miracle-play 
in the * Spiel von den zehn Jungfrauen ’ per- 
formed at Eisenach in 1322, in which all the 
words sung an^ German. These plays were 
generally performed on the eves of the great 
festivals, such as Whitsunday, Epiphany, etc. 
Gradually the ecclesiastical element dis- 
appeared, leaving only the secular, and thus 
originated the Shrove Tuesday plays, in which 
the characteristics of whole classes of society, 
priests, doctors, travelling scholars, etc., were 
held up to ridicule. Nuremberg and Augsburg 
were specially celebrated for these plays, 
written for the most part by Hans Bosenblut 
(about 1405), Hans Folz of Worms (about 1480), 
both living in Nuremberg, and Nicolaus 
Mercator. They gradually, however, de- 
generated into obscene pieces, until in the 
16th century Hans Sachs and Jakob Ayrer 
(both of whom introduced music into their 
plays) started the movement which ended in 
the reformation of the German stage. By Ayrer 
we still have a ‘ SchOns neus singets Spiel.’ 
‘ Der Munch im Kesskorb,* sung in 1618 by five 
persons ‘ entirely on the melody of the English 
Boland.’ This melody is repeated fifty-four 
times, and one cannot help suspecting that 
the English stage was to some extent Ayrer’s 
model. 

A reaction from these * people’s plays ’ (as 
they might be called) was caused by the * school 
plays ’ in Latin, annually performed by the 
nupils at the Jesuits. Between the acts Ger- 


man interludes with music were introduced, 
and these were virtually Singspiele in the 
modem sense. The first Singspiel in imitation 
of the Italian opera without any spoken dia- 
logue was the lost ‘ Dafne,’ written by Martin 
Opitz and composed by Heinrich Schiitz in 
1627. The earliest instance of an independent 
German Singspiel with singing and spoken 
dialogue was ‘ Seelewig,* a sacred Waldgcdicht 
or Freudenspiel. In a spoken play by Hars- 
dorffer (1644) were introduced arias after the 
Italian manner, composed^ by Sigmund Gott- 
lieb Staden {q.v.). The piece is intended for 
private performance, and written for three 
trebles, two altos, two tenors, one bass, three 
violins, three flutes, three reeds and one large 
horn, the bass being taken throughout by a 
theorbo. No two voices ever sing at the same 
time, and the instruments have short sym- 
phonies to themselves. The only regular stage 
at that time was the Italian opera-house of 
each capital (that of Vienna being built in 1651, 
and that of Dresden in 1667) and of Nuremberg 
and other imperial cities. The German Sing- 
spiel found a home in Hamburg in the theatre 
built in 1678, but soon encountered a formidable 
rival in German opera, founded by Reinhard 
Keiser. After this, half a century went by 
before the Singspiel was heard of again. 

In 1743 the Ddbbclin company in Berlin pro- 
duced without success a German Liederspiel, 
‘ Der Teufel ist los,’ founded on the English 
piece ‘ The Devil to pay,’ followed by Schiirer’s 
‘Doris’ (1747) and Scheibe’s ‘ Thusnelda ’ 
(1749), both very successful. Thus encouraged, 
Koch’s company began to play Singspiele in 
Leipzig, Weimar, and Berlin, their first piece 
being ‘ Die verwandelten Weiber,* another 
version of ‘The Devil to pay,’ written by 
C. F. Weisse, composed by J. A. Hiller, and 
produced at Leipzig in 1764 with great success. 
The same authors produced a succession of 
similar pieces, ‘ Der lustige Schuster’ (1765), 
* Lottchen am Hofe,’ and ‘ Die Liebe auf dem 
Lande’ (1767), ‘Die Jagd’ (1771), ‘Arndte- 
kranz ’ and ‘ Der Dorfbarbier ’ (1772). Neefe, 
Reichardt, Stegemann, Schweitzer, and others, 
brought to perfection this new species, now 
called operetta. 

Independently of all this going on in North 
Germany, the German Singspiel had sprung up 
in Vienna, starting, curiously enough, with 
‘ Die doppelte Verwandlung ’ (1767), an adapta- 
tion from the French * I^ Diable k quatre,’ 
Sedaine’s version of ‘ The Devil to pay.’ Wer- 
ner, Haydn’s predecessor at Eisenstadt, had 
already produced at the court (German) theatre 
a Tafelstiick (t.«. piece intended for private 
performance) called ‘ Der Wienerische Tftndel- 
markt ’ (1760). The marionette plays, of which 
Haydn was so fond, were Singspiele, and he 
supplied the court of EsterhAz with ‘ Philemon 
I Bm jrj.jr.. 1881, Not. 4. 6. 6. 
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und Baucia * (1773), * Genoveva ’ (1777), 

‘ Dido,’ a parody on a grand opera (1778), and 
‘ Die erfiillte Kaohe * (1780). ‘ Der krumme 
Teufel,’ to words by Kurz, was a real Singspiel. 
Dittensdorf’s ‘ Doktor und Apotheker,’ ‘ Liebe 
im Narrenhause,’ ‘ Hieronymus Knicker,’ 
‘ Bothe K&ppoben,’ eto., produoed at the 
imperial Nations Itheater, were brilliant suc- 
cesses. Kauer (1761-1831 ) composed no fewer 
than 200 Singapiele, and Schenk was almost 
equally prolific. The classic Singspiel was 
founded by Mozart with his ‘ Entfuhrung * 
(July 12, 1782), which, according to Goethe, 
threw everything else of the kind into the 
shade. ‘Die Zauberflote ’ (1791), too, was 
styled a Singspiel on the title-page of the PF. 
score. From this point the Singspiel proper 
becomes continually rarer, though Wenzel 
Miiller’s ‘ Schwoster von Prag,’ ‘ Das noue 
Sonntagskind,’ and a few more deserve mention. 
Lortzing’s works are a mixture of opera and 
Singspiel, certain numbers in the ‘ Czaar und 
Zimmermann,’ ‘ Waffenschmiod,’ and ‘ Un- 
dine ’ being quite in the Lied-style, and the 
music consequently of secondary importance, 
while in others the music undoubtedly assists 
in developing the characters, and raises these 
portions to the dignity of opera. We are here 
brought face to face with the main distinction 
between opera and Singspiel ; the latter by 
no means excludes occasional recitative in place 
of the spoken dialogue, but the moment the 
music helps to develop the dramatic dinouermrU 
wo have to do with opera and not with Sing- 
spiel. (See Opmra, Vol. III. p, 701.) 

Bibl.— H. M. SOHLBTTBKEB, D<u d»ut$fh« Singtpiel (1868, Sod «d. 
1879) ; RoBBRT Lacb, SubatUan amtUri ' aoMpfunt ' in itr MmUt. 
£in Btitro/g tur QmtehicMt det deutsc/un Sintapipl Mm di« und 
in der ewelten Htlfle dee IS Jahrhunderte Vienna, 1917 See 
review ZM W., June 1919. pp. 64U-48 ; KupournrS Rkott, Die 
aingepUde aehuberte. Vienna DUtfiertation, 1921: 

Hblpbbt, tur GreeMchie dee Wiener dinfepiele. Z.JU.W., Jam/Peb. 
1923, pp. 194-209. jr, 

SINIGAGLIA, LEOifE (6. Turin, Aug. 14, 
1868), was a pupil of the Conservatorio of bis 
native city, and subsequently studied with 
Mandyczewski in Vienna, where he enjoyed the 
friendship and advice of DvofAk, Goldmark, 
and other musicians. His early works include 
a number of violin and violoncello pieces, songs, 
female choruses, etc., and one of these, op. 6, a 
‘ concert 6tude ’ for string quartet, was often 
played by the Bohemian Quartet. His op. 19 
is a set of variations on Schubert’s ‘ Haiden- 
rfislein ’ for oboe and piano ; op. 20 is a 
brilliant and very successful violin concerto in 
A ; op. 22 is a set of variations on a theme 
by Brahms, for quartet ; op. 26 is a ‘ Rapsodia 
piemontese * for violin and orchestra ; and op. 
27 is a string quartet in D, which has won 
great favour from many of the continental 
organisations. Two pieces for horn and piano, 
op. 28, and a romance in A for violin and 
orchestra, are among his more recent works ; 
and two * Danze piemontosi ’ for orchestra, op. 
31, are arrangements of genuine popular 


themes. These have been arranged in a variety 
of ways, and are very suooessful. M. 

Several of Sinigaglia’s orchestral works have 
been repeatedly played in England, and have 
been appreciated for their light handling and 
the distinctive flavour given to his ideas by the 
Piedmontese folk-song of which be is a student. 
These include, beside the Rapsodia mentioned 
above, a ‘ Danza piemontese ’ for orchestra, op. 
31, and a suite ‘ Piemonte,’ also for orchestra. 
His overture to Goldini’s comedy, Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotet op. 32, has also become popular. 
Sinigaglia has edited as his op. 40 a series of 
Piedmontese folk- melodics in 2 volumes. A 
list of his works was published in the periodical 
11 Pianoforte, anno 2, No. 12. c, 

SINK-A-PACE — also written Cinque-pace, 
CiNQUA-PACE, Cinque Pass, Cinque Pas, 
SiNQUA-PACS, SiNQUE-PAOB, ZiNCK-PASS and 
SiNCOPAS — a name by which the original 
Galliard was known. 

Praetorius ^ says that a Galliard has five 
steps and is therefore called a Cinque Pas. 
These five steps, or rather combinations of 
steps, are well described in Arbeau’s Orchiso^ 
graphie (Langres, 1688). In later times the 
Galliard became so altered by the addition of 
now steps, that the original form of the dance 
seems to have been distinguished by the name 
Cinq Pas. It is frequently mentioned by the 
Elizabethan writers, well-known examples 
being the allusions in Shakespeare’s ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing ’ (Act ii. Sc. 1), ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
(Acti. Sc. 3), Marston’s ‘ Satiromastix ’ (Acti.), 
and Sir John Davies’s ‘ Orchestra ’ (stanza 67). 
The following less-known quotation is from the 
‘ Histriomastix ’ (Part 1) of Prynne (who was 
especially bitter against this dance) : 

‘Alas there are but few who flnde that narrow 
way, . . and those few what are they ? Not 
dancers, but mourners : not laughers, but weepers ; 
whose tune is Lachrymse, wtiose musicke. sigiies for 
sinne; who know no other Clnqua-pace out this to 
Heaven, to goe mourning all the day long for their 
iniquities ; to niourne in secret like Doves, to clmtter 
like cranes for their owne and others slnnea.* 

The following example of a Cinque-pace is 
given by Wolfgang Caspar Printz, in his 
Phrynid Mitilenaeue, oder Satyrischer Com- 
ponist (Dresden, 1696), as a specimen of 
‘Trichonum iambioum.’ A longer example 
will bo found in Dauuey’s edition of the 17th 
century Skene MS. (Edinburgh, 1838). 



SIREN. This, though not strictly a musical 
instrument, has rendered such good service tr 
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liooustical science that it deserves brief notice ; 
for fuller details the works referred to below 
must be consulted. Lord Rayleigh ^ describes 
it as 

* A stiff disc, capable of revolving about Its centre, 
and pierced with one or more sets of holes arranged 
at equal intervals round the circumference of circles 
concentric with the disc. A windpipe In connection 
with bellows is presented perpeiidicuiarly to the disc, 
its open end being opposite to one of the circles, 
which contains a set of holes When the bellows are 
worked, the stream of air escapes freely if a hole is 
opposite to the end of the pipe ; but otherwise it is 
obstructed. As the disc turns, puffs of air In suc- 
cession escape through it, until wlien the velocity is 
Bufiioient, these blend into a note the pitch of wiitch 
rises (wntlnuaily with the rapid sequence of the puffs. 
One of the most important facts in the whole science 
of Acoustics is exemplified hy the siren — namely, 
that the pitch cf a note depends upon the period of 
its vibration. Tiie size and siiape of the holes, the 
force of the wind, and otljer elements of the problem 
may be varied ; but if the number of puffs in a given 
time, such as one second, remains imchariged, so 
does the pitch. We may even dispense with wind 
altogether, and produce a note by allowing a card to 
tap against the edges of the holes as they revolve ; the 
pitch will still be the same.* 

The Siren may be defined as a wind instru- 
ment, in which the successive air-waves are 
produced not at random or by consonance, but 
by circular rotatory motion, which is susceptible 
of accurate adjustment as well as measurement. 
It was originally invented by Cagniard de la 
Tour, who made it needlessly complicated by 
using the force of the wind to drive the rotating 
disc as well as to produce the required note. 
For this purpose the speaking holes in the top 
of the small wind-(3he8t were pierced in an 
oblique direction ; those in the disc sloping in 
an opposite diagonal. There was also a count- 
ing apparatus attached to the upper part of the 
main axis, with two dials for registering the 
number of rotations in a given time. This 
form has been faithfully reproduced in every 
manual of Physics.® The name is said to have 
been somewhat fancifully, and indeed in- 
correctly, given it from Homer’s sirens, on 
account of its property of singing under water. 
It is true that if water be forced through it 
after the fashion of the turbine, a buzzing or 
humming sound is produced. Scebeck and 
others effected material improvements, but the 
only two which need special notice are the 
instruments constructed by Helmholtz and 
Rudolph Koenig respectively. The former is 
figured and described in that author’s Ton- 
empfindungeut^ and consists essentially of two 
sirens united on a single axis, each disc of 
which possesses four rows of holes susceptible 
of being separately opened, thus giving means 
for producing a large variety of intervals. 

The upper wind-chest, which looks down- 
wards, can be rotated on its feeding-tube so as 
to bring about varying changes of phase 
between the two discs. With this instrument 
Helmholtz succeeded in producing excellent 

> Thatry itf Bmmi, vol. 1, p. 6. 

I Dwchanel, Sat, PkiUu It. p. 822 ; Bverltt'* tru«I«tioa. 
Aaaot'a PKyticn, p. ISO * Atk.buoTi'a tranalatloa. 

• Helnholts, 8entaifm$ ai Tam. XUia’a toUMlAtioo p. 248 «N8f. 


results, using a small electromotor for driving 
it at a uniform rate. 

The siren of Rudolph Koenig of Paris is a 
far more imposing instrument. It was made 
for W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S., was exhibited 
by the writer at the British Association meeting 
at York in 1881, and is now in the physical 
laboratory of the College of Science at Bristol. 
It is furnished with more than a dozen rotating 
discs of different kinds, which fit on to a vertical 
spindle, above a wind-chest of large size fitted 
with a keyboard of eight notes. A strong 
clockwork actuated by heavy weights forms 
the motive power, and an ingenious counting 
apparatus is made not only to record the 
number of rotations, but also to set going auto- 
matically a watch movement, and thus obtain 
by one motion of the observer’s hand the speed 
of the disc, and the time of the observation. 
By properly computing the rings of perforations, 
the harmonic series is given by one disc, and the 
enharmonic scale by another. Indeed there is 
hardly any law of musical acoustics which it 
cannot be made to illustrate.* For purposes of 
demonstration the siren is excellent, and also 
for the illustration of perfect musical intervals ; 
but for the accurate determination of absolute 
pitch it is far inferior to Lissajous’s optical 
method ; and still more so to the tuning-fork 
method, described under Sohbibleh, and to 
Prof. M’Leod’s Cycloscope. w. h. s. 

S1K£}NE, la, op6ra-comique in 3 acts ; 
words by Scribe, music by Auber. Produced 
Op6ra-Comique, Mar. 26, 1844 ; as * The 
Syren,’ Princess’s Theatre, Oct. 14, 1844. o. 

SIRMEN (Syrmen), Maddalena Lom- 
BARDINI (6. Venice, 1735 ?), a distinguished 
18th-oentury violinist and composer for her in- 
strument, who later, for some unknown reason, 
discarded her first profession for that of singer. 

According to l)r. Burney, Maddalena Lom- 
bardini received her musical education at the 
Venetiq-n ‘ Conservatorio dei Mendicanti,* and 
ten or more years before Tartini’s death in 1770, 
she was profitmg by his tuition. At this time 
she probably lived in Padua, so as to be near 
her master, but in 1760 she had apparently re- 
turned to Venice, where she received several 
letters from him, testifying to the keen interest 
he took in her career. The carefully written 
instructions as to bowing and fingering which 
he sent her in a letter * dated Padua, Mar. 6, 
1760, constitute a valuable treatise on the art 
of violin-playing. Dr. Burney’s excellent Eng- 
lish version appeared in 1779, with the originaj 
text and the translation on opposite pages. It 
was printed in London ’ for R. Bremner, op- 
posite Somerset House in the Strand ; by 
George Bigg, successor to Mr. Dryden Leach.* 
Although a copy of this work is rarely met with 

* A dMOriptlos of ihli inatrai&eat la to be found in Poggendorf. 
Anttahn, ana In the PhiloaopMeat Uagatfwt fur 1876. 

» This lettar— the autograph of %hlch la preserved at Ventoe— 
haa been traxwlated Into German bjr J. A HUler, and loaarted In hi. 
L$b$n$bmhrHiwit*ti terSAmfer MmUtgakhrUa. 
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now, the substance of the pamphlet has been 
frequently quoted and reprinted in full in 
modem works on the violin. Between 1760 
and 1768 Maddalena Lombardini toured in 
Italy, where she is said to have proved a worthy 
rival of Tartini’s greatest pupil — Nardini. 
During her travels the young virtuoaa met 
Ludovico Sirmen, violinist and conductor atSta. 
Maria Maddalena in Bergamo. The acquaint- 
ance eventually ended in marriage, and a visit 
to Paris, where the couple were heard at a 
Concert Spirituel on Monday, Aug. 15, 1768. 
The M&rcure de France speaks in glowing terms 
of M. and Madame Sirmen’s execution of a 
double violin concerto of their own composition. 
In 1771, Signora Sirmen came to London, where 
her debut took place at the King’s Theatre, 
on Thursday, Jan. 9. J. C. Bach’s oratorio, 

‘ Gioas di Giuda,’ was the piece de resistance 
of the evening. Duport ( cadet) played a violon- 
cello solo after the first act, and in the second 
act, after the duettino, there was a * Concerto 
on the Violin by the celebrated Mrs. Lombardini 
Sirmen.* Her success in the Metropolis was 
apparently instantaneous, and was repeated on 
the 10th, IGth, 17th, 23rd and 24th of the same 
month. During the following February she 
played frequently at the highest class concerts 
in London. On Feb. 16 she performed a violin 
concerto between the first and second parts of 
Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabseus ’ at Covent Garden, 
and on the 20th between the first and second 
parts of the ‘ Messiah.’ Her Benefit Concert, 
under the direction of Bach and Abel, took place 
at Almack’s on Apr. 15 ; Guadagni, Wendling, 
Fischer, and other celebrated artists of the day 
assisted her ; but Madame Sirmen, either for a 
whim, or by request, abandoned for this occa- 
sion the instrument on which she excelled, and, 
according to the advertisement in the PvJblic 
Advertiser of that date, played ‘A Concerto on 
the Harpsichord.’ In the month of May her 
services as vioUnist were in constant requisi- 
tion. She repeated her triumphs at the King’s 
Theatre, and, besides playing her violin con- 
certos, contributed some violin obbligati to the 
songs of the principal vocalists. The Public 
Advertiser of May 28, 1771, announces ‘ The 
celebrated Signora Sirmen on the violin, being 
her last performance this season.’ The follow- 
ing year she returned to London, and took up 
her abode in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. Her 
services were more than ever sought after. She 
appeared at nearly all the Lenten Oratorio Con- 
certs at Covent Garden, playing violin concertos 
between the parts. On Mar. 26, 1772, she had 
another benefit concert, and on Apr. 1 she intro- 
duced a new violin concerto by the eminent 
violoncellist Cirri, after the second part of 
Handel’s * Messiah ’ at Covent Garden. Her 
final appearance in England is so announced in 
the Public Advertiser of Apr. 10, at the newly 
organised Concert Spirituel held in the same 


building. Apparently this was not only Signom 
Sirmen’s last performance in England, but it 
was the end of her brilliant career as a violinist. 
Whether she was unable to sustain the high re- 
putation she had achieved, or whether she was 
drawn away from her original bent by the dazz- 
ling example of Miss Schmoling (afterwards 
Madame Mara), can only be surmised. In any 
case she came to London again in 1774, and 
according to Dr. Burney ^ her last visit to the 
metropolis was in the capacity of a singer, in 
which her success was questionable. 

‘ In " Sofonlsba ” and “ The Cid ” * — runs the 
note — ‘ Madame Syrmen. the scholar of Tartinl who 
was justly admired for her polished and expressive 
manner of playing the violin, appeared as a singer in 
the second woman, but having been first woman so 
long upon her instrument she degraded herself by 
assuming a character in which, though not destitute 
of voice and taste, she laid no claim to superiority.* 

After this unfortunate attempt the erstwhile 
distinguished violinist drifted to the Continent 
again, and in 1782 she was singing secondary 
parts at the court theatre in Dresden. In May 
1785 she made her la^st recorded appearance as 
a violinist at a Concert Spirituel in Paris, but 
without success, by reason, according to the 
Mercure dc France^ of the old-fashioned and 
worn-out music that she played. The fulfil- 
ment of the brilliant promise of Signora Sirmen’s 
early career appears to have been arrested after 
her two brief seasons in London, and for this 
reason she is chiefly remembered, not so much 
as a violinist, but as the recipient of Tartini’s 
notable letter. 

Her compositions comprise : 

1. Six trios k deux vlolons et vlolonrellr obltg^. (Kuvre premier 
(Weloker and Uenaud, Soho) 2. Six Quartettes h deux vlolons, alto 
et baase (written lu cuu)unctlon with her husband) Berault, I'aris 
(1769), also Lompnan & Brmlerip, lAmtlon 3 Six duets for two 
Tiollns (dedicated to the Duke of Ulouoester). Wllllatn Na)iier, 
London. 4. Six concertos for violin with an acrumpariiment for 
two violins, alto, bass, bautbov. and two horns. Uummel, Amster- 
dam. 6. Six Sonates k deux violons. Hummel, Amsterdam. In ttie 
Berlin Blbliuthek a copy of these sonatas Is embellished with a 
pictnre of Maddalena Stmien. 6. Six concertos adapted for the 
harpsichord by Signor Uiordanl London, ITK'), Lomruian A 
Broderip, Cheapside, and No. .3 Uaymarket. J. A. HlUer mentions 
a concerto which waa published Lu Venice. 

Bibl.— Bvskbt, HiMry of Mwtie, Th$ Prtteia State cf MuHe in 
Italy, Castii,-Bla!!B, L’Optra itaVen: CMoaotf and Fatoi.i.b 
Dietionnain hUtoriqm du mv*lei«n$ ; Mercure de France, Sept. 
1768 ; PubUe AdverUeer, 1771, 1772 ; Pi^tir, JHoff dee mut., Q.-l ; 
Ch. Bodvbt, Une Legon de Uluteppe Tartini et une femme nolinine 
Bv Xr///s (Paris, 1918). and E. H.-A. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLY,* the only one 
of the numerous old English dances which has 
retained its popularity until the present day, is 
probably a tune of north-country origin. Chap- 
pell {Popular MusiCt vol. ii.) says that he pos- 
sesses a MS. version of it called ‘ Old Roger oi 
Coverlay for evermore, a Lancashire Hornpipe,' 
and in * The First and Second Division Violin * 
(in the B.M. Catalogue attributed to John 
Ecoles, and dated 1705) another version of it is 
entitled ‘ Roger of Coverly the true Cheisere 
way.* Moreover, the Calverley family, from 
one of whose ancestors the tune is said to derive 
its name,* have been from time immemorial in- 
habitants of the Yorkshire village which bears 

1 BM. M*». vol. Hi. p. 600. 

• Or more correctly * Roger of Coverly.’ The prefix * Sir * ie not 
fomid imtU after Steele end Addieon had need the name in fh* 
Speetator, 

• See Batee and QumUt. toL L No. 28. r M6. 
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their name. The editor of the Skene MS., on 
the strength of a MS. version dated 1706, claims 
the tune as Scottish, and says that it is well 
known north of the Tweed as ‘ The Maltman 
comes on Monday.’ According to Dr. Rim- 
bault,^ the earliest printed version of it occurs 
in Playford’s ‘ Division Violin ’ (1685). In ‘ The 
Dancing Master ’ it is first found at page 167 
of the 9th edition, published in 1696, where 
the tune and directions for the dance are given 
exactly as follows : 


Roger of Coverly. 
Longways fur as maity as wUL 



Tlie 1. man go below the 2. wo. then round, and so 
below the 2 man into his own place : then the 1. wo. 
go below the 2. man, then round him, and so below 
the 2. wo. into her own place. The 1. cu. [first couple] 
cross over below the 2. cu. and take hands and turn 
round twice, then lead up througii and cast oil into 
the 2. cu. place. w. B. 8. 

The Scots song, ‘ The Maltman comes on 
Monday,’ is not, as erroneously asserted by 
Chappell, by Allan Ramsay, although it is 
inserted in the first volume of his Tea-Table 
Miftcellany, 1724, The English title is not so 
easily disposed of. 

The Spectator y 2nd number, 1711, speaks of 
Sir Roger de Coverley as a gentleman of 
Worcestershire, and that * His great grand- 
father was the inventor of the famous country 
dance which is called after him.’ 

Fanciful as this is, it shows that the dance, at 
that time, was considered an old one. Another 
origin for the name of the tune is based on a 
MS. in the writer’s possession, inscribed ‘ For 
the violin, Patrick Oumming, his Book : Edin- 
burgh, 1723.’ At the end the name is repeated, 
and the date 1724 given. The tune stands as 
follows, although the Scottish Scobdatura 
(g.v.) is likely to puzzle the casual reader, since 
the first notes which appear as G, A, B, C sound 
A, B, C, D. 

gppp. Th4 Maltman^ or Roger the Cavalier. 


datura (not given In the MS.). 



> Aflier and Querit$, 1. Bo. A 



! It is well known that the name ‘ Roger * was 
bestowed upon the Royalists during the Civil 
I War, and it is suggested that ‘ Coverly ’ is 
' really a corruption of ‘ Cavalier.’ 
i As the dance, later, was almost invariably 
used at the conclusion of a ball, it was fre- 
J quently called ‘ The Finishing Dance.* See 
I Wilson’s Companion to the Ball-Room, circa 
j 1816, and Chappell’s Popular Music for the 
modem figure. According to an early corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries, the tune was 
known in Virginia, U.S.A., as ‘ My Aunt 
Mai^ery.’ f. k. 

SISTINE CHOIR ® (Ital. 11 Collegia dei Cap- 
peUani Cantori della Cappella Poniijicia), a 
collegiate body, consisting of thirty-tw'o choral 
chaplains, domiciled — though not in any special 
buildings of their own — at Rome, where for 
many centuries they have enjoyed the exclusive 
privilege of singing at all those solemn services 
and ecclesiastical functions in which the Pope 
officiates in person. 

The genealogy of the Papal Choir may be 
traced back to a period of very remote antiquity. 
It is said — and the tradition is worthy of credit 
— that a school for the education of choristers 
was founded in Rome early in the 4th century 
by S, Sylvester, whose pontificate lasted from 
the year 314-35. That S. Hilarius (461- 
468) established one, not much more than a 
century later, is certain. These institutions, 
after the lapse of another hundred years, were 
supplemented by new ones on a larger scale. 
On the destruction of the monastery of Monte 
Cassino by the Lombards, in the year 680, the 
Benedictine Fathers fled to Rome ; and, under 
the protection of Pope Pelagius II. (577-90), 
established themselves in a new home near the 
Lateran Basilica, where they opened schools for 
the preparation of candidates for holy orders. 
S. Gregory the Great (690-604) took advantage 
of this circumstance while working out his 
system of reform, and turned the seminaries 
to account as schools of singing. (See Sobq 
School.) Under his care they prospered 
exceedingly, and in process of time attained 
proportions which enabled him to supply the 

* The popnlu name of tbe Papal (.liotr la derived from the 
Ci«peU» SlxUna, bnilt by Pope Blxtas IV. (1471-84). 
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various Basilicas with singers, who assembled 
on the greater festivals, and attended the Pope 
wherever ho officiated. And thus arose the 
practice to which the Church was eventually 
indebted for the magnffioent services of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

These early Scholae Cantorum — sometimes 
called Orphanotropia, in allusion to the number 
of fatherless children which they sheltered — 
were governed by an ecclesiastic of high rank, 
called the Primicerius, who, assisted by a 
SecundiceriuB destined afterwards to succeed 
him in his office, exercised absolute control over 
the youths and children committed to his care. 
Boys were admitted into the preparatory school 
{Parviaium) at a very early age ; and if of 
gentle birth, became at the same time members 
of the papal household, holding a status like 
that of the pages at a secular court. After 
passing through the necessary preparation, the 
choristers were permitted to take part in the 
most solemn services of the Church : and when 
their voices changed, were either prepared for 
the priesthood or provided for as Cubicularii. 
The older members of the Scholae were called 
Subdeacons ; but the title was only an honorary 
one. By their help Rome was so liberally 
supplied with singers that on more than one 
occasion the Pope was able to send out skilled 
instructors for the purpose of encouraging the 
purest style of ecclesiastical singing in other 
countries ^ ; and, as we hear of no important 
modification of the system before the beginning 
of the 14th century, we are justified in believ- 
ing that it fulfilled its purpose perfectly. 

A great change, however, took place during 
the pontificate of Clement V. (1305-14), who 
in the year 1306 transferred the Chair of 
S. Peter to Avignon, leaving his Primicerius 
and Schola Cantorum behind him in Rome. 
Too much oppressed by political and ecclesi- 
astical troubles to devote his time to the regu- 
lation of details. Pope Clement naturally left 
the management of his chapel to underlings, 
who suffered the music to degenerate to a very 
unsatisfactory level. His successor, John XXII. 
(1316-34), issued in 1323 the well-known Bull, 
‘ Docta sanctorum,’ for the purpose of restrain- 
ing his singers from oomipting the simplicity of 
plain-song, either by subjecting it to the laws 
of measured music, or by overloading it with 
ornamentation. It is doubtful whether the 
provisions of this Bull were fully carried out 
after the decease of its author, whose immediate 
successor, Benedict XII. (1334-42), was too 
fond of splendid ceremonial to raise any strong 
objection on the score of its elaborateness 

t Vtw thlN porpoM. John the pneeentor ma eent to England 
during the Primacy of Theodore, Archblehop of Canterbury <66^- 
890). At the request of King Pepin (760-68), Simoon, the Sooundl* 
cerius of the Roman Scholl wae sent, in like manner, to France, 
but recalled by Pope Paul 1. in 763, that be might succeed to the 
office of the then laielv deceased Primiceriiu, Georgius; -while 
towards the close of the same century two celebrated singers, 
Theodores and Benedlctus, were sent by Hadrian 1. (779-96) to 
CSutflemagne. 


to the music sung by the twelve choral 
chaplains who officiated in his private chapel. 
Indeed, the management of the choir employed 
by Benedict and his successors at Avignon 
differed altogether from that of the Roman 
Schola, which was still carried on under the 
Primicerius. In Rome, the choristers were 
taught on the old traditional system, almost 
from their infancy. At Avignon, the most 
welcome recruits were French and Flemish 
singers, who had already earned a brilliant 
reputation. Now, in those days the best 
singers were, for the most part, the best com- 
posers also ; and in the Low Countries the art 
of oomposition was rapidly advancing towards 
a state of perfection elsewhere unknown. It 
followed, therefore, that the choir at Avignon 
contained some of the greatest musicians in 
Europe, and was indebted to them for faux- 
bourdons and other polyphonic music, scarcely 
ever heard at that period except in the Nether- 
lands. 

In 1377 Pope Gregory XL (1370-78) returned 
to Rome, and carried his choir with him. The 
contrast between the rival schools now became 
more apparent than over ; yet by some means 
they amalgamated completely. The probability 
is that Gregory himself united them, forming 
the two choirs into one body, which was no 
longer called the Schola Cantorum, nor 
governed by a Primicerius, but was henceforth 
known as the Collegio dci Cappellani Cantori, 
and placed under the command of an ecclesiastic 
who held the appointment for life, and bore the 
title of * Maestro della Cappella Pontificia.’ The 
precise year in which this change took place 
cannot be ascertained ; though it is certain 
that the new title was home by Angelo, Abbot 
of S. Maria de Rivaldis, in 1397 — twenty years 
after the return from Avignon. After this, we 
hear of no other maestro till 1464, when the 
appointment was conferred upon Niccola Fabri, 
Governor of Rome, who held it for two years. 
From 1409 onwards the list includes the names 
of fourteen ecclesiastics, of whom all, except 
the last, were Bishops. The most celebrated 
of them was Elziario Genet, of Carpentras, 
* Veecovo in partibus ’ (1516-26 ?), and the last 
of the series was Monsignor Antonio Bocca- 
padule (1674-86). Pope Sixtus V. (1686-90) 
issued Sept. 1, 1586, a Bull (‘ In suprema ’), by 
virtue (A which he conferred upon the college 
the right of electing, from among their own 
body, an officer, to whom was committed the 
duty of governing the choir, for three, six, or 
twelve months, or in perpetuity, according to 
the plea49ure of the electors.’ It was clear that 
the maestri so elected must necessarily be 
deprived of many of the privileges enjoyed by 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries who had preceded 
them ; but, by way of compensation, they were 
invested with all which were not inseparable 

* B«tnl, i. p. 972, Note 876. 
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from the status of a Bishop ; and these were 
still further increased by Pope Clement XIII. 
in the Bull ‘ Cum retinendi,’ August 31, 1762. 

It was ultimately arranged that the election 
should take plaoe annually, and this custom 
has ever since been strictly observed. The 
0rst maestro so chosen was Giovanni Antonio 
Merlo, who served during the year 1687. Since 
his time the election has always been fixed 
for Dec. 28 ; and for very many years it has 
been the invariable oustom to elect the principal 
bass. 

The Flemish singers, having once obtained a 
recognised position in the choir, soon began to 
exercise an irresistible influence over it, and, 
through it, over every other choir in Christen- 
dom. Among the first of whom we have any 
certain account was Guglielmo Dufay (g.v.). 

The number of singers, which at Avignon 
had been limited to twelve, was in the 1 6th 
century increased to twenty-four, and not very 
long afterwards raised to thirty-two, which 
figure still represents the normal strength of 
the choir, though the assistance of additional 
ripievi is sometimes permitted on extraordinary 
occasions. After the formal admission of the 
Netherlanders the compositions sung in the 
Papal Chapel were almost entirely supplied by 
the eappellaui cantori themselves. The custom 
was, when any member of the college had pro- 
duced a mass or other great work, to have it 
roughly written out, and rehearsed by the entire 
body of singers, who afterwards decided whether 
or not it was worthy of their acceptance. If 
the votes were in its favour, the original auto- 
graph was placed in the hands of the Scrittori 
— of whom four were usually kept in full em- 
ployment — and by them copied, in stencilled 
notes large enough to be read by the entire 
choir at once, into huge partbooks,^ formed of 
entire sheets of parchment, of which a large 
collection, richly illuminated and magnificently 
bound, is still preserved among the Archives 
of the Sistine Chapel, though a vast number | 
were destroyed in the conflagration which 
ensued on the invasion of Rome by Charles V, 
in 1627. 

It was Pope Sixtus V. who, at the time of his 
reform in the government of the choir, men- 
tioned above, conferred upon Palestrina* the 
title of Composer to the Pontifical Chapel. The 
o6Sce was renewed, after Palestrina’s death, in 
favour of Felice Anerio, but was never con- 
ferred on any other member of the college. 
The most famous musicians who sang in the 
choir ® after Palestrina were Giov. Maria Nanini, 
admitted in 1577, Luca Marenzio (1694), Rug- 

1 Me&d«lMohn, in one of bln lettem, jd^ea an ftmiutnic d«Krtpt(oa 
of o&« of UMsa •noroona books, 'wblcb h« s»w oarrisd in front of 
Baini, as be walked, in procession, wp the nave of 8. Peter's. 

* On the whole of Paleatrina'a relationa with the Papal Choir, 
whioh research had proved to be verv different from those deieiibed 
by Baial. Beokstro's principal nutBOrity, aee the article Paleb- 
tbina. 

■ A catalOKtts of the singers of the Cappella Pontiacia was 
vubllsbed in A Jf./., 1907. 


giero Giovanelli (1599), and Gregorio AUe^ 
(1629-62). Adami also mentions Victoria, 
whose name, however, is not to be found in any 
official register. Among more modem maestri 
the three most notable were, Tommaso Bai, 
who held the office of maestro in 1714 ; the 
Cavaliere Giuseppe Santarolli — ^Dr. Burney’s 
friend — ^who entered the choir as an artificial 
soprano singer in 1749, and died in 1790 ; and 
the Abbate Baini (q.v.), who was received into 
the college in 1795, became maestro in 1817, 
and died in 1844. By special favour of Pope 
Gregory XVI., Baini retained his office for life, 
but no later maestro has enjoyed the same 
privilege. 

The two settings of the Miserere by Bai and 
Baini, which for many years past have been 
used alternately with that of Allegri, are the 
only works added to the repertory of the ohapol 
since the death of the last-named maestro. 
Indeed, neither the constitution nor the habits 
of the college have, since Palestrina, under- 
gone any important change— except, perhaps, 
in one particular, to be mentioned presently ; 
and hence it is its performances are so in- 
finitely valuable, as traditional indices of the 
style of singing cultivated at the period which 
produced the ‘ Missa Papae Marcelli,’ the ‘ Im- 
properia,’ and the ‘ Lamentations.’ 

The one point in which a change has taken 
plaoe is the selection of voices ; and it is neces- 
sary to remark that, as the change did not take 
plaoe until seven years after Palestrina’s death, 
the idea that we cannot sing his music in 
England as he intended it to be sung, for lack 
of the necessary voices, is altogether untenable. 
In early times, as we have already seen, the 
chapel was supplied with soprani, and in all 
probability with contralti also, by means of the 
Orphanotropia or Scholae Cantorum, exactly as 
English cathedrals are now supplied by means 
of the Choristers* Schools. That this plan was 
continued until quite late in the 16th century 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that, between 
1561 and 1671, Palestrina held the joint offices 
of maestro di cappella and maestro del fanciuUi 
di ooro at the Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
while, between 1639 and 1553 the post of 
‘ Maestro de’ Putti,’ at the Cappella Giulia, was 
successively filled by Arcadelt, Rubino, Basso, 
i Ferrabosco, and Roselli. During the latter half 
of the 16th century, however, these youthful 
treble voices were gradually supplanted by 
a new kind of adult male soprano, called the 
soprano falsetto, imported, in the first instance, 
from Spain, in which country it was extensively 
cultivated by means of some peculiar system of 
training, the secret of which has never publicly 
transpired.* At the close of the 16th century, 

i NBVBrtbelBra. tbto uani doM sot leBm to bo altogoUier loot. A 
lady iravellor in Spain and Portugal, amuaingly oxproHod h«r 
ourprtse, on discovering that certain higb fluto-lue notea. whicb 
abe believed to have been nroducod br eomo beautiful young girl, 
really ananateil from tbo uroat of a noriy individual tdtM • Ampi 
itard and wkitkan 1 
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Spanish soprani were in very great request; 
and were, indeed, preferred to all others, until 
the year 1601, when a far more momentous 
change was introduced. 

During nearly the whole of the 17th and the 
greater part of the 18th centuries the theatres 
of Europe were supplied with adult male 
soprano and contralto voices, preserved by a 
process so barbarous, that at one time it was 
forbidden in Italy on pain of death. Yet not- 
withstanding this penalty the system prospered, 
and enriched the stage with many of its most 
accomplished ornaments, such as Nicolini 
Grimaldi, Senesino, Carestini, Pacchierotti, 
Faiinelli and others. It has been said that 
Farinelli's wonderful voice was accidentally 
preserved, and the story is probably true ; for 
it is certain that very fine voices are sometimes 
preserved by accident, and quite reasonable to 
suppose that such accidents may very frequently 
happen, though should the sufferers possess no 
musical talent one is not likely to hear of them. 
In these purely accidental cases no singer with 
a good voice has even been refused admission 
into the pontifical choir ; but the transgression 
of the law, which was formerly punishable with 
death, now renders the offender de facto ex- 
communicate, and therefore effectually prevents 
his reception into the Collogio. One of the 
most learned and accomplished musicians in 
Romo, in command of one of its most celebrated 
choirs, remembered the admission of three arti- 
ficial voices, accidentally produced, while he 
was studying under Baini. Two of them proved 
too weak to be used, except as ripiera ; but 
the third developed into a magnificent soprano. 
The trained soprano falsetto, which needs no 
accident to produce it, is not yet extinct.' 

Italian choirmasters draw a careful distinc- 
tion between the different voices they employ. 
The Voce bianca or naiurale is by no means un- 
common, but produces only contralto singers. 
The true adult soprano, arte faita (made by 
method *), is an excessively rare voice, produced 
‘ rather in the head than in the chest or throat,* 
and lasting, generally, to extreme old age, to 
the astonishment of the uninitiated hearer, who 
cannot understand its co-existence with a long 
white beard.* The occurrence of such pheno- 
mena is, however, so exceptional, that Pope 
Pius IX. founded the Scuola di S. ISalvatore, 
near St. Peter’s, for the express purpose of 
supjj^ying the choirs of Rome with boys, sub- 
ject, as in England, to be discharged on the 
breaking of their voices. 

It remains only to say a few words conoeming 
the style of singing practised by this matchloBS 
choir, and the lessons to bo learned from it. 

> These statements are founded on Information supplied to ns by 
gentlemen resident In Borne, whose high position and long expertenoe 
render their evidence more than ordloanly trustworthy. 

i /.«. not by operation. 

9 In Adaml da Bolsena's 0»»tnatloni (Roma. 1711) will be found 
numerous portraits of soprani and oontraltl with long beards — 
many of them priests. 


For the last three centuries at least there have 
been preserved certain traditional ornaments 
and forms of expression which are profound 
mysteries to the uninitiated (see Allegri ; Im- 
pbopsbia). For instance, the Second and 
Third Lamentations on the three last days in 
Holy Week are sung, as is generally supposed, 
by a high voice ; but when that voice is too 
weak for the task it is assisted by another, 
which, even in the most difficult abbeHimenti^ 
keeps so exactly with it that the two voices 
are invariably mistaken for one. Again, there 
has long been a traditional way of making 
crescendi and diminuendi which has astonished 
even the most experienced choirmasters. The 
secret of this wonderful effect is that not only 
the amount of tone produced by each in- 
dividual voice, but the actual number of voices 
employed, is gradually increased in the one 
case and diminished in the other. Such effects 
would no doubt be condemned by English 
choirmasters as ‘ tricks,’ but they are not 
tricks. No means can be so condemned, with 
justice, provided the effect they produce be 
artistic and legitimate. 

Btbi.. — V. X. Haukri.. Die rtmieehe Sehola Centorum und die 
pdpitlichen KapelUdnffrr bis zur MiUe Id.Jahrh. (1887); E 
/ eatOori delta Cappella PtmHfieio (it M /., 1P07) ; Kari. Wrinmaxm, 
Die pdpzttlehe Kapaie WRirr Pavl / K , 18 np. (A.M., Jan. 
Albkrto i>b AMORtta, Donumieo MmtafA e la Cappella ffieUna 
(R.M.L. Anno 20. 1922, pp. fi83-007) ; A R Terry, Some SizUne 
Choir Traditiotu (Muz. Ani., Oot 1911) ; J, W. IlRKDEBaoR, Parlp 
History oj Sinyiny (1021) ICV. 

SISTRUM, an ancient form of rattle used 
more especially in the worship of Isis : it con- 
sisted of a metal frame upon a handle ; through 
the sides of the frame loose metal bars wore 
fitted. F. w. G. 

SIVORI, Ernesto Camillo (6. Genoa, Oct. 
26, 1815 ; d. Via Giulia, Genoa, Feb. 19, 1894), 
a great violinist. Ho began the violin at 5, 
under Restano, and continued it under Costa 
until about the year 1823, when Paganini met 
with him, and was so much struck with his 
talent, as not only to give him lessons, but 
to compose six sonatas and a concertino for 
violin, guitar, tenor and violoncello, which they 
were accustomed to play together, Paganini 
taking the guitar. This was sufficient to launch 
the lad into Paganini’s style. After a stay of 
six months in his native city, Paganini left for 
a tour in Germany in 1824, but before his de- 
parture he demonstrated the interest he took 
in young Sivori by desiring that he should 
accompany him on his travels. Owing to the 
child’s tender years, however, his parents refused 
to abandon him to the care of the great violinist. 
This being the case, Paganini recommended the 
elder Sivori to place his son with his own 
former master, Giacomo Costa, and for three 
years this teacher guided the child’s studies so 
adroitly that when Paganini returned to Genoa 
in 1827 he found him well equipped as a 
classical player. Though perfectly satisfied with 
the progress of his proUgit he at the same time 
considered him lacing in virtuosity, and there 
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foro suggested a change from Costa’s scholastic 
method to the more volatile system of his 
intimate friend Dellepiane. Again the boy’s 
progress was astonishing, and at length his 
father, conquering his objections to a musical 
career for his son, became desirous that he 
should make some public appearances outside 
his own country. 

Accordingly, accompanied by his master 
Dellepiane, Camillo Sivori travelled first to 
Turin, where he played at a concert on May 3, 
1827. He next appeared at Susa on the 6th, 
Saint Michel 6th, Chambery 7th, Lyons 16th, 
Paris 18th, and made his d^but in London on 
the 25th. Two days later he was again in 
Paris, where the Duchesse de Noailles, the 
Duo de Berri and most of the dilettanti of 
the town interested themselves in him, as did 
likewise Rossini, Cherubini, Baillot and other 
eminent musicians of the day. He gave a very 
successful concert in Paris on Dec. 4. In 

1828 Sivori repeated his first triumphs in 
Paris and London. The autumn of the same 
year was spent by him in touring in the 
French provinces. After an absence of eighteen 
months ho at length returned to Genoa in 
Jan. 1829, and devoted himself earnestly to 
studying composition with Giovanni Sen*a, a 
profound theorist of the classical school, then 
occup 3 dng the post of musical director at the 
Teatro (^arlo Felice in Genoa. During the year 

1829 Sivori did little else but study, only act- 
ing at intervals as Dellepiane’s substitute at 
the Teatro Carlo Felice, and also at the Consorva- 
torio when the latter was taken ill. Ho gener- 
ously gave the entire benefit of those services to 
his old master, and after Dellepiane’s death 
extended the same charity to his impoverished 
widow and child for the space of a year. Feb. 
1834 found Sivori again in England making 
his debut as a quartet-player in the Queen’s 
Square ‘ Select Society ’ meetings at Alsager’s 
house, and on Mar. 28 he played in the first 
performance of Cherubini’s Requiem. 

Ho next traverstid Italy, beginning with Flor- 
ence, in 1839 ; then in 1841 and 1842 visited 
Prague, Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, Frankfort, 
Brussels, St. Petersburg and Moscow. On 
Jan. 29, 1843, ho made his rentree to Parw 
with a movement from a concerto of his own, 
his performance of which carried away his 
audience and procured him a special medal. 
He also made a vast impression in chamber- 
music. The brilliantly successful appearance 
of Jan, 29 — when he played his own concerto 
in E flat, Paganini’s concerto in B minor, and 
the same composer’s ‘ Moise,’ for the G string 
— took place at the Conservatoire, and that 
institution presented him with its gold medal 
of honour. From Paris he wont to London, 
where he made his first appearance at the 
Philharmonic in May, playing his concerto in 
A at the same concerts on June 5, 1843, and 


repeating it on the 19th (Spohr was in London 
at the same time) ; returned in 1844, when 
Mendelssohn, Joachim, Hall6, Piatti and Ernst 
were here also, and in 1845, when he assisted 
in the famous performances of Beethoven’s 
Quartets at Alsager’s house (see Alsagee), 
played at the Musical Union on June 24, etc. 
etc. Tours in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
in Holland followed, and in the ensuing year he 
gave a concert at Brussels (on Mar. 12), return- 
ing from thence to Paris and playing en route 
at Li^ge, Antwerp, Ghent, etc. The season of 
1844 was again successfully occupied in London 
with his owm concert at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
an appearance at a Philharmonic concert under 
Mendelssohn : a farewell concert at Hanover 
Square Rooms, where he played the ‘ Kreutzor 
Sonata * with Julius Benedict — a performance 
which was repeated at the Melodists’ Club — ^and 
numerous private engagements. In August, 
Sivori in company with Dohler, Piatti, Henry 
Russell and Lablache, jun., made a tour of 
Great Britain. After playing at Hamburg he 
came to London again during the season of 
1845. In 1846 ho was again there ; on June 27, 
played Mendelssohn’s concerto at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert, and was solo violin at 
Jullien’s ‘ Concerts d’fit6.’ 

He then left for America, in which he re- 
mained till 1850, travelling from the Northern 
States, by Mexico and Panama, to Valparaiso, 
Rio, Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, and 
narrowly escaping death by yellow fever. In 

1850 he returned to Genoa, and shortly after 
lost nearly all the money he had made in the 
new world by an imprudent speculation. In 

1851 he was again in Great Britain, touring 
throughout the whole country. In London he 
played at Professor Ella’s Musical Union concert 
with Golinelli (pianist) and J*iatti. In 1852 
he played in Beethoven's triple concerto in 
C — with Piatti as violoncellist — at the New 
Philharmonic Society at Exeter Hall under 
Berlioz’s baton. A tour in Scotland in 1853 
was followed by a tour in Switzerland, where 
he broke his wrist in an unfortunate carriage 
accident at Geneva. On Doc. 15 Sivori played 
at La Pergola, Florence, returning to Genoa 
in time for the opening of the Teatro Apol- 
lonio. In 1854 he toured in Franco, and 
the following year, he married the actress 
Ortonsia Damain, after w^hich he toured in 
Spain, where the Queen made him Knight of 
the Order of Carlos HI. From Spain he went 
to Portugal, where the King made him Knight 
of the Order of Christ the King, and in the 
spring of 1856 he made appearances in Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. In 1857 Sivori toured 
in England with Piatti, and the fourteen -year- 
old pianist, Arthur Napoleon. In 1862 he 
scored one more success in Paris in the B minor 
concerto of Paganini. In 1864 he revisited 
London, and appeared at the Musical Uniou 
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and elfiewHere. In 1869 Sivori appeared at 
some of the Monday Popular Concerts in London, 
and in 1870 toured in France, after which he 
returned to Genoa and there led a quiet life 
until his death. 

As a man he was always liked — * little, good- 
tempered, warm-hearted, intelligent CamiUo 
Sivori ’ is the description of him by an English 
journalist. He was the only direct pupil of 
Paganini, and his playing was that of a virtuoso 
of the Paganini school, with a prodigious com- 
mand of ^fficulties, especially of double-stop- 
ping, second only to his master. His tone was 
silvery and clear, but rather thin. His style — 
judged by a classical standard — ^was cold and 
affected, and had little real feeling. 

His compositions include : 

Two coo««rtof for violin la F fl»t and A : eappiiodo. La CMnolaa ; 
op. 12, TaraatoUo napolltalno, violin and orohoatra, or piano; 
I)eux duos concertanU for pianoforte and violin ; duet for violin 
and double bau, written with Botteeini . Foutaiile Caprloe in £ . 
Fantaiale Etude, op 10: Fantaiaie, Fleurti de Naples ; Souvenir de 
Nonna ; Camaval de chUl ; Carnaval de t;uba ; Carnaval amdiicain ; 
Tempent Ifusic (Milan, 18(10) ; FoUw eepaffnolea ; Variatlona on 
* Nel car non piO ml eento ‘ and ' he Pirate ‘ ; Three Faotaaiaa upon 
aire from * La K>nnamhula,‘ ' I Puritani,' ‘ Zapateado ' ; Fantasia 
on airs from * Un ballo In maachera.' ‘ 11 Trovatore,' ‘ Lucia dl 
Laminerznoor ' , Andante Spianato ; ' Trots Komances sans 

paroles,* with pianoforte accompaniment. 


Bibl. — ’B.KM^-A.tVKV.CamUlo Sivort, TheVioUn fttnei.Mu 15, 
1894, No. 0. vol. 1. ; E. Jambs (Ph. and Lit.D.), OamtUo Sivori, a 
Vifcs/eA of hit fJfe, etc. ; O. Bkvkdit, C Sivori (reprinted from the 
Sinwokore, ManeUlee, Mar. 7, 1864) , Anlsji PiKaaomT, OemiOo 
Sivori (with pictures). O da FWo, C, Sivon ond f. JRomani ; 
T. L. l*nipaoN, Skrteken «nd Anoedatet of CvJshrated Fiolfnfstsi 
H. C. liAHKE, Famotu ViolintiU J/tuiml Standard 24. 1804 , 
Fifaro, Paris, Apr. 1, 1894 ; Joutwtl dt» Debate. Feb 28, 1828 ; 
aUok, Parle. Feb. (1, 1848 : MonHom univortol. Paris, Feb. 18. 1843 : 
BriHth Minitrol, vol. 11 pp. 186-8 ; F4 tts, Biof. do* mw«. 


Q . ; addns. by e. h.-a. 

SIXTH, the interval which embraces six 
degrees of the scale. There are three forms — the 
major, the minor and the augmented. (1) The 
major sixth, as CA, contains 9 mean semitones, 
and the ratio of its limiting sounds in the true 
scale is 5 : 3. It is a concord, and in harmony 
is regarded as the first inversion of the minor 
common chord. (2) The minor sixth, as CAb 
or EC, contains 8 semitones, and the ratio of its 
limiting sounds is 8 : 6. It is also a concord 
and in harmony regarded as the first inversion 
of the major common chord. (3) The augmented 
sixth, which is arrived at by flattening the 
lower or sharpening the upper extreme sound 
of a major sixth, as Db B, or Ab Fjf, contains 
10 semitones, and the ratio of the limiting 
sounds is 125: 72. The augmented sixth is a 
discord, and is usually resolved by moving each 
note a semitone outwards to the octave, the 
sharpening or flattening of one of the extreme 
sounds already implying a straining In that 
direction. Three forms of the augmented sixth 
are distinguished by special names ; when it is 
accompanied by the major third it is called 
‘ Italian ’ (see a ) ; when to this is added the 
augmented fourth, it is called ' FVench ’ (see 6) ; 
and when the major third and fifth are present 
(c) it is called ‘ German.* 



The Neapolitan Sixth is the name by which 
a chord consisting of a minor sixth and minor 
third on the subdominant has long been known ; 
as (d) in the key of G minor. (See Intebv ils ; 
Hajlmoky.) 0. fi. H. p. 

SJOGREN, Emil (6. Stockholm, June 6, 
1853 ; d. there, Mar. 1918), studied first at the 
Conservatoire there, and afterwards at Berlin 
under Kiel for composition and Haupt for the 
organ. In 1884-85 he made tours through 
Europe, visiting Vienna, Munich, Venice and 
Paris. During a stay at Meran he was for six 
months under the influence of Lange Mtiller, 
which affected his work very deeply. From 
1891 Sjbgren was organist at the Yohannes- 
kyrka at Stockholm, where he was employed 
in teaching and in composition of all kinds ; 
chiefly for piano solo, violin and piano, and 
songs. He was a composer whose works do 
not display the almost exclusively Scandi- 
navian character of Grieg, but who shows an 
infusion of German ideas. Among his best- 
known works are ‘ Der Coiitrabandista,’ op. 9, 
for bass voice ; ‘ Erctikon,’ op. 10, for piano ; 
Novelettes, op. 14, for piano ; the three sonatas, 
op. 19, op. 24, op. 32, in G minor, £ minor and 
G minor, for violin and piano ; the two sonatas, 
op. 35 and op. 44, in E minor and A major 
for piano, il^sides these Sjdgren wrote a 
great number of melodies, and detached pieces 
for the piano. He also wrote much for the 
voice, 08 well as many pieces for the organ. 
His music showed a certain amount of Scan- 
dinavian style, coupled with a warm emotional- 
ism which was derived from more southern 
countries. D. h. 

Bibi..— E im. SjOo&bk, In mmoriam. Mod Hdrof av Stgrid 
Blmblad, Ounnar JforVn, W. PtIoriionSerpor, BeUna .Vyftlom. Bvrta 
^bpron oeh N. Sddsrblom.pp 90 (Stockholm. 1018); Nnji BrodAw. 
vonoiehnU dor fedruekUn Aomporttionon B Bjbm^ns (1919). 

SKENE MS., BOO Scottish National Music ; 
Daunby, WiUiam. 

SKETCH (Fr. eequisae ; Ger. Skitze ; Ital. 
Bchizzo), (1) This name is strictly applied to 
the preliminary jotting down of a musical idea, 
or to memoranda of special points of develop- 
ment or orchestration, used by composers in the 
process of bringing their works to perfection. 
To anal3rBe the various books of extant sketches 
by great masters would lie outside the scope 
of this Dictionary ; we may point out that 
various sketch-books of Beethoven have been 
published, which are essential to a knowledge 
of his methods of working. 

(2) A short movement, usually written for 
the pianoforte, and deriving its name, in some 
oases, from its descriptive character, in others, 
horn the slightness of its construction. 

SKROUP, FbaktxI^ek Jan (6. Vosioe, near 
Pardubice, Bohemia, 1801 ; d. Rotterdam, 
Peb. 7, 1802). Composer of the first Czech opera 
and of the Czech national anthem, *Kde domov 
mft j * (‘ There, where our home is ’). He was by 
profession a lawyer, but gained some experience 
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as a singer and amateur conductor. In 1823 a 
German opera by Weigl, based on ‘ The Swiss 
Family,* was given in Czech, a unique event at 
that period. Its success was so great that the 
promoters of the scheme determined to go a 
step further and produce an opera composed by 
a Czech to a Czech libretto. Skroup undertook 
the work, and, having secured the literary 
services of Chmelensky, he started upon an 
opera entitled ‘ DrAtenik ’ ( ‘ The Tinker ’). The 
opera was produced at the festival of Candle- 
mas, 1826. Its reception was extraordinarily 
enthusiastic, for it had the prestige of being the 
first native opera over staged in Bohemia. The 
music was bright, fiuent and uninspired. The 
brisk overture, in the early Mozartian style, is 
the beat part of the work. There is not much 
attempt at dramatic characterisation, and the 
reflection of the folk element is 8uj)erficial. The 
national hymn of the Czechs, taken from one of 
Skroup’a later works (‘ Fidlovacka ’), was sub- 
sequently interpolated at the close of ‘Britenfk.* 
A facsimile reprint of the work, with its original, 
semi-German, typography, was published by 
the UmcleckA Beseda (Society of Arts) in 1913 
(Prague). Skroup attempted a more ambitious 
task in ‘ The Marriage of Libu&a * (1834), but he 
had not the depth and imagination necessary 
for epic opera. He was conductor of the State 
theatre, Prague, from 1827-57, and was the 
first Czech to occupy this position, which only a 
few years before had been filled by Carl Maria 
Weber. Honour is due to Skroup for the 
industry with which he worked to raise himself 
from the status of an amateur to such a high 
position. His last successes as a conductor in 
Prague were in W agnorian opera ; ‘ TannhAuser ’ 
(1854), * Lohengrin ’ (1856) and ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman ’ (1856). He moved to Rotterdam 
in 1860. His other operas include ‘ OldHch and 
Bozena ’ (Czech) ; ‘ Dor GeisterWaut,’ ‘ Dra- 
homira,’ ‘Der Meergenso’ (Gorman); incidental 
music to Tyl’s force ‘ FidlovaCka * (1883). 
Skroup did not found a school of national opera. 
Between the production of ‘ DrAtenfk ’ and 
Smetana's first opera, ‘ The Brandenburgers in 
Bohemia * — ^an interval of thirty years — there 
was no further progress in this direction. 

SKUHERSKt, FrantiSek, Z, (6. Opodno, 
July 31, 1830; d. BudSjovice, Aug. 19, 1892, 
Czech teacher, theorist and composer. He 
began life as a medical student, but his in- 
clination to music was so strong that he 
abandoned this career and studied musical 
theory under Kittl (q^v,), director of the 
Prague Conservatoire, and Pitsch (^.r.), 
director of the Organ School. From 1864-66 
Skuhersk;^ was director of the Musical Union of 
Innsbruck, when he was appointed principal of 
the Organ School in Prague. Other posts came 
his way ; that of court pianist to the Emperor 
Ferdinand, and director of the court oroh^tra 


(1869) ; lecturer of musical theory at the Czech 
University, Prague (1882-87). He made a 
Journey to Rome and Regensburg in order 
to study old church music, especially the 
Gregorian. He was an hon. member of the 
Society for the Reform of Church Music in 
Bohemia (1884). As a teacher he exercised a 
considerable influence in a progressive direction. 
His literary work, which must take precedence 
of his compositions, includes: Theory of Musical 
Composition (1881); Musical Form (1879); 
Theory of Harmony (1885); The Organ, its 
management and preservation ; Theoretical 
and Practical Organ School, Compositions — 
operas : ‘ Samo * (1854) ; ‘ Vladimir, bohuv 
zvoleneo ’ (Vladimir, God*8 chosen), 1863 ; 
‘Lova* (1868); ‘Rector and General’ (comic 
opera) ; symphonic poem, ‘ May * ; three fugues 
for orchestra ; pianoforte trio, string quartet 
and pianoforte quintet. n. n. 

SLEZAK, Leo (6. SchOnberg, Moravia, Aug. 
18, 1876), operatic tenor. He was working at a 
technical institute to become an engineer when 
his voice developed, and after a brief period of 
study he made a promising dAbut at Brunn, 
Mar. 17, 1896, as Lohengrin. He was then 
engaged for some years at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, during which he appeared at Covent 
Garden in 1900, singing Lohengrin to the Elsa 
of Milka Ternina. Although hie vocal method 
was then rather severely criticised, he accepted 
an offer to transfer from Berlin to Vienna, 
where he sang at the Imperial Opera (1901-11). 
At last, however, in 1908, he decided to go 
to Paris to study under Jean de Roszke, and 
both voice and method underwent a marked 
improvement, the quaUty and resonance of the 
head notes gaining especially. This was made 
manifest at Covent Garden, when he reappeared 
(Juno 2, 1909) in a notable revival of Verdi’s 
‘ Otello,’ singing his exacting music with robust 
power and beauty of tone. He was at once 
engaged to undertake the same part a.t the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and 
made his American debut therein in Nov. 1909. 
He remained for three seasons and gave song 
recitals in several cities. He afterwards won 
increased fame at the leading European opera 
houses in the dramatic rdles of Wagner and 
! Meyerbeer. 

I Binii — International Who’o Who tnMmio", Nokthoott, Oovon$ 
j OarSan and tin K^nr^ Opera. ^ 

I SLIDE. (1) (Fr. eovli; Ger. Sckleifer.) 

I (See Ornaments, Vol, III. pp. 769-70.) 

(2) (Fr, glissade or port de voix; Ital. 
portamento.) To violinists the * slide * is one of 
the principal vehicles of expression, at the same 
time affording a means of passing from one note 
to another at a distance. The rules governing 
the ‘ slide * are not restricted, as its use and 
effect entirely depend upon the Judgment of 
the player, but the following directions are 
generally observed : (1) A ‘ slide ’ is effected 
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by allomrig the finger already upon the string 
to move up or down to within a fourth or third 
of the new note. Care should be taken to keep 
the fingers strictly within the range of each new 
position. Another kind of ‘ slide * is made by 
moving the finger over two or more adjoining 
semitones, without interruption. 

In imitation of the matchless legato which the 
human voice alone can attain, violinists fre* 
quently employ a ‘ slide * limited to adjoining 
notes. A third * slide ’ is entirely of a brilliant 
type, and belongs to the virtuoso, par excellence, 
having originated with Paganini. It consists 
in executing chromatic passages, singly or in 
thirds, octaves or other combinations, entirely 
unth the same fingers. Paganini's music 
abounds in this species of * slide,’ as also do the 
compositions of the masters of the Belgian and 
French school, who adopted his methods. This 
‘ slide * did not come into general use until the 
end of the 18th century or beginning of the 
19th. Yet its sister acquirements, the tremolo 
and shift, were known to violinists a century 
earlier. Mersenne {Harm, universe, 1636) 
speaks with delight of such professional violin- 
ists as * les Sieurs Bocan, Lazarin ’ and others, 
who employed a certain ‘ trembloment qui ravi- 
sient I’csprit,’ and the same author mentions 
the violinists who could mount to the octave on 
every string. Notwithstanding the lack of any 
direct mention of the ' slide ’ previous to the 
18th century, the following remark by Jean 
Rousseau in his TraiU de la viole (1687) might 
indicate that the eminent viola da gamba 
player, Hottman, was acquainted with it : 

‘ It was he iHottraan] who in France first composed 
melodies (piSces d*}uzrmmie) regulated for the viol, so 
as to niake the effect of beautiful singing {beaux 
chants) in imitation of the voice.* 

Corelli in the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury founded the correct position and in- 
dependence of the left hand, but it is 
doubtful whether he, or his immediate suc- 
cessors, knew the use of the * slide.’ Even at 
the beginning of the 18th century the generafity 
of violinists relied mostly upon every species 
of turn and flourish to give expression to their 
playing. To the ‘ Beat,’ ‘ Back Fall,’ ‘ Double 
Backfall,’ ‘ Springer,’ etc., writers of violin 
methods devoted elaborate attention, and, 
curiously enough, as though foreshadowing 
the coming of the ‘ slide,’ these very turns 
were in France called by the name now em- 
ployed in that country for its English equiva- 
lent, i.e. porte de voix. Neither Leopold 
Mozart nor Geminani in the middle of the 18th 
century mentions the ’ slide, ’but like their prede- 
cessors they consider good taste entirely depend- 
ent on the judicious employment of turns. But 
with Viotti’s advent, and his establishment of 
the French School, the old methods began to 
give way to a truer mode of expression which 
found its medium in the change of position on 


the same string. Viotti’s most gifted puph. 
Rode, was particularly devoted to this method 
of playing tender phrases, and no violinist culti- 
vated it more carefully than Rode’s imitator 
and admirer Spohr. The compositions of the 
latter are full of examples of the * slide ’ in 
its most classical form, and his Violin School 
contains some of the best instructions and 
examples of the art to be found. 

Bibi.. — Pbux Host, ituSet aur Ut difftrantet ieolet da vloZon ; 
F. OKHuriANi, FA# Arti^Pknting tha FfoSn : r.BAlu.iOT,£‘wdrtSu 
viohti : J. B. CjLBTiBB, L'Jft du viehn ; Ubbbbxsb, j/armonia 
UHivaraatta; JxAir Bottsbbav. TraM da la viola. La OAroniguti 
muaieale, Aag. 1873. Un Virtuoao an 1682 ; P. 8ctn>o, La Muaigva 
anaUtina at medarna ; Spomt, Violin School ; Joair Playpokp, Ah 
J ntroduttioH to tha SktU of Mnaiek. 

(3) A contrivance fitted in some form or 
other to nearly all wind instruments for the 
purpose of adjusting the pitch by altering the 
length of the vibrating air-column. It is also 
applied in a special form to trombones and to 
some trumpets for the purpose of filling up 
those notes of the chromatic scale which lie 
between the various harmonics or * open * 
notes. For this particular use of the slide 
principle see Trombone and Trumpet. 

For the attainment of the first object the 
slide may be simple, as on the flute, or U- 
shaped, as is usual on brass instruments. As 
the slide is used only for the general adjust- 
ment of pitch, it should not move too freely, 
in case the setting should be accidentally 
altered. In addition to this main or * tuning ’ 
slide, brass valve instruments are fitted with 
slides to the valves for slight adjustments of 
pitch and for the easy removal of condensed 
moisture. In instruments such as the flute 
and clarinet, the speaking length of which 
varies with the opening of the different side- 
holes, any permissible alteration of pitch by 
means of the tuning-slide, or its equivalent 
in the form of socketed joints, is neccsKarily 
small. The reason for this is that the length 
added by the extension of the slide cannot 
bear a uniform proportion to the virtually 
different lengths of the instrument as deter- 
mined by the different side -holes ; therefore, 
no considerable alteration of pitch can be ob- 
tained on such an instrument without throwing 
it out of tune within itself. This apparently 
trifling matter is practically important, and 
the want of apprehension of it has led many to 
under-estimate the difficulty and cost of carry- 
ing out such a change of pitch as was deter- 
mined on by the Philharmonic Society of 
London in 1896, when the present (low) Pitch 
iq.v.) was introduced. The slow progress of 
the change is largely due to the limitation of 
the efficiency of the slide, and the consequent 
need of new instruments constructed to the 
required pitch. 

Attempts have been made to adapt the 
shifting slide as used on the trombone to the 
French horn, but the particular proportions of 
this instrument and others of tho horn type 
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do not admit of a successful application of the 
elide in this way. D. J. B. 

SLIVINSKI, Joseph von (b, Warsaw, Dec. 
16, 1866), studied at Warsaw Conservatorium 
under Strobl ; at Vienna with Leschetizky for 
four years ; and finally with Rubinstein at 
St. Petersburg. His first appearance in public 
was in 1890, and he was not long in finding his 
way to England, u here he first appeared at a 
recital of his own in St. James’s Hall, May 17, 
1892. In Jan. 1893 he played at one of 
Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts ; at 
the Crystal Palace, Mar. 4 ; and at the Phil- 
harmonic, Mar. 9 of the same year. In the 
following November he made his first appear- 
ance in New York. His playing is remarkable 
for poetical feeling, as well as for surprising 
brilliance of touch [Baker). m. 

SLOW MOVEMENT, a generic term for all 
pieces in slow time, whether separate or form- 
ing part of a larger work. It is specially 
applied to such pieces when they occur in a 
work in sonata-form. The right of any move- 
ment to this title must do|)end rather on its 
character than its time indication, for many 
movements marked Allegretto are strictly 
slow movements. m. 

SLUR (Fr. legaturCf Oer. Bindungszeicherit 
Ital. legatura). A curved line drawn ovei 
or under a group of notes indicating that the 
notes included witliin its limits are to be 
[)erformed with smoothness, if on a stringed 
instrument, by a single stroke of the bow, or in 
singing, in a single breath. (See Legato and 
Phrasing.) In vocal music the slur is em- 
ployed to indicate the use of Portamento 
{q,v.), and it is also very generally placed over 
two or more notes which are sung to a single 
syllable. In this case, however, the sign is 
superfluous, since if the passage consists of 
quavers or shorter notes, the connexion can be 
shown by wi'iting thorn in groups instead of 
separately, while even if the notes are crotchets, 
the fact of there being but a single syllable 
sufficiently indicates the legato. Moreover, an 
effect analogous to the slur in instrumental 
music, whereby the second of two notes is cur- 
tailed and weakened, is perfectly possible in 
singing, and may very probably have been 
intended by the earlier composers where the 
sign of the slur is employed. This view is 
insisted upon by Mendelssohn, who in a letter 
to G. A. Macfarren' strongly objects to the 
engravers of his edition of ‘ Israel in Egypt * 
placing the slur over two quavers or semi- 
quavers which are to be sung to one word. 

When the slur is use d in com bination with a 
series of dots, thus •TO, it indicates the 

effect called mezzo staccato. (See Staccato.) 

F. T., rev. 

SMAREGLIA, Antonio (6. Pola, Istria, 

I Oo»tht mmd SBd td* 77* 


May 6, 1864), Italian composer. His parents 
had decided that he should study engineering, 
but while attending classes at the Polytechnic 
in Vienna he happened to hear performances 
of Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner, which 
aroused in him such enthusiasm that he left 
Vienna and entered the Conservatorium at 
Milan (1872), where he applied himself to the 
study of composition for some years under 
Franco Faccio. 

His first opera, ‘ Preziosa,’ was given at the 
Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, in 1879, with 
considerable success, in spite of the obvious 
Wagnerian influence it l)etrays. Equally 
successful was the next venture, ‘ Bianca da 
Cervia,’ performed at La Scala in 1882. ‘R^ 

Nala’ (V^enice, 1887) was the first opera which 
made Sraareglia known in Germany, where 
‘The Vassal of Szigeth,’ produced at Weimar 
(1889) under Richter, made a very favour- 
able impression, confirmed later by Vienna, 
Gratz, Munich and Prague. Hanslick defined 
Smarcglia’s music on this occasion as ‘ Italian 
soul and melody wedded to German science 
and precision.’ ‘ Cornelius Schutt * was given 
for the first time at Prague (1893), and soon 
after, on Brahms’s urgent recommendation, 
at Vienna under Richter. ‘ Nozze Istriane ’ 
(Trieste, 1895), ‘La Falena’ (Venice, 1896), 
‘Oceana’ (La Scala, 1902) and ‘ Abisso ’ (1 ,a 
S cala, 1914) complete the list of Smareglia’s 
work for the theatre. 

Smareglia occupies a singular position 
amongst modem Italian composers. The 
Wagnerian influence is unmistakable in his 
music, and perhaps stands m the way of the 
rapid and popular appreciation of his more 
personal qualities. Hanslick was perfectly 
correct in stating that Smareglia combines the 
skill of the German with the lyrical impetus 
of the Italian. In his masterly use of the 
orchestra, his command of harmony and 
counterpoint, he stands above his Italian con- 
temporaries. But such music must inevitably 
show the defects of its qualities. The aristo- 
cratic taste of Ins lyricism has not aroused 
audiences as more commonplace and less 
distinguished gifts of others have done. Thus, 
in spite of the success of his works, he never 
aroused public curiosity and never won the 
freedom from material considerations which is 
the reward of popularity. Smareglia's life was 
embittered by the loss of his eyesight in 1900. 
Fortunately he was gifted with a marvellous 
memory. It was his habit in composing to 
memorise a whole scene of the libretto, impro^ 
vise the music on the piano, and then writ© 
not© for note what he had played. Thus when 
h© became blind he was still able to dictate 
the whole score of the opera ‘ Oceana ’ from 
memory. F. b. 

SMART, a family prominent in English 
musical life through three generations. 
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(1) Qbobge, a London music-publisher who 
had some skill as a performer on the double 
bass. He was one of a musical family, and the 
father of Sir George Smart (3). Before enter- 
ing business, he was an assistant to Robert 
Bremneb, and had been possibly also em- 
ployed by William Napier. He began in the 
music trade about 1770, his shop being at the 
corner of Argyll Street, and numbered 331 
Oxford Street. He issued many minor publi- 
cations, such as country dances and sheet 
music, and remained at 331 Oxford Street until 
one of the earliest years of the 19th century, 
the period of his death. George Smart was one 
of the founders of a benevolent society for 
musicians. 

(2) Thomas (d. Aug. 3, 1826^), probably 
brother to the elder George Smart, was an 
organist at St. Clement’s Danes in 1783. He 
composed many songs and pieces for the piano- 
forte and harpsichord. He set to music the 
well-known song on the death of General Wolfe 
by Tom Paine, beginning * In a mouldering 
cave where the wretched retreat.’ r. k. 

(3) Sir George Thomas, Knight (6. May 10, 
1776; d. London, Feb. 23, 1867), son of 
George (1), received his early musical education 
as a chorister of the Chapel Royal imder Dr. 
Ayrton. He learned organ-playing from Dr. 
Dupuis and composition from Dr. Arnold. On 
quitting the choir in 1791 ho obtained the 
appointment of organist of St. James’s Chapel, 
Hampstead Road, and was also engaged as a 
violinist at Salomon’s concerts. At a rehearaal 
of a symphony of Haydn’s for one of those 
concerts the dimmer was absent, and Haydn, 
who was at the harpsichord, inquired if any one 
present could play the drums. Smart volun- 
teered, but from inexperience was not very 
successful, whereupon the great composer, 
ascending the orchestra, gave him a practical 
lesson in the art of drumming. About the 
same time he practised as a teacher of the 
harpsichord and singing. He soon showed an 
aptitude for conducting musical performances. 
In 1811, having successfully conducted some 
concerts in Dublin, he was knighted by the 
Lord-Lieutenant. In 1813 he was chosen one 
of the original members of the Philharmonic 
Society, and between that date and 1844 con- 
ducted forty-nine of its concerts. From 1813- 
1825 he conducted the Lenten oratorios at one 
or other of the patent theatres, at one of which 
in 1814 he introduced Beethoven’s ‘Mount of 
Olives * to the English public. In 1818 he 
directed the City concerts established by Baron 
Heath. On Apr. 1, 1822, he was appointed one 
of the organists of the Chapel Royal in the 
room of Charles Knyvett, deceased. In 1825 
he accompanied Charles Kemble to Germany to 
engage Weber to compose an opera for Covent 

1 w. B. s. r. giTM Uili §» Um dBtt yrhm Thomt SutMt osm- 
mitted mletda 


Garden, and when Weber came to England in 
1826 to bring out his ‘ Oberon ’ he was the 
guest of Sir George Smart, in whose house he 
died on June 5.* It was mainly by the exertions 
of Sir George Smart and Sir Julius Benedict 
that the statue of Weber at Dresden was erected, 
the greater part of the subscriptions having 
been collected in England. In 1836 Sir George 
introduced Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul ’ to Eng- 
land at the Liverpool Festival. (On his duties 
in connexion with the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, see Mua. T., 1902, p. 18.) On the 
death of Attwood in 1838 he was appointed 
one of the composers to the Chapel Royal. 

To careful musicianship he added an ad- 
ministrative ability which eminently qualified 
him for the conductorship of musical festivals 
and other performances on a large scale, and 
his services were for many years in request on 
such occasions all over the country. He con- 
ducted festivals at Liverpool in 1823, 1827, 
1830, 1833 and 1836; Norwich, 1824, 1827, 
1830 and 1833 ; Bath, 1824 ; Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1824 and 1842 ; Edinburgh, 1824 ; Bury 
St. Edmund’s, 1828 ; Dublin and Derby, 1831 ; 
Cambridge, 1833 and 1835 ; Westminster 
Abbey, 1834 ; Hull, 1834 and 1840 ; and 
Exeter Hall and Manchester, 1836. He was 
long resorted to by singers desirous of acquiring 
the traditional manner of singing Handel’s 
songs, which he had been taught by his father, 
who had seen Handel conduct his oratorios : 
among the many he so instructed were Sontag 
and Jenny Lind. He gave lessons in singing 
until he was past eighty. He edited Orlando 
Gibbons’s Madrigals for the Musical Anti- 
quarian Society, and the Dettingen Te Deum 
for the Handel Society. He took an active 
part in procuring the foundation of the Men- 
delssohn Scholarship. His compositions consist 
of anthems, chants, Kyries, psalm tunes and 
glees. In 1863 he published a collection of his 
anthems and another of his glees and canons. 
Two of his glees, ‘ The Squirrel ’ and ‘ The 
Butterfly’s Ball,’ were very popular. He died 
at his house in Bedford Square. A volume 
entitled Leaves from the Journal of Sir George 
Smart, by H. B. Cox and C. L. E. Cox, was 
published in 1907. 

A younger son of George Smart (1) was 
(4) Charles Fbedertoe, who was a chorister of 
the Chapel Royal, and afterwards a double-bass 
player in the principal orchestras. Older than 
Charles, but younger than George, was another 
brother, 

(5) Hbkry (6. London, 1778 ; d. Dublin, 
Nov. 27, 1823), for a time in his father’s business, 
and subsequently (about 1803) in that of a 
brewer. This latter trade being unsuccessful, 
he returned to the musical profession. He had 
I begun his musical education at an early age, 
and studied the violin under Wilhelm Oamer, 
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in which he made such progress that when 
only 14 he was engaged at the Opera, the 
Concert of Ancient Music, and the Academy of 
Ancient Music. He was engaged as leader of 
the band at the Lyceum on its being opened as 
an English Opera-House in 1809, and continued 
so for several seasons. He was leader at Drury 
Lane Theatre from its opening in 1812 vaitil 
1821. On June 12, 1819, the band presented 
him with a silver cup as a token of their regard. 
He was leader of the Lenten oratorios from the 
time they came under the management of his 
brother, Sir George, in 1813, and a member of 
the Philharmonic Society’s orchestra, which he 
occasionally led. In 1820 he established a 
manufactory of pianofortes, of a peculiar con- 
struction, and on July 22, 1823, obtained a 
patent for improvements in the construction of 
pianofortes. He went to Dublin to superintend 
the debut of his pupil. Miss Goward (afterwards 
Mrs. Keetey), where he was attacked by typhus 
fever, and died. His son, 

(6) Hknhy Thomas (5. London, Oct. 26, 
1813; d. July 6, 1879) (known as Henry Smart), 
was a prominent organist and composer. After 
de(;lining a commission in the Indian army, he 
was articled to a solicitor, but quitted law for 
music, for which he bad extraordinary natural 
faculties, and which he studied principally 
under W. H. Kearns, though he was to a great 
extent self-taught. In 1831 he became organist 
of the parish church of Blackburn, Lancashire, 
whic h he resigned in 1836. While at Blackburn 
he composed his first important work, an 
anthem for the tercentenary of the Reformation, 
in 1835. In 1836 he settled in London as 
organist to St. Philip’s Church, Regent Street. 
In Mar. 1844 he was appointed to the organ of 
St. Luke’s, Old Street, where he remained until 
1804, when he was chosen organist of St. Pan- 
eras, He was an excellent organ-player, speci- 
ally happy as an accompanist in the service, a 
splendid extemporiscr, and a voluminous and 
admirable composer for the instrument. But 
his compositions were by no means confined to 
the organ. On May 26, 1850, an opera from 
his pen, ‘ Berta, or, The Gnome of the Hartz- 
berg,’ was successfully produced at the Hay- 
market. In 1864 he composed his cantata, 

‘ The Bride of Dunkerron ’ (his best work), 
expressly for the Birmingham Festival, He 
produced two cantatas, ’ King Rent’s Daughter, 
1871, and ’ The Fisher maidens,’ both for 
female voices. An opera on the subject of 
‘ The Surrender of Calais/ the libretto by 
Planche, originally intended for Mendelssohn, 
was put into his hands by Chappell, about 1852, 
but though considerable progress was made 
with it, it was never completed. A sacred 
mntata, * Jacob,’ was written for the Glasgow 
Festival, produced Nov. 10, 1873, and two 
largo anthems for soli, chorus and organ 
were written for the Festivals of the liondon 1 
VOL. IV 


Choral Choirs Association at St. Paul’s in 1876 
and 1878 — ‘ Sing to the Lord ’ and * Lord, thou 
hast been our refuge.’ For many years past his 
sight had been failing, and soon after 1864 he 
became too blind to write. All his compositions 
after that date therefore were committed to 
paper through dictation. 

it is as a composer of partsongs and a 
writer for the organ that Henry Smart is 
remembered. His earlier partsongs, ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Farewell,’ ‘ The Waves’ Reproof ’ 
and Ave Maria, are lovely ; and his organ pieces 
are full of charming melody and effective com- 
binations. He edited Handel’s thirteen Italian 
duets and two trios for the Handel Society. 

In June 1879 the Government granted him a 
pension of £100 a year in acknowledgment of 
his services in the cause of music, but ho did 
not hve to enjoy it. He was buried in Hamp- 
stead Cemetery. His last composition was a 
Postlude in Eb for the organ, finished very 
shortly before the end. His life was written by 
his friend Dr. Spark (Reeves, 1881), (See the 
Mus. T, for May 1902.) w. H. ii. 

SMEGERGILL, Wm., see Cassab. 

SMERT, Richabd (16th or early 16th cent.), 
early English composer, described in B.M. Add. 
MSS. 6665/76-58 as ‘ de Plymtree, Co. Devon.’ 
This MS. contains some 23 carols, possibly all 
by Smert and John Truelovo (‘Troulouffo ’) ; 
9 are unsigned, but the 8 following are by 
Smert ; 

* Nowelle . . . tydynKeR Rode y thing to telle,’ * Nowelle . . . 
who ys there that Hyngltb bo,’ * Man bp joylull,’ * Have mercy of me, 
kyng of bllBae,’ ’ O clavis David,’ * Jbesu hli Virginia,’ ' Naacitur 
ex virglne,’ ' Blessed mute thou be, swete ihesu*.’ 

They are all for 2 solo voices with 3-part chorus, 
and the first ‘ Nowelle ’ in the above list was 
printed by Ritson in his ‘ Ancient Songs ’ and 
later by Stafford Smith in ‘ Musica Antiqua ’ 
(1812). Throe others, ‘Soli Deo sit laudum 
gloria,’ ‘ 0 David thow nobelle key,’ ‘ Nesciens 
mater virgo virum peperit,’ are the joint work 
of Smert and Truelove, and the three remaining 
are apparently by Truelove alone, although 
Smert’s name is also given at the end of the 
third, ‘ Jhesu fili Dei.’ J, M*. 

SMETANA, BEokiCH (Fbbdbbick) (6. Li- 
tomysl, S.E. Bohemia, Mar. 2, 1824 ; d, Prague, 
May 12, 1884), Czech composer, founder of the 
National School of modern Czech music. 

Smetana’s father, manager of the brewery on 
the estate of Count Waldstein, was something 
of an amateur musician, and played the violin. 
The boy seems to have rivalled Mozart as a 
youthful prodigy. At 5 he took part in a 
Haydn quartet ; at 6 be made a public 
debut as a pianist, playing the overture to 
Auber’s ‘ La Muette de Portici,’ and at 8 
he had composed a few dance tunes. He 
received no systematic tuition, but managed to 
acquire a good execution, and while at school 
at Plzen (Pilsen) from 184(M3, he was much 
1 sought after in provincial society for his 

3k 
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brilliant performances of Liszt, Thalberg and 
Henselt. These facile achievements did not 
stifle his wider ambitions. At this time he 
wrote in his diary : ‘ I wish to become a 
Mozart in composition and a Liszt in technique.* 
In Plzen he associated frequently with the 
Kolaf family whom he had known since 1831, 
when his father had migrated from Litomysl to 
Jindfich-Hradoc, and as a child he had played 
duets with the musically gifted daughter 
Katefina Ottilie with whom he now — at the 
age of 19 — fell seriously in love. Katerina was 
then studying in Prague with Josef Proksch, 
the most esteemed pianoforte teacher in the 
capital. Thanks to her intercessions, the 
master interested himself also in Bedfich and 
offered to give him lessons on credit. This 
was the more helpful because, when after 
leaving school the youth determined to follow 
the musical profession, his father, whose 
fortunes had declined, regarded his choice with 
disfavour, and, finally, giving him 20 golden 
florins — ^his entire patrimony — saw him depart 
for Prague with many misgivings. Smetana 
was actually faced with extreme hardship when 
J. Kittl {q.v .) — then Director of the Con- 
servatoire — ^recommended him as resident music 
master in the family of Count Leopold Thun. 
The post had several advantages. While the 
family was living in Prague, Smetana was able 
to associate with musicians more experienced 
than himself, and in the holidays, spent at the 
Count’s summer seats at Ronsperg, or Mon 
Repos, in N.E. Bohemia, he saw new aspects 
of scenery. His familiarity with the varied 
landscape and the rural customs of his native 
land is reflected in all his mature works. It 
was probably during these long quiet periods 
in the country, brooding on the vicissitudes of 
first love, that Smetana’s ambitions turned 
from virtuosity to composition. His first truly 
personal avowal in music was the cycle of 
piano pieces ‘ Bagatelles and Impromptus * 
(1844), with their rather naive sub- titles which 
reveal his preoccupations : Innocence, Idylle, 
Longing, Love, Discord, etc. The pieces have 
the lasting charm of sincerity and contain the 
germ of much that Smetana — ^the auto- 
biographer, the individualist, the disciple of 
Liszt and Berlioz — expressed later on with 
greater power and depth in the operas, sym- 
phonic poems and string quartets. 

In 1848, the year of the abortive revolution 
which only ended in the closer oppression of all 
Czech patriots, Smetana left the service of the 
Thuns. His views were openly on the side of 
national freedom, and during these stormy 
days he composed a march for the Students* 
Legion and a ‘ Solemn Overture,* op. 4 ; works 
which sufliced to make his name suspect. 
Thanks to Liszt’s encouragement, he opened a 
private music school in B*ague and married 
in 1849, KateHna Kolaf, who had succeeded 


him as teacher in the Thun family. The chief 
consolation of the difficult years which followed 
were his sympathetic relations with Liszt, 
Clara Schumann and other distinguished 
visitors to Prague. But success seemed im- 
possible in the atmosphere of prejudice and 
suspicion which enveloped Bohemian patriots 
in the early ’fifties of last century. Smetana, 
like other gifted Czechs, accepted a post 
abroad — the conductorship of the Harmoniska 
Sallskapet at Gothenburg — ^which promised a 
livelihood and freer musical activity. Here he 
remained for five years (1856-61). During 
this period his nationalism, at least as regards 
music, was in abeyance. The group of 
symphonic poems which he composed in 
Northern Europe is inspired by other histories 
and literatures than those of Bohemia, and 
strongly influenced by Liszt. * In the art of 
Weimar,* says Prof. Z. Nejedl^ (q.v.), 

* Smetana found the answer to many questions 
which had previously exercised ids mind. Liszt’s 
symphonic poems appeared to him a bold solution, 
showing that music might also be brought into touch 
with the intoliectual movements of the time ; removed 
from its intellectual isolation and enabled to play its 
part in the flgiit for the progressive ideas which would 
give a better, freer impulse to the life of Europe.’ 

From Smetana’s correspondence with Liszt 
and J. Srb we learn something of the origin 
of these early symphonic poems. They are 
frank programme music. Of ‘Richard III., 
op. 12, the composer writes : 

* From the first bar 1 have presented my own 

K mifle-ation of Kicliard in musical form. This 
ng theme dominates the entire work in various 
guises. . . . Before the end, I have endeavoured to 
depict his dreadful dre^m in the tent. . . . ITie close 
tells of his tall. Tlie middle section of the imcra 
describes llichard the victorious king ; from this 
point decadence gradually creeps in.* 

‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ op. 14, followed in 
1858. The score bears indications for cuts in 
the event of its being played in the form of an 
overture to Schiller’s play. It is interesting to 
note that in this work Smetana completely 
ignores the opportunities which occur for the 
introduction of Bohemian folk melodies. The 
third of this group of works, ‘ Hakon Jarl,’ 
op. 16, is based on a forgotten tragedy by the 
Danish poet (Elenschlager which offers some 
picturesque contrast between the vigorous 
pagan usurper, Hakon, and the weak King 
Olaf, with his rather colourless retinue of 
Christian priests and nobles. The three 
symphonic poems were all written during 
Smetana’s Gothenburg period, but their 
first performances were reserved for Prague. 
Possibly Smetana’s modesty caused him to 
withhold his own compositions from the 
programmes he conducted in Gothenburg, 
where he presented not merely the music of 
Wagner and Liszt — ^the most modem of that 
day — but also the classical masterpieces of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

We hear very little of Smetana’s domestic 
life during this time, but there is every reason 
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to believe that bis early romance with Katerina 
turned out happily and that he sincerely 
mourned her premature death at Dresden, in 
April 1857, while on her way back to Bohemia, 
having suffered much from the rigours of the 
northern winters. That he married again a 
year later does not prove him callous. Ho 
must have needed a companion in exile, 
although that exile was tempered by much 
sympathetic appreciation on the part of his 
Swedish friends. His second wife, a fellow* 
countrywoman, Barbara Fernandini by name, 
soon grew homesick in Scandinavia, and 
Smetana had already foreseen the need to 
resign his post in Gothenburg when the march 
of events in his own country hastened his 
decision to return to Prague. It was due to 
Italy’s victories over Austria, in 1859, that the 
iron-handed regime under which the Czechs 
had long suffered was somewhat relaxed, and 
the whole race began to awaken to fresh hopes 
and aspirations. The improvement in the 
political situation brought a responsive 
vibration into the intellectual and artistic life. 
The long cherished dream of possessing a 
theatre of their own in which plays and operas 
could be given in the Czech language now 
seemed realisable. With money raised by 
public subscription a modest Provisional 
Theatre {Prozatimni Divadlo) was opened in 
November 1802. In this enterprise, in the 
institution of subscription concerts given by a 
permanent orchestra, which eventually blos- 
somed into the institution now known as the 
Czech Philharmonic Society, and in many 
subsequent musical activities, Smetana led the 
way (see Pkagte). Ho became conductor of 
the distinguished choral society Hlahol, 
helped to found the Society of Artists 
{UmelecM Beseda), and generally speaking, 
fought the battle of modem music as opposed 
to Italian opera and a pernicious ‘ star ’ 
system. But his work went beyond mere 
organisation. All his creative faculties were 
soon concentrated on endowing his people with 
a series of musical works typically Czech in 
spirit and treatment. Smetana’s aim reached 
above folk-song opera. In his opinion no 
national style could be built up on a mere 
imitation of the folk melodies. ‘ The essence 
of his Czech spirit was thought ; not playing 
with tones,* Hence his Czech spirit in no way 
hindered his feeling of unity with the great 
world-masters, for, thus conceived, it was not 
‘ national, but of a universal character ’ 
(Nejodly)* H was precisely this universalism 
and insight into all that pertained to musical 
progress that shortly drew upon Smetana the 
reproach of Wagnerism from a narrow-minded 
section of his own people. 

The Provisional Opera House being an 
accomplished fact, the creation of a genuine 
Czech Opera became a question of national 


honour. The first of Smetana’s eight patriotic 
operas, ‘ The Brandenburgers in Bohemia ’ 
{Branibofi u Cechdeh), was completed in 1863, 
but its production was delayed until January 
1866, when the composer conducted it in 
person. The literary material of ‘ The 
Brandenburgers ’ has several points of re- 
semblance to Moussorgsky’s historical opera 
‘ Boris Godounov.’ It deals with the fortunes 
of a prince in his minority, a ruthless guardian, 
a host of avaricious Teutons swarming into 
Bohemia, as the Polish invaders strive to 
overrun Russia in ‘ Boris,’ while a whole 
people rising in rebellion forms the chief 
protagonist of both dramas. But the librettist, 
Sabina, had no inspired basis, such as Poush- 
kin’s great tragedy, on which to build. The 
libretto has many faults. Nor had Smetana 
as yet found a unified and intensely personal 
musical style, although the work contains the 
germ of his maturer art in its moments of 
dramatic emotion, its lyrical flow and national 
tendency. ‘ The Brandenburgers,’ received 
with enthusiasm, was subsequently eclipsed by 
the immense popularity of ‘ The Bartered 
Bride ’ {Prodana Nevesta), but it has recently 
been revived and Is now in the regular repertory 
of the National Theatre. 

While waiting for the production of ‘ The 
Brandenburgers,’ Smetana composed a comic 
opera of unrivalled freshness and gaiety of 
spirit. Throughout his life, which was 
darkened by much physical and mental suffer- 
ing, the composer preserved a share of the 
unconquerable optimism which was his birth- 
right as a (Jzech. Ncjedl^ tells us that whereas 
life in the Bohemian towms was at that time 
still overshadowed by German oppression, 
rural Bohemia was — at least in Smetana’s 
eyes — bright with mirth, a place of sunshine 
and hearty good humour. The libretto of 
‘ Prodana Nevesta * is also by Sabina, who 
shows himself much better able to deal with 
a tale of rustic life than with historical drama. 
Ho has given Smetana suggestions which the 
musician has filled out into a vivid and 
truthful picture of the national life. Although 
Smetana turns away from anything sordid or 
harrowing in peasant life, and sets his figures 
in a warm and happy atmosphere, there is a 
realism in the work which is too often ignored 
in a performance by foreign artists. The 
sparkling gaiety of the opera should never 
degenerate into caricature or broad farce. To 
the Czechs, the opera has a deeper meaning 
than it can ever convey to the outer world ; 
for at the time when life was at its darkest they 
found stimulation in its racy humour. To 
quote Nejedl^ again : 

‘ Since Mozart’s time there has not been a composer 
who, with such refined art, and such alluring fresh- 
ness, could delight the world with such warm, frank 
and genial humour as the author of “ The Bartered 
Bride.” ’ 
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From the moment this work was produced 
at the Provisional Theatre, in September 1870, 
the Czechs were enraptured by it. The serious 
operas which followed were often misunder- 
stood by the public for which they were written. 
Each one consciously embodies some special 
idea — one might almost say lesson — ^which 
Smetana desired to impress upon his people. 
It took the critical acumen of Hosiinsk;^, 
Prochdzka and Nejedl^^, as well as the devot^ 
services of the conductor Kova^ovic, to set 
Smetana's operas in a clear light before his 
fellow-countrymen. 

* Dalibor,* which was first heard on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation of the 
permanent National Theatre {NdrodrU Divadlo) 
in Prague, on May 16, 1868, is based on a legend 
symbolical both of the temperament and 
national destiny of the Czechs. The tragic, 
semi-legendary hero Dalibor is the typical 
liberator, leader and loyal friend, ‘ the model 
of what the Czech ought to be.* He personifies 
the invincible national soul, just as his friend 
Zden6k the minstrel, whose wraith visits the 
hero in the darkest hour of affliction, is typical 
of the spirit of hope speaking through the 
medium of music a message of confidence in a 
happier future. Musically, the oi)era is a 
remarkable example of monothematism, being 
built on one definite subject which generates 
a wealth of variants used for psychological 
suggestion. The work disappointed a public 
still intoxicated by the joyousness of ‘The 
Bartered Bride.* Again accusations of ‘ Wag- 
nerism * and ‘ Teutonism * were hurled at 
Smetana’s head, and ‘ Dalibor,’ revered to-day 
as a kind of fulfilled gospel to the Czechs, 
met with a cold reception. Nevertheless, as 
Nejedl^ points out, Smetana had now success- 
fully created a pair of contrasting works, grave 
and gay, ba-sic types of Czech national opera, 
and had reached the years which mark the 
zenith of his powers (1868-74). 

Smetana’s fourth opera, ‘ LibuSa,’ was the 
outcome of the strong current of political and 
social aspiration which stirred Bohemia at the 
close of the ’sixties, and coincided with the 
founding of the National Opera House. The 
style of the work was conditioned by the events 
of the time. Smetana described it not as an 
opera or music drama, but as a ‘ solemn 
festival picture ’ {Slavni Tableau)^ and 
desired that it should only be presented ‘ on 
festivals which touch the whole Czech nation.* ^ 
The plot is based on a national legend: 
LibuSa, foundress of Prague, finding the need 
of a consort to help her in ruling the country, 
takes the unusual and democratic course of 
choosing Premysl, a wise and noble-hearted 
peasant, to be her husband. Libuia has the 
gift of prophecy, and in the final scene she 
evokes a vision of the splendid future of her 

1 Ftom a lettor by Smetana to J. Srb, 1881. 


country. Thus * LibuSa * is the apotheosis of 
the Czech people and justifies Smetana’s sub- 
title. The work opens with a fine prelude based 
on the two chief themes — ^the motives of Libu§a 
and Pfemysl, preceded by a brilliant fanfare 
which recurs in the course of the opera, pro- 
claiming the twofold affirmation of Bohemia’s 
glorious past and future freedom. The work 
was first performed in the new National 
Theatre, on June 11, 1881. Smetana’s deaf- 
ness was then so great a hindrance to his 
conducting that he turned over the task to 
Adolf Cech. 

‘ The Two Widows * (DrJ vdovy), 1874, 
offers a complete contrast to * Libusa.’ It is 
a drawing-room comedy opera taken from a 
little French play by Malloville and adapted 
to Czech surroundings. The music is lively 
and romantic, but it has not the spirit nor the 
bewitching gaiety of * The Bartered Bride.’ 

There is as yet no sign of the disordered 
hearing and nerve trouble which were threaten- 
ing Smetana in the music of the charming opera 
‘ The Kiss ’ {Huhi6ka)y although in reality it 
was his first triumph over his terrible physical 
disability. It was written in the house of his 
son-in-law, the head forester at Jabkenice, 
in Northern Bohemia. Smetana calls this 
small masterpiece a comic ox)era, but its 
humour has a quality different from the 
rollicking fun of ‘ The Bartered Bride.* The 
quarinl over the kiss refused by the heroine to 
the too-impetuous lover, paltry as it seems at 
first, leads on to issues which border on 
tragedy. Sun and shadow alternate in the 
music. It was produced at the Provisional 
Theatre in November 1876, and is one of the 
most popular repertory operas in Czocho 
Slovakia. It might possibly prove one of the 
most transplantable of Smetana’s works. 

* The Secret ’ (Tajemstvi)^ completed between 

1876-78, is another opera of rustic life, but 
less touching and less sure in musical treatment 
than ‘The Kiss.’ Smetana’s last completed 
opera, ‘ The Devil’s Wall ’ {Certova was 

begun in March 1881 and finished in April 1882. 
The score contains a pathetic note to the 
second act : ‘ Achieved in spite of terrible and 
constant hindrances.’ The hindrances were 
ceaseless noises in the head and hours of deep 
depression and restlessness. Nevertheless, the 
music of the opera is coherent and melodious, 
although the freshness and ease of the earliei 
operas begins to fail. Moreover, the libretto is> 
to modem ideas, ultra-romantic and confused. 
The opera was cruelly assailed by Smetana’s 
detractors on its first production in 1878 ; but 
on subsequent revival at the National Theatre, 
under the careful direction of Kovafovio, the 
public took it into favour and it has remained 
in the repertory. In 1883 Smetana began to 

* * Th* ]>«Tirs Wall ’ ia a vaat rook whlob blocka tbe ooqna o. 
VlUva somo diatanoa above Prague. 
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vrork on * Viola,* a libretto founded on Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Twelfth Night ’ by Elifika KbIsno- 
hlorskA (g.v.)» but his powers of concentration 
had now gone for ever. The work did not 
progress beyond the first act. 

On Mar. 2, 1884, a concert was organised in 
Prague in honour of the composer’s sixtieth 
birthday, but he was too ill to be present. 
A. few weeks later his friend Srb persuaded him 
bo enter an asylum, where he died on May 12, 
1884. Smetana is buried in the cemetery on 
the Vyfiehrad (Prague), the legendary site of 
Libu§a’s court. 

Side by side with the operas enumerated, 
Smetana composed a cycle of symphonic 
poems under the general title of ‘ M4 Vlast * 
(My Country) which, although they are all 
founded on national subjects, have served to 
carry his fame further afield than any other 
examples of his art, always excepting the 
popular overture to ‘ The Bartered Bride.* 
There are six of these works : 1. ‘ Vysehrad,* 
an evocation of Bohemia’s past, composed after 
‘ Dalibor ’ and ‘ Libusa,’ and reflecting some- 
thing of the tragedy of the first and the 
splendour of the latter opera ; 2. * Vltava,* ^ 
the epic of the river which, rising in the forest 
of Sumava, flows through Prague, past its 
ancient monuments, and is lost to view in the 
shining distance ; 3. * Sarka,* illustrating the 
story of the Czech Amazon, Sarka, beloved of 
the chieftain Ctirad — a drama of love and 
revenge ; 4. * From the Fields and Groves of 
Bohemia* {Z Ceshych Luhuv a Hajuv), a 
pastoral containing a . rural merrymaking ; 
6. ‘ Tdbor,* named after the city most closely 
associated with Bohemia’s struggles for 
religious and political freedom ; the music 
largely based on the grand old Hussite Chorale 
‘ All ye who are warriors of God * ; 6. ‘ Blanik 
legend tolls how the Hussite heroes slumber 
within the mountain Blanik, ready at any 
moment to seize their arms and rise to the 
defence of their country, Smetana has 
attached clear programmes to each of these 
symphonic poems. The entire cycle is 
frequently given in Czechoslovakia in one 
programme. In 1909 Sir Henry J. Wood 
played the whole scries in London in the 
course of the Promenade Concerts. 

Smetana was never attracted to purely 
aDstract music. Even in his chamber music 
he works on a definite and almost realistic 
programme. His two string quartets which 
he entitled ‘From my Life,* are truly auto- 
biographical. The first, in E minor, describes 
his youth ; its yearning aspirations and 
ebullitions, his happy soci^ life and innately 
Czech love of the dance, his passion for 
Hatefina, his mature development, and the 
luggestion of his future misfortune in the 
long-drawn screeching note from the violins 

> The Ocmuui name la Moldaa ; the old Latin tom Multara. 


in the finale. The subject of the quartet has 
created the form of the work which is clear 
and organic ; while the quality of the music 
reflects more happiness than melancholy. 
Smetana enjoyed the inestimable advantage 
of a happy childhood, and his later sufferings 
never overshadowed his memories of it. The 
second quartet, in C minor, takes up the tale 
of Smetana’s life after the catastrophe of 
deafness had befallen him. It was written in 
1882, amid doubts and hopes as to its destiny, 
as he confides to his friend Srb in his corre- 
spondence. It has not the balance or clarity 
of the earlier work, but, played by the 
Bohemian (Czech) String Quartet, it never 
fails to awaken interest and emotion. Another 
chamber work of Smetana’s, very little known 
in this country, is the sincere elegiac pianoforte 
trio in G minor, composed as early as 1866, in 
memory of his oldest daughter Frederica, who 
died at 6 years of age, having already given 
evidence of remarkable musical talent. 

Smetana’s pianoforte music shows in its 
brilliant virtuosity the influence of Liszt, and 
in its national tendency the influence of Chopin. 
It is not, however, in the least imitative. In 
several collections of polkas, he did for this 
purely Bohemian dance-form what the Polish 
musician achieved for the mazurka. The 
‘ Czech Dances ’ (1878) are particularly 

exhilarating in their rhythmic variety and 
make great demands on the pianist. ‘ The Three 
Horsemen ’ {TH jtzdci)^ ‘ The Farmer’s Song * 
{Rohiickd) and the * Sea Song ’ (all for male 
voice choir) are fine examples of his choral 
style. ‘ Czech Song,’ for mixed chorus and 
orchestra, embodies ‘ the charm, variety, 
joyousness and strength of Czech song, given 
with all the ecstasy of the Czech musician. 

Smetana’s position in his own country is 
unique among musicians. Neither Chopit 
nor Grieg have quite the same powerful 
national significance. By his determined 
optimism and far-sightedness he made his art 
a wonderful stimulus to the national rebirth. 
His works are so permeated with the spirit of 
Czech history and nature ; with the spirit of 
the national life in its widest sense ; that they 
are * the best medium for a Czech to become 
conscious of his national character.* We have 
seen by the centenary festival of his birth, 
celebrated in Czechoslovakia in March 1924, 
that he is loved, and his music known, through- 
out the land. Not a provincial town, not a 
remote village, which did not take some active 
part in this commemoration. As regards the 
wOTld in general he has also claims to recogni- 
tion, and the greatest of these is the joyousness 
which is the essence of his art. Nejedl^ claims 
that 

‘this happy gift which has been bestowed not only 
upon the Czechs, but also upon Europeans In general, 
mil be discovered more and more In proportion as 
It Is noticed that It was not a strong feature in other 
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rauaicians ot che nineteenth century. . . . Art can 
never live merely by pessimism, scepticism and sad- 
ness. This is why mankind has always considered 
Its special benefactors to be the artists who have been 
able to infuse gladness into human souls, and tlierefore 
joy in life for its own sake. In this respect the 
nineteenth century never saw a greater genius than 
Smetana.’ 

LIST OF SMETANA’S CHIEF WOEKS 

^Opesab: ‘The Brandeabuiyeni in Bohemia’ (BrantioH « 
0«chdrh), 1863 ; ’The Bartered Bride’ (Frodana Iftrdsia), 1866; 

' Dalibor’ (1868) ; ’LibuSa ’ (1872) ; ’ Two Widows' {Dvt vdwy), 
1874 ; ' The Kiss ’ 1876 ; * The Secret * 1878; 

‘The Devu’s WaU ’ (Ctrttma Sima). 1883; ‘VloU’ (unflnlsbed) , 
1883. 

Stmphomio Works : ' Eichard in.’ (18S8) ; * Wallonstein’e 
Camp ’ (18S8) ; ' Hakon Jarl ' (1861) ; * Mr Covmtry * (3/4 Viodt), 
1H74-79— 1. ’Vysehrad’; 2. ‘Vltava’; 3. '^Sarka’; 4. ‘From the 
Fields and Groves of Bohemia ‘ (^ Oetki/eh Luhuv a Jlajuv) ; 6. 

' 'Ikbor ’ ; 6. * Blonik.’ ‘ The Pra^e Carnival ’ (1888). 

Pianoforte Works : Six Characteristic Pieces (1848), 3 volumes : 

’ Listky do pamktulka ’ (Album l.ieaves). 1861 ; Three drawing-room 
Polkas (1886) ; Three PoeUcal Polkas (1866) ; Sketches (1868), 

8 vols ; Memories of Bohemia (1861), 2 vole of Polkas ; ‘ On the 
Sea Shore,’ Conewt Study (1862) ; Dreams (1876), six ohsuacteristio 
piecas ; Czech Dances (1878), ten pieces. 

VooAi. AND (hTORAn: ‘Odrodilec’ (The Renegade), 1863, male 
voice duet ; * Tfi jezdei ' (The Three Horsemen), 1863, male choir ; 

* Eo)nlck& ' (The Farmer), 1868, male choir ; Czech Song, 1868. 
mixed choir awl orchestra ; ’ Plse& na moH * (Sea Song), 1877, male 
choir; Three Choruses for female voices (1878); ^V&io* IThe 
Dower) and ‘ Modlitba ' (Prayer), 1880, both for male choir ; ‘ NaSe 
plsen • (Our Song). 1883 ; ‘ Vecemi plsni ’ (Evening Bongs), 1879, 
a cycle of ttve lyrics. 

CUAKBKR Mosio : Planoforts trio In O minor (1805) ; ‘ Z m4ho 
Mvota ’ (From out mv Life), string quartet in E minor, 1876 ; string 
quartet In C minor, 1882. 

Besides the above, Smetana left a good many 
early works — Exercises and Studies, im- 
promptus, transcriptions for piano, etc., and 
all that remains of them is being published in 
the fine edition of his Collected Works, edited 
by Dr. Zdenfek Nejedlj?" and published by the 
State (2 volumes have appeared so far). 

BIBLIOOBAPHI 

In Catch. — K. Teioe, Skfadby SmxUtnovy (Prague, Fr. T^rhanek, 
1893), a valuabla commentated catalogue of the composer's works ; 
C. Hostinskt, Bedfich Smetana a jeho boj o modem! detkou hudiu 
(Smetana and bis fight lor modem Czech music), Prague, Laichter, 
1901 , E. Krasnobprska, Bedfieh Smetana, Prague, Fr. UrMnek, 
1885 ; E. CnvAPA, dtvritoleti ^etke Hvdbw Bedfieh Smetana ; Four 
CrntuHea of Oaoeh Music, Vrague. Fr. Lrb&aek, 1 888 j V. V Zelsnv, 

O Bmt/lehu Stnetanovi, Pragae, F. Hiiuacek. 1894 ; Buhkckt (g.v.) 
la his Brief Summary of the History of Czech Mutlr, gives important 
Information ; a vast number of articles in Czech rev)ew<> ana news- 
papers especially since the centenary of 1934 The moat important 
work, however, is the great biography of Smetana by Dr. Z. Nkjedlt 
which is now appearing simultaneously with the Collected Works 
and will run Into several volumes. Bedfieh Smetana, a shorter 
biography by Z. NEJEmif. in the series Zlatoroh. 4 vols , Prague. 

In EnglUh. — ZdenAr NR.TKi)i,t, Fredsrlr* Smetefia, a useful study 
vhlch appeared in 1924 (London, Geoffrey Bles). 

'b French. — Wn,i.iAW Ritter, Smetana (‘ Maltrcs d« la Musique *). 
Paris, FdUx Alcan, 1907, Tibrsot, Smetana (Paris, Laurens. 1926). 

In Oerman. — Eictiard Batka, Hie Mueik in Bihme* (‘Die 
Mnslk '). Berlin ; Bronmuav Weluk, Friedrich Smetmna'a Ltben 
und Werken, Prague, Fr. Urb&oek, 1900. B, jj. 

SMETHERGELL, William, a pianiit in j 
London, was author of A Treatise on Thorough 
Baas, 1794, and Buies for Thorough Bass, with 
throe sonatas for harpsichord and violin ( 1795) ; 
he composed also six concertos for harpsic hord 
or pianoforte with two violins and violoncello 
(1785), six duets for two violins, op. 17 (1880), 
six easy soli for violin (1790), six lessons for 
harpsichord, six overtures in eight parts, and a 
second sot, op. 8. Ho also a^pM composi- 
tions from Jommelli and other composers, and 
wrote songs. {Brit, Mils. Biog.) He was 
organist of St. Margaret on the Hill, Southwark, 
and Allhallows, Barking. w. n. h. 

SMITH, Alice Maby (Mrs. Meadows 
White) (6. May 19, 1839 ; d. Dec. 4, 1884), a 
distinguished English composer. She was a 
Dupil of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett and Sir 


G. A. Maofarren ; married Frederick Meadowb 
White, Q.C. (afterwards a Judge for the County 
of Middlesex), Jan. 2, 1867, was elected Female 
Professional Associate of the Philharmonio 
Society in Nov. 1867, and Hon. Member of the 
R.A.M. in 1884. 

She was a prolific composer of works of ail 
dimensions. The list embraces : 

Two symphoniea, to C minor (1863), and G ; overtureM to 

* Enilymioo ’ (1864. rewritten 1871), ‘ Lalla Eookh * (1866), ‘ Masque 
of Pandora,’ with two intermezzi (1878), and ‘ Jaeou * (1879) , u 
concerto for clarinet and orchestra (1872) ; on introduction un<l 
allegro for PF and orchestra (1866) ; four PF. quartets, In B> 
(18(>1), D (1864), E, and G minor ; a PF. trio In G (18b2) ; three 
string quaHets, in 1> (1863), A (1870), and U ; also five cantatas 
for soli, chorus and orchestral accompaniment — * Efidesbclm i r 
Gisela ‘ (Cambridge. 1866), Kingsley’s ’ Gde to the North-hai-l 
Wind ’ (Hackney Choral Association, 1880), (.oUlua’s ’ Ode to the 
Passions’ (Hereford Festival, 1883), Kingsley’s ’ Song of the Little 
Boltung ' (1883), Kingsl^’s * Red King * (1884) ; paitsong. ' Ihe 
Dreom^ (1863) ; duet (S.T.) ‘ Maying ’ . many sulu-songs, duets, etc. 

‘ Her music,’ says the Athenceum of Deo. 13, 
1884, 

* is marked by eleganue and grace rather than by any 
great Individuality . . . that she was not deficient 
hi power and energy is proved by portions ot tlie 
“ Ode to the North- iiast Wind,” and ” The Pas!:>iun.s ” 
Her forma were always clear and her ideas free irom 
eccentricity ; her sympathies were evidently witli tlie 
classic rather than with the romantic school.’ 

SMITH, Charles (6. London, 1786; 
d. Crediton, Devon, Nov. 22, 1850), was in 
1796 admitted a chorister of the Chapel Koyal 
under Dr. Ayrton, but was withdrawn from the 
choir in 1798 and became a pupil of John 
Ashley. In 1800 he sang at the Oratorios, 
Ranelagh, etc. Upon the breaking of his voice 
in 1803 he acted as deputy organist for Knyvott 
and Stafford Smith at tho Chapel Royal, and 
soon afterwards became organist of Croydon 
Church. In 1807 ho was appointed organist of 
j Welbcck Chapel. He composed tho music for 
I the following dramatic pieces : 

I • Ye* or No.’ 1809 , * The Tourist Friend,’ and ' Hit or Miss,’ 
1810 , ’ Anything New,’ 1811 ; ‘ How to die for Love ’ ; ‘ Knap- 
I acbou, or the Forest Fiend,’ Lyceum, 1830. 

In 1815 he appeared, with success, at the 
Oratorios as a baritone singer, in the next 
year he settled in Liverpool, where ho resided 
for many years. He composed many songs and 
ballads, the best of which is ‘ The Battle oi 
Hohonlindcn.’ He published in 1844 a work 
called * Ancient Psalmody,* consisting o^ 
adaptations from music of Ravenscroft, Morley, 
etc. He ultimately retired to Crediton, Devon. 

w. H. H. 

SMITH, David Stanley (6. Toledo, Ohio, 
U.S.A., July 6, 1877), American composer and 
teacher, studied composition with Parker at 
Yale, from which university ho graduated in 
1900, when his ‘ Ode for Commencement Day, 
op. 4, was given. Later he studied in London, 
Munich and Paris, and in 1903 received his 
Mus.B. from Yale ; North-western University 
made him Mus.D. in 1918. In 1903 he became 
an instructor in the Yale School of Music, sub- 
sequently becoming assistant and then full pro- 
fessor, and in 1920 succeeding Parker as Dean 
of the School. Since 1918 he has been con- 
ductor of the Horatio Parker Choir (formerly 
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the Choral Art Club) of New Haven (Conn.)* 
and since 1919 he has conducted the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra. 

His more important works include : 

Symphony No. ] , P minor, op. 28. 

Bynmhony No. 2, D. op 42 

* A Poem ot Youth,' orrhentrn, op. 47. 

* pete gaUmte,' orchestra, «ith flute obbligato, op. 48. 

‘ Impressions,' orchestral suite, op. 40. 

Overture, ' Prince Hal,' op. 31. 

' Five Melodies for Orohestia,' op. 60. 

* The Fallen Star,' chorus and orcheHtra, op. 26. 

* Bhapsody of St. Bernard,' soil, chorus and orchestra, op. .88. 

String quartets ; sonatas for oboe and pianoforte, and violin and 

pianoforte ; other chamber music ; many anlhenis and part* 

w. s. s. 

SMITH, Edwabd Sydney (b. Dorchester, 
July 14, 1839; d, London, Mar. 3, 1889), 
received his first musical instruction from 
his parents, and at the age of 16 went to 
Leipzig, where he studied the piano under 
Moscheles and PJaidy ; the violoncello under 
Grutzmacher ; harmony and counterpoint 
under Hau^itmann, Kichter and Papperitz ; 
and composition under Rictz. He returned to 
England in 1858, and in the following year he 
settled in London, where he long enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as a teacher. Uis com- 
positions, which are confined to PF. pieces, were 
extremely popular with the numerous class of 
performers whoso tastes are satisfied by a 
maximum of brilliance combined with a 
minimum of difficulty. The most successful 
of his many pieces were * La Harpe 6olienne,* 

‘ Le Jet d’eau,’ ‘ The Spinning Wheel,’ and a 
‘ Tarantella ’ in E minor, which (like most of 
his compositions) have l)een published, and met 
with the same popularity on the Continent as 
in England. He is buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. w. B. 8. 

SMITH, Elias (late 16th and early 17th 
cent. ) , English organist and composer. He was 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral in 1620, and 
had possibly held this post for some time before 
this date (West’s Caih. Org,), An anthem by 
him, ‘ How is the gould become dimme,’ and 
described as ‘ for King Charles the Martyr,’ is 
in some partbooks at Durham Cathedral. 
The tenor cantoris book belonging to this set 
is in B.M. Add. MSS. 30,478-9. J. m* 

SMITH, * Father,* the usual appellation of 
Bernard Schmidt (6. Germany, c. 1630; 
i. 1708), a celebrated organ-builder who came 
to England in 1660 with two nephews, Gerard 
and i^rnard,^ his assistants. These two are 
very little known, although they built several 
fine instruments. To distinguish him from 
his nephews and express the reverence due to 
his abilities, he was called Father Smith. 

His first organ in this country was that of the 
Royal Chapel at Whitehall, but this cannot 
have been, as formerly stated, that which 
Pepys beard and mentions in his Diary 
on July 8, 1600. Subsequently he built 
another for the Banqueting Hall of W^hitehall 
(1699). (See Organ.) There is considerable 

t According to Hawkins and Burney, but Horace Walpole alters 
Benuud's name to CbriaUan. 


uncertainty about the many organs in London 
and the provinces ascribed to him. It does 
not appear that he built for Westminster 
Abbey, but he built one for St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster (1676), of which in the following 
year he was elected organist at a salary of £20 
a year. He was now rapidly acquiring fame 
and was ultimately appointed Organ-maker in 
Ordinary to the King, apartments in Whitehall 
being allotted to him, called in the old plan 
* The Organ-builder’s Workhouse.* 

In 1682 the treasurers of the Societies of the 
Temple had some conversation with Smith re- 
specting the erection of an organ in their church. 
Subsequently Renatus Harris, who had warm 
supporters amongst the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, was introduced to their notice. It was 
ultimately agreed that each artist should set 
up an organ in the church, and in 1684 both 
instruments were ready for competition. In 
1685 the Benchers of the Middle Temple made 
choice of Smith’s organ, which was played by 
Henry Purcell, but those of the Inner Temple 
dissented, and it was not until 1688 that Smith 
received payment for his instrument, namely, 
£ 1000 . 

In 1683 he contracted for the organ of 
Durham Cathedral. In consequence of the 
reputation he had acquired by these instru- 
ments, he was made choice of to build an organ 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral then in course of 
erection. This instrument was opened on 
Dec. 2, 1697. Smith became court organ- 
builder to Queen Anne. His portrait is in the 
Examination Schools at Oxford. 

In 1755 a Gerard Smith was organ-repairer 
to Chelsea Hospital. This was probably a grand- 
nephew of Father Smith, since from the date he 
could hardly have been his nephew. 

V. de p. ; rev. c. 

Bibx.. — KwBxm Febbman, Fvtiwr Smith (publlRh«d by JiTuHeal 
Opinion, 19'2b}, contalna the fulleat examlaatlon of the evldenoe M 
to what organa Smith built and what remains of bia work. 

SMITH, (1) George Townshend (6. Horse- 
shoe Cloisters, Windsor, Nov. 14, 1813 ; d. Aug. 
3, 1877), son of Edward Woodley Smith 
(6, May 23, 1775), a chorister of St, Paul’s 
Cathetkal, afterwards lay- vicar of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, from 1795 until his death* 
June 17, 1849. 

George Townshend received his early musical 
education as a chorister of St. George’s, 
Windsor. On quitting the choir he became a 
pupil of Highmore Skeats, the chapel organist, 
and afterwards came to London and studied 
under Samuel Wesley. He next obtained an 
appointment as organist at Eastbourne, whence 
he removed to King’s Lynn on being chosen 
organist there. On Jan. 6, 1843, he was 
appointed organist of Hereford Cathedral. As 
such he became, ex oj^ciOf conductor of the 
Meeting of the Three Choirs at Hereford* 
besides discharging the duties of which post 
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he YoluntariJy undertook the laborious office , 
of honorary secretary to the festiral, and by 
his untiring and energetic exertions, in the j 
course of the twelve triennial festivals which he 
directed, raised it musically, from a low to a 
very high condition, and financially, from a 
heavy loss to a gain. He composed an 8- voice 
anthem and a Jubilate for the festivals, and 
other church music, as well as piano pieces of a 
popular kind. 

His brother, (2) Alshbd Montem (6. Windsor, 
May 13, 1828 ; d. London, May 2, 1891), was 
also educated in the choir of St. George’s. On 
quitting it he became a tenor singer, and after 
Itelonging to the choir of St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, succeeded J. W. Hobbs as lay-vicar of 
Westminster Abbey; he was also a gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal (1858). He was dis* 
tinguished as a ballad singer, and for his skill 
in recitative. He was a professor of singing 
at the R.A.M. and the Guildhall School. 

Another brother, (3) Samuel (6. Eton, Aug. 
29, 1821 ; d. Windsor, Jan. 1, 1917), was 
admitted in 1831 as one of the children of the 
Chapel Royal under William Hawes. Shortly 
after leaving the choir he obtained the appoint- 
ment of organist at Hayes Church, Middlesex, 
and was subsequently organist at Eton and 
Egham. In 1857 he became organist at 
Trinity Church, Windsor, and in 1861 organist 
of the Parish Church. He issued some com- 
pilations of tunes and chants. w. m h. 

SMITH, John, Mus.D. (6. Cambridge, 1797 ; 
d. Nov. 12, 1861). On Nov. 23, 1815, he was 
admitted to a situation in the choir of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, but failed to secure 
the appointment of vicar-choral owing to his 
having quarrelled and gone to law with the 
Dean in 1824. On Feb. 5, 1819, he was 
appointed a vicar -choral of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. On July 7, 1827, the degree of 
Mus.D. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Dublin. He afterwards obtained 
the appointments of Chief Composer of the 
State Music, Master of the King’s Band of 
State Musicians in Ireland, and Composer to the 
Chapel Royal, Dublin ; and in 1845 was chosen 
professor of music in Dublin University. He 
composed ‘ The Revelation,’ an oratorio, some 
church music, and several prize glees and other 
compositions. In 1837 he published a volume 
of Cathedral Music containing services and 
chants, and a * Veni, Creator.* w. h. h. 

SMITH, John Chbistopheb (6. 1712; 
d. Oct. 3, 1795), was son of John Christopher 
Schmidt, of Anspach, who, a few years later, 
came to England and became Handel’s trea- 
surer. He was agent for the sale of Handel’s 
music. While John Cluer engraved the several 
works published by Handel on his own behalf, 
Meares sold them in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Smith at the sign of ’ The Hand and Musick- 
Book * in Coventry Street. 


The younger Smith showing a fondness foi 
music, Handel began teaching him when he 
was 13 years old. He afterwards studied 
composition under Dr. Pepusch and Thomas 
Roseingrave, and on Nov. 20, 1732, produced 
his English opera, ‘ Teraminta,’ and in 1733 
another opera, ‘ Ulysses.* In 1738 he composed 
an oratorio, ‘ David’s Lamentation over Saul 
and Jonathan.* About 1745 he travelled on 
the Continent, remaining absent about three 
years. In 1754 he was appointed the first 
organist of the Foundling Hospital Chapel.^ 

When Handel became blind Smith was em- 
ployed as his amanuensis, and Handel’s latest 
compositions were dictated to him. He also 
played the organ at Handel’s oratorio perform- 
ances. In 1754 he composed the opera of 
‘ The Fairies,’ altered from Shakespeare’s 

* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which mot with 
great success ; in 1756 the opera of ‘ The 
Tempest,’ adapted from Shakespeare’s play, 
two songs in which, ‘ Full fathom five ’ and 
‘ The owl is abroad,’ long continued favourites ; 
and in 1760 ‘ The Enchanter,’ a musical enter- 
tainment. Handel bequeathed to him all his 
original MS. scores, his harpsichord, his bust 
by Roubilliac and his portrait by Denner. 
After Handel’s death Smith carried on the 
oratorios, in conjunction with Stanley, until 
1774, when ho retired and went to reside at 
Bath. Besides the before-mentioned works he 
composed ‘ Paradise Lost ’ (Co vent Garden, 
1760), ‘ Rebecca,’ ‘ Judith,’ ‘ Jehoshaphat ’ and 

* Redemption,’ oratorios (besides compiling two 
oratorios from Handel’s works, ‘ Nabal ’ and 
‘ Gideon ’) ; ‘ Dario,’ ‘ Issipile ’ and ‘ II Ciro 
riconosciuto,’ Italian operas ; a Burial Service ; 
and several miscellaneous vocal and instru- 
mental pieces. (See Anecdotes of Q, F. Handel 
and J. C. Smith.) (Jeorge III. having continued 
to Smith a pension which had been granted by 
his mother, the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
Smith evinced his gratitude by presenting to 
the King all Handel’s MS. scores — ^now in Roy. 
Lib., B.M. — the harpsichord and the bust by 
Roubilliac, retaining only the portrait by 
Denner. Three large collections of Handel’s 
works exist in Smith’s MS. : one belonged to 
H. B. Lennard, Hampstead, and is now in the 
Fitz william Museum, Cambridge ; another to 
Dr. Chrysander, now in the Hamburg Library ; 
and a third to the Granville family of Welles- 
boume Hall, Warwickshire, w. h. h., addns. 

SMITH, John Stafford (6. Gloucester, 1760; 
d, London, Sept. 21, 1836), son of Martin 
Smith, organist of Gloucester Cathedral from 
1743-82, obtained his earliest musical in- 
struction from his father, and was soon after- 
wards sent to London to study under Dr. 
Boyce, and also became a chorister of the 
Chapel Royal under James Nares. On quitting 
the choir he became an able organist, an efficient 

i Sm Mut T ., im, p. 377. 
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tenor singer, an excellent composer and an 
accomplished musical antiquary. 

In 1773 he was awarded two prizes by the 
Catch Club, one for a catch, ‘ Here flat,* and 
the other for a canon, ‘ 0 remember not the 
sins.* In the next four years he gained prizes 
for the following compositions : * Let happy 
lovers fly,* glee, 1774 ; * Since Phillis has 
bubbled,’ catch, and * Blest pair of syrens,* 
glee (five voices), 1776 ; ‘ While fools their 
time,’ glee, 1776 ; and ‘ Return, blest days,* 
glee, 1777. The tune of his song * Anacreon 
in Heaven * has attained posthumous fame 
as the Star-spangled Banner (q.v.). He 
rendered great' assistance to Sir John Hawkins 
in the production of his History, not only by 
reducing ancient compositions into modem 
notation, but also by the loan of some valuable 
early MSS. from his extensive and curious 
library, from which Sir John culled several 
pieces to enrich his Appendix. In 1779 he 
published 

* A (Collection of EngllRh Songs, in score, for three and four 
voices, composed about the year 1000. Taken from MSS. of the 
some age ' , 

among which is the Agincourt song, ‘ Our king 
went forth to Normandy.’ In 1780 he won 
another prize from the Catch Club by his ode, 

‘ When to the Muses’ haunted hill.’ He 
published at various times five collections of 
glees, containing compositions which place him 
in the foremost rank of English glee composers. 
Besides his prize glees they include * As on a 
summer’s day,’ ‘ What shall he have that killed 
the deer ? ’ ‘ Hark, the hollow woods resound- 
ing,’ and the madrigal ‘ Flora now calleth forth 
each flower.’ Fourteen glees, fourteen catches, 
four canons, two roimds, an ode, a madrigal 
and a motet by him are given in Warren’s 
collections. He also published a collection of 
songs (1786), and ‘ Twelve Chants composed for 
the use of the Choirs of the Church of England.’ 
On Dec. 16, 1784, after having for many years I 
officiated as a deputy, he was appointed a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and on Fob, 
22, 1786, a lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey, 
being installed, after his year of probation, 
Apr. 18, 1786. In 1790 he was engaged as 
organist at Gloucester Festival. In 1793 he 
published a volume of ‘ Anthems, composed 
for the Choir Service of the Church of England.* 
In 1802, upon the death of Dr. Arnold, he was 
appointed one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal, and on May 14, 1805, upon the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Ayrton, succeeded him as master 
of the children. In 1812 he produced his 
interestmg work Musioa Antiqua (q.v.). In 
June 1817 he resigned the mastership of the 
children of the Chapel Royal. Besides the 
before-named compositions he produced ‘ An 
Ode on the First of April,’ for voices and 
instruments, which was never published. A 
MS. Ifitrodtiction to the Art of composing Music, 


by him, is in the library of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, now at the R.O.M., which also contains 
his Musical Commonplace Book* By his will, 
dated Jan. 21, 1834, he bequeathed all his 
property to his only surviving daughter, 
Gertrude Stafford Smith, and appointed her 
sole executrix. A few years afterwards she 
became insane, and in 1844 the Commissioner 
in Lunacy ordered that her property should 
be realised and the proceeds invested for her 
benefit. Through ignorance or carelessness 
the contents of her house (which included her 
father’s valuable library, remarkably rich in 
ancient English musical manuscripts) were 
entrusted for sale to an incompetent auctioneer. 
The library was sold Apr. 24, 1844, such books 
as were described at all being catalogued from 
the backs and heaped together in lots, each 
containing a dozen or more works ; 2191 

volumes were thrown into lots described as 

* Fifty books, various,’ etc. The printed 
music was similarly dealt with ; the MSS. 
were not even described as such, but were 
lumped in lots of twenties and fifties, and called 
so many ‘ volumes of music.’ 578 volumes were 
so disposed of, and there were besides five lots 
each containing ‘ a quantity of music.’ The 
sale took place in Gray’s Inn Road ; Smith’s 
name did not appear on the catalogue ; nothing 
was done to attract the attention of the musical 
world, and two dealers, who had obtained in- 
formation of the sale, purchased many of the 
lots at very low prices. These after a time 
were brought into the market, but it is feared 
the greater part of the MSS. is altogether lost. 

w. H. H. 

SMITH, Robert (b. circa 1648 ; d. Nov. 22, 
1675), English composer, chiefly of instrumental 
music and incidental music to plays. When 
Captain Cooke undertook the reorganisation 
of the Chapel Royal after the Restoration, 
Smith, with Humfroy (6. 1647) and Blow 
(b. 1649), was one of his first set of choir-bo 3 r 8 . 
He was probably one of those ‘ who were com- 
posers while they were still children of His 
Majesties Chappell.’ Clifford’s * Collection * 
(2nd edition, 1664) contains the words of 6 
anthems by Humfrey, 3 by Blow and 6 by 
Smith. On leaving the Chapel Royal, Smith 
seems to have devoted himself to secular com- 
position. In 1672 he composed the music for 
Shad well’s ‘ Epsom Wells,’ and two years later 
(Aug. 3), a warrant was issued 

‘ to swear and admit Bobert Smyth musician In 
ordinary to his Majesty in place of Pelham Humphryes, 
deceased ' * 

Like Humfrey and Purcell, Smith died young, 
and only a year afterwards a similar warrant 
was issued 

* to admit Richard Hart musician in ordinary to his 
Majesty for the lute, in the place of Robert Smyth, 
deceased.’ 

t H. a LafottUlna, TM Mint's JfiuMk. 
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Tcm D’Urfey, in a passage from his * Fool 
turn’d Critick’ (1678), refers to 
* . . . Bob Smith . . . late Composer to the King’s 
Play*Houae ... a very Excellent Fellow . . . and 
one the Town misses very much.* 


The following collections contain music by 
Smith : 

1878. Matthew Lodee, * Mdoiheela * (8 pieoM for harpalohord). 
1G73. FUytord, * Choice Songs end Ayres * (81 songs and dlalognes). 
1678. Flayford, * C!hoioe Ayres, Songs and Dialogues ' (all Bmth’e 
songs m the 1678 edn., with others added). 


Many of these are in MS. in the British 
Museum and elsewhere, but the following 
appear to be unprinted : 

* O Time, thy vlnn ' (dialogue between Philander, Time and Death). 

Ch. C!h. 38. Soore. 

* Mo, no. 'tie rain.’ B JO. Add. MBS. 29,896. 


Ch. Ch. also contains a piece for harpsichord 
and over 100 compositions for various string 
combinations by him. (See Mua. Ant. Apr. 
1911, from which most of the above details 
are taken.) 

Bm jfwfc Ant. iL 171 and It. 120. 

SMITH, Robbbt (6. Cambridge, 1689 ; 
d. there, 1768), Plumian professor of astronomy, 
master of Trinity CSoUege, Cambridge, from 
1742. He wrote Harmonica or the PhUoaophy 
of Muaical Sounda. (Cambridge, 1749, 2nd en- 
larged edition, London, 1769, with Poatacripi 
upon the changeable Harpsichord, 1762). 

E. v. d. s. 

SMITH, Bobebt Abohibald (6. Reading, 
Nov. 16, 1780 ; d. Jan. 3, 1829). His father, 
a Paisley silk-weaver, finciing his trade declin- 
ing in i^ading, removed back to Paisley in 
1800. Robert soon showed a great aptitude 
for music, and at ten could play the violin. In 
1807 he was appointed precentor at the Abbey 
Church, Paisley, a situation which he filled for 
many years. WhUe there he made the ac- 
quaintance of Robert Tannahill the poet, many 
of whose fine lyrics he set to music. One of 
these, ‘ Jessie, the Flow’r o* Dunblane,’ pub- 
lishecl in 1808, at once made its mark, and was 
universally a(imired. 

Smith possessed a fine vein of melody, and in 
vocal composition had at that time perhaps no 
equal in Scotland In 1820 he began to publish 
(edited by Lady Naime and other ladies) ‘ The 
Scottish Minstrel ’ (6 vols. 8vo, 1820-24), con- 
taining several hundreds of the best Scottish 
songs, not a few of them his own, frequently 
without indication. It is still considered a 
good compilation. In Aug. 1823 he obtained 
the leadership of the psalmody at St. George’s 
Church, Edhiburgh. Besides anthems and 
other pieces (published in 1810 and 1819, most 
of the former written for the boys of George 
Heriot’s Hospital), Smith now found time to* 
publish his * Irish Minstrel,’ which was sup- 
pressed owing to an infringement of Moore’s 
cop 3 nnght, followed in 1826 by an Introduction 
to Singing, and in 1827 by ’ Select Melodies of all 
Nations,’ in one volume, one of his best works. 


In 1828 he brought out his * Sacred Harmony 
of the Church of Scotland,* by which he is now 
best known. His health was at no time robust, 
and he suffered from dyspepsia, from which he 
died. He was buried in St. Cuthbert’s church- 
yard. 

The late George Hogarth says : 

* Smith was a musician of sterling talent. . . . His 
compositions are tender, and tinged with melancholy : 
simple and unpretending, and always graceful and 
unaffectedly elegant. ... He had the admirable 

f ;ood sense to know how far he could safely penetrate 
nto the deptlis of counterpoint and modulation 
without losing his way ; and accordingly his music is 
entirely free from scientific pedantry.’ 

His most popular pieces are the songs, * Jessie 
the Flow’r o’ Dunblane ’ and * Bonnie Mary 
Hay ’ ; the duet, * Row weel, my boatie ’ ; the 
trio * Ave Sanctissima ’ ; and the anthems, 

‘ Sing unto God,’ and ‘ How beautiful upon 
the mountains ' ; although many more might 
be named which are yet frequently sung. An 
excellent memoir of Smith is attached to an 
edition of TannahilTs poems edited by Philip 
Ramsay, Edinburgh, 1851. 

D. B. ; addns. f. e. 

SMITH, Thbodobb, an 18th- 19th century 
excellent pianist and prolific composer, born at 
Hanover, according to Fetia, who gives no 
authority. Probably he lived in Germany for 
some time, as some of his compositions were 
published by Hummel in Berlin and by Bossier 
at Speyer. The greater part of his life was 
evidently spent in London, where he enjoyed 
great popularity, especially as a vocal and in* 
strumental composer, whose works appeared 
between 1770 and 1810, and a song, ‘ Over the 
sunny hills,’ was republished in 1866. He 
composed church music, an opera, ‘ Alfred,’ 
vocal duets, songs, concertos and sonatas for 
harpsichord or PF., with and without accom- 
paniment, duets for harp and PF., etc. Some 
of his songs were favourites at the public 
gardens. Some of his compositions are given 
in Q.‘L. E. V. d. s. 

SMOLENSKY, Stephen Vassilievioh 
(6. Kazan, 1848 ; d. there, Aug. 6, 1909), a 
leading authority on Russian church music. 
Having had unusual opportunities of gaming 
an insight into the customs and peculiarities of 
the sect known as * Old Believers,’ who have 
preserved the church music in its primitive 
forms, Smolensky was led to make a special 
study of the old maniiscripts of the Solovetsky 
library, preserved in the Clerical Academy at 
Kazan. In 1889 he became director of the 
Synodal School and Choir in Moscow, and in 
the same year was appointed successor to the 
ecclesiastic Razoumovsky, as professor of the 
history of church music at the Moscow Con- 
servatorium. While working at the Synodal 
School, Smolensky formed a unique collection 
of manuscripts from the 15th to the 19th 
century, including many rare chants and other 
examples of sacred music. In 1901-03 he 
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directed the Imperial court chapels. Among his 
numerous contributions to the abstruse and 
oomplicated subject on which he was an author- 
ity the principal are : A Course of Church- 
Chant Siruging (Moscow, 1900, 6th edition) ; 
Old Choral Manuscripts in the Synodal School^ 
Moscow (St. Petersburg, 1899) ; Ancient Nota- 
tion of the Russian Church-Chants (1901). 

SMORZANDO (Ital., ‘fading a,wa,y')^‘ A 
term with the same meaning as Mokendo (q.v.), 
but used indiscriminately in the course of a 
piece. 

SMYTH, Dame Ethel Mary (6. London, 
Apr. 23, 1868), composer, daughter of General 
J. H. Smyth, late of the Royal Artillery. 

For a short time in 1877 she studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, and under Heinrich 
von Herzogenberg after leaving that institution. 
At Leipzig a quintet for strings was performed 
with success in 1884, and a sonata for piano and 
violin in 1887. This latter is numbered op. 7, 
opp. 3 and 4 being books of songs, op. 6 a sonata ^ 
in A minor for violoncello and piano. After 
her student days she does not appear to have 
used opus numbers. A serenade for orchestra 
in four movements, in D, was given at the 
Crystal Palace, Apr. 26, 1890 ; and an overture, 

‘ ^tony and Cleopatra,’ on Oct. 18 of the 
same year, the latter being repeated at one 
of Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts in 
1892. A far more important work, a Mass in 
D, was performed at the Albert Hall, under 
Barnby’s direction, Jan. 18, 1893. This work 
definitely placed the composer among the most 
eminent composers of her time, and easily at 
the head of all those of her own sex. The most 
striking thing about it was the entire absence of 
the qualities that are usually associated with 
feminine productions ; throughout, it was virile, 
masterly in construction and workmanship, and 
particularly remarkable for the excellence and 
rich colouring of the orchestration. The Mass 
in D, however, was not again performed until 
1924, when it was given under the direction of 
Adrian Boult, first at Birmingham, then at 
Queen’s Hall, I^ondon, with the Birmingham 
choir. By that time the composer’s fame had 
been established in opera, she had taken a share 
in the successful campaign for women’s suffrage, 
and had received the title Dame of the British 
Empire. 

Her ‘ Fantasio ’ (libretto founded by herself 
on De Musset) was produced at Weimar in 1898 
in unfortunate conations, and it was not until 
its revival at Carlsruhe in Feb. 1901 that it 
could be properly judged. The one-act ‘ Der 
Wald * was given at Dresden in Sept. 1 901 ; it 
was produced at Covent Garden, July 18, 1902, 
with very great success, given again at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, New York, in Mar. 

1 Flret pertormed In London. Noy. 8, l»a6, by M*y PomoU and 
KathlMnLong. 


1903, and again at Covent Garden on June 26, 
1903. It was evident that here was a work of 
highly romantic character (the treatment of the 
spirits of the wood as the primary agents in the 
drama is full of suggestive beauty), by one who 
had mastered not only all the secrets of stage 
effect, but who understood how to make her 
climaxes impressive, and how to differentiate 
her characters. The German libretto of this, 
like that of her former work, was written by the 
composer herself. 

Her crowning achievement was the three-act 
opera ‘ Les Naufrageurs ’ (‘ The Wreckers *), 
produced at Leipzig as * Strandrecht ’ on Nov. 
11, 1906. The libretto, by H. B. Leforestier, 
bears some slight traces of being originally in- 
tended to suit the conventions of the Paris 
Opera-Comique rather than the German stage ; 
but in any language the wonderful power of the 
conception, musical and dramatic, must make 
itself felt. In spite of a performance which was 
so far from ideal that the composer refused to 
allow it to be repeated at the same theatre, the 
work created a profound impression. It was 
given with far more care and success at Prague 
on Dec. 22 of the same year. In England ‘ The 
Wreckers * was heard first at the ‘ Afternoon 
Theatre ’ (His Majesty’s) under Thomas 
Beecham, June 22, 1909, then at Covent Gar- 
den, Mar. 1, 1910. The fine treatment of the 
choruses in the first act, the orchestral intro- 
duction to the second act, and, in the same 
section, the great love-duet which rises in in- 
tensity of emotion with the rising of the beacon- 
flame lit by the lovers to warn ships from the 
dangers of the coast ; and, in the third act, the 
whole treatment of the final situation, in which 
I the lovers are left by the people to be drowned 
I by the advancing tide, all these points are 
among the most remarkable things in modem 
opera, and it is difficult to point to a work of 
any nationality since Wagner that has a more 
I direct appeal to the emotions, or that is more 
I skilfully planned and carried out. M., addns. 

Later Years 

During her earlier years Ethel Smyth had 
lived largely on the Continent. From about 
the time of the production of ‘ The Wreckers * 
she began to bo better known in her own 
country ; for while the operatic field remained 
as limited as ever, British music was becoming 
a fashion in the concert-room, and moreover 
feminism was receiving notoriety from the cam- 
paign of the militant suffragists. A number of 
compositions, including the early violin and 
piano sonata (A minor), the string quartet (E 
minor), songs (‘ La Danse,’ * Chrysilla,’ ‘ Ana- 
creontic ode ’), with accompaniment for flute, 
harp, strings, triangle and tambourine, were 
given with some frequency in chamber music 
programmes, and two short choral pieces 

Sleepless Dreams * and ‘ Hey Nonny No I *) 
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were brought out at Queen's Hall by the { 
London Choral Society in 1910. In this year ! 
she received the degree of Doctor of Music 
honoris catLsd from Durham University. 

Ethel Smyth’s labours in the cause of 
women's suffrage bore musical fruit in several 
vocal pieces perlformed at a concert of her own 
compositions which she gave at Queen’s Hall, 
Apr. 1, 1911. Among these was a ‘ March of 
the Women,’ which was much heard in the 
streets of London as an accompaniment to the 
processions of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union at about this time. Eventually she in- 
troduced the tune into the overture of her next 
opera, ‘ The Boatswain’s Mate,’ produced by 
Beecham at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Jan. 28, 
1916. 

* The Boatswain’s Mate ’ bears the stamp of 
having been written for the English stage by 
one whose stage technique was acquired in 
Germany. Ethel Smyth wrote her own libretto 
on a story by W. W. Jacobs in Captains All. 
That it is one in which the efficiency of the 
woman is more than a match for the craft of 
the men no doubt made its theme congenial to 
the composer. She took pains to underline this 
leading motive by making the landlady of the 
‘ Beehive ’ deal competently not only with the 
sham burglary of the sailor and the soldier, but 
with a policeman and a chorus of drunken hay- 
makers in turn. Apart from such moral as this 
idea may contain, * The Boatswain’s Mate ’ is 
conceived in the spirit of light comedy, and the 
first act is carried out in the manner of English 
ballad opera, with songs (including a few folk- 
tunes used incidentally) and concerted numbers 
interspersed between spoken dialogue. The 
music of the second act, however, is continuous, 
and the influence of the German tradition is felt 
in its general texture, and particularly in the 
final monologue of the heroine. The whole work 
is full of brilliant points of humorous character- 
isation, amongst which nothing is better done 
than the chorus of haymakers above alluded to. 
It has passed into the regular repertory of the 
‘ Old Vic,’ for which theatre the composer pre- 
pared (1921) a version of the score for small 
orchestra. 

Ethel Smyth’s later compositions for the stage 
consist of two one-act operas; ‘ Fete Galante’ 
(Birmingham Repertory Theatre, June 3, 1923, 
and suteequently at Covent Garden by the 
B.N.O.C. and elsewhere) and ‘ Entente Cordiale* 
(R.C.M., July 22, 1926) ; first public perform- 
ance, Theatre Royal, Bristol, Oct. 20, 1 926. The 
former, called ‘ a dance dream in one act,’ after a 
romance of Maurice Baring, is a delicate fantasy 
ending in tragedy ; the latter is a ballad opera 
on the lines of * The Boatswain’s Mate,’ but re- 
lieved of any suggestion of purpose behind the 
farcical situation produced from the British 
soldier’s ignorance of the French language. 
Both these works were produced under the 


composer’s direction, and of late years she has 
frequently conducted her own works, including 
part of the Mass at Gloucester in 1926. Wood 
produced her new concerto for violin, horn and 
orchestra at Queen’s Hall, Mar. 5, 1927. She 
has also written two books of autobiography, 
the first of which, Impressions that Remained 
(1919, 2 vols.), was hailed as a work of literary 
genius apart from the intrinsic interest of its 
matter. It was followed by Streaks of Life 
(1921). 0. 

SMYTH (Smith), (1) William was organist 
of Durham Cathedral from 1688-98, and in 
1689 petitioned the Vice-Dean and Chapter for 
remuneration for mending the organs, and 
received the sum of 308. He was a minor 
canon of the same cathedral from 1694-99. 
Some of his Procos and Responses were printed 
in Jebb’s ‘ Responses ’ (1846), and are still sung 
at Durham. 

Pncea and Ptalms for Christmas Day, mominff PH ; Durb. E. 4>11. 
Do. CbrlstimvH Day, rvrning do. do. 

Do. Eaater Day , morning. do. do. 

Do Whitfliindav, morning. do. do 

Do. Eaatar Dav, evening Durh O B. Al/!21. 

PH. 38/38 ; Baasua 
decani part only 

Precee and Beeponaea. PH 

lat K. and C. Dnrh C13/8,13 (Incomp ). 

2nd do. Durb. C13/88 (inromp ). 

10 K Durh. O.B. A(5/243. 

The following anthems by him are in the 
Durham partbooks made when Cosin was 
bishop there in 1664. The tenor cantoris part- 
book of this set is in Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
30,478-9. 

• Almighty and everlaatlng Ood.* * Grant, we beseech Thee.* 
‘ I will preach Thy lawe ’ * I will waah my bands.' * My heart la 
act ’ *0 God, who ttu-ough.’ ' God who haat taught * (with 2nd 
part). ’ O God, who by the preaching.' * O Lord, which for our 
aakc.’ 

His son (2) Edward (d. 1011), was organist 
of Durham Cathedral, 1609-11 (West’s (lath. 
Org.). As in his father’s case, some of his 
Preces and Psalms were printed in Jebb’a 
' Responses ’ (1846), and are still sung at 
Durham Cathedral. 

Precea and Paalma for All Sainta Day, Mom. PH. . Durh £ 4-11 
Do. Aacrnalon Day, Mom. PH Incomp Durh. 

E. 4-11. 

If ye Lord blmaelf, ' for Gunpowder Treason.' Durh. ; PH. ; 

£.M. Add. MBS. 3b, 478-9. Tenor cautorta part only. 

O Lord, consider. Verse anthem Durh. . B.M. Add. MSS. 

.30,478-9. Tenor rantoria part only 
O Lord ray God. Durh. 0 B A2,272, AO, 110. 

O pralae God In hla Hullueaa. Durh. , PH. ; B.M. Add. MSS. 

30,478-9. Tenor cantoris part only. 

SNARE, a piece of catgut rather loosely 
stretohed across the head of a certain type of 
drum, which, jarring against the vellum when 
the drum is struck, produces a peculiar effect. 
(See Drum 3.) A group of from four to ten 
snares is employed. (See also Pipe and Tabor. ) 

SNETZLER, John {b. Passau, Germany, 
c. 1710 ; d. London, end of 18th or beginning 
of 1 9th cent.). This truly eminent organ- 
builder, after acquiring some fame in his own 
country, was induced to settle in England in 
1740. His first organ was that built for Handel 
in 1741, and used at the first performance of 
‘ Messiah ’ in Dublin (Apr. 13, 1742). He built 
the organ for Chesterfield Church in 1741 and 
opened a factory in London in 1775. He built 
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tho noble instrument at Lynn Regis (1754) ; a 
very fine one at St. Martin’s, Leicester (1774) ; 
that of the German Lutheran Chapel in the 
Savoy, which was the first in this country pro- 
vided with a pedal clavier ; and many others, 
including chamber organs of high quality. Two 
stories are current of his imperfect way of 
speaking English and his quaint expressions. 
At the competition for the place of organist 
to his new organ at Halifax (1766), he was so 
annoyed by the rapid playing of Dr. Robert 
Wainwright, that he paced the church, ex- 
claiming, ‘ He do run over de keys like one 
cat, and do not give my pipes time to shpeak.* 
And at Lynn ho told the churchwardens, upon 
their asking him what their old organ would 
be worth if repaired, ‘ If they would lay out 
£^00 upon it, perhaps it would be worth fifty.’ 

Siietzlor lived to an advanced age. He was 
the friend and executor of Shudi (q.v.) who 
left him his ring containing ‘ Frederick’s 
picture.’ Having saved sufficient money, he 
returned to his native country ; but after being 
so long accustomed to London porter and 
English fare, he found in his old age that he 
could not do without them, so ho returned to 
London. His successor was Ohrmann. (See 
Hill, W„ & Son.) 

V. de p. ; addns. w. h. g. p., etc. 

SNODHAM, Thomas, an early London music 
printer. He was the son-in-law of Thomas 
East (Este), and succeeded to the latter’s 
business in 1609. 

Ho published a great number of the madrigal 
books of his period, as Byrd’s ‘ Psalms, Songs, 
and Sonnets,’ 1611; Maynard’s ‘The XII. 
Wonders of the World set and composed for 
the Viol de Gamba,’ 1611 ; Robert Tailour’s 
‘ SacKid Hymns,’ 1616 ; a second edition of 
* Pammelia,’ and other works. By reason of 
some of his imprints reading * Thomas Este 
aliuA Snodham,’ it has been considered that 
East changed his name. This, however, is a 
mistake, the fact being that Snodham (who 
had married into the family and obtained the 
business) merely desired to be associated with 
the better-known name. r. K. 

SNOW, Valentine (d. Dec. 1770), was 
possibly son of Moses Snow, gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal from 1689 until his death, Dec. 
20, 1702, and also lay -vicar of Westminster 
Abbey (Mus.B. Cambridge, 1606), and a minor 
composer. Valentine Snow became the finest 
performer upon tho trumpet of his day ; was a 
member of Handel’s oratorio orchestra; and 
it was for him that the latter wrote the obbli- 
gato trumpet parts in * Messiah,’ ‘ Samson,* 
‘ Dettingen Te Deum,* ‘ Judas Maccabssus,* etc. 
No better evidence of his ability can be re- 
quired. In Jan. 1763 he was appointed (in 
succession to John Shore, deceased) Sergeant 
Trumpeter to the King, which office he held 
until his death. w* S* H« 


SNUFF-BOX, Musical, see Mechanical 
Appliances (4). 

SOCIETA ARMONICA (1827-60), founded 
about 1827 for the purpose of giving subscrip- 
tion concerts in which symphonies, overtures, 
and occasionally instrumental chamber works 
were intermingled with vocal numbers usually 
drawn from the Italian operas. H. Forbes was 
the conductor, and Tolbecquo and the younger 
Mori wore the leaders of the band. Beethoven’s 
overture in C major, Berlioz’s overture to ‘ Les 
Francs Jugos,’ Roissiger’s overture in F minor, 
and the overture to ‘ Les Huguenots,’ were 
among the works which gained a first hearing 
in England at tho Society’s concerts ; and 
Weber’s Mass in G was also produced. Among 
the vocalists who assisted in the concerts were 
Mmes. Grisi, Persian!, Albertazzi, Bishop, Alfred 
8haw, Miss Clara Novollo and Miss Birch ; 
Phillips, Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache, 
Mario and Jvanoff. The band included Spag- 
noletti, A. Griesbach, W^illy, Wagstaff, Dando, 
Patey, Jay, Alsept, Lindley, Hatton, Brookes, 
Dragonetti, Howell, Card, Ribas, Barrett, 
Harper, etc. Henri Herz, the pianist and 
composer, and Hausmann the violinist, made 
their first appearance in this country at the 
Societa Armonica. The concerts were succes- 
sively held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
in tho Strand, Freemasons’ Tavern, and 
the Opera Concert room in the Haymarket. 

0. M. 

SOCI^Tfi DE MUSIQUE DE CHAMBRE, 
see Paris. 

SOCI15T15 DES CONCERTS DU CON- 
SERVATOIRE, see Paris. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH COMPOSERS 
(1905-18). This Society was foxmded in 1906 
with the primary object of promoting the pub- 
lication of works by British composers. Two 
years after the Society’s formation the number 
of members (composers) and associates (others 
interested in the movement) was 254, while 44 
works of various kinds, principally chamber- 
music and songs, had been published. The 
publication of music was undertaken by the 
Society, either by defraying the whole or part 
of the cost, or at the sole expense of the com- 
poser concerned (see Avison Edition). The 
Society also gave concerts of British music. 
With tho increasing interest on the part of the 
general musical public in native work and the 
development in opportunities for obtaining a 
hearing in one way or another, the immediate 
need for the Society’s activities diminished and 
it was dissolved in 1918. The balance of the 
Society’s funds was handed over to the Manns 
Memorial Fund, a small charity administered 
by the R.A.M., R.C.M. and G.S.M. on behalf 
of indigent and deserving students. Frederick 
Corder was one of the chief promoters of the 
Society, and he acted as chairman throughout 
its existence. n. a o. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS, THE 
(1834 - 66), was founded in 1834 with the 
object of advancing native talent in composition 
and performance. In the original prospectus 
of the Society attention was called to the 
contrast between the encouragement offered to 
British painting, sculpture, and the tributary 
arts at the Royal Academy, and the comparative 
neglect of English music and English musicians, 
the overwhelming preponderance of foreign 
compositions in all musical performances being 
cited as * calculated to impress the public with 
the idea that musical genius is an alien to this 
country,* and as tending also * to repress those 
energies and to extinguish that emulation in 
the breast of the youthful aspirant, which alone 
can lead to pre-eminence.* One of the rules 
adopted was to exclude all foreign music from 
the programmes of the Society*s concerts and to 
admit none but natives of Great Britain among 
its members ; but this was set aside in 1841, 
when the Committee reported in favour of 
* introducing a limited proportion of music by 
composers not members of the Society either 
British or foreign,’ and the suggestion was 
adopted, though not without strong opposition, 
in which the editor of the Musical World^ joined. 

lu its earlier days the Society achieved a 
complete success, numbering in 1836 as many 
as 360 members, while its hnances were also in 
a prosperous state. It not only gave concerts 
of works of established merit, but adopted a 
system of trial performances at which many new 
compositions were heard. The programmes 
included the names of all the lea&g English 
writers of the day, who as a rule conducted 
their own works, among them : 

Cipriani Potter, G. A. Macfarren, W. H, Holmes, 
W. L. Phillips, Stemdale Bennett, HuUah, J. H. 
Grlesbach, T. German Reed, W. M. Rooke, H. 
Westrop, Jos^h Barnett, H. C. Litolff, C. Lucas, 
T M. Mudie, James Calkin, and John Goss 


The music included orchestral and chamber 
compositions, varied by vocal soli and part- 
music, to which nearly all the above-named 
composers contributed, and the members in 
turn directed the performances. After 1837 
the Society began to decline, and even when 
the introduction of music by foreign composers 
was resolved upon, in the hope of creating more 
general interest in the concerts, it faUed to 
restore the Society to prosperity, and after 
another period of far from successful manage- 
ment a special appeal for support was put forth 
at the close of 1864. At that date the members 
included : 

H. 0. Banister, W. S. Bennet^H. Blagrove, J. B. 
Calkin, C. Coote, J. T. Cooper, W. H. Holmes, C. E. 
Horsley, H Lazarus, E. J. Loder, Kate Loder (Lady 
Thompson). C. Keate, W. 8. Rockstro, C. Severn, 
C. fitegwUL C. E. S^hens, J. W. Thlrlwall, H. J. 
Trust, P. Westlake, Bf. Westrop, J. Zerblnl, and Sir 
George Smart. 

This effort was ridiculed in the Musical World 


of Deo. 16, 1854, on the ground that the Society 
had no true claim to its title, as many composers 
and artists of note held aloof from it. The 
movement served, however, to draw some new 
friends to the ranks, and as a means of fulfill- 
ing its objects prizes were offered for chamber 
compositions, which were gained in 1861 by 
Ebenezer Prout and Edward Perry for string 
quintets ; in 1863 by J. Lea Summers and W. 
Gibbons, also for string quintets ; and in 1864 
by Ebenezer Prout and J. Lea Summers, for 
quartets for piano and strings. The umpires 
on these occasions included Joachim, Molique, 
Piatti, Cipriani Potter, G. A. Macfarren, A. 
Mellon, T. M. Mudie and H. Leslie. In 1865 
the Society was dissolved, its library was sold 
by Puttick & Simpson, and G. E. Stephens was 
appointed custodian of the minute-books, etc. 
The secretaries of the Society were J. R. Tutton 
(its founder), 1834-36 ; G. J. Baker, 1835 until 
his death in 1851 ; J. Rackham, 1861-64 ; W. 
W. Grice, 1854-56. The honorary treasurers 
were the three brothers Erat, in succession to 
each other, in 1834-58 ; and Cipriani Potter 
held the post in 1868-65. The Society and its 
library were housed gratuitously at 23 Berners 
Street, by Erat, from 1834 until 1858, when 
they gave up the premises ; 1858-69 in 
Womum’s Music Hall, Store Street ; 1860 in 
St. Martin’s Hall until its destruction by fire 
on Aug. 26, 1860 (when the Society’s property 
was saved) ; 1860^62 at 44 Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, by permission of H. Webb ; 
and 1862-66 at Collard’s, Grosvenor Street, 
free of all expense. For the first five years 
the concerts were given at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and the trials of orchestral and chamber 
works were subsequently held at those rooms 
or at the above-named buildings. On July 20, 
1843, the Society gave a complimentary concert 
to Spohr at Erat’s, and on Juno 16, 1844, at 
the same place, a complimentary concert to 
Mendelssohn. o. m. 

SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS. This 
society was founded in 1911 by Gertrude Eaton 
and Marion M. Scott, with offices at the 
Women’s Institute, Victoria Street, moving to 
74 Grosvenor Street, W.l, in 1920. By its 
organisation of lectures and debates on musical 
subjects, performances of the music of com- 
poser-members, meetings for the practice and 
study of chamber-music, etc., it has done much 
to consolidate the musical activities and fellow- 
ship of women musicians. It possesses two 
libraries, a general one of music and books, and 
a collection of British chamber music formed 
by W. W. CoBBBTT ig.v.) and presented to 
the Society in 1924 ; the latter is available to 
the general public. The first president of the 
Society was Liza Lehmann, among others who 
have filled that post being C^ile C. Chaminade, 
Katharine Eggar, Marie Brema, Kathleen 
Sohlesinger and Fanny Davies. R. 0. o. 


1 Sm JfiMiMl WarU of Oot. 14. 1841. 



SODERMAN 

SODERMAN, August Johan (6. Stockholm, 
July 17, 1732; d. there, Feb. 10, 1876), a 
prominent Swedish composer. 

His father was director of the orchestra at a 
minor theatre. At an early age he displayed 
traces of musical genius, and when 18 
years of age was selected by StjemstrSm, the 
director of the orchestra at the Royal theatre 
in Stockholm, as instructor to a company of 
musicians, then on a tour to Finland. On his 
return Sdderman wrote his first operetta, with 
the fantastic title, ‘ The Devil’s first Rudiments 
of Learning,* which w’as performed at the 
Mindro theatre at Stockholm, Sept. 14, 1866. 
During the following two years he stayed in 
Leipzig, studying under Richter and Haupt- 
mann ; in the year 1860 he was appointed 
chorus-master at the Royal Opera in Stockholm; 
and from that date until his election as a 
member of the Swedish Academy of Music, his 
life was occupied in minor offices in the musical 
world. About 1866 the generosity of Jenny 
Lind enabled him to continue his studies in 
Germany. 

His works are about sixty in number — 
operettas, songs, ballads, partsongs, funeral 
marches, and cantatas ; of which, however, 
only half have been printed, and these at the 
expense of the Swedish Government after his 
death. Of the printed works we can only 
mention a few, besides the above-mentioned, 
namely, two operettas, ‘The Wedding at Ulf&sa’ 
and ‘ Regina von Emmeritz ’ ; overture and 
incidental music to ‘ The Maid of Orleans * ; 
songs ; trios for male voices, containing the 
Finnish national air ‘ Suomi s&ng ’ ; a quartet 
for female voices, ‘ Brollop,* very popular in 
Germany, a Circassian dance, and a concert- 
overture ; also ‘ Sacred songs for organ,’ contain- 
ing a nunil)er of hymns of great beauty and 
purity, of which the best known are a Benedictus 
and an Agnus Dei. Though a Protestant, his 
chef-d'oBUvre is a Mass for soli, chorus and 
orchestra, which has only been rarely performed 
in Stockholm, but is considered by his country- 
men as equal to any by the great composers, and 
which is animated by such sincere devotion,, 
and stamped by such a high degree of originality 
and masterly finish, as to rank among the 
choicest gems of Swedish music. 

Another of his works worth mention is his 
music to the poetry of Bellman. This poet, 
whose genius is akin to that of Marlowe, has 
written a number of rhapsodies, depicting the 
gay, jovial and careless nature of the Swede, 
with a force of animal spirit and genuine origin- 
ality which few other poets have equalled ; and 
to these productions, which every Swede knows 
by heart, Sdderman set music. 

The foreign composers who seem to have 
influenced his more elaborate productions are 
l^octhoven, Schubert and, in particular, Schu- 
manr His compositions, though thoroughly 
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Swedish, are not national ; they bear the im- 
press of the vigorous and energetic nature of 
the Northerner, which makes Scandinavian 
compositions so charming. On Sdderman’s 
death, a national subscription was at once 
raised in Sweden for the benefit of his widow 
and children. It was a token of the gratitude 
and respect of a musical nation for a great 
composer. o. s*. 

SOGGETTO (Ital.), subject or theme. The 
true subject of an orthodox Fugue as opposed 
to the Andamento, which is a subject of ab- 
normal length ; and the Attacco, which is a 
more Point of Imitation. 

In its most regular form, the Soggetto con- 
sists of a single homogeneous section ; as in 
No. 1 of ‘ Das wohltemperirte Clavier.’ 
Occasionally, however, its division into two 
sections is very clearly marked ; as in No. 7 
of the same. Subjects of this last-named class 
frequently make a very near approach to the 
Andamento, from which they sometimes differ 
only in their less extended dimensions. (See 
Andamento ; Attacco ; Fugue.) w. s. b. 

SOKALSK Y, ( I ) Peter Petrovich (6. Khar- 
kov, Sept. 26, 1832 ; d. Odessa, Mar. 1887), 
was educated at the University of Kharkov, 
and while acting as under-master in one of the 
public schools in the town began to collect the 
folk-songs of the district. Later in life (1867- 
1860) ho wAs Secretary to the Russian Con- 
sulate in New York, and on his return to Russia 
became editor of the Odessa News. Sokalsky 
composed several operas: * Maria ’ (‘Mazeppa’), 
‘ A Night in May ’ and ‘ The Siege of Doubno * 
(from Gogol’s Tarass Boulba). His articles 
on the Chinese Scale in Russian National 
Music, and Russian National Music (Khar- 
kov, 1888), arc valuable to students of this 
subject. 

(2) Vladimir Ivanovich (6. Heidelberg, 
May 6, 186.3), his nephew, studied law at the 
university of Kharkov. His unpublished com- 
positions include a symphony in G minor 
(Kharkov, 1894), a dramatic fantasia, an 
Eastern march and an ‘Andante elegiaco’ for 
violoncello and orchestra. His pianoforte 
pieces, ‘ Impressions musicales’ op. 1, the piano- 
forte suite ‘ In the Meadows,’ and some songs 
have been published. E. n. 

SOKOLOV, Nicholas Alexandrovich 
(6. St. Petersburg, 1869 ; d. 1922), composer, 
studied at the Conservatorium, St. Petersburg, 
from 1877-85 and was a pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakov. His chief compositions are : ‘ Elegy ’ 
(op. 4), and incidental music to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ for orchestra ; three string 
quartets, opp. 7, 14 and 20 ; eight pieces for 
violin and pianoforte ; six for violoncello and 
pianoforte ; seven choruses a cappella ; four 
choruses for female voices ; about eighty 
songs, and a ballet entitled ‘ The Wild Swans.* 

B. N. 
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SOLESMES 


SOL, the fifth note of the major scale accord- 
ing to the nomenclature of France and Italy : 
=G. See Hexachobd ; SoLMiSATiON. 

SOLDAT, Mabib (Madame Soldat-BOgeb) 
(b. Graz, Mar. 25, 1804), violinist. In her eighth 
year she took up the violin, \mder Pleiner, and 
appeared in public when 10 years of age, per- 
forming the * Fantaisie-Caprice ’ of Vieuxtemps. 
Coming under the influence of Joachim and 
Brahms she resumed study in the Berlin Hoch- 
schule in 1879, remaining there till 1882 and 
gaining the Mendelssohn prize. She subse- 
quently took private lessons from Joachim, 
whose repertory both of solo and chamber 
music she adopted, making a special study of 
the Brahms concerto, which she introduced for 
the first time to a Viennese audience under 
Richter. In 1889 she was married to Roger, 
a lawyer by profession, but continued her 
public career. She travelled a great deal as 
a soloist, visiting England occasionally (play- 
ing for the first time at a concert of the 
Bach Choir, Mar. 1, 1888), and had a following 
among those who admire solid before brilliant 
acquirements. w. w. o. 

SOLEA, see Song, subsection Spain (4). 

SOLER, Fb. Antonio (6. Olot, Catalonia; 
d. Escurial, 1783), Spanish composer. A pupil 
of the Escolania at Montserrat, he became 
maestro de capilla at L4rida and then a monk 
in the Escurial, where he played the organ and 
performed and wrote chamber music for the 
Infante D. Gabriel de Bourbon. His quartets 
(org. and str.) remain in MS. (Escurial and 
Bibl. Nac., Madrid). His interesting collection 
of harpsichord music, showing the influence of 
Domenico Scarlatti and popular Spanish 
rhythms, was printed in London. 

XXVII. SonatM para Clave. For el padre Fray Antonio Soler. 
London- Robert Blrchall. (B.H ; Cambridge: Unlv Lib., Fitz- 
william Collection , Hamburg ) 

Soler also composed music for plays and 
interludes by Calder6n and other Spanish 
dramatists of the 17th century (MSS. Escurial, 
Archive de Mfisica), which were performed in 
the following century by monks and seminar- 
ists. He published a theoretical text- book, 
Liam de modulation y antiguedadea de la 
musical Madrid, 1762, and wrote a quantity of 
church music, both a cappella and with organ 
and strings. A Requiem (8 v. and continue) 
was printed by Eslava. j. b. t. 

SOLESMES, a village near Le Mans, whose 
Benedictine monastery has become famous 
through the labours of its monks in the restora- 
tion of liturgical music, for which they estab- 
lished a printing press, with special type. 

The order of the ‘ Congregation of France/ 
better known in England as the * Benedictines 
of Solesmos,’ was founded in 1833 by Dom 
Prosper Gu4ranger, who became the first Abbot. 
Under Gu4ranger and his successors, Solesmes 
became a centre for the study and execution of 


plain-song, and was visited by many students 
from all parts of Europe. In 1901, however, 
owing to their non-compliance with the new 
Law of Associations, the monks were expelled 
from Solesmes, and moved in a body to Appul- 
durcombe, in the Isle of Wight. In 1909 
they settled at Quarr Abbey, near Ryde.' 
Their printing-press having been confiscated 
by the French Government, the publication 
of their works was transferred to the firm 
of Descl^e et Cio, Toumai, Belgium. Their 
choir in the Isle of Wight became the practical 
exponent of their method. 

The work of reform began under Dom Gu6- 
ranger, who, wishing to restore Gregorian musio 
to its earliest known form,® engaged his col- 
leagues Dom Pothier {d. 1923) and Dom Jausions 
(d. 1870) to examine and compare manuscripts, 
laying down as a principle that * where the 
manuscripts of different periods and different 
countries agree in their version of a melody, it 
may be affirmed that the true Gregorian text 
has been discovered.’ 

But it was of little use to discover the true 
text unless the proper method of its performance 
could also bo found. At that time Gregorian 
music, following the traditions of Zarlino and 
others, was sung in a slow, heavy, unaccented 
and unrhythmical stylo, and accompanied on 
the organ by a separate chord to each note. 
This style was afterwards alluded to by the 
Solesmes monks as the ‘ hammered,’ ‘ martele^* 
style. Gu6ranger and Pothier, on studying the 
theoretical works of the 9th and 10th centuries, 
found that plain-song had anciently a rhythm 
peculiar to itself, differing in important particu- 
lars from that of measured music. The first 
result of this discovery was that Dom Gueranger 

* was able to give the singing at Solesmes a 
rhythm that no one had yet dreamed of,’ * and 
from henceforth the chief aim of the musicians 
of Solesmes was to perfect the rhythmical 
theory as well as the musical readings. 

In 1881 the first edition appeared of ' Los 
Melodies gr^goriennes, d’aprds la tradition,’ by 
Dom Pothier, treating the whole theory of 
plain-song from an entirely new point of view. 
This important work has formed the basis of 
all subsequent studies. 

The investigations now went on more 
earnestly than ever. Photography was called 
in to aid, monks were sent to the principal 
libraries of Europe to photograph codices, and 
the year 1883 saw the publication by Dom 
Pothier of the * Liber gradualis a Gregorio 
Magno olim ordinatus, cum notis musicis . . . 
restitutis in usum oongregationis Benedictinae 
Galliarum.* This was foUowed in 1891 by the 

* Liber antiphonarius pro vesperis et com- 
pletorio,* also by Pothier, and in 1896 by the 

1 The greeter number of themonki baa noir returned to Solaamee 
In France (1»28). 

* the reaaon vhy the earllaat form la inuferable to that o? 
the time of Paleatrlna, see Fum-aoiro. 

* Ptmtw^Ohant mnd Uagln amt Mooquareau, 
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•Libor usualis missae et officii,* by Moo- 
quoreau. 

But others besides the monks of Solesmes 
were now in the field, endeavouring to reform 
the liturgical music. Chief among them was 
Frederic Pustct of Ratisbon, who obtained from 
Pius IX. a decree under which he was given, by 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites, the sole right 
for thirty years of republishing the celebrated 
* Medicean * edition authorised by Paul V. in 
1614. The same authority recognised Pustet’s 
publication as the official version of plain-song, 
and recommended it for use in the whole of the 
Roman Church. The privileges thus given were 
confirmed by the next Pope, Leo XIII. 

This version (known as the • Ratisbon * 
edition), which also claims to be the true music 
of (Gregory, is founded on an entirely different 
principle from that of Solesmes. It is ex- 
plained thus in the Magister choralis of Haberl 
(Ratisbon, 1893) : 

‘ Since tiio llitli century a principle has existed of 
improviiiK the njoiodios by cutting down their 
enormous leiifftli. which arose, partly through a bad 
inctliod of execution, and partly through the nuinieren 
of singers. . . . The revision undertaken by the 
(’ongrogat.ion of Sacred Kites by order of Pius IX. 
put the foundation of the Roman Chant on the 
system followed since the Council of Trent.' 

The Solesmes view is that at the time tbe 
Medicean edition was authorised, plain-song ! 
had roacjhed, not its highest development, but 
its most decadent stage : that in the time of 
Pale.strina, wlio is supposed to have had a hand 
in jircparing the edition (see Palestrina, 
p. 24) the traditions of its proper perform- 
ance had boon forgotten for centuries ; and 
that its real apogee was immediately after 
the time of Gregory the Great, when it was 
collected and written down, and its method 
of performance described by the theoretical 
writers. 

To support the truth of those views Dorn 
Andre Mocquon‘au (later Prior of the Abbey), 
who brought exceptional musical training to 
boar on the work, began in 1889 a quarterly 
publication, entitled Palwgraphie musicale^ 
consisting of photographic facsimiles of Gre- 
gorian, Ambrosian, Mozarabio and Gallican 
manuscripts, together with exhaustive discus- 
sions of the various questions involved. The 
melodies obtained through the comparative 
study of many manuscripts on the principle 
laid down by Gu^ranger, when sung by the 
Solesmes choir according to the method ex- 
plained in the PaUx)graphie, proved to be of 
greater artistic and ajsthetio excellence than 
any other form of plain-song. 

Owing to the support given to the Ratisbon 
edition, the monks did not at first obtain 
recognition beyond their monastery and a few 
similar establishments. Their labours were, 
however, rewarded when in 1 904 the new Pope, 
Pius X., who was well versed in music, estab- 
lished a Papal Commission to prepare a now 
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Official Edition, and at the same time wrote to 
Dom Paul Dolatte, the Abbot, appointing the 
monks of Solesmes to be the editors. This 
edition, known as the ‘ Vatican edition,’ is 
primarily based on the ‘ Liber gradualis ’ ; but 
in the preparation of that work the learned 
editor had not the abundant means of research 
at his disposal which have since been available ; 
hence certain deficiencies became apparent 
when the ‘ Libor gradualis * came into use. 
These were removed in the Vatican edition, 
while the monks issued for their own use a 
special Vatican edition containing the marks 
of expression as performed by them. 

The practical application of the laws of 
rhythm to the chant is described in the vp.rious 
‘ Methods of Plain-Chant ’ that have issued from 
the Solesmes and other presses. The theory 
underlying what is known to modern students 
of plain-song as ‘ Free Rhythm ’ may bo 
briefly described as follows. Free rhythm 
arose from the setting of the words of Scripture 
to music at a time when the idea that melody 
could have a rhythm of its own, to which the 
words sung must conform in respect of time- 
duration, had not yet been thought of. Free 
rhythm practically obeys all the laws of 
modern musical rhythm except that of definitely 
fixed time-relationship. Writing in the 11th 
century, when its laws were still understood, 
and when what wo call ‘ Free ’ was called by 
musicians ‘ Prose Rhythm,’ Aribo says : 

‘ (Jood Prose Rhythm requires that there should 
be a rough balance In the groups of syllables, and, 
naturally, also in the groups of accents and in the 
members ol sentences- l>ut they are not to be 
subjected to the rigorous laws of metre.’ 

In ‘ Syllabic Plain - song,’ in which each 
syllable has a single note (or at most two or 
three notes very occasionally), the accentuation 
of the melody is ruled by that of the words. 
For rhythmical purposes, as well as for the 
understanding of the ideas to be expressed by 
them, words are divided into accented and un- 
accented syllables, and are also grouped into 
sentences and ‘ members of sentences.’ This 
is a law of all language, and syllabic plain -song 
is simply prose language uttered in melody 
instead of being spoken. The technical plain- 
song names for sentences and members of 
sentiences are distinctions major and minor^ 
and the distinctiones are separated by caesuras. 
At each caesura there is a mora uUimae vocis 
{ritardando) which obeys certain rules. 

In ‘ Melismatic Plain-song,’ of which the short 
passage quoted below is an example, the same 
laws of ‘ distinctions ’ caesuras and ‘ morae ’ 
are applied, the syllables and words of prose 
being represented in the melody by the groups 
of neumes, which may not only occur in con- 
nexion with the single verbal syllables, but 
may form long * Melismata,’ apart from the 
words. The technical name for the melisma is 
‘ Pneuma,’ i.e. ‘ Breathing,’ which must not 
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be oonfounded with * Neuma/ a note* or group 
of notes. The intimate relation as to rhythm 
between the neume in melody and the syllable 
in words is shown by the fact that groups of 
notes are often called ‘ Syllabae * by the 
ancient writers. The chant is now executed 
more rapidly than in the da3n3 of the ‘ ham- 
mered ' style ; and the notes have no relative 
time* value* but take their duration from the 
syllables in syllabic* and from certain rules in 
melismatic melody. 

The opening phrase of the Gradual * Justus 
ut palma** as found in the Ratisbon and Soles* 
mes books respectively, will serve to show the 
difference between the two versions. The 


Ratisbok. 



Ju > • Bins ut pal - Ilia flu - • - bit. 



Bi • cut oe • • • druB LI - ba - nl ntul*ti-pli-(cabitur) 


SOLESMBR. 



.1 u . iitUB at pal - ina flo ■ r4 bit 



Bi • cut ce • - druB . . . . Li • ba • • * b1 . 



. inul • ti • pli'(oabitar) 



si>oat ce - • - dnia .... Li-b« • > • nl . 



a Uwpo rU. e dim, 

. nml>ti-pli>(oSbltar) 


(When iMlnK nindern notation the Soleamee editors place dots oral 
aecented notes : the dots are not to be read as staceato signs.) 

difference in method of performance can only 
be observed by a visit to one of the many 
churches in which Solesmes plain-song is now 
cultivated. Below it is appended the Solesmes 
example in modem notation, as nearly as its 
rhythm can be expressed, free rhythm not 
admitting the exact relation implied by 
crotchets and quavers. The official organ of 
the Solesmes Abbey is the Jtevtie grigorienne, 
a bi-monthly periodical, edited by Canon 
Norbert Rousseau of the Grand S^minaire du 
Mano* in conjunction with the Benedictines of 
Solesmes* 


The following is a list of the more important 
works connected with plain-song published by 
the monks of Solesmes. The dates are those 
of the latest editions. 

1881. Lm Mdlodlei ndgorlenncB d’Aprte !• trmdltion. Potliiar. 

1883. Llbo- gnduajSa. Pothier. 

1889. The PaltogrApble muBioale vas begun by Dom Hocquereau, 
who haa acted aa editor and chief contributor : 

Vol. I. Antiphonale mlaaaniin Sancti Oregorli. 10th century. 
St. Qall Library, Codex 339. 

VoL II. and 111, The Gradual * Juatua ut palms,' reproduced 
from over 200 MSS. 

Vol. IV. Antiphonale misBarum SancU Gregoiil. lOth-llth 
century. Library of Kinsiedeln, Codex 121. 

VoL V. and VI. The earlleat known Ambroaian Antiphonary. 
I2th century. British Uuaeum, Codex Add. MBS. 34, 201). 

Vol, Vll. and VIU. Antiphonarium tonale mlBBarura. 11th 
century. Library of the Bcbuol of Medicine, Montpellier, Codex 
H. 159. This MB. haa alphabetical notaCon above the neumes. 

Vol. IX. Monaetlc Antiphonary. 12tb century, (Capitular 
Library of Lucoa, Codex 601 

Vol. X. Antiphonale mlBtarum SancG GregorU. Oth-lOth 
century. Library of Laon, (. odex 239. 

VoL XI. Antlpbonale nilBsarum Sancti GregorU. 10th century. 
Libnyry of Cbartrec, Codex 47. 

Vol. XU. Antlphonalre monastique. ISth century. Library 
of Worcester Cathedral, Codex F. 160. 

In addition to the above, there is a second series of the Pal6o< 
graphto musicale, not published at definite Intervals. The first 
volume contalna the Monastic AnUphonsry of Uartker. 10 th 
century. Cantorlum. 9tb oentory. Library of Saint-Gall, 
Codex 369. 

1889 Origlne et d^veloppemeni de la notaUon neumatique. 
Mocquerean. 

1893. Questions grdgoriennee. Mocqnereau. 

1897. Llb«r antiphonarius pro Vesperis et Completorio. Pothier. 

Librl antipbouaril pro dlumls horls. Pothier. 

1900. Chants des offices. Moi'queresu. 

1902. Manual de la Messe. French and Latin. Mocquereau. 

1903. Liber uaualls missae et oflictls Mocquereau. 

1906. Liber usnalls mlssae et ofliclis. Mocquereau. 

1907. Kyriale, seu Ordinarium minsBe cum cautu gregorlano, ad 
exemplar edltlonia Vatlcanae, concinuatum et rhythiulcis signis 

I a SolsmensibuB monachls diligenter omatum. 

I 1907. Mdtbode complete de chant gregorlen Mfx;quer«au. 

lie Nomtare musical gr4gorlen. ou BhyUimlquo gregorieune. 

I Mocquereau. 

I Monographtes grdgorlennes Simples Notes theoreUquer et 
pratiques sur rddltion vaUcane. Mocquereau. 

Bian. — N. Boussbav, L'teok ffHmritmrt* de SoletntM, 1S33-I910 
(DMclto, Tournai); C, BELLAiors, * A I’Abbayede Solesmes ' (/tovus 
dM d$uz mondet) (Nov. 16, 1898.) ~ 

C. F. A. W. 

SOL-FA. To ‘ sol-fa ’ is to sing a passage 
or a piece of vocal music, giving to the notes, 
not the words, but the syliablos. Do (C), Re 
(D), Mi (E), Fa (F), Sol (G), La (A), Si (B), 
Do (C). Why the two syllables Sol and Fa 
should have been chosen to designate this 
process in preference to Do Re, or Re Mi, does 
not appear. (See Tonic Sol-fa and Sol- 

MISATION.) 

In a hymn written by Arrigo Boito and 
composed by Mancinelli, for the opening of the 
monument of Guido d’ Arezzo at Rome, the 
seven syllables are thus employed ; 

I ' VtVL di Guido rcfcola superna 

! A/ isuratrice /aclle de’ suoni 

I Soleane or tu 2aude a te stessa Intuoni, 

iSillaba etenia.’ 

The roll or stick with which the conductors 
of church choirs in Italy beat the time is called 
the S61fa. o. 

SOLFEGGIO (Fr. 8olfege)y an exercise for 
the voice, to be executed either upon vocal 
sounds only or upon the syllables of the ‘ sol- 
fa * notation. At one period the two methods 
were known by different names, the former 
being called a vocalizzo (Fr. vocdUse) and the 
latter a solfeggio. Now both are known as 
solfeggi, although the term vocalizzo is stiU 
applied occasionally to melodies sung without 
consonants. There is no need to point out 
here the antique oiigin of the sol-fa or th<( 
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purposes to which it came in course of time to 
be adapted (see Solmisation). It cannot bo 
doubted, however, that the use of the syllabic 
form, alike lor the identification of the notes 
of the diatonic scale and the value of its aid 
for correctly uniting vowels and consonants in 
the study of singing, constituted the root idea 
of the term Solfeggio. Its strict application 
goes back to the days of Tosi and even more 
remote authorities. It was employed in the 
same literal sense by Crescentini, the great 
interpreter of Cimarosa and Cherubini (after 
he h^ loft the stage and taken up teaching at 
Naples), in his celebrated collection of vocal 
exercises. We find the distinction between 
the two terms first relaxed in the ‘ Solfeges 
d’ltalie ’ published in Paris in 1786. The 
exercises in this volume were by Scarlatti, 
Porpora, Caffaro and other eminent Italian 
musicians, and could be treated either as 
solfeggi or vocalizzi. The same freedom of 
choice was allowed in the case of the later and 
still more remarkable collection entitled ‘ Sol- 
feges du Conservatoire,’ published by Heugel 
and edited by Edouard Batiste. It was so 
entitled because the exercises wore all com- 
posed by professors (in^pecteurs) of the Con- 
servatoire, headed by its director, Cherubini, 
who in that capacity wrote a large quantity of 
solfeggi. Some of the examples here given are 
extraordinarily difficult, and they throw an 
interesting light upon the nature of the talent 
and the capacity for prolonged study that were 
expected from young singers pf the French 
school in those days. Canons and fugues 
abound ; a fugue by Catel is in 5-4 time ; 
and there is an exercise by Cherubini in 5 parts, 
written in strict counterpoint. Clearly sol- 
feggi of this calibre could only have been 
intended for and mastered by students whose 
course of instruction extended over a period of 
several years. 

The plan of the above collections was 
essentially progressive — presenting a gradual 
crescendo of difiiculty ; and that plan has been 
imitated in all later volumes of the kind, being 
never departed from, nor, indeed, improved 
upon. On the other hand, their general level 
of technical difficulty has shown an almost 
continuous tendency to descend to a lower 
plane, in order presumably to meet the require- 
ments of a less exacting age. The result has 
been to lessen the value of this form of study 
and to affect the standard of the art of vocalisa- 
tion. Again, the earlier imitators of the ‘ Sol- 
feges,* although they worked singly and not 
in groups, were still most of them, despite 
their Italian birth, attached to the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and they possessed the merit of 
developing the solfeggio along the lines of 
contemporary musical progress. The volumes 
separately produced by celebrated teachers 
such as Bordogni, Panseron, Panofka and 


Vaccaj were followed by the less difficult 
exercises of Concone, Lamperti and Nava, 
which were, however, somewhat inferior to the 
later ones of J. Faure, Lablache and the 
Marchesis. (It may be noted that, so far as 
the present writer is aware, Manuel Garcia 
never taught his pupils solfeggi of any kind, 
but made use only of the exercises included in 
his famous Traiti de Vart du chant.) Among 
the still more recent collections that have 
flooded the music-stores of Western Europe 
and America one at least deserves mention, 
both for the originality and skill shown in the 
illustration of modern intervals and rhythms, 
and for the fact that it marks a return to the 
old system of employing various prominent 
composers upon a single volume. The ‘ Rdper- 
toire moderne do vocalises-^tudes,* as it is 
called, consists so far of three books, and the 
names of the writers include those of Faur6, 
Hue, Florent Schmitt, Dukas, Hahn, Vincent 
d Indy, Laparra, Ravel, Leroux, Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, Rabaud, Vidal and Widor. 

Subjoined is a list of the best-known collec- 
tions of solfeggi or vocalises extant at the 
present time, given under the names of the 
publishing houses in London at which they 
are still procurable : 


AvnSMEH 

Solfdgt» du ConoerTatolre 
(Heugel). 

Q. Aprlle, Exercicee pour 
vocalitiailon (Peteni ed ) 

Jane Arger, Exercices du ebaut. 

F4llx AerU, Solfdge gradu^ 

C, Van den Berghe, Doiize Exer- 
cloes Journahere 

Bertidottl. Solfegglen (Peters ed.) 

M. W. Balfe, Solfeggi. 

A. O. Benvenuti, J 2 V'ocallzzl for 
contralto (Schott). 

Bonoldt, Etudea de vocalisation 
(Schott). 

Brambilla, F.xcrclres et vocalises 

t>eecenttnl, Vocalisen (Peters ed ) 

Paohauser and Lemoine. Soi- 
lages des Bolfdges (.S4 voU.) 

J. Ulcbael Piack, Vocal Exer- 
cises (Patenon ed ). 

Ettore Oelll. Vocalises (Ascher- 
berg ed.). 

Etelka Gerster. SUmmfObrer. 

A. L. Hettich. Bep. mod de 
vocalises-ttudcs, 

Li^en, Kehllertigkeit (Peters 

JLablache. Exerclces (Peters ed. 
or Ricordi). 

Massimino, Solfdges. 

Matbilde Marcbesl, Vocalises. 

S. C. de Marchest, Vocalises. 

Faaofka, 24 Vocalises, op. 81. 

„ 24 Vocalises, op. 85. 

„ 12 Vocalises |jour 

artistes (and Petcra, 
also Ricordi). 

Panseron, 12 Vocalises (Peters 
ed.). 

Rodolphe, C41£bres Boif^ges. 

Ricci, Solfeggios (J. Williams ed.) 

Rossini, Oorgbeggl e solfeggi. 

8t. Yves-Bax, Agility de la voix. 

Bleber, Bolfeggi and Vocalises. 

Arnold Spoef, 25 Solfi^ges. 


I (Peters ed.). 

Tartaglione, BolK-gos. 

Pauline Viardot, Une Beuie d’4- 
tude. 

Enoch 

F. Abt, Solieggl et vocalises (and 
Augener). 

P. Paolo TostI, Petits Bolfdges 
(and Ricordi). 

|M. Marcbesl, 10 Vocalises. 

Novku.0 

Geo. Henscbel, Progressive 
Studies. 

Florence A Marsbatl, 70 Bolfeggi 
for Class Singing. 

Babllla Novcilo, Exercises for a 
Contralto Voice. 

Panseron, 40 Vocal Exercises. 

42 Vocal Exercises. 

Ricokoi 

Bona, Vocalizzi (7 parts). 

„ Solfeggi (>anous), 

Bordogni, 36 Vocalises, etc. (and 
Augener or Nuvello). 

CarelU, 24 Bolfeggi, etc. 

(Concone, 50 Singing Lessons (and 
other publications). 

('rescentlnl, complete Bolfeggi. 

A. Guercia, Solfeggi. 

F. Lamperti, Lezlonl. 

a. B ]..ampertl, Bolfeggi. 

G. Nava, Complete Solfeggi (or 
Augener). 

Panseron, Complete Solfeggi (and 
other publications). 

Bigbini, Solfeggi. 

Romini, Gorgneggi e Bolfeggi. 

Bavlnelli, Vocalizzi. 

Vacca], Metodo pratlco (and 
Augener or Peters). 
iVarlsco, Bolfeggi. u 2 ; 


SOLI]^ (Soulier), (1) Jean Pierre 
(6. Nfmes, 1765 ; d. Paris, Aug. 6, 1812), was 
both singer and composer at the Op6ra-Comique 
in its early days. The son of a violoncellist 
he learnt that instrument, and had a good 
musical education at the Nimes maitriae, after 


which he played in the orchestra and taught 
singing till his d4but as a tenor in 1778. His 
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suooess in the provinces tempted him to go 
to Paris, but he failed at first, in 1782, and 
remained away till after three years* success 
in the largest theatre of Lyons. He was en- 
gaged in 1787 for the Op6ra-Comique, where 
he remained, gradually making his way up- 
wards to the first place in the company, 
especially after relinquishing the part of temor 
de goat for that of baritone. The baritone was 
then a novelty, and M4hul wrote for Soli6 
several parts which have since become identified 
(vith his name. He next tried his hand at 
composition, and with equal success, for his 
oporaS'Comiquos number 33 in all, * Jean et 
Genevieve ’ (1792) being the first, and ‘ Les 
M^nestrels,’ thiee acts (1811), the last. ‘Le 
Jockey ’ (Jan. 6), ‘ Le Secret * (Apr. 20, 1796), 

‘ Le Chapitre second ’ (June 17, 1799) in one 
act ; and ‘ Le Hiable a quatre ’ (Nov. 30, 1809), 
and ‘ Mademoiselle do Guise * in three (Mar. 17, 
1808), were published. Many of the aim 
became favourites with the vaudeville writers, 
and wore set to a variety of words. Several 
may be found in the ‘ C16 du oaveau.* 

Solid had several sons ; the eldest drowned 
himself in 1802 ; but (2) £milb (6. Paris, 
1801) published in 1847 two pamphlets on the 
Opdra-Comiquo and Opera ; also some short 
biographies of French musicians. Ho loft a 
son, (3) Charles, a conductor, who produced 
at Nice, in 1879, an opera-comique, ‘ Scheinn 
J3aba, ou I’intrigue du harem,* three acts. 

a. 0. 

SOLMISATION (Lat. solmisatio). The 
method of illustrating the construction of the 
musical scale by means of certain syllables, so 
associated with the sounds of which it is 
composed as to exemplify both their relative 
proportions, and the functions they discharge 
as individual members of a system based upon 
fixed mathematical principles. 

The laws of solmisation first appear among 
the Greeks, and after making the necessary 
allowance for differences of tonality, the 
principle in those earlier times was precisely 
the principle by which we are guided now. 
Its essence consisted in the adaptation to the 
tetrachord of such syllables as should ensure 
the recognition of the hemitone, wherever it 
occurred. Now, the hemitone of the Greeks, 
though not absolutely identical with our 
diatonic semitone, was its undoubted homo- 
logue ; ^ and throughout their system this 
hemitone occurred between the first and 
second sounds of every tetrachord ; just as, in 
our major scale, the semitones occur between 
the third and fourth degrees of the two 
disjunct tetrachords by which the complete 
octave is represented. Therefore they ordained 
that, the four sounds of the tetrachord should 

1 The Dletonlc Semitone is represented by the fmotion ; the 
Qredh Hemitone by SH, tbet is to ssiy, by n Perfect Fourth, minus 
tiro Oreeter Tones. 


be represented by the four syllables, ra, re, 
rij, ruf ; and that, in passing from one tetra- 
chord to another, the position of these syllables 
should be so modified as in every case to 
place the hemitone between ra and re, and the 
two following tones between re and rrf, and ri; 
and rw respectively. 

When, early in the 11th century, Guido 
d* Arezzo substituted his hexachords for the 
tetrachords of the Greek system, he was so 
fully alive to the value of this principle that he 
adapted it to another set of syllables, sufficiently 
extended to embrace six sounds instead of four. 
It is said that in the choice of these he was 
guided by a singular coincidence. Observing 
that the melody of a hymn, written about the 
year 770 by Paulus Biaoonus, for the festival 
of St. John the Baptist, was so constructed that 
its successive phrases began with the six 
sounds of the hoxachord, taken in their regular 
order, he adopted the syllables sung to these 
notes as the basis of his new system of Solmisa- 
tion, changing them from hexachord to hexa- 
chord, on principles to be hereafter described, 
exactly as the Greeks had formerly changed 
their four syllables from tetrachord to tetra- 
chord. 


0 snl-fa ut D la-tol-re E la-mi 
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It will be seen from this example that the 
syllables, Uty Be, Mi, Fa, Sol, La,^ were origin- 
ally sung to the notes C, D, E, F, G, A ; that is 
to say, to the six sounds of the natural hexa- 
chord ; and that the semitone fell between the 
third and fourth syllables. Mi and Fa, and these 
only. (See Hexachord.) But, when applied to 
the hard hexachord, these same six syllables 
represented the notes G, A, B, C, D, E ; while, 
in the soft hexachord, they were sung to F, G, 
A, Bb, C, D. The note C therefore was some- 
times represented by Ut, sometimes by Fa and 
sometimes by Sol, according to the hexachoi’d 
in which it occurred ; and was consequently 
called, in general terms, C sol-fa-ui. In like 
manner A was represented either by La, Mi or 
Be ; and was hence called A la-mi-re, as indi- 
cated in our example by the syllables printed 


> Oerard Voulus hi his tract Dt guatuor artibu$ poptilaribtu 
(Amsterdam, 1660). meatlona the (oUowlnK dlstloh as having been 
written, shortly afttf the Ume of Qoldo, for the purpose of Impress- 
ing the six syllables upon the learner’s memory-— 

* Cur adhlbes trlstl numeros canturoqne laborl f 
UT SElevet (MIserum FAtum SOUtosque LAbores.' 
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t>bore the stave. But under no possible ciroum- 
stances oould the semitone occur between any 
other syllables than Mi and Fa ; and herein, as 
we shall presently see, lay the true value of the 
system. 

J5>o long as the compass of the melody under 
treatment did not exceed that of a single hcxa- 
chord, the application of this principle was 
simple enough ; but, for the solmisation of melo- 
dies embracing a more extended range, it was 
found necessary to introduce certain changes, 
called mutations, based upon a system corre- 
sponding exactly with the practice of the Greeks. 
( See Mutation. ) Whenever a given melody ex- 
tended (or modulated) from one hexachord into 
another, the syllables pertaining to the new 
series were substituted for those belonging to 
the old one, at some convenient point, and con- 
tinued in regular succession until it became 
convenient to change them back again ; by 
which means the compass of the scale could be 
enlarged to any required extent. 

For instance, in the following example the 
passage begins at (a), in the natural hexachord 
of C, but extends upwards three notes beyond 
its compass, and borrows a Bb from the soft 
hexachord of F. As it is not considered de- 
sirable to defer the change until the extreme 
limits of the first hexachord have been reached, 
it may here be most conveniently made at the 
note G. Now, in the natural hexachord, G is 
represented by tho syllable Sol ; in the soft 
hexachord, by lie. In this case, therefore, we 
have only to substitute Re for Sol at this point ; 
and to continue the solmisation proper to tho 
soft hexachord to the end of tho passage, taking 
no notice of the syllable printed in italics. 


S(jft Hexachord. 



Ut Tie Ml Fa Sd La 


Natural Hexachord. 

At (6), on the other hand, the passage extends 
downwards, from the hexachord of G, into that 
of C. Here, the change may be most con- 
veniently effected by substituting the La of the 
last-named hexachord for the Re of the first, at 
the note A. 


Q!) Hard Hexachord, 



La 8o! Fa Ml Re Ut. 
Natural Hexachord. 


The first of these mutations is called Sol-re, in 
allusion to its peculiar interchange of syllables ; 
the second is called Re-la. As a general rule. 
Re is found to be the most convenient syllable 
for ascending mutations, and Im for those which 
extend downwards, in accordance with the 
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recommendation contained in the following 
distich. 

‘VoclbuB utaris solum mutando duabus 

Per re quidem sursum mutatur, per la deorsum.’ 

This rule, however, does not exclude the 
occasional use of the forms contained in the 
subjoined table, though the direct change from 
the hard to the soft hexachord, and vice versd, 
is not recommended. 


Descending Mutations. 

1. Fa-sol. From the Hard to the Soft Hexachord, 

chanjzing on C. 

2. Mi-la. Nat. to Hard Hex. chancing on E. Soft 

to Nat Hex, changing on A. 

3. Hard to Nat. Hex. changing on A. Nat. 

to Soft Hex. changing on D. 

4. Re-mi. Hard to Soft Hex, changing on A. 

6. Re-sol,. Nat. to Hard Hex. clianging on 1). Soft 
to Nat. Hex. changing on (5. 

6. Sol-la. Hard to Soft Hex. ctianging on D. 

7. Ut-fa. Nat. to Hard Ilex, ciianging on C. Soft 

to Nat. Hex, changing on F. 

8. XJt-re. Hard to Soft Hex. changing on O. 

Ascending Mutations. 


9. Fa-ut. Hard to Nat. Hexachord, changing os 
C. Nat. to Soft Hex changing on F. 

10. La-mi. Hard to Nat. Hex. changing bn E. 

11. La-re. Nat. to Hard Hex. changing on A. Soft 

to Nat. Hex. clianging on I). 

12. La-sol. Soft to Hard Hex. changing on D. 


13. 

Mi-re. 

Do. 

do. 

A. 

14. 

Re-til. 

Do. 

do. 

G. 

15. 

Sol-fa. 

Do. 

do. 

(3. 


16. Sol-re. Hard to Nat. Hex. changing on D. Nat. 


to Soft Hex. changing on (3. 

17, Sol-ut. Nat. to Hard Ilex, changing on G. Soft 


to Nat. Hex. changing on G. 


The principle upon which this ancient system 
was based is that of ‘ the Movable Ut ’ — or, as 
we should now call it, ‘ tho Movable Do ’ ; an 
arrangement which assists the learner very 
materially, by the recognition of a governing 
syllable, which, changing with the key, regu- 
lates the position of every other syllable in the 
series, calls attention to the relative proportions 
existing between tho root of tho scale and its 
attendant sounds, and, in pointing out tho 
peculiar characteristics of each subordinate 
member of the system,! lays emphatic stress 
upon its connexion with its fellov degrees, 
and thus teaches the oar, as well as the under- 
standing. 

So long as the ecclesiastical modes continued 
in use Guido’s system answered its purpose so 
thoroughly that any attempt to improve upon 
it would certainly have ended in failure. But 
when the functions of the leading-note were 
brought more prominently into notice, the de- 
mand for a change became daily more and more 
urgent. The completion of the octave rendered 
it not only desirable, but imperatively necessary 
that the sounds should no longer be arranged in 
hexachords, but in heptachords or soptonaries, 
for which purpose an extended syllabic arrange- 
ment was needed. We have been unable ta 
trace back the definite use of a seventh syllable 
to an earlier date than tho year 1599, when the 
subject was broached by Erich van der Putten 
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(Erycius Puteanus) of Dordrecht, who, at pages 
54, 55 of his Pallas modulatxi^ proposed the use 
of deriving the idea from the second syllable 
of la5»i. No long time, however, elapsed before 
an overwhelming majority of theorists decided 
upon the adoption of SI, the two letters of 
which were suggested by the initials of ‘ Sancte 
Joannes ’ — the Adonic verse which follows the 
three Sapphics in the Hymn already quoted.* 
The use of this syllable was strongly advocated 
by Sethus Calvisius in his Exercitalio musicae 
tertia^ printed in 1611. Since then, various 
attempts have been made to supplant it in 
favour of Sa^ Za, Ci, Be, Te and other open 
syllables ; but the suggested changes have 
rarely survived then originators, though an- 
other one, of little less importance — ^the sub- 
stitution of Do for lit on account of its greater 
resonance — has, for more than two hundred 
years, been almost universally accepted. (See 
Do.) Lorenzo Penna,* writing in 1672, speaks 
of Do as then in general use in Italy ; and 
Gerolamo Oantone * alludes to it, in nearly 
similar terms, in 1678, since which period the 
use of Ut has been discontinued, not only in 
Italy, but in every country in Europe except 
Prance. 

In Germany and the Netherlands far more 
sweeping changes than those have been pro- 
posed from time to time, and even temporarily 
accepted. Huberto Waelrant (1517-96) intro- 
duced, at Antwerp, a system called ^ Bocedisa- 
tion * or ‘ Bobisation,* founded on seven syl- 
lables — Bo, Ce, Di, Oa, Lo, Ma, Ni — which 
have since been called the ‘Voces Belgicae.* 
At Stuttgart Daniel Hitzler (1676-1636) based 
a system of ‘ Bebisation ’ upon La, Be, Ce, 
De, Me, Fe, Oe. A century later Graun 
(1701-69) invented a method of ‘ Damenisa- 
tion,’ founded upon the particles Da, Me, Ni, 
Po, Tu, Lo, Be. But none of these methods 
have survived. 

In England the use of the syllables Ut and 
Re died out completely before the middle of the 
17th century ; and recurring changes of Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, wore used, alone, for the solmisation of 
all kinds of melodies. Butler mentions this 
method as being in general use in 1636 ^ ; and 
Playford calls attention to the same fact in 
1655.« 

In France the original syllables, with the 
added Si, took firmer root than in Italy ; for it 
had long been the custom, in the Neapolitan 
schools, to use the series beginning with Do for 
those keys only in which the third is Major. 
For Minor keys the Neapolitans begin with Re, 
using Fa for an accidental flat and Mi for a 


1 PaUmt modvlata, tfve Seatem diaetimintt voeum (Ifllra. 1099), 
•fterwarda reprinted, under the title of MuMothma (Hanover, 1002). 

* Tt haa been iiald that In certain venilona of the Melody the 
flrat lyllable of the Adonic vene U actually aung to the note B ; 
bnt ve have never met with each a verelon, and do not believe In 
the poeeibUlty of lie exletenoe. 

» AUoH tnuHeali (Bologna, 1672). 

* AnwiOa Qngortdm (Turin, 1678). 

* PHneipUa af Muaiek, by C. Butler (I.ondon. 1896). 

« Imln£uli»r to tha Skitt a/ MuaMt (London. 1600). 


sharp. (For further modifications in methods 
of solmisation, see the Sammelbdnde of the Int. 
Mua. Ges. i. 535, and Tonic Sol-fa.) 

w. s. B. ; rev. s. t. w. 

SOLO {lUd.), ‘alone,* a piece or passv^ge 
executed by one voice or performer. Airs are 
soli ; a pianoforte piece for two hands is a 
pianoforte solo. A violin solo, strictly speaking, 
is a piece for the violin alone, like Bach’s unac- 
companied sonatas ; bnt the term is often used 
loosely for a concerto or other piece in which the 
solo instrument is accompanied by the band, 
the pianoforte, etc. 

In an orchestral piece where one instrument 
has a passage which is intended to sound out 
prominently, it is marked ‘ solo,’ as in the 
^ond subject of the Adagio in Beethoven’s 
symphony No. 4, which is for the 1st clarinet, 
and marked solo ; in the flute solo near the 
end of the working-out in the Leonora overture 
(where, however, the bassoon, equally solo, is 
merely marked ‘ 1 ’) ; and in a thousand other 
instances. In arrangements of pianoforte con- 
certos for two hands, the entry of the solo 
instrument is marked solo, to distinguish it 
from the compressed accompaniment. (See 
Tasto Solo.) g. 

SOLOMON. (1) A serenata by William 
Boyce to words by Edward Moore, produced 
1743. The song ‘ Softly rise, O southern 
breeze ’ was popular for many years. 

(2) An oratorio of Handel ; composed be- 
tween ‘Alexander Balus* and ‘Theodora.’ It 
was begun on May 5, 1748, and the memoran- 
dum at the end of the work is ‘ G. F. Handel, 
Juin 13, 1748, cetatis 63. Vollig geendiget.* 
The words of the oratorio are supposed to be 
by Dr. Morell ; but this is not certain. It was 
produced at Co vent Garden Theatre, Mar. 17, 
1749, ‘ with a Concerto,’ and was revived by 
Sir G. Smart at Exeter Hall, Apr. 14, 1836. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society followed, Dec. 3, 
1838 ; and with Costa’s additional accompani- 
ments, Apr. 8, 1870. o. 

SOLO ORGAN, a manual or clavier of an 
organ having stops associated with it which for 
the most part are intended for use solo, that is, 
in single notes as opposed to chords. The solo 
organ is generally a fourth manual placed above 
that of the swell ; but it occasionally supersedes 
the choir organ, and is then placed below the 
* Great * manual. The stops of the solo organ 
(with the exception of reeds on a high wind 
pressure) are usually enclosed in a swell-box. 
(SeeOBOAN; Oegan-playing.) 

SOLO STOP. ( 1 ) A stop or register of a solo 
organ or fourth manual. (2) Any stop which 
can be used as a aoh — ^that is, in single notes, 
e.g. a clarinet on the choir organ; a cornopean, 
hautboy or other reed on the swell organ ; a 
clarabella or flute on either of the three manuals 
great, swell or choir. (See Oboan: Vocabu* 
lary of Stops.) j. 8. 
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SOLOVIEV, Nicholas Thbopemptovich | 
^6. Petrozavodsk, May 9 — Apr. 27, 0.S. — 1846), 
was intended for the medical profession, but 
entered the St, Petersburg Conservatorium in 
1868, eventually passing into Zaremba’s class 
for composition. In 1871 Serov, being then 
upon his deathbed, entrusted the orchestration 
of his music-drama, ‘ The Power of E (^il,* to 
Soloviev, About this time his symphonic 
picture, ‘ Russians and Mongols,’ was given at 
one of the concerts of the Russian Musical 
Society. In 1874 Soloviev became a professor 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatorium. Of his 
three operas ‘Cordelia’ (1885) is the best known, 
having been widely performed in Russia, and 
also at Prague in 1890. Other compositions 
comprise a cantata for the bi-centenary of the 
birth of Peter the Great; an orchestral fan- 
tasia on a folk-song; and a number of songs 
and pieces for pianoforte. As a critic, Soloviov 
wrote for the Novae Vremya^ Novosti, Bossia, 
etc. He was also well known as a collector of 
folk-songs. R. N. 

SOMBRil^E. Fota: aombrie is the French 
term for the Veiled Voice (q.v.) or voce velata, 
in contradistinction to the voix daire. G. 

SOMERVELL, Arthur {b. Wintermere, 
June 5, 1863), Principal Inspector of Music to 
the Board of Education and Scottish Education 
Department (Whitehall), has devoted mainly 
to the interests of education a career which 
began with conspicuous promise as a composer. 

Somervell was educated at Uppingham School 
(from 1877) and King’s College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1883, Mus.D. 1903). At the University 
he studied music with Stanford, then went to 
Berlin too study at the Hochschule with Kiel 
and Bargiel. In 1886 he entered the R.C.M., 
and after two years there became a private 
pupil of Parry. In 1894 he joined the teaching 
staff of the R.C.M., and in 1901 began his work 
as an inspector which led to his present im- 
portant appointment. Apart from songs, 
wliich from the first were his most spontaneous 
form of expression in music, he made his mark 
in composition with several large works, a 
Mass in C minor (Bach Choir, 1891), an orches- 
tral ballad, ‘ Helen of Kirkconnell * (Philhar- 
monic, 1893), and a cantata, ‘ The Forsaken 
Merman * (Leeds Festival, 1895). He also 
wrote ‘A Song of Praise’ (1891) and ‘The 
Power of Sound * (1895) for the popular 
festival at Kendal in which he was person- 
ally interested, and which has played an 
important part in the development of the 
Competition Festivals (q.v.). Among later 
works for the older type of festival were ‘ Ode 
to the Sea’ (Birmingham, 1897) and * Intiina- 
tions of Immortality’ (Leeds, 1907). 

In later years Somervell has turned more 
to instrumental composition. His symphonic 
variations for piano and orchestra, ‘ Normandy,* 
A 83 miphony in D minor (‘ThaJassa’} and a 


* Concertstfick * for violin and orchestra all 
appeared at about the same time (1912-13). 
The symphony was first heard under Nikisch 
at Queen’s Hall (Feb. 17, 1913). A quintet 
for clarinet and strings (London, 1919) and 
a piano concerto (Guildford, 1921) belong to 
the same period of composition though thc> 
public performance was delayed. The sym- 
phony aroused considerable interest on its 
firat appearance because of its complete detach- 
ment from all the more sensat’jnal acquisitions 
of contemporary orchestral technique. It was 
recognised as a sincere and undeniably beauti- 
ful piece of writing in a style which would 
have been perfectly familiar to audiences 
of 1850 or thereabout. Somervell’s art hat 
remained true to the saying that a man’s 
life ‘ consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possosseth.’ It is always 
economical of means, direct and unaffected. 
These qualities give eloquence to his numerous 
songs, settings of many lyrics of the English 
poets from Shakespeare to those of the 19th 
century. They include four cycles : ‘ Maud * 
(Tennyson), ‘ The Shropshire Lad ’ (Housman), 
‘ James Lee’s Wife ’ (Browning) and ‘ Love in 
Springtime.* Of these the ‘ Maud ’ cycle takes 
a placje among the classics of English song for 
the complete unity of feeling existing between 
poetry and music. The following is a summary 
of his major compositions. (For a fuller list 
see B.M.8. Ann., 1920.) 


CHOBUS AND OBCHBBTBA 
Ham in C minor (IB91 ) 

• A Song of Praise.' 

‘The Power of Hound,' (lH0r>,) 

‘The Charge of the Light Brigade.' (1896.) 

Elegy. (Hmutgbam, 1896.) 

• ode to the Hea,' with eop. solo. (1897 ) 

• Ode on the Intlmatlona of Immortalltv.’ 0907.) 

‘ The PasBlon of Chriit An Oiatono for Church Uae ’ 
Maaa In D minor (men'a voices). 


(1914.) 


OKCHK8TRA 

Suite, ' Thomaa the Rhymer ' (MS ) 

Ballad, ' Helen of Kirkconnell ’ (See above.) 

Suite, * In Arcady ’ Small nreh (Brighton, 1897.) 

Symphonic varlatlona. * Normandy ’ PF. and orch, (See anove.) 
Concertstdek. Vin. and orch. (Aachen, 191.S ) 

Symphony in 1> minor, ’ TbalaSMa.' (See above.) 

CHAMBER MUSIC, ETC. 

Quintet. Clar. and strlnga. (See above ) 

‘ Variations on an Original Theme.' Two pianos. 

Pieces for PP. solo, via. end PF., et*. 

Numerous partsongs and solo songs, including the four cycles 
named above 

‘ Songs of the Four Nations,' a valuable collection of folk-song. 
Various educational works. Including ' Rhythmic Oradus ' for the 
PF., sight-reading exercises and tecluiical ‘ charts ' 

c. ; incorporating material from M. 
SOMIS, (1) Giovanni Battista (6. Pied- 
mont, 1076 ; d. Turin, Aug. 14, 1763), violinist, 
studied first under Corelli at Rome, and after- 
wards under Vivaldi at Venice. Hubert Le 
Blano, quoted in Baillot’s Violin Tutor, praises 
the majesty of his style and command over his 
bow. After his return to Turin he was ap- 
pointed solo violinist to the King, and leader of 
the royal band, a position he retained until his 
death. After having once settled at Turin he 
appears scarcely ever to have left it ; and so 
few of his compositions were published that 
there is little opportunity of directly forming an 
estimate of him as a player ; but judging from 
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the style of his numerous and well-known 
pupils, Somis did not merely hand on the 
traditions of the great Italian masters, but 
formed a style of his own, more brilliant and 
more emotional, marking teohnioally, and also, 
in a sense, musically, a decided forward step 
in the art of playing the dolin. As the head 
and founder of the Piedmontese School, and the 
teacher of Leclair, Giardini, Chiabran and 
Pugnani — the latter again the teacher of Viotti 
— ^he occupies a prominent place in the history 
of violin-playing, and forms the connecting-link 
between the classical schools of Italy and 
France. F6tis names as his only published 
work ‘ Opera prima di senate a violiiio e violon- 
cello o cembalo. Roma 1722 ’ ; but a set of 
sonatas, op. 4, was published in Paris in 1726, 
and twelve sonatas, op. 6, in 1734. Besides 
these, an edition of some of his works appeared 
at Amsterdam, and a concerto is in MS. in the 
State collection at Dresden (Q.-L.). 

p. D., with addns. 

(2) Lob'enzo, apparently a younger brother 
of Giov. Battisto, who also lived at Turin, later 
residing in Paris, where his second book of 
8 chamber sonatas for violin and basso con- 
tinuo was published in 1740. They show a 
great advance technically, as well as in respect 
of their musical conception, and this is notice- 
able also in two MS. concertos for violin by 
Lorenzo, one apparently autograph, now in the 
possession of Newman Flower (see also the 
sonata op. 2 no. 6 arranged by Alfred Moffat). 
It appears doubtful whether some of the great 
violinists who are simply called ‘ pupils of 
Somis ’ are not pupils of Lorenzo instead of 
Giovanni Battista, to whom they were attri- 
buted by biographers ignorant even of Lorenzo’s 
existence. A portrait of the two brothers, 
painted in 1765 by a third brother, Ignazio, is 
in the Liceo Musicale, Bologna, e. v. d. s. 

SOMMACAMPAGN^A, Gidino da, c. 1350, 
author of a Trattato de li rithimi volgari^ 
which sheds important light upon the song- 
forms of the 14th century (Riemann). 

SOMMER, Hans (Hans Friedbioh August 
ZiNOKBN, the last name occasionally trans- 
formed into ‘Nbckniz *) {b. Brunswick, July 20, 
1837 ; d. there, Apr. 28, 1922), composer, was 
educated at Gdttingen, where he became pro- 
fessor of Physics ; subsequently he was ap- 
pointed director of the technical High School 
of his native place, a post he gave up in 1884. 
In 1885 he settled in Berlin, in 1888 in Weimar, 
and in 1898 returned to Brunswick. He won 
success on the operatic stage with his later 
dramatic works in a fantastic form : ‘ Der 
Nachtw&chter ’ and * Loreley ’ were both given 
in Brunswick — ^the first in 1866, the second in 
1891 ; in 1894 a one-act piece, * Saint Foix,’ 
was given at Munich , two othe^ one-act operas 
deserve mention, * Der Meermann,* at Weimar 
in 1896, and * Augustin * ; * Mfinohhausen,* in 


three acts, and * Rtibezahl * were given ir 
Brunswick in 1904 ; * Riquet k la houppe * at 
the same theatre on Apr. 14, 1907, and * Der 
Waldschratt * in 1912. 

It is by his songs that Sommer’s name is 
best known in England : his op. 3, ‘ Madchen- 
lieder,* from Julius Wolff’s Wild^ Jdger ; his 
op. 4, three sets of songs from the same 
poet’s Hunold Singuf; his op. 5, a set from 
Wolff’s Tannhauser ; his op. 6, to words 
from Carmen Sylva’s Sappho^ and his songs 
to words of different authors, opp. 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12 and 16, contain many things that 
are effective for the voice, well expressed, 
original, and full of a sort of ingenuity that 
delights all cultivated amateurs. In particular 
his ‘ Stell dich ein ’ from op. 4, a vocal obbligato 
to a brilliant pianoforte waltz, and ‘ Am Wald- 
teiche,’ in which the alternate Latin and Gor- 
man words of the poem are cleverly set to 
music in different styles, are in their way little 
triumpns of art. Ho made several contribu- 
tions to musical literature, such as his Ober 
die W ertschdtzung der Musik (1898). m. 

SOMMERO PHONE, an instrument of the 
saxhorn or bombardon class, named after its 
inventor. It was largely played in the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. ‘ The Euphonic horn of Herr 

Sommer ’ is honourably mentioned in the Re 
ports of the Juries (pp. 331, 336) as ‘ an instru- 
ment of great power as well as sweetness of 
tone.* w. H. s. 

SON AND STRANGER, see Heimkehb 

AUS DEB FbEMDB. 

SONATA (Fr. and Ger. Sonaie). The history 
of the sonata is the history of an attempt to 
cope with one of the most singular problems 
ever presented to the mind of man, and its 
solution is one of the most successful achieve- 
ments of his artistic instincts. A sonata is, as 
its name implies, a sound-piece, and a sound- 
piece alone ; in its purest and most perfect 
examples it is unexplained by title or text, and 
unassisted by voices ; it is nothing but an un- 
limited concatenation of musical notes. Such 
notes have individually no significance ; and 
even the simplest principles of their relative 
definition and juxtaposition, such as are neces- 
sary to make the most elementary music, had 
to be drawn from the inner self and the con- 
sciousness of things which belong to man’s 
nature only, without the possibility of finding 
guidance or more than the crudest suggestion 
from the observation of things external. Yet 
the structural principles by which such un- 
promising materials become intelligible have 
been so ordered and developed by the unaided 
musical instinct of many successive generations 
of composers, as to render possible long works 
which not only penetrate and stir us in detail, 
but are in their entire mass direct, consistent and 
convincing. Such works, in their oompletest 
and most severely abstract forms, are sonatas. 
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The name seems to have been first adopted 
purely as the antithesis to Cantata the 
musical piece that was sung. It begins to come 
into notice about the same time as that form of 
composition, soon after the era of the most 
marked revolution in music, which began at the 
end of the 16th century ; when a band of en- 
thusiasts, led by visionary ideals, unconsciously 
sowed the seed of modern music in an attempt 
to wrest the monopoly of the art in its highest 
forms from the predominant influence of the 
Church, and to make it serve for the expression 
of human feelings of more comprehensive range. 
At this time the possibilities of polyphony in 
its ecclesiastical forms may well have seemed 
almost exhausted, and men turned about to 
find new fields which should give scope for a 
greater number of workers. The nature of 
their speculations and the associations of tho 
old order of things alike conspired to direct 
their attention first to opera and cantata, and 
here they had something to guide them ; but 
for abstract instrumental music of the sonata 
kind they had for a long time no clue. The 
first suggestion was clearly accidental. It 
appears probable that the excessive elabora- 
tion of the madrigal led to the practice of 
accompanying the voice parts with viols ; and 
from this the step is but short to leaving the 
viols by themselves and making a vague kind 
of chamber music without the voices. This 
appears to have been the source of the instru- 
mental canzonas which were written in tolerable 
numbers till some way into the 18th century. 
It does not appear that any distinct rules for 
their construction were recognised, but the 
examination of a large number, written at dif- 
ferent periods from Ffescobaldi to J. S. Bach, 
proves the uniform object of the composers tc 
have been a lax kind of fugue, such as might 
have served in its main outlines for the vocal 
madrigals. Burney says the earliest examples 
of ‘ Sonatas ’ he had ^en able to discover in 
his devoted inquiries were by Turini, published 
at Venice in 1624. His description of those 
he examined answers perfectly to the character 
of the canzonas, for, he says, they consist of one 
movement, in fugue and imitation throughout. 
Sonatas did not, however, rest long at this 
point of simplicity, but were destined very 
early to absorb material from other sources j 
and though the canzona kind of movement 
maintained its distinct position through many 
changes in its environment, and is still found in 
the violin sonatas of J. S. Bach, Handel and 
Porpora, the madrigal, which was its source, 
soon ceased to have direct influence upon three 
parts of the more complete structure. The 
suggestion for these came from the dance and 
the newly invented opera or dramatic cantata. 
The former had existed and made the chief 
staple of instrumental music for generations, 
but it requires to be well understood that its 


direct connexion with dancing puts it out of 
the category of abstract music of the kind 
which was now obscurely germinating. The 
dances were understood through their relation 
with one order of dance motions. There would 
be the order of rhythmic motions which, taken 
together, was called a branle, another that was 
calkid a pavan, another a gigue ; and each 
dance-tune maintained the (^tinctive rhythm 
and style throughout. On the other hand, the 
radical principle of the sonata, developed in the 
course of generations, is the compounding of 
a limitless variety of rhythms ; and though 
isolated passages may be justly interpreted as 
representing gestures of an ideal dance kind, 
like that of the ancients, it is not through this 
association that the group of movements taken 
as a whole is understood, but by the disposi- 
tion of such elements and others in relation to 
one another. This conception took time to 
develop, though it la curious how early com- 
posers began to perceive the radical difference 
between the suite and the sonata. Occa- 
sionally a doubt seems to be implied by con- 
fusing the names together or by actually calling 
a collection of dance-tunes a sonata ; but it 
can hardly be questioned that from almost the 
earliest times, as is proved by a strong majority 
of cases, there was a sort of undefined pre- 
sentiment that their developments lay along 
totally different paths. In the first attempts 
to form an aggregate of distinct movements, 
the composers had to take their forms where 
they could find them ; and among these weio 
the familiar dance- tunes, which for a long while 
held a prominent position in the heterogeneous 
group of movements, and were only in late 
times transmuted into the scherzo which sup- 
planted the minuet and trio in one case, and 
the finale or rondo, which ultimately took the 
place of the gigue, or chaconne, or other 
similar dance-forms as the last member of the 
group. 

The third source, as above mentioned, was 
the drama, and from this two general ideas 
were derivable : one from the short passages 
of instrumental prelude or interlude, and the 
other from the vocal portions. Of these, the 
first was intelligible in the drama through 
its relation to some point in the story, but it 
also early attained to a crude condition of 
form which was equally available apart from 
the drama. The other produced at first the 
vaguest and most rhapsodical of all the move- 
ments, as the type taken was the irregular 
declamatory recitative which appears to have 
abounded in the early operas. 

Emebgbnob (17th Century). — It is hardly 
likely that it will ever be ascertained who first 
experimented in sonatas of several distinct 
movements. Many composers are mentioned 
in different places as having contributed works 
of the kind, such as Farina, Cesti, Graziani, 
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among Italians, Bosenmtiller among Germans, 
and John Jenkins among Englishmen. Burney 
also mentions a Michael Angelo Rossi, ^ whose 
date is given as from about 1620 to 16^. The 
actual structure of large numbers of sonatas 
composed in different parts of Europe soon 
after this time, proves a tolerably clear consent 
as to the arrangement and quality of the move- 
ments. A fine vigorous example is a sonat'a in 
C minor for violin and figured bass, by H. J. F. 
Biber, a German, said to have been first pub- 
lished in 1681. This consists of five move- 
ments in alternate slow and quick time. The 
first is an introductory largo of contrapuntal 
character, with clear and consistent treatment 
in the fugally imitative manner ; the second is 
a passacaglia, which answers roughly to a con- 
tinuous string of variations on a short well- 
marked period ; the third is a rhapsodical 
movement consisting of interspersed portions 
of poco lento, presto and adagio, leading into 
a gavotte; and the last is a further rhap- 
sodical movement alternating adagio and al- 
legro. In this group the influence of the madri- 
gal or canzona happens to be absent ; the 
derivation of the movement being — in the first, 
the contrapuntalism of the music of the 
Church, in the second and fourth, dances, and 
in the third and fifth, probably operatic or 
dramatic declamation. The work is essentially 
a violin sonata with accompaniment, and the 
violin-part points to the extraordinarily rapid 
advance to mastery which was made in the few 
years after its being accepted as an instrument 
fit for high-class music. The writing for the 
instrument is decidedly elaborate and difficult, 
especially in the double stops and contrapuntal 
passages which were much in vogue with 
almost all composers from this time till J. S. 
Bach. In the structure of the movements the 
fugal influences are most apparent, and there 
are very few signs of the systematic repetition 
of subjects in connexion with well-marked 
distribution of keys, which in later times be- 
came indispensable. 

tSimilar features and qualities are shown in 
the curious set of seven sonatas for clavier 
by Johann Kuhnau, called ‘ Frische Clavier 
Frfichte,’ etc., of a little later date ; but there 
are also in some parts indications of an awaken- 
ing sense of the relation and balance of keys. 
The grouping of the movements is similar to 
those of Biber, though not identical ; thus the 
first three have five movements or divisions, 
and the remainder four. There are examples 
of the same kind of rhapsodical slow move- 
ments, as may be seen in the sonata (No. 2 of 
the set) which is given in Pauer’s ‘ Alte 
Meister * ; there are several fugal movements, 
some of them clearly and musically written ; 

1 An aadiatlno kdA allegro given tn Paner’s *Alte Meliter* aa 
l>y Roaai (g.v.) are now known be epnriotu (aee p. 438), bnt 
genuine specimena of Romi’e works are In Torchrs L*art» tiuMfeole 
7n JMla, vd. Ul. See also Oskar Bte, 7A« pUiuforU, SofL traasl. 
,p. 83. 


and there are some good illustrations of dance 
types, as in the last movement of No. 3, and the 
ciaccona of No. 6. But more important for 
the thread of continuous development are the 
peculiar attempts to balance tolerably defined 
and distinct subjects, and to distribute key and 
subject in large expanses, of which there are at 
least two clear examples. In a considerable 
proportion of the movements the most notice- 
able method of treatment is to alternate two 
characteristic groups of figures or subjects 
almost throughout, in different positions of the 
scale and at irregular intervals of time. This 
is illustrated in the first movement of the 
sonata No. 2, in the first movement of No. 1, 
and in the third movement of No. 6. The 
subjects in the last of these are as follows : 



The point most worth notice is that the 
device lies half-way between fugue and true 
sonata-form. The alternation is like the re- 
currence of subject and counter-subject in the 
former, wandering hazily in and out, and for- 
wards and backwards, between nearly allied 
keys, as would be the case in a fugue. But the 
subjects are not presented in single parts or 
fugally answered. They enter and re-enter for 
the most part as concrete lumps of harmony, the 
harmonic accompaniment of the melody being 
taken as part of the idea; and this is essentially 
a quality of sonata-form (see Form). So the 
movements appear to hang midway between 
the two radially distinct domains of form ; and 
while deriving most of their disposition from 
the older manners, they look forward, though 
obscurely, in the direction of modem practices. 
How obscure the ideas of the time on the sub- 
ject must have been, appears from the other 
point which has been mentioned above ; which 
is, that in a few cases Kuhnau has hit upon 
clear outlines of tonal form. In the second 
sonata, for instance, there are two arias, as 
they are called. They do not correspond in 
the least with modem notions of an aria any 
more than do the rare examples in Bach’s and 
Handel’s suites. The first ’s a little complete 
piece of sixteen bars, divided exactly into 
halves by a double bar, with repeats after the 
familiar manner. The first half begins in F 
and ends in 0, the second half goes as far as D 
minor and back, to conclude in F again. The 
subject-matter is irregularly distributed in the 
parts, and does not make any pretence of 
coinciding with the tonal (Bvisions. The 
second axia is on a different plan, and is one of 
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tlie extremely rare examples in this early 
period of clear coincidence between subject and 
key. It is in the form which is often per- 
versely misnamed *Lied-form,’ which will in 
this place be called * primary form * to avoid 
circumlocution and waste of space. It con- 
sists of twenty bars in D minor representing 
one distinct idea, complete with close : then 
sixteen bars devoted to a different subject, 
beginning in Bb and passing back ultimately 
to D minor, recapitulating the whole of the 
first twenty bars in that key, and emphasising 
the close by repeating the last four bars. Such 
decisiveness, when compared with the un- 
regulated and unbalanced wandering of longer 
movements, either points to the conclusion 
that composers did not realise the desirable- 
ness of balance in coincident ranges of subject 
and key on a large scale ; or that they were 
only capable of feeling it in short and easily 
grasped movements. It seems highly probable 
that their minds, being projected towards the 
kind of distribution of subject which obtained 
in fugal movements, were not on the look-out 
for effects of the sonata order which to moderns 
appear so obvious. So that, even if they had 
been capable of realising them more system- 
atically, they would not yet have thought it 
worth while to apply their knowledge. In 
following the development of the sonata, it 
ought never to be forgotten that composers had 
no idea whither they were tending, and had to 
use what they did know as stepping-stones to 
the unknown. In art, each step that is gained 
opens a fresh vista ; but often, till the new 
position is mastered, what lies beyond is com- 
pletely hidden and undreamed of. In fact, 
each step is not so much a conquest of new 
land, as the creation of a new mental or 
emotional position in the human organism. 
The achievements of art are the unravellings of 
hidden possibilities of abstract law, through the 
constant and cumulative extension of instincts. 
They do not actually exist till man has made 
them ; they are the counterpart of his internal 
conditions, and change and develop with the 
changes of his men^ powers and sensitive 
qualities, and apart from him have no validity. 
There is no such thing as leaping across a chasm 
on to a new continent, neither is there any 
gulf fixed anywhere, but continuity and in- 
evitable antecedents to every consequent ; the 
roots of the greatest masterpieces of modern 
times lie obscurely hidden in the wild dances 
and barbarous bowlings of the remotest an- 
cestors of the race, who began to take pleasure 
in rhythm and sound, and every step was into 
the unknown, or it may be better said not only 
unknown but non-existot till made by mental 
effort. 

The period from about 1600 to about 1726 
contains the very difficult steps which led 
from the style appropriate to a high order of 


vocal music — of which the manner of speech is 
polyphonic, and the ideal type of form, the 
fugue — to the style appropriate to abstract 
instrumental music, of which the best mannei 
is contrapuntally expressed harmony, and the 
ideal type of form, the sonata. These works 
of Kuhnau happen to illustrate very curiously 
the transition in which a true though crude 
idea of abstract music seems to have been 
present in the composer’s mind, at the same 
time that his distribution of subjects and 
keys was almost invariably governed by fugal 
habits of thinking, even where the statement 
of subjects is in a harmonic manner. In some 
of those respects he is nearer to, and in some 
further back from, the true solution of the 
problem than his famous contemporary Corelli ; 
but his labours do not extend over so much 
space, nor had they so much direct and wide- 
spread influence. In manner and distribution 
of movements they are nearer to his prede- 
cessor and compatriot Biber ; and for that 
reason, and also to maintain the continuity of 
the historic development after Corelli, the con- 
sideration of his works has been taken a little 
before their actual place in point of time. 

Corelli’s Style. — The works of Corelli 
form one of the most familiar landmarks in the 
history of music, and as they are exclusively 
instrumental it is clear that careful considera- 
tion ought to elicit a great deal of interesting 
matter, such as must throw valuable light on 
the state of thought of his time. He published 
no less than sixty sonatas of different kinds, 
which are divisible into distinct groups in 
accordance with purpose or construction. The 
first main division is that suggested by their 
titles. There are twenty - four ‘ Senate da 
chiosa ’ for strings, lute, and organ, twenty- 
four ‘ Sonate da camera ’ for the same instru- 
ments, and twelve solos or sonatas for vioUn 
and violoncello, or cembalo. In these the 
first and simplest matter for observation is the 
distribution of the movements. The average, 
in church and chamber sonat as alike, is strongly 
in favour of four, beginning with a slow move- 
ment, and alternating the rest. Then, is also 
an attempt at balance in the alternation of 
character between the movements. The first 
is commonly in 4-time, of dignified and solid 
character, and generally aiming less at musical 
expression than the later movements. The 
second movement in the church sonata is 
freely fugal, in fact the exact type above de- 
scribed as a canzona ; the style is commonly 
rather dry, and the general effect chiefly a 
complacent kind of easy swing such as is 
familiar in most of Handel’s fugues. In the 
chamber sonatas the character of the second 
movement is rather more variable ; in some it 
is an allemande, which, being dignified and 
solid, is a fair counterpart to the canzona in 
the other sonatas : sometimes it is a courante, 
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which is of lighter character. The third move- 
ment is the only one which is ever in a different 
key from the first and last. It is generally a 
characteristic one, in which other early com- 
posers of instrumental music, as well as Corelli, 
clearly endeavoured to infuse a certain amount 
of vague and tender sentiment. The most 
common time is 3-2. The extent of the move- 
ment is always limited, and the style, though 
simply contrapuntal in fact, seems to be ordered 
with a view to obtain smooth harmonious full- 
chord effects, as a contrast to the brusquoness 
of the preceding fugal movement. There is 
generally a certain amount of imitation be- 
tween the parts, irregularly and fancifully dis- 
posed, but almost always avoiding the sound- 
ing of a single part alone. In the chamber 
sonatas, as might be anticipated, the third 
movement is frequently a sarabande, though 
by no means always ; for the same kind of 
slow movement as that in the church sonatas 
is sometimes adopted, as in the third sonata of 
the Opera Seconds, which is as good an example 
of that class as could be taken. The last 
movement is almost invariably of a lively 
character in church and chamber sonatas alike. 
In the latter, gigas and gavottes predominate, 
the character of which is so familiar that they 
need no description. The last movements in 
the church sonatas are of a similar vivacity and 
sprightliness, and sometimes so alike in char- 
acter and rhythm as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from dance-tunes, except by the absence 
of the defining name, the double bar in the 
middle, and the repeats which are almost in- 
evitable in the dance movements. This 
general scheme is occasionally varied without 
material difference of principle by the inter- 
polation of an extra quick movement, as in the 
first six sonatas of the Opera Quinta ; in which 
it is a sort of show movement for the violin in a 
‘ Moto continue * style, added before or after 
the central slow movement. In a few cases 
the number is reduced to three by dropping 
the slow prelude, and in a few others the order 
cannot be systematised. 

In accordance with the principles of classifi- 
cation above defined, the church sonatas 
appear to be much more strictly abstract than 
those for chamber. The latter are, in many 
cases, not distinguishable from suites. The 
sonatas of Opera Quinta are variable. Thus 
the attractive sonata in E minor. No. 8, is quite 
in the recognised suite-manner. Some are 
like the * Sonate da Chiesa,* and some are types 
of the mixed order more universally accepted 
later, having several undefined movements, 
together with one dance. The actual structure 
of the individual movements is most uncertain. 
Corelli clearly felt that something outside the 
domain of the fugal tribe was to be attained, but 
he had no notion of strict outlines of procedure. 

One thing which hampered him and oth«r 


composers of the early times of instrumentaJ 
music was their unwil^gness to accept formal 
tunes as an element in their order of art. They 
had existed in popular song and dance music 
for certainly a century, and probably much 
more ; but the idea of adopting them in high- 
class music was not yet in favour. Corelli 
occasionally produces one, but the fact that 
they generally occur with him in gigas, which 
are the freest and least responsible portion of 
the sonata, supports the inference that they 
were not yet regarded as worthy of general 
acceptance even if realised as an admissible 
element, but could only be smuggled-in in the 
least respectable movement with an implied 
smile to disarm criticism. Whether this was 
decisively so or not, the fact remains that till 
long after Corelli’s time the conventional tune 
element was conspicuously absent from instru- 
mental compositions. Hence the structural 
principles which to a modem seem almost in- 
evitable were very nearly impracticable, or at 
all events unsuitable to the general principles 
of the music of that date. A modem expects 
the opening bars of a movement to present its 
most important subject, and he anticipates its 
repetition in the latter portion of the movement 
as a really vital part of form of any kind. But 
association and common sense were alike 
against such a usage being universal in Corelli’s 
time. The associations of ecclesiastical and 
other serious vocal music, which were then pre- 
ponderant to a supreme degree, were against 
strongly salient points, or strongly marked 
interest in short portions of a movement in 
contrast to parts of comparative unimportance. 
Consequently the opening bars of a movement 
would not be expected to stand out in sufi5- 
ciently strong relief to be remembered unless 
they were repeated at once, as they would be 
in fugue. Human nature is against it. For 
not only does the mind take time to be wrought 
up to a fully receptive condition, unless the 
beginning is most exceptionally striking, but 
what comes after is likely to obliterate tho 
impression made by it. As a matter of fact, if 
all things were equal, the portion most likely 
to remain in the mind of an average listener, 
is that immediately preceding the strongest 
cadences or conclusions of the paragraphs of 
the movement. It is true, composers do not 
argue in this manner, but they feel such things 
vaguely or instinctively, and generally with 
more sureness and justice than the cold-blooded 
argumentation of a theorist could attain to. 
Many examples in other early composers besides 
Corelli, emphasise this point effectively. The 
earliest attempts at structural form must 
inevitably present some simply explicable prin- 
ciple of this sort, which is only not trivial be- 
cause it is a very significant as well as indis- 
pensable starting-point. Corelli’s commonest 
devices of form are the most unsophisticated 
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applications of such simple reasoning. In the i 
first place, in many movements which are not 
fugal, the opening bars are immediately re- 
peated in another position in the scale, simply 
and without periphrasis, as if to give the 
listener assurance of an idea of balance at the 
very outset. That he did this to a certain 
extent consciously, is obvious from his having 
employed the device in at least the following 
sonatas — 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, of Opera I™*; 2, 4, 
7, 8, of Opera 3“ ; and 2, 4, 6, and 11, of 
Opera 4** ; and Tartini and other composers 
of the same school followed his lead. This 
device is not, however, either so conspicuous 
or so comm6n as that of repeating the conclud- 
ing passage of the first half at the end of the 
whole, or of the concluding passages of one 
half or both consecutively. This, however, 
was not restricted to Corelli, but is found in 
the works of most composers from his time to 
Scarlatti, J. S. Bach and his sons ; and it is 
no extravagant hypothesis that its gradual 
extension was the direct origin of the character- 
istic second section and second subject of 
modem sonata movements. In many cases 
it is the only element of form, in the modem 
sense, in Corelli’s movements. In a few cases 
he hit upon more complicated principles. The 
coiTonte in sonata 6 of Opera 4^, is nearly a 
miniature of modern binary form. The well- 
known giga in A in the fifth sonata of Opera 
has balance of key in the first half of the 
movement, modulation, and something like 
consistency to subject-matter at the beginning 
of the second half, and due recapitulation of 
principal subject-matter at the end. The last 
movement of the eighth sonata of the Opera 
Terza, is within reasonable distance of rondo- 
form, though this form is generally as con- 
spicuous for its absence in early sonatas as 
tunes are, and probably the one follows as a 
natural consequence of the other. Of the simple 
primary form, consisting of corresponding be- 
ginning and end, and contrast of some sort in 
the middle, there is singularly little. The 
clearest example is probably the ‘Tempo di 
gavotta,’ which concludes the ninth sonata of 
Opera Quinta. He also supplies suggestions 
of the earliest types of sonata form, in which 
both the beginnings and endings of each half 
of the movement correspond ; as this became 
an accepted principle of structure with later 
composers, it will have to be considered more 
fully in relation to their works. 

Of devices of form which belong to the great 
polyphonic tribe, Corelli uses many, but with 
more musical feeling than learning. His fugues 
are not remarkable as fugues, and he uses con- 
trapuntal imitation rather as a subordinate 
means of carrying on the interest, than of ex- 
pounding any wonderful device of pedantic 
wisdom, as was too common in those days 
He makes good use of the chaconne-form, which 


was a great favourite with the early composers, 
and also uses the kindred device of carrying the 
repetition of a short figure through the greater 
part of a movement in different phases and 
positions of the scale. In some cases he merely 
rambles on without any perceptible aim what- 
ever, only keeping up an equable flow of sound 
with pleasant interlacings of easy counterpoint, 
led on from moment to moment by suspensions 
and occasional imitation, and here and there a 
helpful sequence. Corelli’s position as a com- 
poser is inseparably mixed up with his position 
as one of the earliest masters of his instrument. 
His style of writing for it does not appear to be 
so elaborate as that of other contemporaries, 
both older and younger, but he grasped a just 
way of expressing things with it, and for the 
most part the fit things to say. The impression 
he made upon musical people in all parts of the 
musical world was strong, and he was long 
regarded as the most delightful of composers in 
his particular line ; and though the professors 
of his day did not always hold him in so high 
estimation, his influence upon many of his 
most distinguished successors was unquestion- 
ably powerful. 

The Violin Schools. — ^It is possible, how- 
ever, that appearances are deceptive, and that 
influences of which he was only the most 
familiar exponent, are mistaken for his peculiar 
achievement. Thus knowing his position at 
the head of a great school of violinists, which 
continued through several generations down 
to Haydn’s time, it is difficult to disunite him 
from the honour of having fixed the type of 
sonata which they almost uniformly adopted. 
And not only this noble and vigorous school, 
comprising such men as Tartini, Vivaldi, 
Locatelli, Nardini, Veracini, and outlying 
members like Leclair and Rust, but men who 
were not specially attached to their violins, 
such as Albinoni and Purcell, and later, Bach, 
Handel and Porpora, equally adopted the 
type. Of Albinoni not much seems to be 
(hstinctly known, except that he was Corelli’s 
contemporary and probably junior. He wrote 
operas an I instrumental music. Of the latter, 
several sonatas are still to be seen, but they are, 
of course, not familiar, though at one time they 
enjoyed a wide popularity. The chief point 
about them is that in many for violin and 
figured bass he follows not only the same 
general outlines, but even the style of Corelli. 
He adopts the four-movement plan, with a 
decided canzona in the second place, a slow 
movement first and third, and a quick move- 
ment to end with, such as in one case a corrente. 
Purcell’s having followed Corelli’s lead is 
repudiated by enthusiasts ^ ; but at all events 

1 Purcell'* ' SoniutM of three Pari*,' admittedly composed In the 
Italian manner were published in London in 1683, the year of the 
publication of Corelli's Onwa Prlma. The so-called ' Golden 
Sonata' is No. IX. of the ‘Ten Sonata* of Poor part*' publiahed 
after the composer's death. Bee under Pvnonix, CiUBaoTBRianoi 
Of VvncELL’s Abt q. 
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the lines of his ‘ Golden Sonata * in F are 
wonderfully similar. There are three slow 
movements, which come first, second and 
fourth ; the third movement is actually called 
a canzona ; and the last is a quick movement 
in S-'S time, similar in style to corresponding 
portions of Corelli’s sonatas. The second 
movement, an adagio, is the most expressive, 
being happily devised on the principle above 
referred to, of repeating a short figure in 
different positions throughout the movement. 
In respect of sonata-form the work is about on 
a par with the average of Corelli or Biber. 

The domain of the sonata was for a long 
while almost monopolised by violinists and 
writers for the violin. Some of these, such as 
Geminiani and Locatelli, were actually Corelli’s 
pupils They clearly followed him both in 
style and structural outlines, but they also 
began to extend and build upon them with 
remarkable speed. The second movement con- 
tinued for long the most stationary and con- 
ventional, maintaining the canzona type in a 
loose fugal manner, by the side of remarkable 
changes in the other movements. Of these the 
first began to grow into larger dimensions and 
clearer proportions even in Corelli’s own later 
works, attaining to the dignity of double bars 
and repeats, and with his successors to a con- 
sistent and seH-sufi&cing form. An example of 
this is the admirable * Larghetto affettuoso ’ with 
which Tartini’s celebrated ‘ TriUo del Diavolo * 
begins. No one who has heard it could | 
fail to be struck with the force of the simple 
device above described of making the ends of 
each half correspond, as the passage is made to 
stand out from all the rest more characteristic- 
ally than usual. A similar and very good 
example is the introductory largo to the 
sonata in G minor, for violin and figured bass, 
by Locatelli.^ The subject-matter in both 
examples is exceedingly well handled, so that 
a sense of perfect consistency is maintained 
without concrete repetition of subjects, except, 
as already noticed, the closing bars of each half, 
which in Locatelli’s sonata are rendered less 
obvious through the addition of a short coda 
starting from a happy interrupted cadence. 
It is out of the question to follow the variety 
of aspects presented by the introductory slow 
movement ; a fair proportion are on similar 
lines to the above examples, others are isolated. 
Their character is almost uniformly solid and 
large ; they are often expressive, but generally 
in a way distinct from the character of the 
second dow movement, which from the first 
was chosen as the fittest to admit a vein of 
tenderer sentiment. 

The most important matter in the history of 
the sonata at this period is the rapidity with 
which advance was made towards the realisa- 

1 Beptibllibfld in Ferdinand David’e ' Hohe Bobnla dee Viol<n< 


tion of harmonic and tonal principles ol 
structure, or, in other words, the T>erception of 
the effect and significance of relations between 
chords and distinct keys, and consequent 
appearance of regularity of purpose in the 
distribution of both, and increased freedom of 
modulation. Even Corelli’s own pupils show 
consistent form of the sonata kind with re- 
markable clearness. The last movement of a 
sonata in C minor, by Geminiani, has a clear 
and emphatic subject to start with ; modula- 
tion to the relative major, Eb, and special 
features to characterise the second section ; 
and conclusion of the first half in that key, with 
repeat after the supposed orthodox manner. 
The second half begins with a long section 
corresponding to the working out or ‘ free 
fantasia ’ portion of a classical sonata move- 
ment, and concludes with recapitulation of the 
first subject and chief features of the second 
section in C minor ; this latter part admitting 
a certain amount of discursiveness, which is 
characteristic of most of the early experiments 
in this form. Similar to this is the last move- 
ment of Locatelli’s sonata in G minor, the last 
movement of Veracini’s sonata in E minor, 
published at Vienna in 1714, the last move- 
ments of Tartini’s sonatas in E minor and D 
minor, and not a few others. It is rather 
curious that most of the early examples of 
what is sometimes called first-movement form 
I are last movements. Most of these movements, 

I however, in the early times, are distinguished 
by a peculiarity which is of some importance. 
It has been before referred to, but is so charac- 
teristic of the process of growth that it will 
not be amiss to describe it in this place (cf. 
Fobm). The simple and almost homely means 
of producing the effect of structural balance by 
making the beginning and ending of each half 
of a movement correspond, is not so conspicu- 
ously common in its entirety as the correspond- 
ence of endings or repetition of cadence bars 
only; but it nevertheless is found tolerably 
often, and that in times before the virtue of a 
balance of keys in the first half of the move- 
ment had been decisively realised. When, 
however, this point was gained, it is clear that 
such a process would give, on as minute a scale 
as possible, the very next thing to complete 
binary form It only needed to expand the 
opening passage into a first subject, and the 
figures of the cadence into a second subject, to 
attain that type which became almost universal 
in sonatas till Haydn’s time, and with some 
second-rate composers, like Reichardt, later. 
The movements which are described as binary 
must be therefore divided into two distinct 
classes ; that in which the first subject re- 
appears in the complementary key at the 
beginning of the second half, which is the 
almost universal t 3 rpe of earlier times; and 
that in which it appears in the latter part of 
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the movement, after the working>out portion, 
which is the later type. The experiments in 
Corelli and Tartini, and others who are close 
to these types, are endless. Sometimes there 
are tentative strokes near to the later form ; 
sometimes there is an inverted order re- 
producing the second portion of the movement 
first. Sometimes the first subject makes its 
appearance at both points, but then, may be, 
there is no balance of keys in the first half, and 
so forth. The variety is extraordinary, and it is 
most interesting to watch the manner in which 
some types by degrees preponderate, some- 
times by combining with one another, some- 
times by gradual transformation, some nearer 
and more decisively like the types which are 
generally adopted in modem times as fittest. 
The later type was not decisively fixed on at 
any particular point, for many early composers 
touched it once or twice at the same period 
that they were writing movements in more 
elementary forms. The point of actual achieve- 
ment of a step in art is not marked by an 
isolated instance, but by decisive preponder- 
ance, and by the systematic adoption which 
shows at least an instinctive realisation of its 
value and importance. 

These writers of violin sonatas were just 
touching on the clear realisation of harmonic 
form as subsequently accepted, and they some- 
times adopted the later type, though rarely, 
and that obscurely ; they mastered the earlier 
type, and used it freely ; and they also used the 
intermediate type which combines the two, in 
which the principal or first subject makes its 
appearance both at the beginning of the first 
half and near the end. As a sort of embryonic 
suggestion of this, the ‘ Tempo di gavotta,’ in 
the eighth sonata of Corelli’s Opera Seconda, is 
significant. Complete examples are — the last 
movement of Tartini’s fourth sonata of opus 1, 
and the last movement of that in D minor above 
referred to ; the last movement of Greminiani’s 
sonata in C minor ; the main portion, excluding 
the coda, of the oorrente in Vivaldi’s sonata in 
A major ; the last movement of a sonata of 
Nardini’s, in D major ; and two capriccios in 
Bb and C, by Franz Benda, quoted in F. David’s 
* Hohe Schule,’ etc. 

The four-movement type of violin sonata was 
not invariably adopted, though it preponderates 
so conspicuously. There is a set of twelve 
sonatas by Locatelli, for instance, not so fine 
as that in F. David’s collection, which are 
nearly all on an original three-movement plan, 
concluding with an ‘ aria ’ and variations on a 
ground-bass. Some of Tartini’s are also in three 
movements, and a set of six by Nardini are also 
in three, but always beginning with a slow 
movement, and therefore, though almost of the 
same date, not really approaching the distri- 
bution commonly adopted by Haydn for clavier 
sonatas. In fact the old violin sonata is in 


many respects a distinct genus, which main- 
tained its individuality alongside the gradually 
stereotyped clavier sonata, and only ceased 
when that type obtained possession of the field, 
and the violin was reiptroduced, at first as it 
were furtively, as an accompaniment to the 
pianoforte. The general characteristics of this 
school of writers for the violin, were nobility of 
style and richness of feeling, an astonishing 
mastery of the instrument, and a rapidly-grow- 
ing facility in dealing with structure in respect 
of subject, key, modulation, and development ; 
and what is most vital, though less obvious, a 
perceptible growth in the art of expression and 
a progress towards the definition of ideas. As 
a set-off there are occasional traces of pedantic 
manners, and occasional crudities both of 
structure and expression, derived probably 
from the associations of the old music which 
they had so lately left behind them. At the 
crown of the edifice are the sonatas of J. S. 
Bach. Of sonatas in general he appears not 
to have held to any decisive opinion. He 
wrote many for various instruments, and for 
various combinations of instruments. For 
clavier, for violin alone, for flute, violin and 
clavier, for viola da gamba and clavier, and so 
on ; but in most of these the outlines are not 
decisively distinct from suites. In some cases 
the works are described as ‘ Sonatas or Suites,’ 
and in at least one case the introduction to a 
church cantata is called a sonata. Some instru- 
mental works which are called sonatas only, 
might quite as well be called suites, as they 
consist of a prelude and a set of dance-tunes. 
Others are heterogeneous. From this it appears 
that he had not satisfied himself on what lines 
to attack the sonata in any sense approaching 
the modem idea. With the violin sonatas it 
was otherwise ; and in the group of six for violin 
and clavier ho follows almost invariably the 
main outlines which are characteristic of the 
Italian school descended from Corelli, and all 
but one are on the four-movement plan, having 
slow movements first and third, and quick 
movements second and fourth. The sixth 
sonata only differs from the rest by having an 
additional quick movement at the beginning. 
Not only this but the second movements keep 
decisively the formal lineaments of the ancient 
type of free fugue, illustrated with more strict- 
ness of manner by the canzonas. Only in calibre 
and quality of ideas, and in some peculiar idio- 
syncrasies of stnicture do they differ materially 
from the works of the Italian masters. Even 
the first, third and fifth sonatas in the other 
set of six, for violin alone, conform accurately 
to the old four-movement plan, including the 
fugue in the second place ; the remaining three 
being on the general lines of the suite. In most 
of the sonatas for violin and clavier the slow 
movement is a tower of strength, and strikes a 
point of rich and complex emotional expression 
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which music reached for the first time in Baches 
imagination. His favourite way of formulating 
a movement of this sort was to develop the 
whole accompaniment consistently on a concise 
and strongly marked figure, which by repeti- 
tion in different conditions formed a bond of 
connexion throughout the whole ; and on this 
he built a passionate kind of recitative, a free 
and unconstrained outpouring of the deepest 
and noblest instrumental song. This was a I 
sort of apotheosis of that form of rhapsody j 
which has been noticed in the early sonatas, 
such as Biber^'s and Kuhnau’s, and was occa- 
sionally attempted by the Italians. The six 
sonatas present diversities of types, all of the 
loftiest order; some of them combining together 
with unfailing expressiveness perfect specimens 
of old forms of contrapuntal ingenuity. Of this, 
the second movement of the second sonata is a 
perfect example. It appears to be a pathetic 
colloquy between the violin and the treble of 
the clavier part, to which the base keeps up the 
slow constant motion of staccato semiquavers : | 
the colloquy at the same time is in strict canon 
throughout, and, as a specimen of expressive 
treatment of that time-honoured form, is 
almost unrivalled. 

In all these movements the kinship is rather 
with the contrapuntal writers of the past, than 
with the types of Beethoven’s adoption. Even 
Bach, immense as his genius and power of 
divination was, could not leap over that period 
of formation which it seems to have been in- 


either the suite-form, or the accepted outlines 
of the violin sonata, in works of this class, 
caused him to diverge into a course which with 
him found its final and supreme limit. In order 
to continue the work in veins which were yet 
imexhausted, the path had to be turned a little, 
and joined to courses which were coming up 
from other directions. The violin sonata con- 
tinued to make its appearance here and there 
as has already been mentioned, but in the course 
of a generation it was entirely supplanted by 
the distinct type of clavier sonata. 

The Clavier Sonata. — Meanwhile there 
was another composer of this time who appears 
to stand just as singularly apart from the direct 
high road as Bach, and who, though he does 
not occupy a pedestal so high in the history of 
art, still has a niche by no means low or in- 
conspicuous, and one which he shares with no 
one. Domenico Scarlatti was born in the same 
year as J. S. Bach. His most valuable con- 
tributions are in the immense number of sonatas 
and studies which he wrote for the harpsichord. 
The two names are used as synonyms, for each 
of the thirty ‘ Esercizii per gravicembalo ’ is 
separately entitled ‘ Sonata.’ But whatever 
they are called they do not correspond in 
appearance to any form which is commonly 
supposed to be essential to the sonata. Neither 
can they be taken as pure- bred members of the 
fugal family, nor do they trace their origins to 
I the suite. They are, in fact, in a fair proportion 
of cases, an attempt to deal with direct ideas 


dispensable for mankind to pass through, before I in a modem sense, without appealing to the 
equally noble and deeply felt things could be | glamour of conscious association, the dignity of 
expressed in the characteristically modem | science, or the familiarity of established dance 
manner. Though he looked further into the rhythms. The connexion with what goes 


future in matters of expression and harmonic ' before and with what comes after is alike 


combination than any composer till the 19th ! obscure, because of the daring originality with 


century, he still had to use forms of the contra- j which existing materials are worked upon ; but 
puntal and fugal order for the expression of his | it is not the less inevitably present, as an out- 


highest thoughts. He did occasionally make line of his stmctural principles will show, 
use of binary form, though not in these sonatas. His utterance is at its best sharp and incisive ; 
But he more commonly adopted, and combined the form in which he loves to express himself is 
with more or less fugal treatment, an expansion epigrammatic ; and some of his most effective 


of simple primary form to attain structural 
effect. Thus, in the second movements of the 
first and second sonatas, in the last of the third 
and sixth, and the first of the sixth, he marks 
first a long complete section in his principal 
key, then takes his way into modulations and 
development, and discussion of themes and 
various kinds of contrapuntal enjoyment, and 
concludes with simple complete recapitulation 
of the first section in the principal key. Bach 
thus stands singularly aside, from the direct 
line of the development of the sonata as far as 
the structural elements are concerned. His 
contributions to the art of expression, to the 
development of resource, and to the definition 
and treatment of ideas, had great effect, and are 
of the very highest importance to instrumental 
music; but his almost invariable choice of 


sonatas are like strings of short propositions 
bound together by an indefinable sense of 
consistency and consequence, rather than by 
actual development. These ideas are commonly 
brought home to the hearer by the singular 
practice of repeating them consecutively as 
they stand, often several times over ; in respect 
of which it is worth remembering that his 
position in relation to his audience was not 
unlike that of an orator addressing an unculti- 
vated mob. The capacity for appreciating 
grand developments of structure was as un- 
developed in them as the power of following 
widely spread argument and conclusion would 
be in the mob. And just as the mob-orator 
makes his most powerful impressions by short 
direct statements, and by hammering them 
in while still hot from his lips, so Scarlatti 
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drove his points home by frequent and generally 
identical reiterations ; and then when the time 
came round to refer to them again, the force of 
the connexion between distant parts of the 
same story was more easily grasped. The 
feeling that he did this with his eyes open is 
strengthened by the fact that even in the 
grouping of the reiterations there is commonly 
a perceptible method. For instance, it can 
hardly be by accident that at a certain point of 
the movement, after several simple repetitions, 
he should frequently resort to the complication 
of repeating several small groups within the 
repetition of largo ones. The following example 
is a happy illustration of his style, and of his 
way of elaborating such repetitions : 









It must not be supposed that he makes a law 
of this procedure, but the remarkably frequent 
occurrence of so curious a device is certainly 
suggestive of conscious purpose ' in structural 
treatment. The result of this mode is that the 
movements often appear to bo crowded with 
ideas. Commonly the features of the opening 
bars, which in later times would bo held of 
almost supremo importance, serve for very little 
except to determine the character of the move- 
ment. and do not make their appearance agam. 

1 It 18 only riitW to point ont wcognisedi^Tn of rep«ttag 
phra^ on (he WlS»ord 

may aorount in »ome mewnro for the rublt here rweirea w. 
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On the other hand, he carries the practice 
before referred to, of making the latter part of 
each half of the movement correspond, to an 
extraordinary pitch, and with perfect success ; 
for he almost invariably adopts the key distri- 
bution of binary form in its main outlines ; and 
though it would not be accurate to speak of 
such a thing as a ‘ second subject * in his son- 
atas, the impression produced by his distribu- 
tion of repetition and the clearness of his ideas 
is sufficient, in his best movements, to give a 
general structural effect very similar to com- 
plete binary form on a small scale. In order to 
realise to what extent the process of recapitula- 
tion is carried by him, it will be as well to 
consider the outline of a fairly characteristic 
sonata. That which stands fifteenth in the 
edition of Broitkopf & Hartel ^ begins with 
eight bars only in E minor ; the next forty -six, 
barring merely a slight and unimportant 
digression, are in G major. This concludes the 
first half. The second half begins with refer- 
ence to tho opening figures of the whole and a 
little key digression, and then a characteristic 
portion of tho second section of the first half is 
resumed, and the last thirty -four bars of the 
movement are a recapitulation in E minor of the 
last thirty-five of the first half, the three con- 
cluding bars being condensed into two. 

In many respects his principles of structure 
and treatment are altogether in the direction 
of modern ways, and alien to fugal principles. 
That vital principle of the fugue — the persist- 
ence of one principal idea, and the inter- 
weaving of it into every part of the structure — 
appears completely alien to Scarlatti’s disposi- 
tion. He very rarely wrote a fugue ; and when 
he did, if it was successful that was less because 
it was a good fugue than because it was Scar- 
latti’s. The fact that he often sterts with 
imitation between two parts is unimportant, 
and tho merest accident of association. He 
generally treats hie ideas as concrete lumps, and 
disposes them in distinct portions of the move 
ment, which is essentially an unfugal proceeding , 
but the most important matter is that he was 
probably the first to attain to clear conception 
and treatment of a self-sufficing effective idea, 
and to use it, if without science, yet with 
management which is often convincingly suc- 
cessful. He was not a great master of the art 
of composition, but he was one of the rarest 
masters of his instrument ; and his divination 
of the way to treat it, and the perfect adapta- 
tion of his ideas to its requirements, more than 
counterbalance any shortcoming in his science. 
He was blessed with ideas, and with a style so 
essentially his own that even when his music is 
transported to another instrument the char- 
acteristic effects of tone often remain unmis- 
takable. Vivacity, humour, genuine fun, are 

* It Id *li«) the fifteenth to the ‘ BBerclzll ' ; to Potct’s edition It 
Id No.^18 ; in the ' Trdsor dcs planlsted,’ No. 19 , and occuw on p, 99 
of B(Meingrave‘d second volume. 
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his most familiar traits. At his best his music 
sparkles with life and freshness, and its vitality 
is apparently quite unimpaired by age. He 
rarely approaches tenderness or sadness, and in 
the whole mass of his works there are hardly any 
slow movements. He is not a little ‘ bohemian,* 
and seems positively to tevel in curious effects 
of consecutive fifths and consecutive octaves. 
The characteristic daring of which such things 
are the most superficial manifestations, joined 
with the clearness of his foresight, made him 
of closer kinship to Beethoven and Weber, and 
even Brahms, than to the typical contrapuntists 
of his day. His works are genuine * sonatas * in 
the most radical sense of the term — self* 
dependent and self-sufficing aound-jneceSy with- 
out programme. To this the distribution of 
movements is at least of secondary importance, 
and his confining himself to one alone does not 
vitiate his title to be a foremost contributor to 
that very important branch of the musical art. 
No successor was strong enough to wield his 
bow. His pupil Durante wrote some sonatas, 
consisting of a ‘ Studio ’ and a ‘ Divertimento * 
apiece, which have touches of his manner, but 
without sufficient of the nervous elasticity to 
make them important. 

The contemporary writers for clavier of 
second rank do not offer much which is of high 
musical interest, and they certainly do not 
arrive at anything like the richness of thought 
and expression which is shown by their fellows 
of the violin. There appears, however, amongst 
them a tendency to drop the introductory slow 
movement characteristic of the violin sonata, 
and by that means to draw nearer to the type 
of later clavier or pianoforte sonatas. Thus 
a sonata of Wagenseil’s in F major presents 
almost exactly the general outlines to be met 
with in Haydn*8 works — an allegro assai in 
binary form of the old type, a short andantino 
grazioso, and a ‘ Tempo di minuetto.* A sonata 
of Hasse in D minor has a similar arrange- 
ment of three movements ending with a Gigue ; 
but the first movement is utterly vague and 
indefinite in foim There is also an allegro of 
Hasse in Bi?, quoted in Pauer’s * Alte Meister,* 
which deserves consideration for the light it 
throws on a matter which is sometimes said 
to be a crucial distinction between the early 
attempts at form and the perfect achievement. 
In many of the early examples of sonata-form, 
the second section of the first part is character- 
ised by groups of figures which are quite definite 
enough for all reasonable purposes, but do not 
come up to the ideas commonly entertained of 
the nature of a subject ; and on this ground 
the settlement of sonata-form was deferred some 
fifty years. Hasse was not a daring originator, 
neither was he likely to strike upon a crucial 
test of perfection, yet in this movement he sets 
out with a distinct and complete subject in Bi? 
of a robust Blandelian character : 



and after the usual extension proceeds to F, and 
announces by definite emphasis on the Domin- 
ant the well-contrasted second subject, which 
is suggestive of the polite reaction looming in 
the future : 



The movement as a whole is in the binary 
type of the earlier kind. 

The period now approaching is characterised 
by uncertainty in the distribution of the move- 
ments, but increasing regularity and definition 
in their internal structure. Some writers follow 
the four-movement type of violin sonata in 
writing for the clavier ; some strike upon the 
grouping of three movements; and a good many 
fall back upon two. A sonata of Galuppi in 
D illustrates the first of these, and throws light 
upon the transitional process. The first move- 
ment is a beautiful adagio of the arioso type, 
with the endings of each half corresponding, 
after the manner traced from Corelli; the second 
is an allegro, not of the fugal or canzona order, 
but clear binary of the older kind. A violin 
sonata of LocatelU, of probably earlier date, 
has an Allemande of excellent form in this 
position, but this is not sufficiently definite in 
the inference it affords to throw much light on 
any transition or assimilation of violin sonata- 
form to clavier sonata-form. Galuppi’s adop- 
tion of a movement of clear sonata-qualities in 
this place supplies exactly the link that was 
need^; and the fugal or canzona type of 
movement being so supplanted, nothing further 
was necessary but expansion, and the omission 
of the introductory adagio (which probably 
was not so well adapted to the earlier keyod 
instruments as to the violin), to arrive at the 
principle of distribution adopted in the palmiest 
days of formalism. Later, with a more power- 
ful instrument, the introductory slow move- 
ment was often reintroduced. Galuppi’s third 
movement is in a solid march style, and the 
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last is a Giga. All of them are harmonically 
constructed, and the Ti'hole work is solid and of 
sterling musical worth. 

Dr. Ame was bom only four years after 
Galuppi, and was amenable to the same general 
influences. The structure of his sonatas em- 
phasises the fact above mentioned, that though 
the order of movements was passing through a 
phase of uncertainty their internal structure 
was growing more and more distinct and uni- 
form. His first sonata, in F, has two move- 
ments, andante* and allegro, both of which 
follow harmonically the lines of Ipnary form. 
The second, in £ minor, has three movements, 
andante, adagio, allegrissimo. The first and 
last are on the binary lines, and the middle 
one in simple primary form. The third sonata 
consists of a long vague introduction of ar- 
peggios, elaborated in a manner characteristic 
of the time, an allegro which has only one 
subject but is on the binaiy’ lines, and a minuet 
and two variations. The fourth sonata is in 
some respects the most interesting. It consists 
of an andante, siciliano, fuga and allegro. 
The first is of continuous character but never- 
theless in binary form, without the strong em- 
phasis on the points of division between the 
sections. It deserves notice for its expressive- 
ness and clearness of thought. The second 
movement is very short, but pretty and ex- 
pressive, of a character similar to examples of 
Handers tenderer moods. The last movement 
is particularly to be noticed, not only for being 
decisively in binary form, but for the ingenuity 
with which that form is manipulated. The 
first section is represented by the main sub- 
ject in the treble, the second (which is clearly 
marked in the dominant key) has the same 
subject in the bass, a device adopted also more 
elaborately by W. Friedemann Bach. The 
second haU begins with consistent development 
and modulation, and the recapitulation is 
happily managed by making the main subject 
represent both sections at once in a short passage 
of canon. Others of Arne's sonatas afford 
similar though less clear examples, which it is 
superfluous to consider in detail ; for neither 
the matter nor the handling is so good in them 
as in those above described, most of which, 
though not rich in thought or treatment, nor 
impressive in character, have genuine traits of 
musical expression and clearness of workman- 
ship. 

In the same year with Dr. Ame was bom 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, the eldest son of 
Johann Sebastian. He was probably the most 
gifted, the most independent, and unfortunately 
the wildest and most unmanageable of that re- 
markable family. Few of his compositions are 
known, and it is said that he would not take 
the trouble to write unless he was driven to it. 
Two sonatas exist, which are of different type, 
and probably represent different periods of his 


chequered career. One in D major, for its 
richness, elaborateness, expressiveness, is well 
worthy of the scion of so great a stock ; the 
other is rather cheap, and though masterly in 
handling and disposition of structural elements, 
has more traces of the elegance which was 
creeping over the world of music than of the 
grave and earnest nobleness of his father and 
similar representatives of the grand period. 
The first, in D, is probably the most remarkable 
example, before Beethoven, of original in- 
genuity manipulating sonata-form under the 
influence of fugal associations and by means of 
contrapuntal devices. The whole is worked 
out with careful and intelligible reasoning, but 
to such an elaborate extent that it is quite out 
of the question to give even a complete outline 
of its contents. The movements are three — 
Un poco allegro, adagio, vivace. The first and 
last are speculative experiments in binary form. 
The first half in each represents the balance of 
expository sections in tonic and complementary 
keys. The main subject of the first reappears 
in the bass in the second section, with a new 
phase of the original accompaniment in the 
upper parts. The development portion is in 
its usual place, but the recapitulation is tonally 
reversed. The first subject and section is 
given in a relative key to balance the com- 
plementary key of the second section, and the 
second section is given in the original key or 
tonic of the movement ; so that instead of 
repeating one section and transposing the other 
in recapitulation, they are both transposed 
analogously. In each of the three movements 
the ends of the halves correspond, and not only 
this but the graceful little figure appended to 
the cadence is the same in all the movements, 
establishing thereby a very delicate but sensible 
connexion between them. This figure is as 
follows : 
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The formal pauses on familiar points of bar- continuously to the masterly treatment of the 
mony characteristic of later times are conspicu- pianoforte by dementi, and through him 'to 
ously few, the main divisions being generally the culminating achievements of Beethoven, 
marked by more subtle means. The whole In respect of structure, most of his important 
sonata is so uncompromisingly full of expressive sonatas are in three movements, of which the 
figures, and would require to be so elaborately first and last are quick and the mid[dle one 
phrased and * sung * to be intelligible, that an slow ; and this is a point by no means insignifi- 
adequate performance would be a matter of cant in the histoiy of the sonata, as it represents 
considerable difficulty. The second sonata, in a definite and characteristic balance between 
C, has quite a different appearance. It is also in the principal divisions, in respect of style and 
three movements — allegro, grave and vivace, expression as well as in the external traits of 
The first is a masterly, clear and concise example form. Many of those are in clear binary form, 
of binary form of the type which is more like those of his elder brother and his admir- 
familiar in the works of Haydn and Mozart, able predecessor, yet to be noted, P. Domenico 
The second is an unimportant intermezzo Parodies. He adopts sometimes the old type, 
leading directly into the finale, which is also dividing the recapitulation in the second half 
in binary form of the composite type. The of the movement ; sometimes the later, and 
treatment is the very reverse of the previous sometimes the composite type. For the most 
sonata. It is not contrapuntal, nor fugal. part he is contented with the opportunities for 
Little pains are taken to make the details ex- variety which this form supplies, and casts a 
pressive ; and the only result of using a bigger greater proportion of movements in it than 
and less careful brush is to reduce the interest most other composers, even to the extent of 
to a minimum, and to make the genuineness having all movements in a work in different 
of the utterances seem doubtful, because the phases of the same form, which in later times 
writer appears not to have taken the trouble was rare. On the other hand, he occasionally 
to express his best thoughts. experiments in structures as original as could 

Wilhelm Friedemann’s brother, Carl Philipp well be devised. There is a sonata in F minor 
Emanuel, his junior by a few years, was the which has throe main divisions corresponding 
member of the younger family who attained the to movements. The first, an allegro, approaches 
highest reputation as a representative composer vaguely to binary form ; the second, an adagio, 
of instrumental music and a writer on that is in rough outline like simple primary form, 
subject. His celebrity is more particularly concluding with a curious barlcss cadenza ; the 
based on the development of sonata-form, of last is a fantasia of the most elaborate and 
which he is often spoken of as the inventor, adventurous description, full of experiments in 
True, his sonatas and writings obtained con- modulation, enharmonic and otherwise, changes 
siderable celebrity, and familiarity induced of time, abrupt surprises and long passages 
people to remark things they had overlooked entirely divested of bar lines. There is no 
in the works of other composers. But in fact definite subject, and no method in the distribu- 
he is neither the inventor nor the establisher of tion of keys. It is more like a rhapsodical 
sonata-form. It was understood before his day, improvisation of a most inconsequent and un- 
both in details and in general distribution of constrained description than the product of 
movements. One type obtained the reputation concentrated purpose, such as is generally 
of supreme fitness later, but it was not nearly expected in a sonata movement. It was, how- 
always adopted by Haydn, nor invariably by ever, not unfamiliar in those days, and superb 
Mozart, and was consistently departed from by examples in the same spirit were provided by 
Beethoven ; and Emanuel did not restrict him- Johann Sebastian, such as the * Fantasia cro- 
self to it ; yet his predecessors used it often, matica ’ and parts of some of the toccatas. 
It is evident therefore that his claims to a Johann Ernst Bach also left something more 
foremost place rest upon other grounds. Among after the manner of the present instance as the 
these, most prominent is his comprehension prelude to a fugue. Emanuel Bach’s position is 
and employment of the art of playing and ex- particularly emphasised as the most prominent 
pressing things on the clavier. He understood composer of sonatas of his time, who clearly 
it, not in a new sense, but in one which was shows the tendency of the new counter-current 
nearer to public comprehension than the treat- away from the vigour and honest comprehen- 
ment of his father. He grasped the phase to siveness of the great school of which his father 
which it had arrived, by constant development was the last and greatest representative, to- 
rn all quarters ; he added a little of his own, wards the elegance, polite ease and artificiality 
and having a clear and ready-working brain, which became the almost indispensable con- 
he brought it home to the musical public in a ditions of the art in the latter part of the 18 th 
way they had not felt before. His influence century. Fortunately the process of propping 
was paramount to give a decided direction to up a tune upon a dummy accompaniment 
clavier-playing, and it is possible that the style was not yet accepted universally, as a desirable 
of which he was the foster-father passed on phenomenon of high-class instrumental music; 
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n fact suoh a stride downward in one genera- 
tion would have been too cataclysmic ; so he 
was spared the temptation of shirking honest 
concentration, and padding his works, instead 
of making them thoroughly complete ; and 
the result is a curious combination, sometimes 
savouring strongly of his father’s style : 



and sometimes coldly predicting the style of 
the future : 



In general, his building up of movements is full 
of expressive detail, and he does not spare him- 
self trouble in enriching his work with such 
things as ingenuity, genuine musical perception 
and vivacity of thought can suggest. He occa- 
sionally reaches a point of tenderness and poetic 
sensibility which is not unworthy of his descent, 
but there is also sometimes an uncomfortable 
premonition in his slow movements of the pos- 
turing and posing which w'ore soon to be almost 
inevitable in w'ell-bred adagios. The spirit is 
indeed not greatly deep and earnest, but in 
outward things the attainment of a rare degree 
of point and emphasis, and of clearness and 
certainty in construction without emptiness, 
sufficed to give Philipp Emanuel a foremost 
place among the craftsmen of the art. 

P. Domenico Paradies was Emanuel Bach’s 
senior by a few years. Two of his sonatas, at 
least, are deservedly well known to musicians. 
The structural qualities shown by the whole set 
of twelve emphasise the opinion that binary 
form was familiar to composers of this period. 
They differ from Philipp Emanuel’s chiefly in 
consisting uniformly of two movements only. 
Of these, the first movements are almost invari- 
ably in binary form. That of the first sonata 
is perfectly complete and of the later type ; 
many of the othei's are of the early type. Some 
details in the distribution of the movements 
are worth noticing. Thus the last movement 
of No. 4 is a very graceful and pretty minuet, 
which had hitherto not been so common an 
ingredient in sonatas as it afterwards became. 
The last movement ^ of No. 3 is called an aria ; 
the arrangement of parts of which, as well as 


I In Botne modem reprint* of ttu* •onat* the order of the more- 
menta hM been reTeiMO. 


that of the last movement of No. 9, happens 
to produce a rondo, hitherto an extremely rare 
feature. His formulation and arrangement of 
subjects is extremely clear and masterly, and 
thoroughly in the sonata manner — that is, 
essentially harmonical. In character he leans 
towards the style of the latter part of the 18 th 
century, but has a grace and sincerity which 
are thoroughly his own. In a few cases, as in 
the last movements of the sonatas in A and D, 
Nos. 6 and 10, which are probably best known 
of all, the character assumed is rather of the 
bustling and hearty type which is suggestive 
of the influence of Scarlatti. In detail they are 
not so rich as the best specimens of Emanuel’s, 
or of Friedemann Bach’s workmanship ; but 
they are thoroughly honest and genuine all 
through, and thoroughly musical, and show no 
sign of shuffling or laziness. 

The two-movement form of clavier sonata, 
of which Paradies’s are probably the best oxs 
amples, seems to have been commonly adopted 
by a number of composers of second and lower 
rank, from his time till far on in the century. 

I Those of Durante have boon already mentioned. 
All the set of eight by Domenico Alberti are 
also in this form, and so are many by such for- 
gotten contributors as Roeserand Barth61emon, 
and some by the once popular Schobert. Alberti 
is credited with the doubtful honour of having 
invented a formula of accompaniment which 
became a little too familiar in the course of the 
century, and is sometimes known as the Al- 
berti Bass {q.v.). He may not have invented 
it, but he certainly called as much attention 
to it as he could, since not one of his eight 
sonatas is without it, and in some movements 
it continues almost throughout. The move- 
ments approach occasionally to binary form, 
but are not clearly defined ; the matter is for 
the most part dull in spirit and poor in sound ; 
and the strongest characteristic is the un- 
fortunate one of hitting upon a cheap device, 
which was much in vogue with later composers 
of mark, without having arrived at that 
mastery and definition of form and subject 
which alone made it endurable. The times 
were not quite ripe for such usages, and it k 
fortunate for Paradies, who was slightly Al- 
berti’s junior, that he should have attained to 
a far better definition of structure without re- 
sorting to such cheapening. 

There are two other composers of this period 
who deserve notice for maintaining, even later, 
some of the dignity and nobility of style which 
were now falling into neglect, together with 
clearness of structure and expressiveness of 
detail. These are Rolle and George Benda. 
A sonata of the former in Eb shows a less 
certain hand in the treatment of form, but at 
times extraordinary gleams of musically poetic 
feeling. Points in the adagio are not unworthv 
of kinship with Beethoven. It contains broad 
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and daring effects of modulation, and noble 
richness of sentiment and expression, which, 
by the side of the obvious tendencies of music 
in these days, is really astonishing. The first 
and last movements are in binary form of the 
old t 3 rpe, and contain some happy and musical 
strokes, though not so remarkable as the con- 
tents of the slow movement. George Benda 
was a younger and greater brother of the Franz 
who has been mentioned in connexion with 
violin sonatas. He was one of the last writem 
who, using the now familiar forms, still retained 
some of the richness of the earlier manner. 
There is in his work much in the same tone 
and style as that of Emanuel Bach, but also 
an earnestness and evident willingness to get 
the best out of himself and to deal with things 
in an original manner, such as was by this time 
becoming rare. After him, composers of any- 
thing short of first rank offer little to arrest 
attention either for individuality in treatment 
or earnestness of expression. The serious in- 
fiuences which had raised so many of the earlier 
composers to a point of memorable musical 
achievement were replaced by associations of 
far less genuine character, and the ease with 
which something could be constructed in the 
now familiar forms of sonata, seduced men into 
indolent uniformity of structure and common- 
place prettiness in matter. Some attained to 
evident proficiency in the use of instrumental 
resource, such as Turini ; and some to a touch 
of genuine though small expressiveness, as 
Haessler and Grazioli ; for the rest the achieve- 
ments of Sarti, Saccluni, Schobort, M6hul and 
the otherwise great Cherubini, in the line of 
sonata, do not offer much that requires notice. 
They add nothing to the process of development, 
and some of them are remarkably behindhand 
in relation to their time, and both what they 
say and the manner of it is equally unimportant. 

Josef Haydn’s Contribution. — Midway in 
the crowd comes the conspicuous form of 
Haydn, who raised upon the increasingly 
familiar structural basis not only some fresh and 
notable work of the accepted sonata character, 
but the great and enduring monument of his 
symphonies and quartets. The latter do not 
fall within the limits of the present subject, 
though they are in reality but the great instru- 
mental expansion of this kind of music for solo 
instruments. An arbitrary restriction has been 
put upon the meaning of the word sonata, and 
it is necessary here to abide by it. With Haydn 
it is rather sonata-form which is important, than 
the works which fall under the conventional 
acceptation of the name. His sonatas are many, 
but they are of exceedingly diverse value, and 
very few of really great importance. As is the 
case with his quartets, some, which internal 
evidence would be sufficient to mark as early 
attempts, are curiously innocent and element- 
ary ; and even throughout, with a few exceptions, 


their proportionate value is not equal to that 
of other classes of his numerous works. But 
the great span of his musical activity, reaching 
from the times of the Bach family till fairly on 
in Beethoven’s mature years, the changes in the 
nature of keyed instruments, and the develop- 
ment of their resources which took place during 
his lifetime, make it inevitable that there should 
be a marked difference in the appearance and 
limits of different members of the collection. 
However, he is always himself, and though the 
later works are wider and more richly expressed, 
they represent the same mental qualities as the 
earliest. At all times his natural bent is in 
favour of simplification, as against the old 
contrapuntal modes of expression. His easy 
good-humour speaks best in simple but often 
ingeniously balanced tunes and subjects, and it 
is but rare that he has recourse to polyphonic 
expression or to the kind of idea which calls for 
it. Partly on this account and partly on account 
of narrowness of capacity in the instrument to 
which in solo sonatas he gave most attention, 
his range of technical resource is not extensive, 
and he makes but little demand upon his per- 
formers. His use of tunes ^ and decisively outlined 
subjects is one of the most important points in 
relation to structure at this period. Tunes had 
existed in connexion with words for centuries, 
and it is to their association with verses balanced 
by distinct rhythmic grouping of lines that the 
sectional tune of instrumental music must ulti- 
mately be traced. It appears not to be a genuine 
instrumental product, but an importation ; and 
the fact that almost all the most distinguished 
composers were connected with opera establish- 
ments, just at the time that the tune-element 
became most marked in instrumental works, 
supports the inference that the opera was the 
means through which a popular element ulti- 
mately passed into the great domain of abstract 
music. In preceding times the definition of 
subject by hard outlines and systematic conform- 
ity to a normal successions of harmony wap 
not universal ; and the adoption of tunes was 
rare. In Haydn and Mozart the culmination of 
regularity in the building of subjects is reachea. 

The virtue of this process is that it simplifies 
the conditions of structure in the whole move- 
ment. When a correct system of centralisation is 
found by which the subject is restrained within 
the limits which strictly illustrate but one single 
tonality, the feelings which this suggests to 
hearer are such as will be satisfied with equally 
simple order in all other parts of the completa 
structure. If the creative power is not suffi ciently 
concentrated and disciplined to restrain the 
direction of its activity within comprehensible 
bounds, the result can only be to make perfect 
balance and proportion impossible. Thus if the 
first section of a movement is so decentralised 

t 8«e Hatdk for r dtoeuHlnn of ih« oompoMir’a imporUtin- 
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that its connexion with any particular key can- 
not possibly be followed by the hearer, one of the 
primary conditions of abstract music has been 
violated, and the balance of parts rendered un- 
distinguishable. Y et the subject or section may 
range broadly in its course, and touch uponmany 
alien tonalities without violating these con- 
ditions ; but then the horizon is broadened so 
as to necessitate an equal relative extension in 
every part of the movement. If a poet sets out 
with a passage expanded to the full with imagery 
and implication, in which almost every word is 
suggestive of wide horizons of thought, and 
carries inference behind it as complicated as 
those which lie in simple external manifestations 
of nature, it is useless for him to go back after- 
wards to a more limited and statuesque mode 
of expression. Even a person of little cultiva- 
tion would feel at once the violation of artistic 
proportion. A relative degree of heat and 
intensity must be maintained at the risk of the 
work being as a whole unendurable. But if a 
more restricted field of imagination be appealed 
to at the outset, the work may be the more easily 
and perfectly carried out in simpler and narrower 
limits. In abstract music, balance, proportion, 
equality in the range of emotional and structural 
elements are some of the most important con- 
ditions. Not that there is to be equal intensity 
all through, but that the salient and subordinate 
parts shall be fairly proportionate ; and this 
cannot be tested or stated by formulas of science, 
but only by cultivated artistic instinct. In 
music the art of expressing an idea within 
the limits and after the manner necessary for 
abstract music had to bo discovered. The pro- 
cess of selecticu from experimental types had 
brought this to the closest point consistent with 
completeness in the latter half of the 18th 
century. At that time the disposition of the 
musical mind was specially set upon obviously 
intelligible order and certainty in the structural 
aspect of works. It was a necessaiy condition 
for art to go through ; and though not by any 
means the sole or supreme condition of excel- 
lence, it is not strange that the satisfaction de- 
rived from the sense of its achievement should 
cause people, in social circumstances which were 
peculiarly favourable, to put disproportionate 
stress upon it; and that later writers who 
have not been able to keep pace with the in- 
evitable march and change in the conditions of 
musical utterance should still insist on it as if 
it were the ultimate aim of art ; whereas in fact 
its prominence in that epoch was a passing phase 
having considerable dependence upon unique 
social conditions, and its existence in art at 
any time is only one of numberless constituent 
elements. 

The condition of art of that time enabled the 
greatest composers to express the utmost oi 
their ideas, and to satisfy their audiences, 
within the limits of a very simple group of 


harmonies. And this simplified the whole 
process of building their works to the utmost. 
Haydn manipulates the resources which lie 
within such limits to admiration. Hardly any 
composer so successfully made uniformity out 
of compounded diversity on a small scale. He 
delights in making the separate limbs of a 
subject of different lengths, and yet, out of their 
total sum, attaining a perfect and convincing 
symmetry. The harmonic progression of the 
subjects is uniformly obedient to the principles 
of a form which is on a preconceived plan, and 
without some such device the monotony of well- 
balanced phrases must soon have become weari- 
some. With regard to the actual distribution 
of the movements, Haydn does not depart from 
that already familiar in the works of earlier 
composers. Out of forty sonatas, comprising 
works for pianoforte alone, for pianoforte with 
accompaniment, and some adaptations, ten 
have only two movements, twenty-nine have 
three, and only one has four, this last com- 
prising the only scherzando in the whole 
collection of one hundred and eleven move- 
ments. Nearly all the first movements are m 
binary form with an occasional rondo; the 
last is often a rondo, more often in binary form, 
and occasionally a theme and variations. In the 
sonatas which have more than two movements, 
at least twice as many retain the old adagio as 
those which have the characteristic minuet and 
trio ; but as a set-off, several of the sonatas 
either conclude with a dance form, or a rondo, 
or set of variations in the ‘ Tempo di minuetto.* 
The actual structure of the movements pre- 
sents occasional peculiarities. In a few cases the 
pure old binary type, with repeat of first subject 
at the beginning of the second half, reappears. 
A considerable number are in the composite 
form, in which the first subject makes two 
distinct reappearances in full in the second half, 
as before described. The two halves of the 
movement are generally, but not invariably, re- 
peated — ^the first half almost invariably; in 
fact, the absence of the double bar in the 
middle of the sonata in D major (No. 32 in 
Breitkopf & Hartel’s edition) appears to be the 
only exception. The distribution of subjects 
in balancing keys appears to be absolutely with- 
out exception, as tonic and dominant, or tonic 
minor and relative major. Each movement has 
usually two distinct subjects, but occasionally, 
as is observable in Haydn*s predecessors, the 
second is not strongly marked. In a few cases 
the same subject serves for both sections. 
There are a few examples of his anticipating 
I Beethoven’s usage of introducing clear acces- 
sory subjects to carry on the sections. Haydn 
illustrates forcibly the usefulness of defining 
the main division of the movement, not only 
by emphasising the harmonic formula of the 
cadence, but by appending to it a character- 
istic plurase or figure, the position Of which. 
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immediately before the full stop, renders it 
particularly easy to recognise* The purpose and 
fitness of this has been already discussed. 
Haydn’s cadence-figures are generally pecu- 
liarly attraotiye, and seem to be ma^ so of 
set purpose. 

As a rule the outlines of his binary moye- 
ments are more persistently regular than those 
of his rondos. Haydn was the first composer of 
mark to adopt the rondo with frequency in 
sonatas. li> had existed in isolation and in 
Suites for a long while, and examples there are 
in plenty by Couperin and other early French- 
men, who were much given to it ; and also by 
various members of the Bach family, including 
the great Johann Sebastian. But hundreds 
sonatas, from the highest to the lowest grade, 
may be taken at random with a fair probability 
of not finding a single example. The influence 
of the opera may probably be here traced 
again, in the set tunes and dance types as 
significantly as in the general structure. How- 
ever, though Haydn’s kind of rondo is pecu- 
liarly familiar and characteristic, he does not 
make use of the form in his sonatas nearly so 
proportionately often as later composers do. 
The proportion in comparison with Mozart is 
almost as one to two. The value and appro- 
priateness of this form is a matter of opinion. 
The greatest masters have used it frequently, 
luad Beethoven with the profoundest effect. 
The usage of some other composers may be 
fairly described as obtrusively obvious, and it 
lends itself with greater readiness than any 
other plan of its scope to frivolity and common- 
place. Haydn’s subjects are cfften singularly 
ifiight, but his development of the form is 
almost always ingenious. Thus he varies his 
disposition of the episodes, so that sometimes 
the main subject and a single episodical subject 
alternate in different oiroumstances through- 
out ; at other times they are disposed so as to 
resemble the recapitulation in binary form. In 
the returns of the main theme he always 
exercises some consideration* In hardly any 
case does he simply repeat the theme as it 
stands throughout ; commonly each reappear- 
ance is a fresh variation. Occasionally the 
middle repeats are variations, and the first and 
last statements simple and identical; and some- 
times variations of theme and episode alternate. 
In all such points his readiness and energy are 
apparent, and make his treatment of the form 
a model in its particular line. 

The slow movements of all the composers of 
sonatas till Beethoven’s time are rather artificial 
and inclined to pose, owing partly to the weak- 
ness and want of sustaining power in their 
instruments. They contain too little of the 
deep and liberal feeling which is necessary to 
make the highest impression, and too much 
decorative finger-play, corresponding no doubt 
to the roulades and voeal gymnastics for which 


operatio singers found such admirable oppor- 
tunities in the slow beats of adagios. Haydn’s 
management of such things is artistic, and he 
occasionally strikes upon an interesting subject, 
but hardly any of the movements approach to 
the qualities expected in the ideal slow move- 
ment of modem times* 

His distribution of the keys of the movements 
is simple. In some of the earlier sonatas all 
three are in the same, or major and minor of the 
same key. In more mature examples he adopts 
the familiar antithesis of subdominant, which 
in later works preponderates so strongly. In 
one case he adopts a very unusual antithesis* 
This is in the largest and most elaborate of all 
the sonatas, of which the first and last move- 
ments are in E^, and the middle movement 
in Et]. 

One point requires notice in connexion with 
his vioUn sonatas, viz. that they are the very 
reverse of those of the great school of half a 
century earlier ; for inasmuch as with them the 
violin was everything, with Haydn it was next 
to nothing. Except in obviously late sonatas 
it does little more than timidly accompany the 
pianoforte. It was in this manner that the 
violin, having departed grandly by the front 
door in the old style, crept back again into 
modem instrumental music by the back. But 
small as such beginnings were, Haydn’s later 
and fuller examples are the ostensible starting- 
point of a class of music which in the 19th cen- 
tury has extended the domain of the solo sonata, 
by enlarging its effective scope, and obtaining a 
new province for experiment in the combina- 
tion of other instruments with the pianoforte 
upon equal terms, and with equal respect to 
their several idiosyncrasies. 

Johann Christian Baoh, the youngest son of 
Johann Sebastian, was Haydn’s contemporary 
and junior by three years. In his day he was 
considered an important composer for the piano- 
forte, and his style k held to have had some 
influence upon Mozart. (See Mozart, Vol. IIL 
p. 639.) A sonata of his, in Bi^, op. 17, is 
fluent and easily written, but not particularly 
interesting, and thoroughly in the style of the 
latter part of the 18th century. It consists of 
three movements, all in binary form of the older 
type. Another sonata, in C minor, is, for the 
date, in very singular form ; beginning with a 
slow movement, having a fugue in the middle, 
and ending with a * Tempo di gavotta,’ Its 
style is not strikingly massive, but there are 
many traits in it which show that his parentage 
was not entirely without influence. The fugue, 
though ably written, has too much of the hybrid 
effect common in such works, after the har- 
monic structural ideas had laid strong hold 
of men’s minds, to be worthy of comparison 
with the genuine achievements of his father. 
The style of the work is broad, however, and 
some ideas and turns of expression may not 
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onreasonably be taken to justify the influence 
attributed to him. 

COMPABISON OP HaTDK AND MoZABT.-^The 
difference of age between Haydn and Mozart 
was twenty-four years, but in this interval 
there was less change in the form of the sonata 
than might be expected. It was, in fact, an 
almost stationary period, when the attainment 
of satisfactory structural principles by the 
labours of a century and more of composers 
left men time to pause and contemplate what 
appeared to them to be perfection; the 
rhythmic wave of progress poised almost 
balanced for a short time before the rush which 
brought about an unexpected culmination in 
Beethoven. 

The difference between Haydn and Mozart is 
plainly neither in structure nor altogether in 
style of thought and expression, but in advan- 
tages of temporal position. Haydn began 
nearer to the time of struggle and uncertainty. 
He found much ready to his hand, and he 
tested it and applied it and improved it ; and 
when Mozart came there was little to do but 
adapt his supreme gifts of fluency, clearness 
and beauty of melody to glorify the edifice. 

The progression of artistic instinct is at pre- 
sent an unexplained phenomenon ; it can only 
be judged from observation that the children of 
a later generation are bom with a predisposed 
facility to realise in perfect clearness the forms 
which preceding generations have been wander- 
ingly and dimly striving after. It is possible 
that the affinity between genuine music and the 
mental conditions of the race is so close that the 
progress of the latter carries the former with it 
as part of the same organic development. At 
all events, Mozart was gifted with an extra- 
ordinary and hitherto unsurpassed instinct for 
formal perfection, and his highest achieve- 
ments lie not more in the tunes which have so 
captivated the world, than in the perfect sym- 
metry of his best works. Like Haydn's his 
ideas are naturally restricted within limits 
which simplify to the utmost the development 
of the form which follows fnttn them. They 
move in such perfect obedience to the limite 
and outlines of the harmonic progressions 
which most certainly characterise the key, that 
the structural system becomes architecturally 
patent and recognisable to all listeners that 
have any understanding. In his time these 
formal outlines were fresh enough to bear a 
great deal of use without losing their sweetness; 
and Mozart used them with remarkable regu- 
larity. Out of thirty-six of his best-known 
sonatas, twenty-nine are in the now familiar 
order three movements, and no less than 
thirty-three have the first movement in binary 
form. That binary form is moreover so regu- 
lar, that the same pauses and the same succes- 
sions of harmony, and the same occurrences of 
various kinds, may often be safely anticipated 


at the same point in the progress of the move- 
ments. He makes some use, often conspicu- 
ously, of the device of repeating short phrases 
consecutively, which has already been de- 
scribed in connexion with Scarlatti’s work. 
Thus in a sonata in D major for violin and 
pianoforte, the first section of the first move- 
ment may be divided into seven distinct pass- 
ages, each of which is severally repeated in 
some form or other consecutively. There are 
some peculiarities, such as the introduction of 
a new subject in the working-out portion of the 
work, instead of keeping consistently to de* 
velopment of the principal ideas ; and the 
filling of the episodes of a rondo with a variety 
of different ideas, severally distinct; but as 
these points are not the precursors of further 
development, they are hardly worth discussing. 
It only requires to be pointed out that occa- 
sionally in pianoforte and other sonatas he 
makes experiments in novel distribution and 
entirely original manipulation of the structural 
elements of binary and other forms ; which is 
sufficient to prove not only that he recognised 
the fitness of other outlines besides those that 
he generally adopted, but that he was capable 
of adapting himself to novel situations, if there 
had b^n any call for effort in that direction. 
As it happened, the circumstances both of 
musical and social life were unique, and he was 
enabled to satisfy the highest critical taste of 
his day without the effort of finding a new 
point of departure. 

His treatment of rondo-form is different, and 
less elementary than Haydn’s. Haydn most 
commonly used a very decisively sectional 
system, in which every characteristic portion, 
especially the theme, was marked off distinct 
and complete. This accorded with the primi- 
tive idea of rondos as exemplified, often very 
happily, in the works of early French com- 
posers, and in certain forms of vocal music. 
The root-idea appears in the most elementary 
stages of musical intelligence as a distinct verse 
or tune which forms the staple of the whole 
matter, and is, for the sake of contrast, inter- 
spersed with digressions of subordinate interest. 
It is so obvious a means of arriving at some- 
thing like structural balance, that it probably 
existed in times even before the earliest of 
which evidence remains. In the earliest speci- 
mens to be found in sonatas, the traces of their 
kinship can be clearly followed. Reference 
has been already made to the two examples in 
the sonatas by Paradies, which consist of an 
aria, a contrasting passage, and then the aria 
pure and simple again, and so forth. Haydp 
adopted the general outline. He frequently 
begins with a complete theme systematically 
set out with double bars and repeats, and a full 
conclusion. He then ^gins something entirely 
different either in a new related key, or in 
the minor of the principal key, and makes a 
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complete whole of that abo, and so on right 
through, alternating hb main tune with one or 
more others. all equally complete. Under such 
oiroumstanoes hb principle ci giving variations 
at each return of the theme or repetition of an 
epbode b almost indbpensable to avoid mono- 
tony. Mozart rarely makes any point of thb 
plan of adopting variations in hb sonata- 
rondos, because it b not required. He does 
not often cast hb theme in such extremely 
distinct outlines. In structure it b more what 
an ordinary binary subject would be ; that b, 
complete and distinct in itself as an idea, with- 
out being so carried out as to make its con- 
nexion with the rest of the movement a matter 
of secondary rather than intrinsic consequence. 
Haydn's conception b perfectly just and 
rational, but Mozart’s is more mature. The 
theme and its episodes are more closely inter- 
woven, and the development of the whole has 
a more consbtent and uniform texture. 
Mozart does not avoid varying hb theme ; on 
the contrary, he constantly puts in the most 
delicate strokes of detail and of graceful adorn- 
ment, and sometimes resorts to delightfully 
ready development of its resources ; but with 
him it is not so indispensable, because hb con- 
ception of the form gives it so much more 
freedom and elasticity. 

The central movement of hb three-move- 
ment sonatas is almost invariably a slow one, 
commonly in the key of the subdominant. 
The style of these is characteristic of the time ; 
that b, rather artificial and full of graces,^ 
which require to be given with a somewhat 
conscious elegance of manner, not altogether 
consonant with the spirit of later times. They 
rarely touch the point of feeling expected in 
modem movements of the kind, because the 
conception formed of the proper function of 
the slow movement in hb time was clearly alien 
to that of the 19th century. As specimens 
of elegance and taste, however, Mozart’s 
examples probably attain the highest point 
possible in their particular genus. 

The technique of hb sonatas, from the point 
of view of instrumental resource, is richer and 
fuller than Haydn’s, but still thin and rather 
empty in sound to ears that are accustomed to 
the wonderful development of the resources of 
the modem pianoforte; but the refinement 
and self-oont^nment of his style make him 
particularly acceptable to artbts who idealise 
finish and elegance in solo performance, and 
nicety of ensemble in works for combined in- 
struments, as the highest and most indbpens- 
able condition of art. Hb instinot for adapt- 
ing hb thoughts to instrumental idiosyncrasies 
was of a very high order when the instruments 

1 Timie meet •re of tiro Undi : (1) Tboee wUch eurrlTe 1m 
turlj ptenoforto tnoria from tlie limMta of the harpelchord*plaTer 
who both Mowi and eueUlolnf power to Ur taetromeat br the 
tiae of grecea ; (2) Tliose which Imitate the vocal coloratura of the 
oiperaUc ainger. (Bee Oavaiounw.) 


were familiar and properly developed. Thb 
with the pianoforte was not yet achieved, and 
consequently some of hb forms of expression 
are hardly adapted to its nature, and seem in 
these days to be rather compromises than per- 
fectly suitable utterances. 

Influbnob of Piano Tbohniqub on Form. 
— ^With regard to the technical matter of the 
development of the resources of the pianoforte, 
Mozart’s contemporary, Muzio Clementi, occu- 
pies a most important position. Clementi, in 
hb early days, according to hb own admission, 
applied himself rather to the development of 
the resources of playing than to the matter to 
be played, and attained a degree and a kind of 
mastery of which no one before his time had 
heard the like. When he began to apply himself 
more to the matter, thb study served him in 
good stead; and hb divination of the treatment 
most appropriate to the instrument, expanded 
by thb means in practical application, marks 
hb sonatas as among the very first in which 
the genuine qualities of modem pianoforte 
music on a large scale are shown. They begin 
to approach to that broad and almost orchestral 
style which is sometimes said to be oharacter- 
btic of Beethoven ; and the use of octaves and 
fuller combinations of sounds, and the occa- 
sional irruption of passages which bring into 
play stronger muscles than those of the fingers, 
are all in the direction of modem usage. In 
respect of structure, it b not necessary to con- 
sider more than that he commonly accepted the 
three-movement type of sonata, beginning with 
a movement in binary form and ending with a 
rondo, and having a slow movement in the 
middle. His hanging b free and at the same 
time thoroughly under control. One of hb 
oharaoterbtics b the love of importing little 
touches of learning or soientifio ingenuity into 
the treatment ; as in the sonata in G (of four 
movements) in which two canons in direct and 
contrary motion take the place of the minuet 
and trio. In another sonata, in F, one figure b 
woven through the whole substance of the first 
movement, appearing in the different sections 
diminished anil inverted, and in various phases 
of expression which quite alter its aspect. Hb 
slow movements are sometimes equally simple 
and expressive, but also frequently of that 
ornamental order which has been sufficiently 
commented on. 

In one celebrated case he anticipated the 
modem taste for programme by calling one of 
hb longest and most pretentious sonatas 
*Didone abbandonata. Scena tragica.’ But 
appearance of dramatic purpose does not turn 
him aside from regularity of form any more than 
in other sonatas. Hb style is not exempt from 
the family likeness which b observable in all 
composers of the latter part of the century. Hb 
ideas are large and broad, and not unworthy to 
have exerted some influence upon both Mozart 
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and Beethoven. A certain dryness and reti- 
cence makes him unlikely to be greatly in favour 
in modem times, but his place as an important 
figure in the development of the sonata in its 
relation with the pianoforte is assured. 

One further composer who deserves some 
consideration in connexion with the sonata 
before Beethoven’s time is J. L. Dussek, who 
was bom ten years after dementi, and soon 
after Mozart. His most noteworthy character- 
istica are an individual, though not incisive 
style, and an instinct of a high order for the 
qualities and requirements of the pianofo.te. 
There is some diversity in point of value between 
his early and his later sonatas. The former are 
rather narrow in idea and structure, whereas 
the letter, such as op. 70 in Ab, are quite re- 
markable for freedom and elaboration of form 
and subject. Both in this sonata and in the 
op. 77 he makes use of the hitherto almost 
unknown device of extending the effect of the 
first sections by subordinate transitions as well 
as by accessory subjects. In the first movement 
of op. 70 there is the unusual feature of a happy 
modulation out and back again in the actual 
substance of the second subject — a character- 
istic which is common enough in the works of 
Schumann and Brahms, but was exceedingly 
rare in Dussek’s time. Another characteristic 
which Dussek has in common with more 
modern writers is the infusion of a certain 
amount of sense and sentiment even into his 
passages and flourishes, which with his im- 
mediate predecessors had been too commonly 
barren. He also takes thought to enliven 
his recapitulations by variation or ingeniously 
diversified transposition of order in the ideas 
(as in op. 77). His writing for the instrument 
is brilliant and sparkling, and has certain pre- 
monitions of Weber in it. The ideas are some- 
times, even in his best works, trite and vapid, 
but more often delicate and attractive. The 
slow movements have a sustained and serious 
manner, also unusual in his time, and said to 
be derived from his having studied the organ 
considerably in his younger days. He stands 
historically with giants on either hand, and 
this has contributed to make him appear some- 
what of a parenthesis in the direct course of 
sonata development. Their vastness of artistic 
proportion did not, however, suppress his per- 
sonality, or extinguish his individuality, which 
is still clear in his own line, and has exerted 
some influence both upon the modem style of 
playing and also upon the style of musical 
thought of a few modem composers for the 
pianoforte to whom the giants did not strongly 
appeal. 

Bkbthovbn and the ‘Idea.* — The direct 
line of development after Haydn, Mozart and 
dementi is obviously continued in Beethoven. 
As we have pointed out, the changes which took 
place after Emanuel !]^ch’s labours were less 


rapid and remarkable than in times preceding. 
The finishing touches had been put to the 
structural system, and men were so delighted 
with its perfection as structure, that they were 
content to hear it repeated over and over again 
without calling for variety or individuality in 
the treatment, and very often without caring 
much about the quality of the thing said. 
The other side of development was technical. 
The pianoforte being a new instrument, the 
manner of musical speech best adapted to it 
had to be discovered. With the earlier com- 
posers forms of expression better suited to 
other instruments were adopted ; but by 
degrees experiments in effect and assiduous 
attention to the capabilities of the hand, such 
as dementi gave in his early years, hod brought 
the mechanism of expression to a tolerably 
consistent and complete state ; so that when 
Beethoven appeared he was spared the waste 
of force incident to having to overcome element- 
ary problems of instrumental technique, and 
the waste of effect incidental to compromisesr 
and was enabled to concentrate all hk powers 
upon the musical material. 

Beethoven’s works introduce a new element 
into the problem, and one that complicates 
matters immeasurably. With his predecessors 
structural simplicity had been a paramount 
consideration, and often straitened somewhat 
the freedom of the idea. The actual subjects 
seem drilled into a regular shape, admittmg of 
very little variation, in order that the develop- 
ment of the movement might march direct and 
undeviating in its familiar course. Musicians 
had arrived at that artificial state of mind 
which deliberately chose to be conscious of 
formal elements. Their misconception was a 
natural one. The existing conditions of art 
might lead a man to notice that uncultivated 
people delighted in simple and single tunes, and 
that cultivated people enjoyed the combination 
of several, when disposed according to certain 
laws, and to conclude from this that the dis- 
position was of more importance than the 
matter. But, in fact, the mind is led from 
point to point by feelings which follow the 
ideas, and of these and their interdependence 
and development it is necessarily conscious ; 
but of the form it is not actively conscious 
unless the ideas have not sufficient force to 
possess it, or the necessities of logical conse- 
quence are outrageously violated. It is only 
under peculiar social and intellectual conditions 
that structural qualities can be so excessively 
emphasised. The production of a genuine 
master must be ultimately reducible to logical 
analysis, but not on the spot or at once ; and 
to insist upon art being so immediately veri- 
fiable is not only to set the conclusion to be 
drawn from its historical development upside 
down, but to refer the enjoyment of its highest 
achievements to the contemplation of dry 
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bones. The imagination and the reason must 
both be satisfied^, but before all things the 
imagination. 

In the middle years of the 18th century the 
imaginative side had not a fair chance. Music 
was too much dependent upon the narrow limits 
of the taste of polite circles, and the field of 
appeal to emotion was not free. But when at 
last the natural man threw off the incubus that 
had so long oppressed him, the spiritual up- 
rising and the broadening of life brought a nibw 
kind of vigour into art and literature. Beet- 
hoven was the first great composer to whom 
the limitless field of unoonventionalised human 
emotion was opened, and his disposition was 
ready for the opportunity. Even in the ordi- 
nary trifies of life he sometimes showed by an 
apparently superfluous rebellion against polite 
usages his antipathy to artificiality, and con- 
versely the bent of his sympathy towards un- 
mistakable realities of human feeling. He thus 
became the prototype of genuine modem 
music, and the first exponent of its essential 
qualities ; and the sonata form being ready in 
its main outlines for his use, and artistic in- 
stinct having achieved the most perfect spon- 
taneity in its employment, he took possession 
of it as an appropriate mode of formulating 
some of the richest and most impressive of his 
thoughts. With him the idea asserted its 
rights. This is not to say that structure is 
ignored, but that the utmost expansion and 
liberty is admitted in the expression of the 
vital parts which can be made consistent with 
perfect balance in the unfolding of the whole ; 
and this obviously depends upon the powers of 
the composer. Under such circumstances he 
can only bo guided by the highest develop- 
ment of instinct, for the process of balance and 
distribution becomes so complicated that it is 
almost out of the reach of conscious analysis, 
much more of the dictation of science. 

The evolution of this vital ingredient, the 
idea, is so obscure and difficult that it is out of 
the question to enter upon it in this place. It 
is an unhappy fact that the scientists who have 
endeavoured to elucidate music, with a few 
great and honourable exceptions, foreseeing 
that the analysis of ideas was quite beyond 
their reach, at all events until immense ad- 
vances are made in the sciences which have 
direct reference to the human organism, have 
set their faces to the structural elements, as if 
music consisted of nothing but lines and sur- 
faces. The existence of idea is so habitually 
ignored that it necessarily appears to be non- 
existent in their estimate of art. On the other 
hand, the philosophers who have said anything 
about it appear on the surface not to be in 
accord ; though in reality their views are both 
compatible and necessary, but require a more 
detailed experience of the art and of its his- 
torical development to explain their inter- 


action. But meanwhile the external method 
of the scientists gains disproportionate pre- 
eminence, and conscientious people feel un- 
easily that there may be no such things aa 
ideas at all, and that they will be doing ^tter 
to apply themselves to mathematics. And 
yet the idea is everything, and without it 
music is absolutely null and void ; and though 
a great and comprehensive mathematician 
may make an analysis after the event, a syn- 
thesis which is merely the fruit of his calcula- 
tions will be nothing more than a sham and an 
imposture. In fact, the formulation of the 
idea is a most vital matter in musical histoiy, 
and its progress can be traced from the earliest 
times, proceeding simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of the general structure of the 
sonata. The expressive raw material was 
drawn from various sources. The style of ex- 
pression developed under the influences of 
religion in the ages preceding the beginninf^ 
of instrumental music supplied something; 
dance music of all orders, mimetic and merely 
rhythmic, supplied much ; the pseudo-realism 
of the drama, in respect of vocal inflexion 
and imitations of natural circumstances, also 
something ; and the instincts surviving in the 
race from countless past ages, the actual cries 
arising from spontaneous nervous reaction, 
and many other similar causes, had a share in 
suggestion, and in actual, though unrealised, 
motive power. And all these, compounded 
and inseparably intermingled, supplied the 
basis of the expressive element in music. 
Through all the time from Monteverdi to 
Beethoven this expressive element was being 
more and more clearly drawn into compact 
and definite proportions ; floating at first 
vaguely on the surface, springing out in flashes 
of exceptional brightness here and there, and 
at times presenting almost perfect maturity 
by fits of individual good fortune ; but hardly 
ever so free but that some of the matrix is felt 
to be clinging to the ore. It obtained com- 
plete but restricted symmetry with the com- 
posers immediately preceding Beethoven, but 
arrived only at last with him at that expansion 
which made it at once perfect and intelligible, 
and yet boundless in range within the limits 
of the art-material at the composers command. 

Before Beethoven, the development of a long 
work was based upon antitheses of distinct 
tunes and concrete lumps of subject represent- 
ing separate organisms, either merely in juxta- 
position, or loosely connected by more or less 
empty passages. There were ideas indeed, but 
ideas limited and confined by the supposed 
necessities of the structure of which they 
formed a part. But what Beethoven seems to 
have aimed at was the expansion of the term 
* idea * from the isolated subject to the com- 
plete whole ; so that instead of the subjects 
being separate, though compatible items, the 
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whole movement, or even the whole work, 
should be the complete and uniform organism 
which represented in its entirety a new meaning 
of the word * idea,' of which the subjects, in 
their close connexion and inseparable affinities, 
were subordinate limbs. This principle is 
traceable in works before his time, but not on 
the scale to which he carried it, nor with his 
conclusive force. In fact, the condition of art 
had not been sufficiently mature to admit the 
terms of his procedure, and it was barely 
mature enough till be made it so. 

His early works were in conformity with the 
style and str u ctural principles of his predecessors; 
but he began, at least in pianoforte works, to 
build at once upon the topmost stone of their 
edifice. His earliest sonatas (op. 2) are on the 
scale of their symphonies. He began with the 
four-movement plan which they had almost en- 
tirely reserved for the orchestra. In the second 
sonata he already produces an example of his own 
peculiar kind of slow movement, full, rich, deci- 
sive in form, unaffected in idea, and completely 
divested of the elaborate graces which had been 
before its most conspicuous feature. In the 
same sonata also he produces a scherzo, short 
in this instance, and following the lines of 
the minuet, but of the genuine characteristic 
quality. Soon, in obedience to the spread of his 
idea, the capacity of the instrument seems to 
expand, and to attain an altogether new richness 
of sound, and a fullness it never showed before, 
as in many parts of the fourth sonata (op. 7), 
especially the largo, which shows the unmistak- 
able qualities which ultimately expanded into 
the unsurpassed slow movement of the opus 106. 
As early as the second sonata he puts a new 
aspect upon the limits of the first sections ; he 
not only makes his second subject in the first 
movement modulate, but he develops the 
cadence-figure into a very noticeable subject. 
It is fortunately unnecessary to follow in detail 
the various ways in which he expanded the 
structural elements of the sonata, as it has 
already been described in the article Beethoven, 
and other details are given in the article Form. 
In respect of the subject and its treatment, a 
fortunate opportunity is offered by a coincidence 
between a subordinate subject in a sonata of 
Haydn in C and a similar accessory in Beet- 
hoven's sonata for violoncello and pianoforte in 
A major (op. 69), which serves to illustrate 
pregnantly the difference of scope which char- 
acterises their respective treatment. Haydn's 
is as follows : 



and Beethoven's : 
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As has been already explained, an expansion of 
this kind makes inevitable a similar expansion 
in the whole structure of the movement, and a 
much wider choice of relative keys than simple 
tonic and dominant in the expository sections ; 
or else a much freer movement in every part of 
the sections, and emphasis upon unexpected 
relations of harmony. Even without this, the 
new warmth and intensity of the subject pre- 
cludes mere reiteration of the accustomed usages, 
and necessitates a greater proportionate vitality 
in the subordinate parts of the work. The 
relative heat must be maintained, and to fall 
back upon familiar formulas would clearly be 
a jarring anomaly. In this manner the idea 
begins to dictate the form. 

But in order to carry out in equal measure 
the development of the idea, every resource 
that the range of music can supply must 
be admissible to him that can wield it 
with relevance. Hence Beethoven, as early 
as op. 31, No. 2, reintroduces instrumental 
recitative with extraordinary effect. Later, 
ho resumes the rhapsodical movement which 
Bach and earlier composers had employed in 
a different sense, as in the sonata in Eb, op. 
81, and in the third division of that in A, 
op. 101, and in the most romantic of romantic 
movements, the first in E major of op. 109. 
And lastly, he brings back the fugue as the 
closest means of expressing a certain kind of 
idea. In these cases the fugue is not a retro- 
gression, nor a hybrid, but a new adaptation of 
an old and invaluable form under the influence 
of perfectly assimilated harmonic principles. 
The great fugue in the sonata in Bb» op. 106, 
for instance, is not only extraordinary as a fugue 
but is distributed in a perfectly ideal balance of 
long contrasting periods in (Cerent states of 
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feeling, culminating duly with a aupreme nuih 
of elaborate force, as complex and as inexorable 
as some mighty action of nature. In these 
sonatas Beethoven touches all moods, and all 
in the absolute manner, free from formality or 
crude artifice, which is the essential character- 
istic of genuine modem music. In a few of the 
earlier sonatas he reverts to manners and 
structural effects which are suggestive of the 
principles of his predecessors. But these occa- 
sional incursions of external influence are with 
rare exceptions inferior to the works in which 
his own original force of will speaks with genuine 
and characteristic freedom. The more ^ffioult 
the problem suggested by the thought which is 
embodied in the subject, the greater is the result. 
The full richness of his nature is not called out 
to the strongest point till there is something 
preternaturally formidable to be mastered. 
The very statement of the opening bars of such 
sonatas as that in D minor, op. 31, No. 2 ; C 
major, op. 53 ; F minor, op. 57 ; Bb, op. 106 ; 
C minor, op. Ill, is at such a level of daring 
breadth and comprehensive power that it be- 
comes obvious in a moment that the work can- 
not be carried out on equal proportionate terms 
without almost superhuman concentration, and 
unlimited command of technical resources, both 
in respect of the instrument and the art of 
expression. In such cases, Beethoven rises to 
a height which has only been attained by two 
or three composers in the whole history of music, 
in that sublimity which is almost his peculiar 
monopoly. 

But, fortunately for average beings and 
average moods of people who have not always 
a taste for the sublime, he shows elsewhere, 
on a less exalted scale, the highest ideals of 
delicate beauty and all shades of the humours 
of mankind, even to simple exuberant playful- 
ness. The beauty and the merriment often 
exist side by side, as in the exquisite little 
sonata in G, op. 14, No. 2, and in that in Fj{ 
major, op. 78 ; and in a loftier and stronger 
spirit, in company with more comprehensive 
ranges of feeling, in the sonata in A, op. 101. 
In all these and many more there is an ideal 
continuity and oneness which is musically felt 
even where there is no direct external sign of 
the connexion. In a few, however, there are 
signs of more than this. In the sonata, 
op. 106, for instance, the similar disposition of 
intervals in the subjects of the various move- 
ments has led to the inference that he meant 
to connect them by transformations of one 
principal subject or germ. The same occurs 
with as much prominence in the sonata in 
op. 110, which is in any case a specimen where 
the oneness and continuity are peculiarly felt. 
£t is possible that the apparent transformations 
are not so much conscious as the result of the 
conditions of mind which were necessary to pro- 
duce the oneness of effect, since concentration 


upon any subject is liable to exert influenoe 
upon closely succeeding action, whether of the 
mind or body, and to assimilate the fruit 
unconsciously to the form of the subject con- 
templated. This, however, would not lessen 
the interest of the fact, but would possibly 
rather enhance it. It only affects the question 
whether or no Beethoven consciously reasoned 
about possible ways of extending and enhancing 
the opportunities of sonata-form — too large a 
subject to be entered upon here. As a rule, 
great masters appear to hit upon such germinal 
principles in the process of composition, with- 
out exactly formulating them in so many 
equivalent terms ; and those who come after 
note the facts and apply them as useful resources 
or sometimes as invaluable starting-points of 
fresh lines of development. 

It is a noticeable fact that Beethoven only 
seldom indicated a programme, and it is 
extremely rare in him to find even the dimmest 
suggestions of realism. In fact, as must be 
true of all the highest music, a work of his 
is not representative of a story, but of a 
mental process. Even if it deals with a story 
it does not represent the circumstances, but 
the condition of mind which results from its 
contemplation ; or, in other words, the musical 
counterpart of the emotion to which it gives 
rise; and it is the coherency and consistent 
sequence of the emotions represented which 
produce the effect of oneness on the colossal 
scale of his greatest works which is Beethoven’s 
crowning achievement. With him the long 
process of development appears to find its utmost 
and complete culmination ; and what comes 
after, and in sight of his work, can be little 
more than commentary. It may be seen, with- 
out much effort, that mankind does not achieve 
more than one supreme triumph on the same 
lines of art. When the conditions of develop- 
ment are fulfilled the climax is reached, but 
there is not more than one climax to each cres- 
cendo. The conditions of human life change 
ceaselessly, and with them the phenomena of 
art, which are their counterpart. The charac- 
teristics of the art of any age are the fruit of 
the immediate past as much as are the emotional 
and intellectual conditions of that age. They 
are its signs, and it is impossible to produce in 
a succeeding age a perfect work of art in the 
same terms as those which are the direct fruit 
of a different and earlier group of causes ; and 
it is partly for this reason that attempts to return 
to earlier conditions of art which leave out 
the essential characteristics of contemporary 
feeling invariably ring false. 

Bxethovbn*8 Contbmpobabixs. — ^The time 
produced other real men besides Beethoven, 
though not of his stamp. Weber and Schubert 
were both of the genuine modem type, genuinely 
musical through and through, though neither 
of them was a bom writer of sonatas as 
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Beethoyen waa, Beethoyen possessed, together 
with the supremest gift of ideas, a power of 
prolonged ooncentration and the certainty of 
self-mastery. This neither Weber nor Schubert 
possessed. Beethoven could direct his thought 
with infallible certainty ; in Weber and Schu- 
bert the thought was often too much their 
master, and they both required, to keep them 
perfectly certain in the direction of their original 
musical matter, the guiding principle of a con- 
sciously realised dramatic or lyrical conception, 
which was generally supplied to them from 
without. 

As should be obvious from the above survey 
of the process of sonata development, the 
absolute mastery of the structural outlines, 
the sureness of foot of the strong man moving, 
unaided but direct in his path, amidst the con- 
flicting suggestions of his inspiration, is indis- 
pensable to the achievement of great and genuine 
sonatas. The more elaborate the art of ex- 
pression becomes, the more difficult the success. 
Beethoven probably stood just at the point 
where the extremest elaboration and the most 
pei-fect mastery of combination on a large scale 
were possible. He himself supplied suggestion 
for yet further elaboration, and the result is that 
the works of his successors are neither so con- 
centrated nor so well in hand as his. Weber was 
nearest in point of time, but his actual mastery 
of the art of composition was never very certain 
nor thoroughly regulated, though his musical 
instincts were almost marvellous. Ho had one 
great advantage, which was that he was a great 
pianist, and had the gift to extend the resources 
of the instrument by the invention of new and 
oharacteristio effects ; and he was tolerably suc- 
cessful in avoiding the common trap of letting 
effect stand for substance. Another advantage 
was his supreme gift of melody. His tunes are 
for the most part of the old order, but infused 
with new life and heat by a breath from the 
genius of tho people. His two best sonatas, in 
Ab and D minor, are rich in thought, forcible, 
and genuinely full of expression. He always 
adopts the plan of four movements, and disposes 
them in the same order as Beethoven did. His 
treatment of form is also full and free, and he 
often imports some individuality into it. As 
simple instances may be taken — the use of the 
introductory phrase in the first movement of 
the sonata in C, in the body of the movement ; 
the rondo structure of tho slow movements, 
especially in the sonata in D minor, which hw 
a short introduction, and elaborate variations in 
the place of exact returns of the subject ; and 
the interspersion of subjects in the first move- 
ment of the sonata in £ minor, op. 70, so as to 
knit tJbe two sections of the first half doubly 
together. An essentially modem trait is his 
love of completing the cycle of the movement 
by bringing in a last allusion to the opening 
features of the whole movement at the end. 


generally with some new element of expres- 
sion or vivacity. Specially noticeable in this 
respect are the first and last (the * Moto per- 
petuo ’) of the C major, the last of the Ab» and 
the first and last in both the D minor and £ 
minor sonatas. Weber had an exceptional 
instinct for dance-rhythms, and this comes out 
very remarkably in some of the minuets and 
trios, and in the last movement of the £ minor. 

As a whole the Weber group is a decidedly 
important item in pianoforte literature, instinot 
with romantio qualities, and aiming at elaborate 
expressiveness, as is illustrated by the numerous 
directions in the Ab sonata, such as ‘con anima,* 
‘ con duolo,’ ‘ con passione,’ ‘ con molt’ affetto,* 
and BO forth. These savour to a certain extent 
of the opera, and require a good deal of art and 
musical sense in the variation of time and the 
phrasing to give them due effect ; and in this 
they show some kinship to the oniamental 
adagios of the times previous to Beethoven, 
though dictated by more genuinely musical 
feelings. 

Schubert’s sonatas do not show any operatio 
traits of the old manner, but there is plenty 
in them which may be called dramatic in a 
modem sense. His instincts were of a pre- 
eminently modem type, and the fertility of his 
ideas in their superabundance clearly made the 
self-restraint necessary for sonata-writing a 
matter of some difficulty. He was tempted 
to give liberty to tho rush of thought which 
possessed him, and the result is sometimes 
delightful, but somotimes also bewildering. 
There are movements and even groups of them 
which are of the supremest beauty, but hardly 
any one sonata which is completely satisfactory 
throughout. His treatment of form is often 
daring, even to rashness, and yet from the point 
of view of principle offers but little to remark, 
though in detail some perfectly magical feats of 
harmonic progression and strokes of modulation 
have had a good deal of influenoe upon great 
composers of later times. Tho point which he 
serves to illustrate peculiarly in the history of 
music is the transition from the use of the idea, 
as shown in Beethoven’s sonatas, on a grand and 
richly developed scale to the close and intensely 
emotional treatment of ideas in a lyrical manner 
which has since found its highest exponent in 
Schumann. In this process Schubert seems to 
stand midway — still endeavouring to conform 
to sonata ways, and yet frequently overborne 
by the invincible potency of the powers his 
own imagination has called up. The tendency 
is further illustrated by the exquisite beauty of 
some of the smaller and more condensed move- 
ments, which lose nothing by being taken out of 
the sonatas ; being, like many of Schumann’s 
specimens of intense concentration in short 
space, the fruit of a single flash of deep emotion. 
Among the longer movements, the one which 
is most closely unified is the first of the A 
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minor^ op. 143, in which a feature of the first i 
subject is made to preponderate conspicuously 
all through, manifestly representing the per- 
sistence of a special quality of feebng through 
the varying phases of a long train of thought. 
Like many othei^ movements, it has a strong 
dramatic element, but more under appropriate 
control than usual. 

As a whole, though illustrating richly many 
of the tendencies of modem music, the sonatas 
cannot be taken as representing Schubert’s 
powers as a composer of instrumental music 
so satisfactorily as his quartets, his string 
quintet, and his finest symphonies. In these 
he often rose almost to the highest point of 
musical possibility. And this serves further 
to illustrate the fact that since Beethoven the 
tendency has been to treat the sonata-form with 
the fresh opportunities afforded by combina- 
tions of instruments, rather than on the old 
lines of the solo sonata. 

Two other composers of sonatas of Beet- 
hoven’s time require notice. These are Woelfl 
and Hummel. The former chiefly on account 
of his once celebrated sonata called ‘ Ne plus 
ultra,’ in which he showed some of the devices 
of technique which he was considered to have 
invented — such as passages in thirds and sixths, 
and ingenious applications of the shake. The 
matter is poor and vapid, and as throwing light 
upon anything except his powers as a player, 
is worthless. Its very title condemns it, for 
Woelfl had the advantage of being Beethoven’s 
junior ; and it is astonishing how, by the side 
of the genuine difficulty of Beethoven’s master- 
pieces, such a collection of tricks could ever have 
been dignified even by the supposition of being 
particularly difficult. It seems impossible that 
such work would have had any influence upon 
genuinely musical people ; but the sonata has 
all the signs of a useful piece for second-rate | 
popular occasions ; for which the variations on j 
‘ life let us cherish ’ would doubtless be par- 
ticularly effective, 

Hummel in comparison with Woelfl was a 
giant, and certainly had pre-eminent gifts as a 
pianoforte-player. Like Weber he had an apti- 
tude for inventing effects and passages, but he 
applied them in a different manner. He was of 
that nature which cultivates the whole technical 
art of speech till able to treat it with a certainty 
which has all the effect of mastery, and then, 
instead of using it to say something, makes it 
chiefly serviceable to show off the contents of 
his finger repertory. However, his technique 
is large and broad, full of sound and brilliancy, 
and when the works were first produced and 
played by himself they must have been ex- 
tremely astonishing. His facility of speech is 
also wonderful, but his ideas were for the most 
part old-fashioned even when he produced them 
— ^for it must not be forgotten that he was eight 
years younger than Beethoven and twenty-six 


younger than Clementi, The spirit which seems 
to rule him is the consciousness of a pianist 
before an audience, guided by the chances of 
display. His modulations are free and bold, 
but they are often superfluous, because the ideas 
are not on the level of intensity or broad freedom 
which necessitates or even justifies them. He 
probably saw that modulation was a means of 
effect, but did not realise that there is a ratio 
between the qualities of subject and the develop- 
ment of the movement that springs from it. 
From this it will be obvious that his sonatas 
are not written in the mood to produce works 
that are musically important. He had the very 
finest possible opportunities through living in 
Mozart’s house during his most impressionable 
days, and the fruit is sufficiently noticeable 
in the clearness with which he distributes his 
structural elements and in much of his manner 
of expressing himself ; but he had not the in- 
ventive gift for musical ideas, which contact 
and even familiar intercourse with great masters 
seems inadequate to supply. The survival of 
traits characteristic of earlier times is illustrated 
by some of his slow movements, in which he 
brought the most elaborate forces of his finished 
technique to serve in the old stylo of artificial 
adagio, where there is a hyper-elaborated grace 
at every comer and a shake upon every note 
that is long enough ; and if a chord be suitable 
to rest upon for a little, it is adorned with 
quite a collection of ingenious finger exercises, 
artificially manipulated scales and arpeggios, 
and the like contrivances ; which do not serve 
to decorate anything worthy of the honour, but 
stand of their own merits. There are occasional 
traits of expression and strokes of force in the 
I sonatas, but the technique of the pianist pre- 
ponderates excessively over the invention of the 
composer. At the same time the right and 
masterly use of the resources of an instrument 
is not by any means a matter of small moment 
in art, and Hummel’s is right and masterly in 
a very remarkable degree. 

Chopin’s Chabacteristios. — After the early 
years of the 19th century, the sonata, in its con- 
ventional sense of instrumental work for a solo 
or at most for two instruments, occupies a 
smaller and decreasing space in the domain of 
music. Oreat composers have paid it pro- 
portionately very little attention, and the few 
examples they afford have rather an effect of 
being out of the direct line of their natural 
mode of expression. In Chopin, for instance, 
the characteristic qualities of modem music, in 
the treatment of ideas in short and malleable 
forms specially adapted to their expression, are 
found abundantly, and in these his genuine 
qualities are most clearly displayed. His 
sonatas are less successful, because, though 
quite master enough to deal with structulhs 
clearly and definitely, it was almost impossible 
for him to force the ideas within toe limits 
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whiqh should make that structure relevant and 
convincing. They are children of a fervid and 
impetuous genius, and the classical dress and 
manners do not sit easily upon them. Moreover, 
the luxuriant fancy, the richness and high 
colour of expression, the sensuous qualities of 
the harmony, all tend to emphasise detail in 
a new and peculiar manner, and to make the 
sonata-principle of the old order appear irrele- 
vant. The most successful are the sonatas in 
Bi? minor for pianoforte, op. 36, and that for 
pianoforte and violoncello in G minor, op. 65. 
In both these cases the first movements, which 
are generally a sure test of a capacity for sonata 
writing, are clearly disposed, and free from 
superfluous wandering and from tautology. 
There are certain idios 3 nicrasies in the treat- 
ment of the form, as for instance in the reca- 
pitulation, which in both cases is almost limited 
to the materials of the second section, the open- 
ing features of the movement being only hinted 
at in conclusion. The subjects themselves are 
fairly appropriate to the style of movement, 
and are kept well in hand, so that on the whole, 
in these two cases, the impression conveyed 
is consistent with the sonata-character. In 
scherzos Chopin was thoroughly at home, and, 
moreover, they represent a province in which 
far more abandonment is admissible. In both 
sonatas they are successful, but that in the 
pianoforte sonata is especially fascinating and 
characteristic, and though the modulations are 
sometimes rather reckless the main divisions 
are well proportioned, and consequently the 
general effect of the outlines is sufliciently clear. 
The slow movements of both are very well 
known ; that of the pianoforte sonata being the 
Funeral March, and the other being a kind of 
romance in Chopin’s own free manner, which is 
familiar to players on the violoncello. The last 
movement of the pianoforte sonata is a short 
but characteristic outbreak of whirling notes, in 
general character not unlike some of his pre- 
ludes, and equally free and original in point of 
form, but in that respect not without precedent 
among the last movements of early masters. In 
the mind of the composer it possibly had a 
poetical connexion with the Funeral March. 
The other last movement is a free kind of rondo, 
and therefore more consonant with the ordinary 
principles of form, and is appropriate, without 
being so interesting as the other movements. 
The total effect of these sonatas is naturally of 
an entirely different order from that of the 
earlier types, and not so convincing in oneness 
as the works of great masters of this kind of 
form ; they are nevertheless plausible as wholes 
and in details most effective ; the balance and 
appropriate treatment of the two instruments 
in the op. 65 being especially noteworthy. 
The other sonatas for pianoforte, in C minor 
and B minor, are more unequal. The first 
appears to be an early work, and contains some 
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remarkable experiments, one of which at least 
has value, others probably not. As examples 
may be mentioned the use of 5-4 time through- 
out the slow movement, and the experiment 
of begmnmg the recapitulation of the first 
movement in Bb minor, when the principal key 
is C minor. In this sonata he seems not to 
move with sufficient ease, and in the B minor, 
op. 58, with something too much to have the 
general aspect of a successful work of the kind. 
The technical devices in the latter as in the 
others are extremely elaborate and effective, 
without being offensively obtrusive, and the 
ideas are often clear and fascinating ; but as 
a complete and convincing work it is hardly 
successful. 

Sonatas which followed implicitly the old 
lines without doing more than formulate sub- 
jects according to supposed laws do not require 
any notice. The. mere artificial reproduction of 
forms that have been consciously realised from 
observation of groat works of the past without 
importing anything original into the treatment, 
is often the most hopeless kind of plagiarism, 
and far more deliberate than the accidents of 
coincidence in ideas which are obvious to super- 
ficial observers. 

Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas. — As ex- 
amples of independent thought working in a 
comparatively untried field, Mendelssohn’s six 
sonatas for the organ have some importance. 
They have very little connexion with the piano- 
forte sonata, or the history of its development ; 
for Mendelssohn seems to have divined that the 
binary and similar instrumental forms of large 
scope were unsuitable to the genius of the 
instrument, and returned to structural prin- 
ciples of a date before those forms had become 
prominent or definite. Their chief connexion 
with the modern sonata type lies in the dis- 
tribution of the keys in which the several 
movements stand, and the broad contrasts in 
time and character which subsist between one 
division or movement and another. Different 
members of the group represent different 
methods of dealing with the problem. In the 
large movements fugal and contrapuntal prin- 
ciples predominate, sometimes alternating with 
passages of a decidedly harmonic character. 
In movements which are not absolute fugues 
the broad outlines of form are commonly 
similar to those already described as exemplified 
in Bach’s sonatas, and in the first and last 
movements of his Italian concerto. This form 
in its broadest significance amounts to a corre- 
spondence of well-defined sections at the begin- 
ning and end, with a long passage of ’free 
fantasia,’ sometimes fugally developed, in the 
middle. The clearest example in these sonatas 
is the first movement of the third sonata, in 
A major, in which the corresponding divisions 
at either end are long, and strongly contrasted, 
I in the modem quality and more simultaneous 
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motion of the parts, with the elaborate fugal 
Btruoture of the middle division. In the last 
movement of the sonata in the correspond- 
ing sections are very short, but the effect is 
structurally satisfying and clear. In no case 
is the structural system of keys used with any- 
thing approaching the clearness of a pianoforte 
sonata. Material is contrasted with material, 
sometimes simply as subjects or figures, some- 
times even in respect of style ; as a Choral 
with recitative. Choral with fugal passages, or 
harmonic passages with contrapuntal passages. 
Sometimes these are kept distinct, and some- 
times, as in the first movement of the sonata in 
Bt>, they are combined together at the end. 
The general laying out of the complete works, 
though based on the same broadest radical 
principles, is in actual order and manner quite 
distinct from that of pianoforte sonatas. The 
longer movements alternate with very short 
ones, which commonly resemble romances, 
Lieder ohne Worte, or such expressive lyrical 
types ; and occasionally the whole sonata con- 
cludes with a little movement of this sort, as 
No. 3 in A and No. 6 in D. They are generally 
in the simplest kind of primary form with a 
proportionately important coda. In point of 
actual style and treatment of the instrument 
there is a great diversity in different sonatas. 
In some the solid old contrapuntal style pre- 
dominates in similar proportion to that in the 
organ preludes, sonatas, etc., of Bach ; but this 
rarely occurs without some intermixture of 
modem traits. The most completely and 
consistently modem in style is the sonata in 
D major, No. 5, which is practically in three 
divisions. The first is a Choral, the second a 
kind of * song without words ’ in B minor, and 
the third a species of fantasia, in which the 
sections are balanced by distinct figures, with- 
out more tonal structure than emphasis upon 
the principal key at the beginning and end, 
and variety of modulation with some thematic 
development in the middle. In other sonatas 
different modes of writing for the instmment 
are used as a means of enforcing the contrast 
between one movement and another. Thus in 
the second sonata the first division is a kind of 
prelude in a modem manner, chiefly homo- 
phonic and orchestral ; the second corresponds 
to a distinct romance or * song without words ' 
with clearly defined melody and graceful and 
constantly flowing independent accompani- 
ment. In the thi^ movement, which though 
in 3-4 time has something of a march quality, 
the modem harmonic character is very promi- 
nent, and the last movement is afugue. Similar 
distribution of styles and modes of writing are 
as clearly used in the first and fourth sonatas ; 
in the former more elaborately. 

Ths Latib BoiCAimoisTS.— Among at- 
tempts to add something genuine to the 
literature of the pianoforte sonata, that in F# 


minor, op. 11, by Schumann, first published 
under the pseudonym of Florestan and 
Busebius, is most interesting. This was clearly 
an attempt to adapt to the sonata-form the so- 
called romantic ideas of which Schumann was 
so prominent and successful a representative. 

The outward aspect of the matter is two- 
fold. First, the absolute subordination of 
the sectional distribution to the ideas con- 
tained, and, secondly, the interchange of the 
subject-matter so as to connect th^o move- 
ments absolutely as well as intrinsically. 
The first point is illustrated by the continuity 
of the allegro vivace and the constant shifting 
and swaying of modulation and changing of 
tempo ; also by the variety of the subjects and 
the apparently irregular manner of their 
introduction, if judged from the point of view 
of the older sonatas. Thus the part which 
corresponds to the first section comprises a 
first subject, containing a figure which may 
be called the text of the movement, and 
many subsidiary features and transitions. The 
second section follows continuously, with new 
matter and allusions to the first subject, all 
in a constant sway of transition, till at the end 
of the first half of the movement a long con- 
tinuous subject in A is reached, which in its 
sustained and earnest calmness seems to supply 
the point of rest after the long preceding 
period of activity. This same subject is the 
only one which is given with complete fullness 
at the end of the whole movement, the rest 
of the subject-matter, though all represented 
in the recapitulation, being considerably con- 
densed and curtailed. 

The second point is illustrated by the 
connexion between the introduction and the 
two following movements. The introduction 
itself is in an elaborate kind of primary 
form. Its impressive principal subject is 
reintroduced in the middle of the succeed- 
ing allegro; and the subject of the middle 
portion serves as the main staple of the 
beautiful aria which is the central move- 
ment of the whole sonata. The success of 
such things certainly depends on the way in 
which they are done, and mere description of 
them gives very little impress of their effective- 
ness in this case. There can hardly be a doubt 
that in these devices Schumann hit upon a 
true means of applying original thought to 
the development of the structural outlines, 
following the suggestion which is really con- 
tained in Beethoven’s work, that the structure 
is perceptible through the disposition of the 
ideas, and not only by emphasising the har- 
monic sections. The actual distribution of 
the structure which is hidden under the 
multiplicity of ideas is remarkably careful and 
systematic. Even in the development portion 
there is method and balance, and the same is 
true of large expanses in the last movement. 
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The freedom with which Schumann uses sub- 
ordinate transitions makes the balance of 
keys a matter requiring great concentration ; 
but it is remarkable in his work, as oontra«sted 
with similar modern examples by other com- 
posers, that he rarely makes random and un- 
restrained flights, but keeps within the bounds 
which make proportionate balance possible. 

Schumann *8 second sonata, in G minor, op. 22, 
though written during almost the same period, 
seems to be a retrogression from the position 
taken up by that in Fj minor. It is possibly a 
more effective work, and from the pianist’s point 
of view more capable of being made to sound 
convincing. And yet in detail it is not so 
interesting, nor is it technically so rich, nor so 
full and noble in sound. He seems to aim at 
orthodoxy with deliberate purpose, and the 
result is that, though vehement and vigorous 
in motion, it is not, for Schumann, particularly 
warm or poetical. The second subjects of the 
first and last movements are characteristic, 
and so is a great part of the peculiarly sectional 
and epigrammatic scherzo. The andantino 
also has remarkable points about it, but is not 
so fascinating as the slow movement of the 
F# minor sonata. 

The principles indicated in the sonata opus 
1 1 reappear later with better results, as far as 
the total impression is concerned, in larger 
forms of instrumental music, and also in the 
1) minor sonata for violin and pianoforte. In 
this there is a close connexion between the 
introduction and the most marked feature of 
the succeeding quick movement, and similar 
linking of scherzo and slow movement by 
moans of a reference to the subject of the 
former in the progress of the latter, with a 
distinctly poetic purpose. The sonata in A 
minor for the same combination of instruments 
is not on such an elaborate scale, nor has it as 
many external marks to indicate a decided 
purpose ; but it is none the less poetical in 
effect, which arises in the first movement from 
the continuity of structure and the mysterious 
sadness of spirit which it expresses, and in the 
slow movement from its characteristic tender- 
ness and sweetness. 

Liszt, in his remarkable sonata in B minor 
dedicated to Schumann, undoubtedly adopts 
the same principles of procedure, and works them 
out with more uncompromising thoroughness. 
He knits the whole sonata into an unbroken 
unity, with distinct portions passing into one 
another, representing the usual separate 
movements. The interest is concentrated 
upon one principal idea, to which the usual 
second subjects and accessories serve as so 
many commentaries and antitheses, and express 
the influences which react upon its course. 
This is further illustrated by the process some- 
times defined as ‘transformation of themes,’ 
already referred to in connexion with Beet- 


hoven’s sonatas in Bl> and Ab ; which is really 
no more than a fresh way of applying that art of 
variation which had been used from almost the 
earliest times of sonata-writing, in recapitulat- 
ing subjects in the progress of a movement, as 
well as in regular set themes and variations ; 
though it had not been adopted before to serve 
a poetical or ideal conception pervading and 
unifying the whole work. In the actual treat- 
ment of the subject-matter, Liszt adopts, as 
Beethoven had done, the various opportunities 
afforded not only by harmonic structural 
principles, but by the earlier fugal and contra- 
puntal devices, and by recitative, adapting 
them with admirable breadth and freedom to a 
thoroughly modern style of thought. It seems 
almost superfluous to add that the purpose is 
carried out with absolute mastery of technical 
resource, in respect both of the instrument and 
of the disposition of the parts of the move- 
ment. 

The pianoforte sonatas of Brahms are as 
astounding specimens of youthful power and 
breadth and dignity of style as exist in the 
whole range of the art. All three appear 
to have been written before he arrived at the 
age of 20 ; and it is certain that he was then 
more influenced by the romantic theories which 
Schumann represented than he was in his 
later works. His adoption of shorter and more 
individual forms, such as capprioci, inter- 
mezzi, rhapsodies, in his mature age, lends at 
least indirect countenance to the view that the 
tendency of music is to subordinate form to 
idea; and that, if the classical form of the 
sonata is not expansible enough, other forms 
must bo accepted which will admit of more 
freedom of development. 

This implies a question as to the proper 
meaning of the word ‘ sonata,’ and a doubt as 
to its being legitimately assimilable to the 
tendency to centralise the interest upon the 
idea, as a contrast to the old practice of making 
an equal balance between two main subjects as 
a means of structural effect. If the word is 
to be so restricted, it will only be another con- 
ventional limitation, and, it may be added, 
must before long put an end to further enrich- 
ment of the literature of so-called sonatas. 

In the finest of Brahms’s three early sonatas, 
that in F minor, op. 6, the first slow movement 
is headed by a quotation from a poem of 
Stemau, and another movement is called 
‘ Rflckbliok.’ These are clearly external marks 
of a poetical intention. In the actual treat-, 
ment of the subjects there is no attempt to 
connect the movements ; but the freedom of 
transition, even in the actual progress of a 
subject (see the second subject of the first 
movement), is eminently characteristio of the 
composer, and of a liberal view of sonata de- 
velopment. In the last movement — a rondo 
— ^the most noticeable external mark of can* 
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tinuity is the elaborately ingenious treatment of 
the subject of the second episode in the latter 
part of the movement. Brahms added no 
more to the list of solo pianoforte sonatas, but 
he illustrated the tendency to look for fresh 
opportunities in combinations of solo instru- 
ments, as in his pianoforte quartets and quin- 
tet, which are really just as much sonatas as 
those usually so designated; in fact, one of 
the versions of the quintet, which stands as a 
duet for two pianofortes, is in that form pub- 
lished as a * sonata.* The three for pianoforte 
and violin require notice as the work of a great 
master, but throw very little light on any sort 
of extension of the possibilities of sonata-form. 
There seems to be a sort of poetic design in the 
complicated arrangement ^ the first half of 
the first movement in the sonata, op. 78, in 
which the characteristic figures of the i^t 
subject reappear, as if to connect each section 
with the centre of interest ; and the half con- 
cludes with a complete restatement of the first 
subject simply and clearly in the original key, 
as is the case also in the same composer’s Sere- 
nade in A for small orchestra. It may be 
observed in passing that this device curiously 
recalls the early composite form, in which the 
first subject reappears at the beginning of the 
second half (see pp. 814-15). There is one 
other slightly suggestive point — ^namely, the 
reappearance of the introductory phrase of the 
slow movement in one of the episodes of the 
final Rondo.^ 

Certain traits in his treatment of form, such 
as the bold digressions of key at the veiy outset 
of a movement, and the novel effects of transi- 
tion in the subjects themselves, have already 
been described in the article Fokm. It Is only 
necessary here to point out that Brahms seems 
most oharacteristicaUy to illustrate the tend- 
ency in modem music which has been styled 
* intellectualism * ; which is definable as elabor- 
ate development of all the opportunities and 
suggestions offered by figures, harmonic suc- 
cessions, or other essential features of subjects 
or accessories, so as to make various portions 
of the work appear to grow progressively out 
of one another. This sometimes takes the 
form of thematic development, and sometimes 
that of reviving the figures of one subject in the 
material or accompaniment of another, the 
object being to obtain new aspects of close 
and direct logical coherence and consistency. 
Beethoven is the prototype of this phase of 
modem music, and the examples of it in his 
later instrumental works are of the finest de- 
scription. There are several examples which 
illustrate this tendency in Brahms’s F minor 
quintet. One of the most obvious is the case 
hi which the cadence concluding a paragraph 
is formulated, as in the following example at 

1 In til* Moond mnuto notin* tb« fuitoii of tbo aelMne and dow 
■ofVMBt tato on*. 


(a), the phrase being immediately taken up by 
a different instrument and embodied as a most 
significant feature in the accessory subject 
which follows, as at (6). 



Under the same head of intellectualism is some- 
times erroneously included that broad and 
liberal range of harmony which characterises 
the best composers of the day. This may 
doubtless call for intellectual effort in those 
who are unfamiliar with the progress of art, or 
of inexpansive powers of appreciation, but in 
the composer it does not imply intellectual 
purpose, but only the natural step onwards 
from the progressions of harmony which are 
familiar to those which are original. With 
composers of second rank such freedom is often 
experimental, and destructive to the general 
balance and proportion of the structure, but 
with Brahms it appears to be a special study to 
bring everything into perfect and sure pro- 
portion, BO that the classical idea of instru- 
mental music may be still maintained in pure 
severity, notwithstanding the greater extension 
and greater variety of range in the harmonic 
motion of the various portions of the move- 
ment. In fact Brahms appears to take his 
stand on the possibility of producing new in- 
strumental works of real artistic value on the 
classical principles of abstract music, without 
either condescending to the popular device of a 
programme, or accepting the admissibility of 
a modification of the sonata-form to suit the 
impulse or apparent requirements of a poetical 
or dramatic principle. 

General Summary 

The whole process of the development of the 
sonata as an art-form, from its crudest begin- 
nings to its highest culmination, took nearly 
two hundred years; and the progress was 
almost throughout steady, continuous and uni- 
form in direction. The earlier history is chiefly 
occupied by its gradual differentiation from the 
suite-form, with which for a time it was occa- 
sionally confounded. But there always was a 
perceptible difference in the general tendency 
of the two. The suite gravitated towards 
dance-forms, and movements which similarly 
had one principal idea or form of motion per- 
vading them, so that the balance of contrasts 
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between one movement and another* and 
not oonspicuonsly between parts of the same 
movement. The sonata gravitated towards 
more complicated conditions and away from 
pure dance^forms. Diversity of character be* 
tween subjects and figures was admitted early 
into single movements* and contrasts of key 
were much more strongly emphasised; and 
while in the suite, except in extremely rare 
oases, all the movements were in one key* 
amongst the very earliest sonatas there are 
examples of a central movement being oast in 
a different key from the rest. 

In a yet more important manner the capacity 
of the sonata was made deeper and broader by 
the quality and style of its music. In the suite* 
as we have said* the contrasts between one 
movement and another were between forms of 
the same order and character — that is, between 
dance-forms and their analogues ; but in the 
sonata the different movements very soon came 
to represent different origins and t3rpes of 
music. Thus in the early violin sonatas the 
slow introductory first movement generally 
shows traces of ecclesiastical influence ; the 
second, which is the solid kind of allegro corre- 
sponding to the first movement of modem 
sonatas, was clearly derived from the secular 
vocal madrigals, or part music for voices* 
through the instrumental canzonas* which were 
their closest relations. The third, which was 
the characteristic slow movement, frequently 
showed traces of its descent from solo vocal 
music of various kinds* as found in operas, 
cantatas or other similar situations ; and the 
last movement earliest and latest showed traces 
of dance elements pure and simple. A further 
point of much importance was the early tend- 
ency towards systematic and distinct structure* 
which appears most frequently in the last 
movement. The reason for the apparent 
anomaly is not hard to find. The only move- 
ment in the group on a scale corresponding to 
the last was the second, and this was most fre- 
quently of a fugal disposition. The fugue was 
a form which was comparatively well under- 
stood when the modern harmonic forms were 
still in embryo ; and not only did it sufi&ce for 
the construction of movements of almost any 
length* but it did not in itself suggest advance 
in the direction of the sonata kinds of form* 
though it was shown to be capable of amalga- 
mation with them when they in their turn had 
been definitely brought to perfection. In the 
dance movements, on the other hand, when the 
fugal forms were not used, all that was supplied 
as hmaia to work Upon was the type of motion 
or rhythm* and the outlines of structure had 
to be found. As long as the movements were 
on a scale the structure which obtained 
oftenest was the equal balance of repeated 
halves without contrasting subjects, of which 
the finest examples are to be found in Bach's 


suites. The last movement was in fact so long 
a pure suite movement. But when it began 
to take larger dimensions* emphasis began to 
be laid upon that part of the first half of the 
movement which was in the dominant key ; 
then the process of characterising it by distinct 
figures or subjects became prominent ; and by 
degrees it developed into the definite second 
section. Meanwhile the opening bars of the 
movement gradually assumed more distinct 
and salient features* making the passage stand 
out more clearly from its immediate context ; 
and in this form it was repeated at the begin- 
ning of the second half of the movement* the 
second section being reserved to make a com- 
plete balance by concluding the whole in a 
manner analogous to the conclusion of the first 
half. So far the change from the suite type 
of movement rests chiefly on the clearer de- 
finition of parts, and more positive exactness 
in the recapitulation of the subjects ; but this 
is quite sufficient to mark the character as 
distinct, for in the movements of the suite (ex- 
cluding the prelude) balance of subject and 
key waa never systematically recognised. The 
further development of binary form* in which 
the recapitulation of the distinct subjects was 
reserved for the conclusion, took some time to 
arrive at, but even at this early stage the 
essential qualities of sonata-form are clearly 
recognisable. 

The violin sonata was naturally the kind 
which first attained to perfection, since that 
instrument had so great an advantage in point 
of time over the keyed instruments used for 
BiTtiilftr purposes ; and its qualities and require- 
ments so reacted upon the character of the 
music as to make it appear almost a distinct 
species from the clavier sonata. But in fact 
the two kinds represent no more than diver- 
gence from a similar source, owing to the dis- 
similar natures of the instruments. Thus the 
introductory slow movement was most appro- 
priate to the broad and noble character of the 
violin* and would appeal at once by its means 
to an audience of any susceptibility ; whereas 
to the weak character of the early keyed 
instruments* so deficient in sustaining power* it 
was in general inappropriate* and hence was 
dropped very early. For the same reason* in a 
considerable proportion of the early clavier 
sonatas the third or principal slow movement 
was also dropped, so that the average type of 
sonatas for clavier was for a time a group of 
two movements* both generally in a more or 
less quick time. In these the canzona move- 
ment was early supplanted by one more in 
accordance witli the modern idea, such as is 
typified in the clavier sonata of Galuppi in four 
movements (see p. 818 ), and by occasional alle- 
mandes in the earlier sonatas. As keyed in- 
struments improved in volume and sustaining 
power the central slow movement was resumed; 
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but it was neoeasaiy for some time to make up 
for defioienoies in the latter respect by filling in 
the slow beats with elaborate graces and trills, 
and such ornaments as the example of opera- 
singers made rather too inviting. The course 
of the violin solo-sonata was meanwhile dis- 
tinctly maintained till its climax, and came to 
an abrupt end in J. S. Bach, just as the clavier 
sonata was expanding into definite importance. 

In fact the earliest landmarks of importance 
are found in the next generation, when a fair 
proportion of works of this class show the linea- 
ments of clavier sonatas familiar to a modem. 
Such are the disposition of the three move- 
ments with the solid and dignified allegro at 
the beginning, the expressive slow movement 
in the middle, and the bright and gay qmck 
movement at the end ; which last continued 
in many oases to show its dance origin. From 
this group the fugal element was generally 
absent, for all the instinct of composers was 
temporarily enlisted in the work of perfecting 
the harmonic structure in the modem manner, 
and the tendency was for a time to direct 
special attention to this, with the object of 
attaining clear and distinct symmetry. In the 
latter part of the 18 th century this was achieved; 
the several movements were then generally 
oast on nearly identical lines, with undeviating 
distribution of subjects, pauses, modulations, 
cadences and double bars. The style of 
thought conformed for a while sufficiently well 
to this discipline, and the most successful 
achievements of instrumental music up to that 
time were accomplished in this manner. Ex- 
trinsically the artistic product appeared perfect; 
but art could not stand still at this point, and 
composers soon felt themselves precluded from 
putting the best and most genuine of their 
thoughts into trammels produced by such 
regular procedure. Moreover, the sudden and 
violent changes in social arrangements which 
took place at the end of the century, and the 
transformation in the ways of regarding life 
and its interests and opportunities which re- 
sulted therefrom, opened a new point of public 
emotion, and introduced a new quality of cos- 
mopolitan human interest in poetry and art. 
The appeal of music in its higher manifesta- 
tions became more direct and immediate ; and 
the progression of the idea became necessarily 
less amenable to the control of artificialitira 
of structure, and more powerful in its turn of 
reacting upon the form. This is what lies at 
the root of much which, for want of a more 
exact word, is frequently described as the poetic 
element, which has become so prominent and 
indispensable a quality in modem music. By 
this change of position the neoessities of struc- 
tural balance and proportion are not sup- 
planted, but made legitimate use of in a different 
manner from what they previously were ; and 
the sonata-form, while still satisfying the in- 


dispensable conditions which make abstract 
music possible, expanded to a fuller and more 
co-ordinate pitch of emotional material. 

Partly under these influences, and partly, no 
doubt, owing to the improvements in keyed 
instruments, the clavier sonata again attained 
to the group of four movements, but in a 
different arrangement from that of the violin 
sonata. The slow introduction was sometimes 
resumed, but without representing an ingredient 
in the average scheme. The first movement 
was usually the massive and dignified allegro. 
The two central portions, consisting of a highly 
expressive slow movement and the scherzo 
which was the legitimate descendant of the 
dance movement, were ruled in their order of 
succession by the qualities of the first and last 
movements, and the work ended with a move- 
ment which still generally maintained the 
qualities to be found in a last movement of 
Corelli or Tartini. The tendency to unify the 
whole group increased, and in so far as the in- 
fluence of intrinsic character or of the idea be- 
came powerful it modified the order and quality 
of the movements. For particular purposes 
which approve themselves to musical feeling the 
number of movements varied considerably, some 
exceedingly fine and perfect sonatas having 
only two, and others extending to five. Again, 
it is natural that in certain moods composers 
should almost resent the call to end with the 
conventional light and gay movement ; and 
consequently in later works, even where the 
usual form seems to be accepted, the spirit is 
rather ironical than gay, and rather vehement 
or even fierce than light-hearted. The same 
working of the spirit of the age had powerful 
effect on the intrinsic qualities of the scherzo ; 
in which there came to be found, along with or 
under the veil of ideal dance motions, sadness 
and tenderness, bitterness, humour, and many 
more phases of strong feeling ; for which the 
ideal dance rhythms, when present, are made 
to serve as a vehicle ; but in some cases also 
are supplanted by different though kindred 
forms of expression. In other respects the last 
movement moved farther away from the con- 
ventional type, as by the adoption of the fugal 
form, or by new use of the variation -form in a 
more continuous and consistent sense than in 
early examples. In many cases the movements 
are made to pass into one another, just as in the 
earlier stages the strong lines which marked off 
the different sections in the movements were 
gradually toned down ; and by this means they 
came to have less of the appearance of separate 
items than limbs or divisions of a complete 
organism. This is illustrated most clearly by 
the examples of slow movements which are so 
modified as to be little more than intermezzi, 
or introductory divisions appended to the last 
movement ; and more strongly by a few oases 
where the distinct lines of separation are quite 
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done away with, and the entire work becomes 
a chain of long divisions representing broadly 
the old plan of four distinct movements with 
kindred subjects continuing throughout. 

Since Beethoven the impetus to concentrate 
and individualise the character of musical works 
has driven many genuine composers to the 
adoption of forms which are less hampered by 
any suspicion of conventionality ; and even 
with sonatas they seemed to have grasped the 
object in view with less steadiness and con- 
sistency than in previous times. Some have 
accepted the artifice of a programme, others 
admit some doubtful traits of theatrical origin ; 
others develop poetic and aesthetic devices as 
their chief end and object, and others still | 
follow up the classical lines, contenting them- 
selves with the opportunities afforded by new 
and more elaborately perfect treatment of 
details, especially in music for combinations of 
solo instruments. In the latter case it is clear 
that the field is more open than m sonatas for 
single instruments, since the combination of 
such instruments as the pianoforte and violin 
or pianoforte and violoncello in large works 
has not been dealt with by the great masters so 
thoroughly and exhaustively as the solo sonata. 
But in any case it is apparent that fresh works 
of high value on the classical lines can hardly 
be produced without increasing intelloctuaUsm. 
The origin and reason of existence of abstract 
music are, at least on one side, intellectual ; 
and though up to a certain point the process of 
development. tended to reduce the intelleotual 
effort by making the structural outlines as clear 
and certain as possible, when those were de- 
cisively settled the current naturally set in the 
direction of complication. The inevitable pro- 
cess of accumulating one device of art upon 
another is shown in tho free range of modula- 
tion and harmony, and in the increasing variety 
and richness of detail both in the subjects and 
in the subordinate parts of works. In such 
oases the formal outlines may cease to be strictly 
amenable to a definite external theory ; but if 
they accord with broad general principles, such 
as may be traced in the history of abstract 
music 80 far, and if the total effect is extrinsic- 
ally as well as intrinsically complete and con- 
vincing, it appears inevitable to admit tho 
works to the rank of ‘ sonatas.’ The exact 
meaning of the term has in fact been enforced 
with remarkable uniformity during the whole 
period under survey, and decisively in favour 
of what is called abstract music. Fair examples 
of the successful disregard of form in favour of 
programme or a dramatic conception can hardly 
be found ; in fact, in the best examples extant, 
programme is no more than the addition of a 
name or a story to an otherwise regular formal 
sonata ; but on the other hand there is plenty 
of justification of the finest kind for abstract 
works in free and more original forms, and it 


rests with composers to justify themselves by 
their works, rather than for reasoning to decide 
finally where the limit shall be. c. h. h. p. 

SoMB Later Examples 

There is little to add to and nothing to retract 
from the above statement ^ of principles, but later 
history has illustrated several aspects of them. 

In his discussion of ouirent developments of 
the sonata Sir Hubert Parry, in a couple of 
paragraphs not here reproduced, laid stress on 
Stemdole Bennett’s piano sonata ‘ The Maid of 
Orleans ’ and the sonatas of Raff and Rubin- 
stein as examples of poetic treatment of the 
form. These no longer appear to be salient. 
Stemdale Bennett’s use of literary quotations 
to explain the purpose of his several movements 
may show poetic intention, but poetic expres- 
sion has been often more surely attained in 
works without these clues. The romanticism 
of the later 19th century was illustrated in the 
sonatas of Grieg (one for PF. alone in £ minor, 
three for violin and PF., one for violoncello 
and PF.), and more consciously in the several 
sonatas for PF. with descriptive titles by 
Edward MacDowall, the American composer, 
and a pupil of both Raff and IJbzt. The 
general trend of taste in the direction of or- 
chestral colouring served to keep the output 
of solo sonatas rather a small one. Most of the 
masters of the late 19th century either avoided 
the piano sonata or attempted it with varying 
success merely as an occasional stylistic essay. 

Its progress in Russia is of some interest. 
Tchaikovsky left a solitary and not very 
interesting example, but Glazounov concerned 
himself more seriously in manipulating the 
form and Scriabin in his series of ten sonatas 
for the piano produced a development which 
must be regarded as of considerable historic 
importance. Little as at first sight there seems 
to be in common between the later sonatas of 
Scriabin and the classical type described above, 
a perusal of the series in order shows that they 
represent a personal evolution of idea, and 
that beginning from conventional standards 
of structure Scriabin proceeded steadily to that 
final manner which to some musicians of nis 
generation appeared to possess the force of an 
apooal 3 nptio revelation and by others was re- 
jected as the rhodomontade of excessive egoism. 
But here attention may be recalled to that 
paragraph in Sir Hubert Parry’s article above 
in which, amidst his discussion of Brahms (p. 
835), he raises the question of the proper mean- 
ing of the word ‘ sonata,* and with prophetic 
prescience foreshadows just such developments 
as have in fact come about in the * subordina- 
tion of form to idea * of which Scriabin’s work 
is but one example among many. 

A similar process, though a saner one, may 
be traced in the French school from C^sar 
I WrittoB lor Um flnt odlttoa of DioUoiiiu7» 
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Fraaok to Debussy. Franok himself left no 
PF. sonAta, and indeed only one work, the 
famous one for violin and PF., which bears 
the name. But in his whole output as a com- 
poser he was much concerned with questions 
of Fobh (see the introduction to that article), 
and he laid the impress of his views on the 
school which he founded (see Dukas ; DTndy; 
Lekbu). Pranck, like Brahms, can be re- 
garded as a neo-olassio. His work is capable 
of analysis along the traditional lines, and only 
the late appearance of his major works pre- 
vented the consideration of them in conjunc- 
tion with those of Brahms and Liszt. But a 
wide gap yawns between him and his school 
and the series of works called * sonatas * which 
werp the outcome of the last years of Debussy’s 
career. The viewpoint has changed. The 
latter no longer takes a standard pattern as 
normal, to be varied, expanded or condensed. 
The name has returned to its first connotation 
of * a piece of sound,’ it does not denote a form 
independent, of the idea. 

A few example of the PF. solo sonata deserve 
attention among the works of English com- 
posers of to-day, notably J. B. Dale, Arnold 
Bax, John Ireland and Frank Bbioob, but 
the cultivation of the sonata for more than one 
instrument has been very much wider. The 
duet sonata foi; violin or other melodic instru- 
nent with PF. has never flagged; the output of 
works of this kind in all countries is one of the 
most richly varied departments of the chamber 
music repertory, and ranges from the gentle 
clbiity of Pigar’s sonata in E minor to the 
desperatcr deeds of B41a Bart6k. Amongst the 
laborious products of Germany in the gepera- 
tion after Brahms the name of Max REOER( 9 .t;.) 
stands forward for many ingenious manipula- 
tions of the sonata type, and especially for his 
revival of the sonata for violin alone, which had 
been dormant since Bach. Beger’s activity in 
this direction has recsJled to some minds the say- 
ing as to the wisdom of letting sleeping dogs lie. 
\^atever may be the individual importance 
of these several manifestations, and this 
summary can make no attempt at €m ex- 
haustive record, the chief fact which emerges 
is that for the time being the name * sonata ’ 
has lost the definition gained in three centuries 
of development. It still implies a work of 
serious intention and large scope, but the 


bestowal of the name is largely a matter ol 
chance, and many rhapsodies, fantasies and 
the like would merit the title as fully as the 
works which receive it. o. 
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SONATINA (Fr. sotuiiine). This is a work in 
the same form and of the same general character 
as a sonata, but shorter, simpler and slenderer. 

The sonatina form has proved peculiarly 
convenient for the making of pieces intended 
to be used in teaching. The familiar outlines 
and the 83n9tematic distribution of the principal 
harmonies afford the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for simple but useful finger -passages, 
for which the great masters have supplied 
plentiful formula; and they furnish at the 
sc^e'time excellent means of giving the student 
a dignified and conscientious style, and a clear 
insight into the art of phrasing and into the 
simpler rules of dassical form. The most 
famous and most classical examples of this kind 
are dementi’s sonatinas, of opp. 36, 37 and 38. 
And much of the same character are several by 
F. Kuhlau, which are excellently constructed 
and pure in style. Of later works of a simUar 
kind there are examples by L. Koehler. Those by 
Carl Beinecke and Hermann Goetz are equally 
adapted for teaching purposes, and have also in 
general not a little agreeable musical sentiment 
and really attractive qualities. Some of Beet- 
hoven’s works which are not definitely described 
as such are sufficiently concise and slight to be 
called sonatinas : as for instance those in G and 
G minor, op, 49, which were first announced for 
publication as ’ Sonates faciles ’ in 1805. That 
in G major, op. 79, was published as a ’ Sona- 
tine ’ in 1810, though it is rather larger in most 
respects than the other little examples. 


0. H. H. p. 


Ravel’s * Sonatine ’ for PF. is a conspicuous 
example of the successful treatment of the 
diminutive form, and Busoni left six specimens, 
written during the later years of his career, as 
follows: two in 1910; No. 3, ’Ad usum infantis,’ 
1916 ; No. 4, * In signo Joanni Sebastiani 
Magni,* 1917 ; * In diem Nativitatis Christi,* 
1918 ; * Sonatina super CSarmen,’ 1921. o. 
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